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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Tbx  peculiar  cireomstanceB  under  which  the  preaent  edition  of  Lempriere's  Claarical  Diction- 
tty  IB  offiured  to  the  pablic,  and  tlie  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  plan  of  the 
workf  and  itill  more  in  its  execution,  appear  to  demand  from  the  editors  an  exposition  of  the 
▼iewB  by  which  they  hare  been  governed,  and  a  justification  of  the  Ysiious  alterations  which 
they  have  ventured  to  make.  They  feel,  however,  that  no  apolo^  can  be  required  for  tiie  liber, 
ties  which  they  have  taken  with  the  text  of  Lempriere.  The  desurn  of  his  work,  the  most  com- 
nehensive  of  all  the  pubUcations  of  the  class  that  have  appeared,  either  in  this  countiy  or  in 
Eng^land,  and  which  has  secured  to  it  an  unequalled  popularity,  can  hardly  atone  for  the  manj 
glaring  and  pernicious  inaccuracies  which  deface  the  detail ;  maccuracies  nusleadingtheminOy 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  grosser  failings,  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  and  fbeling  of  the  youthfbl 
inquirer  who  ma^  have  recourse  to  its  pages.  It  was  first  in  this  city  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  called  to  these  defects,  and  that  some  attempt  was  made  to  correct  them ;  and  the  last 
American  Edition  may  be  considered,  by  the  approbation  with  which  it  was  received,  to  have  as;, 
oertained  and  collected  the  public  voice  in  favour  of  further  amendments.  More  recentiv,  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing  the  original  book ;  and  that 
paper,  published  under  the  authority  of  names  beyond  all  competition  in  letters,  among  which  are 
those  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Ruesel,  Sir  T.  Denman,  Hallam,  Hobhouse,  Maltby,  Mill,  and 
Pattison,.  appears  to  have  set  on  it  the  final  seal  of  absolute  reprobation.  Impressed^^with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  authority  so  universally  sought  after,  and  so  inoes. 
■antiy  consulted,  the  editors  of  the  present  edition  had  long  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
volume  which  should  resemble  Lempriere's  in  nothing  but  in  the  outline  of  its  plan ;  in  embnu 
eing,  namely,  a  general  account  of  antiquity.  With  this  view,  they  proceeded  to  separate  Uie 
Mythological  from  the  Geographical  and  Historical  parts,  and  these  from  each  other ;  in. 
tending,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  treat  them  separately,  that  the  certain  and  actual  narra. 
tions  and  descriptions  which  belong  to  the  historian  and  geographer  might  not  be  blended  with 
the  fictitious  or  allegorical  representations  of  the  poet  or  m^hologian.  To  this  they  were  the 
nther  induced,  from  observation  of  the  inevitable  and  irremediable  confhsion  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  readers  of  Lempriere,  as  a  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  blending  of 
these  separate  objects  of  study.  Even  the  mind  accustomed  to  analysis  may  be  sometimes  bewiL 
dered,  and  forget  the  truth  in  its  heterogeneous  mixture  with  fable.  Having  accomplished  this 
separation,  they  had  intended  to  re- write  every  article,  and  to  introduce  such  new  ones  as  miffht 
appear  requisite  to  make  the  work  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  complete  Bibliotheca  Classica.  Se. 
fore,  however,  they  could  eren  prepare  for  the  commencement  of  this  task,  by  procuring  from 
Europe  the  proper  authorities,  the  call  of  their  publisher  required  them  to  begin ;  and  the  demand 
of  the  market,  they  were  informed,  was  of  so  urgent  a  character,  that  unless  the  work  could  ap- 
pear within  a  limited  time,  it  was  considered  as  of  no  arail  to  prepare  it.  This  call  the  editora  wore 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  firom  the  nature  of  their  contract,  and  from  the  engas^ments  which  had 
arisen  out  of  it  between  their  publishen  and  other  parties  not  originally  conoArned.  The  seventh 
edition  is  presented,  therefore,  with  neat  diffidence  to  the  public  as  the  result  of  three  monthif 
labour,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  editors  m  the  evenings  of  days  devoted  to  professional  avocations. 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  work  should  be  re.written, 
or  even  submitted  to  a-perfect  revision ;  and  as  the  Greographical  department  has  always  been 
held  the  most  important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  most  incorrect  in  the  original  work, 
it  will  be  observed  that  that  department  has  cUimed  the  principal  care  of  the  editors.  The  addi. 
tion  of  many  new  articles,  in  all,  it  is  believed,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  was  the  smallest 
part  of  their  labour;  the  greater  number  of  all  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  former  editions, 
being  entirely  rewritten  in  this.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  reoentiy  been  admin, 
bly  illustrated  b^  the  research  and  the  labours  of  many  learned  scholara ;  but  no  writer  has  sue- 
oeeded  in  describing  more  accurately  or  more  eloquently  the  interesting  cities,  rivers,  and  moun. 
tains,  of  those  countries,  all  equally  connected  with  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  the  clas. 
•ical  scholar,  than  the  Rev.  J.  A  Cramer,  in  his  Geographical  descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  results  of  this  able  antiquary's  investigations  the  editors  have  freely  transferred  to 
Iheir  pagps,  having  put  to  the  test  of  a  strict  comparison  with  the  ancient  authorities  the  passa- 
ges  of  which  they  have  thus  availed  themselves.  This  may  detract  in  some  measure  from  the 
originality  of  their  work,  but  it  is  confidently  presumed  that  it  will  greatiy  add  to  its  value.  The 
editors,  however,  believe  that  whatever  they  may  have  now  first  introduced,  and  with  whatever 
exactnes^iey  may  have  corrected  the  original  articles,  they  have  nerformedinthat  a  lessusefhl 
work  thsRn  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  have  removed  from  their  pam  the  offensive 
natter  with  which  those  of  the  first  author  were  so  profusely  stainedt  and  whidi  were  not  tbo- 
rooghlj  eradicated  in  any  subsequent  edition. 
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GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &c. 
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ABJE,  an  ancient  city  <^  Phocis,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Elatea,  and  to  the  right  of 
that  city  cooing  towards  Opbs.  It  was  early  ce- 
lebrated for  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo,  held 
in  great  esteem  and  veneration.  The  temple, 
bein^  richly  adorned  with  treasures  and  vanons 
offermgs,  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Per- 
sians. Having  been  restored,  it  was  again  con- 
sumed in  the  Sacred  War  by  the  Boeotians.  But 
Pausanias  asserts  that  it  was  but  half  destroy- 
ed at  first,  and,  like  many  other  Qrecian  temples, 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  that  condition  as  a 
monument  of  Persian  hostility.  It  was  treated 
with  ^eat  favour  l^the  Romans,  who  conced- 
ed to  it  peculiar  privileges,  out  of  veneration  to 
the  deity  there  worshipped.  The  ruins  of  the 
nlace  are  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his 
Itinerary,  near  the  village  of  Exa^cho.  Cror 
mer,  Anc.  Chreece.^Strabo,  445.— jSSopA.  (Ed. 
Tifr.  SSrj.-^HBTod.  1,  46;  8,  134;  8,  33.--I>i- 
od,  Sic.  16,  SSO.-^PoMsan.  10,  3  and  35. 

Abalus,  an  island  supposed  to  have  been  si- 
tuated in  the  Gterman  ocean,  on  whose  shores, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  spring- 
tides deposited  amber.  The  same  island  is 
called  Baltia  by  Timaeus.    PHn.  37,  3. 

Abantia.      yid.  AbarUeSf  Part  II. 

Abaumon^  a  country  of  Sc]rthia,  near  mount 
Imaus.    Plm.  1,  c.  2. 

Abas  and  Abvs,  I.  a  mountain  of  the  greater 
Armenia,  probably  Ararat,  a  part  of  the  Ala- 
Dag.  That  part  of  the  Euphrates,  sometimes 
ealled  the  Araanias,  and  into  which  the  smaller 
river  of  that  name  empties,  has  its  source  in  this 
mountain.     Plin.  5,  ^.^D^AnviUe.—MaUe- 

Brwu. II.     A  river  of  Armenia  Major, 

where  Pompey  routed  the  Albeni.  Vid.  Parts 
n.  and  m. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  Ethi- 
opia.   Paus.  6,  c.  26. 

ABAsins,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.    Siirab. 

Abass&na.     Vid.  Myssinia. 

Abatos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Mem|Ais 
in  E^ypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  pagmis. 
Osins  was  buried  there.    iMcam.  10,  v.  323. 

Abd&ba,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  built 

by  the  Carthaginians.    Sbrab.  3. II.  A  mari- 

dme  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the  Nes- 
tus,  founded  originally  by  Timesius  of  Clazo- 
menss,  and  snbseauenUy  recolonized  by  a  large 
body  of  Teians  trom  Ionia.  Abdera  was  aJ- 
reaay  a  large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes 
arrived  there  on  his  wav  into  Greece ;  returning 
whence  he  presented  the  town  with  his  golden 
scymetar  and  train,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  Abdera 
was  the  limit  cKf  the  Odrysian-  empire  to  the 
west  It  continued  to  increase  in  pros])erity  and 
iauportance  until  it  became  engaged  in  hostili- 


AB 

ties  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  OdrysBs  and  the  other  na- 
tions  of  Thrace.  Accoroing  to  Diodoms,  Abde- 
ra at  length  fell  into  the  hai^sof  Bumenes  king 
of  Per^amus,  through  die  treachery  of  Pytho, 
one  of  Its  commanders.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was 
considered  a  free  city;  and  the  circumstance  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  philosophers  Democh- 
tus  and  Protagoras  added  to  its  celebri^r.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  degenerated  into  a  small  town, 
to  which  the  name  of  Polystyluswas  attached, 
according  to  the  Bjrzantine  historian  Curopa^ 
late.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  Cape 
BalovJtra.  Cramer^  Anc.  Greece. — Slrab.  7, 
120;  8,  120;  2,91.— Diod.  SU.  15,  476.-.Kr- 
cerpt.  3.— PZmi.  4,  Ih-^Pomp.  MU.  2,  2.— Cfe. 
ad  Attic  4.  16. 

Abella,  now  Avella,  a  town  of  Campania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani.  Its 
nuts,  called  aoeUofks,  and  also  its  apples,  were 
fimious.     Virg.  JEm,.  7,  v.  740 — Su.  8,  v.  544. 

Asia,  a  maritime  town  of  Messenia,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  by  Homer. 
PoMMun.  4,  30.-  II.  1, 150. 

Abila,  or  Abtla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tain cidled  Calpe,  on  the  coast  or  Spain,  only 
eighteen  miles  aidant  These  two  mountains 
are  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  were 
said  formerly  to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separa- 
ted them  ana  made  a  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  iSlfad. 
3.— JMfeZa,  1,  c.  5, 1. 2,  c.  6.— PK».  3. 

Abnoba,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  now  the 
Black  mountain.  It  is  sometimes,  though  in- 
correctly, given  in  the  plural,  as  mountains  of 
Germany.  The  Danube  has  its  source  in  this 
spur  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  which  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Hercynian  range. 
Bow,  Cost,  de  Cferm. — TacU.  Germ.  1. — Aviei^. 

Abobrica,  I.  a  town  of  Lusitania.  jPlm.  4, 
c.  20. n.  Another  in  Spain. 

ABONrricHos,  now  AinehboHf  a  town  of 
Pauhlagonia  towards  the  northern  boundary, 
ana  nearly  midway  between  east  and  west. 
The  later  writers  among  the  Greeks  called  it 
lonopolis. 

Abobras.     Vid.  Chaboras. 

Abrot5num,  a  town  of  AfHca,  near  the  Syr- 
tes.    PHn.  5, 4. 

Abrus,  a  city  of  the  Sapeei.    Pom.  7,  c.  10. 

Abrnthd,  a  people  on  the  coasts  of  Pontus. 
Berodot.  6,  c.  34. 

AssdRUs,  the  principal  of  the  Absyrtides, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Abstrti^es  Insulje,  otherwise  the  Briga- 
des, four  islands  on  thecoast  of  Hlstria.  Their 
modem  names  are  Cheno,  Osero,  pyrosmavkd 
Chao.    Vid.Ah8ifrhu,l?BiinL 
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Abw,  a  liver  of  Britain,  now  the  Hnmber, 
diTiding  the  Brioanteb  of  the  modem  York- 
lAtfv.  from  the  Coritani  of  LmcoVnshire. 
CanM,  Birit.^Beyl  Com, 

Abtdos,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hellespont  in  the  lesser  Mysia,  not  far  from 
the  month  of  the  Simois,  built,  as  pretended,  by 
the  Blilesians  under  the  auspices  of  Gyges  king 
of  L^rdia.  The  strait  by  which  the  Asiatic 
coast  is  here  divided  from  Europe  is  so  narrow, 
that  Abydos  appeared  from  a  distance  as  one 
town  with  Seslos,  which  stood  upon  the  other 
side.  The  actual  width  was  seven  stadia;  but 
D'AnvUle  asserts  that  these  were  the  shortest 
of  the  three  measures  of  that  denomination.  It 
waa  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  his  celebrat- 
ed bridge  of  boats  for  the  transportation  of  his 
innumerable  hosts.  Poetry  and  history  com- 
bined to  render  this  place  interesting  to  the  an- 
cients, and  both  in  modem  times  concur  to  ren- 
der it  as  interesting  to  us.  Recent  experiments, 
moreover,  have  added  urobability  to  tnestoij  of 
Leander's  gaUantry ;  for  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
leniontby  an  ex])ert  swimmer  has  been  proved 
to  be  easQy  practicable.  Abydos  being  attacked 
by  the  Macedonian  king  Philip,  the  inhabit- 
ants devoted  themselves  to  death  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  For  three 
days  this  sLau^hter  continued ;  the  king  of  Ma^ 
ceaon  forbiddmg  his  soldiers  to  leave  the  town, 
lest  the  citizens  should  then  desist  from  their  vo- 
hmtaiyself-iinmolation.  Abydos  again  became 
famoas  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  resistance 
whenbesiegedby  the  Turks  under  Orchan,  the 
son  of  Othman.  The  treason  of  the  gover- 
nor's daughter,  who  had  become  enamoured  of 
a  young  Turk  among  the  besiegers,  is  said 
alone  to  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  place. 
Bince  that  time  the  town  has  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  who  under  Mahomet  II. 
erected  the  two  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  by  sea.  These 
forts  do  not  exactly  occupy,  as  many  have  be- 
lieved, the  sites  of  the  ancient  Abydos  and  Ses- 
tos;  the  only  remains  of. the  former  being  now 
the  ruins  at  a  spot  called  Nagara.  AJfeZa.— Jkrf. 
3,  I^.-^PIU^—Berod.  7,  36.—Polyb.  16,  29,  35. 

— lAt7.  31,  17. II.  A  town  of  Egypt,  about 

seven  miles  fjrom  the  borders  of  the  r^ile  to- 
wards Libya.  Its  modem  name,  Madfune,  is 
exftressive  of  its  dilapidation,  and  of  the  ruins 
which  alone  remain  of  its  original  splendour. 
It  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Memnon, 
and  for  a  temple  of  Osiris.  D*Anville  consi- 
ders it  the  Oasis  Magna,  and  says,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Lower  Empire  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  banishment.    Plin.  5, 9. 

Abtla.     Vid.  Ahila, 

AsYmaoA.  a  lar^e  division  of  Africa,  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  its  least  unstable 
limits  it  corresponds  to  the  southern  part  of 
Ethiopia  supra  iEgyptum.  This  situation  and 
extent  would  make  its  eastern  boundary  the 
Red  Sea,  with  an  indefinite  limit  upon  every 
other  side.  The  name  of  Ethiopia,  given  to  the 
country  of  which  Abyssinia  is  but  a  portion, 
was  from  the  Greek,  and  Abyssinia  is  the  Ara- 
bic name,  which  the  inhabitants  reject.  All 
history^  of  this  country  is  unsatisfactorv ;  but  an 
organized  government  of  some  kind  existed 
among  the  Abyssinians  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Solomon,  as  is  proved  by  the 
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scripture  account  of  queen  Sheba's  visit  to  that 
king. 

AcACEsnTM,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Mercury, 
stimamed  Acacesius,  was  worshipped  there* 
Poms.  8,  c.  3,  36,  &c. 

AcADEMU,  I.  a  part  of  the  Geramicus  with- 
out the  city,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  six 
stadia.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  hero 
Academus. 


'£r  tuoTtlMt  ifo/utmnt  ^Ajuutifjou  dtail. 
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It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot ; 
but  Hipparchus  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  it  was  aAerwards 
adorned  with  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  by 
Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house 
and  garden;  and  from  the  time  that  he  there 
delivered  hi8  mstructions,  it  became  in  a  great 
measure  sacred  to  philosophy.  From  traditions 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Academus,  it  is 
said  that  this  place  was  spared  by  the  Lacedsd- 
monians  in  their  incursions  into  Attica.  But 
Sylla,  during  the  siege  of  Athexis,  is  said  to 
have  cut  down  the  groves  of  this  celebrated 
spot  Without  the  enclosure  was  the  monu- 
ment of  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  The 
name  of  AluUhymia  is  still  attached  to  this  once 
favourite  haunt  of  philosophers  and  poets.  Vid. 
Plato.  Cram.  Gr.^PoUtr,  Arch.  Gr.—Plut. 
VU.   dm.  and  SyU.—Paus.  1,  dO.^BawkinSj 

Topogr.  of  Athens. II.  A  villa  of  Cicero. 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Academia,  and 
where  he  probably  composed  his  AcademUa.  It 
was  situated  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  Pu- 
teoli,  and  was  close  to  the  shore.  Cicero  more 
generally  terms  it  his  Puteolanum.  Cic.  ad  AU, 
1,  ep.  3;  14,  ep.  7. 

AcALANDBUB,  or  AcALTNDRUB,  uow  the  Sa- 
landella,  a  river  fallinginto  the  bay  of  Taren- 
tum.    Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

AcAMPsTs,  the  lower  part  of  a  river  which 
separates  Colchis  from  Armenia,  {t  rises  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Tzani  or  Sanni, 
where  it  was  called  Boas.  It  rushes,  says 
D'Anville,  with  such  impetuosity  into  the  sea, 
as  to  forbid  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 

Acanthus,  I.  a  town  on  the  isthmus  that  lies 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulfs;  on 
the  former  of  which  it  is  placed  by  Herodotus 
and  Mela;  on  the  latter,  by  Strabo  and  Pto- 
lemy.    Near  this  place  was   the    canal   of 

Xerxes. 11.  A  town  of  Athamania,  between 

the  Aracthus  and  the  Inachus.    Cram.   Gr. 

III.  A  town  of  Caria,  otherwise  called 

Dulopolis.    Mela,  1,  16,  16.— Plin.  5,  28. 

AcARiA,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  lolas 
cut  off  the  head  of  Eurystheus.    Strab.  8. 

AcARNANiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  having  on  ^ 
the  north  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  west  the  ^ 
Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  east  the  Achelous,  which 
separates  it  from  ^tolia.  To  the  north-west  it 
bordered  on  the  districts  of  the  Amphilochi  and 
Agrsei,  barbarous  tribes,  whose  history  is  chief- 
ly connected  with  that  of  Acamania,  and  may 
therefore  be  included  in  the  description  of  that 
country  which  now  bears  the  name  of,  and 
forms  part  of  the  modem  Livonia.  Travel- 
lers, wto  have  visited  the  interior,  represent  it 
as  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of -no 
great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  while 
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the  YtSieys  are  filled  with  sereral  lakes.  The 
earliest  accounts  represent  this  province  as  in- 
habited by  the  Ileleges,  Curetes,  and  Teleboee ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  Acarnanes 
was  unknown  in  Homer's  time,  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  his  poems.  Cram.  Gr. — Slrab.  10, 
325,  335,  450,  m.^Hobhause,  TraveU.—HoU 
landf  Travels. 

AcARNAB  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  mountain  of 
Attica.    Senec.  in  Hippol.  v.  20. 

AcATHANTus,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strdb.  16. 

Ace,  I.  a  town  in  Phoenicia,  called  also  Pto- 
lemais,  now  Acre.    C.  Nep.  in  Daiam.  c.  5. 

II.  A  place  of  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis, 

where  Orestes  was  cured  from  the  persecution 
of  the  ftiries,  who  had  a  temple  there.  Paus. 
8,  c.  34. 

AcERRJB,  I.  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
aource  of  the  Clanius.  In  theVear  of  the  city 
442  it  received  the  rights  of  a  Roman  city,  but 
was  destroyed  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  Han- 
nibal It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  its  former 
inhabitants  on  his  evacuation  of  Campania.  It 
still  subsists,  and  the  frequent  inundations  from 
the  river,  which  terrified  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
are  now  prevented  by  the  large  drains  dug 

there.     Vtrg.  O.  2,  v.  225.— I*r.  8,  c.  17. 

II.  A  town  on  the  Addua,  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch, Strabo,  and  Polybius.  Its  modem  name 
is  Gherra. 

Ages,  a  river  of  Asia.    HerodoL  3,  c.  117. 

AcEsiA,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
received  tnis  name  from  PhUoctetes,  whose 
wound  was  cured  there.    Philostr. 

AcesAkeBj  now  Che?uiby  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Himalah  mountains  and  empties  into  the 
Indus  in  the  large  province  of  Pendj-^.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemv  the  navigation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  ana  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons had  perished  in  attempting  it  Its  width 
is  computed  by  the  same  author  at  fifteen  stadia. 
The  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  sailing  on 
this  river  are  greatest  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Hydaspes ;  and  so  great  is  the  roar  of  the  waters 
and  the  terror  of  the  scene  at  that  place,  that  in 
passing  it  the  rowers  of  Alexander  dropped  their 
oars,  and  were  at  first  unable  to  proceed.  This 
river  is,  however,  by  Ctuintos  Curtius  supposed 

•  to  unite  with  the  Granges  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Erythrean  Sea.  Alexander  made  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus  the  limit  of 
the  government  of  Philip.  This  point  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan. 
The  effect  of  the  rains  on  this  river  are  remark- 
able ;  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ordinary  width 
of  three  hundred  yards  above  Liahore  is  some- 
times swollen  to  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.     Mela. — Arrian. — Q.     Cwrtim. — MsUte- 

*  Brwn. 

AcEnxj  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  oy  the  name  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  ^neas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  crew  as  he  was  going  to  Italy.  Virg. 
JBft.  5,  T.  746,  &c 

AcBJiORDiff  P0RTU8,  ou  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
in  or  near  the  site  of  which  stands  Conm  at  the 
present  day. 

AcHsoRUM  sTATro,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesns,  where  Polyzena 
was  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and 
where  Hecuba  killed  Polymaestor,  who  had 
murdered  her  son  Polydoms. 

Piwr  l-B. 


AcHAu,  I.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
within  its  ancient  limits  was  oounded  on  the 
north  bv  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  lotiv  chain  of  mountains  which  separated 
it  from  Arcadia.  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Si- 
cyonia.  Towards  the  west  it  reached  the  con- 
fines of  Elis,  the  small  river  Larissus  being 
the  common  boundary.  It  was  anciently  called 
JEgwlus  from  its  maritime  situation,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgic  race.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
lonians,  who  were  in  turn  dispossessed  by  the 
Achaeans.  The  division  into  twelve  districts, 
which  subsequently  formed  the  Achaean  league, 
is  generally  attributed  to  its  earliest  population. 
Achaia  was  at  first  a  small  and  insignificant 
state,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  its  twelve  districts  were  scarcely  equal  to 
those  of  a  single  city.  Upon  the  capture  of  Co- 
rinth by  L.  Mummius,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  Achaean  league,  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  thenceforward  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  applied  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
all  the  country  south  of  Macedonia.  Cram.  Gr. 
—Pausan.  7,  l.^Herod.  7,  94.— Pi«^.  Aral.— 

PoM.  2, 89.— Tflci^.  1,  76. II.  A  small  part 

of  Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  which 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcHARA,  a  town  near  Sardis.    Strab.  14. 

AcHARN£,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Attic 
demi,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Menidi. 
Vid.  Aristoph. 

AchelOus,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
times.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  from 
mount  Pindus,  through  the  country  of  the  Dolo- 
pians,  Agneans  and  Acainanians,  and  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  CEniada. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  (quantity  of  al- 
luvial soil  which  is  there  deposited ;  many  of 
the  islands,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Echinades,  being  by  that  means  con- 
nected with  the  main  land.  As  its  course  also 
varied  greatly,  which  occasioned  inundations  in 
the  districts  throujgh  which  it  flowed,  hence 
called  Paracheloitis,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dykes  and  dams ; 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable 
of  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  river  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira,  so  beautifully  introduced  in 
the  Trachinicas  of  Sophocles,  ver.  507.  The 
Achelous  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Thoas  and  Thestius.  Most  ancient  writers 
name  it  as  a  river  of  Acamania ;  some,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  ^tolia,  which  is  owing  to  the 
variation  in  the  limits  of  these  two  countries. 
The  modem  name  is  Aspropotamo.  .Cram.  Gr. 
3, 90.— //.  21. 193.— 7%«c.  2, 102.— /hW.  4, 168. 
Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Alpheus. III.  Another,  flowing 

f3rom  mount  Sipylus.    Paits,  8,  c.  38. 

Acheron,  I.  a  river  celebrated  in  antiquity 
from  its  supposed  communication  with  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  a  little  below  Parga.  Homer  called  it,  from 
the  dead  appearance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  ri- 
vers of  hell ;  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by 
all  succeeding  poets.  It  is  known  in  modem 
geography  by  the  name  of  the  Souli  river,  and 
the  gloominess  of  its  scenery  accords  well  with 
the  fhncied  honors  of  Tartarus.  It  rises  in 
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Molossia,  flows  through  Thesprotia,  and,  after 
passing  tluroagh  the  Acherusian  lake,  fails  into 
the  sea  near  the  Chimerian  promontory.  The 
word  Acheron  is  oit^n  taken  for  hell  itself. 

Cram.  Qr.'-Livy,  7, 2i.—  Th,uc.  1,46. II.  A 

branch  of  the  Alphens  in  Elis.  Vid.  Part  III. 
AcHERONTU.  now  Acerenzu^  was  situated,  as 
Horace  descrioes  it,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
hill,  south  of  Ferentum.  It  is  called  Acheron- 
turn  by  Livy,  who  mentions  it  as  a  strong  place 
of  Apulia.  Procopius  notices  it  as  a  fortress 
of  very  great  strength.  Cram,  It.  3,  291. — 
Liv.  9,  30. 

AcHERUsiA  PALiTB,  I.  a  marsh  through  which 
the  Acheron  flows,  near  its  mouth.  Its  site  is 
now  only  to  be  discovered  bj  the  reeds  and 
aquatic  plants  which  almost  choke  up  the  wa- 
ter. The  destructive  effects  of  the  malaria  are 
perceptible  in  the  sallow  and  emaciated  counte- 
nances of  the  surrounding  peasantry.  Hence, 
probably,  it  was  that  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  disease  transferred  the 
miasmata  of  the  plain  to  the  Plutonian  lake, 
and  represented  \i  as  emitting  a  deadly  effluvia. 
Bugkes'  Travels. II,  Another  in  Italy,  be- 
tween Misenum  and  Cumae,  to  which  the  mo- 
dem Logo  di  Pusaro  probably  answers. III. 

A  lake  of  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  over  which,  as 
Diodorus,  liS.  1.  mentions,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  conveyed,  and  received  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  actions  of  their  life.  The  boat  was 
called  Bans,  and  the  feriyman  Charon.  Hence 
arose  the  fable  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  Ac.  af- 
terwards imported  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and 
adopted  in  the   religion  of  the  country. 

AcBBRtsiAs,  a  place  or  cave  in  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  drag- 
ged Cerberus  out  of  hell.    Xenoph.  Anab.  6. 
AcmLLEA.     Vid.  Lcnce. 
AcmLLETTM,  a  town  of  Troas,  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  built  by  the  Mityleneans.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. 
AciDAS,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Jardanus.    Pans.  5,  c.  5. 

AciLLA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrumetum ; 
(some  read  AcoUa.)    Cos.  Afr.  c.  33. 
AciRiB,  now  Agrt,  a  river  of  Lucania. 
AcoNTisMA,  a  defile  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
eighteen  miles  from  Philippi,  also  called  Sym- 
bolum  and  the  Pass  of  the  Sapaei. 

AcoNTOB&LUs,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  under 
Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  ApoUon. 
arg.  2. 

AcRA,  I.  a  town  of  Italy, II.  Euboea, 

m.  Cyprus, IV.  Acamania, V.  Sicily, 

VI.   Africa, Vn.  Sarmatia,  &c. 

VIII.  A  promontory  of  Calabria,  now  Capo  di 
Lenca. . 

AcRADiNA,  the  citadel  of  Svracuse,  taken  by 
Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  PhU.  in  Mar- 
eel — Cie.  in  Verr.  4. 

AcRJBpmA,  a  town  in  Boeotia ;  whence  Apol- 
lo is  called  Acnjephius.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  eminence  above  the  village  of  Car- 
ditza.  Herodot.  8,  c.  136. 
AcRAOAB,  Vid.  Agragas. 
AcRATROs,  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  mount  Athos  is  situate,  towards  the 
8tr3rmonic  gulf.  It  is  the  modem  Capo  Mmte 
Santo. 

AcROCERAUNn  M0NTE8,  kiiowii  in  modem  geo- 
graphy by  the  name  of  (^imarra,  formed  the  nar 
toral  Doandary  of  niyria  and  Chaonia.    This 
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lofty  chain,  so  celebrated  in  antiqait3r  ab  the 
seat  of  storms  and  tempests,  extends  for  seve- 
ral miles  along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Linguet- 
to,  the  Acroceraunium  PrpmorUonum^  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sit/rtn^ ;  while  inland  it  is 
connected  with  the  ramifications  of  the  Thes- 
protian  and  Molossian  mountains.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  are  full  of  allusions  to  these 
dangerous  rocks. 

Acroceraunium  PROMONTORnTM.  Vid.  Aero- 
ceraunii  Monies. 

AcRocoRiNTmjs,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  There  is  a  temple  of  Venus 
on  the  top,  and  Corinth  is  built  at  the  bottom. 
Strab.  8.—Paus.  %  c.  4.— Phrf.  in  Arat.—SUU. 
Theb.  7,  V.  106. 

Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.    Pans,  in  Attic. 

AcROREA  REGio,  the  border  tract  along  the 
boundary  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  so  called  fh>m 
its  mountainous  character.  It  contained  several 
towns,  of  which  Lasion  was  one.  Xen.  BeU. 
3,2,221. 

AcTE,  I.  the  peninsula  in  which  mount  Athos 
rises,  between  the  Singitic  and  Strymonic  gulfs. 
II.  Also  a  name  applied  to  the  coast  of  At- 
tica, (from  d*T»,  a  shore,)  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.  TViuc.  4, 109. — 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  3. 

AcnuM,  I.  a  town  of  Acamania,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  an  elevated  promontory.  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  Actium  as  a  j)ort  in  the  territory 
of  Anactorium.  The  antiquity  of  the  tenaple  of 
Apollo  appears  to  have  been  great,  since  Virgil 
supposes  It  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  iBneas. 
The  name  of  Azio  is  still  attached  to  some 
ruins  which  are  visible  on  a  bold  rocky  height 
in  the  position  assigned  by  D'Anville  to  Actium. 
Strab.-^Thnc.  1,  29.— -£».  3,  274.— JBtt^^A^rs' 

Travels. II.  A  promontory  of  Corcyra."Cw. 

ad  AU.  7,  2. 

Addua,  now  the  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalp^e 
Gktul.  It  separated  the  Insubres  fi-om  the  Ce- 
nomani,  and,  aftej;  supplying  the  lake  Larius, 
empties  into  the  Po  some  distance  below  the 
town  of  AcerrsB.  Strabo  refers  its  origin  to  the 
mount  Adula,  which  can  only  be  correct  if 
Adula  be  a  name  applied  to  all  the  Rhtstian 
Alps.    Strabo. — Cram.  II. 

Adonis,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  in 
mount  Lebanon,  and  falling,  after  a  north-west 
course,  near  Byblus,  into  the  sea.  The  soil 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  of  a  reddish 
clay,  and  when  the  floods  prevail  the  reddish 
tinge  of  the  waters  afi%)rds  occasion  to  the  poets 
for  some  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  name 
of  Adonis. 

ADRAMYmuM,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea-coast  of  M3rsia,  near  the  Caycus.  SlnA, 
13.— T^ueyd.  5,  c.  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Eder, 
running  through  Hesse,  and  falling  into  the 
Weser  not  far  firom  Cassel.  Tac.  Arm.  1, 96.— 
Polyb. 

AdrAnijm,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  .Etna,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief  deity  of 
the  place  was  called  Adranuis,  aind  his  templa 
was  guarded  by  1000  dote.    PM.  in  Tiind. 

Adbabtu,  a  regioti  and  dty  of  the  T)road  te 
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Mjsia,  y^Wjfl^  fk^  l»tt]^  firaght  tiuere  by 
Alexander  with  the  Persians,  Aorastu  Campi  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  first  meeting  took  place 
between  the  rival  kings.  Its  earlier  name  was 
Parium,  but  Homer  caUs  it  Adrastia.   Arrian, 

'Strabo, 

Adbu.    Vid.  BidruB. 

Adbunopoub.    Vid.  Hadrianopolu, 

Adruuetum.    Vid.  Hudrumetum. 

AnuATUcAy  and  Atuatuca,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Eburones.  The  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  calls  it  Aduapa,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  the  Tongri  and  their  city  Atuacutum.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Eburones  the  Tongri  oc- 
cupied their  territory;  whence  TangreSy  the 
modem  name  of  the  ancient  town.  Tingres  is 
in  the  Pceys-bas,  between  Maestricht  and  Lovr 
vain.     Cos.  BeU.G.  6,  33  and  H,  Lemaire's  ed. 

AouLA.    Vid.  Addva. 

AxxTLis,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt 

MSf  Ma,  or  iBjBA,  an  island  of  Colchis,  in 
thePhasis.    ApoUtn^Z. 

JSantium,  the  promontory  which  closes  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  Magtiftsian  side. 

Mab.    Vid.  Aous. 

^cuLANUM,  or  ^CLANUM,  a  towu  of  Sam- 
mum^  must  be  placed  on  the  Appian  Way,  about 
13  miles  from  BeneveiUo.  Holstenius  first  dis- 
covered its  ruins  near  Mirabelia,  on  the  site 
called  by  the  natives  Le  QroUe.  Cram.  U.  2, 
^m.—App.  Civ.  BeU.  1,  51. 

JSoEPaos,  now,  perhaps,  Dipso,  a  town  of 
EubcBa,  where  were  some  warm  springs  conse- 
crated to  Hercules.    Phd.  VU.  Syll. 

JEdbsba^  or  Ebb88a,  a  town  near  Pella.  Ca- 
ranus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  it  by  following 
goats  (siiyttf)  that  sought  shelter  froo^  the  rain, 
and  odled  it  hence  -figae,  otherwise  written 
Mge,  -figea,  and  JSgaea.  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  country  until  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Fella.  It  is  believed 
that  Vodina  on  the  Vistritza  represents  this 
ancient  city;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  se- 
pulchres in  the  vicinity.  Justin.  7, 1. — Clarke's 
Travels.^PLina/,  4,  10. 

^dicCla  Ridiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance :  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  which  caused  so  much 
joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worship- 
ped at  Sparta.  Plul.  in  Jj^c.  Agid.  and  Cleam. 
Pausanias  also  mentions  a  dwc  ytKotrof. 

JEoA^  an  island  of  the  j^gean  sea,  between 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

Mqjr,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia.    Vid.  Mdes- 

ja.- ^11.  A  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Crathis, 

celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Homer.    In  Slrabo's  time  it  had 

ceased  to  exist.    B.  8,  203.— SKra*.  8. III. 

Another  in  Eubcea,  south  of  ^depsus;  proba- 
bly the  modem  Akio. 

^QAiB,a  town  and  sea-port  of  Cilicia.  Ltt- 
can,  3,  V.  227. 

^OfiUM  MARE,  the  ArehivelagOt  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  eastern  shores  of  Greece  and  the  op- 
posite eontinent  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  con.si- 
dered  particularly  stormy  and  dan^rous; 
whence  the  proverb,  tot  Ai>afoir  rhM.  Different 
•paxlt  were  m6iwi  bj  partieular  names^  as  the 


Mare  Myrtoum,  which  lay  between  the  Gy- 

clades  and  the  Feloponnesian  coast;  and  the 
Icahum,  which  washed  the  Lydian  coast;  and 
the  isl^ds  Myconus,  Icaria,  and  Samos.  Tra- 
dition referred  the  origin  of  its  name  to  .£geusi 
but  Strabo,  with  more  probability,  deduced  it 
from  the  liule  island  of  Mgai  in  the  vicinity  of 
Euboea.  Cramer,  Greece,  1,  l.—uEsck.  Agam, 
642.— flew.  Od.  2,  16. 

JEoALEoa,  or  JSgaleum,  a  mountain  of  Atti- 
ca, opposite  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat  du- 
ring the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships  in  the  adjacent  sea.  Herodot.  8,  c 
90.— T^ttcyrf.  2,  c.  19. 

iEoAN,  and  £gon,  the  iEgean  sea.  Flac,  1, 
628.— 5W.  5,  56. 

Agates,  I.  a  promontory  of  iEolia. IL 

Three  islands  opposite  Cartnage,  called  Arae  by 
Virg.  jEn.  1,  near  which  the  Romans,  under 
Catulus,  in  the  first  Punic  War,  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno,  242  B.C.  Liv, 
21,  c.  10  and  41,  1.  22,  c.  54.— iW?ia,  2,  c.  7.— 
SU.  1,  V.  61. 

^GELfiON,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  taken  by 
king  Altalos.  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  iEgeleon  in  Livy,  we  should  read 
Pteleon. 

.£ge8ta,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily  near 
mount  Eryx,  destroyed  by  Agalhocles.  It  ww 
sometimes  called  Segesta  and  Acesta.  Its 
ruins  are  still  seen  in  the  vale  of  Mazara.  Diod, 
10. 

^GiAi.EA,  I.  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. II.  Another  in  the  Ionian 

sea,  near  the  Echinades.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Bb- 

rodot,  4,  c.  107. III.  The  ancient  name  of 

Peloponnesus.    Strab.  12. — I\iMa,  2,  c.  7. 

iEcnALUii,  I.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor. II.  A 

mountain  of  Gralatia.    Vid.  Achaia. 

.£gida,  a  town  in  the  little  island  of  JBgidis, 
on  the  coast  of  Histria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Formio.  The  later  name  of  this  place  was 
Justinopolis ;  it  is  now  Capo  d^Istria.  Plirt.  3, 
19.— Cram.  It. 

^GiLA,  a  place  in  Laconia,  where  Aristo- 
menes  was  talcen  prisoner  by  a  crowd  of  reli- 

fious  women  whom  he  had  attacked.    Paus. 
,  c.  17. 

JEauA,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euripus,  be-  ' 
longing  to  the  Styrians,  where  the  rersian 
fleet,  under  Datis  and  Ariapheraes,  was  moor- 
ed before  the  battle  of  Marathon.    It  is  now 

SUntri.  Herod.  6,  101  and  107. ^11.  Another, 

now  CerigoUe,  between  Cythera  and  Crete. 

^glmOrus,  or  ^GiMURUs,  an  island  near 
Lvbia,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  which 
Virgil  mentions  under  the  name  of  Arae.  Plin. 
5,  c.  7. 

Mgwk^  now  Egirui  or  Enghia,  an  island, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Athe- 
nian, Megarian,  and  Peloponnesian  coasts. 
Pausanias  observes  that  of  all  the  Greek  islands 
it  is  the  most  inaccessible,  being  surrounded  bjr 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  In  fabulous  times  this 
island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  £none, 
which  it  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  .figi- 
na,  mother  of  ^acus  and  the  long  line  of  he- 
roes descended  from  him.  It  received  colonies 
from  Crete,  Argos,  and  Epidaura«».  The  Cretan 
may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  of 
Argos  to  the  period  in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant 
11 
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of  that  0117.  The  Epidanrians,  who  crossed 
over  into  Egina,  were  a  deuu^hineiit  of  those 
Dorians  who  had  left  Argos  under  Deiphontes 
to  settle  at  Epidaoros.  After  the  battle  of 
Plateea,  ^gina  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  chiel  em- 
porium of  Greece:  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  whole  population  from  theisland,  replacing 
them  with  some  of  their  own  citizens.  Alter 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami;  Lysander  re-esta- 
blished the  ^ginets,  but  they  never  recovered 
their  former  prosperity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  island  is  about  180  stadia  in  circuit.  The 
vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  cover 
an  extensive  plain,  and  the  walls  of  the  port 
and  arsenal  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent  Cram.  Or.  3,  p.  275. — Strabo,  8. — Be- 
rod.  8,  46.— Pflw.  2,  29.—TfiAicffd.-^Xen.  HeU. 
2,2,5. 

.fioiNiuM,  an  important  city  in  the  north-west 
of  Thessaly,  near  the  Ion,  which  Livy  describes 
as  almost  impregnable.  The  Epiiomizer  of 
Strabo  seems  lo  place  it  in  Macedonia,  and 
SUph.  Byz.f  still  more  incorrectly,  in  Illyria. 
It  was  taKen  by  the  Athamanes  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  and,  some  years  after,  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Paulus  ^milius.  Its  strength  de- 
terred Flaminius  from  laying  sie^e  to  it.  Mo- 
eosd  probably  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  355.— Z^w,  32,  15 : 
36,13;  44,46;  46,27. 

.£a!RA,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Achsean 
league,  was  nearly  opnoslte  to  (Eanthe,  in  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Ozolse,  and  near  the  sea 
of  Connth,  between  Sicyon  and  .£ginm.  The 
port  was  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Grell,  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  woody  hill  above  the  spot  now  called 
Blovbovki.  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Hvper- 
esia.  The  change  to  iEgira  is  accountea  for 
by  PausaniaSf  7, 26. — Polyb.  4, 57. — Herodot.  1, 
145. 

JEaiRoaaaXj  a  town  of  JStolia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  149. 

^GiTUM,  a  town  of  .£olia,  on  a  mountain 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.     Thucyd.  3,  c.  97. 

^giUM,  now  Vostizzay  a  town  of  Achaia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus.  Here  for  a  long 
time  the  general  states  of  Achaia  held  their  as- 
semblies, until  a  law  was  made  by  Philopoemen, 
by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns  became  in 
its  turn  the  place  of  rendezvous.  According  to 
Strabo  these  meetings  were  convened  near  the 
town,  in  a  spot  called  .£narium,  where  was  a 
grove  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Pausanias  affirms, 
that  in  his  time  the  Acheans  still  collected  to- 
gether at  iE^um,  as  the  Amphictyons  did  at 
Delphi  and  ThermopyleB.  Among  its  temples 
was  one  to  Jupiter  Homagyrius,  which  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Agamem- 
non convened  all  the  chieftains  of  Greece  be- 
fore the  Trojan  expedition.  Cram.  Gr.  3,  63— 
Iav.  38,  l.—Polyb.  2,  54,  Z.—St^iyib.  S.—Paus. 
%VQandU. 

£aoN,  and  £oan,  I.  a  promontory  of  Lem- 

nos. II.  A  name  of  the  .£g8ean.  Stat.  Tkeb. 

6,  fil^—Flacc.  1, 628. 

iEoospoTAMOi,  a  small  river  of  the  Thra- 
eian  Chersonese,  which  empties  into  the  Hel- 
ieapoDt    At  its  mouth  stands  a  town  or  port  of 


the  same  name,  where  the  Atheniim  fleet  was 
totally  defeated  by  Lysander,  A.  C.  405.  The 
village  of  Gaiata  probably  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  d!30.-^Berod<4. 
9,  Ii9.—J[en.  HM.  2,  19.— Pte^.  AicUf.—Com. 
Nep.  Alcid. 

^G08A0£,  an  AsiUic  nation  under  Attalus, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  settlement  near  the  Hellespont.  Pa- 
lyb.b. 

.£go8thenjb,  a  town  of  Megaris,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Pagee,  whither  the  Lacedaemonians 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Ptolemy 
erroneously  assigns  it  to  Phocis.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  village  of  Porto  GermAno,- 
where  there  are  yet  considerable  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  and  a  perfect  town,  may 
be  considered  as  the  ancient  JEgostnene. 
Cravi.  Gr.  2,  437.— -Xe».  HeU.  6,  4,  26. 

.£ouaA,  the  middle  island  of  the  iEgates 
near  Sicily. 

JBgtpsus,  a  town  of  the  Gets,  near  the  Da- 
nube.    Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  8.  ll  4,  ep.  7. 

.£GTPTroM  MARE,  that  part  of.  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

JEoYPTOs,  a  country  lying  between  Arabia 
on  the  east,  Libya  on  the  west,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south. 
It  has  been  by  different  writers  assigned  to  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  the  limits  which  separate  it 
from  either  country  are  not  well  defined.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Strabo,  confined  the  name 
Egypt  to  the  parts  watered  and  overflowed  by 
the  Wile.  It  presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  an 
immense  valley,  extending  nearly  600  miles  in 
length,  and  hemmed  in,  on  either  side,  by  a 
ridge  of  hills  and  a  vast  expanse  of  desert.  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  soil  varies,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  rocky  barriers  by  which 
its  limits  are  determined;  spreading,  m  some 
parts,  into  a  spacious  plain,  while  at  others  it 
contracts  its  dimensions  to  less  than  two  leagues. 
The  mean  width  has  been  estimated  at  about 
nine  miles;  and  hence,  including  the  whole 
area  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  first 
cataract,  the  extent  of  Ihnd  capable  of  bearing 
crops  has  been  computed  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  acres.  Egypt  was  divided  into  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latitude  of  Cairo  presentmg  in  our 
day  the  line  of  demarcation.  There  was  an- 
other division,  frequently  alluded  to  bv  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  namely,  that  of  the  Delta, 
the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Thebaid.  The  first 
of  these  provinces  was  comprehended  within 
the  two  principal  branches  or  the  Nile  from  its 
division  to  its  mouths ;  the  third  occupied  the 
narrow  valley  of  Upper  Eigypt ;  while  to  the  se- 
cond was  allotted  the  intermediate  space,  which 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  nomes, 
districts,  or  cantons.  The  Delta  is  now  called 
Bahariy  which  signifies  in  the  Arabic  a  mari- 
time district.  The  modem  name  of  Vosta%i, 
which  expresses  in  Arabic  an  intermediate 
space,  still  marks  the  ancient  Heptanomis. 
Said,  south  of  Vostani,  designates  the  The- 
baid. About  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  eastern  division  of  the  Delta,  between 
Arabia  and  the  Phatnitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as 
high  as  Heliopolis,  was  erected  into  a  new  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Angnstimmica.  The 
Heptanomis  took  under  Arcadins,  son  of  the 
great  Theodofiius,  the  name  of  Arcadia;  and  at 
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a  later  period  the  ThdNud  was  divided  into 
Anterior  and  Superior.  As  lo  the  origin  of  the 
name  JEeyptns  much  diversitv  of  opinion  has 
existed,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  that  a  ce- 
lebrated king  of  this  name  bequeathed  it  to  his 
dominions,  which  had  tbrmeriy  passed  nnder 
the  appellation  of  ASria,  or  the  und  of  heat  and 
blackness.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  He- 
brews it  is  called  Mizraim,  the  plural  form  of  the 
oriental  noun  Mizr,  the  name  which  is  applied 
to  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  The 
Copes  retain  the  native  word  Chemia,  which, 
nernaps,  has  some  relation  to  Cham,  the  son  of 
Koah;  or,  as  Plutarch  insiauates,  may  only  de^ 
note  that  oarkness  of  colour  which  appears  in  a 
rich  soil  or  the  human  eye.  Mizraim  was  one 
cf  the  children  of  Cham.  Bruce  remarks  that 
YGypt,  the  term  used  by  the  Ethiopians  when 
they  speak  of  Egypt,  means  the  country  of  Ca- 
nals; a  d^cription  very  suitable  to  the  improved 
condition  of  that  valley  under  its  ancient  kings. 
In  the  heroic  a^  of  Greece  the  word  .£gyptus 
was  employed  m  reference  to  an  ancient  sove- 
reign, to  the  land,  and  also  to  the  river.  Ac- 
cording to  another  opinion,  the  name  of  Copt, 
which  distinguishes  the  remains  of  the  original 
nations  from  the  Arabs  and  fh>m  the  Tutks,  is 
in  the  form  of  Kypt,  no  other  than  the  root  of 
the  €hreek  name  .figyptus.  Of  all  the  countries 
of  the  ancient  worldnone  is  more  deservedly  the 
sabjeet  of  inquiry  than  Egypt  The  antiquity 
of  its  institutions,  their  influence,  real  or  imagi< 
nary,  i^n  the  rest  of  the  world,  producing 
revolutions  abroad,  though  at  home  unvar3ring; 
its  stupendous  monuments,  which  have  resisted 
the  influence  of  time  from  a  period  so  remote  as 
to  defy  calculation ;  its  peculiar  climate  and  geo- 
graphical relatums;  and  its  mysterious  river,  to 
which  the  country  owes  its  very  existence ;  all 
and  each  of  these  distinguish  it  from  almost 
every  other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the 
seasons.  In  our  wmter  months,  when  nature  is 
for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  cariy  life  into  these 
elimates;  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt's  enamelled 
meadows  is  then  delightful  to  Vie  eye.  In  the 
opposite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  no- 
thmg  but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry  or  dry,  hard, 
and  dusty.  During  the  period  of  summer,  from 
June  to  the  close  of  September,  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. The  scarcity  of  rain  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  ^  A  long  valley,''  says  M.  Reg- 
nier,  "encircled  with  hills  and  mountains,  pre- 
sents no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  sufficient 
elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The 
evaporations  fh)m  the  Mediterranean,  too,  du- 
ring siunmer,  carried  off  by  the  north  winds, 
which  have  almost  the  constancy  of  trade  winds 
in  Egjrpt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  progress, 
pass  over  the  country  without  interruption,  and 
collect  around  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 
There,  deposited  in  rains,  thev  swell  the  tor- 
rents, which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its 
waters,  and,  under  the  form  of  an  inundation, 
restore,  with  usury,  to  Esrypt,  the  blessings  of 
which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  it." 
That  the  absence  of  rain  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
pevious  aridity  of  the  soil  is  clearly  established 
by  the  fact,  that  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is 
moist,  rain  is  not  uncommon;  while  at  Cairo, 
Ibr  example,  there  are,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
akowwi  m  the  yatr;  in  Upper  Egypt,  ona  or 


two  at  most  The  canals  of  Egj^  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  extended  the  fertilizing  influence 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of  its  inundation. 
{Vid.  NUus.)  jyAnmUe.—RusseWs  Egypt. 
—MaUe-Bfun. — Btrod. — Justin.  1. — Plin.  5, 
1 ;  14,  r—Polyb.  U.—Diod.  I.— Curt.  4,  1.— 
Pans.  1,  U.—Msla,  1,  d.-^ApoUod.  2,  1  and  5. 

^oTs,  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.  Its  site 
is  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
Agia  Eireney  near  the  village  of  CoUitia.  Cram. 
Gr.—Polyb.  2,  54.— Paw.  3,  3;  8,  27. 

.£MATmoN,  and  £mathia.     Vid.  EmaUdon. 

w£mona,  now  Ijaybachj  on  the  Save.  At  a 
late  period,  when  the  confines  of  Italy  were 
extended  beyond  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  this  was 
considered  the  last  town  of  that  country.  Hb- 
rodian. 

.Smonta,  a  country  of  Greece,  which  received 
its  name  from  iEmon  or  .£mus,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  JSmo- 
nt«5,  as  being  bom  there.  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el. 
11,  1.  4,  el.  l.^Boral.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  also 
called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyrrha,  Deucalion's  wife, 
who  reigned  tnere. — The  word  has  been  indis- 
criminately applied  to  Greece  by  some  writers. 
Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

.Snaria,  now  Isekia^  an  island  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast.  It  was  otherwise  called  Inarime 
and  Pithecusa.  The  latter  name  commonly  in- 
cludes the  adjacent  island  of  Prochyta,  now 
-     ••       -      •  •'       /Tt 


Procida. 
origin, 


Inarime  some  consider  of  Tuscan 
ing  apes,  rendered  in  Greek  by 


the  term  Pithecussc.  Pliny  refers  these  names 
to  the  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  in  the 
island.  The  Latin  poets  have  applied  it  to  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  place  of  torment  al- 
lotted to  the  earth-bom  Typhoeus,  in  conse- 
(^uence,  no  doubt,  of  the  frequent  volcanic  erap- 
tions.  Three  colonies  in  succession,  of  Eretn- 
ans,  Chalcidians,  and  Syracusans,  were  driven 
by  the  earthquakes  from  the  island.  Mount 
Epopeus,  now  EpemeOj  or  Monte  San  NioflOj 
was  remark8ft)]e  for  its  volcanic  character. 
Oram.  B.  2,  IQ&.^Liv.  8, 22.— ilftZ.  2,  T—Plin. 
3,  ^.—Strab.  5. 

jEnarium.     Vid.  JEgivm. 

Mntk^  or  ^NEiA,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Thessalonica,  and  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  latter  place.  Livy  states 
that  sacrifices  were  performed  here  annually  in 
honour  of  iEneas,  the  reputed  founder.  Lyco- 
phron  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  this  city  by 
^neas ;  and  Virgil  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
the  tradition.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by 
P.  ^milins,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Its 
ruins  are  visible  near  the  .small  town  of  Pano- 
mt,  close  to  the  headland  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  perhaps  the  ^nion  of  Scymnus. 
Cram.  Or.  1,  242.— ivtr.  40, 4;  45,  'sTl.—Mn.  3, 

16. n.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  on  the  riglii 

bank  of  the  Achelous,  about  70  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  Strabo  states  that  it  was  formerly  si- 
tuated higher  up  the  river,  but  was  afterwards 
removed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ruins  of 
THgardon  represent  the  more  recent  .£nea, 
and'  that  those  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Palao 
CaUmna  answer  to  the  more  ancient  town. 
Cram.  Or.  2,  30.— STroft.  10. 

JENTANtTM  Snros,  a  name  given  by  some  to 
die  MaliacuB  Sinus.    lAvy,  28, 5;  33, 3. 
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MxfOB,  La  town  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the 
Hebrus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  formed  by 
that  river.  Herodoius  calls  it  an  ^olic  city ;  by 
others  its  foundation  is  ascribed  respectively  to 
Mitylene  and  Cumae.  Its  more  ancient  name 
was  Poltyobria.  Virgil  supposes  ^neas  to 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered 
Poljdorus,  and  iniimates  that  he  founded  a  city 
which  he  named  al\er  himself.  Pliny  states 
that  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  was  at  iEnos;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  according  to  Homer,  the  city  was 
called  Mnos  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  .£Lnos, 
as  well  as  Maronea,  had  been  declared  a  free 
town  by  the  Roman  senate  before  the  time  of 
Pliny.  It  is  known  to  the  B^zantioe  writers 
under  the  name  of  Enos,  which  it  still  preserves. 
JSnos  and  its  district  belonged  originally  to  the 
Ap^thii;  it  was  also  called  Apsinthus,  and 
the  Apsynthii  are  named  by  Herodotus  as  a  peo- 
ple bordering  on  the  Thracian  Chersonnese. 
We  read  of  a  river  Apsinthus  in  Dionys,  Pe- 
rieg.  bn.  Oram.  Or.  1,  Z^S.-^Herod,  4,  90; 
6,  34;  9,  H^.-Stepk.  Byz.—ApoUod.  Btbl  3, 
6,  9.—ViTg.  jEn.  3.  18;  4,  11.    11.  4,  519^ 

Plin.  4, 11. II.  A  town  near  mount  Ossa. 

SUmk.Bf/z. 

JEnum,  a  mountain  in  Cephallenia.    Strab.  7. 

.£Nf  RA,  a  town  of  Tnasos.  Berodot.  6, 
C.47. 

iBouA,  or  ^Qus,  a  coun^  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  iEgean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  the  north, 
and  Ionia  at  the  south.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  many  of 
the  ne^hbouring  islands.  They  had  12,  others 
say  30,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Cumae  and 
Lesbos  were  the  most  fjeimous.  They  received 
their  name  from  ^olus,  son  of  Hellenus.  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  C,  80 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
«« The  JEolian  Greeks,"  says  Gillies,  "  esta^ 
bUsbed  themselves,  88  years  afler  the  taking  of 
Troy,  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their  colo- 
xiies  firom  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river'Hermus,  which  delightful  country, 
with  the  idamd  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  received 
the  name  of  Mo\\s  or  £olia,  to  denote  that  the 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  iEolian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  ^olia  continued  for  a  long 
time  free,  and  the  assembly  of  the  confederated 
cities  met  annually  in  the  city  of  Cumss.  The 
country  was,  however,  subdued  by  the  Lydians, 
and  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Croesus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  dialect  of 
the  iEolians  was  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  connects  it  with  various 
other  idioms  of  Europe."  Berodat.  1,  c.  26, 
&c.— Stra*.  1,  2  and  Q.—Plin.  5,  c.  30.— iMfe- 
2a,  1,  c.  2  and  18. — Thessaly  has  been  anciently 
caUed  iColia.  Boeotus,  son  of  Neptune,  having 
settled  there,  called  his  followers  Boeotians,  and 
iheir  country  Boeotia. 

iEoLT£  and  iEouDBs,  seven  islands  between 
SicHy  and  Italy;  called  Lipara,  Hiera,  Stron- 
gyle,  Didyrae,  Ericusa,  Phoenicusa,  and  Eu- 
onymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the  winds ; 
and  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them  £olia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  .£olus,  the  god  of  storms  and 
winds.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  FiiZ- 
eanxiB  and  HephasUades^  and  JOion.  Per.  1154, 
caUs  them  Plotie;  but  they  are  known  now 
among  thie  modems  under  the  general  appeUsp. 


ti<xi  of  Lipaii  blands.   lMeam.6,r.W9^^mJit§- 

tin.  4,  c.  1. 

.£ouDA,  I.  a  city  of  Tenedos.— -— IL  An- 
other near  ThermoOTlse.    BtrodU.  8,  c.  35. 

£pr,  a  town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
I^estor.    SUU.  4,  Tkeb.  v.  180. 

^QUiM&Liuii,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  lev- 
elled to  the  ground.  JAv.  4,  c.  16. 
^SAODB,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. 
.£sAau8,  now  Etaro^  a  river  in  the  Bnittio- 
rum  Ager.  At  its  mouth  stands  Crotona. 
The  JEsarus  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  best 
Bucolics  in  Theocritus.  Pobyb.  FVagm.  10,  i. 
—  T5Uoc./rfy«.4,  17. 

JEatFUB,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Ida,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  very  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Granicus,  empties  into 
the  Propontis  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tar- 
sius  and  the  Granicus.    lyAnviUe. 

JSsEBNu,  now  Jivmia,  a  town  of  Samnium, 
said  to  have  been  colonized  about  the  be- 
nning  of  the  first  Punic  War.  In  the  Social 
^ar  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Subse- 
lently,  it  was  re-col<Niized  by  Augustus  and 
ero.  Cram.  U.  2,  230.— I^v.  EpU.  16.— Ajvp. 
BeU.  Civ.  1,  41. 

JSns,  I.  now  the  Bsino  or  Fiwm€sint>i  a  river 
of  Italy,  which  separates  Umbria  from  Pice- 
num.    It  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  empties 

into  the  Hadriatic  north  of  Ancona. II.  A 

town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .£sis.    It  is  now 
kd.    The  name  is  also  written  j£sium.    Old 
inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  colony.    Cram, 
^Strab.  b.-'Plin.  3,  14. 
JEsiuM.     Vid.  Msu. 
JEsoN,  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  4 
ties  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  near  Pyd 
A  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 
-fisdpus,  a  river  of  Pontus.    Strab.  12. 
.£sTR£UM,  a  city  of  the  ^streei,  a  Pseonian 
tribe  named  by  Ptolemy,    ^straeum  is  proba- 
bly the  Asterium  of  Livy.    Perhaps  the  As- 
traea  assigned  by  SUfh.  Byz.  to  lUyria,  is  the 
city  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Pliny  calls 
it  Astr»a.     Cram.  Or.  1,  §73.— Zi«.  40,  23.— 
Plin.  4,  10. 

JEiJshA,  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race in  the  same  line  with  Tibur,  and  there- 
fore naturallv  supposed  to  have  stood  in  it^  vi- 
cinity. In  Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed. 
This  ancient  site  remains  undiscovered.  Cram. 
JR.  2,  66.— fliw.  3,  Od.  29.— P^m».  3,  5. 

^svME,  or  CEsYME,  incorrectly  written  Si- 
syme,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  which  op- 
posed the  Romans  in  the  last  Macedonian  war. 
The  same  as  the  Emathea  of  Livy.  Bofuu  S>. 
S.—nvc—Liv.  43, 7. 

.Sthalia,  called  by  the  Latins  Ilva,  and  now 
the  island  of  Elba.  It  was  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  Populoninm,  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Tuscan  coast.  This  island  was  early  ce- 
lebrated for  its  iron  mines,  which  exhibit  marks 
of  having  been  worked  from  the  remotest  times. 
The  supply  of  metallic  substance  was  so  great, 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that 
it  was  constantly  renewed.  Arisi.  De  JMirabil. 
^PUn.  34, 14.— Ftr/f.  10, 173.— Cr«w.  U. 

JETBioFf  A.  No  name  that  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient writer  is  used  with  less  precision  than 
JEtM<q[4». '  Sow»r  rspwBOBiB  Jove  as  k^vHig 
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(HympUB,  mid  t^iairiiig  to  a  fetst  in  Ethiopia 
upon  ihe  Ocean.  By  some,  Ocean,  in  the  pas- 
rage  alluded  to,  is  referred  to  the  Nile ;  bat  it 
doubtless  applies  to  the  fabled  waters  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  many  of  the  ancients, 
girt  the  earth  like  a  zone.  Virgil  extends  JSthi- 
opia  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  compre- 
hending within  it  part  of  Maureiania.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  the  ancients  included  in 
.£[hiopia  all  those  southern  regions  which 
were  unknown  to  them.  That  division  of  iBihi- 
opia  which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  as 
.fiihiopia  supra  iGgypcum  or  Supenor,  is  the 
only  part  ot  which  way  thing  certain  was 
known.  £thk>pia  Inferior  comprehends  Pio- 
lemy's  Ethiopia  Interior  and  his  Terra  Incog- 
nita, extending  across  Africa  to  the  Ocean. 
That  part  which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  was 
called  Hesperian.  Ethiopia  supra  iEgyptum 
commences  on  the  frontier  of  £gypt,  and  ex- 
tends aloi^  the  Nile,  including  Abyjsinia  with- 
in its  limits.  A  large  portiofi  of  the  country 
along  the  Nile  is,  like  Egypt,  a  narrow  vale. 
It  was  first  called  ^theria,  and  afterwards  At- 
lantia,  as  Pliny  tells  us.  The  name  ^Ethiopia 
has  been  traced  to  «iO«,  to  bum,  and  e^,  the 
countenance,  from  the  complexion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  apply  to  this  country  the  Scriptu- 
ral appellation  of  Ludimy  from  iMd^  son  of 
Mizraim ;  othens,  that  of  CAiu,  the  son  of  Cham. 
TKat  of  India  is  also  given  it  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  authors.  The  people  in 
the  old  lime  were  said  to  be  great  astrologers ; 
the  first  ordainers  also  of  sacred  ceremonies,  and 
in  both  tutors  to  the  Egyptians.  They  held  an 
annual  feast  at  Diospolis,  which  Eustathius 
mentions,  in  which  they  carried  about  the  star 
tues  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  twelve 
days.  Hence,  probably,  the  Homeric  fiction. 
D^AnviUe.---JmUe'Brun.--Heylin.-'H  ffier,  R. 
I,  433.— Hr^.  Mn.  10,  68;  G.  3,  190;  JEn.  4, 
481. 

iETNA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  GU>etlo, 
fitmous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for  about  3000 
years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals.  It  is 
two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  mea- 
sures 100  miles  round  at  the  base,  with  an  as- 
cent of  30  miles.  Its  crater  forms  a  circle  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a  rich 
scenery  of  cultivated  fields  and  blooming  vine- 
yards. Pindar  is  the  firet  who  mentions  an 
eruption  of  iEina ;  and  the  silence  of  Homer  on 
the  subject  is  considered  as  a  proof  that  the 
fires  of  the  mountain  were  unknown  in  his  a«re. 
Prom  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the  supposed  date 
of  the  first  volcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  it  is  computed  that  iGtna  has  had 
100  eruptions.  The  poets  supposed  that  Jupi- 
ter had  confined  the  giants  under  this  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  represented  as  the  forge  of 
Vulcan,  where  his  servants,  the  Cyclops,  fiibri- 
cated  thtmderbolfca,  &c.  On  its  sides  are  77 
cities  or  villages,  of  which  the  principal  is  Cata- 
nia, simale  iii  the  first  of  the  three  belts  or  zones 
into  which  ihe  mountain  is  divided  by  the  dis- 
tinct climates  of  equal  number  that  characterize 
its  ftscent.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  earliest  who 
speaks  of  its  emptiotis;  but  smee  his  time  the 
OKm&tain  hnlbiee&biir&xngirilli  intervals  dowii 


to  the  present  day.  The  last  tTwpdoo.  took  f^M% 
in  the  year  1819.  The  name  J^tna,  sometimes 
written  £ihna,  is  derived  most  probably  from 
<tib«,  to  bum ;  and  other  etymologies  of  the  same 
word  all  refer  to  its  volcanic  character.  £tna 
supplies  the  luxury  of  ice  to  all  the  adjacent, 
and  even  to  some  comparatively  distant,  coun- 
tries. Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v.  860.— Fir^.  JSn.  3, 
V.  OnO.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  6,  1.  15,  v.  340.— 
Ital.  14,  V.  59. 

^TouA,  a  country  of  Greece,  botmded  on 
the  west  by  the  Achelous,  which  separate  it 
from  Acamania;  on  the  north  by  the  mountain 
districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanes,  Dolopes, 
and  ^nianes;  on  the  east  by  the  country  of 
the  Dorians  and  Loch  Ozolae;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus.  These  were 
the  limits  of  ^lolia  during  the  time  of  Sparum 
and  Athenian  glory;  but  when  the  Romans 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  iEto- 
lians  had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west 
and  north-west  as  far  as  Epirus,  where  they 
were  in  possession  of  Ambracia,  leaving  to 
Acamania  only  a  few  towns  on  the  coast ;  to- 
wards the  north  they  occupied  the  districts  of 
Amphilochia  and  Aperantia,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Dolopia.  On  the  Thessalian  side  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  -ffinianes,  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Mllians  and  Trachinians. 
On  the  east  they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the 
Locrian  coast  to  the  Crisseean  g»alf,  including 
Naupactus.  This  flourishing  condition  was  of 
short  duration.  Upon  the  failure  of  their  re- 
bellion against  Rome,  they  were  completely 
subdued  and  humbled  by  their  conquerors.  The 
chief  cities  of  ^lolia  were  Chalcis,  Thermus, 
Calydon ;  its  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Ache- 
lous, the  Arachthus  and  Evenus.  The  most 
ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Cnretis,  de- 
rived fVom  the  Curetes,  by  some  considered  as 
indigenous,  by  others  traced  to  Eubcsa.  The 
Hyantes,  a  primitive  Grecian  race,  are  said  to 
have  settled  in  -fitolia  as  well  as  in  Bceotia, 
where  they  are  better  known.  The  ^olians, 
a  Thessalian  tribe,  on  being  expelled  from  their 
original  settlements,  occupied  a  part  of  Curetis^ 
thence  called  iEolis.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
iEtolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  having  arrived 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  defeated  the  Curetes,  and  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  country,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  £tolia.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
was  Usual  to  divide  the  country,  as  first  de- 
scribed, into  ^tolia  Antiqua  and  Epictetos. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Achelous  to  Calydon,  answering  to  the  -fiolis 
of  Thucydides.  The  latter,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, was  a  territory  subsequent!  v  acquired,  and 
comprehended  the  most  mountainous  and  least 
fertile  parts  of  the  province.  Cram.  Or.  2,  00. 
—Strait.  \0.—7%vc.  3, 103.— Lw.  33,  13,  and 
dl.—EiisUUh.  in  n.  B.  637.— He-iycA.— Pfliwm. 
5,  1.— S!cy»m.  ch.  479.— -R.  9,  539. 

iEx,  a  rocky  island  in  the  .Sgean  Sea,  be- 
tween Tenedos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  between 
Tenos  and  Chios.  According  to  Pliny,  from 
this  island,  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
stood  if  Tenos  be  substituted  for  Tenedos,  was 
called  the  .£gean. 

Africa,  called  lAftw  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  woridj  and  ih« 
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greatest  penJuBula  of  the  mxiyerse,  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediierranean,  south  and  west  by 
the  ocean,  it  is  joined  on  the  east  to  Asia,  by 
an  isthmus  60  miles  long,  which  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  endeavoured  to  cut,  in  vain,  to  join 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  had  of  this  continent 
was  no  less  va^e  than  circumscribed;  and 
though  Africa  did,  in  their  writings,  often  in- 
clude all  that  the^  knew  of  the  peninsula,  the 
names  of  its  difierent  regions  were  more  fre- 
quently used  as  the  generic  names  of  countries, 
than  as  designating  inferior  portions  only  of  a 
vast  continent.  Africa,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  under  the  general  head,  and  under  that 
of  Africa  Propria.  In  its  greatest  extent  as 
known  to  antiquity,  it  contained  the  divisions, 
Ist,  of  Egypt,  from  the  Red  Sea  or  Sinus  Ara- 
bicus,  and  from  Rhinocolura  in  the  Stony  Ara- 
bia, to  Apis  on  the  Plinthenetic  gulf;  3d,  of 
Marmarica  as  far  as  40  degrees  east  longitude, 
whence  the  Cyrenaica  extended  three  degrees 
west  as  far  as  the  Syrtis  Major.  Between  this 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor  lay  the  barren  country  of 
the  Regio  Svrtica  or  Tripolitana,  and  west  of 
this  began  the  settlements  of  Proper  Africa,  di- 
vided into  the  countries  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania.  AU  these  regions  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  northern  coast,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Elgypt,  which  extenos  some  hundrra  miles 
south  aio^  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
these,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  cer- 
tain mdefinite  notions  of  a  country  extending 
to  an  unknown  limit  south  of  £«ypt,  which 
they  called  JEthiopia,  and  of  a  desert  waste 
lying  west  of  Egypi  and  south  of  the  coast  that 
we  nave  described  above.  This  they  called 
Libya,  or  Africa  Interior,  inhabited  by  the  Gas- 
tuli,  the  Nasamones,  the  Ghuramantes,  the  Ni- 
gritisB,  and  the  Hesperii,  around  the  great  de- 
sert of  sand  or  Sahara.  "  If,*'  sa^rs  Malte- 
Brun, "  A£rica  has  so  long  remained  inaccessi- 
ble, we  shall  find  in  its  phjrsical  form  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  obscurity.  A  vast  peninsula  of 
5000  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth, 
presents  few  long  or  easily  navi^ited  rivers. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Ethiopic  oceans  which  encompass  it 
on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in 
its  line  of  coast ;  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates 
Africa  from  Asia  without  breaking  the  gloomy 
uniformity  of  the  African  coast.  At  great  dis- 
tances are  some  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  the 
north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the 
west,  and  in  the  centre  the  mysterious  Niger, 
which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used 
to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  interior,  and  even 
on  the  coast,  are  great  and  lofb^  rocks,  from 
which  no  torrents  can  proceed,  and  table-lands, 
watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  At  a  greater  distance  are  coxmtries 
wholly  impregnated  with  moisture.  The  Afri- 
can mountains  are  more  distinguished  for  their 
breadth  than  for  their  height  If  they  reach  a 
great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a 
succession  of  terraces.  Atlas,  which  lines  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  is  a  series  of 
five  or  six  small  chains,  including  many  table- 
lands." Mela,  1,  c.  4,  Ac.—Diod.  3,  4,  and  90. 
^EbrodU.  9,  c.  17, 96,  and  33,  L  4,  c.  41,  Ac— 
PUn,  5,  c  1,  &c 
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Africa  Profua.  A  part  of  Africa,  extend* 
ing  firom  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  the  Sufft^" 
marj  in  Numidia,  to  the  Cyrenaica ;  but  Uus 
will  include  in  Africa  the  Tripolitana  through 
the  sandy  region,  now  the  Barcan  desert,  as  far 
as  the  Syrtis  Major.  Pliny  defines  it  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Numidia,  the  river 
Tusca,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis; 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
Plin.  5, 4. 

AoaoriAne  Portb,  gates  at  Syracuse,  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.    Cic.  in  T^usc, 
.  Agalasses,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.    Diod.  17. 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Bceotia, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  fiows  into  the 
Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses,  who, 
from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — Pans.  9,  c 
29.—Propefi.  3,  eL  3.— Ocli.  MeL  5,  v.  313.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Poetic  license  has  sometimes 
confounded  Aganippe  with  Hippocrene,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  same  rm<m. 

AoABSf,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Hcdiacmon  in  Pieria.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder  by  P.  .£milius,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  for  having  taken 
part  with  that  prince.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  Mga,  the  early  capital  of  M&- 
cedon.   Liv.  45,  TXI.—MarMert,  Oeog.  AiU. 

Agasds,  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Potio 
Greco,  between  the  promontoiy  Garganus  and 
the  Cerbalus  in  Dannia. 

Agatha,  a  town  of  France,  near  Agde,  in 
^Languedoc.    Meia.  3,  c.  5. 

Agdebtib,  a  mountain  of  Phiygia,  where 
Atys  was  buried.    Pans,  1,  c.  4. 

AoENDicuM,  now  Sens^  a  town  of  Gaul,  the 
capital  of  the  Senones.  Ges.  BeU.  GaU.  6,  c.  44. 

Aoistmba,  a  district  of  Libya  Interior,  by 
some  considered  as  the  limit  of  Africa  south- 
ward as  known  to  the  ancients. 

Agoranis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arritm.  de  Ind. 

Agra,  I.  a  place  of  Boeotia,  where  the  Hissus 
rises.  Diana  was  called  A^^rsea,  because  she 
hunted  there. II.  A  city  of  Susa. 

Agr£I8  Regio,  a  small  territory,  separated 
trom  Acamania  by  the  mountain  Thvamus. 
It  was  inhabited  for  a  long  time  by  an  .ZBtolian 
tribe,  and  maintained  its  independence  till  con- 
ouered  by  the  Athenians  and  Acamanians  un- 
der Demosthenes,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  inhabitants  were  accounted  barbarians, 
though  Strabo  calls  them  ifitolians.  ThwTyd. 
^Poh^.-Strab. 

Agragas,  or  AcRAGAS,  now  Girgenti,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  Agri- 
gentum  of  the  Romans.  The  city  was  built 
B.  C.  584,  l^  the  people  of  Gtela,  on  the  river 
from  which  it  received  its  name.  It  was  so 
well  defended  by  nature,  being  situate  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Agr^as 
and  the  Hypsa,  and  so  strongly  built,  that  &n- 
pedocles,  contrasting  the  luxurious  s^le  of  liv- 
ing among  the  inhabitants  with  their  durable 
and  austere  style  of  building,  used  to  say  "  the 
Agrigentini  live  to-day  as  though  they  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  and  build  as  though  tney  were 
to  live  for  ever."  In  its  flourishing  situation, 
Agrigentum  contained  900,000  mhabitants, 
who  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  superior 
power  of  Syracuse.  The  goyeiDment  was  mo* 
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LbiU afterwards  a deinocracy 
blished.  The  fEunousPhalarisusor]^  the  sove- 
reignty, which  was  also  some  time  m  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Agrigentom  can  now 
boasts  of  more  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  town  of  Sicily.  Pobifb.  9.^- 
Strab.  6.'-DuhL  lZ.—Virg.  J5».  3,  v.  707.— 
Sa.  U.  14,  V.  211. 

AoBilNBS,  now  the  Ergene^  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  empties  into  the  Hebrus  after  receiving 
the  Gonta  Desdos.  Berodol.  4,  c.  9.  Vid. 
PartU. 

AcaiGENTUM.    Vid.  Agragas, 

AoYLLA,  called  by  the  Latins  Caere,  which 
may  have  been  its  earliest  name.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  Hetnuia,  upon 
the  coast.  According  to  the  poets  this  was  a 
flourishing  city,  under  the  rule  of  Mezentius,  at 
the  time  of  the  reputed  arrival  of  ^neas  in 
Italy.  We  infer  from  hence  that  Agylla  was 
one  of  the  early  cities  which  distinguisned  He- 
tnuia before  the  nse  of  the  Roman  domination. 
The  Romans  were  fre^uentlv  engaged  in  wars 
with  this  city ;  but  it  is  said,  that  afterwards, 
when  Rome  was  compelled  to  purchase  her 
liberation  from  the  Gauls,  the  pnests  and  ves- 
MUs  were  received  at  Agylla,  and  the  barbar 
rians,  on  their  return,  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
hahitants,  and  forced  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Romans.  For  this  service  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  in  part  extended  to  the  people  of 
A^lla,  but  not  so  as  to  afford  them  the  privi- 
lege of  voting ;  whence  the  proverb,  in  OvrUum. 
uSulas  referre  aliquan.  At  a  later  period  they 
enjoyed  tne  immunities  of  a  municipium.  m 
the  Funic  wars,  Agylla  lent  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  Romans,  as  att^ted  by  Livy.  Its  antiquity 
was  proved  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  by 
paintmgs  then  extant,  of  an  earlier  daXe  than 
Qie  founding  of  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  Strar 
bo,  however,  it  had  sunk  into  insijg;nificance ; 
nor  is  the  modem  town  of  Oruetm,  which  oc- 
cupies its  site,  more  remarkable.  Virg.  8. — 
l/v.  5, 40,  and  18, 45,— Vol.  Mix,  1, 1  and  6. 
— S^db.-—Cram.  JSL 

AffranTM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodorus 
the  historian  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Agyriitenaes,  Diod,  14 — CU.  in  Verr. 
9^  c.  65.  It  was  sometimes  written  Agurium, 
now  San  FUippo  ^Argvrone^  near  the  Symae- 
thus  in  the  V  al  di  Demona. 

Ajalon.  a  town  in  the  part  of  Palestine  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  in  the 
valley  of  this  citv  that  Joshua  conmianded  the 
moon  to  stand,  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
destractioni  of  the  army  of  the  five  kings.  Joik, 
10, 12. 

Alabanda,  «,  or  omm^  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  to  the  east  of  Stratonice,  abounding 
with  scorpions.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ala- 
bandus,  a  deity  worshipped  there.  Cic,  de  Nai. 
D,  8,  c  lS,-^HBrodot.  7,  c.  195.— SroA.  14. 

ALABAsnuM,  a  town  and  a  mountain  of 
Egypt    PHn.  36,  c.  7. 

AIabos,  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the  Caniaro. 

AuBi,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian,  in  Perip. 

Aljbsa,  or  Alesa,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of 
Sicily,  about  a  mUe  from  me  sea.  In  the  Ale- 
aian  territory  is  a  fountain  mentioned  by  Pris- 
cian  and  Sounus,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
excited  to  heaving  and  swelling  at  the  somid  of 
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the  music  of  a  flute.    B4fch.  Georg,  Sae.  1, 27. 

Alalcomenjb.  I.  a  city  of  Boeotia,  where 
some  suppose  that  Minerva  was  bom,  situate 
to  the  east  of  Coronsea.  So  great  was  the  ve- 
neration with  which  this  place  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  that  goddess,  that  the  Thebuis,  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  retired  to 
this  city  as  to  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
commanded  by  Syllaj  yet  eveo  to  this  day  a 
few  remaios  of  the  simcture  may  be  seen  above 
the  ruins  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modem  Sulinara,    Strab. — Pans. — Sir 

W.  CfeU,  JUner, II.  Another  m  Acamania, 

or,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  Ithaca. 

Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  colony 
of  Phocaeans,  destroyed  by  Scipio  562  B.  C. 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
165.— PZm. 

Alata  Castra,  a  Roman  port,  south  of  the 
Vallum  Severinum  and  ^stuarium  Bodotrtse, 
or  FrUhof  Forth.  It  was  called  also  Edeno- 
dunum,  and  was  the  site  of  the  present  Edin- 
burjg;h,  the  Celtic  termination  du/ne  being  chan- 
ed  into  the  Saxon  burgk,  Ptol. — Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  1083. 

Alatrium,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  east  of 
Ferentinum  now  Alatri.  In  Strabo  it  is  writ- 
ten 'Aknfto¥.  It  appears  from  Cicero  to  have 
been  a  municipium :  and  Frontinus  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  colony.  Cram.  R,  2,  81. — Cic, 
Orat.  fro  CUterU.—ldv.  9,  43. 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania  from 
Iberia,    riac.  6,  v.  101. 

Alba,  I.  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  which 
received  the  distinctive  name  of  Fucentia,  or 
Fucensis,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Fusine  lake, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  which  it  stood.  After 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  it  was  chieflv  select- 
ed as  a  residence  for  the  captives  of  ranK  or  con- 
sequence, on  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded 
situation.  In  the  civH  wars  of  Csesar  and  Pom- 
pey  it  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  received  the 
praises  of  Cicero  afterwards  for  its  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  Antonv.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  are  ccmsiderable,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  stands  the  modem  city, 
bearing  the  same  name.  Cram.  It. — Plin.  3,  1% 

—Liv.  30,  45;  45,  42.— Cic.  Phil.  3  3. II. 

PoMPBiA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  on  the  Tana- 
ms,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Plin.  3,  5.—Zon.  Arm,  2. III.    A   river 

of  Tarraconen.sis  in  Spain,  emptying  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  httle  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyreneanpromontory,  near  the  Ghdlicus  Sinus, 
now  the  Gmlf  of  Lyons.    Its  modem  name  is 

the  T>r.    Plin.  33. IV.  LoNOA^atown  of 

Latium,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Aricia.  Stra- 
bo places  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the  mons  ^.Iba- 
nus,  20  miles  from  Rome.  This  position  can- 
not agree  with  the  modem  town  of  Albano, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  12 
miles  from  Rome.  Dionysius  ioforms  us  that 
it  was  situcUed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban 
mount,  midway  between  the  summit  and  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  description,  and 
that  of  Strabo,  agree  with  the  position  of  P<*- 
lazzolOf  a  vDlage  belonging  to  the  Colorma  fa- 
mily. The  Latin  poets  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  Alba  to  Ascanius,  and  derive  its  name  from 
the  white  sow  which  appeared  to  .fineas  on  the 
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Istih  flbore.  Bardetti  traced  it  to  the  Celtic 
JUf,  "  white/'  for  we  find  several  towns  of  that 
name  in  Liguha  and  ancient  Spain ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  all  were  situated  on  elevated 
spots.  From  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Alba,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude thai  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Laiium.  Dionysius  tells  us,  that  the  Albans 
were  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  other  tribes.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic,  Alba,  or  Alba- 
num,  as  it  was  then  named,  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  military  station.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Praetorian  cohorts  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire.  As  regards  its  histor}r  and  fina] 
destruction  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  see  Liv.  I.  The 
Alban  soil  was  femous  for  its  fertility,  and  its 
vines  were  hdd  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Falemian  vineyards.  Cram.  U.  3, 37. — Strtdf. 
b.—Dionys.  1,  66;  2,  2.— .«».  8,  ^l.—PropeH, 
A.—Elee.  i.— Jim?.  Sat.  13,  TO.— CapUd.  Maxr 
im.—Dum.  Hal.  1,  66. 

Albanu,  a  country  of  Asia,  extending  along 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  mouth  <^  the  Cyrus 
or  the  iCttr,  tothe  borders  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
and  having  for  its  south-west  boundary  the  ri- 
ver Cyrus,  which  separated  it  from  Iberia  and 
the  Caucasus.  Out  of  this  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  formed  the  provmce  of  Kirvan  in 
the  south,  Z>iurA«tton  on  the  north-eastern  side, 
with  a  pajt  of  Georgia  on  the  west.  In  Da^- 
hestan  the  Lesghi  still  bear  some  analogy  m 
name  to  the  Leges,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  district.    Dan.—PUn.  6,  9.— Mel.  3,  5. 

ALBAKiiB  Ptue,  a  remarkable  defile  be- 
tween a  promontory  of  Caucasus  and  the  sea, 
which  gives  entrance  to  Albania,  and  now  closed 
by  the  city  of  Der-bend.  The  passage  itself, 
according  to  D'Anville,  is  now  called  Tupkarar 
gan. 

Albana,  a  sea-port  of  Albania,  now  Bakre 
in  Shirvan. 

Ai^NopouB,  the  chief  citv  of  the  Albani, 
a  small  Dlyrian  tribe,  from  which  have  sprung 
the  modem  Albanians,  who  have  extended 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Epirus.     Cram.  Gr. — Plot. 

AlbAnum  PoMPcn,  the  Alban  villa  of  Pora- 
pcy  is  often  mentioned  by  Cicero ;  the  modem 
town  of  Albano  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Plutarch  {Vid.  Pomp.)  states,  that  his  ashes 
were  interred  there  by  his  wife  Comelia ;  and 
some  have  identified  his  tomb  with  the  ruin 
which  is  more  commonly,  but  erroneoosly,  as- 
cribed to  the  Horatii  ano  Cnriatii.  The  burial- 
place  of  these  warriors,  and  the  Fossa  Cluilia, 
or  Camp  of  Cluilius,  should  not  be  sought  for 
at  a  greater  distance  than  five  miles  from 
Rome.  Oram.  U.  2,  40.— Cic.  Oral,  jrro  Mil. 
et  pro  Reb.—Ep.  ad  AU.  7,  b.—Liv.  1,  25.^ 
Dion.  Bid.  3,  4. 

ALbanus  LACD8,  a  lake  near  Alba  Longa, 
doubtless  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  surrounding 
coimtry,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhehn- 
ing  inundation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  bein^ 
eonosnltedon  that  occasion,  declared,  that  unless 
the  Romans  carried  ofi*  the  waters  of  the  lake 
they  would  never  take  Veil.  This  led  to  the 
construction  of  that  wonderfiil  subterranean  car 
malar  emisMriOf  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very 
isffit^  remarkable  presenratiQn,  bdowtbe  town 
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o(  CaMd  Ga/rMfa.  This  ehanael  is  saii  10  be 
carried  through  the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  the  water  which  it  discfaargea 
unites  with  the  Tiber  about  t^e  miles  below 
Rome.  Cram.  n.  2,  9^^Cu.  dn  Dw.  1,  44. 
—LvD.  5, 16.— Fai.  Max,  1,  6.— P*u<.  VU.  O*. 
miU. 

Albanus  monb,  now  MmU  Cave^  celebrated 
in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under  the  title  of 
Latialis.  It  was  <hi  the  Alban  mount  that  the 
FerisB  Latinse  were  celebrated.  The  Roman 
generals  also  occasionally  performed  sacrifices 
on  this  mountain,  and  receivcTd  there  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  Cram.  U.  2, 38.— i^nom.  1, 199. 
— Fk^.  VH.  Lai.  12, 4. 

Albion,  a  name  of  Britain.  The  detivatioa 
of  this  name  has.  been  supposed  frmn  evexy  htn^ 
guage  almost,  in  which  analogous  sounds  were 
to  be  found.  Thus  the  Greek  Ax^r,  wkiJU,  the 
Hebrew  Alben^  white,  the  word  alp  itself  of  dis- 
puted etvmologv,  have  been  considered  as  the 
root  of  tne  word  Albion.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  name  of  Albin,  by  which  Scotland  is 
still  designated,  is  but  a  comiptioQ  of  Albion. 
PUn.^J&.—Ptot. 

Albis,  the  Elbe^  a  river  that  divided  ancieM 
Germany  in  the  middle,  flowing  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Oder,  the  Visurgis  and  Viadrus 
of  antiquity.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  traversing  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  northem  boundary  of  Hanover,  emp- 
ties mto  the  German  Ocean  below  GTucKstadt 
in  Holstein.  Though  Germany,  in  the  prospe- 
rous d^ys  of  the  republic,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  Vistula,  yet  only  the  Cisal- 
pine porticm  was  known,  by  real  intercourse,  to 
the  Romans.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  about  six 
years  before  the  Mrth  of  Christ,  effected  the 
pBSSHige  of  this  ancient  limit ;  though  unaccom- 
panied by  any  victory  or  other  advanta^,  this 
exploit  alone  was  thought  worthy  of  a  tnumpfa. 
when  the  irroption  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
east  and  north  began  to  press  upon  the  Gennaa 
tribes,  who  were  thus  pushed  upon  the  empire, 
the  Albis  became  the  northem  boundaiy  of 
Germany. 

Albium  Ingaui«7M,  or  ALBiKOAtTNun,  now  AU 
Am^a,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ingauni,  lying  ob 
the  Ligusticus  Sinus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
rala.  Varr.  dt  Re  RusUZ,  S.—Mela,  2, 4.— Tac. 
i3W.2,  15. 

Albium  iNTEMELnnif,  or  ALiNTBMCLftrM,  now 
VewUmiglia,  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  in  Ligu- 
ria.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note,  and  a  muni- 
cipium.  Varr.de neRusi.  3, 9.— Tac.  Hist.  2, 13. 
Albixts  mons,  a  ccmtinuation  of  the  Alpes 
CamiccB,  running  through  nijrricum,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  base,  upon  the  southern  side,  the 
country  of  Libumia.  It  is  connected  with 
mount  Scardus,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
H«mus  range,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
Hnk  in  the  chain  which  the  Alpine  range  ex- 
tends over  Europe.    Strab. — Cfram.  Gr. 

Albut.a,  et  AT.BnLJB  aciujb,  I.  a  sui^^ieous 
stream  flowing  from  the  Albunean  fount,  now 
Acgua  Zolfa,  or  Solfaiara  di  TivoU.  It  ihlls 
into  the  Ariio  a  few  miles  bdow  Tflmr,  and  from 
it  the  epithet  "  sulphureous"  has  been  transfer- 
red to  t»e  waters  of  the  Anio.  Bsyne  ad  jBn, 
7,  8S.—awver.  n.  MaH.  Ep.  1, 13.— ^93.  JML 
19,  699. XL  A  name  of  Uic  Tiber. 
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AvmnmA,  a  fnore  and  firanlain  in  the  Ti- 

boxtine  territorir.  At  this  place  Virgil  fixes 
the  oncle  of  fViuiiis.  The  fountain  is  a  sul- 
phareons  source,  which  dischams  itself  by  the 
AibalflB  Aqua  into  the  Anio  a  few  miles  below 
Tibur.  Servius  incorrectly  describes  the  foun- 
tain as  i»  Tiburtinis  ^is  motUibus,  Virg,  7, 
S^.—BeyM  ad  loc. 

Alburnus  MONS^ii  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lu- 
cania,  near  the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Ta- 
nager.  It  is  now  commonly  called  M&nie  di 
PoUirUMie^wid  sometimes  Aibwrno.  CraM.U. 
a,  37£— Ktr^.  Oear.  3,  146. 

ALCATBoa.  a  name  of  Megara  in  Auica,  be- 
canse  rebuilt  by  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops. 
Ofrid.  MeL  8,  Y.S. 

ALcmsooN,  a  plain  of  Arcadia. 

ALciiiiJ&  a  caife  near  the  entrance  of  Phale- 
nim  and  the  mouth  of  the  liissus,  perhaps  the 
headland  of  the  promontory  of  Munychia. 
Here  was  erected  tne  monument  in  memory  of 
Themistocles  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
services.  This  name  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
written  by  mistake  for  Ahmus.  Pom.— P^. 
— Jftfears.— Or«».  Chr.^Clarke,  TVav. 

Alctonia  FAixjSy  a  pool  in  Argolis,  men- 
tioned by  Pansanim,  who  informs  us  that  the 
Bacchic  oigies  were  once  a  year  performed 
upon  its  banks.  When  Nero  endeavoured  to 
sound  the  depth  of  this  pool,  he  is  said  by  the 
same  author  to  have  found  it  unfathomable. 
Clarke,  in  his  travds  found  the  same  notion 
still  prevailing  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias,  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants  be- 
lieve that  nothing  will  swim  on  the  surface  of 
this  pool. 

ALcroNimi  mamb,  '*  that  portion  of  the  Oorin- 
thiacus  Sinus  Iving  between/ the  promontory 
Antirrhium  ana  the  Megarean  coast.''  Cram. 
Or, 

Ajuaokws,    VU.  DMs. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Aleus.  It 
bad  three  fiunons  temples,  that  of  Mmerva,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana  the  Ephesian.  When  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women 
•  were  whipped  in  the  temple    Pans.  8,  c.  33. 

ALftius  Campus,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  between 
Che  rivers  Pyramus  and  Sams.  Here  it  is  said 
that  Bellerophon  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus, 
and  wandered  o^er  the  country  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  HmMr.  IL  6,  v.  301.— Z^wum.  Pe- 
rieg.  872.—  OvU.  in  Ibid,  957. 

Albbiania.     Vid.  Alemam^  Part  II. 

Albs.   Vid,  Bala, 

ALfisiA,  or  Alexia,  a  very  important  town  of 
the  Mandnbii  in  Celtic  Gaul,  ttowii/i#e,m  the  old 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Lojse  and  the  Oatrain.  Its 
antiquity  extended  as  far  back  as  the  fabulous 
ages,  and  Diodoms  refers  its  origin  to  Hercu- 
les. "  Though  there  remains  of  this  town  but 
the  name  of  AU3e,"  says  D'Anville,  **  it  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Ces- 
sar,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  epoch  of  the 
subjugation  of  ChiuL"  I4.v, — Cos, — Diod.— 
Phr.  3, 10. 

ALliiuH,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Piou,  8,  c  10. 

ALCx,a  riv«r  of  the  Bratii,  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Nules.  It  empties  into  that  which 
was  called  the  Sieulam  Mare,  between  the  pro- , 
I OA  thfi  «Mt  and  Hercnks  J 


OD.  the  west.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  Casoi- 
nus,  and  divides  the  Vocri  from  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  though  some  consider  the  Caecinus 
as  t^  boundary.    Strab. — Pausan. — I'heoc, 

Alexandria,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Egypt 
since  the  acc&jsion  of  the  Piolemies,  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great  A.  C.  33!ij.  At  first 
it  was  merely  a  military  colony ;  but  so  well 
adapted  was  ii  to  the  purixwes  of  commerce,  that 
its  population,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Alexan- 
drians, (l  e.  foreigners,  of  whom  a  large  portioi 
were  Jews,)  and  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
king,  accumulated  with  aslonishii^  rapidity. 
The  city  was  founded  to  the  west  of  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient place,  called  Rhacotis,  which  name  con- 
tinuea  to  designate  a  part  of  the  new  town. 
The  latter  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  Its 
principal  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts  b¥ 
a  dyke  (called  from  its  length  HepUt-siadimB!^ 
which  connected  Pharos  with  the  city.  Tbie 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  near  the 
n-eat  harbour,  contained  the  palaces,  with  the 
Museum,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
library,  400,000  volumes.  This  building  re- 
mained unhurt  till  the  rei^  of  Aurelian,  when 
it  was  destroyed  during  a  civil  commotion.  The 
Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  a  ma^ 
nifiicent  structure,  containing  the  rest  of  this 
library,  300,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  when  aU  the  heathen 
temples  were  by  his  edict  devoted  to  ruin.  Moat 
of  what  had  remained  of  the  invaluable  Alex- 
andrian library  perished.  This  work  of  de- 
vastation is  usuaUy,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  Arabs  under  Omar.  The  chief  remains 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  art,  in  which  Al- 
exandria abounded,  are,  1.  the  Alexandrian  Co- 
lumn, dedicated,  according  to  the  most  received 
accounts,  to  Diocletian  by  a  prefect  called  Pom- 
peius,  or,  according  to  Clarke,  who  has  decy- 
phered  the  ii|scription,  to  Adrian  by  the  pre- 
fect Posthnmus:  3.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  an  inscription  in  hiero- 
glyphics. There  were  originally  two.  X  The 
relias  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  which  ex- 
tended between  the  gates  of  the  Sun  and  Mooa, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  pf  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  the  city.  For  miles  the  suburfi 
of  the  modem  town  are  covered  with  rains, 
whose  history  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
commerce  of  Alexandria  had  three  principal 
branches:  1.  The  commerce  by  land  through 
Asia  and  Africa.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Indian  Sea  The  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  commerce  Alexandria  shared 
with  other  cities;  the  African  it  chiefly  pos- 
sessed; the  Indian  it  monopolized.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  promoted  the  latter  by  establisn- 
ing,  on  the  Rea  Sea,  the  harbours  Berenice  and 
Myos  Hormos,  and  hj  forming  the  road  be- 
tween Berenice  and  Coptos.  The  vast  com- 
mercial advantages  of  Alexandria  may  be  ini»- 
gmed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
simple  fact  that,  even  when  its  government  was 
the  Pf  ey  of  Roman  fraud  and  faction,  its  m- 

S»s  in  wealth  and  luxury  was  still  unretarued. 
exandria  is  no  less  interesting  when  viewed 
as  the  seat  of  literatnra  and  scienee  than  as  the 
Ptolemy  U(«  ims 
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he  iiist  protector  of  science  in  Egypt.  "  The 
Museum,"  says  Heeren,  (a  learned  academy) 
"  was  founded,  and  the  first  library  in  Bruchion 
(that  in  the  Serapion  is  of  later  origin),  probar 
bly  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Pnalereus. 
We  have  no  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Jthe 
Museum.    ■-        •       -      • 
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eum.  But  what  Academy  of  modem  £u- 
has  accomplished  more  %"  Nearly  all  we 
have  of  ancient  literature  we  owe  to  the  Alex- 
andrian school ',  and  howmuch  larger  would  our 
debt  have  been  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Museum  and  Serapion  1  The  modem  town, 
called  Scanderia  by  the  Franks,  is  built  upon 
an  accimiulation  Of  earth  formed  about  the 
Hepta-StadiuQi.  'It  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
if  com|)ared  with  the  ancient  city,  its  present 
population  being  less  than  13,000.  Its  decline 
IS  chiefly  owing  to  the  diversion  of  its-commerce, 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  lyAnviUe. 
^Ckaussard. — Ueeren. — RusxWi  Egypt.-^Ca- 

*w,  B.  C.  112,  &c. IL  A  city  situated  at 

the  extremity  of  a  morass  called  Raheinah, 
formed  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  and  repaired 
by  Alexander.  This  city  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Hira,  when  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  Arabian  princes  who  served  the  Persians 
and  Parthians  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
called  Alamundarii  after  the  name  Al-Mondar, 
common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  fall  of 
their  dynastv  in  the  first  age  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan.  The  body  of  Ali,  who  had  been  assassi- 
nated in  Kufa,  was  interred  in  Hira;  which, 
from  the  sepulchre  of  this  Khalif  came  to  be 
called  Meshed-Ali.  lyAnvilU. III.  Ano- 
ther in  Aria,  on  the  Aria  Palus,  probably  Cor- 

ra.    lyAnvUle. IV.  A  town  of  Arachosia, 

which  preserves  the  name  of  Scanderie  of  Ar- 
Tokkage^  though  otherwise  named  Vaihend. 
lyAnville. V.  Another,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines  and 
Indus.  From  the  silence  of  modem  travellers 
in  regard  to  iL  we  may  infer  that  the  growth 
of  the  place,  if  it  still  exists,  has  borne  no  pro- 
portion to  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation 
m  a  commercial  point  of  view,  commanding  the 

Indus  and  its  tnbutaries.    Chaussard. VL 

▲D  Paropamisdm.  a  town  founded  by  Alexander 
at  the  foot  of  the  Paropamisus,  still  a  place 
of  importance.  The  modem  Qttandahaf,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville  and  Ren- 
nel,  occupies  tne   site  of  the   ancient  city. 

Chaussara. VII.   Cata    Isson,  a  town  of 

Syria,  near  Issus,  on  the  Issicus  Sinus,  and 
south  of  the  SyrisB  Pvlee.  It  is  now  called  iU- 
exandretUif  or,  by  the  Syrians,  ScanderoTM. 

VAnvUle. VIII.  OxtANA,  a  town  of  Bac- 

triana,  to  the  north-ea.st  of  Bactra.  The  sur- 
name of  Oxiana,  which  distinguishes  its  indi- 
viduality, according  to  Ptolemy,  authorizes  the 
presumption  of  its  being  upon  the  Oxus.  Z>'^n- 

vUU. IX.  Troas,  a  town  of  the  Troad, 

which  derived  its  name  iVom  Lysimachus,  as 
a  descendant  of  Alexander.  Under  the  name 
of  Old  Constantinople  it  is  considered  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  the  Roman 
Itineraries  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Dium. 
Hence  it  received  from  theRomans  considerable 
immunities.  /yAwwZfe— X.  Ultima,  a  town 
built  by  Alexander  upon  the  mins  of  CyreschO' 
la,  llie  latter  was  built  by  Cyrus  upon  the 
90 


laxartes  in  Sogdiana.  rttuna  aiiswen  in  Ijk 
tin  to  ia^arji,  the  termination  of  Cyreschata. 
Cogend  on  the  Sihon  (lazaites)  answers  to  the 
ancient  Alexandria.    Chamsard, 

Alexandrina  AauA,  baths  in  Rome,  built  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Sevenis. 

Alexandropous,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great.    Plii^  6,  c.  35. 

Alpatbrna.     Vid.  Nuceria. 

Algiduh,  a  small  place  in  Latium,  on  the 
Via  Latina;  probably  the  modem  VOsteria 
deUAglid,    Strab.b. 

Algidub  monb,  the  chain  of  mountain* 
which  stretched  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban 
mount,  and  is  parallel  to  the  Tuscnlan  hills, 
being  separated  from  them  by  the  valley  along 
which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  the  scene  of  numberless  conmcts  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies  and  the  JSqni  and 
Volsci.  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana  and  to 
Fortune.  Cram.  ».  2,  49— Owrf.  Fast,  6, 731. 
--Hor.  Carm.  Sec.  m.—Liv.  31,  63. 

AuACMON.     Vid.  BaUaemon, 

AuARTOs.    'Vid.  BaUarius. 

Alicis,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia.— -II.  A  tribe 
of  Athens.    Strab. 

ALiP£,  AuFA,  or  AuPHA,  now  AUife^  a  city 
of  Samnium.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  as  being 
in  existence  in  his  time.  It  was  colonized  un- 
der the  triumvirs.    Slrab.  5. — Front,  de  Col, 

Alil£i,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AuNDA,  a  town  of  Caria.    Arrian, 

AuPHgRA,  a  town  of  Arcadia  on  the  Al- 
pheus,  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position. 
After  the  building  of  Megalopolis  the  Elians 
got  possession  of  Aliphera,  which  they  retained 
till  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  Philip,  in  the 
Social  War.  The  modem  Nevoritjza  corre- 
sponds, probably,  to  the  ancient  Aliphera.  Paus, 
Arcad. — Polyb. — Ldv. 

Alua,  a  small  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  descending  from  the  Crustumme  hills, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  stream  on  which 
the  Romans  suffered  their  first  great  defeat, 
when  the  Gauls  were  on  their  march,  under 
Brennus,  to  attack  the  capital.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about  11 
miles  from  Rome ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  is  still  said  to  confirm  the  account  of 
the  historian.  The  Dies  Alliensis  was,  from 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Republic,  consi- 
dered as  a  day  of  evil  omen. 

'*  Hac  est  in  fastis  ctd  dot  gravis  aUia  nomtn.^ 
Ovid. — Liv.  5,  37.^I/u«.  7. 

Ali^br5oes,  a  warlike  nation  of  Graul  near 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  call- 
ed Savoy  and  Dauphind,  between  the  rivers 
Isaro  ana  Rhone,  ana  the  lake  Lemanus,  lake  of 
Geneva ;  having  the  Sequani  on  the  north ;  on 
the  east  the  Nantuates,  the  Veragri,  and  the 
Centrones ;  on  the  south,  the  Helvii  and  Valau- 
ni ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Ambassi  and  Segusia- 
ni.  The  Romans  destroyed  their  city  because 
they  bad  assisted  Annibail.  Their  ambassadors 
were  aJlured  by  great  promises  to  join  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  against  his  country,  but  dis- 
covered the  plot.  Dio.-^Strab.  4.— TVwi*.  1. 
Bist.  c.  eS.-^SaOiat.  in  Jug.  beU.  D'Anville 
observes,  that "  the  most  considerable  of  the  AJ- 
lobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  formed  the«ity 
of  Vienna  or  Vvnme,  which  wai  the  capital  of 
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•fieat  peo^  before  it  beMDie  the  ]iietropaii»  <^ 
a  proTmce/*  They  are  also  described  as  ascat- 
tered  people,  perjusa  gens  monHbus  f  and  ic  is 
Ttmaxksd^  that  their  successors,  the  inhabits 
ants  of  Danphiny,  hare  fewer  cities  than  any 
other  people  of  France. 

AixoTRiOES,  a  nation  on  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain.    Strab. 

AIma,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  by  some  suppos- 
ed the  n&odem  Arbia,  This  river  is  much  more 
celebrated  ibr  the  battle  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  fought  there  between  the  Tuscan 
Guelphsand  Ghibelines,  and  in  which  the  form- 
er were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter, 
than  £rom  any  report  coming  down  from  an- 
tiquity.   AiU,  JUr.  AmmirtU. 

Almo,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Tiber  near  Rome.  This  river  is  much  referred 
to  by  the  poets,  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  whose  image  underwent  an 
annnal  ablution  in  its  waters  on  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  April,  (i.  e.  aSth  March.) 
Ovid.  F\ist.  4,  33r-^ClMui.  15,  119.— Fa/. 
Ji^ac.  8,  239.— 5tt.  II.  8,  363. 

Alone,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconeusis, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Marseilles,  not  far 
from  Alicant.  It  was  remarkable  for  Uie  abun- 
dance and  the  excellent  quality  of  salt  which  it 
produced,  and  which,  till  recently,  it  continued 
to  produce.  It  is  now  called  Guardama^r  ;  the 
name  given  to  it  1^  the  Moors  was  Tudemir. 
Ma.—Stt^  ByztmL^Vosi.  Obs.  ad  Mel. 
There  were  many  other  insignificant  places  of 
the  same  name. 

Alopb.    There  were  many  towns  in  Greece 

'  of  this  name.    One  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  the 

same  as  the  Alitrqpe  mentioned  oy  Scylax. 

Biem. — Strak.    Another  of  the  Locri  Ozols. 

Strab.  And  a  third  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  ^/rab. 

Alofbcb,  I.  an  island  in  the  Palus  Masotis 

Sirab. U.  Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

phorus.    Plin.  4,  c.  13. ^IIL  Another  in  the 

.£eean  Sea,  opposite  Smyrna.    Id.  5,  c.  31. 

AXfOpicBi,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  PisiatratidBe.  Socrates  and  Aristides 
were  bom  there,  .^itciin.  eonlra.  TSmartA. — 
mrodok  5,  c  64. 

▲los,  or  Halos,  called  Phthioticum  to  di»- 
tingnish  it  from  another  of  the  same  name  in 
liocris.  It  stood  mpon  the  coast,  and  there  the 
army  destined  for  the  defence  of  Greece  against 
Xerxes  disembarked.  The  Amphjrssus  nowed 
just  under  its  walls.  There  are  said  to  be  still 
a  few  remains  of  this  ancient  town.  Herod. — 
Strab.--Dem9ttk.'—Cram.  Or. 

ALPfeNua,  the  capital  of  Locris,  south  of 
ThermopylB.  Berodot.  7,  c.  176,  &c.  From 
this  place  Leonidas  obtained  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  his-  little  army,  .fischines  calls  it  Al- 
ponus. 

Alpisb,  the  great  mountain  range  of  Europe, 
eonnected  by  its  branches  with  all  the  middle 
and  southern  chains  of  that  continait.  They 
commence  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  the  concave 
siae  towards  Italy,  they  terminate,  after  a  course 
of  almost  700  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
over  the  ancient  Abs^des,  merging  there  ana 
a  little  to  the  north  m  die  branches  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  Caipattdan  monntajng  and 


the  mountains  of  Greece.  Till  the  time  of  the 
emperors  the  Romans  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  Alps,  but  the  various  roads  which  were 
then  opened  through  their  accessible  passes 
rendered  them  more  familiar  to  the  citizens. 
The  whole  chain  was  then  divided  into,  1st.  the 
Alpes  Maiutim£,  littoreae  or  Ligusticse,  de- 
rivmg  their  name  from  their  proximity  to  the 
sea,  to  the  coast,  or  to  the  province  of  Liguria. 
This  elevation  commences  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Var,  near  the  town  of  Nice,  not  far  from 
which  the  branch  which  constitutes  the  Appe- 
nines  diverges  from  it.  It  separates  Liguria 
from  Narbonensis  Secunda,  the  southern  part  of 
Gkdlia  Provincia,  now  Provence,  and  reaches  as 
far  as  the  Mons  Vesulus,  MorUe  Viso,  at  the 
source  of  the  Po,  upon  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  summit  of  the  Alpes  Maritm»e 
marked  the  limit  between  Graul  and  Italy,  and 
there  Augustus  erected  a  troph]^,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  all  the  Gallic  tribes  subdued  by 
him.  It  was  the  earliest  passage  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  by  which  Caesar  entered  Italy 
before  engaging  in  the  civil  war.  La  TVr- 
bia  now  occupies  the  site  upon  which  Augustus 
erected  his  trophy.  2d.  The  Alpes  Cottije, 
now  mount  Qenevre,  extending  from  the  mons 
Yesulus  to  mount  Cenis,  between  that  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  which  is  Piedmont  now,  and 
the  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  which  is  now 
Dofwpkiny.  The  name  of  this  division  of  the 
Alps  was  derived  from  Cottius,  a  prince  of  cer- 
tain Alpine  tribes  in  those  regions,  over  which 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  prefecture  by  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  allowed  him  to  rule  over  them 
as  sovereign.  The  Alpes  Cottiae  did  not  be- 
come completely  a  Roman  dependency  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  3d.  The  Alpes 
Grai£,  by  the  modem  department  of  Isere,  as 
far  as  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme,  separating  Sa- 
voy also  CD  the  west,  from  Piedmont,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Aouste  on  the  east.  4th.  The  Alpes 
Pennins,  from  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  The 
north-east  extremitjr  of  this  division,  in  which 
these  rivers  take  their  rise,  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  from  the  Le- 
pontii,  who  were  scattered  among  them.  The 
Alpes  Penninae  separated  the  VaUiis,  Vallis 
Pennine  on  the  north,  from  the  Milanese  upon 
Uie  south,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  mons 
Adula,  the  modem  St.  Gotherd.  The  Lepon- 
tine range  runs  through  the  coimtry  of  the 
Griscms,  and  originates  the  Jura  chain.  5th. 
The  Alpes  Rhatlb,  or  the  Tridentine  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Adula  group  to  mount 
Brenner  in  the  Tyrol,  which  it  separates,  in 
part,  from  Vindelicia.  6th.  The  Alpes  Nori- 
c£,  from  mount  Brenner  to  mount  Glockner, 
and  the  sources  of  the  river  Piave.  This  is  a 
(German  branch,  and  scarcely  relates  to  Italian 
geography,  passing  between  Carinthia  and  No- 
ricum,  and  ending  in  the  mons  Cetius,  which 
connects  it  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Carpathian  hills.  7th.  The  Carntc  Alps, 
between  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  branching  to- 
wards the  south,  and  continuing  in  a  south-east 
direction  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the  Save,  where 
it  declines  into  the  Claudius  mons  and  moun- 
tains of  Slavonia.  8th.  The  Alpes  Juu£, 
which,  running  south-east  along  the  Save  as  the 
Camic  Alps  accompany  the  line  of  the  Drave, 
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are  lost  at  last  in  the  Albins  maoB,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  lUyricom,  about  the  springs  of  the 
Kulpa,  the  ancient  Colapis,  near  ^mona  or 
La^bach.  Other  parts  of  the  Alps  were  distin- 
giushed  by  particular  names;  as  the  Suabian 
Alps,  which  unite  the  chain  with  the  Hunga- 
rian range.  According  to  Justin,  the  first  who 
penetrated  these  mighty  barriers,  after  the  fa- 
bulous passa^  of  Hercules,  were  the  Gauls,  in 
their  early  migrations.  An  infinite  number  of 
these  people  occupied  the  Alpine  regions  long 
before  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
their  several  passes;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  settlements  the  Alps  remained  inviolate 
till  the  memorable  passage  of  Annibal,  which 
admiration  has  con  verted  into  a  fable.  The 
passes  known  to  the  ancients  were  chiefly  at 
three  points  through  France  and  two  through 
Germany.  Those  through  France  were,  1st. 
by  the  Lifurian  coast,  a  defile  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  ue  passage  of  numerous  bodies;  an- 
other over  the  Ginevre  into  Lombardy,  bv  which 
Charles  the  Eighth  entered  Italy,  and  which 
was  called  the  Roman  way,  as  being  the  tho- 
roughfare from  Rome  to  France ;  and  the  third 
over  mount  Cems,  by  which  some  pretend  the 
army  of  Annibal  entered.  This  pass  leads  at 
once  to  Jjfusit  the  ancient  Augusta  Pretoria, 
and  Lombardy.  Through  Germany,  the  pas- 
sages were  by  the  Valtolme,  the  country  ot  the 
Grisons,  over  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  through 
the  Tyrol,  by  way  of^Inspruck  and  Trent,  over 
the  Rhaetian  Alps.  |n  modem  times  the  passes 
through  this  vast  elevation  were  long,  the 
same,  but  now  the  principal  roads  are  over  the 
St  Gotherd,  St  Bernard,  and  by  the  Simplon. 
The  average  height  of  the  summits  of  this  lofl^ 
rc^on  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet;  and  after 
7,000  or  8,000  commences  a  region  of  perpe- 
tual ice.  Above  an  elevation  of  10,800  feet  the 
ice  no  longer  appears,  but  from  thence  to  the 
summit  the  mountain  is  covered  with  etemid 
snow.  "  The  great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes," 
sxp  Malte-Brun,  "  is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tam^;  and  one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen,  is 
not  less  than  1800  feet  in  depth.''  Cram.  H,-- 
Mel. — Dawv. — Plin. — Lav. — Amm. — Marcel.  — 
SHiet.'^Heylin.  Cosm.— Malte-Brun. 

AlphSus,  now  Alpkeo,  a  river  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laconia,  (which  it  separates  from  the 
territory  of  Tegea,)  near  the  town  of  Phylacc. 
The  same  spring  supplies  the  Eurotas,  which 
mingles  with  the  Alpheus,  and  flows  with  it  for 
a  short  distance  till  both  disappear  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  Alpheus  emerges  again 
at  a  place  called  Pegs,  the  sources^  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Megalopolis,  and  passing  by  Leuctra  in 
Arcadia  in  a  north-west  direction,  it  touches  the 
twrders  of  Elis,  where  it  receives  its  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Ladon.  Here  it  turns  almost  directly 
west,  and  winding  past  Oljrmpia,  afier  receiving 
the  Acheron,  it  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea ;  after 
which,  it  is  said  by  the  poets  to  shew  itself  again 
near  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  Arethusa.  Strab. — Virg. — Paws. — 
JIfcic*.  Id.—Diowys,  Perieg,  285.  Vid.  Are- 
tkuaa,  Part  III. 

Alrb,  a  small  river  rising  in  the  Rhcetian 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

Aiaa,  now  the  Ausa^  according  to  D'An- 
Tille  a  rirer  oi  Camiola.    Constazitine  was 


slain  in  battle  on  ita  banks,  by  i 
brother.    IHim,  11,10. 

AuKTM,  an  ancient  town  of  fietroria,  ike 
origin  ofwhich  was  aacribed  to  the  Pelasgi.  Its 
precise  site  wasaspot  called  Statna,  near  Palo. 
Dion.  Hal.—D'AnvilUr-Crim,  An.  Jtalf. 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  FeXopooaasos, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.    Paus.!,  c  87. 

Altinum,  a  flourishing  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wooL  MagfuU.  14,  ep. 
2b.—PU%.  3^  c  la  This  town  is  first  men- 
tioned by  y.  Pateiculus,  and  the  period  of  its 
foundixu:  is  unknown.  It  was  afterwards  sur- 
roundedwith  the  villas  cf  the  rich,  and  present- 
ed an  appearance  so  picturesque  thatnt  waa 
compared  to  the  celebrated  and  beantiful  Bats 
of  Cfampaniabythe  later  writers  of  the  empire. 
Its  exact  situauon  is  not  known,  but  the  tower 
of  Altino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Silis,  near  its 
mouth,  is  considered  by  D'Anville  as  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  town.  By  others  it  is  mjonoued  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Raveana. 
Plm.  3/  ik—Stnb.^Tac—Ma.  9,  4.<-FclI. 
Pater.  %  76. 

Altis.     va,  Olvrnpia, 

Aluntum,  now  'Aionli*,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
PUn.  5,  c.  ^^Cic,  in  Verr,  A-D^AwkOe. 
Dionft,  Bal.  mentioDB  atown  of  the  sane  nana, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  'riUage  of 
&  FHadelfo  near  .£tna,  as  ancient  as  tha  Tra- 
jan war. 

Aldta,  a  river  of  Dacia,  rifdng  in  that  part 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  Hesbetwecn 
Moldavia  and  Austria,and  flowing  through  the 
same  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Transylva- 
nia and  WaUachia,  to  empty  into  the  Danube 
(after  passing  near  Hermaurtadt  in  the  formor 
province)  at  Nicopolis.  Its  course  to  where  it 
passes  iht  mountains  lies  in  the  ancient  Dada, 
and  afterwards  in  Moesia.  The  modem  name, 
the  OUy  bears  still  some  analogy  to  that  which 
it  bore  in  antiquity.    jyAiwiUe, 

Alt BA,  a  country  near  Mysia.   Btmer.  ML  3. 

Alyssds,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whoea  waters 
could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Ptms.  S,  c.  19. 

ALTziA,atownof  Acaraania,on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Achelons,  opposite  to  the  Echi- 
nades.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  16,  ep.  3. 

AmalthI:um,  a  public  place  which  Attkns 
had  opened  in  his  country-house,  called  Amal- 
thea,  m  Epims,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
which  could  furnish  entertainment  and  convey 
instraction.    Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  ep.  \X 

AuANics  Ptl&     Vid,  Ammwa. 

AuANTu,  a  town  of  Dlyria,  not  far  firom  the 
borders  of  Epirus,  and  bekmgmg  to  the  territory 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  greatest  extent  of  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  Abantes  of  Phocis, 
on  their  return  after  the  Trojan  war,  erected 
this  city,  which  they  called  Abantia;  and  that 
this  name  was  changed,  many  years  afterwards, 
into  Amantia.  The  inhabitants  took  part  with 
Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  their  city  was  then 
considered  as  of  considerable  importance.  The 
latest  account  of  this  place  by  an  ancient  wri- 
ter, is  that  of  Hierocles  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. It  is  said  that  a  part  of  its  mins  remain 
near  the  viUage  of  Nivitza,  on  abranch  of  the 
Aoos,  now  the  Voimusa.  PmLS,^l^feopk.^ 
Cic-^Cas, 


AiCAiius,  a  mountain  separating  Syria  tt 
k  is  a  branch  flf  the  Tanraa^  Old 
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llBdiftiQMOmadoei%oathe1x>rdersofAniie- 
liiii Minor;  to  tlie  Sjim  Pyla,  the  GattsefSf- 
rM,  on  the  Suras  Iwena  Above  these  are  the 
Amamcm  Pjfla^  throagh  which  defile  Darius 
entered  Cibcia.    D'Anrille  calb  the  Amanus 

AiOBDiy  a  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains at  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  the 
river  Amardus.  VossiaB  supposed  that  the  Per- 
sians used  that  name  in  general*  to  signify  any 
lawkas  people  who  lived  a  predatory  hie;  and 
D*  AnviUe  observes  that  they  mhabitea  the  coun- 
try which  afterwards  harboured  the  famous  as- 
sassins, ilftte.— Vofs.  Ott.  ad  UMa.-'jyAnr 
viUi, 

AxAsnos,  a  river  of  Media,  now  the  EezH 
Qzeim,  It  rises  near  the  base  of  #ie  Orontes 
mountains,  and  pierces  the  hi^^h  range  that  lines 
the  southern  eoastot'the  Caspian.  'Pftny,  6, 13. 

Amartmthcs,  a  villa^  of  Eubcea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarymhia. — Euboea  is  sometimes 
called  Amaiynthus.    Pom,  1,  e.  31. 

Ajus,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.    Poms.  3. 

AjiisftMim,  a  river  flowing  through  the  Pon- 
tine  marshes,  and  said  to  have  a  principal  effect 
im  canmg  them.    Virg.  jBn.-^Strab. 

Amasia,  a  principal  city  of  Ponms  on  the 
Iris,  about  the  centre  of  the  province  north  and 
south.  Strabo,  who  was  bom  there,  docribes 
it  as  built  in  the  valley  l^g  between  the  Lycus 
and  the  Iris,  whieh  unite  considerably  to  the 
north  of  the  town.    Slra^.— PIm. 

AMumis,  a  eity  of  Paphlasonia,  on  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  CaML  Most  probably  the  Sesamus 
of  Homer.  It  took  the  name  of  Amasois  at  a 
late  period,  in  honour  of  the  niece  of  Darius 
Codomanus.  It  was  remarked  for  its  beauty 
m  the  time  of  Trajan.    Strab.^^PHn. 

AMinros,  L  Limmedtm  aniuoy  according  to 
lyAnviUe,  a  city  on  the  somhem  side  of  the 
island  ef  Cyprus,  particularly  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus. The  iuaDd  b  sometimes  caUed  Amathu- 
aia,  a  name  not  unflrequently  applied  to  the  god- 
dess of  the  place.     Vtrg,  JBm,  10,  v.  bl.—Ptol. 

5.  c  14. IL  A  fortress  at  the  head  of  the 

Campus  Magnus,  east  of  Jordan,  the  site  of  the 
modem  Asselt.  Here  was  ertabhshed  by  Gap 
binius,  proconsul  of  Syria,  one  of  the  five  juri- 
dical conventions  of  Judea.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  strength.    Jot, 

Amaxia,  or  AmazIta,  a  place  of  Cilicia, 
aboimding  with  wood  fit  for  building  ships. 
PUn.  5,  c  9.-^£»rak.  14 

Amasonu.     Vid.  Amazmm^  Part  III. 

AMASomuM,  a  place  in  Attica,  where  The- 
seus obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amaams. 

Ambaiuu,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  tke  £dni  Cos,  bell,  O.  1,  c. 
11.  The  modem  name  of  the  place  in  which 
thev  dwelt  is  Bnsae,  in  the  department  de 
L'Ain.  Thev  were  surrounded  ay  the  Allo- 
broges,  the  Emii,  and  the  Helvetii ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Ldvy.  they  attempted  settlements  in  Ital  v 
as  euly  as  m^  age  of  the  Tarquins;    Liv.  5, 34. 

AmiiiuB,  a  mountain  of  European  Sarmatia, 
on  the  Enxine,  near  Qphinsa.  Ffaee,  6,  v. 
85. 

AMHlinnf,  a  town  of  Belgium,  now  Amiens^ 
Ub  inhabitantB  conspired  against  J.  CsBsar. 
Cm.beU.a,%ci. 
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emneror  Caligula  was    bom.      Suden,   «i 

AioRAGiA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Aracbthus,  near  the  golf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  The  period  at  which  it  was  founded 
is  unknown ;  but  it  did  not  me  to  great  import- 
ance till  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  colony  about 
660  years  B.  C.  Its  early  forms  of  government 
were  various;  but  about  the  lime  of  the  Persian 
war  it  had  taken  its  place  among  (he  most  re- 
^ctable  of  the  smaller  republics.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  it  took  an  active  part,  and  was 
distinguished  for  its  frequent  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  extend  its  authority  by  conquest  and 
territorial  acquisition.  When  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  Am- 
bracia  appears  to  have  been  deprived  by  him  of 
its  independence;  soon  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  who  made  it  the  royal 
residence,  and  enriched  and  adorned  it  at  a  great 
expehse.  It  was  alwavs  remarkable  for  the 
roirit  and  gallantry  oi  the  inhabitants ;  and 
Thucydides  observes  that  no  people  of  Greece, 
in  all  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sustained,  in  Uie 
same  space  or  time,  so  great  and  universal  a 
slaughter  as  the  Ambraciotsat  Olpee.  Many 
years  afterwards  they  distinguished  themselves 
m  a  siege  whieh  they  sustained  against  the  Ro- 
mans with  unequalled  perseverance.  Augustus 
transferred  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopcrfis,  and 
Ambracia  speedily  fell  into  decaj ;  so  that  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Byzantme  historians 
Cantacuxenus  and  Acropolita,  the  town  of  Arta 
appears  to  have  already  arisen  on  its  site.  XM- 
onfS,  Bdl.—BfrodoL^Thue.—Lw.—Polyd.— 
Cram. 

Ambracios  annn.  a  gulf  or  bay  of  that  part 
of  the  Ionian  which  was  called  the  Sicilian  sea, 
lyin^  between  Epirus  on  the  north  and  Acar- 
nania  on  Uie  south.  At  its  mouth  it  is  but 
about  5-8  of  a  mile  in  width,  but,  expanding  in- 
land, it  extends  about  13  miles,  making  a  circuit 
of  36  miles.  The  name  of  Ambracius  was  ap- 
plied to  this  basin  as  early  as  the  time  at  Or- 
pheus, or  the  writer  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him.    Pohfb.  5,  63.— Sira^.  7, 325.— Crow.  Or, 

AmbrOnes,  certain  nations  of  G^ul,  who  lost 
their  possessions  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea, 
and  lived  upon  rapine  and  plunder.  They 
were  conquered  by  Marius.    Plid.  in  Mario. 

Ambrtssus,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Phods,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  mountain  Parnassus.  ■  It 
was  destroy^ed  by  the  Amphictyons,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Cormthians.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Pmu. — Cram. 

Amknanxts,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  moimt 
JEma,  now  Ouidieello.    Strab.  5. 

Amkria,  a  city  of  Umbria.  This  town,  now 
the  inconsiderable  village  ofAmalia^  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  ancient  of  Umbria.  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Sitius  Italicus  have  in  difierent 
manners  celebrated  this  place,  and  secured  it  a 
lasting  memory.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ros- 
cius,  and  could  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than 
Rome.  Strab. — de.  pro  Bos. — Virg.  Cfeorg, 
1,  469.— Pitn.  3, 14. 

AMESTRATim,  a  town  of  Siciljr,  near  (he 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded,  at  last,  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
P^.  1,  c.  34. 

AjdUA,  a  city  of  Mesopotamiai  besieged  and 
S3 
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taken  hv  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  Ammian.  10. 
It  siood  on  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  Tigris, 
bordering  on  the  Armenian  territoiy,  as  that 
territoiy  stood  curtailed  in  the  middle  ages  hv 
the  extemdon  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  It 
is  the  modem  Kara  Amidf  in  the  district  of 
Diar-Bekir.  It  was  called  Constantia  for  a 
short  time  during  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  and  has  probably  had 
many  other  names.    D'AnvilU. 

Amilos,  or  Amilub,  I.  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  by 

moonshine.    I*Un.  8,  c.  1. IL  A  town  of 

Arcadia.    Paus.  in  Arcad. 

Amin£i,  I.  a  people  of  Campania,  who  oc- 
cupied, according  to  Macrobius,  the  territory 
subsequently  the  Falernian.  Viml,  however, 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Falernian  ana 
Aminean  vines:  and  Martorelli places  both  the 
AmiTi<»ftn  and  Falernian  hills  above  Naples,  to- 
wards Puteoli.  Those  who  attribute  to  the 
Thessalians  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
Italy  consider  the  Aminei  of  Thessalian  ori- 
gin.    Virg.  Qeo,  2,  ^.—Heyne,  ad  loc-^Mor- 

crob.  Sat.  2,  X^.—MartoreU.  I.  Femei,  dtc. 

IL  A  place  of  Thessaly.  ' 

Amiseub,  or  Amibenus  eoMus,  a  bay  of  the 
Euzine  Sea  on  the  Pontic  coast  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  this  bay  on  the 
north,  and  a  similar  inroad  of  the  Issicus  Sinus 
on  the  south,  give  to  the  eastern  pait  of  Asia 
Minor  the  character  of  an  isthmus,  and  to  the 
whole  the  form  and  name  of  a  peninsuU.  St/raJb, 
— Plin, — Cram, 

Abosu,  the  river  Ems.  D'Anville  writes 
Amisus. 

Amisds,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the 
Halys,  "a  Greek  city,"  says  D'Anville,  "but 
which,  subjected  in  the  sequel  to  the  km^  of 
Pontus,  was  aggrandised  by  Mithridates  with  a 
quarter  calleafirom  the  surname  that  he  bore, 
Eupatoria ;  and  Samsoun^  as  it  is  now  called, 
preserves  the  ancient  site."    D'Anville. 

Amiternum,'  "  whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
near  Vittorino,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Aquila,  was  a  Sabine  city  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  successively  a 
praefectura  and  a  colon]^,  as  we  are  infonned  by 
Frontinus  and  several  inscriptions.  In  Ptole- 
my's time.  Amiternum  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  cities  of  the  VestinL"  Cra^ 
mer'.s  JR. 

Ammon.     Vid  Bamnum. 

AMM<>Nn,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians. Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  des- 
cended. The  modem  Lantriak  probably  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ammonia.  jyAuvilU. — 
Herodot.  3,  3,  and  4. 

Ammonis  promontorium,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Sjrrtis  Minor,  to  the  north 
ofThena.    Slrab.^Qi. 

Ammonitis,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petraea,  oc- 
cupied by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence  the 
'  name.  The  principal  city  was  called  Ammon, 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon, 
before  the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to 
it    jyAnoUk.  . 

Ammus,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  Appian,  de  beU. 
Mthr, 

Amnisos,  the  port  of  Gnossus,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  near 


which  Lucina  had  a  temple.  The  vmphs  of 
the  place  were  called  Amnwiades.    Camm, 

Amoroos,  now  Amargo,  one  of  the  Spo* 
rades,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Naxos.  It 
contained  three  towns,  named  Arcesine,  2Sgia- 
lus,  and  Minoa.  Minoa  was  the  birth-place  of 
Simonides,  an  Iambic  poet  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo  and  others.  Amorgoa  gave  its  name  to  a  pe- 
culiar linen  dress  manufactured  in  the  island. 
Cram. — Strab. 

Amorium,  near  the  Sangarius  in  Galatia. 
was  a  considerable  city  when  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Caliph  Motasem,    A  D.  837. 

Amorr&ei,  or  AMonrrEs.     Vid  AmorrUUs, 

AMORRmns.  the  country  of  the  Amorrhsi, 
in  Peraea  of  Judea,  situate,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  betwAn  three  rivers,  the  Aroon  on  the 
south,  the  Jabok  on  the  north,  and  the  Jordan 
on  the  west. 

Ampeliis,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
which  lies  between  the  Soronaic  and  Singitic 
gul&.  Pliny  calls  it  the  Soronean  promontory. 

Berod.  7,  123.— L*v.    31,46. U.  Another, 

of  Crete,  now  Cane  Sacro.  Pliny  assigns  to 
Crete  a  town  of  that  name;  and  there  are,  in 
fact  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Sacro  and  the  promontory.    Oram. IH  A 

promontory  of  Samos.  Also  a  ridge  of  moon- 
tains  that  crossed  that  island.    St/rtdi, 

AMPELtrau,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  not  fiur 
from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.   Plvn.-^Mtla^  4.  c  5  and  6. 

AMPHizms,  a  district  of  the  Macedonian 
province  Mygdonia.  It  was  situated  near  the 
Azius,  and  on  its  left  bank,  since  Strabo.  in  the 
Epit  states  that  the  Azius  separated  Booisea 
from  Amphazitis.    Cram. 

Amph£a,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedsemonians.    Pom.  4,  c.  5. 

Amphiarai  fonb,  I.  a  fountain  and  baths 
named  after  Amphiaraus,near  his  temple 
II.  Templum,  was  13  stadia  from  Oropas,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea.  The  oracle  of  Amphiaraos 
was  of  considerable  antiquity  and  reputation. 
It  was  consulted  by  Croesus,  also  by  Mardoni- 
us.  Livy  speaks  or  the  temple  of  Amphilochus 
near  Oropus ;  meaning,  probably  ,that  of  Amphi- 
araos. But  it  would  seem  from  Paosanias  that 
Amphilochus  shared  the  honours  paid  to  the  lat* 
ter.  Cram.— Herod.  1. 48 ;  8,  l^i.-^lAv.  43,  37. 

AMPmoMAj  or  AMPmcuBA,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
sixty  stadia  from  Likea.  Its  name  is  said  to 
have  been  changed,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphio- 
tyons,  to  Ophitea ;  Imt  the  former  appellation  is 
always  employed  by  historians.  Herodotus 
says  Amphicfea  was  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Its  site  is  commonly  suppoeed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Dadi,  a  populous  Greek  town 
standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus.   Cram.^PanLS. — Herod.  8y  33. 

AHPmcLEA.     Vid.  Ampkicaa. 

AMpmoENiA,  a  town  which,  according  to 
Homer,  belonged  to  Nestor,  was  assigfned  by 
some  critics  to  Messenia,  by  some  to  Triphyha. 
It  was  situated  near  the  river  Hypsoeis,  and  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  Latona.  Cram.  Il^B.  593: 
^Strab. 

AMPBiLOcmA.     Vid.  Argos. 

AMPHiFdLia,  a  town  on  the  8tr3rmon,  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian  edooy 
under  Agnon,  son  of  NiciaS)  drove  the  andca 
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inhabitants,  caUed  Edonians,  fhnn  the  coimtiy, 
and  built  a  ciQr,  which  they  called  Amphipohs, 
1.  e.  a  town  surrounded  on  all  sides,  because  the 
Strymon  flowed  all  around  it.  It  has  been  also 
called  Acra,  Stmnon,  Myrica,  Eion,  and  the 
town  of  Mars.  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  Tkur- 
eyd,  4,  c.  102,  ^tc—Ueredot,  5,  c.  196, 1.  7.  c. 
li^.^Diod,  11,  12,  &c— C.  Nep,  in  Cvm,  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  the  XjacedBamonians  under  Brasidas.  Many 
circomstances  combine,  besides  its  own  imp(Nri> 
ance,  to  render  the  name  of  Amphipolis  mte- 
resting.  Thelossof  this  place  to  the  Athenians 
causea  the  banishment  ot  Thucydides ;  and  the 
loss  of  Brasidas  to  Sparta  was  accompanied  by 
the  death  of  Cleon,  a  cause  of  scareely  less  con- 
gratulations to  Athens.  The  AmphipoUtans  from 
this  time  chose  to  remain  in  the  interest  of 
Sparta^  and  the  Athenians  never  rec^ained  their 
anthonty  amon^  them.  When  the  Romans 
spread  their  empire  over  these  regions,  Amphi- 
polis constitntea  the  chief  place  of  the  conquer- 
ed territory.  Its  ruins  are  discernible  near  a 
spot  called  Jenikevi.  "  The  position  of  Amphi- 
nolis  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece. 
It  stands  in  apass  which  traverses  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Strymonicgulf,  and  it  commands 
the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains. 
The  Strymon,  after  emerging  from  a  large  lake, 
makes  a  half  circuit  in  a  deep  gorge  round  the 
hill  of  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  crosses  a 
plain  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  to  the 
sea."  LeaJse.^-T^uc. — Defnosth, 
AxpmaaA,  or  Issa,  L  a  town  of  the  Brutii  on 

the  east  coast II.  A  town  of  the  Locri 

OzolsB,  at  the  head  of  the  Cnaseean  gulf.  This 
city  was  destrored  after  the  Persian  war  by  or- 
der of  the  Amphictyons,  for  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Crissa  and  cultivating  its  fields  wnlch  were 
sacred.  Amphissa  was  out  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Delphi.  Its  citadel  or  acropolis  still 


r  the  modem  town  of  Salo&a,  "clos- 
ing up  the  great  Cnsssean  plain,  through  which 
a  denle  l^ids  towards  the  Cephissus  and  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae.''  BStghes.—Paus. — 
PHn.  4,\-'Oram, 

AuPHiaafiNB,  a  country  of  ^bmenia. 

AMPBaT8ua,.a  river  ot  Thessaly,  near  which 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  god  has  been  called  AfM^ryssiuSj 
and  his  priestess  Jmj^ryssia.  Ovid.  Mst.  1, 
v.  tm^LuMn,  6,  V.  WI^VxTg,  Q.  3,  v.  2. 
JBn.  6,  V.  396. 

AxiiULQKj  a  river  of  Ntmiidia,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tuccil  and  sepa- 
rates Numidia  firom  Manretania.  ft  is  now  the 
SufegmaTy  a  river  of  Algiers.    Mda,  1, 6, 3. 

Amsancti,  ulcom  et  valus,  a  lake  and  val- 
ley in  Samnium,  by  which  Virgil  represents 
the  fury  descending  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Some  antiquaries  OAve  confounded  this  spot 
with  the  lake  of  Culilise;  but  Servius  distinct- 
ly tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country 
of  the  Hirpini,  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero 
and  Pliny.  The  latter  writer  mentions  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis  on  the 
Danks  of  this  lake,  of  which  a  good  description 
is  given  by  Romanelli.  Oram.  ».  2,  251.-— 
JBa.  7,  563.— Oic.  dt  Div.  l.-^Plm.  %  93. 


Aiff a  POBTVB,  a  place  in  Pontns,  famous 
for  the  death  of  Amycus  king  of  the  Bebryces. 
His  tomb  was  covered  with  laurels,  whose 
boughs,  as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  board 
a  ship,  caused  uncommon  dissentions  among 
the  sailors.    Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Arrian. 

Amt CL£,  L  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caieta 
and  Tarracina,  built  by  the  companions  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were  strict 
followers  of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and 
therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  They  were  kill- 
ed by  serpents,  which  they  thought  impious  tp 
destroy,  though  in  their  own  delience.  Plin.  8, 
c.  29.  Once  a  report  prevailed  in  Amjrclae  that 
the  enemies  were  coming  to  storm  it;  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  ma&  a  law,  that  forbade 
such  a  report  to  be  credited,  and  when  the  ene- 
my reall>[  £u*rived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or  took 
up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  was 
easily  taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epi- 
thet of  ixusUa  has  been  given  to  Amycte.  Vtrg, 

Mn.  10,  V.  564.— SyZ.  8,  v.  529. II.  A  city 

of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  bom  there.  The  country  was 
famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyckeus, 
had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple  there,  sur- 
rounded with  delightful  groves.  Poms.  3,  c.  18. 
—sua.  Tkeb,  4,  V.  233.— STrod.  S.^Virg.  G.  3, 
V.  345.— Orui.  de  AH.  Am.  2,  v.  5.  The  ruins 
of  this  place  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Laconia. 
'  Amy  DON,  a  cit^  of  Psonia,  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war.    £Bwi«r.  Jl.  2.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AjfACiDM,  a  mountain  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  the  Anaces,  in  Attica.    Poly  an.  1,  c.  21. 

Anactoru  and  Anactorium,  I.  a  town  of 
Acamanisu  situated  on  a  low  neck  of  land  op- 
posite to  Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  empo- 
rium. The  present  site  is  now  called  PuniOy 
which  many  antiquaries  have  erroneously  iden- 
tified with  Actium.  Anactorium  was  colonized 
jointly  by  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  the 
latter  of  whom  afterwards  obtained  sole  pos- 
session of  the  settlement  by  unfair  means. 
They  were  subsequently  ejected  by  the  Acama^ 
nians,  who  occupied  the  place  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians.  An^stus  carried  the  in- 
habitants to  the  city  of  Nicopolis  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.    Strab.  10.— T^ttcyd.  1,  c.  55. 

Plin,  4,  c.  1,  1.  5,  c.  29. II.  An  ancient 

name  of  Miletus. 

Anactortos  siNue,  now  the  bay  of  Prevesa^ 
on  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought. 

Anaonia,  now  Anagnij  the  principal  city  of 
the  Hemici.  Here  the  general  assembly  of^the 
nation  was  convened.  Virgil  styles  it  "  dives," 
and  Strabo  terms  it  **  an  important  cityt"  In 
its  last  war  with  Rome  its  own  laws  were  set 
aside,  and  it  received  in  exchange  the  Roman 
code ;  justice  being  administered  by  a  deputy  of 
the  praetor.  In  other  words,  it  became  a  pro- 
Jectura.  Cicero  terms  it  mimicipium  orruUis^ 
simum.  It  was  colonized  by  Drusus.  Cram.  It. 
2,  79.— Lftu.  9,  43.— .«».  7,  684.— SKra*.  5.— 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  and  MU.  l.^FVonf.  de  Col. 

Anamanni,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ananes,  Anamanes, 
and  even  Andres.  They  occupied  a  small  dis- 
trict, intersected  by  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  the  Appenines.    Cram. — Poh^. 

Anaphb,  an  island  that  rase  out  of  the  Cre< 
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tan  sea,  and  received  this  name  from  the  Argo- 
nants,  who,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  suddenly 
saw  the  new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped 
there,  and  called  Anaphsus.    ApoUanius. 

Anaphlystub,  now  Anaphiso,  a^lown  of  Attica 
of  some  note,  with  a  harbour  and  fortifications. 

AMiPDs,  1.  a  river  of  Acamania,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Achelous.  Cram. II.  Of  Si- 
cily, near  Syracuse. 

AlNartbs,  a  people  adjoining  the  Dacians, 
whose  territory,  answering  to  part  of  Transyl- 
vania, bordered  on  the  Tibiscus,  now  the  lie- 
MS.     Cos.  B.  G.  6,  36. 

.  Anas,  now  the  Chuutiana^  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  Tarraconensis,  and,  after  flowing 
in  a  westerly  direction  past  Metallinum  and 
Emerita  Augusta,  turns  to  the  south  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic,  forming,  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  ihe  boundary  ^tween 
that  part  of  Lusitania  which  was  c^ed  Cu- 
neus,  and  Beetica.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  source  this  river  is  lost 
in  marshes,  then  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
stream,  after  which  it  flows  under  ground,  till 
re-appearing,  it  continues  its  course  to  the  At- 
lantic.   Pltn.  3,  1. 

Anatolu,  a  name  used  to  designate  that 
part  of  Asia  vulgarly  known  as  Asia  Minor.  It 
IS  commonly  met  with  under  the  corrupted  form 
of  Natolia.  Under  the  lower  empire,  tliis  coun- 
try was  divided  into  prefectures,  called  T%eiiuUa; 
and  we  find  a  l^erna  Anatolicumj{fTom  ivaroXn, 
the  edstM.  e.  easterly  from  Constantinople,  the 
imperisu  residence.  The  Turks  retain  the  form 
Anadoli,  which,  as  applied  to  one  of  their  pa- 
chalics,  does  not  ouite  fill  up  the  space  within 
the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.    D^AnvUle. 

Anaurus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.     CMUm  in  Dian. II.    A  river 

of  Troas,  near  Ida.    CoLulk. 

Ancalites,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the 
Trinobantes.     Cos.  Bell.  G.  5.  c.  21. 

ANCHEsiinB,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Anchesmius  had  a  statue. 

AKcmlLE,  and  ANcmALA,  a  city  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  one  day.    Strab.  lA.—Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Anchibia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Panu.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Anchos,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephi- 
cus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  thp  same  name. 


Anoon,  and  AncOna,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
buHt  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow  (ny^^uv),  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Near  this  place  is  the 
famous  chapel  of  Loretto,  supposed  by  monkish 
historians  to  have  been  brougnt  through  the  air 
by  angels,  August  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judea, 
where  it  was  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin 
Maiy.  The  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has 
often  brought  100,000  pilgrims  in  one  day  to 
Loretto.  Although  Stnibo  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  Ancona  to  Syracusan  exiles  in  the 
xeign  of  Dionysius,  still  it  is  probable  the  place 
is  of  greater  antiquity,  as  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Umbriv  and  Plin^  tothe  Sicu- 
li.  In  Trajan's  time  it  was  a  port  of  importance. 
Its  poiple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Italicus.    Ac-l 


cording  to  CatblkB,  Venus  was  the  favourite 
deity  of  the  place.  Cram.—StirQb.  &.— Cotetf. 
36.— PZin.  3:  c.  lZ.-lAi€an.  2.  v.  402.— Aoi.  8, 
V.437. 

Anctra,  a  town  of  Galatia  among  the  Tec- 
tosages,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Phrygia. 
Both  accounts  are,  in  £Bu:t,  true :  the  error  lies 
in  not  distinguishing  between  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, when  Ancyrawas  atown  of  Phrygia  Ma^ 
jor,  and  its  altered  state  at  the  time  Arnan  wrote, 
when  part  of  Phrygia  had  taken  the  name  of 
Gkilatia  from  the  (^uls  who  occupied  it  about 
260  B.  C.  According  to  the  tesumony  of  CI. 
Curtins  and  Anian,  Alexander  marched  from 
Grordium  to  Ancvra ;  so  that  the  account  of  the 
former  writer,  who  represents  him  as  entering 
Paphlagonia,  cannot  be  correct,  as  he  must  have 
pa^Kd  to  the  right  of  that  region,  sinc^  he  ad- 
vanced by  Ancyra  to  Cappadocia.  Ancyra  re- 
ceived many  favours  from  Augustus,  and  the 
modem  Ai^oura  still  preserves  a  magnificent 
inscription,  reciting  the  principal  circumstances 
of  the  life  of  that  prince.  It  was  near  this  city 
that  Bajazet  was  made  prisoner  by  Timour. 
Ckaussard.^jyAnville.'^Q.  Cwrt.^Arrian. 

Ancyr£,  a  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  west  of 
Agrigentum,  on  the  Halycus,  above  Heraclea, 
which  stood  at  its  mouth. 

Andanu,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  Arca- 
dian frontier,  a  capital  city  before  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Heraclids.  Sir  W.  Gtell  observed 
its  ruins  between  SaXiona  and  Krano.    Cram, 

ANDfiCAVi,  and  ANnEOAVi.     Vid.  Andes. 

Andes,  I.  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  to 
the  north  of  the  Ligeris.  The  Meduana  flows 
through  their  territory,  and  near  its  mouth 
stands  Juliomagus^  the  capital.  Their  territory 
is  the  modem  An^ou.  The  name  is  otherwise 
Andecavi  and   Andegavi.    D'AnviUe.^Cas^ 

2,  BeU.  GaU.  c.  35. II.  A  village  of  Italy, 

near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  bom,  hence 
Andinus,    JUd.  8,  v.  595. 

Andriclub,  I.  a  mountain  of  Cilicia.    St/rdf, 

14. II.  A  river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the 

Scamander.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Andros^  an  island  in  the  £gean  Se^  knowBr 
by  the  different  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros^ 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydrussa,  Nonagria.  Its  chief 
town  was  called  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour 
near  which  Bacchus  had  atemple,  with  a  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January, 
tasted  like  wine.  Ovid,  Md.  13,  v.  648— 
Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  B^i.—Juv.  3,  v.  TO.^PUn.  2.  c. 
103.— jli?&i,  1  and  2.  The  Andrians-were  com- 
pelled by  Xerxes  to  join  his  armament,  and 
were,  therefore,  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  Greece,  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  depen- 
dency by  the  Athenians.  The  modem  name  of 
the  island  is  Andro,  and,  **  though  very  fertile, 
it  contains  a  population  of  less  than  121,000.  It 
is  well  watered,  and  its  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests."   Bn'odot.—T%uc.'—Mialie-Brun. 

Anslon,  a  river  near  Colophon.  Poms.  8,c.  28L 

Anbmorea.     Vid.  HtfompoHs. 

Angites,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Strymon.    Herod4ft.  7,  c.  113. 

Anoli,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  north  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whom,  as  being  a  branch  of  the 
Saxons,  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 
TacU.  G.  40.  They  were  not  among  those 
people,  by  whom,  in  its  decline,  the  Romaa  e»- 
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Bin  was  ao  finqneiitfar  hanwifid.  Writen  of 
uoae  times  oaDfonndea  them  generally  with  the 
Ohaaci,  Catti,  and  Chernsci,  who  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  Weser  as  far  as  the  Elbe  or. 
the  Ems,  and  consequently  west  of  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  the  eastern  comer  of  which  (now 
Holstein),  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  gulf  of 
Lubeck,  was  inhabited  by  the  Angli.  in  the 
6th  century  they  united  with  die  Sucons  in  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  and  settloi  themselyes  in 
Ihat  part  of  the  island  which  took  firom  them 
che  name  of  East  Anglia.  Ikuw. — SStyl.  Osm. 
^Tkierrf,  HiU.  Eng. 

Anoohu,  a  wbodin  the  countnr  of  the  Mar- 
ci,  between  the  lake  Fucinns  and  Alba.  Ser- 
pens, it  it  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabitants, 
Decanse  they  were  descended  from  Circe,  whose 
power  OTer  these  venomous  creatures  has  been 
much  celebrated.  SU.  B.—Virg,  jBn.  7,  y. 
769. 

Amciuic,  a  town  of  Gaul.    Cess.  BeU.  CkiL  7. 

Aniobob,  now  the  Siderv,  a  river  of  Elis, 
which  rises  in  the  Lapitha  moos  of  Arcadia, 
and  has  no  visible  ouueL  For  want  of  a  de- 
scent to  cany  off  the  water,  it  forms  into  marsh- 
es, the  miasma  from  which  infects  the  countiy 
mround  it  1^  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  river,  was 
eoually  impregnated  with  this  malaria.  The 
ftkle  of  the  Centaurs  having  infected  the  waters 
of  this  stream  b^  washing  m  it  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  was 
founded  upon  this  fact  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  country.  The  river  was  nevertheless 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  and  to 
Da  under  the  protection  of  the  nymphs  called 
Anigriades.  By  some  writers  this  river  is 
thought  to  be  the  Minyeius,  which  belongs  to 
he  same  renon.    Pam. — H&m.  B. — Cram. 

Anio,  and  Amair,  now  TVverone,  a  river  of 
Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur,  and 
fiilhng  into  the  river  Tiber  about  five  miles  at 
Jbe  north  of  Rome.  At  Tibur  the  Anio  forms 
a  cataract.  This  river  was  formerly  made  to 
contribute  water  for  the  supply  of  the  capitol. 
This  was  first  efiected  by  M.  Curius  Dentatns, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  471,  who  defrayed  the 
undertaking  with  the  spoils  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
•quednct  was  called  Anio  Vetus.  The  Anio 
Hovus  or  Aaua  Claudia,  was  an  improvement 
upon  these  old  works  made  under  the  reign  of 
Ciaudian.  Cram. — 8UU.  1,  Sylv.  3,  v.  20. — Virg. 
JBn.  7,  V.  eBS.^S^ab.  b.—Horat,  1,  od.  7,  v.  13. 
^Pha.  de  FmL  Rom. 

Anopsa,  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asopus.    Hsroda.  7,  c.  216. 

ANsiBARn,  a  people  of  Germany,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weser.    Ofittf.—TacU.  Ann.  13,  v.  55. 

Antandros,  now  St.  LHmUri,  a  city  of  Troas, 
inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which  JBneas 
built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It 
has  been  called  Edonis,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and 
ApoUonia.  There  is  a  hill  in  its  neighbourhood 
cabled  Alexandreia,  where  Paris  sat,  as  some 
suppose,  when  the  three  rival  goddesses  ap- 
peared before  him  when  contending  for  the  prize 
of  beauty.  SPrab.  13.— VirF.  JSn.  3,  v.  6.— 
Mda,  1,  c  la 

AimMNJB,  a  city  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio, 
built  by  the  Aborigines,  or,  according  to  Dion. 
BkL  by  the  SienU.    This  tity  was  older  than 


Rome,  and  among  those  which  first  resorted  to 
arms  upon  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
Near  this  place  the  younger  Manlins  forfeited 
his  life  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  gigan« 
tic  Gaul.  Dion,  Bal.-^Virg.  uEn.  l.—IAv.  1, 
10,  and  7,  6. 

Anthedon,  a  cirv^  of  BoBotia,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  flowery  plains  thst  surround 
it.  In  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Proserpine, 
and  also  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  deities  of 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Cabiri  The  inhabit- 
ants were  principally  fishermen,  and  are  said  to 
have  pretended  thatthey  came  from  the  marine 
god  Qlaucus.    Poau. — Lycopk. — Cram.  Or. 

Anthelb,  a  small  village  between  the  Phcs- 
nix,  a  stream  that  falls  into  the  Azopus,  and 
Thermqpylse.  "  Close  to  this  spot,"  says  Crar 
mer,  "  is  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  of  .Ajn^o- 
tyon,  and  the  seat  of  the  Ampnietyons."  Uero- 
dot.  7,  200.— S»ftt*.  l.-^Pans, 

AMTHfiMis,  the  same  as  Samoa.    Sirab.  10. 

Amthebidbu,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  its  name  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  Macedonian  Anthemus.  Sirab. 

Antb£nb,  a  town  of  ArgoUs.  Tkucyd.  5,  c.  4L 

ANTmiopoPHioi,  a  people  of  Scytma  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  uved  near  the  country 
of  the  MessagetBB.  pUn.  4,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  30.-^ 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Anthtlla,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Canopie 
mouth  of  the  .Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  countiy  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Atka- 
naus  1,  in  girales.    HerodoL  2,  c.  96. 

ANncRAODs,  a  mountain  of  Lyda,  opposite 
Mount  Cragus. '  SPrab.  4. 

ANTicnti,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phods,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  produced. 
This  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  insanity ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Naiviget  Anticffram.  Pans.  10,  c  36. — 
Persius,  4,  v.  IG.—Sirab.  d.—MOa,  2,  c  3.— 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  63. 

Antioonu,  I.  an  inland  town  of  Epirus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. II.  One  of  Macedonia,  found- 
ed by  Antigonus,  son  of  Gbnatus.    Id.  4,  c.  10. 

IIL  One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 

Orontes.     Strab.  16, IV.  Another  in  Bi- 

thynia,  called  also  Nicssa.  Id.  12. V.  Ano- 
ther in  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Mantinea. 

Paus.  8,  c.  a VI.  One  of  Troas  in  Asia 

Minor.    SPrab.  13. 

Antiubanus,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mount  Libanus,  near  which  the  Orontes  fiows. 
Strab.^Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Antiochia,  Epi-Daphne,  I.  a  city  of  Syria^ 
situated  on'  the  Orontes  near  its  mouth,  and 
DOW  called  Antakia.  It  was  commenced  by 
Antigonus,  and  from  him  called  Aniigonia'; 
but  completed  by  Seleucus,  after  he  bad  defeat- 
ed Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  It  was 
built  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called 
{^*Kings)  Ribbah,  in  the  land  of  Hameth;  by 
Josepkus^  Rablata.  It  was  called  Efi-Daphnb 
from  its  proximity  to  Daphne,  which  was  lower 
down  on  the  Orontes,  and  at  length  formed  a 
suburb  to  the  city.  When  the  Christian  reli- 
gion became  predominant,  Antioch  received  the 
name  of  Theopolis,  or  The  Divine  City.  Here 
the  disciples  were  first  called  CkrisUam.  This 
city  was  for  many  ages  the  rojral  seat  of  the 
longs  of  Syria,  and  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
37 
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Aomaii  empiie,  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Eastern  Proyince,  and  aiterwaros  of  the 
Prsefectus  prsetorio  Orientis,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  Thrace,  Asia,  Pontns,  and  Egypt. 
It  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarch.  Af- 
ter changing  masters  frequently  during  the  holy 
wars,  it  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
and  thencefoi^  rapidly  declined.  Though  al- 
most depopulated,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
walls  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  its  former 
grandeur,    flfeyiin.— /yAwrOfc.— 2  Kings,  S3, 

^.--AeU,  11,  98. II.  A  ci^r  called  aho  Ni- 

aibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleucus,  son 

of  Antiochus. III.  The  capital  of  Pisidia, 

92  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus. IV.  A  city 

on  mount  Cragus. V.  Another  near  the  river 

Tigris,  95  leagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  west. 
VI.  Another  in  Margiana,  called  Alexan- 
dria and  Seleucia. VII.  Another  near  mount 

Taurus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria. VIII.  An- 
other of  Caria,  on  the  rirer  Meander. 

Amtiparos,  a  small  island  in  the  iBgean  Sea, 
opposite  Paros,  firom  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant. 

AntipItris,  a  city  of  Samaria,  built  by  He- 
rod in  memory  of  his  father  Antipater,  15 
miles  distant  from  Lydda,  and  96  from  Caesar 
rea.  The  village  which  existed  before  the 
ouilding  of  the  city  on  the  same  spot,  was 
called  Chabarzaba. 

Antiphili  portds,  a  harbour  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.    Slrad.  16. 

ANTiPdLis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  built  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles.     T\icU.  9,  Hist.  c.  15. 

ANTiRRfflUM,  a  promontoiy  of  ^tolia,  oppo- 
site Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  name. 
It  was  also  called  Khium  iEtolicum,  and  Rhi- 
um Mol)rcrium.  Together  with  the  promonto- 
§r  of  Rhium  on  the  Achaian  coast,  it  closed  the 
inus  Corinthiacus  upon  the  west,  allowing  but 
a  passage  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  through 
which  the  waters  of  this  golf  pass  into  the  Si- 
nus Patra.  On  the  .Stolian  side  stood  a  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  and  on  both  are  now  erected 
fortresses,  whence,  according  to  D'Anville, 
their  present  name  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto.    Slrab,  8.— Tfciwyrf. — Cram.  Gr. 

Antitiurus.  one  of  the  branches  of  mount 
Taurus,  whicn  runs  in  a  north-east  direction 
through  Cappadocia,  towards  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Antidm,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  built  by 
Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  l^  a  son  of 
ni3rsses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  39  miles 
from  Ostium.  It  wa^  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
who  made  war  against  the  Romans  for  above 
900  years.  Camillus  took  it,  and  carried  all  the 
bealc  of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them 
in  the  forum  on  a  tribunal,  which  from  thence 
was  called  Rostrum.  Horai.  1,  od.  35. — Liv. 
8,  c  14.  The  town  itself  (now  Anzo)  had^  no 
harbour ;  but  all  its  maritime  and  naval  'af- 
fairs were  conducted  by  means  of  the  neigh- 
bouring port  Ceno.  Antium  and  the  Antiates 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  history  of 
Rome.  Prom  this  city  Coriolanus  marched 
against  this  country  to  punish  the  ingratitude 
or  his  counlr3rmen ;  and  here  the  Roman  Se- 
nate conferred  on  Augustus  the  prostituted  title 
oi  ftUktr  of  his  arniUry.  Several  of  the  em- 
perors in  later  days  made  Antium  their  resi- 
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dence,  and  Nero  WIS  faom  within  ill  waHs.  It 
did  not  lay  aside  its  hostility  to  Rome,  notwith* 
standing  the  freqne&t  Roman  colonies  that  set- 
tled there,  till  the  privileges  of  citizenship  being 
awarded  to  its  innabitanta,  it  seemed  rather  to 
share  than  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  power 
and  empire.  Its  magnificence  and  taste  are  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  antiraity,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Apolk)  Belvidere  discovered  among 
its  nenshing  renudns.  iH^n.  BU.  9, 56^— >£hM<. 

AmtOnu,  a  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived this  name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  It 
was  Herod,  who,  having  fortified  this  castle  so 
that  a  whole  legion  might  be  defen<ted  within 
it,  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  Antonia  in  omi- 
pliment  to  Antony. 

Antoniop6u8,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  jMwv 
cdLS. 

Anxur,  called  also  Tarracina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  348. 
Horat,  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  96.  Ijucan.  3.  v.  84.  Vifrg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  799. 

Antdros,  one  of  the  two  summits  of  mount 
Hymettus,  sometimes  called  also  the  Dry  Hy- 
mettus. 

Anzabas,  a  river  of  Assyria  near  the  TigriH. 
Mircel.  18. 

AoNEs,  the  inhabitants  of  iionia,  called  af- 
terwards Bceotia.  They  were  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  which  is  called  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus, and  may  have  been  a  branch  of  the  primi- 
tive tribes  of  semi-barbarians  who  occupied  the 
countries  of  Greece,  even  at  that  period  with 
which  the  received  traditions  of  history  com- 
mence. The  muses  have  been  called  AomideSf 
because  Aonia  was  more  particularly  frequent- 
ed by  them.  Pans.  9,  c.  3.— Ortrf.  Met.  3,  7, 
10, 13.  Trist.  el.  5,  v.  10.  Fhst.  3,  v.  456,  1. 
4.  V.  945.— Fir^.  G.  3,  v.  11. 

Aonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  BcBotia. 

Aornos,  Aornus,  Aornis,  I.  a  town  of  India, 
situate  upon  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock 
near  the  springs  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Bactriana  the  present  Cabuly  and  at  the 
base  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  range  of  moun- 
tains called  Dy  the  ancients  the  Taurus,  which, 
with  the  name  of  Embodi,  stretched  to  the  north- 
east and  separated  India  from  the  nearer  Sey- 
thia.  This  town  cost  Alexander  great  pains 
in  its  reduction,  which,  perhaps,  womd  not  nave 
been  of  such  pressing  importance  to  him,  but 
for  the  tradition  which  excited  his  vanity  in  re- 
porting that  Hercules  himself  had  been  foiled 
m  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the  taking  of  the 
place.  According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  Tcke- 

Mn-kat,  or  Renos. II.  Another,  in  Bactriana, 

near  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  also  taken  by 
Alexander.  Its  modem  name  is  Telckan.  Arr, 
—D'Anville. 

Aons,  or  ^as,  now  the  Voioussa^  a  river  of 
nijrria,  which  rises  in  the  Pindus  chain  of 
mountains,  and,  passing  by  Apollonia,  empties 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  not  far  from  the  island  of 
Saso.  The  river  crosses  the  defiles  of  Kleissoura 
the  ancient  Aoi  Stena.  *'  The  situation  of  this 
town  is  singular  in  the  extreme.  It  lies  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
a  rock  totally  bare  of  cultivation,  and  above  it 
appears  a  laxge  fortress,  built  upcm  the  very  ed^e 
of  a  precipice  more  than  1060  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height    Locating  down,  we  beheld  the 
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-Aous  still  chafing  its  channel  between  two  tre- 
anendofos  walls  ot  Rock,  which  scarcely  leave 
nK>m  for  the  river  and  the  narrow  road  that  runs 
along  its  side.''  Ponqueyille  informs  us  that 
the  lames  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
used  to  issae  in  the  midst  of  streams  and  ver- 
dant meadows  from  extensive  beds  of  fossil 
pitch  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aous  and  the  Su- 
chisia  are  at  present  very  rare.     Vid.  Nympha- 

Afamla^  or  Apam£a,  now  AmMan  Kara- 
kisar,  a  ci^  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
either  on  the  Meander,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Macsyas,  or  in  that  immediate  region.  Its 
ancient  desi^ation  of  CibatoSj  a  coffer,  was  ap- 
plied to  it  Iromthe  quantitv  of  wares  which 
were  deposited  and  collected  there  to  be  eiported 
from  .Asia  Minor,  or  to  be  distributed  through 
that  peninsula.  It  was,  next  to  £phesu&  the  most 
commercial  city  Ijring  between  the  Mediterrar 
nean,  the  Eoxine,  and  the  JSgean  seas.  "  Its 
modem  name,  signifying  the  Black  CasOe  of 
Ovium^  justifies  the  Delief,''  says  D'Anvide, 
**  that  this  narcotic  is  there  prepared."  Apamea 
was  not  a  veir  ancient  citv,  having  been  found- 
ed by  AntiochusSoter(who  named  it  after  his 
mother),  on  the  ruin  of  the  more  ancient  Celse- 
nse.'— Another,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 

M^rrlea,  in  Bithynia. A  third,  in  Syria,  of 

which  it  was  a  principal  city.  It  was  situalc^l 
between  the  Orontes  and  a  little  lake,  and  there 
it  is  said  that  Seleucus  Nicator  fed  his  elephants 
of  war,  the  number  of  which  was  no  less  than 

500.      Strab.—Phn.—D'Ano. Of   Media. 

— ^Mesopotamia. Another  near  the  Tigris. 

Aparni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Strah. 

AntLAimus  monb^  a  hill  in  the  Shrmphalian 
territory,  where  Philip  defeated  the  Eleans  and 
^tolians.  It  was  about  a  mile  from  the  city 
of  Stymphalus.    Polyb. 

Apsim!NDB,a  ridge  of  high  mountains  thrbugh 
the  middle  of  Itafyj  "branching  off  from  the 
maritime  Alps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa, 
running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic  in  the  vidninr  of  Ancona,  and  from 
thence  continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter 
sea  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Gargano.  From 
this  point  it  i^ain  inclines  to  the  Mare  Infe- 
rum,  till  it  tenmnates  in  the  promontory  of  Len- 
eopetranear  Rhegium."  Cram.  i^.  Some  have 
supposed  that  they  ran  across  Sicily  by  Rhe- 
gium, before  Italy  was  separated  from  Sicily, 
iMcan,  S,  y.  dOS.—Ond.  MA.  2.  v.  906.— iZoZ. 
4^  V.  743.--«raft.  ^.—Msla,  9,  c.  4. 

Aphaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

Apbar,  a  citv  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  Saphar 
of  Ptolemy  ana  Pliny.  From  the  latter  form 
ihe  Sapphoritae  derive  their  name. 

ApRfiTfi,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  accordinj^  to 
Ekrod.  80  stadia  distant  from  Artemisium, 
though  Strabo  places  it  near  lolchos.  From 
this  port  the  Ai^nauts  are  said  to  have  set  sail. 
Xerxes'  fleet  was  stationed  here  previous  to  the 
engagements  off  Artemisium.  It  is  now  FeUo, 
Cram. 

ApmonniAa,  now  Qhdta^  a  town  of  Caria, 
tacred  to  Venus.    TaeU.  Aim,  3,  c  68. 

Apbrodisidm,  I.  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  jalaiid  of  Cypnis,  to  the  north  of  Salamis, 


from  which  it  is  distant  70  stadia. TL  A 

temple  of  Venus,  on  the  promontory  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on 
the  common  boundary  of  Spam  and  Graul.    It 

is  also  called  Venus  VyxeoxRK. III.  Another 

in  Latium,  common  to  the  LAtins,  situated 
probably  between  Ardea  and  Antium.    Cram. 

Aphytis,  a  town  of  the  penin.sula  Pallene, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  as 
next  to  Potidsea.  Here  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis  king  qf 
Sparta,  was  removed  shortly  before  his  death. 
Lysander  besieged  the  town :  but  the  god  of  the 
place  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  advised 
mm  to  raise  the  siege,which  he  immediately  did. 
Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  its  vineyards, 
makes  the  name  Aphyte,  as  also  Strabo.  Cram. 
^Berodot.  7,  V&.--Thucyd.  1, 64. 

ApUj  an  ancient  name  of  Pelopoimesus, 
which  It  received  from  Apis,  sop  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  -ffischylus,  or  Irom  at  Argive  chief, 
son  of  Phoroneus. 

ApmlNUs,  now  the  VUuho  /ant\  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  river  of  Achaia, 
though  its  waters  were  insufficient  to  supply  the 
Persian  anny.  It  joins  the  Enipeus  near 
Pharsalnst  and  flows  with  it  into  the  Pe- 
neus.    Oram. — Herodot.  7,  197. 

Apina,  and  Apinjb,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destroy- 
ed with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Dio- 
medes  j  whence  came  the  proverb  oi  Apina  and 
Trica^  to  express  trifling  things.  Martial.  14 
ep.l.~P2tn.  3,  ell. 

Apiola,  and  Apiola,  a  citv  of  the  Latins, 
in  the  territory  of  Setia,  said  to  nave  been  taken 
and  burned  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  have 
furnished  from  its  spoils  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cireus  Maximus.  Ac- 
cording to  Corradinif  the  name  of  VaUe  ApioU 
is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract  of  country 
situated  between  Sezza  and  Pipemo.  Cram. — 
Dim.  Hal.  3,  AQ.—Liv.  1,  35. 

Apollinis  Arx,  I.  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sybil's  cave.     Virg.  JEn.  6. II.  Pro- 

montorium,  a  promontory  of  Africa.   Liv.  30, 

c.  24. ^III.  Templum,  a  place  in  Thrace. 

IV.  In  Lycia.    jElian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  3. 

Apollonia,  I.  a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Aiasor  Aous,  a  celebrated  colony 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Its  laws,  commended 
by  Strabo  for  their  wisdom,  were  framed  rather 
on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  model. 
Pjrrrhus  issaid  to  have  contemplated  the  idea  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hadriatic  from  Apol- 
lonia to  the  Apulian  port  Hydrus.  Augustus 
spent  many  years  of  his  early  life,  which  were 
devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy,  in  this 
city.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  bear 
the  name  of  PcUina,  but  are  very  inconsider- 
able. Cram. — Strab. — Scwnn.  ch.  438. — Scy- 
lax.^jElian.  Var.  Hist.  13,  16.— ilmto^  Po- 
lU.  4,  4.-^nuc.  1,  ^S.—Diod.  Sic.  lS.—Plin, 

3,  ll.—Suet. II.    A  town  of  Mygdonia. 

III.    Of  Crete. IV.    Of  Sicily V. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. -VI.  Another 

on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  part  of  which  was 
built  on  a  small  island  of  Pontus,  where  Apollo 

had  a  temple. ^VII.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

Vm.    Another  on  mount  Parnassus. 

ApdNua,  now  Abano^  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  near  Patavium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot, 
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were  vholesome,  and  were  sapposed  to  haye  an 
oracular  power.  LuMn,  7,  v.  l^^Sv/U,  in 
Tiber.  14. 

Appia  Vu.     Vid,  Via. 

ApfliNTHn.     Vid.  Absyntkii . 

Apbdb,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  fallinff  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  between  Dyrrachium  and  ApoUo- 
nia.  It  is  dow  the  Crevasta,  and  was  rendered 
famous  by  the  military  operations  of  Cassar 
and  Pompey  ajx>n  its  banks.    iMcan^  5,  v.  46. 

Aptera,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Ptol.^ 
Plin,  4,  c.  12. 

Apulia,  now  Puglic^  a  country  of  Magna 
Graecia  in  the  south  of  Italy.  If  this  portion  of 
country  received  its  name,  as  historians  believe, 
from  the  Apuli  who  earlv  established  themselves 
there,  it  very  soon  extended  itself,  with  the  name 
of  Apulia,  beyond  the  little  territory  occupied  by 
that  obscure  people.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  comprehendea  all  the  region  that  lay  between 
Samnium  and  Lucania  on  the  west,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east,  having  for  its  northern 
boundary  the  Tifemus,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  in  the  lapygian  promontory,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  tne  Aariatic  or  the  Tarentine 
ffulf.  This  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
Messapia,  or,  as  the  Qreeks  denominated  it,  la- 
pygia,  Peucetia,  and  Daunia.  The  last  of  these 
may  be  considered  the  proper  Apulia,  at  least  as 
far  as  from  the  Tifemus,  which  separated  it  from 
the  Ager  Frentanus,  to  the  Lacus  Urianus. 
Within  these  narrow  bounds  the  Apuli  were 
limited,  and  the  rest  of  Daunia  seems  to  have 
had  no  greater  right  to  the  name  of  Apulia  than 
had  Peucetia  and  Messapia.  The  Calabri 
sometimes  gave  their  name  to  the  southern  part 
of  Messapia,  which  was  called  from  them  Ca- 
labria. The  Qreek  historians  extended  the 
name  of  lapygia  so  as  to  make  it  coextensive 
with  the  Apulia  of  the  Latins  in  its  greatest 
width.  This  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  names 
of  Apulia  and  lapygium  should  be  constantly  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Roman  history.  Apu- 
lia was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samnites  in  the  earlv  da3rs  of 
the  former  people;  and  after  the  fatal  battle  at 
Cannae  the  Apmians  took  part  with  the  Carthar 
ginians.  After  long  and  patient  remonstrance, 
tne  Apuli  obtained  from  tne  Roman  senate  the 
declaration  of  their  civil  and  municipal  rights. 
SVrab. — Plin,  —  Lav.  — Polyb.—  App.  — Cram. 
It.  It  was  famous  for  its  wools,  superior  to 
till  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some  sujypose  that 
it  is  called  after  Apulus,  an  ancient  kmg  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  war.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 
Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c.  ^.—Strab.  %,^Mda,  2,  c.  4. 
— Murtitd.  in  Apoph.  156. 

Aq,ua  Ferenttna,  a  stream  and  a  spring 
near  the  ancient  Bovilte,  "  distinguished  in  the 
eailv  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where  the 
confederate  Latin  cities  assembled  in  council." 
Cram.  Gr. 

AamLARiA,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cos,  2,  Bell, 
Civ.'SQ. 

AauiLEiA,  or  AamLEoiA,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Yenetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  the  Natiso,  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. It  was  built  by  a  party  of  Gauls  about 
187  B.  C,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Cassar 
it  had  become  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
military  post,  and  was,  indeed,  the  '*  bulwark  of 
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Italv  on  its  ncmh-eastem  fixmtier."  All  the 
trade  of  Italy  with  the  Illy  rians  and  Pannonians 
passed  through  this  place ;  and,  as  it  was  situ- 
ate near  the  easy  passage  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  by  this  means  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Save,  the  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war,  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  was  ren- 
dered free  to  the  Aquileienses.  It  successfully 
resisted  the  assault  of  Maximinianus,  who,  in 
the  later  days  of  the  empire,  sought  to  gsun  pos- 
session of  It;  but  it  was  unable  to  resist  the 
strength  of  Attila,  and  was  conquered  and  sack- 
ed by  that  barbarian.  Ausonius  had  assigned 
it  the  rank  of  the  ninth  city  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  is  supposed  that  some  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  Natiso,  wmch  has  left 
the  site  of  Aquileia  different  from  what  it  was 
in  former  times  as  regirds  its  proximity  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.  The  modem  town,  which 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old,  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Aquileia.  St^ab. — HmMUankj^ 
Plin, — A%s. — Oram,    B, 

AamLONu.  Th^  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Samnitun,  one  on  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
now  Lanctdo^,  and  the  other  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  Trinius,  east  of  Samnium.  It  was 
here  that,  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites 
encamned  to  make  a  last  mighty,  but,  as'  it 
Pirovedf,  an  unavailing  effort  against  the  ambi- 
tious power  of  Rome.    lAv.  10,  c.  38. 

AduiNtTM,  a  town  of  Trfaium,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samnites.  where  Juvenid  was  bom.  A 
dye  was  invented  there  which  greatly  resembled 
the  real  purple.  Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  27.— 
Strab.Sai.  6,  v.  4SA,^Jwo.  3,  v.  319. 

AduiTANu,  a  third  of  Gaul  as  described  in 
the  commentaries  of  Caesar.  It  extended  from 
the  Pyrensei  montes  on  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
Garumna  (the  Qa/rtnms)  upon  tne  north,  and 
from  the  Grallic  ocean,  now  Bwy  of  Biieof^  on 
the  west,  to  Gallia  Provincia  or  r^arbonensis  on 
the  east.  This,  though  by  no  means  one  third 
of  Gaul  in  extent  of  ^urface^  was  considered  to 
constitute  that  proportion  m  population,  and 
still  more  in  importance.  On  the  establisbment 
of  the  empire  by  Aufioistus,  when  all  his  vast 
dominions  were  divided  /igain  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  Aquitania  was  continued  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Loire^  which  formed  the 
half  of  its  eastern  limits  as  well  as  the  "tmole  of 
its  boundary  upon  the  north.  At  a  still  later 
period,  anoiher  division  of  this  district  of  coun- 
try was  made.  The  original  Aquitania,  with  a 
small  addition  on  the  north,  was  called  Novem 
Popnlana ;  and  the  country  on  that  side  of  the 
Garonne  was  divided  into  Aquitania  prima  on 
the  east,  and  Aquitania  secunda  on  the  west 
and  bordering  on  the  ocean.  Aauiiania  prima 
was  an  important  part  of  Gaul  long  before  it 
assumed  that  name,  and  many  centuries  before 
the  christian  era,  was  formed  into  a  regular  mo- 
narchy. Its  capital  was  first  Avaricum,  after 
which  it  took  the  name  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants,  the  Bituriges,  It  is  now  the  city  of  Bawr- 

fes.  The  capital  of  Aquitania  secunda  was 
turdegala.  Bourdedux:  and  many  modem 
names  of  that  part  of  France  are  manifest  modi- 
fications of  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as 
the  province  of  Saintonge  from  the  Santones. 
Aquitania  proper,  or  Novem  Populana,  was 
overrun  1^  the  Vascons  in  the  ruin  of  the  em^ 
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pure,  and  that  part  of  France  vhich  is  called 
Gascony  still  bears  their  name:  while  the  pro> 
Tince  of  Guienne  upon  its  north  still  seems,  as 
D'Anville  thinks,  to  preserve  something  pf  the 
ibrmer  Aquitaine. 

Ablasu,  a  large  country  of  Asia.  Its  situa- 
tion and  boondaries  are  thus  given  by  Malte- 
Brun.  '*  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  rest  ol*  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  south- 
east boundary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  bound-- 
ed  by  Syria,  by  which  it  is  separated  Irom  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  north-east  its  variable 
limits  follow  very  much  the  course  of  the  £u- 

fhrates.  From  Persia  it  is  separated  by  the 
^ersian  gulf.  From  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in 
Africa,  by  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea."  "  An 
important  datum  tor  the  determination  of  Arabia 
is  contained  in  the  statement  that '  the  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains  from  west  to  east  measures 
two  months'  journey,  (i.  e.  12,000  stadia,)  from 
the  edge  of  the  valley  uf  the  Nile,  to  the  region 
of  frankincense.'  I  say  from  the  edge  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile^  because  the  gulf  is  considered 
as  inland,  and  not  as  a  boundary  of  the  country. 
But  according  to  this,  the  region  of  franldncense 
cannot  reach  farther  south  than  Upper  Egypt, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  former  statement 
on  the  extension  of  Arabia  to  the  south.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  remarked,  that  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  Herodotus  for  consideriog  the 
whole  of  Arabia  as  mountainous  as  Arabia 
Petrsea  and  the  chain  of  mountains  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Arabian  gulf  were  alone  known 
to  him."  Niebuhr,  g.  The  ancient  division  of 
the  peninsula,  which  in  part  originated  with 
Ptolemv,  was  into  Arabia  Petreea,  Arabia  Fe- 
Ux,  ana  Arabia  Deserta.  The  first  of  these 
extended  from  the  confines  of  Judse  to  the 
Arabic  gulf,  and  towards  the  west  it  bordered 
on  Egypt.  The  part  that  touched  on  JudsB 
was  <^led  Idumea.  It  was  added  by  Trajan  to 
Palestine,  and  formed  afterwards  a  province 
apart,  by  the  name  of  the  third  Palestine. 
Through  the  deserts  of  this  part  of  Arabia  the 
Israelites  accomplished  their  miraculous  pas- 
sage ;  and  here  arose  the  mountains  of  Horeb 
and  Sinai  South  of  the  Stony  Arabia  was 
Arabia  Felix,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabic 
gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
A  great  ^nurt  of  this  porUon  of  Arabia  is  now 
called  Yemenj  a  name  analogous,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  that  of  Felix  which  it  bore  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
were  the  Sabeei ;  but  at  a  later  ^riod  the  in- 
hfl^tants  of  the  southern  coast,  mcluding  the 
Sabni,  were  called  Homeritee.  In  this  region 
are  the  more  modem  citi^  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina on  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  The  ancients  also 
included  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf 
in  the  haj^py  Arabia,  confining  Arabia  Deserta 
to  the  region  Iving  between  Syria  and  Babvlon 
south  of  the  Euphrates.  At  a  later  period,  all 
this,  confining  Arabia  Felix  withm  narrow 
bounds  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  was  considered  to 
belong;  to  the  barren  Arabia.  A  small  tribe  in- 
habitix^,  or  rather  wandeTinffthrough,'a  portion 
of  this  district  east  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  were  called 
Saraceni  by  Pliny  and  Ptotemy,  who  were  the 
first  that  mention  them,  and  gave  its  origin  to 
the  wide  empure  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa.    The  people  of  Arabia  are  of  i 


two  distinct  races;^  the  later  of  which  descends 
from  Ishmael,  an4  the  earlier  from  Jectan  or 
Kaptan;  and  these\re  the  genuine  Arabs,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ^hmaelitesin  their  mode  of 
life  no  less  than  in  tbeir  origin.  The  nomadic 
habits  of  the  latter  ait  proverbial  \  but  the  de- 
scendants of  Jectan  eaAy  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  and  iivea^under  the  protection  of 
laws  and  the  authority^of  kings.  Arabia  has 
never  been  absolutely  ^bdued  by  any  of  the 

SDwerful  empires  that  sutrounded  it.  Alexan- 
er  failed  to  make  it  the  omtre  of  his  dominion, 
and  the  Roman  authoritv  \as  partially  felt  ana 
not  widely  disused  in  thi^  peninsula.  Under 
the  Caliphs  it  formed  abrilkant  empire ;  Litera^ 
ture,  science,  and  the  arts  fifiurishea  among  its 
inhsibitants,  but  they  have\retumed  to  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  now  ara  generally,  but  in 
the  second  stage,  not  of  civiliapd  life,  but  of  the 
rudest  society.  Plin. — J^l.-^rr. — lyAnviUe, 
—MaUe-Bmn.—Herodot.  1,2,';3,  and  Diod.  1 
and  2.— Pfow.  12  and  14.— 5»rd*.  16.--A>»wpA. 

ArabIcds  Sinus,  the  Arabian  GulJ\  or  Red 
Sea,  An  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  E^rpt 
on  the  west  and  Arabia  on  the  east.  The  Red 
Sea  does  not  answer  to  the  Mare  Rubrum  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  which  lay  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  "  It  occupies,"  says  Mahe-Brun,  "  a 
deep  cavity,  which  receives  no  river,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  ancient  strait  wnich 
once  united  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  has  been  filled  up  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  filled  with  sunken 
rocks,  sand-banks,  &c.  which  allow  but  litUe 
space  for  free  navigation.  The  name  of  Red 
Sea  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edomof  Idumea, 
which  also  signifies  red."  Plin.  5,c.  11. — Slrab, 

ArIbis,  Arabics,  Arbis,  a  river,  which  run- 
nin|f  nearly  parallel  with  the  Indus,  separates 
India  from  Gedrosia,  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vince of  Persia.  It  emptied  into  the  Emhrean, 
now  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  borders  of  this  river 
were  inhabited  by  a  people  from  whom  it  took, 
or  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  communicated,  its 
name.  Arr. 

Abacca,  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  "  It  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  learned,"  says  D'Anville,  "by 
reason  of  the  affinity  in  its  name  with  that  of 
Erech,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod."  Tibvl.  4, 
l.-'D'Anmae, 

Arachn£D8M0nb,  L  a  mountain  of  Argolis, 
mentioned  by  .£schylus  as  the  last  station  of 
the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenae. 
The  modem  name  is  Sophico,  Cram, — Agavi. 
299. II.  A  city  of  Thessalv. 

Arachosu,  a  province  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Paropamisus  chain,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  limit 
of  Lidia,  on  the  south  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana.  Its  capital,  Araehotus,  is 
namea  Rockhage^  and  the  country  Arrockhage. 
Chamsa/rd. — trAnviUe, 

Arachthvs,  or  ARAcrmis,  or  Arethan,  a 
river  of  Epirus,  which  rises  in  the  part  of  the 
chain  of  Pmdus  belonging  to  the  Tympheei,  and 
flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  empties  into 
the  Ambracius  Sinus  near  Ambracia.  As  the 
Aiachthus,  according  to  Lycqphron,  was  coosi- 
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dered  the  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  side,  and 
Ambracia  was  accounted  a  city  of  Qraecia  Pro- 
pria, il  must  have  been  situated  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  That  the  Arachthos  was  a 
considerable  stream  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  relates  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods  in  his  way 
to  Acarnania.    Cram.— Lav.  43,  21. 

Ajuctnthus,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  run- 
ning in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Ache- 
lous  to  the  Erenus,  by  Pliny  and  other  writers 
ascribed  to  Acarnania ;  but  by  Strabo  and  Dio- 
nysius  Perie^ies,  to  .£tolia.    Its  present  name 

is  mount  Ztgos. II.  Another  in  Bceotia, 

whence  Minerva  is  called  AracyrUhia.    Cram. 

Aradus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which  formed, 
in  veij  ancient  times,  an  independent  state. 
This  city  was  built  upon  a  rock  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  was,  perhaps,  at  one  |)eriod 
the  third  in  magnitude  and  importance  in  the 
country.  The  modem  name  is  Rwad.  The 
rock  upon  which  it  stood  was  so  steep  that  the 
houses  seemed  to  be  built  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.    Mila,  3,  7.— Vass.  ad  Msl. 

AiLB  Philjbnohum,  I.  aUars  erected  by  the 
Carthaginians  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the 
common  boundary  of  Gyrenaica  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Carthage,  in  commemoration  of  the  ge- 
nerous self-devotion  'of  the  Philaeni.  Phny 
says  they  were  of  sand,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
the^  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  surrounding 
region,  however,  retained  the  name.    Salktst. 

J^.  19,  79.-rPttw.  5,  4. 11.  Rocky  islands, 

on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  230  stadia  from  the 
city,  now  called  by  the  natives  Zowamoore,  and 
laid  down  in  che^  under  the  name  of  Zim- 
bra.  They  were  anciently  called  JEgimurus. 
The  name  of  Arse  Servius  traces  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing made  peace  there,  and  having  fixed  the 
islands  as  the  limits  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions. But,  according  to  Livy,  a  truce  was 
broken  here,  not  peace  made ;  and  in  Polybins, 
the  Umits  of  empire  are  otherwise  established. 
Some  confound  the  islands  in  question  with  Uie 
.£gates,  which  lay  off  Lilyboeum   in  Sicily. 

H^n£f  jETi.  Exc.  4,  lib.  1. III.  An  early 

name  of  the  little  state  of  Phlius,  which  may  be 
referred  to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it 
as  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  MycensB. 
Cram.—ll.  B.  509. 

Arab,  a  river  of  Grallia  Celtica,  which  rises 
in  mount  Vogesus,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  L/^ons.  forming  in  its  course  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  JEdni  and  Sequani. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  first  called  it  Sacona ; 
whence  the  Sancona  of  later  writers  and  the 
French  Saane.  It  flows  with  such  incredible 
slowness  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the 
direction  of  its  current ;  whence  Pliny  calls  it 
the  "  sluggish  river.''    C€bs.  Ltmaire. 

Arbaoes,  I.  a  name  given  to  several  rivers 
of  antiquity,  supposed  by  D*Anville  to  be  used 
as  an  appellative  term.  In  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon  it  is  applied  to  the  Mcsopotamian 

Chaboras,  Al^Ehabom.     jyAnviUe. II.  A 

Biver  which  rises  in  mount  Abns,  and  flowing 
through  Armenia  past  mount  Ararat,  holds  its 
course  easterly  to  the  Caspian,  into  which  it 
empties,  having  previously,  according  to  Pliny 
and  others,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Cyrus. 
It  is  now  the  Arriu.    Chaussard. III.    The 


same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Rha  of  Ptole- 
my, the  modem  Volga.  Ckanasard.  —  IV« 
Otherwise  called  the  Oroatu,  Arois,  and  Ares, 
a  river  which  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
Persis  and  Susiana.  It  was  composed  of  many 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  now  the  Bendemir. 
CAaussard. 

Ars£la,  {orvm^)  the  principal  town  of  the 
Assyrian  province  Adiabene,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus,  and  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Esbil.  The  final  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius  has  rendered  this  place 
famous,  though  the  actual  place  of  battle  was  at 
Ghiugamela,  nearer  to  the  Tigris,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Zab  to  Arbela.    lyAstviUt, 

Arcadia,  I.  "  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  oc- 
cnpying  the  central  part,  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains.  On  the  north  it  is 
sejparated  from  Achaia  by  the  elevated  summit 
of^  mount  Cyllene,  extending  from  the  borders 
of  Phliasia  in  Argolis  to  the  chains  of  Eryman- 
thus,  Scollis,  and  Pholoe,  on  the  confines  <k  Elis. 
From  this  point  another  ridge  forms  the  western 


senia  with  those  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  belt  of  Arcadia ;  these,  under  the  names 
of  Lycseus,  Cerausins,  and  M8enalus,run  from 
east  to  west  along  the  Messenian  and  LAConian 
frontiers  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Argolis  and 
Cvnuria,  where  they  join  mount  Parthenius, 
Tnis  last  mountain,  together  with  Artemisium, 
closes  the  periphery  of  the  province  on  the  east- 
em  frontier,  by  reuniting  itself  with  the  Stym- 
phalian  hills  and  the  more  elevated  range  of 
Cyllene. '  Within  this  great  quadrangular  ba- 
sin other  secondary  ridges  branch  off,  and  inter- 
sect each  other  in  various  directions,  forming' 
several  minor  valleys,  the  waters  of  which,  how- 
ever, all  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Alphcus  before  it  enters  the  Elean  territory. 
Arcadia  was,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  provmce  of  the  Pelopunnesus." 
The  Arcadians  had  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  country  from  time  immemorial ; 
whence  their  claim  to  an  antiquity  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  moon.  Pelasgus  was  said  to 
have  been  their  first  king.  In  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer they  were  united  under  one  chief;  subse- 
quently, till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  and  the 
building  of  Meralopolis,  they  were  mere  soldiers 
of  fortune.  The  Theban  policy  of  convening 
a  general  council  at  Megalopolis,  and  thus 
uniting  the  whole  people,  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  power  of^  Lacedsemon.  After- 
wards Arcadia  became  connected  with  the 
Achaean  league,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  the 
chief  city  after  the  death  of  Aratos.  In  Stra- 
bo's time  the  principal  cities  of  this  province 
had  fallen  into  decay.  Its  natural  resource?? 
consisted  chiefly  in  its  rich  pastures.    Cram. 

II.  A  town  of  Crete,  north-east  of  Gortys. 

Its  ruins  are  now  naiped  AreadiaH. 

Arcanum,  the  name  of  a  villa  belonging  lo 
GL  Cicero,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquinum. 
It  was  so  called  from  being  situated  near  an 
ancient  city  named  Arx.    Cram. 

Archippb,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fucinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Ardba,  formerly  Aidua,  a  town  of  Latium, 
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Irailt  by  Damie,  or,  aocordini;  to  some,  Inr  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ratuli,  and  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  country 
about  Ardeawas  marshy,  and  the  climate  there- 
fore unhealthy.  Ardea  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  and  Menenius  Agrippa  was  one  of  the 
triumvirs  who  led  the  colony.  It  was  again  co- 
lonized under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  This  city 
at  an  early  period  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  ruins  still  bear 
the  name  ArdM,,  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
pressing  it  with  a  siege  when  his  son  ravished 
Lucretia.  A  road,  called  ArdtaJUna^  branched 
from  the  Appian  road  to  Ardea.  CTam.—C, 
Sep.  in  AUte.  14.— I.tt?.  I,  c.  57,  L  3,  c.  71, 1. 
4,  c.  9,  &c.— Hrr  JBti.  7,  v.  412.— Ovid,  Met. 
14,  V.  573.— iSfr<3.  5. 

Ardoenna,  now  Ardenne^  a  large  forest  of 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  J.  Csesar,  which  extended 
50  miles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the 
Nervii.  Tacit.  8,  Anm.  c.  42.— Gm.  BeU.  Gall. 
6,  c.  29. 

Arelatom,  now  Arles^  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  which  bore  the  name  of 
Viennensis.  Thither  the  emperor  Honorius 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  praetorian  prefecture 
of  Gaul,  when  Treves,  sacked  by  the  barba- 
rians, was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  maintain  this 
Sre^minence.  A  little  above  ArUs  the  Rhone 
ivides  itself  into  two  arms,  to  form  two  princi- 
pal mouths  called  Gradus,  now  Les  Qtoau  du 
Rhone.    jyAwnUe. 

AbeopIoub,  or  the  HiU  of  Mars.  This  emi- 
nence, which  rose  in  the  city  of  Athens  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  Acropolis,  derived 
its  name  from  the  n^ological  tradition  which 
reported  that  Mars  had  been  the  first  culprit 
arraigned  upon  this  spot,  thenceforward  sacred 
to  justice.  At  a  period  comparatively  late,  this 
court  was  roofed  m  and  otherwise  enclosed ;  but 
for  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  trial  and  adjudication  of  criminal  cases,  it 
was  but  an  open  space,  in  which  were  two  rude 
seats  for  the  accused  and  his  accuser,  with  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Athenians.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  temple  of  the  furies  alluded  to  in  the  Eu- 
menides  of  .£schylus  and  the  (Edipus  al  Co- 
lonos,  of  Sophocles.    Paus.—Att.—^sch. 

AxETFBfiBAf  I.  a  fountain,  now  dry,  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  this  fountain  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  would  have  been  confounded  but  for  a 
stone  wall  that  protected  it  Here  it  was  that 
the  poets  fabled  the  river  god  Alpheus  to  have 
overtaken  the  nymph  Arethusa,  after  having 
followed  her,  transformed  into  a  fountain,  under 

the  bed  of  the  sea.    Ovid.—7%eoc. II.  A 

lake  of  upper  Armenia^  near  the  fountains  of 
the  Tirns.    Nothing  can  sink  tmder  its  waters. 

PUn.  2,  c.  103. in.  A  town  of  Thrace. 

— rv.  Another  in  Syria. 

Argjsus,  a  mountain  of  Cappadocia,  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  capitel  of  the  countty  called  Maxara,  from 
the  summit  of  which  it  is  said  the  Euxine  on 
one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  oUier, 
axe  distinctly  discernible."    daudian. 

Aro J5Atb£,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus,  8, 
C.S3. 

AaoENNin^  a  promontoiy  of  Ionia. 
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Argertobatum.  now  Strashtrg,  a  city  of  the 
Triboci,  on  the  Rnine. 

Argia.    Vid.  ArgoUs, 

Ahgilus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Tkucyd. 
4,  c.  103. Herodot.  7,  c.  115. 

Arginus£,  three  small  islands  near  the  con- 
tinent, between  Miiylene  and  MeLhymna,  where 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Co- 
non  the  Athenian.    Strab.  13. 

Agrippei,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatians, 
bom  bald  and  with  flat  noses.  They  lived  upon 
irees.  Herodot.  4,  c.  23.  DAnville  considers 
them,  with  reason,  to  have  been  rather  a  caste 
than  a  nation. 

ArgolTcus  siNus^  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argo- 
lis,  between  that  district  and  Laconia  \  now  the 
Gulf  of  Napoli.    VAnville. 

ArgOlu,  and  Argia,  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  and  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia ;  on  the  south  it  terminated  in 
the  territory  of  Cynuria,,  on  the  borders  of  La- 
conia, and  on  the  east  it  was  washed  by  the 
Saronic  ^ulf.  The  southern  shore  of  that  part 
of  Ar^olis  which  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Argolic  gulf  extended  to  the  Myrtoan  sea.  AU 
Argolis  contained,  perhaps,  an  area  of  nearly 
1100  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  cotmtry 
was  diversified  with  hills,  end  the  valleys  ex- 
tending between  them  were  well  cultivated  and 
fertile.  The  Pelasgi  are  supposed  to  have  been 
its  earliest  colonists ;  and  they  probably  gave 
their  name  to  the  country,  till,  on  the  arrival  of 
Danaus,  its  inhabitants  assumed  that  of  Danai. 
For  a  long  time  Argolis  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  but  one  undivided  dominion  \  but  about 
the  period  to  which  belongs  the  history  or  the 
fable  of  Acrisius,  it  was  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Argos  and  Tir3ms,  under  the  sway  of 
Acrisius  and  PrcBtus  his  brother.  Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  erected  yet  another  prin- 
cipality, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mycenae, 
and  wnich,  for  a  time,  assumed  the  superiority 
among  all  the  cities  of  Argolis.  The  partial 
union  of  the  families  of  Pelops  and  Hercules  in 
the  person  of  Aireus,  again  united  the  difierent 
slates  of  Argolis;  and  Tisamenes,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidse  to  the  Peloponnesus,  beheld  himself  ac- 
Imowledged  lord  of  Argolis,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential monarch  of  the  south  of  Greece.  Eighty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  this  prince 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Her- 
cules, Temenus,  the  restorer  of  his  race,  assum- 
ed the  government  of  a  territory  equally  exten- 
sive, but  with  power  greatly  curtailed.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Argives  deposed  their  sove- 
reign Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenic  familv, 
and  established  republican  institutions  tbrougn- 
out  his  former  dominions.  Argolis  was,  for  the 
most  part  neutral  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Greel^  against  their  Persian  enemies ;  but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  generally  found 
in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Lacedsemonia.  Strab. — 
Pmu. — Horn.  Jl.  2, 107. —  TTmcyd.—Cram.  Gr. 
Argos  {sing.  nevt.  and  Arei,  masc.  plur.^ 
I.  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
bay  called  Argolicus  sinus.  Juno  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  The  kingdom  of  Argos  was 
founded  by  Inachus  1856  years  before  thfl 
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Christian  era,  and  aiter  it  had  floarished  for 
aboat  560  years,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
MjrcensB.  Argos  was  built,  according  to  Eu- 
ripides, Ifkig.  in  Aulid.  y.  15S,  534,  by  seven 
Cyclops  who  came  fh>m  Syria.  These  cyclops 
were  not  Vulcan's  workmen.  The  nine  first 
kin&p  of  Argos  were  called  InaehideSj  in  honour 
of  the  founder.  Their  names  were  Inachus, 
Phoronens,  Apis,  Argus,  Chrjrasus,  Phorbas, 
Triopas,  Stelenus,  and  Qelanor.  Gelanor  gave 
ft  kind  reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  from 
his  kinslom  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  The 
descendants  of  Danaus  were  called  Belides. 
Agamemnon  was  king  of  Argos  during  the 
Trojan  war;  and  80 years  after  the  Heraclidse 
seized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  mo- 
narchs.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called 
Argivi  and  Argolici ;  and  this  name  has  been 
often  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinc- 
tion. Plin.  7,  c.  56.— Pai«.  2,  c.  15,  Ac— 
Horat.  1,  od.  l.-^Mlian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  15.— S^o*. 
B.—MsUl.  1,  c.  13,  &c.  1.  2,  c.  ^.-r-Virg,  JEn. 
1,  V,  40,  Ac.  This  city,  which  still  preserves 
its  name,  "  was  generally  looked  upon,"  says 
Cramer.  "  as  the  most  ancient  cit^  of  Greece. 
The  wails  were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  a  mode  of  building  generally  attributed  to 
the  cyclops.  It  was  protected  by  two  citadels, 
and  surrounded  by  fortifications  equally  strong. 
The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa."  The 
government  of  Argos,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kings,  was  that  of  a  republic ;  and  one  cause  of 
her  frequent  wars  with  Sparta  was  the  essential 
difference  of  principle  that  actuated  her  repub- 
lican institutions,  contrasted  with  the  aristocra- 
tic character  of  the  Spartan  laws.  The  popular 
tion  was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  one 
consisted  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the 
surrounding  people  or  Perioikoi  constituted  the 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  were  the 
third;   amounting  in  all,  perhaps,  to  about 

110,000  souls. II.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

called  Oresticum. ^III.  Another  in  Thessa- 

ly,  bysome  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Larissa. 
^— TV.  Another  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 
philochi,  founded,  accordins:  to  tradition,  by 
Amphilochustheson  of  Amphiaraus,and  thence 
called  Argos  Amphilochium.  Thucydides  in- 
forms us  thcU  it  was  once  the  most  powerful 
town  of  the  region  to  which  it  belonged ;  but 
that,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  Ambraciots, 
it  was  obUged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Acamanians,  and  so  sunk  into  a  comparative 
dependence.  A  great  extent  of  wall  is  still  re- 
maining, together  with  other  ruins  sufficient  to 
manifest  its  former  strength  and  to  prove  its  Cy- 
clopean origin.     71«/;.  2,  68.-^HdUand,  Trav. 

Argtrtpa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  bv  Dio- 
m^des  after  the  Trofan  war,  and  called  by  Po- 
lybius  Argvpaiui,  Only  ruins  remain  to  show 
where  it  once  stood,  though  the  place  still  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Arpi.     Virfr.  jEn.  1 1,  v.  346. 

Aria,  the  name  of  a  country  in  Asia,  by  ex- 
tension from  a  particular  province.  It  was  the 
same,  very  nearly,  as  the  modem  Khorasan,  but 
in  its  greatest  extent,  taking  in  a  part  of  the 
modem  Cabul,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Bactria 
and  India  on  this  side  olf  the  Indus,  bv  Gedrosia 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  bv  Media.  Aria 
Projjer  was  confined,  perhaps  within  the  Paro- 
pamisns.  Its  chief  town  Aria,  or  Artacoana, 
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onthe  Arius,DowBifr£/?iui,isjS^fa/.   Dionvs. 
Perieg.  918.— AfeZa,  1.  c.  3, 1  2  c.  7. 

Ariani,  and  AjuIsni,  the  inhabitants  of  Aria. 

ArIcia,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italv,  now 
Rtccia,  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus, 
after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  iBs- 
culapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  l^  6iana. 
In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia, 
Theseu^  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  same  ntes  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  in  Tauris,  The  priest  of  this 
temple,  called  Rez,  was  always  a  fugitive,  and 
the  murderer  of  his  predecessor ;  and  went  al- 
ways armed  with  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever  * 
attempts  might  be  made  upon  his  life  by  one 
who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The  Arician 
forest,  frequently  called  nemorensis,  or  nemora^ 
lis  avlva,  was  very  celebrated;  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytos  had 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  favourite 
nymph  and  Invisible  protectress  of  Noma,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  famous  grove,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  Mtvond  mount  Al- 
banus.  Ovid.  Im.  15;  F\ist.  3, 2  63.— I^moa. 
6,  V.  li.—Virg.  JBn,  7,  v.  761,  Ac. 

Arimaspi,  a  people  sometimes  referred  to 
Scythia  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  to  Asiatic 
Scythia.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  therefore,  to 
fix  the  country  of  this  fabulous  people;  but  it 
seems,  from  all  authority,  that  the  region  about 
the  Palus  Mffiotis  and  the  Tanais  was  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.  Thev  are  said  to 
have  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head, and  waged  continued  war  against  the  grif- 
fins, monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  gold 
of  the  river.  Plin.  7,  c.  2.— JX^tm^h^.  3  and  4. 
-^Strab.  1  and  13. 

ARiMiNUM,  (now  Rimini^  an  anciest  ci^  of 
Italy,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul, 
on  the  Adriatic,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Umbri- 
ans.  When  the  Romans  established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rose  to  the  highest  importance; 
and  in  sill  the  Punic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gallic,  a  military  force  was  stationed  in  Arimi- 
num,  which  was  looked  upon  as  commanding 
the  entrance  into  Italy  upon  that  side.  Jjucan, 
l,v.23l.— PKw.3,c.  15. 

Ariaunub,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains,  ,and  falling  into  the  Adri- 
atic just  above  Ariminum.    Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Arimph«,  a  people  of  Scjrthia,  near  the  Ri- 
phsean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  ber- 
ries in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
innocence  and  mildness.    Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Aris  a  river  of  Messenia.    Paw.  4,  c.  31. 

Arisba,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. — II.  A  colony 
of  the  Mi^leneans  in  Troas,  destroyed  by  the 
Trojans,  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 
Virg.  JBn.  9.  v.  264.— -ffiwwfr.  11.  7. 

AiusTfUM,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  summit 
of  mount  Hasmus.    Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Arister^,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Pa'us.  2,  c.  34. 

Aristonaut^,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene,  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  hav- 
ing touched  there  in  their  expedition.  Paus.  S. 

Artus,  a  river  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  called  Arii. 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divideii 
into  upper  and  lower  Armenia.  Upper  Arme- 
nia, called  also  Biajor,  has  Media  on  the  east, 
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Ibeiia  on  the  narth,  Mesopotamia  on  the  south, 
and  the  Eophrates,  whidi  separates  it  from 
AnneniaBlinor.onthe  west.  Lower  Arme- 
nia or  Armenia  Minor,  which  was  but  a  part  of 
Cappadocia,  lay  along  the  Euphrates  from  Sy- 
ria, which  was  separated  from  it  on  the  south  by 
the  Taurus  mountains  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Pontus,  which  bounded  it  on  the  north.  A 
branch  of  the  same  mountain  divided  from  the 
rest  of  Cappadocia  on  the  west.  The  history  of 
Armenia  is  always  that  of  a  province.  A  part 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  passed  with  that  mto 
the  power  of  the  Modes,  and  fell  with  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  For  a  short  time,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  governors 
of  Armenia  exercised  a  kind  of  independent 
rule ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  was  reduced 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  to  the  mere 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  empire.  They 
borrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  dei- 
ties from  the  Persians.  Armenia  Major  is  now 
called  Turcomania,  and  Minor,  Aladuiia.  Hi- 
rodot,  1.  c.  194,  L  5.  c.  49.— Oitfi.  4,  c.  12,  1. 5, 
c.  \,—StTab.  1  and  11.— 3«a,  3,  c  5  and  8.— 
PHn,  6,  c.  4,  &c.— iiu£ai».  2. 

ArmorIcjb  CivrriTEfl,  certain  districts  of 
GauL  principally  maritime ;  whence  the  name, 
the  deltic  Ar-Mor,  signifying  by  the  sea.  The 
Armorica  of  Csesar  was  situate  between  the  Se- 
quana,  the  Liger,  and  the  sea,  including  the 
modem  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne. 
The  name  Armorica  was  at  last  confined  to  Bre- 
tagne exclusively.  The  Armorici  were  an  inde- 
pendent people,  united  in  confederacies,  without 
much  supenoritjr  of  power  or  of  right.  They 
were  <^  Celtic  origin,  and  even  after  the  decline 
of  Roman  po^er  had  wimessed  the  exclusion 
of  Roman  mfluence  from  the  British  Isles,  the 
Armoricans  and  the  Britons  continued  to  look 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
stock,  and  the  latter  received  from  the  continent 
very  timely  aid  against  their  Saxon  enemies. 
The  Armoricans  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
romantic  tradition  and  fable;  prince  Arthur 
himself  was  an  Armorican,  and  mi^re  than  half 
the  story  of  his  times  relate  to  the  chivalry  of 
Britany.    Cas.  Bell.  G.—Twm.  Aug.  Sax. 

Arne,  I.  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 
Xanthus. 11.  A  town  of  TJmbria,  in  Italy. 

Arnus,  now  Amo^  the  principal  river  of 
Etruria.  It  rises  in  the  Appenines,  passes 
through  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Portns 
Pisanus,  or  harbour  of  the  latter  city.  Liv.  22, 
%^Strab. 

Aromata,  or  Aromatum,  "  the  most  eastern 
land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  Qua/rtLafid.^    jyAnviXU. 

Arpi.     Vid.  Argyripa. 

Arpinum,  now  ArpiiiOf  a  town  of  the  Vol- 
sd,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rina. The  words  of  Arpina  Charta  are  some- 
times applied  to  Cicero's  works.  Arpinum 
did  not  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  Volsci 
to  that  of  the  Romans ;  it  was  for  some  time  a 
town  of  the  Samnites,  and  from  these  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  it.  Cicero  enlarges  on  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  manners  that  prevailed  there 
so  late  as  the  time  in  which  he  himself  flourish- 
ed.   Iif.9,44. 

Arritiuii,  now  Arezza,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
and  cctiatitating  one  of  its  principal  states  in 


the  early  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Ronuiis 
placed  there  a  force  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  Gauls ;  and  there  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
posted  to  contest  with  Annibal  the  cDtrance  into 
Etruria.  It  was  a  muncipium,  and  always 
held  a  high  rank  amons;  the  cities  of  Italy.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  again  became  conspicuous  for 
its  wars  with  Florence  daring  the  factious  years 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelmes.  It  was  like- 
wise famous  for  its  porcelain  vases  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    Uv  22,  Z.—Strab. 

Arsamosata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major.  70 
miles  from  the  Euphrates.     Tacit.  Ann.  Id. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which  accord- 
ing to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Euphrates.    Plin.  5,  c.  34. 

AiLSENA,  a  marsh  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  the  same  sort    Strab. 

Arsu,  a  small  river  between  lUyricum  and 
Istria,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Aribinoe,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the 
lake  of  Mceris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  venera- 
tion to  the  crocodiles.  They  nourished  them 
in  a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them  af- 
ter death,  and  buried  them  in  the  subterraneous 

cells  of  the  labyrinth.    Slrai. A  town  of 

Cilicia of  .fiolia— of  Syria of  Cyprus 

of  Lycia of  Crete.    Crow.— of  M- 

tolia.     Vid.  Conope. 

Artabri,  and  ArtabrItjb,  a  people  of  Lusi- 
tania,  who  received  their  name  nrom  Artrabum, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  now  called 


Inisterre.    Sil.  3,  v. 

Artace,  I.  a  town  and  sea-port  near  Cyzicus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  fountain  called  Ar- 
tacia.     Berodot.  4,  c.   14. — Procop.  de.  BeU. 

Pen.  1,  c.  25.— S»ra*.  13.— P/t«.  5,  c.  32. 

II.  A  city  of  Phiygia. III.  A  fortified  place 

of  Bithynia. 

Artattjb,  a  river  of  Ulyrip,    Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

Artaxata,  {orum^^  now  Ardesh.  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  where  the  kings  generally  resided. 
It  is  said  that  Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias,  the 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  Neronea 
in  honor  of  Nero.    Strab.  1 1 . 

Artemistom,  I.  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The  neighbouring 
part  of  the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships.    Berodot.  7,  c.  175,  &c. II.  A 

lake  near  the  grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  Artemis,  whence  the  naire. 

Aremita,  I.  a  city  at  the  east  of  Seleucia. 

n.  An  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 

Achelous.    Strab. 

Aru*,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alex- 
ander kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Dar 
rius.    Curl.  6,  c.  4. 

Arverni,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  now 
AurergWj  near  the  Ugeris,  who  took  up  arms 
against  J.  Caesar.  They  were  conquered  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  to  be  descend- 
ed from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
Cas.  BeU.  Gal.  l.—St/rab.  14. 

Asbe8T£,  and  Asbtsts,  a  people  of  Libyu 
above  Cyrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  is 
built  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called  on  that  ac- 
count .d^j^iiu.  £!»'M20^4,cl7Or-P<o(.4,e.& 
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AscIlon,  a  town  of  Syria  near  the  Bdediter- 
ranean,  about  530  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  still 
in  being.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  3,  c.  2.^T%eo- 
phrast.H.Pl.l,c.i. 

AscEu,  a  town  of  BcBotia,  built,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  on  a 
summit  of  mount  Helicon.  Its  celebrity  arises 
from  Hesiod's  long  residence  there ;  whence  he 
is  often  called  the  Ascrean  poet,  and  whatever 
poem  treats  on  agricultural  subjects,  AscreeuM 
Carmen.  The  town  received  its  name  from 
Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  to  CEoclus  by  Nen- 
tunc.  Strad.  9.—Paus.  9,  c.  Idi—Patere.  1.  In  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  single  tower  of  this  town 
remained  j  and,>according  to  Sir  W.  Grell,  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  tower,  probably  the 
same,  that  mark  its  site,  upon  a  barren  rock  a  few 
miles  from  the  ancient  Thespiae.    Hss.  Oper. 

Asia,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
separated  on  the  south-west  by  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  and  the  Arabian  gulf  from  Africa, 
from  Europe  on  the  west  bv  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Euxine, 
the  straits  of  Caffa,  the  Kooma,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Ural  river  and  mountains.  The 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Frozen  sea  confine  the 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  south  and  north.  A 
very  small  portion  of  this  immense  extent  of 
country  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  that 
which  was  known,  the  name  of  ^sia  was  ap- 
nlied  to  but  a  part.  The  Asia  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus  signified  only  the  region  about  the 
Cayster,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  Natolia,  and 
the  later  Greeks  Anatolia,  received  the  name  of 
Asia,  which  was  afterwards  gradually  extended 
over  the  continent.  The  Nile  was  sometimes 
made  a  boundary  of  Asia  by  ancient  authors, 
and  EgjTpt  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  part 
of  this  geographical  division.  The  natural  di- 
visions of  Asia  are  formed  \xj  her  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  political  and  mond 
divisions  correspond,  in  a  great  measure  to  those 
marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  first 
of  these,  comprising  the  Russian  province  of 
Siberia,  was  mown  but  by  the  most  uncertain 
tradition  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
who  yet  were  aware  that  those  wild  regions  were 
inhatited  by  a  race  as  rugged  as  the  climate  and 
the  soil.  South  of  the  Altain  chain  be^an  the 
second  division ;  and  the  extensive  prairies  of 
this  country  were  peopled  by  nomadic  tribes,  to 
whom  they  afforded  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  who  sought  from  them  nothing  else. 
The  third  division  south  of  the  Taurus  was  a 
civilized  and  populous  country,  thicldy  covered 
with  cities,  and  even  with  empires.  The  coun- 
tries of  peninsular  Asia  do  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  these  distinctions ;  but  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  these  lines  in  general  separated  people 
difiering  in  the  manner  just  described.  Soath- 
em  Asia,  best  known  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  antic^uity,  was  subject  again  to  a  two- 
fold subdivision.  Thus  the  Indus  formed  the 
first  great  boundary  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  again  separated  the  latter  into 
three.  These  divisions,  though  understood, 
were  not  geographically  recognized  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  after  the  name  of  Asia  had  attain- 
ed with  them  its  widest  signification,  divided  it 
into  Citerior,  the  peninsula,  and  interior  or 


Magna.  The  former  was  called  also  by  the 
Romans  Intria  Halyn  and  Intra  Taurum,  or 
Cis  Taurum;  and  this  contained  (we  may  here 
observe)  the  territory  of  the  Lyoian  Croesus. 
The  Romans,  however,  applied  the  term  Asia 
absolutely,  in  many  instances,  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  mcluding  the  Phrygias,  My- 
sia,  (Eolia,  and  Ionia,  Caria  and  Lydia.  To 
(Eolia  and  Ionia  the  name  was  most  peculiarly 
proper,  and  many  suppose  that  to  this  narrow 
region  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended thence  over  the  continent.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  it  generally  by  that  name  alone. 
It  was  called  Proconsularis  by  Augustus,  fh>m 
the  title  of  the  officer  whom  he  set  over  it.  Tho 
mythologists  have  referred  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  to  Asius,  an  ancient  Lydian  hero, 
and  to  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  The- 
tis the  wife  of  Japetus  and  mother  of  Prome-  « 
theus;  but,  says  Malte-Brun,  "it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeks  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  little  from  the  district  to  which  it  was 
first  applied,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  ultimatelythe  other  extensive  re- 
gions of  the  east."  The  political  constitution 
of  the  Asiatic  governments  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished the  people  of  Asia  from  those  of  the 
European  countries,  and  placed  them  general- 
ly in  a  hostile  position  to  each  other,  until  the 
diflference  between  them  became  settled  by  the 
ascendency  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the 
west.  Until  the  lime  of  Alexander,  when  the 
difierences  that  had  begun  to  display  themselves, 
perhaps  in  the  Ar^onautic  expedition,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  Trojan  war,  were  terminated  by 
the  victory  at  Arbela,  four  great  empires  had 
flourishea  in  succession  in  Asia,  per|)etuating 
the  original  political  character,  ana  stri Ting  for 
its  universal  supremacy.  The  first  was  the 
Assyrian,  which  terminated  about  700  before 
the  Christian  era.  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Medes,  wnich  in  the  6th  generation 
merged  in  that  of  the  l*ersians,  even  after  the 
representative  of  the  Asiatic  system  and  the 
engrosser  of  all  dominion  in  Asia.  Contempo- 
rary with  the  later  Assyrian  empire,  out  of 
which  it  grew,  was  the  Babyloni  an  empire,  while 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Crcesus 
may  almost  compare  with  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
dia. The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  di- 
vision of  his  empire  among  his  generals,  effected 
a  division  in  the  Asiatic  states,  and  new  king- 
doms attained  a  temporary  importance  under 
the  different  sovereigns  who  assumed  the  names 
Antigonus,  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  dtc;  butthe 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  reduced  all  to  its 
former  uniformityj  and  made  of  many  kingdoms 
a  dependent  province.  Over  different  parts  of 
this  province  different  officers  were  placed  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefects  of  the  East  exer- 
cised a  power  and  authority  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  in  his  immediate  capital.  Sbrab, 
—Just.—Msl.—Malte'Brwn. — EBeren.-^D^An- 
vUler-Beyl. 

Asms  CAMPUS,  or  Asu  PALUB,  ('Aa-ia  Xn/iw)  . 
a  tract  of  low  land  along  the  Cajrster,  not  far 
from  mount  Tmolus.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  critics,as  to  the  genuine  reading 
in  Homer,  (//.  U.  461.)  some  contending  for 
*A9l<a  h  Xctiibwi  *<in  the  meadows  of  Asias;*' 
othen  for  *Aci^  h  X«fi»r<,  "  in  the  Asian  mea- 
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To-morrow,  ma,  Vm  sweet  sixteen, 

And  Billy  {primes,  the  drover. 
Has  popped  the  question,  ma,  tome. 

And  want^  ^^^  "ly  Jover._ 
•■^  ..TOtrow  morn,  he  8ii;V,  mamma/ 

He's  oomin;  here  quite  early. 
To  take  o  pleasant  walk  with  me 

Across  the  field  of  barley. 

You  must  not  go,  my  gentle  dear, 

There's  no  use  now  a  talkmg ; 
You  shall  not  go  across  the  field* 

With  Billy  Grimes  a  walking ; 
To  think  of  his  presumption,  too. 

The  dirty,  ugly  drover— 
I  wonder  where  your  pride  has  gone, 

To  think  of  such  a  rover. 

Old  Grimes  is  dead  fou  know,  mamma, 

And  Billy  is  so  lonely; 
Besides,  ihcy  say,  to  Grimes'  estate 

That  BilJy  is  ihe.only 
Surviving  heir  to  all  that's  left  ; 

And  that,  ihey  »ay,  is  nearly 
A  good  ten  thousand  dollars,  ma, 

About  six  hundred  yearly. 

i  did  not  hear,  my  daughter  dear» 

Your  last  remark  quilo  clearly, 
But  Billy  is  a  clever  lad. 

And  no  doubt  loves  you  dearly ; 
Remember,  then ,  to-morrow  morn. 

To  be  up  bright  and  early, 
To  lake  a  pleasant  walk  with  him 

Across  the  field  of  barley.. 


pilal  was  Nineveh.  The  country  was  very 
plain,  fruitful,  and  abonnding  in  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Tigris.  It  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to 
Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem;  and  what  this  name 
has  in  conmum  with  that  of  Syria,  caused  it  to 
be  sometimes  transferred  to  the  Syrian  nation, 
whose  origin  refers  to  Aram,  also  descended 
from  Shem.  The  name  of  Kvfdistan,  which 
modem  geography  applies  to  Assyria,  comes 
from  a  peopTe  who,  mxder  that  of  Carduchi  or 
Gordyan,  occupied  the  mountains  by  which  the 
country  is  covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia 
and  Atropatene.  Among  the  Jews,  Assyria 
was  the  name  of  a  particmar  conquering  nation, 
while  amonff  the  Greeks  it  was  applied  mdiscri- 
minately  totnenations  who  ruled  on  the  Euphrar 
tes  and  Tigris  before  Cyrus.  The  Jewish  ac- 
counts refer  to  Assyria  properly  so  called,  and 
give  a  chronological  hii^rv  of  the  empire  be- 
tween B.  C.  80O  and  700.  The  Grecian  authors 
include,  under  the  designation  of  Assyrian,  not 
only  the  ruling  nation,  but  also  its  dependencies ; 
whence  the  frequent  confusion  oi  Syria  and 
Assyria.  Ashman  history,  according  to  Gre- 
cian sources,  contains  nothing  more  than  mere 
traditions  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroino,  who, 
in  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
once  founded  lam  empires.  The  events  are 
not  chronologicafly  aaoertaiaed,  but  theie  are 


accounts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  east,  of  Ninas, 
Semiramis,  Ninyas,  and  Sardanapalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  an  Assyrian  empire  lasted 
680  years,  from  1237—717.  Heeren.—jyAn- 
vide. — Chaussard. — Heylm, — Herod,  — Diod. — 
CUs, 

AsTAccBMi,  a  people  of  India,  near  the  Indus. 
Sh'ab.  15. 

AsTACcs,  I.  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Nicomedia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  built 
by  Astacus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  mther 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  Athens.  Lysi- 
machus  destroyed  it,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
to  the  town  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  then  lately 
built.  Paus,  5,  c.  l2.-ArTian.^Strab,  17. 
II.  A  city  of  Acamania.    Plin.  5. 

AffTAPA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bictica,  now 
Estepa4a'Vieja.    I4V.  38,c.a0. 

Abtapts,  a  river  of  iEthiopia,  falling  into  the 
Nile.  It  is  the  Abarvi  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
sources  of  which  since  their  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  been  mistar 
ken  for  those  of  the  Nile.  (Vid.  Bntafs  Tra- 
vels.) Ptolemv  makes  the  Astapus  issue  from 
a  morass  or  lake  named  ColoS,  the  Bakr  Damn 
Am,  into  which  the  Abarvi^  pours  its  rivulet 
lyAnmOe, 

AsTEaOsms,  L  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 
Crete. II.  A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AmLBCB,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  the 
Visiiriiza^  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  an- 
cient Orestts  and  Eordsea,  and  flows^  according 
to  £lian,  between  Benhcea  and  Thessalonica. 
Cram. 

AsT(7,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  ciby,  ge- 
nerally applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  most  capdtal  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  wrbs  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  ot 
superiority  to  Rome,  andir0X<f  to  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  E^ypt,  aS  also  to  Troy. 

Asi^hu^  an  island  and  river  of  Tjitium. 
{Pliny.]  It  is,  however,  more  properly  a  penin- 
sula, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
Strabo  calls  Stores.  Festus  says  it  was  some- 
times called  Stura  as  well  as  Astura.  It  is  inte- 
resting for  the  proximity  of  Cicero^  villa,  where 
CircsiandAmum  comd  be  distinguished.  It 
was  the  residence  at  one  time  of  Augustus,  and 
also  of  Tiberius.    Cram. 

AsTUREs,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  who  signaHzed  themselves  by  their  resist- 
ance to  iheRomans.  Their  capital  was  Asturica 
Augusta,  Astorga  t  hence  Asburias.  lyAnviUe, 

AsTTPALJEA,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
Cos  and  Thera,  called  afier  Astyapalaea,  the 
daughter  of  Phcenix,  and  mother  of  Ancaeus, 
by  Neptune.    Paus,  7,  c.  i.-^Strab.  14. 

ATABtRis,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  sumamed 
Atabyris.    Strad.  14. 

Atabantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  Garamantes.  There  was  in 
their  country  a  hill  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water  upon  it.    Herodat.  4,  c.  184. 

Atarbechis,  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

Atarnea,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
same  name.    Poms.  4,  c  36. 

Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Canmama. 
The  earliest  scenic  representations  of  the  Bo- 
mans  were  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Atdlani , 
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and  were  called  FabulBBAtellanaB.  From  these 
were  derived,  as  many  think,  the  celebrated 
names  which  delighted  the  emperors  and  the 
people  after  the  Fabulas  Atellans  were  pro- 
scribed. On  their  first  representation  they  were 
leceived  with  such  favour,  that  the  actors  in 
them  were  allowed  privileges  refused  to  every 
other  class  of  histriones ;  and  the  first  youth  of 
Rome  were  often  among  the  performers.  Atel- 
la  took  part  with  the  Carthagenians  in  Anni- 
bal's  expedition  against  Italy,  for  which  it  was 
reduced  to  a  prefecture ;  but  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
as  a  municipium.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are 
said  to  be  still  discernible  by  the  village  of  Sant 
Arpino,  near  Aversa.  Liv.  2^  61 ;  and  26, 34. 
— Cic. — Strab, 

Athamanks.  "  The  Athamanes  were  a  peo- 
ple of  Epirotic  origin.  Pliny,  however,  classes 
them  with  the  iEtolians.  Tne  earliest  mention 
of  this  people  occurs  in  Diodorus.  who  mentions 
their  miving  taken  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  this 
time  apparently  of  little  importance  from  their 
numbers  or  territorial  extent;  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after  that  they  acquired  greater 
power  and  influence^  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirpation  of  several  small 
Thessalian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  such  as  the 
JEnianes,  the  iEtnices^  and  Perrhsebi;  they 
subsequently  appear  in  history  as  valuable  aUies 
to  the  iEiolians,  and  formidiu>le  enemies  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Macedon.  Little  further  is  known 
of  the  Athamanes ;  and  Strabo,  who  hardly  con- 
sidered them  as  Qreeks,  informs  us  that  they 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time. 
The  rude  habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred 
from  a  custom  which,  we  are  assured  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  prevailed  among  them,  of  assign- 
ing to  their  females  the  active  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, while  the  males  were  chiefly  employed 
in  tending  their  flocks.  Stephanus  reports  that 
some  considered  them  to  be  Illyrians,  others 
Thessalians.  The  four  principal  towns  of 
Athamania  were  Argithea,  Tetraphylia.  Hera- 
dea,  and  Theodoria,  as  we  leam  from  Livy  in 
'his  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  Amy- 
nander  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  That  part 
of  Athamania  which  was  situated  near  the 
Achelous  was  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
Paracheloitis.  It  was  annexed  to  Thessily  by 
the  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  gave  ofience 
to  Philip  of  Macedon."    Cram. 

Athene,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  1556  years  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Cecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was  called 
Cecropia  from  its  founder,  and  afterwards  Athe- 
na in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  giving  it  a  name  in  preference  to  Nep- 
tune. [  Vid.  Afinerva.]  It  was  governed  by  17 
kings  in  the  following  order; — idler  a  reign  of 
fiO  years,  Cecrofs-  was  succeieded  by  Cranaus, 
who  began  to  reign  1506  B.  C. ;  Amphictyon, 
1497;  Erichthonius,  1487;  Pandion,  1437; 
Erichtheus,  1397;  Cecrops  2d,  1347;  Pandion 
Sd,  1307;  iEgeus,  1283:  Theseus,  1235;  Me- 
nestheus,  12(^;  Demopnoon,  1182;  Oxyntes, 
1149;  Aphidas,  1137;  ThymoBtes,  1136; 
Melanthus,  1128;  and  Godrus,  1091,  who 
was  killed  after  a  reign  of  31  jeais.  **  We  have 
little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size 
of  Athens  under  its  earliest  icings;  it  is  ge- 
nerally srqyposedi  however,  that  even  as  late 


as  the  time  of  Thesens  the  town  was  alaio«t 
entirely  confined  to  the  acropolis  and  the  adjoin- 
ing hill  of  Mars.  Subsequently  to  the  Trojan 
war,  it  appears  to  have  increased  considerably, 
both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  ap- 
plies to  it  the  epithets  of  sUHfUPos  and  si^v^ 
yvtos.  These  improvements  continued  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus;  and  as  it  was 
able  to  stand  a  siege  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians under  his  son  EUppias,  it  must  evidently 
have  possessed  walls  ana  fortifications  of  suffi- 
cient height  and  strength  to  ensure  its  safety. 
The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent 
iiruption  of  Mardonius,  effected  the  entire  des- 
truction of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  heap  of  ruins:  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  temples  ana  buildings  as  were  enabled, 
from  the  solidity  of  their  materials,  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Pla- 
taea,  and  Mycale,  had  averted  all  danger  of  in- 
vasion, Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security, 
soon  rose  from  its  state  of  ruin  and  desolation ; 
and,  having  been  famished  by  the  prudent 
foresi^  and  energetic  conduct  of  Tnemisto- 
cles  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  de- 
fence, it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  admi- 
nistrations of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence  and  strengu. 
The  former  is  known  to  have  erected  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  Stoee, 
and  Gymnasium ;  and  also  to  have  embellished 
the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
city  at  his  own,  expense.  Pericles  completed 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  left  in  an  un- 
finished state  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon;  he 
likewise  rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  and  to  him  his  country  was  indebted 
for  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  the  Parthencm,  and 
the  Propylssia,  the  most  magnificent  buildings, 
not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  the  world.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  prosperity, 
both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic 
and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  archi- 
tectural decorations  wim  which  the  capital  was 
adorned.  At  this  period  the  whole  of  Athens  with 
its  three  ports  of  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phale- 
rum,  connected  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls,  formed  one  great  city  enclosed  within  a 
vast  peribolus  of  massive  fortifications.  The 
whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  collect  from 
Thucydides,  was  not  less  than  174  stadia.  Of 
these,  forty-three  must  be  allotted  to  the  circuit 
of  the  city  itself:  the  long  walls  taken  together 
supply  seventy-nve,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six 
are  furnished  by  the  peribolus  of  the  three  har- 
bours. Xenophon  reports  that  Athens  con- 
tained more  than  10,000  houses  which,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house  would  give 
120,000  for  the  population  of  the  city.  From 
the  researches  of  CoL  Leake  and  Mr.  Haw< 
kins,  it  appears  that  the  former  city  conside- 
rably exceeded  in  extent  the  modem  Athens, 
and  though  little  remains  of  the  ancient  works 
to  afford  certain  evidence  of  their  circumference, 
it  is  evident  frx>m  the  measurement  furnished  by 
Thucydides,  that  they  must  have  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  present  line  of  wall|  es> 
pecially  towards  the  north.  CoL  Leake  is  of 
opinion  that  on  this  side  the  extremity  of  the 
city  reached  to  the  foot  of  moont  Ancheamus 
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■ihd  dutt  to  tlie  westward  its  vsUs  followed  tbe 
anall  brook  which  temunates  in  the  marshy 
gronnd  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
point  where  some  of  the  ancient  fomidations 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipidum ; 
while  to  the  eastward  they  approached  close  to 
the  DiasnSf  a  Uttte  below  the  present  church  of 
the  MologtiadeSf  or  confessors.  The  same  an- 
tiquary estimates  the  space  comprehended  with- 
in the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomural  enclo- 
sure, and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  the  jamparts : 
but  if  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  nineteen  miles.  We 
know  from  ancient  writers  that  the  extent  of 
Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome  with- 
in the  wslUs  of  Serrius.  Plutrach  compares  it 
also'with  that  of  Syracuse,  which  Strabo  esti- 
mates at  180  stadia,  or  upwards  of  twenty-two 
miles.  The  number  of  gates  belonging  to  ancient 
Athens  is  uncertain,  but  the  existence  of  nine 
has  been  asceitained  by  classical  writers.  The 
names  of  these  are  Dipylum,  (also  called  Tbria- 
SLB,  Sagbjs,  Al  perhaps  Ceramcm,^  Diomeix, 
DiocBAHn,  Mfiurmss,  Pduicjb,  Acrarnics, 
Itonia,  Hippades,  Hstus.  The  Diptldm,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy,  was  the  widest,  and  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Forum.  Without  the  walls,  there 
was  a  path  from  the  Dip3rlumto  the  Academy,  a 
distuice  of  nearly  one  mile.  It  was  also  called 
Thriasian,  and  deemed  sacred  from  its  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  Thriasianplain  and  Elensis. 
There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Dipvlum  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  acropolis.  The  DioirEi£ 
were  probably  so  called  from  Diomeia,  one  of 
the  Attic  demi,  and  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Athens ;  the  Diomeian  gate  must  therefore  have 
been  on  this  side  of  the  town.  The  gate  of  Dio- 
CHABBs  was  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  The 
MjELiTENnAN  gate  was  to  the  south,  towards  the 
sea  and  Phalerum.  Near  it  was  the  monument  of 
Cimon  and  the  tomb  of  Thucydides.  There  are 
some  remains  of  this  gate,  as  well  as  of  the  Pirai- 
eae,  which  led,  as  the  name  sufficiently  implies,  to 
the  Pinras.  The  Acharnicjb  doubtless  were  so 
named  from  Achams,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Attic  demi,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  in  that  direction.  The  Itonun  gate,  men- 
tioned in  the  Dialogue  of  Axiochus,  is  placed  hy 
Col.  Leake  about  half-way  between  tne  Ilissus 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ot  Museium ;  it  seetns 
to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Phalerum.  The 
gate  called  Hippades  is  conjectured  by  the 
same  antiquary  to  have  stood  between  Viyy- 
lum  and  the  Piraicse.  Plutarch  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it ;  he  states  that  the  tombs  of 
the  family  of  the  orator  Hyperides  were  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  TheHaRiBwas  so  called  from  its 
bein^  usual  to  convey  corpses  through  it  to  the 
bnrymg-ground.  Its  precise  situation  cannot 
now  be  discovered,  since,  as  Col.  Leake  observes, 
*  Athens  was  on  every  side  surrounded  with  an 
immense  cemetery,  there  being  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  sepulchres  on  the  nortb-west  and 
north  from  the  northern  lone  walf'lo  mount 
Anchesmus;  and  there  were  Imrying-grounds 
also  on  the  outside  of  the  southern  long  wall.' 
Pausanias  begins  his  description  of  Athens  ap- 
parently from  the  Piraic  gate.  On  enterii^ 
tha  dtj,  the  fonrt  building  which  he  notices  9 


the  PoMPBinf,  so  called  from  its  containing  the 
sacred  vessels  (vo/mia)  used  in  certain  proces- 
sions some  of  which  were  annual,  while  others 
occurred  less  frequently.  These  vessels,  toge- 
ther with  the  Persian  syoils,  were  estimated,  as 
we  know  from  Thucydides,  in  the  begvming  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  500  talents.  rTear  this 
was  a  temj^le  of  Ceres  containing  statues  of  that 
goddess,  ot  Proserpine,  and  of  Inachus,  by  Praxi- 
teles. Pausanias  next  visits  the  Ceramicus, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  im- 

g)rtanl  parts  of  the  city.  Its  name  was  derived 
om  the  hero  Ceramus,  or  perhaps  from  some 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  It 
mcludedprobably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Basileios, 
and  the  Poecile,  as  well  as  various  other  temples 
and  public  buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  de- 
cided as  to  the  general  extent  and  direction  of 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city,  since  scarcely  any 
trace  remains  of  its  monuments  and  edinces; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  their  re- 
searches and  observations,  that  it  lav  entirely  on 
the  south  side  of  the  acropolis ;  in  tnis  direction 
it  must  have  been  limited  hy  the  city  walls, 
which,  as  we  know,  came  close  to  the  fountain 
Callirhoe  or  Enneacrounos.  The  breadth  of 
the  Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  be- 
ing thus  confined  on  one  side  by  the  w^aUs  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  by  the  buildings  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded one  half  of  its  length.  It  was  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus.  The  for- 
mer was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  From  Plu- 
tarch it  appears  that  the  communieation  from 
the  one  Cferamicus  to  the  other  was  by  Oie  gate 
Dipyltun.  Philostratos,  however,  speaks  of  the 
Ceramic  entrance ;  and  though  I  tnlnk  it  pro- 
bable that  he  alludes  to  the  Dipylum,  I  would 
not  look  upon  this  as  certain.    We  shall  now 

give  some  account  of  the  building  of  the  inner 
eramic,  reserving  the  outer  portion  for  our  de- 
scription of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  first 
edince  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  the  Stoa 
Basilbos,  so  called  because  the  archon  Basi- 
leus  held  his  court  there.  There  is  here  a 
picture  representing  the  achievements  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry  sent  to  assist  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  This  paint- 
ing was  by  the  celebrated  Euphranor.  The  por- 
tico here  described  by  Pausanias  is  probably  that 
which  Harpocration  calls  the  Stoa  of  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  since  Pausanias  himself  places  a 
statue  of  this  god  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
He  next  mentions  the  temple  of  Apollo  Par 
trous,  in  which  was  a  statue  by  Euphranor, 
two  other  statues  by  Leochares,  and  Calamis 
adorned  the  front:  this  latter' temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  Alexicacus,  as  having  put  an 
end  to  the  pestilence  which  caused  such  a  dread- 
ful mortality  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Metroum  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  statue  was  the  work 
of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  state 
were  deposited ;  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for 
the  archon  epon3rmus.  Adjacent  to  the  Me- 
troiun  was  the  sen.ate  house  (ffov^tvrfitpov)  of  the 
Five  Hundred  who  formed  the  annual  council  of 
the  state.  It  containe^d  statues  of  Jupiter  Coun- 
sellor, (/J©t»Xaioj,)  of  Apollo,  and  the  Athenian 
demos.    Close  to  the  council-hall  stood  the 
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Tboldi,  vLere  the  PiTianes  held  their  feasts 
and  sacrifices;  this  building  was  alaa  called 
Scias.  Somewhat  above  were  the  statues  of 
the  eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  Athenian  tribes;  also  statues  of  Amphia- 
raus,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  and  Demoethenes. 
I^ear  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  having 
several  statues  within,  and  around  it  those  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Pindar,  who  was  thus 
honoured  for  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  the 
Athenians.  Near  these  stood  the  figures  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  All  the  statues 
here  mentioned  were  carried  away  as  spoils  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  possessed  himself  of  Athens, 
but  they  were  afterwards  restored  by  Antiochus. 
Above  the  Stoa  Basileios,  Pausanias  notices 
a  temple  of  Vulcan,  containing  statues  of  that 
eod  and  of  Minerva,  also  the  temple  of  Venus 
Urania,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 
marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.  These  buildings 
stood  probably  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
ridge  of  Areopagus.  The  Stoa  Pcbcile  was  so 
calkd  from  the  celebrated  paintings  it  contained ; 
its  more  ancient  name  is  said  however  to  have 
been  Peisianactius.  The  pictures  were  by  Polyg- 
notus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  fiimous 
among  the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the 
battles  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  and 
that  of  Marathon  and  other  achievements  of 
the  Athenians.  Here  were  suspended  idso  the 
shields  of  the  Scionseans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  taken  in  the  isle  of  Spbac- 
teria.    It  was  in  thJis  portico  that  Zeno  first 

raed  his  school,  which  from  thence  derived 
name  of  Stoic.  No  less  than  1500  citizens 
of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
thirty  grants  in  the  Pcecile.  Col.  Leake  sup- 
poses that  some  walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  church  of  Panaghia  F\inaromeni  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  Near  the 
Stoa  PoBcile  was  a  statue  of  Mercury  Ago- 
XBBus,  which,  from  its  position  close  to  a  small 
gate,  was  sometimes  termed  ^EpnHf  irpdt  ni 
woXiSi.  From  the  name  of  Agorsus  we  must 
conclude  also  that  this  brazen  figure  stood  in  the 
ancient  Aooiu,  which  is  known  from  various 
passages  in  classical  writers  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Ceramicus.  Xenophon  also  informs  us, 
that  at  certain  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the 
knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora  on 
horseback,  beginning  from  the  Hermes,  and,  as 
they  passed,  to  pay  homage  to  the  temples  and 
statues  around  iL  The  Agora  was  afterwards 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  for- 
merly belonged,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  de- 
mus  of  Eretria,  and  where  it  still  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins conceives  that  this  change  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  SWla,  since, 
after  '  the  Ceramicus  had  been  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  so  manv  citizens,  the  Agora  was 
removed  to  a  part  of'^the  city  which  was  at  this 
period  in  every  respect  more  central  and  conve- 
nient for  it,  and  wnere  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
market  of  ihe  modem  Athenians  still  continues 
to  be  held  at  the  present  day.'  Col.  Leake  also 
observes,  '  that  as  the  city  stretched  round  the 
acropolis,  the  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the 
same  direction,  until  at  length  the  best  inha- 
bited part  of  the  city,  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  acropolis,  the  old  Agora  having  been  de- 
filed by  the  massacre  of  Sylla,  and  its  buildings 


falling  into  decaj;  the  Agora  became  fixed^ 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  situation 
where  we  now  see  the  portal  of  that  Agora.' 
There  was  a  street  lin^  with  Mercuries  in 
the  Agora,  which  communicated  between  the 
Stoa  Basileios  and  the  PoBcile.  The  Macra 
Stoa  was  a  nLf^  of  porticoes  extending^  from 
the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Pcecile.  Behind  it  roee 
the  hill  called  Colonus  Aoobjeus,  where  Me- 
ton  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes* 
At  a  later  period  it  was  the  resort  of  labourers, 
who  came  there  to  be  hired.  We  hear  also  of 
an  altar  consecrated  to  the  twelve  gods  in  the 
Agora.  I'he  Leocorium,  which  probably  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  since  he 
has  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  stood  also  in  the 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  monumem  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country.  Near  this  spot  Hippar- 
chus  was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristo^ton, 
The  Ceramicus  contained  also  the  Agrippei- 
um  or  theatre  of  Agrippa.  and  the  Palaestra  of 
Taureas.  The  Stose  of  the  Thracians  and  of 
Attains  were  likewise  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  Agora  was  divided  into  ^tions,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  means  of  the 
several  articles  exhibited  for  sale.  One  quarter 
was  called  Cyclus,  where  slaves  were  bought, 
and  also  fish,  meal,  and  other  provisions.  We 
hear  of  the  ywaiccia  dyopii  where  they  sold  wo^ 
men's  apparel,  the  I'x^vdjruXff  ay«f>i,  or  fish-mar- 
ket, the  LaTidiroXcf  ayopi^  clothes-market.  also, 
the  dyop^  ^Afyei«i»,  GnSr,  Kcpcwror ;  in  the  lat- 
ter stolen  goods  were  disposed  of  A  peculiar 
stand  was  allotted  to  each  vender,  which  he  was- 
not  allowed  to  change.  In  the  Ceramicus  was 
the  common  hall  of  the  mechanics  of  Athens. 
This  quarter  was  also  much  frequented  by  cour- 
tesans. In  the  New  Agora  Pausanias  notices  the 
altar  of  Pity,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
alone.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  Gymnasi- 
um, called  Ptolemceum,  from  its  founder  Ptole- 
my, son  of  Juba  the  Libyan.  Cicero  speaks  of 
another  Gymnasium  also  named  Ptolemsum, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Near  it  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  noble  struc^ 
ture,  which  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  m- 
juries  of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. Pausanias  next  passes  on  to  the  Ana- 
CEmM,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  building  of 
great  antiqui^,  and  containing  paintings  of  Po- 
lygnotus  and  Micon.  The  name  of  Anaceium 
was  derived  from  that  of  'AvaictSf  applied  by 
the  Athenians  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Above 
the  Anaceium,  which,  from  the  passages  refer- 
red to,  must  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis, was  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aolaurus, 
Dy  which  the  Persians  ascended  to  the  citadel,, 
and  scaled  its  ramparts.  Near  this  spot  was 
situated  the  Prtthaneium,  where  the  written 
laws  of  Solon  were  deposited.  Here  were  se- 
veral statues,  among  others  that  of  Vesta,  be- 
fore which  a  lamp  was  kept  constantlv  burning. 
There  were  also  the  statues  of  Good  FortunCr 
of  Miltiades,  and  of  Themistocles.  Pausanias 
then  proceeds  to  notice  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  introduced  among  the  Athe* 
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deities.  Some  remains  of  this  building 
are  supposed  to  exist  near  the  church  of  Po- 
nagkia  vUuiiki.  Not  'far  from  it  was  another 
temple,  consecrated  to  Lucina.  He  next  points 
ool  several  buildings  erected  in  this  part  of  the 
city  by  Hadrian,  which  from  that  circumstance, 
as  we  learn  by  an  inscription,  was  sometimes 
called  Hadbianopolw.  The  Olymfeium  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacked  edifices  of 
Athens,  since  it  is  said  to  have  boeen  originally 
founded  by  Deucalion.  A  more  mag^cent 
structure  was  afterwards  raised  by  Pisistratuson 
the  site  of  the  old  building,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  accomplish  his  undcrti£mg ;  and  during  the 
numerous  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
afterwards  enga^^,  it  remained  in  a  neglected 
state.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  is  said  that 
the  different  kings  in  alliance  with  that  emperor 
had  jointly  undertaken  to  complete  the  unmush- 
ed  structure  of  the  Olympeiom.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  final^  terminated  until  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who^  as  we  learn  from  Spar- 
tianus,  was  present  at  the  dedication.  The 
whole  periboias  was  four  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
was  crowded  with  statues  of  Hadrian,  each  of 
the  Grecian  cities  hairing  sujiplied  one;  but 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  m  the  very  re- 
markable Colossus  thev  had  raised  behind  the ' 
temple.  In  the  peribolus  were  several  antiqui- 
ties, such  as  a  Jupiter  in  brass,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  temenus  of  Olympia,  and 
the  chasm  through  which  the  waters  ofDeucar 
lion's  flood  are  said  to  have  retired.  To  Deu- 
calion is  attributed  the  most  ancient  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  his  tomb  was  showi^  not 
far  from  the  present  building.  Hadrian  also 
embellished  Athens  with  other  edifices ;  name- 
ly, a  temple  of  Juno,  another  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  temple  common  to  afl  the  gods. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  Iniild- 
ing  in  which  were  190  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  erected 
by  that  emperor,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  100 
columns  oi  African  marble.  The  site  of  this 
building  is  now  occupied  probablv  by  thechnrdi 
fjSPanagkiaChrgomko.  From  the  Prytaneium 
a  street  led  towaras  the  Oljrmpeium  after  di- 
verging to  the  west  of  that  edifice;  it  was 
called  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  lined  with  small  tem- 
ples, where  prize  tripods  were  usually  deposit- 
ed :  of  this  description  was  the  beautiful  little 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  vi:dgarly 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias,  and  points  out  accurately  the 
site  and  direction  of  the  street  to  which  he  re- 
fers. One  of  the  temples  contained  a  satyr, 
which  was  regarded  %  Praxiteles  himself  as 
his  ektf  dfcBwoft,  Near  this  quarter  was  the 
Ianjbdm,  a  most  ancient  saactnaiy  of  Bacchus, 
and  probably  the  same  to  which  Thucydides 
alhides  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnis. 
Near  the  Lenseum  stood  the  celebrated  Diony- 
siac  theatre,  in  which,  as  we  learn  fhnn  Pau- 
sanias, were  many  statues  of  tragic  and  comic 
poets;  amongthe  latter,  Menander  is  the  most 
celebrated.  Here  were  also  the  efiSsies  of  the 
famous  tragic  writers  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
iBschjrlus;  that  of  the  latter  was  done  long 
after  his  death.  In  this  theatre,  which,  accord- 
iDg  to  DicsBarchuB,  was  the  most  beautiftil  in 
PibtL— F 


existence,  dramatic  contests  were  decided.  From 
Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 30,000  spectators.  The  situation  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  is  a  disputed  point  among  the 
writers  on  Athenian  topography;  but  CoL 
Leake,  I  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
theacropoUs.  like  the  other  theatres  of  Greece, 
its  extremities  were  supported  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry,  while  the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Not  far  from  thence 
was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes. 
Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  richly  decorated  with 
columns,  which  terminated  in  a  point.  Xeno- 
phon  state&  that  during  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty  the  Odeium  was  generaUy  occupied  by 
their  satellites.  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fire 
by  Aristion,  general  of  Mithridates,  who  de- 
fended Athens  afkinst  Sylla.  We  learn  how- 
ever from  Vitruvius,  and  an  inscription  cited  by 
CoL  Leake,  that  the  buildinjgf  was  afterwards 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobarzanes  king  of 
Caiqpadocia.  No  vestiges  have  yet  been  di»* 
covered  which  can  be  ascribed  to  this  building 
nor  are  there  any  remains  of  the  Lenseum  ana 
the  temples  which  it  once  enclosed;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  bv  the  evident  accumular- 
tion  of  soil  which  has  taxen  place  cmder  this  end 
of  the  acropolis.  The  Cecropian  citadel,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topokraphy 
of  Athens,  was  situated  on  an  elevated  rock, 
abruptly  terminating  in  precipices  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  its  western  end,  from 
whence  it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the 
magnificent  Proptl£a  of  the  acropolis,  erected 
by  Pericles,  which,  though  intended  only  as  an 
approach  to  the  Parthenon,  were  supposed  to  ri- 
val that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  This 
work  was  probably  designed  as  well  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  and  defence  as  that  of  orna- 
ment, from  the  massive  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  whole  was  of  Pentelic  marble,  and, 
as  Pausanias  informs  us,  the  size  of  the  blocks 
surpassed  all  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It  ccHisist- 
ed  of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front  of  six  Doric 
columns ;  behind  which  was  another  supported 
by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order ;  these 
formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates  or  entran- 
ces tothe  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wiiufs 
projecting  from  the  great  central  colonnade, 
ana  presenting  a  waU  simply  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  triglyphs.  This  great  structure  is  said 
to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  9000  talents.  Pausanias  informs  us  that 
the  Propylaea  were  ornamented  with  equestrian 
statues.  On  the  right  stood  a  temple  of  Victo- 
ry Apteros.  On  the  left  a  buildup  containing 
several  paintings  representing  dinerent  events 
which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  statues  of 
Mereury  Propybeus,  and  the  three  Graces,  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Socrates.  The  Pabtbjenon, 
or  temple  of  Minerva,  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  acropolis,  being  far  elevated  above  the 
PropylflBa  aud  the  surrounding  edifices.  It  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va, and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian 
invasion.  In  beauty  and  grandeur  it  surpassed 
all  other  buildings  of  the  kind,  and  was  con* 
structed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  ar- 
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cfaiCact  was  IctiniB.  Tliose  who  hftve  studied 
iti  dimenstons  inform  us  that  it  oonsisled  of  a 
eell,  sarroonded  with  a  peristyle,  having  eight 
Doric  columns  in  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen 
in  the  sides.  These  were  six  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in 
height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  tnree  steps,  the  total 
elevation  of  the  temple  being  65  feet  from  the 
groimd;  the  length  was  298,  and  the  breadth 
lOd  feet  It  was  also  enriched  both  within  and 
without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first 
sculptors  of  Qreece.  We  learn  from  Pausanias, 
that  those  which  decorated  the  pediment  in  from 
lelated  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  those  be- 
hind to  the  ooniest  between  the  goddess  and 
Neptune  for  Attica.  The  stame  of  Minerva 
was  of  ivory  and  eold.  On  the  summit  of  the 
helmet  was  placed  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on 
each  of  the  sides.  The  statifl  itself  was  erect, 
and  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  On 
the  breast  was  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought  in 
ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  about  four  cubits 
hi^h.  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a 
lAueld  lay^  at  her  feet;  near  the  spear  was  a  ser- 
pent, which  might  be  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Erichthonius.  According  to  Pliny  the  figure 
was  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  whole  was 
executed  by  Phidias,  who  had  further  contrived 
that  the  g^  with  which  the  statue  was  en- 
crusted might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
senkiture  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  birth 
of  Aadora.  Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues 
of  Iphicrates,  Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantip* 
pus,  Anacreon,  and  a  brazen  Apollo,  by  Phim- 
as.  On  the  southern  wall  were  sculptured  the 
war  of  the  giants  who  inhabited  Pallene,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons ;  also 
that  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ghiuls 
in  Mysia.  presented  by  Attains.  Here  was 
likewise  tne  statue  of  Olympiodorus,  who  freed 
the  Athenians  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Cassander.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  acropolis  stood  the  Erechtheium,  or 
temple  of  Erechtheus,  a  building  of  great  an- 
ti^ty ,  since  it  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  ad- 
joming  it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  is 
said  to  luive  been  a  common  offering  of  the  demi 
before  they  Were  collected  into  one  metropolis 
by  Theseus.  The  lamp  which  was  suspended 
in  the  sanctuarv  was  never  suffered  to  be  extin- 
guished. Anoiner  part  of  this  compound  build- 
mg  was  the  PAMDRoannc,  or  chapel,  sacred  to 
Pandrosus.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops. 
The  Erecntheinm  contained  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  during  their  contest  for  Attica, 
also  the  serpent  of  Erichthonius.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias  was  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrojis,  a  chair, 
made  by  Desdalus,  and  some  spoils  of  the 
Medes,  such  as  the  silver-footed  seat  of  Xerxes, 
the  sword  of  Mardonius,  and  the  breastplate  of 
Afosistius.  Cecrops  was  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  acropolis;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  chapel  was  consecrated  to  him  imder  the  name 
of  Cbcroptom.  We  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
phon  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  subsequent- 
ly mtored.    The  whole  of  the  acropolis  was 


surrounded  by  waib  taised  on  the  natonl 
rock,  ofwhich  the  entire  hill  is  composed.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications  was 
constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  PefaLsgi,  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  m^Tati<ms,  settled  in  Attica, 
Old,  being  probably  skilled  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walls.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  names  or  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius  as  being 
probablj  the  chiefe  of  the  colony.  The  ram- 
part raised  by  this  people  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  name  of  Pi- 
LASQicuM,  which  included  also  a  portion  of 
ground  below  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
of  the  acropolis.  This  had  been  allotted  to  the 
Pelasei  whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and,  on 
their  departure,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inln^ted 
or  cultivated.  It  was  apparentlj  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel  as  we  are  informed  by  Plu- 
tarch that  the  scQthem  wall  was  built  by  Cimon, 
from  whom  it  reoeived  the  name  of  Cjimoniuic. 
Another  portion  appears  from  Thncydides  to 
have  been  constructed  under  the  administration 
ci  Themistocles ;  and  there  is  still  great  evi*- 
dence  of  the  haste  with  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes that  work  to  haye  been  performed  on  the- 
termination  of  the  Persian  war.  Prom  the 
acrc^olis  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Arbopa* 
Gus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  which  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west.  It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Macs 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there  for  the 
murder  of  Halirrhothius  son  of  Neptune.  The 
Pntz  was,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  gieamess, 
the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  es* 
peciallj^  during  elections.  It  appears  to  have 
been  simated  on  rising  ground  opposite  the 
Areopagus,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Propylaeaof 
the  acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east  It  was 
also  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  we  leant 
from  the  scholiast  to  Aristophanes.  The  cele* 
brated  Bema,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which 
at  first  looked  to  the  sea,  out  in  the  time  of  the 
thirty  Tyrants  it  was  turned  towards  the  inte* 
nor  of  the  country.  Some  traces  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  hill,  the  situa- 
tion and  bearings  of  which  answer  perftetly  in 
all  respects  to  what  has  been  collected  from  an- 
cient authorities  relatiye  to  the  Pnyx.  The 
MuBEiuM  was  another  elevation  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity, to  the  south-west  of  the  acropolis,  and^ 
like  the  Pnyx.  included  also  within  tne  ancient 
periphery  of  the  city  wall.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  named  fh>m  the  poet  Mnsasus,  who  was* 
interred  there.  At  a  much  later  period  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  here  bv  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Commagene,  and  who, 
having  been  consul  under  the  reign  of  Trajan^ 
retired  to  Athens,  as  we  Team  fh>m  the  inscrip- 
tion on  this  structure.  Pausanias,  who  curso- 
rily notices  the  monument,  simply  says  it  be- 
longed to  a  Syrian.  After  speakmg  of  the  Are- 
opagus, the  same  writer  proceeds  to  mentios 
some  other  courts  of  judicature  of  less  note.. 
The  Paiubvotijm,  where  petty  causes  were 
tried :  the  Trioomum,  so  called  from  its  shape  r 
BATRAcmtTH  and  Fh<bnicium,  from  their  co- 
lour. The  Hsltcba,  a  tribunal  of  much  greater 
importance,  which  is  often  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  classical  writers,  was  sittiated 
near  the  Agora,  and  so  named  fium  its  being 
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JmU  in  the  open  air.  The  Palladium  was  a 
cooit  in  whicKpcrsoas  accused  of  murder  were 
tried  ^  those  woo  confessed  its  perpetration,  but 
werejprepared  to  defend  the  act,  were  judged  in 
the  DfiLPHiNWM,  which  tribunal  was  probably 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  De^phinius.  Having 
now  noticed  the  principal  buildings  and  monn- 
jnenls  within  the  cit^«  we  must  proceed  to  re- 
mark upon  those  in  its  suburbs  and  environs. 
The  quarter  called  Ccelb  was  appropriated  to 
sepulchres,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
without  the  town,  since  we  are  assured  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  be  interred  within  its  walls. 
Cimonand  Thucydides  were  both  entombed  in 
this  quarter.  Ccele  is  classed  by  Hesychius 
among  the  Attic  demi  Ck>l.  Leake  places  with 
great probabilitv  this  hollow  way  or  valley,  'to 
ihe  south  of  the  acropolis,  near  the  gate  of 
LMfndardhitri,  which  answers  to  the  Pbrtse  Me- 
litenses.*  JSHsute,  of  which  Pausanias  makes 
no  mention,  is  supposed  b^  the  same  judicious 
Autiquarv  to  have  been  principally  within  the 
walls.  Ilere  also  was  the  place  of  rehearsal  for 
the  tragic  actors,  the  Eurysaceum  or  sanctusr 
ry  of  Kurysaces  son  of  Ajax,  and  the  temple 
4)f  Menalippus.  Melite  was  a  demus  of  the 
tribe  CEneis,  but,  according  to  Harpocration,  of 
the  CecroDian.  Colyttub  was  anoilier  suburban 
demus.  It  was  remarked  that  the  children  of 
this  place  were  very  precocious  in  their  speech. 
Plato,  according  to  some  writer  quoted  by  Diog. 
I^aert.  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  Colyttus,  as  also  Timon  the  man-hater.  Ms- 
chines  the  orator  was  said  to  have  resided  here 
for  forty-five  years.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Collvttus,  as  maybe  seen  from  some  inscriptions 
citea  by  Spon.  t.  II.  p.  427.  Near  the  Uissus 
stood  anotnier  Odeium,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
which  was  adorned  with  various  statues  of  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  £g3fpt,  as  well  as  of  Phi- 
Up  and  Alexander.  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
This  was  aoparently  one  of  the  minpr  theatres, 
and  probably  erected  by  some  prince  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty.  In  the  same  vicioity^  was 
the  Elsdonium,  or  temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
sermne,  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  less- 
er Eleusinian  mvsteries.  Ii  stood  probably  in 
an  island  formed  by  the  Ilissus,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  so  sacred  and  retired  a  sanctuary, 
and  where  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing are  still  observable.  Near  the  Eleusinium, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  was  the 
Stadrm  erected  for  the  celebration  of  games 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lycurgus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutrach's 
life  of  that  orator,  iuitiquaries  affirm  that  the 
area  of  this  building  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges.  Hi^er  up  the  river  was 
Agree  and  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera.  He- 
rodotus reports  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  Bo- 
reas by  the  Athenians,  to  commemorate  the 
storm  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Persian 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Beyond  was 
the  Ltceium,  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  where  the  polemareh  formerly  kept  his 
court  It  was  decorated  with  fountains,  planta- 
tioDa,  and  buildings  by  Piststratus,  Pericles,  and 
X^cnrgas,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exer- 
cise for  the  Athenian  youths  who  devoted  them* 
selves  to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to 
letirement  and  itndy.    We  kmyw  that  it  was 


more  especially  the  favourite  walk  of  Aristotle 
and  his  followers,  who  thence  obtained  the  name 
of  Peripatetics.  Here  was  the  fountain  of  the 
hero  Pan<^  and  a  plane-tree  of  great  size  and 
beauty  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  The  posir 
tion  commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceium  is  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  church  of  Petrol  Siatiramenos, 
which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agrotera  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Ardettcs  was  a  judicial  court  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  Sta- 
dium.  Ctnosarges  was  a  spot  consecrated  to 
Hercules,  and  possessed  a  gymnasium  and 
groves  frequented  by  philosophers.  Here  was  a 
tribunal,  which  decided  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
children  in  doubtful  cases.  After  the  victory  of 
Marathon  the  Athenian  army  took  up  a  position 
at  Cynosarges,  when  the  city  was  threatened 
by  the  Persian  fleet,  which  haid  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  Cynosarges  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of  ^/.  George^  and  to 
the  south-west  of  Asomato.  In  the  same  vi- 
cinity we  must  place  the  demus  of  Diomeu, 
whichj  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  appertained  to 
the  trioe  .£geis.  From  Aristophanes  we  col- 
lect that  a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Hercules.  Pausanias  speaks  of  Anches- 
mus as  an  inconsiderable  heifht,  with  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  It  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  church  of  SL  George,  which  has 
replaced  the  stame.  Proceeding  beyond  this 
hill  round  the  waUs  of  the  city,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  outer  Ceramicus,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  mast  illustrious  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  Athens.  Here  were  interred  Pe- 
ricles, Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  and  Cl^abrias; 
the  road,  in  fact,  was  lined  as  far  as  the  Acade- 
my on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  of  Athe- 
nians who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Over  eadi 
tomb  was  placed  a  pillar  with  an  inscription 
recording  tne  names  of  the  dead,  and  those  of 
their  demi  and  tribes.  One  column  commemo- 
rated the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
Sicily ;  that  of  Nicias,  however,  was  excepted, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  enemy;  while  Demosthenes  was 
adjudged  worthy  of  having  his  name  inscribed 
for  this  reason,  that  having  capitulated  for  his 
army,  he  refused  to  be  included  m  the  treaty,  and 
maoe  an  attempt  on  his  own  life.  Here  were 
also  the  cenotapns  of  those  who  fell  in  the  navai 
fight  at  the  Hellespont,  in  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  and  during  tiie  Lamiac  war.  Beyond 
were  the  tombs  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased 
the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes;  of  Tolmides; 
of  Conon  and  Timotheus,  a  father  and  son, 
whose  exploits  are  only  surpasssed  by  those  of 
Miltiades  and  Cimon.  Here  were  interred 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  celebrated  Stoics,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  the  orators  Ephi- 
altes  and  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
deposited  m  the  public  treasury  6500  talents 
more  than  Pericles  had  been  able  to  collect  It 
was  in  the  outer  Ceramicus  that  the  games 
called  Lempadephoria  were  celebrated.  The 
Academy  was  at  the  extremity  of  .this  burial 

S-ound,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate 
ipylum.  '  A  few  scattered  olives  grow  on  it, 
and  some  paces  further  west  we  saw  a  number 
of  gurdens  and  vinmrds,  which  containf<t 
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fhiit-trees  of  a  more  ezaberant  growth  tittn 
in  any'  other  part  of  the  plain.'  A  little  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Academy  was  the  de- 
mos of  CoLONTJs,  named  Hippeios  from  the  al- 
tar erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Nratmie, 
and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sopl^o- 
cles  as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of  (£di- 
pos.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that  Colonos 
was  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  dty,  and  that 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  on  some  occar 
sions  convened  at  tne  temple  of  Neptmie.  The 
celebr^ed  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports  were  first  planned  and 
commenced  by  Themistocles  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war :  but  he  did  not  live  to 
terminate  this  great  undertaldn^,  which  was 
continued  after  his  death  by  Cmion,  and  at 
lene^th  completed  by  Pericles.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  termed  the  legs,  (;<r«fcXii.)  and  by  La- 
tin writers  the  arms,  (brachia,)  oi  the  Piraeus. 
One  of  these  was  designated  hy  the  name  of 
Piraic,  and  sometimes  oy  that  of  the  nonhem 
wall,  fiopttov  rsTxot ;  its  length  was  forty  stadia. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric,  or  southern 
wall,  and  measured  thirty-five  stadia.  The  in- 
termediate wall,  (itafiicoM  ritxost)  spoken  of  by 
some  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  that  portion 
which  was  enclosed  between  the  two  longomural 
arms.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war.  the  exterior 
or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  enemy  could  ad- 
vance, there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Athens^  except  through  a  difficult  pass 
between  the  city  ana  mount  Hymettus,  or  bv 
making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 
The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four 
years  after  their  completion,  till  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which,  Conon  rebuilt  them  with  the 
assistance  of  Phamabazns.  Ck)].  Leake  informs 
US  that  some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  are  still 
to  be  seen.  *  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  where  they  were  connect- 
ed with  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus  and  Phale- 
rum.  The  modem  road  from  Athens  to  the 
port  Drako,  at  something  less  than  two  miles 
short  of  the  latter,  comes  upon  the  foundatioDS 
of  the  northern  long  wall,  which  are  formed  of 
vast  masses  of  squared  stones,  and  are  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickness.  Precisely  parallel  to 
it,  at  the  distance  of  550  feet,  are  seen  the  foun- 
dations of  the  southern  long  walls ;  the  two 
walls  thus  forming  a  wide  street,  running  from 
the  centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis.'  Mari- 
time Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
the  three  quarters  of  Pm^os,  MuNTcraA,  and 
Phaeerum.  *  PrajEUs,*  says  Pausanias ,  *  was 
a  demus  from  the  earliest  time,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come a  port  for  ships  before  the  administration 
of  Themistocles.  Hitherto  Phalerum  had  been 
the  usual  harbour,  as  it  was  nearest  the  sea ; 
and  Menestheus  is  said  to  have  sailed  from 
thence  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete,  But 
Themistocles  perceiving  that  the  Piraeus  pre- 
sented greater  advanta^  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  instead  of 
one,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
▼emmentj  caused  it  to  be  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shipping.  And  now  there  are  still  re- 
maining tne  covered  docks,  and  the  tomb  of 
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Themistocles,  dose  to  the  lairat  of  the  hafi^ 
hours ;  for  it  a  said  that  the  Athenians  having 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  his  rela- 
tives conveyed  thither  his  remains  frxmi  Mag- 
nesia.' Strabo  compares  the  maritime  part  of 
Athens  to  the  dtvof  the  Rhodians,  since  it  was 
thickly  inhabited,  and  encloeed  by  a  wall,  com* 
prehending  within  its  circuit  the  Pineus  and 
the  other  ports  which  could  contain  four  him- 
dred  ships  of  war.  These  lines  being  connect- 
ed with  the  long  walls,  which  were  forty  stadia 
in  length,  united  the  Pineus  with  the  city.  But, 
during  the  many  wars  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  engaged,  they  were  demolished,  and 
the  Piraeus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  habitations, 
which  stand  round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Soter.  The  temple  alluded  to  by  the 
geographer  is  doubtless  the  same  described  by 
Pausanias  as  the  temenus  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, in  which  were  deposited  the  statues  of 
these  two  deities  in  brass.  That  of  Minerva 
was  an  admirable  work  by  Cephissodotos.  The 
arsenal,  erected  and  su|miiea  by  the  architect 
Philo,  was  said  to  suffice  for  the  equipment  of  a 
thousand  ships.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla. 
The  maritime  bazar  or  emporium  was  called 
Macra  Stoa,  and  was  situated  near  the  sea. 
The  agora  named  Hippodamoa  was  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  coast ;  it  was  so  Called  from 
Hippodamus.  a  Milesian,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Themistocles  to  fortify  the  Piraeus, 
and  to  lay  out  its  streets  as  well  as  those  of  ^e 
capital.  The  place  called  Deigbia  seems  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or 
mart,  where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
Serangium  was  a  public  bath.  The  Fbreav- 
TY8  was  a  court  of  justice  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  murders  when  the  party  accused,  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  for  an  involuntary  act,  was 
now  tried  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  defend- 
ant in  this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  bourd  a 
ship,  while  the  judges  heard  him  from  the  shore. 
The  port  of  Piraeus  was  subdivided  into  three 
lesser  havens,  named  Camtharus,  Afhrodi- 
aiuM,  and  Zea.  The  former  was  appropriated 
to  dock-yards  for  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  ships  of  war.  This  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three  basins.  Aphrodisium  seems 
to  have  been  the  middle  or  great  harbour,  and 
Zea  the  outermost,  so  called  from  the  grain 
which  the  Athenians  imported  from  the  Helles- 
pont and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
nouses  erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Piraeus  was  formed  on  one  side  by 
the  point  of  land  called  Eetioneia,  on  the  other 
by  Cape  Alcimus.  Eetioneia  was  fortified 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
by  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  with  a  view  of 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
admitting,  if  necessary  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
They  erected  also  a  large  building,  in  which 
the^  caused  all  imported  com  to  be  deposited. 
Eetioneia,  according  to  Col.  Leake,  was  that 
projecting  part  of  the  coast  which  runs  west- 
ward from  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Piraeus,  and  is  now  called  TVapeztma.  Pi- 
raeus itself  is  known  by  the  name  of  P&rt  Drako, 
or  Leone,  derived  from  a  colossal  figure  of  a 
lion  in  white  marble,  which  once  stood  upon  the 
breach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687.  The  port  of  MuNTcmA  was  so  called, 
as  it  is  said,  from  Munychus,  an  Orchomenian, 
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wk))  having  been  expelled  fWim  BoBotia  by  the 
Thncians,  settled  at  Athens.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  aboondtne 
yrixh  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  art  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified 
lines,  connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Muny- 
chia  beeame  a  most  important  position  from  the 
aecnrity  it  afforded  to  mese  maritime  dependen- 
cies oTAthens,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  al- 
ways mentioned  as  the  point  which  was  most 
particularly  guarded  when  any  attack  was  ap- 
prehended on  the  side  of  the  sea.    The  whole 
peninsula  abounds  with  remains  of  walls,  exca- 
vations in  the  rocks  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  other  traces  of  ancient  habitations. 
Gape  Alcdids,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a 
headland  near  the  entrance  of  Pirseus,  close  to 
which  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themisto- 
cks,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  altar.    Phale- 
mm  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian 
ports;  but  aAer  the  erection  of  the  docks  in 
Ike  Pineus  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance 
in  a  maritime  point  of  view.    It  was,  how- 
ever, enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  The- 
mistocies,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.     Pausanias  no- 
tices in  this  demtis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  An- 
tiochis,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Mi- 
nerva Sciras ;  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.    Here  were,  besides, 
altars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  Gods,  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  the  hero  Phalerus,  and  Androgens 
son  of  Minos,  and  the  tomb  of  Aristides.  Fha- 
lerum  supplied  the  Athenian  market  with  abun- 
dance or  the  little  fish  named  aphyae  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  comic  writers.    The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine 
cabbages.    The  modem  name  of  Phalerumis 
Porto  JP^marL"   Cramer.    The  ancients,   to 
distingnish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
called  it  Astu.  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mon patroness   of  Greece.    The  Athenians 
thougnt  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Attica;  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  a«rox&)M(  produced  from  the  same 
earth  which  they  inhabited,  yi?y«v«ij  som  of  the 
tarthy  and  Ttriry^j  grasshoppers.    They  some- 
times wore  golden  grassho|xpers  in  their  hair  as 
badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble  ex- 
traction, because  those  insects  are  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  die  ground.    The  number  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign 
(rf*  Cecrops  was  computed  at  90,000,  and  there 
appeared  no  considerable  augmentation  in  the 
more  civilized  age  of  Pericles;  but  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  were  found  21,000 
citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves. 

ATBossoMf  I.  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  thepoets,  philosophers,  and  rhe- 
toricians generally  declaimed  ana  repeated  their 
compositions.  It  waspublic to  all  the  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopted 
at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public  building 
fdr  the  same  laudable  purposes. n.  A  pro- 
montory of  Italy. ul.  A  fortified  place  be- 
tween iEtolia  and  Macedonia.  ZAv,  38,  c  1, 
L)9,  c95. 


Atbesd,  now  Adige^  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  T^ol,  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  200  miles,  emptymg  north 
of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic.  Virg.  JBn.  9,  v.  680. 
Athos,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia^  150  miles 
in  circumference,  projecting  into  tne  iBgean 
Sea  like  a  promontory.  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which 
he  brought  the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet 
over  it,  so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another; 
thus  desirons  either  to  avoid  the  danger  ofsailiDg 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power. — A  sculptor,  called 
Dlnocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  It  a  statue  of  the  king 
holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  and  In  the  ri^ht 
a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it.  Alexander  greatly  admired  the 
plan,  but  objected  to  the  place;  and  be  observed 
that  the  neighbouringcountry  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fruitful  to  produce  com  and  provisions 
for  the  Inhabitants  which  were  to  dwell  in  the 
citv  in  the  hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now 
called  Monte  Sanio^  fQjnous  for  monasteries, 
said  to  contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  mit- 
nuscripts.  Herodot.  6,  c.  44, 1.  7,  c.  21.  Ac.— 
iMcan,  2,  V.  672.— JBZion.  de  Anim.  13,  c.  20, 
Ac. — Plin.  4,  c.  10. — jEsckin.  eorUra  Ctesiph. 
Athrulla,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix.  St/rab. 
Atbtmbra.  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.  Strab.  14. 

Atina,  1.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
Volscl,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Arpinum, 
a  considerable  town  as  earljr  as  the  Trojan  war 
according  to  Virgil.  Its  situation,  among  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Apoenines,  is  marked  by 
Silius  Itallcus.  It  ^ras  taKen  by  the  Romans 
A.  U.  C.  440.  According  to  Cicerd  it  was  a 
prsefecturaj  and  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
Italy.     It  IS  now  Aiins.    Cram. — JEn.  7,  629. 

— Cic.  Pro,  Plane. II.  A  town  of  Lucania, 

not  far  from  the  Tanager,  now  Atena. 

Atlantes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  cursed  the  sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his  set- 
ting, because  his  excessive  heat  scorched  a^d 
tormented  them.    Herodot. 

Atlantides,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount 
Atlas.  The^  boasted  of  being  In  possession  of 
the  conntrv  in  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
received  their  birth.    Diod.  3. 

Atlantis,  an  Island  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, particularly  by  Plato  In  his  Timaeus  and 
Critias,  generally  placed  In  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  commonly  considered  an  island  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  some  ( Vid.  Lempriere,  Art. 
Atlantis, 6th  American  edition,) by  "a  dili^t 
examination"  of  ancient  writers,  discover  it- to 
have  been  an  extensive  region,  somewhere  or 
other  "  engulphed  by  some  subaqueous  convul- 
sion of  nature." 

Atlas,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  of  poetical  ce- 
lebrity. It  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to 
Europeans.  M.  Desfontaines  considers  it  as 
divided  into  two  leading  chains.  "The  south- 
em  one  adjoining  the  Desert,  is  called  the 
OreaUr  Adas;  the  other,  lying  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  is  called  the  little  chain.  Both 
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run  east  and  west,  and  are  ccMinected  together 
V7  several  intermediate  mountains  rumun§; 
north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them 
both  valleys  ana  table  lands.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of 
Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at 
Owe  Felneh^  and  the  other  at  Cape  Canting 
diner  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
main  system  to  form  promontories  on  the  sea- 
coast." — "  The  great  height  of  mount  Atlas  is 
.  proved  by  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover  its 
summits  m  the  east  part  of  Morocco,  under  the 
latitude  of  32^.  According  to  Humboldt's  prin- 
ciples, these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea." — M.  Desfontaines  found  in 
the  mountains  la|^  heaps  of  shells  and  marine 
bodies  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  a  pheno- 
menon noticed  by  aU  modem  travellers.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  "  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  to  the  western  ocean,  that  is,  the  south 
sides,  raise  their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly 
from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand ;  while  the 
more  gentle  northern  declivity  is  adorned  with 
beautmd  forests  and  verdant  pastures."  M. 
Ideler  denies  that  the  mountains  above  described 
were  the  Atlas  of  the  ancient  poets.     He  is  of 

Siinion.  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  frequented 
e  Arcnipelago  of  the  Canaries,  were  astonished 
at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe;  and 
that  the  Phoenician  colonies  "  brought  to  Greece 
some  information  respecting  that  mountain 
which  towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  happy  islands  over  which  it  presides, 
embellished  with  oranges  or  golden  apples." 
Hence  Homer's  Atlas,  with  its  foundations  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
situated  somewhere  in  the  west.  Hesiod  adds 
to  this,  that  Atlas  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Hes- 

Sirian  nymphs ;  to  which  laterpoets  have  added 
e  embellishments  of  the  Hesperides,  their 
golden  apples,  and  the  islands  of  the  Blessed. 
When  the  Qreeks  passed  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, they  looked  for  Atlas  on  the  western  eoast 
of  Africa.  It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  ^ographers.  have  altered  its  position. — 
To  this  opinion  Malte-Brun  objects.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  name  Atlas  was  first  appUed  to 
an  isolated  promontory,  and  cites  a  passage  in 
Maximus  Tyrius  in  support  of  tJbiis  hypothesis. 
*'  The  Ethiopian  Hespenans  worshipped  mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  idol.  The 
Atlas  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  con- 
<jave,  and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Halfway  from  the  mountain  a 
^eat  valley  extends,  which  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  adorned  with  fruit  trees.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining 
plains,  but  stopping  short  before  mount  Atlas,  and 
standing  up  like  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into 
the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Such  is  the  temple 
and  the  god  of  the  Libyans ;  such  is  the  object  of 
their  worship  and  the  wimess  of  their  oaths." 
"  In  the  physical  delineations,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "  contained  in  this  account,  we  perceive 
some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  T\fehieh  and  Cape  Geer^  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series 
of  detached  rocks."  Ft<«.  Part  III.  MdU-Brm. 
•^PUn.  5, 1.— fllwk  Od.  II.  L-— Hesiod.  Theog.  \ 
5, 517.  a  et  D.  len.—Jmz,  Tyr,  Diss,  37S. 
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Anus,  L  "an  ancient  colony  of  the  Per- 
rhebi,  was  ten  miles  from  Laxissa^  higher  up  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  rieht  bank  of  that  river.  U 
was  defended  by  the  Macedonians  agamst  T. 
Flaminius.  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  inugine 
that  this  city  stood  at  Asn^dakia^  from  the  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  the  green  marble,  known  to  tbe 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Atracium  Mannor, 
being  found  there;  but  it  is  evident  f^om  Livy 
that  Atraz  was  to  the  west  of  Larissa,  and  only 
ten  miles  from  that  ci^ ;  whereas  AwptlalUa  is 
close  to  Tempe  and  distant  more  than  fifteen 

miles  from  Larissa."  Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atracius. 

III.  A  river  of  ^tolia,  which  falls  into  tlie 
Ionian  Sea. 

Atrebates,  a  powerful  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  contiguous  to  the  Mormi  and  Nervii 
Strabo  stvles  them  *ArpiL0aroi  (Atrebati),  and 
Ptolemy  ^Arpefiirm  (Atrebatii),  and  calls  their 
chief  city  'Optytoirdv,  a  name  cited  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocenna, 
now  Arr4»,  or,  as  the  Flemings  call  it,  APricki, 
was  their  city.  In  the  Nervian  war  thenr 
pledged  themselves  for  15,000  armed  men.  Tiu 
the  time  of  Cassar  they  were  independent.  He 
set  over  them  Commius.  Their  territory  is  in- 
cluded in  the  modem  VArtois^  or,  more  pro- 
perlv,  at  the  present  time,  DefartemmU  4tt  P4»- 
de>Caulib.     jD^AnviliU.'^Cas.    Ijmaire^  JiU. 


Atrebatu,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Belgse,  towajrds  the  Thames,  Otherwise  called 
Atrebati,  Atrebatao. 

Atropatenk,  or  Atropatia,  a  province  of 
Armenia,  contiguous  to  Media,  so  called  from 
Atropates,  its  satrap,  who,  in  the  dissensions 
whicn  reigned  among  the  Macedoniangenerals, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  rendered  himself 
independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  successors  enjoyed  for  many  ages.  The 
name  now  given  to  this  councry  is  AdeHngiam, 
from  the  Persian  term  Ader^  signifying  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  that  Zerdust,  or  Zoro- 
aster, lighted  a  pyre  or  temple  of  fire  in  Urmi- 
ahf  a  city  of  this  his  native  country.  We  find 
also  in  an  Arabian  geographer  JJrib->Kan,ixi 
which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  Atropatena.  The 
capita^  is  named  Gaza  or  Gazaca,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  that  of  7)BbriZt  or.  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Tawrls.    I^AnviUe. 

Attaua,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  built  by  king 
Attains.  The  modem  site  is  called  Palaia 
Antalia.  The  present  city  of  AwtdUoj  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  Satalia^  corresponds  with 
the  ancient  Olbia.    lyAnvitte. 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  south  of 
Bceotia.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Cranaus.  however,  it  was 
called  Acte,  either  from  a  chieiActseus,  or  from 
its  extent  of  coast  {dxtk).  Its  more  obscure  ap- 
pellation of  Mopsopia  was  deduced  from  the 
nero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops.  From  Cecrops  the 
CQuntry  was  called  Cecropia,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Erechtheus  that  it  assumed  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the 
pover^  of  its  soil,  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  il  never  changed  its  in- 
habitants. To  this  fact  we  are  to  attribute  tJb^ 
pride  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their  ant]9ni- 
ty,  which  indulged  itself  in  the  hjperbolKiil 
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i  of  tbeir  bdpg  ipitug  firem  the  eurtli. 

**  Attica  maj  be  oonsidezed  a3  fonning  a  trian- 
|[]e,  the  hue  of  which  is  common  also  to  Boeo- 
tia,  white  the  two  other  sides  are  washed  by  the 
sea,  having  their  yertez  fonned  by  Ci^ie  SunimiL 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  till  it 
meets  the  base  at  the  extremity  of  Cithaeron, 
served  also  as  a  common  boondsoy  to  the  Athe- 
nian territoiy  as  well  as  that  of  Megara.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  country  contained  within 
these  limits,  according  to  the  best  modem  maps, 
Aumishes  an  area  of  about  730  square  miles,  al- 
lowing for  Uie  yery  hilly  nature  of  the  ground. 
It  ^ipears  that  the  whole  populatioii  of  Attica, 
about  317  B.  C,  at  which  tune  a  census  was 
taken  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  was  estimated 
atfi28,(lOO;  of  these,  31,000  were  citizens,  who 
had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  fwroiNot,  or  residents,  who  paid  taxes  out 
had  no  vote,  amounted  to  10,000;  and  the 
riayes  to  400,000;  which,  with  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  women  and  children,  furnishes  the 
number  of  souls  aboye-menti<ned."  *'The 
whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  into  four  tribes  or  wards 
(^vXat,)  but  these  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten  by  Oleisthenes,  which  were  severally  named 
after  some  Athenian  hero,  who  was  considered 
as  its  ^yvydt  or  bf^nyirm'  Each  tribe  had  also 
its  presiaent  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title 
cf  Phylarch  {f^»9x^&i  ^^^  commanded  also 
the  cavalry.  The  word  ^\irm  denoted  an  in- 
dividual Delonging  to  one  of  the  ten  tribes." 
"  The  names  of  these  wards  we  collect  from  an- 
cient writers  to  have  been  as  follows :  1.  Erech- 
theis,  named  after  Erectheus. — 2.  MgeiSt  from 
Mgeva,  father  of  Theseus.  -3.  Pandionis,  fh)m 
Pandion,  son  of  Erechtheus.--4.  Leontis,  after 
the  three  daughters  of  Leos,  who  were  said  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  avert  a  pestilence 
from  their  country. — 5.  Acamantis,  from  Aca- 
mas,  son  of  Theseus.  This  was  the  tribe  of 
Pericles.— 6.  CEneis,  fVom  GBneus,  grandson  of 
Cadmus^ — ^7.  Cecropis,  firom  Cecrops.  —8.  Hip- 
pothoontis,  fVom  Hip])othoon,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Alope. — 9.  JEantis,  from  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Telamon.— 10.  Antiochis,  from  Antiochns,  the 
son  of  Hercules.  Antigonis  and  Demetrias 
were  added  to  the  number,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius PoliOTcetes  and  his  father  Antigonus.  But 
the  names  of  these  two  tribes  were  afterwards 
changed  to  those  of  Attalis  and  Ptolemais,  in 
compliment  to  Un^  Attains  and  Ptolemy,  son 
of  Lagus.  Each  tnbe  was  subdivided  into  demi 
or  boroughs,  the  head  officer  of  which  was  called 
tkmarch  (6fiftapx'>f)  i  this  arrangement  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Solon,  by  others  to  Oleisthenes. 
The  number  of  the  Attic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174,  and  most  of  their  names  are 
preserved  to  us.**    Cram. 

Atoatici,  or  AuDATicf,  a  people  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  contiguous  to  the  Nervii  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Eburones  on  the  other.  They  were  of 
Cehic  origin.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  the 
Atualici,  taken  by  Caesar,  is  a  disputed  point. 
Some  make  it  to  have  been  Namurcum  (iVo- 
mur) :  but  D*Anville  disproves  this,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  be  l!hlais  aur  la  Mehaifne,  the  si- 
tuation of  which  agrees  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cttsar.    Cos.  Lent.  fnd.  Qeog, 

Atoria,  a  name  sometimes  appHed  to  the 
^^hdle  of  Aasyria,  though  proper  oofy  to  a  par- 


tieolar  eaat<m  of  the  country  in  the  enTinni&  of 
Nineveh.    lyAnviUc, 

AtOrus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Admr^ 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  the  bay  of  Biscay.    Luam.  1,  v.  490. 

AvALiTEs  snnjfl,  a  gulf  of  the  Erythneaii 
sea.  Its  port,  now  Zet/a,  corresponds  with  the 
emporium  of  the  A  valites,  with  whom  a  Nubian 
nauon  was  associated.    lyAnviUe. 

AvARicoif,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  in  Gkdlia  Celtica.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Avara,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Ligeris.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  received  the  names  of  Cas- 
trum  Mediolanense  and  Bituriga;  the  latter 
from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  this,  assum- 
ing in  charts  the  form  of  Biorgas^  has  at  length 
been  changed  into  Bowges.  The  modern  town 
is  in  the  province  le  J8»Ty,  now  depattfyneia  du 
Ckgr.-^Oes.    Lem.  Ind.  Gtog. 

Avella.     Vid.  AbeUa. 

AvsNio,  a  rich  town  of  Grallia  NaibonensiS) 
on  the  BkoMj  now  Avignon,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Departmeni  of  Vauchue.  From  130&  to 
1377  it  was  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Avig* 
non  is  dear  to  the  lover  of  romance,  from  its  a»* 
sociation  with  the  memoiy  of  Petrarch  and  Lau- 
ra.  The  fountain  <^  V aucluse  is  in  its  vicinity. 

AvENTicuM,  or  AvANTicuM,  now  AvetvchB, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Helvetii. 

AvENTtNus,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
which,  together  with  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween its  base  and  the  Tiber,  composed  the  thir« 
teenth  region  of  the  city.  "  The  origin  of  the 
name  Aventine  seems  quite  undeterminecL 
though  it  was  currently  reported  to  be  derivea 
from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
buried  here.  One  part  of  this  mount  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saxum ;  the  other,  of  Remuria, 
from  Remus,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  his  sta- 
tion there  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a 
view  to  founding  Rome.  The  ascent  to  the 
Aventine  was  called  Ciivus  Pnblicius,  having 
been  made  by  two  brothers  named  Publicii,  with 
certain  sums  of  money  which  they  had  embez- 
zled as  Curule  ^diles,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  to  expend  in  this  manner.  The  Pub- 
licii are  said  to  have  erected  also  a  temple  of 
Flora  on  this  site.  In  the  same  vicinity  Roman 
antiquaries  place  the  baths  of  Decius ;  a  temple 
of  Diana,  which  faced  the  Circus  Maximus; 
and  a  temple  of  Luna.  That  of  Juno  Regina 
was  built  and  consecrated  by  Camillus,  after  the 
capture  of  Veii.  The  church  of  St.  Maria 
AventtTUif  which  belongs  to  the  knights  ofMaita^ 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  sacred  to  Bona  Dea.  Antiquities  are 
not  agreed  on  which  side  of  moxmt  Aventine  to 
place  the  cave  of  the  robber  Cacus;  but  that  is 
a  question  too  much  allied  to  fiction  to  be  treat* 
ed  of  seriously.  The  other  antiquities  connect- 
ed with  this  bill  are,  the  altar  of  Evander ;  the 
sepulchre  of  Tatius,  in  a  grove  of  laurels ;  the 
Annilustmm,  a  place  in  which  soldiers  were 
exercised  on  certain  holidays ;  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, The  altar  of  Lavema,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  thieves,  was  near  the  Porta  Lavemalis. 
The  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  dedicated  by  Nu- 
ma,  was  also  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  issued  a  rivulet,  called  the  fountain  of  Picus 
and  Faunus.  It  is  no*  certain  on  which  part  of 
the  hill  the  temple  of  Liberty  was  placed.  This 
edifice,  which  was  constructed  by  the  fhther  of 
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Tfl>.  Sempronins  Gncchiis,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  histoiy  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  hall 
contigaous  to  it  That  boilding  contained  the 
archives  of  the  censors,  and  was  the  place  in 
which  those  officers  transacted  a  great  part  of 
their  business.  liaving  been  consumed  by  fire, 
it  was  rebuilt  <m  a  much  larger  scale  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  library,  which 
was  the  first  buildixig  of  the  kind  opened  to  the 
public  at  Rome.  The  house  of  Ennius  the 
poet  was  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  close  to  the  Tiber,  were  the  an- 
cient Navalia,  or  docks,  of  Rome.  The  river 
was  here  adorned  with  several  porticoes,  and  an 
emporium  was  established  outside  the  Porta 
Tngemina.  Besides  these  porticoes,  Ldvy  men- 
tions the  temples  of  Hercmes,  of  Hope,  and  of 
AdoIIo  Medicus,  as  bein^  near  the  Tiber.  The 
public  granaries  stood  m  this  Quarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the 
river  afforded  of  landme  the  wheat,  which  came 
from  Sicily,  Eg3rpt,  and  Africa."    Cram. 

AvEBNua  LACU8,  now  Logo  4CAvemo,  a  lake 
of  Campania,  in  the  vicini^  of  Cumae,  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  intervened  between  it  and  the  bay  of 
BaisB.  It  was  surrounded  om  eveir  side,  except 
this  outlet,  by  steep  hills ;  its  depth  was  report- 
ed to  be  unfathomable.  The  story  of  birds  be- 
coming stupified  by  its  exhalations,  whence  it 
is  said  to  iiave  obtained  its  name  {depv9Sf)  is 
well  known  from  Virgil ;  but  Strabo  expressly 
states  the  whole  stor^  to  be  fabulous ;  nor  is  he, 
of  course,  more  inclmed  to  attach  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  placed  here  the  scene  of  Ulvs- 
ses'  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  his 
evocation  of  the  dead,  as  described  in  the  Odys- 
sey, together  with  the  subterraneous  abodes  of 
the  Cimmerians.  According  to  Heyne,  how- 
ever, the  vicinity  of  Avemus  abounded  in  caves, 
occupied  by  Troglodytae,  whence  the  fables  of 
the  (iimmerians ;  ana  the  dense  woods  which 
covered  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  adding  to  the 
gloomy  nature  of  the  place,  niade  it  an  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  necromantion^  or  invocation 
of  the  manes.  If  we  further  take  into  consider- 
ation the  volcanic  character  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  will  not  appear  wonderftd  that  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  navigators,  fixed  here  the 
Pniegrsei  Campi,  and  the  place  of  punishment 
of  the  rebellious  giants :  and  finally  established 
a  connexion  between  the  mysterious  Avemus 
and  the  infernal  regions.  "  The  groves  and  fo- 
rests which  covered  the  hills  around  the  Aver- 
nus,  were  dedicated,  it  seems,  to  Hecate ;  and 
sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  that  god- 
dess. These  groves  and  shades  disappeared 
when  M.  Agrippa  converted  the  lake  into  a  har- 
bour, by  opening  a  communication  with  the  sea 
and  the  Lucrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which 
was  called  Portus  Julius  in  honour  of  Au^fus- 
tus,  served  for  exercising  the  galleys ;  and  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius." 
Cram.'-ASn.  G.—Beyiie.  Exc.  2,  3. 

AnnnfiNA,  now  Al/ideiui,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Caraceni,  in  Samninm,  on  the  »Eigrus  or 
Sams,  now  Sangro.  It  was  taken  1^  a  Koman 
consul,  A.  n.  C.  454,  and  became  a  military 
colony  and  a  municipal  town.    Cram, 

AortDOB,  now  Ofanto^  a  river  of  Apulia, 


which  rises  in  the  Appeaunes  and  enmties  faf^ 
the  Hadriatie.  The  plain  between  this  river 
and  Cannse  was  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  signal 
victory.  Poljrbius  remarks,  that  this  river  is  the 
only  one,  wMch,  rising  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appenines,  finds  its  way  through  that  con- 
tinuous chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  the  Aufi* 
dus  cannot  be  said  to  penetrate  entirely  through 
the  chain  of  these  mountains,  since  it  rises  on 
one  side  of  it,  while  the  Silarns  flows  from  the 
other.    Cram,] 

Auoxs,  the  homeric  name  of  JEgiae,  a  town 
of  Lacozua,  situated  30  stadia  firom  Gythium, 
In  its  vicinity  was  a  small  lake,  with  a  temple 
of  Neptune  on  the  shore.    Oom. 

Adquvta,  I.  AusaoiiDM,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Ausci,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Aquitania 
called  Navem  jfopuia/na,  Vm.  Autci.  lyAsy- 
«t^v^— IL  Emezuta,  a  colony  of  veterans  or 
pensioners,  founded  by  Augu^us,  on  the  Anae 
m  Lusitania.  It  was  the  residence  <tf  the  pro- 
prietor or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a  conventus.  It  is  nowilirufa,  on  the 
GiukiMfia.-*— III.  Prctoeu,  a  city  in  the 
territorv  of  the  Salassi,  built  upon  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  camp  of  Terentius  Varro  during 
the  exterminatinfi:  war  carried  on  against  that 
people  by  order  of  Augustus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  tne  new  city.  It  is  now  A^ite,  from  which 
the  fine  vallev  in  which  it  lies  is  called,  and 
where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  ci^  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny,  Augustus 
Pretoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of 

Italy  to  the  north.    Oram. IV.  Rauraco- 

RUM,  now  AugAy  a  colony  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  sometimes  called 
simply  Rauraci,  from  the  people  in  whose  ter- 
ritory it  is  situated.  It  is  on  abend  of  the  RkiuM^ 

a  little  above  BoiU.    jyAnviOe. V.  Susa- 

sioNUM,  the  capital  of  the  Suessiones,  in  Bel- 

Sea,  on  the  Axona.    By  some  supposed  to  be 
e  Noviodunum  Suessionum  of  Caesar.    It  is 

now  Soissans. — Cos.  Lem.  Ind.  Geog. VL 

TAUBmoRnM,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  plun- 
dered by  Hanniba]  soon  after  his  descent  of  the 
Alps.  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  was  named  as  above,  and  is  now  T\h- 
rxno  or  TWtik  the  present  CKpHaXol PUdmumL 

Cram, ^VII.  Trevdiorum,  now  Treves,  the 

metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima.  It  served  as  the 
residence  of  several  Roman  emperors,  whom 
the  care  of  superintending  the  defence  of  this 

frontier  retained  in  GauL  jyAnfoiUe. VIIL 

Trioastinorum,  a  town  of  the  Tricastini,  on 

the  Rhone,  now  St.  Paul-TM^^SkaUanx. 

IX.  YaosennoruiIj  the  capital  of  the  Vagienni, 
now  Vico,  accordmg  to  D'Anville ;  more  pro- 


bably, according  to  Durandi,  the  modem  I 

Cram. X.  vEROMAinHTORUM,  the  capital  of 

theyeromandui,now  St.  Q%inHn. XL  Vm- 

DEUCORUM.  a  powerfiil  colony  established  in 
the  angle  formed  fay  the  two  nvers  Yindo  and 
Licus.  It  is  now  Augsburgh.  between  the  ri- 
vers lAch  and  Wertacti  the  former  of  which 
separated  Suaiia  from  Bavaria.    TyAnviUe, 

AnouBTOBONA,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasses, 
on  the  Sequana,  now  TYayes,  fonned  by  the 
gradual  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

AtJGUBTODONUM.     Vid.  Bibrocte. 

AnouBTORrruM,  now  Umoges,  the  capital  of 
the  Lemovices  in  Aquitania. 

AtnAta,  a  people  of  Gaul,  inhahiting  thai 
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They  were 

livided  into  the  BrannovTces,  the  Cenomani,  the 
Diabljntes,  and  the  Ehurovices.  The  district  of 
eountiy  inhabited  by  the  first  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  they 
dwelt  upon  theoanks  of  the  Loire ;  or,  like  the 
rest  of  tne  Aulerci,  between  that  river  and  the 
8eine,in  thatwhich  was  afterwards  the  province 
of  Maine.  The  Cenomani  occupied  a  tract  of 
countiy  belonging  afterwards  to  Maine  and  Or- 
leans. They  were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Gallic  tnbes,  and  are  mentioned  by  name 
among  the  Celtae  who  passed  the  Alps  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Diablintes  dwelt 
upon  the  westandnorth-west  of  the  Cenomani, 
having  upon  their  north  the  Eburovices,  who 
occupied  so  much  oi  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  North- 
men, and  took  ftom  them  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy, as  has  since  been  formed  into  the  depart- 
ment de  VEure.  They  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Eburones,  and  their  name  became  af- 
terwards by  corruption  Ebroici  Cos.  B.  0. 7, 
75,  and  3,17.— Z,tr.  6, 34. 

AuLis,  a  town  of  BoBotla,  on  the  Euripus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  The  harbour,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  so  small  that  not  more 
than  WY  vessels  of  the  Grecian  fleet  could  be 
moored  m  it ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  not  the 
port  of  AuUs,  but  that  of  Bathys.  must  have 
Deen  the  true  rendezvous  of  the  Greeks  when 
about  to  sail  for  Trov.  Diana  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  an  opject  of  worship  at  Aulis ; 
and  Fausanias  observes  that  thougn  the  place 
was  greatly  reduced  and  almost  depopulated  in 
his  oay,  the  temple  of  that  goddess  was  still  in 
existence.  The  narbour  is  now  called  Megalo- 
Vatki.  Ewrip.  Iph,  in  Aid.  120.— Horn,  2, 496 
and  ^O^.'-jyAnvtUe.     Vid.  Iphigenia. 

AuLON,  I.  the  name  of  a  fertile  ridge  and  val- 
ley of  Apulia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galaesus. 
Its  beauQr  and  fertility  are  celebrated  by  Horace 
and  Maitial ;  the  former  of  whom  compares  the 
wine  produced  in  this  region  to  the  famous  Fa- 
lemian.    It  is  now  TWra  di  MsUme.    Hor.  2, 6. 

— JIfiw*.  13,  ep.  125. n.  The  name  of  that 

part  of  Messenia  which  lay  on  the  Neda  iiear 
Its  mouth,  and  was  separated  by  that  river  from 
Triphylia  of  Elis  ana  firom  Arcadia.    Paus. — 

Msssen.  26.—8trdb. III.  Cilicius,  the  strait 

lying  between  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus  was  called  Aulon  Cilicius.—- 
lY.  A  name  of  the  Magnus  Campus,  or  plain 
bring  alon^  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  firom  the 
Tiberian  lake  to  that  of  Asphaltides.  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  d  Cfour. 

AtTRiMrm,  now  Belad-Bduran,  a  tract  of 
country,  having,  as  some  suppose,  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  confines  or  Syria  and  the  de- 
aert  of  Arabia,  with  which  its  bmits  were  con- 
foundedj  on  the  east.  It  had  Iturea  on  the  north, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  same  boundary. 
Jatephm.'-iyAiimlU. 

AuitAfflDs  M0N8,  now  Gctel  Auras,  a  moun- 
tain of  Numidia.  It  is  represented  as  offering 
a  rugged  and  uncultivated  appearance,  but  with 
extensive  fields  and  fertile  spots  upon  its  top. 
Procop.'-Di'Anville. 

AuRUNQ,  an  ancient  people  of  Latium,  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Ausones,  but  distin- 
guished by  livy.  They  occupied  at  first  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  bordering  on  the 
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y olsci,  but  were  driven  by  that  peofde  towaids 
the  south,  and  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania and  the  Ausones.  "  Some  vestiges  of  their 
principal  town,  Aurunca.  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
traced  near  the  church  or  SatUa  Croee,  situated 
on  the  elevated  ridge  which  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocca  Monfina.^'  Liv.  2, 16  and  17.—  Virg. 
7,725.— Cf am.  Anc,  Or. 

Ausa,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Aquitaine, 
amon^  the  bravest  of  the  various  races  that 
dwelt  m  that  region.  Their  capital  was  Clem- 
berris  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Augusta  in  compliment  to  that  sove- 
reign. At  a  later  period  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  was 
called  Ausci ;  whence  its  modem  name  of  Ausch 
in  Gascony  and  the  modem  department  of  the 
Cfers.    Ptol.—Plin, 

AusER,  AusERis,  and  Anber,  now  the  Str" 
ekiOf  a  river  of  Etmria.  It  rises  in  the  Appe- 
nines,  towards  the  borders  of  the  northern  dudiy 
of  Modena,  and,  running  south-west  after  pass- 
ing by  the  city  of  Lucca,  it  empties  into  the  Amo 
between  the  city  of  Pisa  and  the  sea. 

AuBONES,  a  people  of  Italy  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  be- 
Uevea  by  some,  who  consider  them  to  have  been 
originaJiy  a  powerfU  tribe,  that  they  extended 
over  a  wider  region ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
they  are  found  m  connexion  with  Roman  his- 
tory they  were  confined  to  the  narrow  region 
lying  between  the  Liris  and  the  coast.  In  poetry 
the  name  of  Ausonia  is  often  intended  to  signi^ 
the  whole  of  Italy.  This  may  have  arisen  fhnn 
the  fact,  that  Ausonia  was  among  the  parts  of 
the  peninsula  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  it  may  have  come  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  their  country  to  the  Italians  themselves. 
A  part  of  this  region  still  bears  the  ancient 
name ;  and  here  it  is  pretended  the  early  An- 
sona,  the  capital  of  the  Ausones,  was  situate. 
This  place  is  known  in  history  but  from  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  TJie  principal  ancient  authorities 
on  this  subject  are  XHon.  Bal,  1,  11. — S^db. 
Vid.  also  Cram,  An.  J^. 

AuaoNU.     Vid.  Ausones. 

AuTuuATjB,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  at  one  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple residing  in  those  parts.  They  were  fire- 
quently  engaged  in  war  with  the  Ardiaei  of  Dal- 
matia,  whose  territory  they  bounded  on  the 
south.  They  were  conquered  at  last  by  the 
Scordisci.  Diod.  Sic. — Sirab. 

Autol5ljb,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  descend- 
ed from  the  Gsetuli. 

Automata,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between  the 
islands  of  Theras  and  Therasia.  It  arose  from 
beneath  the  water,  probably  from  the  action  of 
submarine  fire,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  natural- 
ist.   It  was  called  also  Hienu 

Aureiu,  the  Ewre^  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AuxjNDM,  now  Osimo,  a  Roman  colony,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Picenum.  It  stood 
not  far  from  Ancona,  <xi  the  Flaminien  Way. 
Vel.  Pat.  1, 15. 

AxENUs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

The  word  signifies  inlu)spitablt,   Ovid.  4,  TrisL 

4  T.  56. 

'  Axius,  a  river  of  Macedonia.    It  rises  in  the 

fthjiin  of  mount  Scardus,  and  empties  into  the 
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Mdf  of  "tliesttJoiuca.  Its  present  name  is  the 
VmrdAr,  derived  from  that  oi  Bardarus,  which  it 
iore  in  the  middle  ages.  All  the  principal  rivers 
of  Maoedcmia,  except  the  Strymon  ana  its  tribu- 
taries, fall  into  this  stream.    Herodot.  7,  c,  123. 

AxoNA,  a  river  of  Be\^c  Gaul,  now  the 
Aitne.  It  rises  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Remi, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Oist,  the  ancient 
IsanL 

Azus,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Crete. 
ApoUod, 

AzaN|  a  tract  o(  coontry  lying  between  the 
Ladon  and  the  Ahtheus.  It  is  so  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  mytnologist,  from  Azan,  the  son 
of  Areas,  who  gave  his  name  to  Arcadia.  Pans. 
Srcad.  2&. 

Akiris,  a  place  of  Libya,  surrounded  on  both 
aides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  river  where  Battus  built  a  town. 
a!rotUt.4,c.lbl. 

AxOTCB,  now  Ashded,  a  large  town  of  Judaea, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Joseph, 
AaU.  Jud,  15, 
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Babtlon,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
l^irates.  It  had  1(X)  brazen  gates;  and  its  walls, 
which  were  cemented  with  bitumen,  and  greaily 
enlaiged  and  embellished  by  the  activity  of  Se- 
miramis,measured  480  stadia  in  circumference, 
60  cubits  in  thickness,  and  900  in  height.  It 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.  B.  C.  538,  after  he  had 
drained  the  waters  of^the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
channel,  and  marched  his  troops  by  night  into 
the  town  through  the  dried  bea  j  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became  famous 
for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for  the  new  era- 

S're  which  was  afterwards  established  there  un- 
5r  the  SeleucidaB.  Vid.  Syria.  Its  greatness 
was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  according  to 
Pliny's  observations,  that  in  his  time  ft  was  out 
a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travellers.  The 
inhabitants  were  early  acquainted  with  astrolo- 

f.    Plin.  6,  c.  ^.-^Btrodot.  1,  3,  Z.— Justin. 
dtc — Diod.  2. — Xenoph.  Cycrop.  7,  Ac. — 
ProperL  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— Oriii.  Met.  4,  fab.  2. 

— Marttal.df  ep.  77. ^11.  There  is  also  a  town 

of  the  same  name  near  the  Bubastic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt. 

BabtlOnia,  1.  the  surname  of  Seleucia, 
which  rose  from  the  ruios  of  Babvlon  under  the 

successors  of  Alexander.  Plin.  6,  c.  26. II. 

A  coontry  of  Asia,  forming  once  a  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  was  bounaed  on  the 
east  by  Susiana,  on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  the  south 


bv  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Persicus  and  the  Happv 
Arabia.  This  was  the  country  known  as  Chal- 
dsea,  and  was  of  pjeater  extent  than  that  which 
was  generally  included  under  the  name  of 
Babylonia.    The  capital  was  Babylon. 

BASYLONn,  the  inoabitants  of  Babylon,  fa- 
mous for  their  knowledge  of  astrology,  first  di- 
vided the  year  into  12  months  and  the  zodiac 
into  13  signs. 

Babtbsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata, 
60 


where  Tigranes  and  Artabazos  kefyi  their  tre^ 
sures.    Si^k.  Byz. 

Bacbnis,  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  fo- 
rest, describea  by  Caesar  in  the  0th  book  of  his 
Bell.  Ghill.  These  woods,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  constituted  the  natural  separation 
between  the  Suevi  on  the  east  and  the  Cherus- 
ci  on  the  west.  All  authors,  however,  do  not 
agree  upon  this  point ;  and  it  ma^  be  considered 
as  doubtful  still  what  portion  of'^the  great  wil- 
derness to  which  it  belonged  was  intended  ^ 
ancient  writers  m  the  name  of  Bacenis.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  famous  Hartz,  according  to  the  au- 
thority followed  above. 

Bactra,  and  Zariaspb,  now  Balk,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bactriana.  It  was  divided  by  the  Bac- 
trus,  which  ran  through  it,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  Ancient  authors  themselves  are 
at  variance  in  regard  to  the  real  site  of  this 
capital  city.    Plin. — Strab.-~Ptol, 

Bactri,  and  BactbiAmi,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriana,  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and  were 
always  under  arms.  Tney  were  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Vtd.  Bactriana.  Curt. 
4,  c.  6,  &JC.—Plin.  6,  c.  2^— Pint,  in  vUios, 
ad  infill.  suff.-Herodat.  1  and  3. 

Bactriana,  a  country  of  Asia,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  west  by 
Margiana,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  called 
Parapamisus,  and  on  the  east  bv  the  chain  that 
connects  those  mountains  with  the  Imans.  Ac* 
cordingto  Dllerbelot,  the  name  is  derived  from 
Bacter,  which  signifies  the  East.  The  extent 
of  this  countnr  was  not  at  all  periods  the  same, 
and,  to  consioer  it  properly,  we  must  treat  of  it 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  sepa- 
rately, as  It  existed  under  the  empire  of  his  suc- 
cessors. At  the  latter  period  it  mcluded  a  por- 
tion of  India.  The  iuhabitants  had  early  ad- 
vanced in  civilization;  and  Zoroaster,  the 
law-giver  of  Persia,  is  pretended  by  some  to 
have  flourished  in  Bactriana.  Strab. — Q, 
Curt. — Arr. 

Bactros,  now  Daheskj  a  river  from  which 
Bactriana  receives  its  name.  Like  the  other 
rivers  of  that  country  it  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  south  to  north,  and  empties  into  the 
Oxus,  which  separates  Bactriana  from  Sqg- 
diana.  lAican.  3,  v.  267. 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Pannom'a,  which  falls 
into  the  Save  above  Sirmium.  Some  writers 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Bosna^  from  which  the  pro* 
vince  of  Bosnia  takes  it  name^  and  of  which  it 
is  a  principal  stream.  Accordmg  to  D'Anville 
it  is  now  tne  Bozzuel, 

Badia,  a  town  of  Spain,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  modem  BadajoZf  on  the  Gruadiana* 
Val.  Max.  3,  7. 

Baduhenn£,  a  sacred  grove  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed, 
TYuit.  4.  Ann.  c.  73. 

BisncA,  a  part  of  Spain,  corresponding,  fof 
the  most  part,  to  the  present  AndahisCa.  It 
formed,  at  first,  a  part  of  the  division  of  HisMi- 
nia  Ulterior ;  and  a  province  apart,  when,  after 
havingcompletely  reduced  the  whole  peninsula, 
the  Romans  divided  all  Spain  into  Tarraconen- 
sis,  Baetica,  and  Lusitania.  Bsetica  was  cdnfin* 
ed  by  the  Anas  (  Guadiana)  and  the  Mediterra* 
nean  on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  west  it  was 
washed  l:y  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east,  though 
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its  boondaiy  was  not  so  well  defined,  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  extended  to  the  Orospeda 
mons.  All  the  re^on  contained  between  the 
Anas  and  the  Baetis  was  called  Baeturia ;  and 
that  which  bordered  on  the  left  of  the  lauer  ri- 
ver, inhabited  by  the  Bastetam,  Bastuli,  and 
Tordetani,  a  name  applied,  jieihapfi,  to  the 
whole  countij  by  the  natives  betore  the  Roman 
dominion.  'Ttie  surname  of  Pseni,  by  which  the 
Bastuli  were  distinguished^  continued  to  mark 
the  comiezion  of  Bstica  with  the  empire  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Europe.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Baetis,  which  flowed  completely 
through  it,  almost  east  and  west.  It  was  consi- 
dered oy  the  Romans  as  the  most  important  part 
of  their  Spanish  provinces,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  no  less  than  eignt  Roman  colonies, 
the  same  number  of  municipal  cities,  and  at 
least  29  others  enjoving  the  privileges  of  the 
Italian  towns.  It  submitted  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  the  despotic  republic. 

B  JBTiB,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of 
the  countiy  has  received  the  name  of  BaUca, 
It  was  formerly  called  Tartessus,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Guadalquiver.  The  wool  produced 
there  was  so  good,  that  Bdiica  was  an  epithet 
of  merit  applied  to  garments.  Vid,  Batica. 
Jddrtial,  1%  ep.  100. 

BjBTDRu,  a  part  of  Bsetica.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  of  two  distinct  origins :  the  Celtici, 
who  border  on  Lusitania,and  the  Turduli,  who 
tK)rder  on  Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  Vid. 
Batica. 

BagbIda,  now  Migerda^  a  river  of  Africa, 
now  Utica,  where  R^^ulus  killed  a  serpent  190 
feet  long.  Towards  its  mouth  it  stagnates, 
and,  overflowing  its  banks,  is  formed  into  pools 
and  lakes  which  overspread  the  adjacent  conn- 
try.    Plin.  8,  c.  14. 

Baub.  a  city  of  Camuania  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Misenum  and  Puteoli, 
Che  name  of  which,  according  to  the  mytholo- 
cists,  was  from  Baius,  a  follower  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  famous  for  its  delightful  situation  and 
baths,  where  manv  of  the  Roman  senators  had 
country-houses,  its  ancient  grandeur,  however, 
has  now  di»ppeared,  and  Baiae,  with  its  mag- 
nificent villas,  has  yielded  to  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  which  afflict  and  convulse  Italy, 
and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  Mtrtial.  U, 
ep.  81.— IfonU.  1,  ep.  l.—Strab.  5. 

Baleareb,  two  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
modemly  called  MaAorca  and  Mmorca^  oh  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Tney  were  Carthaginian  co- 
lonies before  the  wars  of  Carthage  with  the  Ro- 
man republic,  but  were  subjected  to  the  latter 
bv.  Metellus,  thence  called  Balearlcns.  The 
cnief  town  of  Majorca  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Palma ;  and  the  Portns  Magonis  of  the  small- 
er ishmd  is  yet  extant  in  the  modem  Port  Ma- 
lum, The  island  of  Ivica,  which  lies  near  these, 
was  not  considered  to  belong  to  the  Baleares, 
but.  together  with  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa,  was 
called  m  Greek  <'  Pityusae.  the  hUs  of  Pines,^ 
The  Baleares  were  included  in  the  province  of 
New  Carthage  by  their  Roman  conquerors. 
JWa.  9w  7,  VdQ.—Liv.-^I/AimUe.  By  Apollo- 
iiius.  the  Baleares  are  called  Choeradea;  and 
by  mabo,  Okoeradades.  *  The  word  Baleares 
js  derived  from  /ffoXXc ly,  id  tkrow,  because  the  in- 
habitants were  expert  archeis  and  slingers,  be- 
Mtognatpintcs.    We  are  told  bj  Floras,  that 


the  mothers  never  gave  their  children  bpeakiwl 
before  they  had  struck  with  an  arrow  a  certain 
mark  in  a  tree.  Slrab.  14.—/^^.  3,  c  8.*- 
Diod.  5. 

Balista,  a  mountain  of  Liguria,  eorreq)ODd- 
ing  with  the  Appemnes  about  <$.  PeUwrinoaad 
MmU  BaUstra,    Cr(m.—Liv,  40,  c.  41. 

Balla,  also  Valla,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  Olympus.  It  command- 
ed the  passage  from  Macedonia  into  Thessal^. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  S^rv%^ 
za,    Plin.  4, 10.-~i5stepA.  Byz.-^Cram. 

Baltrab,  a  river  of  Messenia.  It  was  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Pamisus,  and  is  now  tbe 
Mauro  Zaumena.    P4»us.  4,  c.  33. 

Bantu,  now  St.  Maria  de  Vanse^  a  town  of 
Apulia,  whence  Bantinus.  Horat.  3,  od.  4«  v.  !& 

Bafuyrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Pharybas.  Pausanias  informs  us  that 
the  first  pcu:t  of  this  stream  from  its  fountain 
was  called  Helicon  \  that,  after  flowing  some 
distance,  it  was  lost,  and  running  under  gromd 
a  course  of  about  75  stadia,  it  rose  a^ain,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Baphyrus,  and  discharged 
itself  by  that  name  into  the  Thermaic  ^oHL  It 
belonged  to  that  little  district  of  Roumeka  which 
was  by  the  ancients  called  Pieria.  Piuu.  BaaL 
30. — L^€4fph.   ^mZ.—Cram. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  golf  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. — The 
word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  VaL 
Place.  3,  v.  86  and  192. 

Barbaru,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
Afiican  coast  which  extends  northward  fron 
Cape  Garda/ni.  It  was  otherwise  called  Aza- 
nia,  now  Ajam.    lyAnviUe. 

BARBoerTHENEs,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.    lAv.  35,  c.  27. 

Barge,  a  ci^  of  Cyrenaica,  about  nine  milei 
from  the  sea,  founded  by  the  brothers  of  Arc4- 
silaus  king  of  Cyrene,  515  vears  before  tha 
Christian  era.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  age  k 
was  called  Ptolemais ;  but  this  arises  because 
most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ptolemais, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  to  enrich  themselves 
by  commerce.    Strad.  n:—Ptol.  4,  c.  4. 

Barcino,  now  Barcelona^  the  capital  of  Os- 
taienia,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony. 

BARDmE,  a  river  m  the  vicinity  of  Damaa- 
cus,  called  by  the  Greeks  Chrysonoas.  It  di- 
vides into  many  streams,  of  which  some  flow 
through  the  city,  others  through  its  environs. 
D'Anvilie. 

Barotlub,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Sinus  Ja- 
sius. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  called  Bari.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  97. 

Basilt  A,  a  town  of  the  Rauraci,  on  the  Mim^ 
now  Basle,  the  capital  of  a  Swiss  canton  or 
the  same  name. 

Basilia,  or  Baltu.     Vid.  Ahaku. 

Basilipotamoa,  the  ancient  name  of  the  En- 
rotas.    Strab.  6. 

Basius,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Cjrpseivs 
near  the  river  Alpheus.    Poms.  8,  &  39. 

Babsb,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  voimt 
Cotylius.  "  Here  was  a  temple  of  Anollo  E|^ 
cnrius.  It  was  the  most  beautlfiil  ednce  of  the 
kind  in  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
that  at  Teffea:  me  architect  was  Ictinua,  who 
built  also  me  Parthenon  at  AHiens. '  A  gnat 
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part  of  tbis  temple  is  yet  standing: :  it  was  196 
feet  in  length,  about  48  in  breadUXj  and  deco- 
rated with  48  colnmns  of  the  Done  order,  of 
which  36  are  still  in  their  places.  The  sculp- 
tnies  of  the  fneze,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  that  of  the  LApithae  and 
Centaurs,  were  discovered  in  1812,  and  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
called  the  Phigalean  marbles.  Vid.  PhigaUa. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  that  interesting 
edifice  is  now  known  l^  the  name  of  the  Co- 
lumnsJ^     Oram. 

Babtarnjs,  and  Bistern^,  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.  lAv,  40,  v.  58. 
— Owi.  TVirf.  2,  ▼.  198.— iSKfflft.  7. 

Batayi,  a  people  of  German  origin,  who 
separated  fh>m  the  Catti  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic commoticm,  and  misrating  to  Gaul,  set^ 
tied  in  the  island  enclosed  bj  Uie  ocean,  the 
Yahalis  (FFooZ),  and  the  mam  branch  of  the 
Bkine.  From  them  the  island  was  called  Ba- 
tavomm  Insula,  and  also  Batavia;  whence  the 
modem  Baiavian  Republic  took  its  name.  The 
Batavi,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  valour,  and  were  for  this 
reason  exempt  from  paying  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  used  their  services  in  war.  Tacit. 
CTmfi.  29. 

Bauu,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum.  According  to  tradition  it 
was  originally  called  Boaulia,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hercules  having  landed  there  with 
the  oxen  of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
coast  Bauli  was  the  scene  of  Nero's  suc- 
cessftil  plot  against  Agrippina,  his  mother. 
Cram. 

BEBRiioDM,  or  BsDUACoif,  a  village  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpine,  near  Cremona,  which  wimessed 
both  the  success  of  Vitellius  over  Otho,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  generals  by  Antonius,  Ueutenant 
of  Ve^msian.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Post- 
humia,  the  road  which  led  from  Cremona  to 
Mantua,  about  15  miles  from  the  former  city, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po.  Cluve- 
rius  imagined  that  Caneto,  on  the  river  OgUo^ 
might  represent  the  situation  of  Bedriacum ; 
but  D' Anville  is  more  accurate  in  fixing  its  po- 
sition at  CvBtddle.  There  was  a  temple  and 
grove  sacred  to  Castor  between  Cremona  and 
Bedriacum.    Cram. 

Bebrt OA.     Vid.  Biikifnia. 

Belo^.     Vid.  Belgica. 

Bbloica,  a  third  part  of  Gaul  in  the  Caesa- 
rian distribution,  having  on  the  west  the  ocean 
from  the  Seine  to  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  the  latter  river  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  near  the  capital  city 
Colonia  Agrippina.  Here  the  river  makes  an 
angle  in  coming  from  the  south,  and  from  hence 
it  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  Vos^fes 
chain  of  hills,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bel- 
gica as  far  as  the  Brigantinus  Lacus  {Lake  of 
Q^nstance.)  The  Alps  continue  the  line  as  far 
as  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  which  carries  it 
around  the  south.«ast  comer  of  this  province  as 
ftr  as  its  junction  with  the  Arar  or  Saone. 
The  Seine  and  the  Mame  upon  the  Bouth  di- 
Tided  Belgica  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Within  the 
limits  thus  defined  this  part  of  Gaul  contained 
die  modem  countries  or  Holland  south  of  the 
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Rhine,  the  Netherlands,  together  with  so  muclk 
of  Germany  as  lies  upon  tne  left  bank  of  the 
same  river,  and  contains  the  cities  of  CleveSi 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Worms,  which  all  with 
other  names  were  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Belgica  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Tiberius,  and 
Constantine.     In  addition  to  tnese  were  the 
French  side  of  Switzerland  and  the  provinces  of 
Picardy.  Artois,  French  Flanders,  part  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  Champaigne,  Lorraine,  Alsace, 
and  Burgundy  in  France.    A  vast  people  in- 
habited this  region,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
innumerable  tribes.    When  the  Romans  efi*ect- 
ed  its  complete  subjugation,  they  divided  it  at 
different  times  into  smaller  provinces.    Augus- 
tus divided  it  into  four,  and  the  subdivision  of 
one  of  these  into  Germania  Prima  and  Germania 
Secunda  remained  so  late  as  the  era  of  Con- 
stantine.   The  early  division  into  Belffica  Pri- 
ma and  Belgica  Secunda  was  formea  by  the 
course  of  the  Mosa,  Mmse^  which  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  province  from 
south  to  north.    Belgica  Prima  was  possessed 
by  the  Luci,  the  Mediomatrici,  and  the  Tre- 
veri;  whose  capital,  after  having  for  a  period 
borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  assumed  at  last  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  capital  of  this 
subdivision,  being  also  frequentlv  the  abode  of 
the  emperors  during  their  residence  in  G^ul. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  the 
names  of  its  different  inhabitants  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  preserved  in  those  of  the  modem 
towns  of  France,  &c.  while  the  names  of  the 
ancient  places  have  been  for  the  most  part  lost. 
Thus,  in  Bel^ca  Secunda,  Durocotoram,  the 
capital  of  the  Remi,  was  lost  in  the  gentilitious 
name  of  Rheims,  and  Augusta  of  the  Suessone? 
in  that  of  Soissom.    So  the  Veromandui  of  the 
same  province  have  transmitted  their  name  in 
Vermandms^  the  Bellovaci  in  Beauvais^  and 
the  Ambiani,  who  had  called  their  capital  Sa- 
maro-Briva,  have  left  their  name  to  modem 
times  in  that  of  the  city  of  Amiens.    This  part 
of  Gaul  was  more  properly  called  Belgium  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  account ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
i.  e.  the  Atrebates,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Bel- 
lovaci, may  be  considered  as  the  Belgse  distinctly 
from  the  other  people  of  Belgica.   Their  comer 
of  the  province  laj  upon  the  Fretum  Gallicum, 
now  Dover  strattSy  extending  inland   to  the 
Ajcona,  now  the  Aisne^  and  the  Oiae^  which 
empties  into  the  Seine^  a  little  below  the  present 
city  of  Paris.  This,*  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds 
to  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether' 
lands,  exclusive  of  the  disputed  lAtxemJburgh. 
Besides  these  provinces,  in  the  distribution  of 
Augustus  was  the  Great  Seqvumois^  Maxima 
Sequanorum,  lying  south  of  the  second  Belgica, 
between  Celtica  upon  the  west  and  Italy  upon 
the  east,  with  the  Province  specially  so"  called  . 
upon  the  south.    Here  the  Jura  chain  of  moun- 
tains formed  a  natural  division  between  the  Se- 
quani  and  the  Helvetii,  the  latter  of  which  peo- 
ple extended  themselves  over  the  country  lying 
along  that  mountain  from  Lake  Constance  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.    The  subdivision  into  the 
two  Germanics  may  be  referred  to  the  time  <^ 
Tiberius,  and  is  sai^  by  D' Anville  to  have  been 
the  earliest  made  in  any  part  of  Gaul  after  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  four  parts  by  Augus- 
tus, which  succeeded  the  threefold  division  de- 
scribed in  the  Commentaries.  Germania  prima 
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Joined  xxpcaoL  the  sooth  the  Mayima  Seooano- 
mm.  Itspiincipal  inhabitants  were  the  Tribar 
ci,  the  Nemetes,  and  the  Yangiones,  who  sup- 
planted the  Lend  and  the  Mediomatrici  upon 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgicabordering  on  Ger- 
many. The  city  of  Strasburgh  may  be  consi- 
dereu  the  capital.  Between  Germania  prima 
and  Germania  secunda  was  the  famous  forest 
of  ArdiTmes,  The  people  of  boUi  these  districts 
resembled  the  Germans  in  manners,appearance, 
and  habits;  but  those  of  the  second  Germany 
in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  first.  Trib^ 
Ihmithe  right  bank  of  the  river  were  continu- 
ally crossing  to  the  Grallic  side,  and  thus  main- 
tained the  German  characteristics,  introduced 
at  the  early  mingling  of  the  strange  tribes  with 
the  first  Celts  or  those  regions;  and  which,  in 
the  other  parts  of  Belgica,  had  been  more  equal- 
ly blended  with  those  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
ui  the  remote  comer  of  Belgica,  between  the 
Yahalis,  now  the  Waal,  and  the  proper  Rhine, 
were  situated  the  Batavi,  considered  the  last  of 
the  Gauls.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
first  settlers  of  this  portion  of  Gaul  were  Celts ; 
but  tribe  after  tribe,  m  subsequent  years,  having 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  first  posses- 
sors, they  together  constituted  the  people  after- 
wards called  lyy  ancient  authorities  Belgae. 

Beloium.     Vid,  Belgica, 

BsLLOvIa.     Vid.  Belgica. 

Benacus,  a  lake  of  Ituy,  now  I^ago  di  Gar- 
da,  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po. 
Virg.  G.a,  ▼.  160.  JEn.  10,  v.  205.  It  formed 
the  division  between  Venetia,  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  the  borders  of  Rhaetia,  which  lay 
npon  its  northern  extremity,  to  the  ^mylian 
wajr,  which  passed  along  its  southern  border; 
that  is  to  say.  a  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
north  to  south,  or  35  Roman  miles.  Its  great- 
est width  did  not  exceed  13  miles  by  the  same 
ancient  scale. 

BsNDininBi,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis  at 
Mnnydua. 

Bknbventvic,  a  town  of  the  Hiipini,  built  by 
Biomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  original 
name  was  Malevejikimj  changed  into  the  more 
auspicious  word  of  Benevenlum  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  Plin.  3,  c.  11.  Though  tradition  and 
mythology  confer  upon  Diomeaes  the  honour  of 
founding  the  city  ot  Beneventnm,  more  certain 
guides  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  ancient  Au- 
aones.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  consisting  of  the  veterans  of  the 
emperor's  army ;  and  Nero  supplied  it  in  part 
witn  a  new  population.  But  the  importance  of 
this  place  commenced  with  the  era  of  the  Lom- 
bard conquests  and  rule  in  Italy.  With  a  por- 
tion of  surrounding  country  it  was  one  or  the 
dukedoms  erected  by  those  conquerors  in  Italy ; 
and  depending  in  name  for  a  time  upon  the 
liombajrd  sovereign  in  the  north,  it  quickly  be- 
came a  powerful  independent  state,  and  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  when  Deside- 
rius.the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  surrendered 
to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.  The  German 
emperor  Henry,  some  generations  afterwards, 
oomerred  it  on  the  Pope,  and  it  became  a  part 
cf  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  It  is  now  a 
principal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
vMumo,  the  Yultoxnns  of  antiqai^. 


Ber£a,  the  same  as  Benea. 

BEaENiGB,  L  the  name  of  a  town  in  1 

on  the  Arabian  gulf.    It  was  called  Epid 

because  it  was  situated  on  that  contracted  part 
of  the  Arabicus  Sinus  by  which  it  communi- 
cated with  the  ^rythrean  Sea.  This  was  the 
last  town  of  ^)gypt,  south,  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  was  placed  m  the  region  called  Cinnamo- 
nofera,  from  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  which 
that  country  produced.  It  was  a  place  of  tiade 
with  India,  and  was  named  after  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Plin.  6,  ^.-^VArwiUe. 
—II.  Another  of  Cyrenaica  in  Libya,  called 
also  Hesperis,  the  tabled  abode  of  ihe  Hespe- 

rides. III.  Another,  sumamed  Panchrysos, 

on  a  bay  of  the  Arabicus  Sinus. lY .  A  town 

in  AraSia,  at  the  bead  of  the  .£lanites  Sinus, 
mentioned  by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Ezion 
Gebir.  "  From  this  place,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  fleets  of  Solomon  took  their  departure  for 
Ophir,  and  the  Arabic  name  of  Minet  ed-dahab, 
signifying  the  port  of  gold,  had  rel'erence  to  the 
riches  that  were  there  debarked  on  the  return 
from  Opkir.'' 

Bergmtani,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Iberus.    Liv.  34,  c  16. 

Bergomuii,  now  Bergamfi,  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Cisalpine  Gtaul  on  the  .£mylian 
Way.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between  the 
Umatinus  {Serio)  and  the  lJhaLttos(Brembo\ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  some 
early  Gallic  tribes.  Ptin.  3, 17.— .fN^t.  20. 

Bermius  mons,  now  Xero  Lvcado^  a  moun- 
tain forming  "  a  continuation  of  Uie  great  chain 
of  Olympus."  The  mountain  was  said  to  be 
impracticable  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  were  fabled  to  have  been  the 
fruitful  and  flourishing  gardens  of  Midas  that 
bloomed  spontaneously.  Here  the  Temenids 
first  established  themselvesrin  Macedonia.  Bo- 
tod.  8, 138.— Oram. 

Bernus,  or  Bora  mons,  the  southern  extre- 
mis of  the  Scardi^s  Mons,  which  separated  II- 
l3ma  from  Macedonia. 

Bercea,  I.  a  city  of  Syria,  which  received 
this  name  in  the  time  of  theMacedonian  princes. 
It  is  now  Aleppo^  the  richest  and  most  powerful 

city  of  Syria.    jyAwcUU. II.  A  town  of 

Macedonia,  now  Kara  Veria.  This  town  of  a 
very  great  antiquity,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bermius  Mons,  and  was  distant  from  Pella, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  about  30  miles.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  its  inhabitants  are  commended  for  the 
readiness  with  which  the^  received  the  gospel 
on  the  preaching  of  St.  Faul.     Thw.  1,  61. — 

Ads,  17,  11. -III.  A  town  "  on  the  confines 

of  the  province  of  Thrace  proper  and  Moesia. 
This  city,  when  re-established  by  the  empress 
Irene,  assumed  her  name."    WAiwiUe. 

Berrh<ea.     Vid.  Beraa. 

Bert  TUB,  now  Berut^  an  ancient  town  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast  of  the  Miditerranean, 
&mous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.    Plin.  5,  c  30. 

Besippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  where 
Mela  was  bom.    Mela.  2,  c  6. 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  lived  upon  rar 
pine.  Ovtd.  Trisi.  4,  el.  1,  v.  67.  Thejr  inhar 
bited  the  district  of  countrr  called  Bessica  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Macedoniaj  and  formed,  as 
it  is  thought,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  called  Satne, 
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vliich  could  boast  that  of  all  the  Thracian  peo- 
ple diey  alone  had  never  been  subdued.    Bessi- 
ca  is  bdieved  to  have  extended  from  the  sources 
of  the  Hebros  to  the  Nestus :  but  the  HsBinus 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  this  predatory  but 
spirited  race.    They  were  finally  subdued  by 
Augustus.— FZor.  12,  4.    Btrodot.  7, 110. 
Betu,  a  river  in  Spain.     Vid,  BeUis. 
BiTORU,  a  country  in  Spain.     Vid.  Batica, 
BiBRACTE,  a  large  town  of  the  JEdui  in  Gkiul, 
where  Caesar  often  wintered.    Ctn.  Bell.  O.  7, 
c.  55,  &c.     Ptolemy  calls  it  Augustodunum, 
which  of  course  it  assumed  after  its  subjugation 
by  Caesar  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
The  corruption  of  this  name  gives  the  modem 

BioERRONEs,  a  people  of  Aquitaine,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  of  Bigorre 
occupies,  it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  their  coital. 

BiLBiLis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar- 
tial was  bom.  It  stood  near  a  river  named 
Salo,  now  Xaion ;  but  Justin  calls  this  river  also 
fiilbilis.  Its  wate];s  were  "  famous  for  tem- 
pering steel,  which  Martial  accounts  the  best 
in  the  world."  The  town  is  now  "known 
only,"  says  D'Anville, "  by  the  name  of  Baubo- 
la,  m  the  vicinity  of  a  new  city  constructed  by 
the  Moors  called  Calalofud."  Just.  44,  3.— 
A§irt.  1,  ep.  50. 

BmonTM,  a  town  of  Germania  SeCunda,  in 
Belgica.     ThcU,  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

BisALTU,  "  that  pan  of  Macedonia  between 
the  lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strymon,"  says  Cramer, 
''appears  to  have  been  called  Bisaltia,  from 
the  Bisaltae,  a  Thracian  nation,  who  were  gov- 
erned by  aking  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,"  and  who  fell  under  the  rule  of  the 
Macedonians  not  long  afterwards.  Ekrodot.  7, 
115.— I^«cy4.8,99. 

BiSANTHE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  is  now  Rodosto.  by  corruption  from 
the  name  of  Rhoedestus,  wnich  it  also  bore  with 
the  ancients. 

BiarrdNis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
Bsrodat.  7,  c.  109.  It  is  so  called  fVom  the 
Bistones,  a  Thracian  people,  who  dwelt  upon  its 
shores  and  ruled  over  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants. The  poets  sometimes  bestow  the  name 
of  this  people  upon  Thrace  in  general.    Cram. 

BrratNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  first  peopled  by  the  Mysiani,to 
whom  succeeded  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni  from 
Thrace.  Prom  these  people  the  whole  region 
4ook  its  name,  having  until  the  era  of  their  set- 
tlement, been  called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  and  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
«outn  by  the  Qalatse,  Tectosaees,  and  a  ptrt  of 
Phrjrgia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and 
Mysia,  from  which  moiml  Olympus  separated  it. 
The  principal  towns  of  Bithynia  were  the  royal 
city  of  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  and  Nice.  This  coun- 
try underwent  various  changes  under  its  differ- 
ent possessors  and  masters.  Thus,  D'Anville 
remarks,  "  there  was  a  time  when  the  depen- 
dencies of  Pontus  extending  to  Heraclea,  con- 
fined Bithynia  within  narrow  bounds;  and  under 
the  lower  empire,  the  principal  jwut  of  Bithynia, 
in  the  vicinitf*  of  the  Propontis,  assumed  the 
name  of  Pontica,  and  the  part  adjacent  to  Paph- 
lagonia composed  a  separate  proviace  named 
Honorias.  The  north-eastern  comer,  washed 
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by  the  Euxme  and  the  Propontis,  wa&  tliep»- 
culiar  seat  of  the  Thyni."  Strab,  12.— 0er^ 
dot.  7,  c.  75.— iMfeJtf,  1  and  2.  According. to 
Paus.  8,  c.  9,  the  inhabitants  were  descended 
from  Mantinea  in  Pelojponnesos. 

BrraTNiuM,  a  town  or  Bythynia  on  the  Bil- 
beeus,  in  the  country  of  the  Caucones.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honorias  in  the 
east  of  Bithynia.  and  became  famous  as  the 
birth  place  of  theoeautiftil  AntinooSithe  &vour- 
ite  or  the  emperor  Adrian. 

BiTURiGEs,  a  people  of  that  paxt  of  Gallia 
Celtica  which  was  added  to  the  original  Aqui- 
tania  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They  were 
among  the  principal  of  all  the  Gallic  people  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Caesar,  and  were  under  Uie 
f»vemment  of  a  powerful  kinf  in  the  time  of  the 
arqnins.  They  were  placed  between  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Senones  on  the  north,  the  Boil  and 
Arvemi  on  the  east,  the  Lemovices  on  the  south, 
and  the  Turones  and  Pictones  on  the  west 
These  were  the  Bituhges  Cubi.  Another  tribe 
of  the  same  people,  distinguished  as  the  Vibis- 
ci,  belonged  to  Aquitania  Secunda,  in  whioh 
they  were  the  principal  tribe,  as  the  Cubi  Were 
in  Aquitania  prima.  Their  capital  was  Bur- 
digala,  Bov/rdeava.  Vid.  Aqfdlaitia. 

Bizu,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope,  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Thrace.    Tereus  was  bom  there. 

Blandusia,  a  fountain  in  ApuHa, "  situated 
near  Venusia,  about  six  miles  from  venosa,  on 
the  site  named  Palazzo/*  The  more  proper 
name  was  Bandusia.    Cram. 

Blemmtes,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  Nue,  who,  as  is  fabulously  rck- 
poned,  had  no  heads,  but  had  the  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  in  the  breast.    Msla.  1,  c.  4. 

BLUcnrM,  a  castle  where  king  Ddotarus  kept 
his  treasures  in  Bithynia.    S^ab.  12. 

BoAGRius,  a  river  of  Locris,  soipetimes  called 
also  Manes.  It  was  rather  a  torrent  than  a  ri- 
ver, and  depended  ahnost  entirely  on  the  seasons 
for  its  waters,  being  often  quite  diy.    Sirab.  9. 

BocAUAS,  a  river  in  the  island  or  Salamis. 

BoDOTWA  PRETUM.    The  Frith  of  Forth. 

BoDtJm,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  surrender- 
ed to  Claudius  Caesar.    Dio.  Cass.  60. 

BoEfi,  a  town  of  Laconia,  now  perhaps  Por 
Ubo  Castro^  on  the  Sinus  Boeoticus. 

B(E0TicDs  SINUS,  at  the  southem  extremity 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  opposite  the  island 
of  Cythera,  and  taking  its  name  fVom  the  town 
of  BoeoB,  on  its  northern  shore.  Now  the  Chdf 
of  Vatika. 

BcEBtis,  a  lake  of  Thessaly,  near  mount  Os* 
sa,  from  which  the  Ancnestus  derives  its 
waters.  The  name  was  taken  ft-om  the  town 
Boebe,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.  It  is  now 
Carlos.    iMcan.  7,  v.  176. 

B<BOTiA,  a  province  of  Greece,  bordering  on 
Phocis  to  the  west  and  north-west.  On  the  north 
its  confines  reached  to  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii ;  it  was  bounded  by  the  shore  of  the 
Euripus,  from  Halae  to  the  mouth  of  the  AsopusL 
on  the  east ;  while  to  the  south  it  was  separated 
from  Attica  by  the  chain  of  Cithaeron  and  the 
continuous  range  of  Mount  Pames.  The  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  this  region  were  the  Aones, 
Hyantes,  %uii.  who  formed,  perhaps,  apart  of  the 
great  family  to  which  belonged  also  the  Lele^^s. 
Under  Camnus,  Bo&otia  received  a  Phoenician 
colony,  who,  after  being  expelled  at  one  time  bf 
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the  Tfanciuis  ana  fipigoni,  and  allerwaxds  by 
powerfal  hordes  of  Pelas^  succeeded  in  esta- 
Miahing  themselves  in  this  most  fertile  district 
of  all  Greece,  and  in  conferring  on  it  the  name 
of  BoBOtia,  from  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves aasomed  about  the  period  of  their  second 
expulsion.  When,  like  the  other  provinces  of 
Greece,  Bceoda  rejected  the  monarchical  form 
of  government,  the  institutions  established  in 
their  room  were  aristocratical,  though  not  with- 
out a  xnizture  of  the  democratical  in  their  form ; 
but  the  aristocracy  greatly  preponderated  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  and  laws. 
This,  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  powerful  and 
arrogant  neighbour,  begot  an  early  hostility  be- 
tween the  B(»9tians  and  Athenians,  who,  in  eve- 
ry struggle  of  the  democratic  interest  in  Boeo- 
tia,  were  ready  to  lend  their  aid  against  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Thebes.  Hence,  in  the  Persian  war, 
the  Boeotians,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Platsea,  were  found  assisting  earnestly  the  Per- 
sian arms.  The  same  feeling  arrayed  them  on 
the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Uie  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  and  when  the  battle  of  ^gospo- 
tamoi  determined  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Boeotians  zealously  urged  their  victo- 
rious allies  to  perfect  their  conquest  by  the 
absolute  destruction  of  Athens.  When  nothing 
was  left  for  the  Boeotians  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
their  ancient  enemy,  they  soon  conceived  an 
equal  jealoui^  of  tluu  power  which  they  had 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  forming ;  and  an 
hostility  of  twelve  years  that  thereupon  ensued, 
was  terminated  only  by  the  battles  of  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea,  *'  when  Sparta  saw  a  formidable 
army  occupied  in  freeing  Arcadia  and  Messenia 
from  her  chains,  and  menacing  her  own  walls 
and  existence.**  "  After  the  last  stand,"  says 
Cramer,  "  made  by  the  Achaeans  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  Boeotia  ceased  to  exist,  and  be- 
came included  under  the  general  name  of 
Achaia,  by  which  Greece  was  desMpated  as  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire."  The  inhabit- 
ants were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate,  fonder 
of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  excellence; 
yet  their  coimtry  produced  many  illustrious 
men,  such  as  Pmaar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  &c. 
BcBOtia  is  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  port  of 
Aulis,  whence  the  Greeks  departed  for  the  siege 
of  Troy ;  for  the  battle  of  Plataea,  that  est^ 
hshed  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  for  the  fatal 
field  of  Cheronsea,  in  which  they  expired  for 
ever.  Herod.  S,  c.  49,  1.  5,  c.  ISl.—Oxnd,  Met. 
3,  V.  10.— PiM«.  9,  c.  1,  &c.— C.  N(f.  7.  c.  11.— 
Sbrab.  9.— Justin.  3,  c.  6,  1.  8,  c.  i.Sorat.  9, 
ep.  1,  V.  ^U.-^Diod.  W.^-Lh.  S?7,  c.  30,  Ac. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  coming  ori- 
gmally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Helvetii, 
and  occupyinga  large  district  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
between  the  Po,  the  Tarus.<Taro,)  and  the 
Appenines,  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  state  north  of  Tuscany.  They 
waged  the  most  destructive  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  at  length  obliged  to  expel  them 
from  their  ancient  seats.  They  then  appear  to 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  tract  of 
eotmtry  Img  within  theHerc3rnian  mountains, 
which  separated  them  on  the  north-west  from 
the  Hermanduri,  on  the  north-east  from  the 
Marsigni  of  the  modem  Silesia,  on  the  south- 
east mm  (he  Gtuadi,  who  inhabited  the  present 


Moravia,  and  on  the  south-west  from  the  Kasi- 
ci,  who  dwelt  between  the  hilly  country  and  the 
left  side  of  the  Danube.  ^*  In  the  name  of  this 
country,"  observes  D'Anville, "  that  of  the  more 
ancient  people  who  occupied  it  is  followed  by  a 
term  in  the  Grerman  language  which  signifies 
habitation  ^  and  this  name  has  continued  to  the 
same  country  in  that  of  Bohemia,  although  the 
Boil  had  given  place  to  the  Marcomans,  and 
these  to  a  Sclavonic  people  who  have  possessed 
it  since."  On  the  entrance  of  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Boii  "  abandoned  these  their  native  seats," 
continues  the  same  author,  *'  and  carried  the 
same  name  with  them  into  that  now  called 
Boiaria,  Bagaria,  or  Bavaria.*"  A  small  tribe  of 
the  Boii  settled  in  the  time  of  Caesar  in  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  the  Bourd(mais ;  but 
De  Mandajor  places  them  in  Le  Bas-Forest. 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  iEqui  in  Italy.  Virg. 
.£n.  6,  V.  775. 

BoLBii,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia.  nuq/d. 
1,  c.  58. 

BoLBiTiNUM.  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  town  or  the  same  nai^.  Naueratis  was 
built  near  it.    Herodot.  1,  c.  17. 

BoLissus,  a  town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Tkucyd.  8,  c.  34. 

BoMiENSEs,  a  people  in  .£tolia.  Thfucyd,  3, 
C.96. 

Bon6nu,  I.  now  Bologna,  was  an  Etruscan 
city  before  the  incursion  of  the  Boii,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Felsina.  It  stood  about 
midway  between  Ravenna  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  Mutina  now  Modema,  the  Appenines, 
and  the  Po :  and  was  exactly  on  the  Jbimylian 

Way. II.  A  city  on  the  Danube,  below  ^ 

mouth  of  the  Save,  on  the  site  of  which  is  Illok, 

III.  Another  on  the  Danube,  now  Bidin. 

rV.  Another  in  Belgica  Secunda,  supposed 

to  be  the  Itius  Portus  of  Caesar,  and  by  many 
the  modem  WUsaruL.  Liv.  33,  37. — Mela. — 
Plin.—D'AnviUe. V.  A  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine.  Vol.  Max.  8,  c  I.— Sal.  S, 
V.699. 

BoosOTiA,  (bovis  Cauda)  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple.    Strab. 

BoRTSTHENEs,  a  large  river  of  Scythia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  now  called  the  DnU- 
per,  and  inferior  to  no  other  European  river  but 
the  Danube,  according  to  HeroaoVus,  4,  c.  45. 
Above  the  city  Kiov,  m  the  modem  province 
of  Volhynia.  the  principal  branches  of  this  river 
unite.  Of  these  the  southem  is  now  called  the 
Prypec.  It  assumed,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  Denapris,  which  by  corruption  has  be- 
come the  Dnieper.  The  proper  division  of  Po- 
land and  Russia  was  formea  by  this  river  be- 
fore the  dismemberment  of  the  former  unfortu- 
nate country.  Very  little  of  this  river,  or  pf  the 
basin  through  which  it  flows,  was  known  with 
accuracy  by  the  people  of  antiquity.  lyAn- 
ville. 

BosPHORus,  and  BospdRUs,two  narrow  straits, 
situated  at  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined  the  Pa- 
ins MoBotis  to  the  Euxine,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  straits  of  Caffa ;  and  the  other, 
which  was  called  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,and 
by  the  modems  the  strait  of  Constantinople, 
made  a  communication  between  theEuxine  Sea 
and  the  Propontis.  It  is  stiteen  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  and,  where  narrow- 
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est,  500  paces  or  staduL  according  to  Herodotus. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Booinropof,  bovisfmuk- 
tuSf  because,  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  an 
ox  could  easily  cross  it  Cocks  were  heard  to 
crow,  and  d  ogs  to  bark,  fVom  the  opposite  banks ; 
and  in  a  calm  day  persons  could  talk  one  to 
another.  PUn.  4,  c.  13, 1.  6,  c.  \.—Omd.  THst. 
3,  eL  4,  V.  4Q.—MBla.  1,  c.  l.—Strab,  12.— Bf- 
TodU,  4,  c.  85. 

BoTTU,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  BoUiai.  Plin,  4,  c.  1. 
—Herodot.  7,  c.  185,  Ac—Thucyd.  3,  c  99. 

BoTTiJsis,a  country  at  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  bay  of  Therma.  Htrodot,  7,  c.  123,  &c. 

BotOANUM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apneninesnot  far  from 
Beneventum.    lAv.  9,  c.  18. 

BoviLLS,  I.  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
among  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus.  At  Bo- 
Tillffi  took  place  the  meeting  of  Milo  and  Clo- 
dins,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  peipeturi  banishment  of  his  murder- 
er.   Flor,\  i.—Dum.  Hal.  8,  20.— Cv.  Oral. 

prg  Mil. IL  Another,  also  in  Latium,  in 

the  country  of  the  Hemici,  mentioned  by  Flo- 
rvj.!.  2. 

Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festivals, 
cshedBrawroniaj  celebrated  every  fifth  year  by 
ten  men,  who  were  called  upowotoi.  They  sa- 
crificed a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad*  The 
most  remarkable  that  attended  were  young  vir- 
nns  in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana. 
They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore their  consecration  was  called  Sexarevsi^fiom 
Sua  decern;  and  sometimes  apKreveiv,  as  the 
virgins  themselves  bore  the  name  of  a(»<rroi, 
bears,  from  this  circumstance.  There  was  a 
bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica,  so  tame 
that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants,  and  played 
harmless  with  them.  This  familiarity  lasted 
long,  till  a  young  virgin  treated  the  anmial  too 
roughly,  and  was  killed  by  it  The  virgin's 
brother  killed  the  bear,  and  the  country  was 
soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence.  The  oracle 
was  consulted,  and  the  plague  removed  by  con- 
secrating virgins  to  (he  service  of  Diana.  This 
was  so  faithfully  observed,  that  no  woman  in 
Athens  was  ever  married  before  a  previous  con- 
secration to  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana 
of  Tauris,  which  had  been  brought  into  Greece 
by  Iphigenia,  was  preserved  m  the  town  of 
Brauron.  Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  in- 
vaded Greece.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are 
pointed  out  by  modem  travellers  near  the  spot 
now  called  Palate  Braona.  Chandler  calls  the 
modem  site  Vrouna.  Cram. — Paus,  8,  c.  46. 
--Strab.  9. 

Brioantes,  I.  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Britain.  They  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Abus,  or 
Humber,  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  Yorkshire,  Lanca,<Mre,  Bishoprick 
of  Durham^  Westmoreland,  and  Cvmherland. 

tyAnviUe.—Camden. II.  A  people  of  Hi- 

bemia. 

Brioaiitu,  now  Bregentz,  a  town  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Brigantinus  Lar 
ens,  now  Lakt  Constance.    jyAnviOe, 
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BRiGimiNus  LACUS,  now  the  lake  of  Coi^ 
stance  or  Border-Zee.  a  lake  belonging  equally 
to  Vindelida  and  Rnaetia,  or  the  latter  alone, 
if,  with  Tacitus,  we  ccmsider  Vindelicia  as  a 
part  of  Rhaetia. 

Bru^bssus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  T%iiMd, 
2,c.23. 

Brttannia,  now  Great  Britain^  the  largest 
island  known  to  the  people  of  antiquity ;  the 
sea  north  of  Britannia  was  entirely  unknown  to 
theuL  On  the  east  the  island  was  bounded  by 
the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  now  the  North  Sea 
or  Oerman  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Fretum 
Gallicum,  Pas  de  Calais  or  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  the  Brittanicus  Oceanus,  the  English  Chan- 
nel; and  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Hibemia  by  the  Verginium  Mare,  St,  George*s 
Channel,  and  the  Mare  Internum  vel  Hibemi- 
cum,  now  the  Irish  Sea.  "  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  this  island^its  population 
comprised  about  forty  tribes.  The  long  trad 
of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Severn  and  7%ames 
was  unequally  portioned  among  ten  nations,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  Cantii,  men  of 
Kent  s  the  Belgae,  or  inhabitants  of  the  present 
counties  of  Hunmshire  and  Wilts  s  and  the 
Damnonii,  who,  from  the  river  Bx,  had  grar 
dually  extended  themselves  to  the  western  pro- 
montory. Across  the  arm  of  the  eea,  now  the 
Bristol  Channel,  tf^e  most  powerful  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Silures.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  their  original  seat,  they  had  carried  their 
arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean;  and  their 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  Ordovices 
and  the  Dimetse,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountains  and  of  the  western  district  of  Wales. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Stowr,  lay  the  Trinobantes, 
whose  capital  was  London ;  and  from  the  Stow 
to  the  Bumber  stretched  the  two  kindred  na> 
tions  of  the  Iceni,  called  Cenimap^  and  Cor- 
tanni.  The  Dobunii  and  Cassii,  confederate 
tribes  under  the  rule  of  Cassibekm,  extended 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  the  Se- 
vern to  the  Trinobantes ;  and  above  them  dwelt 
the  Camabii,  and  several  clans  of  minor  conse- 
quence. The  Brigantes  were  the  most  power- 
nil  of  all  the  British  nations.  They  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Hiimber  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Tyne  on  the  north;  and  had  subdued  the  Vo- 
lantii  and  Sistuntii  of  the  western  coast  To 
the  north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes, 
known  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Maae- 
ta3 ;  and  beyond  these  wandered,  amid  the  lakea 
and  mountains,  various  clans,  among  which  the 
Caledonians  claimed  the  praise  of  superior  cou- 
rage or  superior  ferocity.**  "  When  the  Roman 
conquests  of  Britain  had  reached  their  utmost 
extent,  they  were  irregularly  divided  into  six 
provinces,  under  the  government  of  pi^torsap> 
pointed  by  the  prsefect.  The  long  tract  of  land 
which  runs  from  the  western  extremity  of  Comr 
vfoU  to  the  South  F\freland  in  J&iU,  is  ahnosk 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  the  arm 
of  the  sea  now  called  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Thames.  This  form- 
ed the  most  wealthy  of  the  British  provinces; 
and  from  priority  of  conquest  or  proximity  of  si- 
tuation, was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  the 
present  principality  o(  Wales,  with  the  addition 
of  that  tract  which  is  indnded  by  the  Stvem  ia^ 
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kiciieiiilou  oovne  towv^St,  Qmrgf$  Ckm- 
mO,  FUvia  CsessrieiiBis  was  the  next  in  order 
but  the  irst  in  extent.  It  was  bounded  on  two 
aides  by  the  fonner  provinces,  and  on  the  two 
others  oy  the  Bmnber,  the  Z>Mk  and  the  Ger- 
M«»  Ouan,  To  the  north  of  the  J^mier  lay 
the  province  of  Maxima.  It  reached  to  the 
Eden  and  T\fni^  and  its  opposite  shores  were 
washed  by  tlie  western  ana  eastern  seas.  Ya- 
UENTu  followed,  including  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, as  fiir  as  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Fortk. 
The  tribes  b^ond  the  Friths  formed  the  sixth 
liovenunent  of  YEapisiANik,  divided  from  the 
independent  Caledonians  by  the  long  chain  of 
mountains, whichy  rising  near  Dfunbarton,  cross- 
es the  two  coonties  ca  Aikol  and  Badenoek, 
and  stretches  beyond  ih&Priikof  Mwrrmg.  Bat 
the  greater  part  of  this  province  was  wrested,  at 
so  eaily  a  period,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
that  it  is addommentioDed  by  writers;  and  the 
metentara  of  Agxicola  has  been  genereJly  consi- 
dered as  the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  in  Bri- 
tain." Throughout  these  provinces  was  scatter- 
ed a  great  number  of  inhabited  towns  and  mili- 
taiy  potts,  partly  of  British  and  partly  of  Ro- 
man origin.  They  were  divided  into  classes, 
gradually  descendmg  in  the  scale  of  privilege 
and  importance.  I.  The  first  rank  was  claim- 
ed by  tne  colonies,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
among  them  LendoT^  Bach  colony  was  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  parent  city,  both 
as  r^arded  customs,  laws,  and  government 
S.  Second  in  rank  were  the  municipia,  or  mu- 
nicipai  c^ies,  which  enjoyed  privilera  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  conferred  on  the  co- 
loDJes.  These  were  but  two,  Vendam  and 
York,  3.  The  Latian  cities  were  next  in  order, 
and  were  ten  in  number;  enjq]ringUie  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  who  became 
citizens  of  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 
4.  The  remaining  towns  were  stipendiary,  and 
governed  by  Roman  officers.  It  seems  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Britain  was  origi- 
nally jpeopled  by  the  Celts,  who  were  first  in  or- 
der 01  those  nations  that  occupied  gradually  and 
snccessiyely  the  western  regions  of  the  ancient 
world.  Next  to  the  CeltsB  came  the  Belgse,  who 
were  either  a  branch  of  the  Celtae  that  migrated 
at  a  later  period  than  the  first  occupants  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  van  of  the  Gothi  who  followed  the 
CehsB  in  their  progress  westward.  These  new 
invaders  drove  the  first  settlers  of  the  isle  in- 
ward from  the  coast.  Accordingly  Caesar  repre- 
aeDls  the  Britons  on  the  coast  whom  he  encoun- 
tered as  ofBelgic  descent,  by  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  were  considered  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  soil.  Britain,  or  more 
properly,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  adjacent 
stands,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  south  by  the  PhoBuicians  of  Cadiz, 
who.  by  keeping  its  situation  secret,  monopolized 
the  tm  trade.  At  lens^  Himilco,  the  Carthar 
ffinian,  discovered  the  lEestrymnides,  as  he  calls 
them ;  and  afterwards  Pytheas  of  Massilia  was 
etniaUy  successful.  The  Cassiterides,  or  SeW/y 
luesy  were  henceforth  the  sole  attraction  to  these 
seas.  Tin  Ca^r's  time  the  island  was  known 
to  the  Romans  only  by  fiime.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  the  Romans  first  prepared 
seriously  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  to  this 
irere  directed  the  exertions  of  Aulus  Plautius 
and  Vemsian;  and  also  of  Oatorius  Scapula, 


who  made  eapdvs  Caraotaeus.  The  nsxt  §•- 
neral  of  great  abilities  in  this  service  was  Soo* 
tonius  Paulinus,  who  reduced  Anglesey  and  de- 
feated Boadicea.  ,AAer  Vespasian  had  assumed 
the  purple.  Petilius  Cerealis  subdved  the  Bri- 
gantes,  ana  Julius  Frontinus  nearly  conquered 
the  warlike  Silures.  In  the  year  78  Agricola 
became  commander  of  Britain.  Tribe  after  tribe 
submitted,  and  the  victor,  in  the  fourth  a 
built  a  line  of  forts  from  the  F^riik  of  Forth  to 
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that  of  O/yde^  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  north* 
em  Britons,  whose  territories  he  invaded  with 
success  in  tne  eighth  and  last  yeair  of  his  com- 
mand. Agricola  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  Roman  manners,  bi 
A.  D.  120,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  com- 
pelled Hadrian  to  repair  to  Britain,  where,  in 
defence  of  southern  Britain,  he  drew  a  rampart 
and  a  ditch  across  the  island,  from  the  SoUoaff 
FriJtk  on  the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tym 
(m  the  eastern,  coast.  Severus,  the  better  to 
protect  the  southern  provinces,  raised  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  a  few  paces  to  the  north  of  the  Vallum 
of  Hadrian.  The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high, 
and  in  fr^mt  of  it  was  simk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian.  This  wall  is 
called  by  the  historian  of  Severus  "the  glory  of 
his  reign.'*  Towards  the  bMd|nning  of  the  5th 
century,  the  irmptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  be- 
came more  and  more  formidable ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Honorius  wrote  to  the  states  of 
Britain  **  to  provide  for  their  own  defence." 
Thenceforward  Britain  was  independent  of  Ro* 
man  power.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  4th 
century  the  Caledonians  and  MstBB  disappeared 
from  history,  the  Picts  and  Scots  taking  their 
place.  Dr.  Lingard  thus  accounts  for  it: 
^*  To  me  it  seems  manifest  that,  the  Picts  were 
under  a  new  denomination  the  very  same  people 
whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Maaetas  and  6a* 
ledonians.  The  luime  of  Caledonians  properly 
belongs  to  the  nations  of  that  long  but  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretches  from  Lock  Firm 
on  the  western,  to  the  Frith  of  Tayne  on  the 
eastern  coast :  but  it  had  been  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  all  the  kindred  and  independent 
clans  which  lav  between  them  and  tiie  northern 
extremity  of  tne  island.  In  the  4th  century  the 
mistake  was  discovered  and  rectified :  and  from 
that  time  not  only  the  Caledonians,  but  their 
southern  neighboiirs,lhefive  tribes  of  the  Mae- 
tae,  began  to  be  known  by  the  generic  appellation 
of  Picts ;  a  word  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  na- 
tural custom  of  painting  the  bo^,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  name  which  they  bore  in  tneir 
own  language.  2.  The  Scots  came  undoubted- 
ly from  IreLuid,  which,  like  its  sister  island,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  colonized  by  adventurers 
from  difierent  countries.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Scoti  were  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  a  division  of  the 
great  Celtic  fiunily  of  the  Cotti.  At  last  the 
strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  superiority  over 
the  indi^renous  tribes,  as  to  impart  the  name  of 
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to  the  northern  division  of  Britain.'* 
After  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Picts  and  Scots  still  continued  their 
incursions  against  the  more  civilized  Britons,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  year  449,  Vortigem, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kini^s,  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  Saxons  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Kent 
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was  abandoned  to  Hengist,  A.  D.  465,  and  thus 
die  wnj  was  paved  to  Anglo-Saxon  sway. 

IdimgartPs  BnglamL— Camden. — HeyVyn. 

lyjkiwiUe. 

BBZxEixaif,  now  BreseUo^  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  to  the  right  of  the  iEmilian  Way, 
oa  me  Po,  where  Otho  slew  himself  after  his 
defeat  at  Bedriacom.  It  was  a  Roman  colony. 
Cram, 

Brizu,  now  Brescia^  on  the  Mela,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Cenomani,  was  a  Roman  coldny, 
and  dao  a  monicipinm. 

BancTERi,  a  people  of  Qennany,  inhabiting 
the  countnr  at  the  east  of  OaUand.  TacU. 
Aim,  1,  c  61. 

BaDNDOnuMi  or  BRtrnnnniM,  now  Brindin, 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Cala^ 
bria,  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  lapygian  pe- 
idnnila.— By  the  Greeks  the  town  was  called 
'BpatHoiov  a  word  which  in  the  Messapian  lan- 
snage  signified  a  ^ag's  head,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  different  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  The  advan- 
tageous position  of  its  harbour  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  naturally 
rendered  Brunausium  a  place  of  great  resort, 
firom  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  there  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece, 
or  Asia ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  harbour, 
and  its  facility  of  access  from  every  other  part 
of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general  thorough- 
fhre  for  traveUers  visiting  those  countries.  Here 
Caesar  blockaded  Pompey,  and.  according  to  his 
account,  it  possessed  two  haroours,  one  called 
the  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicate 
ing  by  a  very  narrow  passage.  Cram. 
^Bnumi,  a  people  occupjring  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy.  On  the  south,  west,  and  east 
their  country  was  enclosed  by  the  sea,  being  se- 
parated from  Sicily  by  the  Siculum  Fretum. 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  Lucania  by 
tfie  rivers  Crathis  and  Laus.  The  origin  of  the 
Brutti  or  'Qptmot  is  neither  remote  nor  illustri- 
ous. '*  They  were  generally  looked  upon  as  de- 
scended from  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds 
of  the  Lucanians,  who,  naviag  concealea  them- 
aehres  from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became, 
in  process  of  time,  powerful  from  their  numbers 
and  ferocity."  "The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  Italiot  con- 
federacy, first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii." 
Thepnncipal  cities  of  this  league  now  sought 
the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  against  the  now  united  Brut- 
tii  and  Lucanians,  wno  were  effectually  checked 
during  the  life  of  that  prince ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula between  the  Laus  and  Crathis,  except 
Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.  At  this  period 
Rome  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  conquests  and 
their  mdependence.  Both  the  Lucani  and 
Bruttii  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U. 
C.  480,  which  was  two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Italy.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Hannibal,  the  Bruttii  flocked  eagerly 
to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground 
in  this  comer  of  Italy  when  all  hope  of  final 
saocess  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the 
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consequences  of  this  protracted  warfare  proved 
fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  earned  on; 
many  of  their  towns  bdng  totally  destroyed, 
and  others  so  much  in^verished,  as  to  retain 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To 
these  misfortunes  was  added  tne  weight  of 
Roman  vengeance.  A  decree  was  passed,  re- 
ducing this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  de- 
pendence :  they  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
Dein^  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their 
services  were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of 
couriers  and  letter  carriers."    Cram. 

Bryges,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards  called 
Phryges.    Strah.  7. 

Brtch,  an  Illyrian  people,  whom  Strabo 
seems  to  place  in  the  vicini^  of  the  Taulaniii 
and  Parthini,  to  the  north  of  Epidamnus.  The 
town  of  Cydriae  is  assigned  to  tnem.    CrawL 

BuBAsna,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  Scripture  called 
Pibeset,  now  BasUiy  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, because  Diana  Bubastis.  who  is  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  nave  transformed 
herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt, 
Berodot,  %  c.  59, 137  and  154.— OriJ.  MU^,  v, 
690. 

BuBAsus,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  B^tba- 
sides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Md.  9,  v.  643. 

BucA,  a  sea-{)ort  town  of  the  Frentani,  the 
position  of  which  is  now  subject  to  much  un- 
certainty. Strabo  places  it  near  Teanum,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia;  and  again  states  that  it 
was  separated  from  Teanum  by  an  interval  of 
200  stadia  or  25  miles.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  an  error  in  one  of  the  passages.  Romanelli 
informs  us  that  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
place  named  Penna.    Cram. 

BucEPHALA,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydas- 
pes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his  favour- 
ite horse  Bucephalus.  Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Juttin, 
12,  c.  S.—Diod.  17. 

BUCHETIUM,     or     BUCBETA,    Or     BUCBNTA,    E 

town  of  Epirus,  situated  close  to  the  Acherusian 
lake,  and  at  no  greai  distance  from  Ephyre  or 
Cichynis.  The  remains  of  this  town  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes:  "  Leaving  the  Ache- 
rusian lake,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  ruins  of 
Buchetium,  which  are  about  one  mile  distant. 
They  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  conical  rock, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Achercm  *,  and  the 
Cyclopean  walls,  constructed  with  admirable 
exactitude  in  the  second  style  of  ancient  mason- 
ry, still  remain  in  a  high  state  of  preservation," 
Cram. 

BudIni,  a  people  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  By  a  detail  which  Herodo- 
tus furnishes  or  the  canton  of  the  Bodinians,  we 
think  we  discover  it  on  the  Borysthenes,  a  little 
below  Kiow.    lyAnviUe. 

BudOrum,  or  BuDORUs,  a  promontory  of  Sa 
lamis,  opposite  to  Megara,  with  a  fortress  upon 
it,  which  was  taken  bv  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Brasidas.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  moun- 
tain of  Salamis.  Sir  W.  Gell  must  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  Budorus  to  be  opposite  to  iEgina. 
He  himself  mforms  us,  that "  opposite  the  ferry 
to  Megara  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
fortress  or  city,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  to- 
wards Corinth."  This,  no  doubt,  was  Budorus. 
Cram. 

Bous,  a  town  of  Phods,  "^hich  Pansanias 
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s  toan^  to  BoBotia,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  allows  it  had  joined  the  Phocian  confederacy 
in  the  Sacred  war  under  Philomelns  and  Ono- 
marchus.  Steph.  Byz.  calls  it  a  Phocian  town  j 
as  do  likewise  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pausan  ias 
states  that  Bnlis  was  on  a  hill,  and  onlv  seven 
stadia  from  its  port,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  Mychos  of  Strabo  and  the  Nautochus  of 
Pliny.    Cram. 

BnpBBASicM,  a  town  of  Eli&  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epe- 
ans.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo, but  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district 
situated  on  the  left  bsjik  of  the  lArissus,  and 
on  the  road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Ells.  This 
^eems  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
of  Bakouma.    Cram. 

Buiu,  "  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achasan 
cities,  which  stood  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  but 
having  been  destroyed,  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Helice,  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the 
surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  afterwards,  about 
40  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the  small  ri- 
ver Bnraicus.  Bura  was  situated  on  a'hill,  and 
contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
and  Lucina;  the  statues  were  l^  Euclidas  of 
Athens.  On  the  banks  of  the  nver  Buraicus 
was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules^  and  an  ora- 
cle, usuallv  consulted  by  the  throwmg  of  dice." 
Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  its  ruins  dose  to  the  road 
from  MegasUUa  to  VoUitzaj  and  visited  the  cave 
of  Hercules  Buraicus.    Cram, 

BuRAiGOS.     Vid.  Bttra. 

BuRDioALi,  now  Bcurdewux^  the  capital  of 
Ihe  Bituriges  Yibisci,  in  Aquitania  Secunda. 
it  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  Ausonius.  jyAn- 
frilU. 

BuBouNiiioNEs,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Yin- 
dilL  Their  original  seat  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, but  they  were  probably  established  first  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Visttda,  whence  they 
were  compelled  to  migrate,  and  settled  near  the 
AlemanuL  Finally  mey  passed  to  Gaul,  and 
from  them  is  derived  the  modem  Burgwidy. 

BusiRiSj  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  Busiriticus.  It  was  styled 
the  city  of  Isis,  from  its  having  a  famous  tem- 
ple sacred  to  that  deity.  The  modem  Busir 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Diocksian. 

BuTHROTUM,  a  town  of  Epirus,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Pelodes  Portus,  into 
which  emptied  the  Xanthus,  and  a  bay  connect- 
ed with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel  Buthro- 
tmn  was  occupied  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra.    Cram. 

BuToe,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  It  was  simated  on  a  lake  or  basin, 
to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  SebennyUcum.  Bs- 
TodoL  2,  c.  59  and  63. 

BuiawTUM,  or  Ptzds,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
near  the  promontory  of  Fjrxus,  now  Capo  degV 
MnfrttckL  PaUeastre  is  generally  considered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colany  A.  U.  C.  568.  There  was  a  river 
Pyzus,  now  Buaento.    Cram. 

Btbliml  a  town  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the  sea. 
where  Adonis  had  a  temple.  It  was  situatea 
l)etwee&'Berytns  and  Botrus,  and  the  Adonis 


flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  in  its  vicinitr. 
Strab.  16. 
Btrsa.  Vid.  Carthago. 
Byzacium,  a  country  of  Africa,  adjacent  to 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  also  named  Emporia,  Its 
great  fertility  of  com  might  have  caused  it  to  be 
r^arded  as  amagazineof  provisions,  which  was 
resorted  to  by  sea.  There  was  a  citv  of  the 
same  name  with  that  of  the  country,  whose  po- 
sition Arabian  geographers  make  Jmown  under 
the  name  of  BegknL    jyAnvilU. 

Byzantixjm,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megara,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Paterculus  says  it  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Lacedasmonians 
according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  by  the  Athenians.  The  Spartan  claim 
owe^  !(8  origin  to  the  occupation  of  Byzantium 
by  the  Lacedsmonians,  under  Pansanias,  with 
the  view  of  holding  in  check  the  threatoiing 
power  of  the  Persians.  Philip)  of  Macedon  in 
vain  attempted  to  take  this  ci^^  and  so  ^u- 
rishing  was  it  duriuj^  the  period  of  Roman  do- 
minion, that,  when  it  sided  with  Niger  againat 
Severus,  it  yielded  to  the  victor  only  after  an 
obstinate  siege  of  three  years.  The  pleasant 
ness  and  convenience  of  its  situation  was  ol>> 
served  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
328,  and  called  it  ConstantiDople.  Constaiv- 
tine  endowed  OmsUvniinopU  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Rome,  whence  at  a  late  period  it  was 
styled  Nova  Roma.  Nor  did  it  rival  Rome  only 
in  its  civil  and  political  privileges.  In  the  second 
ecclesiastical  council  held  here,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  should  be 
second  m  dignity  onlv  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Ponti£^  that 
in  after  times  they  strove,  inefficiently  however, 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  patriarchs;  who,main- 
taininj^  their  privileges  and  independence,  were 
therefore  accounted  schismatics  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantiaoplein 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  first  assumed  the 
title  of  UnivecsAl  or  (Ecumenical Bishop,  Pas- 
tor Greneral,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  limits  of  Byzantium  were  more  contracted 
than  those  of  Constantinople ;  the  latter  city 
having  been  extended  to  include  the  seven  hills, 
which  have  given  it  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Urbs  Septi-Collis.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium  stand,  at  the  present  day, 
the  seragUo  of  the  Turkish  sultans  and  the  m- 
mous  temple  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  ancient  ci- 
ty occupied  a  point  of  land  contracted  between 
tne  Propontis  and  a  long  cove,  named  Chryso- 
ceras,  or  the  Horn  of  Gold.  This  extremity  of 
Thrace  and  of  Europe,  contracted  between  two 
seas,was  enclosed  by  a  long  wall  called  Macron- 
tichos^coxDmencm^  a  little  beyond  Heradea^d 
tenmnating  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine.  near  a 
place  named  Derkon,  or  Derkous.  Tnis  baxw 
rier,  of  which  there  are  only  some  vestiges  re- 
maining, was  constructed  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  many  foreign  naticns 
who  had  penetrated  even  to  the  environs  of  the 
city.  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  under  Mahomet  3d  A.  D.  1463.  The 
modem  city  is  called  Stamboul,  by  some  con^ 
dered  acorruption  of  the  ancient  name^by  ctheis 
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at  an  abbreriatioii  of  tU  rnw  mXir.  A  num- 
ber of  Greek  writers,  who  have  receiyed  the 
name  of  Byza/iUine  historians,  floarished  at 
Byzantinm  after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had 
been  translated  thither  from  Rome.  Their 
irorka  were  published  in  one  large  collection, 
in  36  vols,  folio,  1648,  dec  at  Paris,  and  recom- 
mended themselyes  by  the  notes  and  sopple- 
ments  of  Dn  Fresne  and  Da  Cange.  Tn^ 
were  likewise  printed  at  Yenicej  1729,  in  S8 
Tols.  though  perhaps,  this  edition  is  not  so  valu- 
able as  that  of  the  Trench.  A  new  and  supe- 
rior edition  of  this  collection  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pf  iehbuhr  in  1828.  Strab.  1.— 
PtOerc.  3.  c  1&— C  Nn,  in  Poms,  Mcib,  & 
TimaUL—Jvatin.  9,  c.  L—TticU.  13.  Ann,  c. 
69  and  68.— JlirJa,  S,c.  ^—MiMrca,  23,  c.  a 

C. 

Gabaumus.    Vid,  Aganiiape, 

Caballdtum,  a  town  of  the  JEdni,  now  Cka- 
UnfL  on  the  Saone.    Cos.  7,  BeU,  O.  c.  43. 

CAimu,  a  town  of  Pontus,  though  only  a 
catfle  under  Mithridates.  It  was  enlarged  un- 
der Pompey.  It  was  called  Sebaste,  (the  Greek 
word  answering  to  the  Latin  Augusta,)  in  ho- 
nour of  Augu^us.  by  the  queen-dowager  of 
Polemon,  long  of  rontus.    iJ^AiwilU. 

CAcOrms,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.    Arrian.     Indie. 

Cadm£a,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
Bras  ;  whence  the  Thebans  are  often  called  Cad- 
means.    SUU.  7%eb.  8,  v.  601.— Potu.  3,  c.  5. 
CADBaui,an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Caddbq,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Caesar.  They  were  next 
to  the  Rutenialong  the  Garumna,  and  had  for 
their  capital  Divona,  now  Cakors.  Umairt, 

Cadttis.     Vid.    HUroseHyma. 

CacGbds  aobb,  a  tract  of  country  near  Caie- 
ta  in  Latium,  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
plenty  of  its  wines.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
cultivation  of  this  vine  was  considerably  mjur- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  some  works  undertaiken 
by  Nero.  Cram.—Strab.  b.—Horat.  1,  od.  20. 
L3,od.  14,&c. 

CsNsoPOLis.  or  Cjbne,  I.  a  town  now  Kene 
in  the  Thebaia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
nearly  over  against  Tentyra.— II.  Another, 
called  aJso  Tsenarum.    Vid.  Ttefiarfon. 

CjbmIna,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio. 
lAv,  1,  c.  9. 

CsNis,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
lorus  in  SiciW,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half,  and  forming  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  that  lies  between  Italy  and  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

C^ATus,  an  ancient  name  of  Gnossus,  ac- 
oordmg  to  Strabo. 

CsRB,  Cjbres.     Vid.  AgyUa. 

Casab  Avousta,  more  anciently  Salduba, 
a  town  on  the  river  Iberus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  and  province  of  Tarraconensis.  It 
stood  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbilis, 
and  is  now  Saragassa.  Md.-^Ptol. — lyAn- 
viUe. 

CasabSa,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey. — Another,  called  Ad  Argeum  from 
its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  mons  Arggens. 
Its  proper  denomination  was  Mazaca,  to  which 
In  Qm  time  of  Tiberius,  was  superadded  that  of 


Cflesarea.  It  was  a  eapital  town  of  Cappado* 
cia,  near  the  source  oTthe  Halys  river  and  oc- 
cupied a  site  not  distant  from  that  of  the  mo- 
dem Kaisafieh. AtownofSamaria,named, 

on  its  becoming  the  residence  of  the  Boman 
govemorSjCsesarea  Palaestins.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Turns  Stratonis,  but  standing  on  the  sea, 
"  it  was  chosen,"  says  D'Anville,  "by  Herod, 
for  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city  and  port"  It 
was  this  prince  that  gave  it  the  name  of  Csesa- 
rea,  in  honour  of  the  empieror  Augustus.  It 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Palestine  first,  and 
became  the  residence  of  a  patriarch.  There  re- 
main but  a  few  ruins  to  mark  the  spot  on  which 
it  stood.  This  name  was  also  given  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  to  the  town  of  Paneas,  on  the 
division  of  his  mther's  dominions  \  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  the  surname  of  Philippi  was  attach- 
ed to  it.  The  name  of  Paneas  is  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Panium,  at  the 
sourcesof  the  waters  of  Jordan.  It  afterwards 
resumed  this  name,  and  was  known  as  Behnts 

to  the  Crusaders. There  are  many  small 

insignificant  towns  of  that  name,  either  built 
by  ue  emperors,  or  called  by  their  name  in 
compliment  to  them. 

Cjbsena,  **  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
on  the  Via  iBmylia,  retains  its  ancient  name« 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Savio,  anciently  the 
Sapis."  The  name  of  Cnrva  is  sometimes  giv- 
en instead  of  Caesena.    Cram. 

CAiaNTTs,  a  river  separating  the  territories  of 
Rhegium  and  Locri.  It  was  believed  that  the 
grasshoppers  beside  this  river,  on  the  Locrian 
side,  were  continually  singing,  and  that  those  on 
the  opposite  bank  were  continually  mute.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  present  Amenddea.    Cram. 

Caicus,  a  river. of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
JEgean  Sea  opposite  Lesbos.  Virg.  0»  4,  v. 
370.— Oria.  Mst.  3,  v.  243. 

Cai£ta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  Caie- 
ta,  the  nurse  of  JEneas,  who  was  burled  there. 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  1. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grse- 
cia.  It  has  been  called  Messapia,  lapy^a,  Sa- 
lentinia,  and  Peucetia.  The  poet  £imius  was 
bom  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle,  ana  ex- 
cellent honey.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Calabri,  who,  however,  were  confined  almost  to 
that  part  of  Messapia,  and  lapygia  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydnmtum  which  is  now 
Terra  di  Ltcce.  Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  436.- JKw-a«. 
1,  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  V.  27,  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  14.— 
Sirab.  e.'-lUela,  2,  c.  4.— P^in.  8,  c.  48. 

Calaodrris,  a  capital  of  the  Vascones,  in 
that  which  is  now  Navarre.  It  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Iberus,  considerably  above 
the  town  of  Caesar  Augusta. 

CalImos,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  near  Mount  Li- 
banus.  PHn.  5,  c  30. 11.  A  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia.—III.  Another  of  Babylonia. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon. 
Paus.  7,  c.  3. 

Calatvion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Poms, 
3,  c.  36. 

Calatbs,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Tomus,  on 
the  Euxine  Sea.    Strab.  1—Mela,  3,  c.  3. 

CAlatu,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  m 
Oie  age  of  Julius  Caesar.    £tt.8^v.  543. 
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*  CiLiDRftA,  and  Ciiamifi,  an  island  near 
TroBzene  in  the  bav  of  Am)8.  The  tomb  of 
Demosthenes  was  there.    Poms.  1,  c  8,  Ac.— 

Calb,  (es,)  Cai&  (ium,)  and  CALfiNUH, 
BOW  Calm,  a  town  of  Campania.  BbrtU,  4,  od. 
19L-^iAw.  1,  T.  e^.-sa,  8,  T.  413.— Fir^.  jEn, 
7,T.79a 

CiuBDOMu,  a  name  applied  properly  to  a 
long  bat  narrow  sthp  of  land,  wnicn  stretches 
£rom  Lock  JPSmk  on  the  western,  to  the  Frith  of 
Ttayac  on  the  eastern,  coast  of  ScoUand,  It  is. 
lioweTer,  yery  fireoiifaitlY  made  to  include  all 
Scotland,  excrat  ue  Maaetse.  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  genenc  tenn  for  Northern  Britain. 
Camden  traces  the  name  to  Kaledy "  rough,'' 
plural  Kttkdiomf  whence  Caledonii, "  the  rude 
a."  In  the  article  Britannia  we  ffave  a  so- 
I  of  the  question  concerning  the  oisappear- 
i  of  the  OBdedonians  fix)m  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  oentuiy.  Heylyn  considers 
that  the  word  Seat  denoted  a  body  aggregated 
Into  one,  out  of  manjr  partieulais;  that  SeoU, 
thti!efoie,  implies  a  union  by  which  that  nation 
was  fonned :  hence  ScoUand,  "  the  land  of  the 
vnited  people.''  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
Ihat  the  Cdedonii  and  MastSB  united  formed 
Ifae  Scoti :  and  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct 
body  of  North  Britons.  Mac  Bean  considers 
the  Picts  as  a  branch  of  the  Caledcmii.  and  de- 
clares the  proper  form  of  the  name  to  be  Pecht, 
**  freebooten.'^  The  same  writer  traces  Cale- 
donia to  ehidrdoek, "  theeountry  of  the  Gael  or 
highJander;"  and  concurs  with  Lingard  in  re- 
presenting the  Scoti  as  a  distinct  people,  who 
settled  at  a  comparatiyely  late  period  in  the 
•oothem  part  of  Scotland. 

CiLis.    Vid,  Cole. 

CiLCTia.  a  people  oi  GauL  They  dwelt  in 
chatpart  or  NoniMndy  which  is  called  the  Pofs 
de  Camx,  apeninsula  formed  by  the  Seine  and 
the  sea.  CSeBsax  assigns  them  to  the  Bekae. 
There  is  season,  however,  to  belieye,  that 
though  aitaated  in  Belgica,  the  Caletes  had 
affinity  with  the  ArmoricL    Cos.  BeU. 


GaU.%A\  nd 8; 7}  and 7, 75. 

CiLLiieiA,  a  district  of  Hispania,  extending 
over  that  psrt  of  Portugal  whicn  lay  between  the 
Douco  and  Minho,  wim  the  greater  part  of  Ga- 
lida.  The  Lusitanian  Callaici,  or  those  south 
of  the  Minho,  were  called  Bracarii,  and  those  on 
the  north,  Lucenses.    Ooid.  %yFtut,  v.  461. 

CiLUE,  "a  town  on  the  l>ouro,  near  its 
inonth,  ciidled  now  Porto,  It  is  remarkable  by 
the  combination  of  its  ancient  and  modem  name, 
for  giving  the  denomination  of  Portugal  to  a 
kingdom  which,  being  limited  before  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ft  county  or  earldom,  was  conferred  on 
a  French  prince  by  a  king  of  Leon."  It  was  in 
the  eoontry  of  the  Calliaci.    lyA'MriUe. 

Calucbobos,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
0f«c8  of  Bact^ras  were  yearly  celebrated. 

CALLini5iiDS,  a  place  near  TheimopylBB. 
ITkKtfyvi  8,  c.  6. 

Calup6lm,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont  8U.  14,  v.SCO^ n.  A  town  of  Sici- 

l|y,  near  JBma.^ ^m.  A  city  of  Calabria  on  the 

coast  of  Tftrentom,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by 
a  bridge  to  the  continent  It  contains  6000  in- 
faaUlants,  who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton.  All 
dieae  places  reiain  their  ancient  names  in  the 
«d^^  altered  foirn  0a0^p0li. 


Calurhoe,  or  Enmeacrounos,  a  foimtain 
near  the  city  of  Athens,  from  which  the  Athe- 
nians still,  as  in  ancient  times,  derive  their  sole 
supply  of  water.  Some  authors  place  it  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town.  The  natives 
have  preserved  its  name  in  that  of  KalUroi, 
Pom.  AU,  14.'-T%tcyd.  2,  Ib.^Leake's  To- 
pog- 

Callute,  an  island  of  the  £gean  Sea,  called 
afterwards  Tkera.  Plin,  4,  c.  VH^—Paus.  3, 
c.  1.  Its  chief  town  was  founded  1150  years 
before  the  christian  era.  by  Theras. 

Caluum,  a  town  or  the  Ophionenses  in 
iEtolia,  upon  the  road  from  Heraclea  Trachi-  ' 
nia,  by  way  of  mount  Corax  to  Naupactus.  The 
Gauls  of  Brennus  having  crossed  the  mountaios 
that  lie  between  ^tolia,  Doria,  and  Thessaly, 
laid  waste  the  town  of  Callinm;  but  their  re- 
treat was  intercepted  bv  the  iBtolians,  who  had 
assembled  to  revenge  the  Callienses,  and  out  of 
40^000  barbarians  who  had  entered  this  district, 
it  IS  said  one  half  were  destroyed  before  the  de- 
tachment could  rejoin  the  army  of  Brennus. 
The  name  is  written  also  Callipolis  and  Callice. 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Al^la,  on  the 
African  coast.  These  twomountains  were  call- 
ed the  pfllars  of  Hercules.  The  name  of  Gfi- 
^ottar,  by  which  it  is  at  present  known,  is  a  cor- 
ruption (»  Gebel  Tarik,  given  to  it  a!bout  the 
year  710,  from  Gebel,  a  mountain,  and  Tarik, 
the  name  of  the  Moorish  leader,  who,  crossing 
this  strait,  effected  the  conquest  of  Spain  for 
his  nation.  "  At  the  bottom,"  says  D*AnvilIe, 
"  there  existed  heretofore  a  town  called  Carteia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with 
that  mentioned  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of 

Caltdon,  a  city  of  iEtolia,  where  (Eneus, 
the  father  of  Meleac^er,  reigned.  The  Evenus 
flows  through  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
Calydon,  the  son  of  JEtolus.  Augustus  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and  so  com- 
|>leted  the  ruin  of  the  place,  which  had,  in  the 
time  of  his  uncle,  still  retained  something  of  its 
ancient  importance.  In  poetry  and  m3rtiiology, 
the  name  of  Calydon  is  famous  for  the  chase  of 
the  boar,  in  wnich  nearly  all  the  princes  of 
Greece  are  reported  to  have  joined.  The  tusks 
were  sliown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  of 
them  was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other 
was  broken.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  S.—Paus.  8,  c.  45. 
—Slrab.  Q.—Hoffier.  B.  9,  v.  bTt.—Hygin.  fab. 
YlA.^Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4,  &c. 

Camalodunitm,  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
supposed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 

CAMARiNA,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  552.  It  was  de- 
stroyed l^  the  Syracusans,  and  rebuilt  by  a  cer- 
tain Hipponous.  The  lake  was  drained  con- 
tSrary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the  ancients 
supposed;  and  the  words  CamarvMtm  movert 
are  Decome  proverbial  to  express  an  unsuccess- 
ful and  dangerous  attempt  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
791.— SKroft.  ^r-Herodot.  7,  c.  134. 

Cambunu  montes,  mountains  separating  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedonia,  intersectmg  almost  at 
rignt  angles  the  chains  of  Pindus  on  the  west 
and  Olympus  on  the  east.  They  were  called 
also  Volustana,  and  retain  that  name  in  the 
modification  of  VoVidza. 

CAMEBiNUM.  and  Camertium,  a  town  of  urn- 
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bria,  on  the  borders  of  Piccnnm.  Cluverins 
tmppoaes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Ca^ 
merte  mentioned  by  Straboj  but  this  is  proved 
hy  Cramer  to  be  impossible.    It  may  be  the 


i  as  the  modem  Camerino.  liv.  9,  e. 

Cmpiiiu  a  country  of  Italy  included  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Osci.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  waters  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  the 
mountains  Callicula  and  Tifaia  divided  it  from 
Samnium  on  the  north ;  it  was  separated  by  the 
Ldris  from  Latium,  and  by  the  Silaxus  from  Lu- 
cania.  Into  this  district  of  country,  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  by  the  poet  and  the  historian,  the 
Etruscans,  during  the  period  of  their  militaiy 
superiority,  introduced  themselves,  and  brought 
with  them  the  civilization  and  the  arts  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  earlier  Osci,  and 
which  afterwards  became  characteristics  of  the 
Campanians.  But  the  influence  of  the  climate 
affected  in  their  turn  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
hardier  Samnites  dispossessed  them  of  their  best 
provinces  in  Campania.  Greeks,  Sabines.  and 
Volsci,  at  different  periods  established  them- 
selves in  these  regions ;  and  from  the  frequent 
contests  between  the  actual  possessors  and  the 
new  comers,  was  imagined,  says  Strabo,  the  fic- 
tion of  the  mythological  wars  that  illustrate  the 
Phlegrsean  plains.  The  Samnites  in  Campa- 
nia were,  however,  if  perhaps  we  except  the 
Etruscans,  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  the  con- 
querors of  Campania ;  and  for  a  time  appeared 
among  the  boldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
Italian  nations.  The  boundaries  which  we 
have  designated  above  were  not  at  a  later  period 
proper  to  define  the  limits  of  Campania  j  and 
the  Aiassic  hiUs  became  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween that  region  and  Latium  when  the  latter 
extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  The 
name  of  Campania  was  not  used  to  designate 
this  tract  of  country  till  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Samnites,  and  the  dispossession  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  Carthaginian  wars,  when 
the  victories  of  Hannibal  be^an  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Italian 
cities  was  about  to  expire,  the  Campanians  re- 
Tolted  from  their  allegiance ; "  an  o&nce  which 
they  were  made  to  expiate  by  a  punishment, 
the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the 
history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  or  nations.** 
tJnder  the  Etruscans  the  scattered  Osci  were 
collected  into  villages,  and  Vultumus  became 
after  a  time  the  capital  of  this  commingled  race. 
The  same  city  under  the  Samnitic  Campania 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  those  people  who 
'Changed  its  name  to  Capua.  About  the  year 
4S1  or  432  U.  C.  Campania  became  by  conquest 
subject  to  Rome,  but  the  inhBJ)ltants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  of  citizenship,  without, 
however,  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Dion,  Halr^Micali.  Italia.— 
CrarfL—Strab,  b.—Cic.  de  Leg.  Ag.  c.  35.— 
JusUn,  20,  c  1.  1.  22,  c.  l.—Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
Msla.^cA.—Flor,  1,  c.  16. 

Campi  DioBffiDiB.  Vid.  CanauB. lAborini, 

the  present  7>rra  di  Lavoro. Taurasini, 

in  Samnium^  famous  for  the  total  defeat  of  Pyr- 
rhus  by  Cunus  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  4T7. — Rau- 
dii,  where  Marius  defeated  the  CimbrL  They 
were  in  Cisalpine  Graul,  and  vaguely  described 
by  Plutarch  as  being  near  the  town  of  Vercel- 
Is.— Rosci.  These  plains  were  sometimes 
called  Tempe;  and  the  name  of  Dewy  Plains, 


by  which  the  Romana  desigaated  I 

tended  to  convey  the  notion  of  their 

and  verdure.    They  were  simated  abo«t  the 

valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  were  often  ovezftofw- 

ed  by  its  waters. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  wiiere  the  Roman 
youths  performed  their  exercises,  and  learnt  lo 
wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discos,  hurl  the 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chariot,  du:.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  state  chosen,  and  audience  given  lo  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  It  was  adotned  with  sta- 
tues, columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its 
pleasant  situation  made  it  very  frequented.  It 
was  called  Martius,  because  dedicated  to  Mars. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tiberinos,  from  its 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
Dum  people  bv  a  vestal  virgin  \  but  they  were 
deprived  of  it  oy  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  made 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  com  in  it.  YfYuesn 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome,  the  people  re- 
covered it,  and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber  the 
com  which  had  grown  there,  deeming  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river  stowed  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  ao- 
cumulated  collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  island,  which  was 
called  the  Holy  Island,  or  the  island  of  iEsco- 
lapius.  Dead  carcasses  were  generally  bonit 
in  the  Campos  Martius.  StrcSb,  5l-14«.  3,  c. 
6, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

Camfus  EsdinLDfDB,  apiece  of  gioond  with- 
out the  city  walls,  in  which  the  lower  orders  of 
Romans  were  buried  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  Republic.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  also 

as  a  place  of  execution. Scelebatus,  a  ^ot 

near  the  Porta  Collina  on  the  Ctuirinal  hill, 
where  the  vestals  who  had  violatedTtheir  vows 
were  buried  alive. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  JEolia.  Jtt- 
ia,  l,c.  18. 

CAMlan,  a  people  who  received  this  name 
because  they  fed  in  common  with  their  dogs. 
The  islands  which  they  inhabited  were  called 
FortmaiaU  by  the  ancients,  and  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.    PUn.  &,  c.  I. 

Canathus,  a  fountain  of  NaupUa,  where  Jo- 
no  yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her  in&nt 
purity.    Paus.  2,  c.  38. 

CandIvia,  a  moxmtain  of  Epiros,  which  se- 
parates niyria  firom  Macedonia.    lAican,  6,  v. 

Camdiefatbb,  a  people  near  the  Batavi, 
dwelling  where  modem  Holland  now  is  situate. 
TacU.  mu.  4,  c.  15. 

Cannjb,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
AufiduSjWhere  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls  P.  ^mylius  and  Terentius  Varro,  and 
slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  2Ist  of 
May,  B.  C.  216.  "  The  field  of  batUe  was  the 
plam  between  Canne  andthe  Aufidus."  These 
plains  were  once  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Camm  Diomedis.  Liv.  22,  c.  H.—F'lcr, 
9,  c.  6.—JPlid.  in  Atmib. 

CamOficdm  oenuM,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  12  miles  firom  Alexandria.  Pom.  5,  c.  SL 

CanOpus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  twdve  miles  firom 

Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Sera- 

I  pis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  and  thane* 

I  fore  called  AmyclsBa,  and  it  reoeiTed  ito  r 
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torn  Canopns,  tiie  pilot  of  the  Teasel  of  fifene- 
tens,  who  wBsboried  is  this  place.  Theinha^ 
bitanta  were  dissolote  in  their  manners.  Virgil 
bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  of  PtUaus^  because 
Alexander,  who  was  oom  at  Pella,  bailt  Alex- 
andria in  the  neighbourhood.  lUU.  11,  v.  433. 
--Akla,  I,  c.  9.— S*ra4.  H.-^PHn,  5,  c.  31.— 
Kw.  ef.4,v.a87. 

dlMTABRi,  a  ferocions  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain.  Their  country  is  now  called  Biscay. 
Uv,  3,  V.  diaB.—Hffrat.  3,  od.  6  and  11. 

CANTABRif  LACU8.  a  lake  in  Soain,  where  a 
thTmderboltfell,  and  in  which  twelve  axes  were 
found.    SltiL  in  Oaib.  8. 

CAMnuM,  a  countiT  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  now  called  Ant,    Cos,  BeU.  G.  5. 

CANUsnni,  now  CtMMsa.  a  town  of  Apulia, 
whither  theRomans  fled  alter  the  battle  of  Can- 
n».  The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  Birrat.  1,  S(U.  10,  v. 
30.— ili^,  a,  c.  4.— Pfin.  8,  c.  11. 

CapSna,  a  gate  of  Rome.  Ovid.  JFb5<.5,Y.  193. 

Cap£ni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  terri- 
tory Feronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Vvrg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  Bdn.—Uv.  5, 33,  Ac. 

Capeareos,  a  lo^  mountain  and  promontory 
of  Euboea,  where  iNaupllus.  king  of  the  coun- 
try,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes, 
slain  by  Ulysses,  set  a  bumine  torch  in  the 
darkness  of  ni^ht,  which  causea  the  Qreeksto 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  Virg.  M%,  11, 
v.  960.— Orui.  Met.  14,  v.  4Si.—Propert.  4, 
el.  l,v.  115. 

CAptTOLiuM,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  It  was 
begun  by  Servius  Tullius.  finished  by  Tarquin 
Snpeibus,  and  consecrated  bv  the  consul  Hora- 
tius  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome.  It  was  built  upon  four  acres  of  ground ; 
the  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil- 
lars, and  the  other  sides  with  two.  The  ascent 
to  it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  riclmess  of  this  temple 
are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls  succes- 
sively made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and  Au- 
gustus bestowed  uuon  it  at  one  time  3000 
pounds  weight  of  gola.  Its  thresholds  were  made 
of  brass,  and  its  roof  was  gold.  It  was  adorned 
with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with 
golden  chariots,  Ac.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  i^  but 
died  before  the  dedication,which  was  performed 
by  GL  Catulus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Yitellius;  and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  ruins 
at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  for  the 
last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magni- 
ficent than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  spent 
13,000  talents  in  gilding  it  When  they  first 
dug  for  the  foundations,  they  found  a  man's 
head,  called  Tolius,  sound  and  entire,  in  the 
sTound,  and  from  ihence  drew  an  omen  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
lium,  a  eapite  TdU.  The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates ofoed  sacrifices  there  when  they  first  en- 
tered upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession  in 
triumphs  was  always  conducted  to  the  capitol. 
Virg.  JRn.  6,  v.  136,  1.  8,  v.  347.— Tbct*.  3. 
Bitt.  c.  73.— PM.  ii»  Poplic-^Uv,  1, 10,  Ac 
^Plh^  33.  Ac— iSuettfii.  in  Aug,  c  40. 


CappadOoa,  a  eoimtry  of  Asia  Bfinor.  seM- 
rated  on  the  west  from  Phiygia  by  the  uuys 
towards  its  source,  and  by  the  Euphrates  firom 
Armenia  Major.  It  had  upon  the  north  Gala- 
tia  and  Pontus,  and  on  the  south  the  Taurus 
mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Cilicia  and 
the  coast.  In  these  limits,  on  the  east,  was  in- 
cluded Armenia  Minor.  The  capital  of  Cap- 
padociaprooer^r  Magna,otherwi2»e  calledCap- 
radocia  oy  the  Taurus,  was  Masaca,  afterwards 
Csesarea  Vi4.  Casarea.  The  country  named 
Pontus  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  people  of  both  regions  were  tne  same.  Till 
this  large  district  was  formed  into  a  separate 
country,  it  carried  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia 
on  the  north  quite  to  the  Euline  Sea.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galaiia.  The  inhabiiaots 
were  called  Syrians  and  Leuco-Syrians  by  the 
Greeks.  Thev  were  of  a  dull  and  submissive 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  ever^r  vice  according 
to  the  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  them : 

Vipera  Cofpadoctm  nocUwramomordil:  at  ilia 
Cfustalo  periU  sanguine  Cappadocis, 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it,  and 
begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received  Ario- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  after  governed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients  have 
ridiculed  this  country  for  the  unfruiifulness  of 
its  soil  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  St.  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  amon^ 
other  illustrioos  characters.  The  horses  of  this 
country  were  ia  general  esteem,  and  with  these 
they  paid  their  tributes  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
while  under  his  nower,  for  want  of  money.  The 
kings  of  Cappaaocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of 
A^rathes.  Hprat.  1,  ep.  ft,  v.  39.— P/i?i.  6,  c.  3. 
•—Curt.  3  and  4.—  Strab.  11  and  l6.—BcrodoL 
1,  c.  73, 1.  5,  c.  AQ.—mia,  1,  c.  3,  L  3,  c.  8. 

Cappadox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

Capraru,  now  Cabrera^  a  mountain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  f^mious  for  its  goats. 
Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Capr£JB,  now  Capriy  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  In  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years  of  nis 
life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several  medals 
are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licentious  morals  of 
the  emperor,  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Ovid.  Met, 
15,  V.  IQQ.—Suet.  in  Ttb.—SUU.  Sylv.  3,  v.  5. 

Capre«  palus,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Romulus  disappeared.  Plut.  in  Rom.—Ovid,. 
Fkist.  3,  V.  491. 

Capsa,  "  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Byzacium,  which  from  its  difficulty  of  access, 
was  judged  by  Jugurtha  a  proper  deposit  for 
reserved  treasure.  The  position  of  it  is  known, 
and  its  name  is  pronounced  Co/ja."  lyAnviUe, 

Capoa,  the  chief  city  of  Campania,  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  Its  first  founders  called  it  Vultur- 
nns,  by  which  name  they  also  designated  the 
river  upon  which  it  stood.  Its  change  of  name 
was  effected  by  its  Sanmite  conquerors.  Under 
these  people  it  established  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  this 
place  the  Romans  were  invited  to  extend  their 
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Mthority  over  the  conntnr  of  Caiiq[»ikja ;  tfans 
Muning,  sajB  Blicali,  in  this  fertile  and  well-de- 
wnded  region,  more  than  they  had  been  able  to 
wrest  from  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  Latiom 
in  four  centuries  ot  war.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  nobility  of  Capua  were  greatly  favour- 
ed by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  lower  orders 
became  still  more  to  this  body  an  object  of  con- 
tempt Accordingly,  on  the  approach  of  Han- 
nibal, he  found  a  population  ready  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms.  The  vengeance  of  Rome, 
on  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  reduced  this  beau- 
titiil  place,  with  the  adjacem  country,  almost  to 
a  desert ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  that  the  senate  thought  of  restoring  iL 
From  this  time  it  began  to  recover  its  former 
magnificence,  and  continued  to  flourish  till,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  fell  with  the 
rest  of  the  exhausted  empire.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  at  one  tmie  a  population  of  at 
least  800,000,  and  its  amphitheatre  was  built 
to  entertain  100,000  spectators.  This  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  so  cmulent  that  it  even  rivalled 
Rome,  and  was  callea  altera  Roma.  The  sol- 
diers of  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this  volwptaons 
ciQr  ana  under  a  soft  climate.  Virg.  JEn.  10, 
▼.  145.— lAt;.  4,  7,  8,  &c.-^Patere.  1,  c  7, 1.  3, 
c.  a.—Flor.  1,  c.  16.— Cic.  in  PkUip,  13,  c  3. 
—PlfuL  in  Ann, 

CiRACA,  supposed  to  be  CaravaggiOf  in  the 
Milanese. 

Cabacatis,  a  people  of  Germainr. 

Caralis,  (or  eSj  turn,)  the  chief^  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, now  Cagltari,  on  a  bay  in  the  south  of 
the  island.    Pans,  10,  c.  17. 

Carambib,  now  Kerem/pi,  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia,  pointing  towards  Taurica.  Mila. 

Carchedon,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 

Cardu,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Chersonesus  with  the  main 
land.  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  most  ahle 
generals  and  Hieronymus  the  historian,  were 
natives  of  Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took 
possession  of  the  Chersonese,  he  founded  a  city 
called  Lysimachia,  near  the  site  of  Cardia,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  greater  part  of  the  Cardians. 
Lysimachia  suffered  greatly  f^om  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  was  nearly  m  ruins  when  it  was  re- 
stored by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  its  name  was  lost  in  that  of  HexamiUon, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins, 
and  so  caUed,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the 
isthmus.    Cram, 

CARDucm,  a  people  of  Assyria,  who  occu- 
pied the  mountains  by  which  that  country  is 
covered  on  the  sideof  Armenia  and  Atropatene. 
From  their  names  is  derived  that  of  the  Kwrdes ; 
also  that  of  Kurdistan,  which  modem  geogra- 
phers apply  to  Assyria.    lyAnviUe. 

CAru,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Io- 
nia, at  the  east  and  north  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  and 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  Lycia.  It 
has  been  called  Phoenicia  because  a  Phoenician 
colony  first  settled  there ;  and  afterwards  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  an  ancient 
king  of  the  country.  A  confederacy  of  Dori- 
ans from  Qreece  were  established  on  the  west- 
em  coast. 

Cabuts,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alex- 
ander imprisoned  Callisthenes. 
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Caulla,  a  town  of  the  Fioeni,  defttoyed  hf 

Annibal  for  il8  great  attachment  to  Rome.  SiL 
Ual.B. 

Carina,  a  auarter  in  the  fourth  region  of 
Rome,  so  called,  as  Nardini  not  improbably  sup- 
poses, from  its  being  placed  in  a  kmaw  between 
the  Coelian,  Palatine,  and  F*squitine  hiUs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer  it  corresptmds  with 
that  portion  of  the  modem  city  which  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Pantant,  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Virgil  (jEn.  8,  359.)  we  may  infer,  that 
this  quarter  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  su- 
perior elegance  and  grandeiir.  It  appears  that 
the  CarinsB  were  c(mtiguous  to  tne  forum. 
Cram. 

Carisucuii,  a  town  of  ancient  Qanl,  now 
Cresty  in  Picardf, 

Carmamu,  now  Kerman,  a  country  of  AsiSy 
between  Persia  and  India.  Its  capital,  now 
Kermam  or  Siriany  was  anciently  Camiana» 
Arrian,—PUn,  6,  c  S3. 

Carm£lus  Moira,  a  mountain  of  Sjrria,  bor- 
dering on  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Cssarea. 
The  res{>ect  of  the  Jews  for  this  mountain  was 
communicated  also  to  the  Pagans.  Several  ma- 
ritime cities  are  still  recognized  under  mount 
Cannd.    VAnviile, 

Carmentalis  porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitoL  It 
was  a/terwards  called  SceJerata,  beoiuse  the 
Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fatal 
exnedition*  where  they  perished.    Virg.  Mn,  8, 

CARMdiTA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bactica,  not   , 
far  from  Hispalis,  Seville.    X7ow  Carmone  in 
AndaUaia.    Lemaire. 

CARNAsiuif,  in  Messenis^  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  Stenyderian  plain,  was  a  thick  grove 
of  cypresses,  containing  statues  of  the  Cameian 
Apollo.  Mercury,  Criophoms,  and  Proserpine. 
It  was  here  that  the  Messenians  celebrated  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses.  Cra$n, — 
Pons.- JMfess.  33. 

Carni,  a  Deople  at  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic, 
below  the  Alps,  to  a  part  of  which  thejrgave 
the  name  of  Uamicffi,  also  called  Julise.  Their 
name  now  subsists  in  what  is  called  Cairnioia, 
thon^fh  more  contracted  in  limits  than  the  ter- 
ritones  of  the  Carm.    lyAwtnUe. 

Carnion,  '*  a  small  scream  of  Arcadia,  which 
had  its  source  in  the  district  of  iEgys  in  Laco- 
nia,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cereates.  Pliny 
seems  to  speak  or  a  town  of  this  name.**  Cram, 
—Plin.  4,  6. 

Carnuntum,  an  important  town  of  Panno- 
nia,  situated  on  the  Danube,  below  Vindobona, 
Ftmna.  As  to  the  exact  position  of  its  site  at 
the  present  day,  opinions  vary  between  Petro- 
net,  Haimbowrg,  and  AUefdmrg,  (Old  Town) 
situated  between  the  two  former.  D^Anville 
inclines  to  the  latter.    D^AnoiUe. 

Carnus,  one  of  the  Taphian  islands,  now 
either  Calamo  or  Kastani.    Oram. 

CarnOtes.  one  of  the  most  powerfbl  nations 
of  Gallia  Celtica,  known  before  Caesar's  expedi- 
tion, and  mentioned  by  Livy  among  those  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  m  the  reifiin  df  Tarquiniu^ 
Priscus.  Notwithstanding  their  flonriahjn^ 
condition,  they  were  dependent  on  the  Remi. 
Caesar  represents  their  country  as  in  the  middle 
of  Gaul;  not  that  this  was  the  fact  in  regard  to 
their  geographical  relatioa,  but  that  there  mm 
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tke  principal  seat  of  die  Droids,  and  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  coofedeiale  Gaul.  The  Camutes 
had  on  the  north  the  Aulerci,  Eburovices,  and 
Parisii;  ontheeast,theSenones:  on  the  south, 
the  Bituri^  and  Turones;  and  on  the  west, 
the  Aulerci  Cenomani.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Autricum,  ChartreSf  and  Genabum.  Their  ter- 
ritory forms  the  provinces  called  le  pays  Ckar- 
train,  and  VOrleanais^  more  properiy  at  the 
TO-esent  time  DeparteineiU  d^Ewre-et-Loir  and 
Dip.  dit  Lairet.  Lemaire,  Cos.  B,  G.  2,  35; 
5,25;  29,54;  6,4;  7,6. 

Carfathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called  Sca^- 
pamio.  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part  of  the 
neighbouring  sea,  thence  called  the  Carpatkum 
Sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  was  20  miles 
in  circumference,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  towns,  the  principal 
one  ofwhich  was  called  Nisgrus.  Ptolemy  calls 
the  southern  promontory  of  the  island  Thoan- 
tium,  the  modem  Ephialtiiim.  Plin.  4,  c  12. 
•^Bsrodot.  3,  c.  4&.—Di0d.  S.—Strab.  10. 

Cabfetani,  a  people  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
on  either  side  or  the  Tagus.  Their  capital  was 
Toletum. 

Carpi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  Carpa- 
thian moantains«  Aurelian  subdued  them,  for 
which  the  senate  offered  him  the  title  of  Carpi- 
cus.    This  he  declined  accepting. 

CARitfi,  and  Carrhjs,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, between  the  Chaboms  and  Euphrates. 
Here  Crassus  was  defeated.  It  is  the  Charan 
or  Haran  to  which  Terah  and  his  sons  re- 
moved from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  and  whence 
Abraham  and  Lot  subsequently  removed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  city  must  be  distin- 
guished ih>m  another  of  the  same  name  in  Arar 
bia  Felix,  named  in  Ezekiel  27,  23,  probably 
the  same  mentioned  in  Plin,  5,  24.  Luca/n.  1, 
Wt.—GenBsU  11,  31.— /ZosswnuZ^er  ad  loe. 

Cabseou,  a  town  of  the  ^qui,  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  about  15  miles  from  Varia.  It  became 
a  Roman  colon3r  A.  U.  C.  451.  It  was  one  of 
the  30  cities  wluch  refused  their  assistance  to 
the  state  at  the  most  pressing  period  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  The  site  is  now  H  piano  di 
Carsoli,  and  its  ruins,  that  of  Celle  di  CarsoU. 
Cram.^Strab.  5,  238.— Liv,  10,  3;  27,  9. 

CAR«ih.JB,  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  between  San  Qemno  and 
Ac^l^i  Sjparta.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Car- 
soli.  It  IS  noticed  by  Strabo  among  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Umbria.    Cram. — Slrab.  5. 237. 

Cartbea.     Vid,  CaJpe. 

Cartbnna,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  TV 
%ex,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Carthaoo.  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  north-east- 
em  part  of  the  province.  This  peninsula  ter- 
minated in  Cape  Carthage,  and  was  connected  to 
the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
wide,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished,  the 
sea  having  retired  from  the  adjoining  beach. 
D'Anville  remarks  that  **  the  circuit  of  300  ^a- 
dia  given  to  this  peninsula,  must  be  of  the  short- 
est measure  to  oe  commensurate  with  the  24 
miles  assigned  by  another  authority  to  the  vast 
enclosure  comprehending  the  city  with  its  ports." 
Another  writer,  of  distinguished  learning,  seems 
to  apply  the  latter  measurement  to  the  drcum- 


ferenee  of  the  city  itself;  and  the  former  to  that 
of  the  peninsula.  The  town,  he  teUs  us,  is  "  in 
compass  24  miles,  but,  measuring  by  the  outward 
wallj  it  was  45.  For,  without  the  wall  of  the 
city  Itself  there  were  three  walls  more,  betwixt 
each  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  streets, 
with  vaults  under  ground  of  30  feet  deep."  It 
had  a  citadel,  nam^  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence :  a 
harbour,  still  called  el-JMdrza,  or  the  portj  but 
now  some  distance  from  the  sea;  and  an  inte- 
rior port,  excavated  by  human  labour,  and  called 
Cothon.  The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Dido,  whom  Virgil  makes  a 
contemporary  of  ^neas.  In  point  of  fact,  Car- 
thage was  more  than  once  founded,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  the  ancient  writers,  not  only  were  those  said 
condere  urbem,  "  to  found  a  city,'*  who  laid  its 
first  foundations,  but  also  those  who  repaired,  or 
fortihed  it,  or  planted  in  it  a  new  colony.  Caxw 
thage  was  first  founded,  according  to  Appian, 
by  Tzorus  and  Carchedon,  60  years  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  B.  C.  1198 ;  or,  as  Eusebius  com- 
putes. B.  C.  1217.  It  is  said  to  have  been  again 
founded,  or  rebuilt,  173  years  after  the  former 
epoch,  i.  c.  B.  C.  1025,  {Easeb.  1044).  Still 
later,  by  nearly  190  years,  a  third  foundation  is 
recorded,  143  years  after  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  B.  C.  861,  before  the  building  of 
Rome  106.  Dido  is  said  to  have  given  the  city 
the  name  of  Carihadl,  or  Cartka-Hadath,  "  the 
new  city,"  either  because  built  anew  by  her,  or 
to  distinguish  it  from  Utica,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  intervening  bay,  which  had  been 
founded  at  an  earlier  period.  From  the  PhoEni- 
cian  name  comes  the  Grecian  Ka^yi7d<;)v  and  the 
Latin  Carthago.  Carthage  was  aistinguished 
for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  consequent  wealth  and  power ;  which 
excited  to  such  a  degree  the  jealousy  of  Rome, 
that  nothing  but  her  rival's  extinction  would 
satisfy  the  destined  mistress  of  the  world.  (  Vid. 
Pvmuum  BeUum.)  Among  the  navigators  of 
Carthage  were,  Hanno,  who  wrote  the  Peri- 
plus,  and  Himilco,  the  first  Carthaginian  who 
reached  the  Cassiterides,  or  (Estrymnid^as  he 
calls  them.  Among  her  warriors  were  Hamil- 
car,  Mago,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal.  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor  destroyed  the  city  146  B.  C. ; 
its  re-establishment,  projected  by  Caesar,  was 
executed  by  Augiustus;  and  Strabo,  writing 
under  Tiberius,  speaks  of  Carthage  as  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Africa.  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  emperor's  Vicarius,  or  Lieu- 
tenant^General ;  and  the  see  of  the  chief  pri- 
mate of  the  African  churches.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  5ih  and  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
turies it  was  occupied  hy  the  Vandals.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  it  revived  again, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  citv  of  no  mean  im- 
portance till  the  year  1270,  wnen,  being  forced 
by  the  French  under  Lewis  the  9th,  and  there- 
upon deserted  by  its  old  inhabitants,  it  began  to 
languish,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  nothing  but 
a  few  scattered  houses.  The  final  ruin  of  Car- 
thage contributed  to  the  rise  of  THmis^  now  the 
capital  ci^.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  visible  near  a  fort,  now  called  "  the  fort 
of  the  GouleUej*  from  the  pass  which  connects 
the  golf,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tunis, 
with  the  sea  without.  Heyne,  Exc.  1.  ad  JEn. 
Ub.  i.--]yAnviile.—'Beyl.  ComL—Bumauf^r^ 
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4r  AroMBf.— Jhuftn. — — IL  Nova,  a  town  in 
the  sonth-eastem  part  of  Hispania  Tarraoonen- 
•is,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  built  by 
Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  when  Hanno  surrendered  him- 
self after  a  heavy  loss.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Cartkagena,  Polyb.  \Q.-^IAv.  26,  c  43,  dtc. 
— iSa.  15,  V.  930,  Ac, 

Carta,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia. ^11.    A  city 

of  Laconia.  Pavs.  3,  c  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  CarvaHs,  At 
that  time  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual 
place,  and  sang  pastorals,  called  Bo«iroXitf/iei, 
from  Bowo>^  a  neaikerd.  From  this  circum- 
stance some  suppose  that  bucolics  originated. 
Ste^.4,  7V».m 

CARTANnA^a  town  and  island  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  now  Karacaion. 

CARTlTfi,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  According 
to  Vitruvius,  the  statues  called  Caryatides  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  place;  but  the  anec- 
dote that  pretends  to  explain  the  connexion  is 
improbable. 

Cartstus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south  of 
Eubosa,  stiU  in  existence,  famous  for  its  marble. 
The  spot  at  which  it  was  obtained  was  called 
Marmarium.  SUU.  3,  Sylv.  3,  v.  9S.-^MiirUal. 
9,  ep.  76. 

UASiLtNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
900  denaru.  The  place  was  defended  by  540 
or  570  natives  of  Fraeneste,  who,  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or  fa^ 
mine,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  lAv.  23, 
c  }9.—St/rab.  5.— Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  bl.—Plin. 
a,c.5. 

CAflnm  MONs,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  east  of 
Pelusium,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  raised  by 
Adrian.  Jupiter,  sumamed  Casms^  had  a  tem- 
ple there.    Lu4xm.  8,  v.  258. 11.  Another  in 

Syria,  ftom  whose  top  the  sun  can  be  seen  ri- 
smg,  though  it  be  stiu  the  darkness  of  night  at 
the  Dottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin.  5,  c.  22. — 
Mda^  1  and  3.  It  is  watered  the  whole  length 
of  its  course  upon  the  east  by  the  Orontes. 
'  Caspijb  ftl£,  a  defile  of  mount  Taurus, 
afibrding  a  passage  from  Media  into  Hyrcania. 
"  The  Tapnsi,  mhabiting  this  countiy.  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Tmarisian,  though  it  is 
otherwise  called  JUdzanderan.  Its  principal 
town  Zadracarta  has  not  entirely  lost  this  name 
in  that  of  Sari."  I/AnmOe.^Diod.  1.— Pftw. 
5,0.27,1.  6,  c.  IS. 

Casph,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Such  as  had  lived  bevond  their  70th  year 
were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were  re- 
markable for  their  fierceness.  Berodoi.  8.  c.  92, 
dec.  1.  7,  c.  67,  Ac.— C.  Nep.  14,  c.  a—Fir^. 
.^Sfk6,  V.  798. 

Cabpium  mare,  or  HtrcXnum,  a  large  sea  in 
the  form  of  a  laike,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  Cas- 
man  and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the  north  of 
Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious  bed  the  tri- 
bute of  several  large  rivers.  Ancient  authors 
assure  us,  that  it  produced  enormous  serpents 
and  fishes,  different  in  colour  and  kind  from 
those  of  all  other  waters.  The  eastern  parts 
are  more  particularly  called  the  B^eamian  Sea. 
and  the  western  the  Caspian.  It  is  now  called 
the  sea  of  Sdia  or  BakiL  The  Caspian  is 
about  680  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  them 


200  in  breaddt   There  are  no  tides  in  it»  and 

on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  it  is  navigv- 
ble  to  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  wa- 
ter. It  has  strong  currents,  and,  like  inland 
seas,  is  liable  to  violent  storms.  Some  naviga- 
tors examined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar 
Peter;  and,  alter  the  labour  of  three  years,  a 
map  of  its  extent  was  published.  Its  waters 
are  described  as  brackish,  and  not  impregnate 
with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean.  Htrodot, 
1,  c.  202,  Ac— Oi*r<.  3,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c  4, 1.  7,  c 
Z.—Sirah.  n.—MOa,  1,  c.  2,  1.  3,  c.  5  and  a 
— PW«.  6,  c.  V^.-^DtowifS.  Perieg.y.  50. 

Caspiub  mons,  a  branch  of  the  Tanms  in. 
Media,  parallel  with  the  southern  coast  of  the 
sea.  At  mount  Coromas,  near  the  southern  eX' 
tremity,  were  the  Csstobb  Pyla. 

Cassandria.     Vid.  PtfUdtm,    Pmu,  5,  e.  23^ 

CASBidpfi,  I.  a  city  of  Epims,.  which  termi- 
nated the  coast  of  Chaonia  on  the  south. IL 

Another,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra.  Near  it  was  a  cape  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  cape  of  SatUa  (Medina,    Cram. 

Cassiterides,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  SeiUff 
Islands,  the  Land's  End,  and  Lizard  Point,  <x 
the  modems.  Plin.  5,  c.  82,    Vid.  BHttmma, 

Castabala,  a  citv  of  Cilicia,  whote  inhabit- 
ants made  war  with  their  dogs.    PUn.  8^  e.  40. 

Castalius  roNs.  or  Castalia,  a  fountain  of 
Parnassus,  sacrea  to  the  muses.  It  pours 
from  between  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  called 
H3rampeia  and  Naupleia,  and  was  fed  by  the 
perennial  snows  of  the  mountain.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valW  it  begins  to  flow  in  a  stream, 
and  joins  the  little  river  Pleistus.  Cram. — 
DodvfeWs  TVavels.  The  muses  have  received 
the  surname  of  Castalides  from  this  fountain. 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  293.— Jlfeitioi.  7,  ep.  11, 1. 12.  ep.  3. 

Castanea,  a  town  near  the  Feneus,  whence 
the  nuces  Casta^a  received  their  name.  Plin, 
4,  c.  9. 

CAdrrBLLUM  Menaptorum,  I.  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maese,  now  J&iseZ.— II.  Mori- 
norum,  nowMotmt  Cassel^  in  Flanders. -*--IIL 
Cattorum,  now  Besse  Cassel. 

Castra  Alexanur!,  I.  a  place  6f  Egypt 
about  Pelusium.  Curt.  4,  c.  7. — II.  Corne- 
lia, a  maritime  town  of  Africa  between  Car- 
thage and  Utica.  Msla^  1,  c.  7.  The  name 
Cornelia  was  bestowed  upon  this  spot  in  honour 
of  the  first  Scipio,  who  was  of  the  Cornelian 
family,  and  who  had  there  established  his  camp, 
when  in  imitation  of  Hannibal's  policy,  he  hfui 
carried  the  war  of  lUmie  and  Carthase  into  Af- 
rica, ni.  Annibalis,  a  town  of  the  Bmtii, 
now  BocceUa. IV.  Cyri,B  country  of  Cili- 
cia, where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he  marched 
against  Crcesus.    Cwrt.  3,  c.  4.— — V.  Julia,  a 

town  of  Spain. YI.  Posthumiana,  a  place 

of  Spain.  Birt.  Bisp.  8.  "  The  termination 
Chester^  applied  to  many  cities  in  England,  is 
a  depravation  of  the  Latin  term  Castrum,  which 
the  Roman  domination  had  established  and  ren- 
dered fiuniliar  in  Britain;  and  which,  under 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  having  taken  the  rorm  of 
Ceaster,  has  become  Cester  or  Chester  indif- 
ferenUy.''     lyAnviUe. 

Castuix),  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  It  belonged  to  the 
Oretani,  and  stood  on  the  Betis.  PkiLkk 
Sm.-^Ufo.  94,  c.  41.— Jloi.  3,  V.  99  and  391. 
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CUffAB«nniofl|.a  groat  deelivily  near  Gyrene, 
£xed  by  Salliisl  as  the  boondaxy  of  Africa  od 
<he  side  of  Asia.  It  was  the  last  point  of  Mar- 
inarica  on  the  limits  of  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now 
AbakU-^tsolom,  SaUusL  Jug,  17  and  19.— 
Flin.  6,  c  6^ 

CatadOpa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts  of 
Ihe  Nile,  wham  immense  noise  stons  the  ear  of 
travellers  for  a  short  apace  of  time,  and  totally 
deprives  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  hearing.    Cic.  de  Sarnie    Scip,  5. 

CatZna,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  ^tna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis,  753  years  before  the  christian  era.  Ceres 
had  there  a  temple,  in  which  none  but  women 
were  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  large  and 
opulent,  and  it  is  rendered  remarkable  for  the 
dreadful  overthf  ows  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected from  its  vicinitjr  to  iBtna,  which  Has  di^ 
charged,  in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of 
lava  4  miles  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Catana  con- 
tains now  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  4  c  53, 1  5,  c  8i.-^Diod.  11  and  14.— 
^trab.  e^TJ^iepd.  6,  c  3. 

CiTAOMA,  a  country  above  Cilida,  near  Cap- 
|»docia.    iX  Nqf.  in  Dot.  i, 

Catarmcteb,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  now  Do- 
densovi.  It  rose  in  the  mountains  which  lined 
that  province  towards  Phrygia,  and  crossing 
aearl^  its  whole  width  from  north  to  south,  it 
emptied  into  the  bay  that  washed  the  southern 
«Coast  of  Pamphylia  and  the  south-eastern  cor^ 
Her  of  Lycia. 

Cttbjea,  a  country  of  India,  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  which  is  not  known. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Germany.  Csesar  caUs 
them  SuevL  or  which  they  were  in  reality  a 
powerful  tiioe.  The  territory  which  they  pos- 
sessed it  would  not  be  easy  to  define,  as  it  pro- 
bably varied  with  the  result  of  their  connicts 
^th  the  other  Germanic  families.  Thev  had, 
if  considered  in  their  narrowest  bounds,  the 
6icambri  on  the  west  and  the  Cherusci  on  the 
north;  the  Maine,  within  which  th^  were  not 
strictly  confined,  rorming  their  soutnem  boun- 
daiy  towards  that  triangular  tract  of  country, 
which,  l3ring  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  forms  now  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg 
and  duchy  of  Baden.  The  name  of  Cassel  is 
supposed  by  D'Anville  to  retain  something  of 
that  of  CasteUum,  a  position  of  the  Catti;  and 
Marburg  is  believed  Dy  him  to  represent  Matr 
tinnM^eir  capital.    TacU  Aim.  13,  v.  57. 

CATDRiaes,  a  people  of  C^ul,  now  Charges^ 
near  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Cos,  B.  Q. 
1,  c.  10.— Piifi.  3,  c.  30. 

Ca VIBES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
tiiepresent  province  of  Omtai  in  Provence. 

Caucasus,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  close 
the  northern  firom  the  southern  regions  of  Asia, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
**  On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous 
chains  of  mount  Taurus;  to  the  north  it  bor- 
ders on  the  vast  plains  where  the  Sarmatse  once 
wandered,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
mucks now  roam ;  towards  the  east  it  bounds 
the  narrow  plain  that  separates  it  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea )  on  the  west  the  high  chain  terminates 
■abnqrtly  towards  Mlngrelia,  by  ru^d  moun- 
tains, called  the  Montes  Ceraunii^  the  an- 
cients. The  t«p  principal  passes  are  mention- 


ed by  tliem  under  the  name  of  the  OaneesMH 
and  Albanian  gates.  The  first  .is  the  defile 
which  leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tifiis.  It  is  the 
narrow  valley  of  four  days' journey,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now  called 
Arakv*,  flows.  It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an  enor- 
mous work  of  nature,  who  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  through  the  rocks  which  an  iron  gate 
would  ahnost  be  sufiicient  to  close.  It  is  by 
this  passage  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  The  ancients  gave  diflerent  names  to 
the  strong  castle  which  commanded  this  paa- 
sage.  It  IS  now  called  Darid,  The  Albanian 
passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  to  com- 
mon opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the 
Caspian  Sea :  but  if  we  compare  with  care  all 
the  records  which  the  ancients  have  left  us;  if 
we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions  of  this  pass  is 
the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
that  Ptolemy  expressly  placed  the  gates  on  the 
entrances  of  Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Kasius,  which,  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  s^ography  must  be  the  modem 
Koisu;  that  the  same  ge<^rapher  makes  the 
Diduri  neighbours  to  the  Tusci,  near  the  8ar- 
matian  passes;  and  that  these  two  tribes,  under 
the  names  of  Didos  and  Tushes,  still  dwell 
near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Ooma  ELhan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghe^an, 
and  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagmam- 
sharie;  we  shall  conclude  that  to  be  the  place 
where  we  must  look  for  the  Albanian  or  Sar- 
matian  passes  which  have  hitherto  been  misun- 
derstooo.  The  name  of  the  Caspianpass,  be- 
longmg  properly  to  the  defile  near  Teheran  in 
Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  Tacitus  and  some 
other  writers  to  oiflerent  passes  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. But  we  must  distmguish  from  all  these 
passes  which  traverse  the  chain  from  north  to 
south,  the  Iberian  passes  or  defile  of  Parapaux. 
now  8h4u»rapo.  by  which  they  pass  from  Sma- 
ritia  into  Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  whicluaccoiding 
to  Strabo,  there  were  precipices  and  deep  abyss- 
es ;  but  which,  in  the  4th  century,  the  Persians 
rendered  practicable  for  armies.  The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  over  which  these  mountains  extend, 
is  about  400  miles  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Kooma ;  about  756  between  the 
straits  of  Cafia  and  the  peninsula  of  Absheron ; 
and  about  350  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pha- 
sis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  It  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  small  nations.  Some 
are  the  remains  of  Asiatic  hordes,  which,  in  the 
great  migrations,  passed  and  rg>assea  these 
mountains;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  but 
it  is  probably  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word. 
Caw  a  mountain,  and  a  Scythian  word  Cawpi, 
white  mountain.  Eratosthenes  iofoims  us  that 
the  natives  called  it  Caspios ;  but  Pliny  says 
that  the  native  name  was  Graucasus,  whidi 
may  be  considered  as  Gothic."    MdUe-Brun, 

Caucones,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  original- 
ly inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them  made  a 
settlement  near  Dymse  in  Elis.  BsradaL  1, 
^u^-^St^ab.  8,  Ac. 

Caudi,  and  Caudium,  a  town  of  the  Saao- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Caniina 
Fu/radOf  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Vetariai 
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Calmns  and  Sp.  Posthnmios  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  Samnites,  and  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  di^g;race.  Liv.  9,  c.  1, 
6uc,—Jjitcan.  2.  v.  138. 

Caulonu,  or  GauloNj  a  town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Achoeans,  and  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
^rrrhus  and  the  Romans.  Paus.  6,  c.  3. — 
Fw.  ^«».  3,  r.  553. 

Cadnus,  a  city  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes, 
where  Protogenes  was  bom.  The  climate  was 
considered  as  unwholesome,  especially  in  sum- 
mer. Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  ^,—Strab.  14.  Bsrodat. 
1,  c.  176. 

Cauros,  an  island  with  a  small  town,  former- 
ly called  Andros,  in  the  iBgean  Sea.  PUn. 
4,  c.  12. 

Catsteb,  now  KUchedcMtindeT^  which  sig- 
nifies Little  Meander,  a  rapid  river  of  Asul, 
rising  in  Lydia,  and  aiter  a  meandering  course, 
falling  into  the  Mgeask  Sea  near  Ephesus.  Ac- 
cording[  to  the  poets,  the  banks  ana  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river  were  generally  frequented  by 
swans.  Otid.  Met.  2.  v.  253,  1.  5.  v.  386.— 
Mart.  1,  ep.  54.— £&m«r.  B.  2,  v.  461.— Virg. 
G,  1,  v.  384. 

Ceba,  now  Ceva,  a  town  of  modem  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  cheese.    Plin.  11,  c.  42. 

Cebenna,  mountains^  now  the  Cevennes,  se- 
parating the  Avemi  from  the  Helvii,  extend- 
mg  from  the  Gku'onne  to  the  Rhone.  Cos.  B. 
G.  7,  c.  &.—Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Cebbenia,  a  country  of  Troas,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  QAre- 
nus,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^none, 
the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  receives  the  pa- 
tronymic of  Cebrenis.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  769. 
--SUU.  1,  Sylv.  5,  V.  21. 

Cecropu,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  Athe- 
nians are  often  called  Cecropida. 

Cel^njb,  or  Celene,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  it  was  once  the  cai)ital.  Cyrus  the  youngs 
er  had  a  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  nimself  in  hunt- 
ing. The  Mseander  arose  in  this  park..  Xerxes 
bidlt  a  famous  citadel  there  after  his  defeat 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Celaenae  were  car- 
ried by  Antiochus  Soter  to  people  Apamea  when 
newly  founded.  Strab.  13.— lir.  38,  c.  13.— 
Xenopk.  Anab.  1.  Marsyas  is  said  to  have  con- 
tended in  its  neighbourhood  against  Apollo. 
Htrodot.  7,  c.  96.— I4t^n.  3,  v.  906. 

Oelendr£,  Celenikus,  and  Celendbris, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cilicia.  Lauan.  8, 
▼.259. 

Celenna,  or  Celsna,  a  town  of  Campania, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Vvrg.  Mn.  7,  v. 
739. 

Celta,  a  name  given  to  the  nation  that  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Pains  MsBotis,  according  to  some  authors  men- 
tioned by  Plut.  in  Mario.  This  name,  though 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain,  was  more 
particularly  given  to  a  part  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
country,  called  Gallia  Celtica,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sequana  and  Garumna,  mo- 
demly  called  la  Seine  and  la  Garofme.  The 
Celtse  seemed  to  receive  their  name  from  Cel- 
tns,  a  son  of  Hercules  or  of  Polyphemus.  The 
promontory  which  bore  the  name  of  Celticum 
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is  now  called  Cape  FHmsterre,  The  name  of 
Celtse  was  bestowed  in  antiquity  upon  nume- 
rous tribes  of  men,  called  bv  the  Romans,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  Barbarians,  and  inhabit- 
ing at  different  periods  different  parts  of  the 
"  orbis  veteribus  notus."  At  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory they  were  found  residing,  in  various  fami- 
lies, through  all  the  north  and  north-east  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  Palus  Meeotis,  extending  from 
the  Asiatic  side.  Every  possible  theory  has  been 
imagined  and  exhaustea  in  regard  to  their  ori* 
gin ;  and  the  sturdiest  antiquarians  are  only  sa- 
tisfied with  seeing  cleariy  their  descent  from  the 
offspring  of  Noah.  With  these  theories  we 
have  nothing  here  to  do.  History,  however, 
traces  their  gradual  progress  towards  the  west, 
as  the  Cimbric  and  Gothic  races^  pressed  on 
them  from  behind  from  the  same  forests  proba- 
bly from  which  they  had  still  earlier  migrated 
themselves.  Their  connexion  with  the  Cimbri 
is  probable,  as  with  an  intermediate  race ;  but 
their  establishment  in  Gaul,  while  the  Cimbri 
still  occupied  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  extended  to  the  Chersonese  that  bore  their 
name,  marks  out  the  chronological ordevof  their 
progress  towards  the  west  As  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  region  became  likewise  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  the  later  barbarians,  the  Cel- 
tse passed  across  the  Seine,  established  them- 
selves between  that  river  and  the  Loire,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
tract  that  lay  between.  In  reference  to  later^ 
ages,  the  people  of  this  region  are  more  special-* 
ly  alluded  to  when  the  Roman  historians  name 
the  Celts.  Other  bodies,  however,  crossed  over 
to  the  British  Isles,  where  ihej  were  still  sub- 
ject to  the  same  invasion  of  their  territory,  tm* 
til  they  appear  to  have  retreated  at  last  to  the 
verge  of  the  western  ocean.  Then  it  is  that 
poetry,  if  not  historyj  drives  them  even  across 
th^  Atlantic,  and  clamis  for  them  the  discovery 
of  America.  When  first  the  G^uls  began  to 
find  themselves  restrained  in  their  seftlements 
about  the  Rhine,  or  probably  allured  by  the  in- 
ducements of  a  milder  climate,  they  paissed  the 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other, 
establishing  in  Italy  the  name  of  Ghiul  from  the 
Alps  and  me  Adige  to  the  Appenines  and  the 
Po;  and  in  Spain,  the  name  ot  Celts  in  that  of 
Celtiberi.  Vtd.  GaUia,  CeUica,  CelHderi,  Bri- 
tarmia.  Cm.  Bell.  G.  1,  c  1,  &c.  MOa,  3, 
c.  2.— flferoArf.  4,  c.  49. 

Celtiberi,  a  people  of  Spain,  descended  from 
the  CeltBB.  Vtd.  Hispania.  Their  country, 
called  Celtiberia,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Arragon.  Diod.  e.—Flor.  2,  c  ll.-^Strad.  4. 
—iMcan.  4,  V.  10.— SU.  B.  8,  v.  339. 

Celtica,  a  third  of  Graul  in  the  division  of 
the  Commentaries ;  its  northern  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Leuci;  its  eastern,  by  the  Rhse- 
tian,  Pennine,  Graian,  and  Cottian  AI^;  its 
southern,  by  the  Province,  a  part  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  and  the  river  Garonne ;  while  the  ocean 
bathed  it  on  the  western  shore.  Within  these 
limits  was  a  Celtic  population,  divided  into  at 
least  43  separate  people.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  hue  which,  under  the  empire,  includ- 
ed Celtic  Gaul.  Augustus  extended  Aquitania 
to  include  that  portion  of  Celtica  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire;  and  what 
remained  of  this  province  assumed  Uiename  of 
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LngdnneDSis,  JJonois,  It  is  as  thus  reduced, 
Chat  Gallia  Celtica  is  most  frequently  consider- 
ed. When  the  Gauls  of  the  Province  assumed 
in  a  measure  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  country  was  designated  as  Gallia 
Braccata,  from  the  garment  which  they  wore ; 
and  Celtic  Gaul  was,  from  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fering their  hair  to  grow,  called  Gallia  Comata. 

CiLTia,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  between  the 
Anas,  the  TaguS,  and  the  ocean.  Their  prin- 
cipal city  was  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja^  according 
to  D'Anville^  who  observes,  that  a  body  of  this 
people  "  having  crossed  the  Anas,  was  canton- 
ed far  distant  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Mnis- 
terre,  which,  besides  the  name  of  Artabrum, 
was  also  called  Celticum." 

Celtosct TOB,  a  noithem  nation  of  Sry- 
thians.    Sirab,  10. 

Censum,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  where  Ja- 
piter  Cenaus  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  y.  l^e.-'Thuayd.  3,  c.  93. 

GsNCHREf,  I.  now  Sgnkn^the  port  or  har- 
t>our  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  stood 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  the  road  which  led  to  it  is  said  by  Pausa- 
nias  to  have  been  lined  with  temples  and  sepul- 
chres. The  bath  of  Helen  near  this  place, 
accordmg  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is  a 
spring,  boiling  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  a 

inilL II.  iuiother  of  Argolis,  from  which  the 

road  to  Tegea  passed  by  mount  Parthenius 
■which  formed  the  limit  between  Argolis  and 
Arcadia.  Paits.-^Carinth.  ^.— Arced.  6,  54. 
^Ooid.  Tria.  1,  el.  9,  v.  19.— Plin.  4,  c.  4. 

Cenchrius,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus, 
vhere  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  concealed 
aftershe  had  brought  forth.  T\icU.  Aim.  3,  c.  61. 

CsNiMiaNi.  a  name  of  the  Iceni,  according 
to  CsBsar  and  Tacitus.    Comb.  Brit. 

Cenomani.     Vid.  Afderci, 

Cbmtsitbs,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Media,  now  the  Kkabour.  D'Anville  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nicephorlus,  which 
flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta. 

CE^nmoNEs,  a  people  of  Gaul  inhabiting  the 
Oraian  Alps  about  the  sources  of  the  Isara,  be- 
tween the  Salassi  and  the  Allobroges,  the  mo- 
dem Dampkini  and  department  of  Jbere.  A 
«maU  town  under  the  Romans,  Forum  Claudii, 
preserves  the  name  of  CeTUron,  and  was,  per- 
haps, at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Centrones; 
but  MmsHeryWhich  formerly  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Darantasia,  and  was  certainly  at 
one  period  a  capital,  imparted  its  name  in  that 
of  Tarantois  to  the  country  of  the  Centrones. 

Centum  Celue,  a  sea-riort  town  of  Etruria 
tmilt  by  Trajan,  who  had  there  a  villa.  It  is 
now  Ctoita  Vecchin. 

CentvrIpa.  fes,  or  <s,  arum,)  now  CenUorlUj 
a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount  JBtna. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c  83.— libsZ.  14,  v.  906.— PZin. 
8,c.8. 

Ceos,  and  Cea,  a  principal  island  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  It  was  su{4)06ed  to  have  been  torn  by 
some  convulsion  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Eoboea.  The  inhabitants  were  lonians  from 
Attica,  and  are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  Uber- 
ty  of  Greece  at  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis. 
It  stood  within  five  miles  of  the  promontorv  of 
Bunium.  There  were  at  one  time  four  iioii- 
rishing  towns  on  this  island,  lulis.  Carthaea, 
Csraaia,  and  Poseaaa;  bat  before  tiie  time  of 


Strabo  the  nopulation  of  the  two  latter  had  bees 
transferred  to  the  former.  The  modem  name 
is  Zia.—Plin,  4,  ISL—HBtodaL  8.  l.—Strab. 

Cbphalab,  a  lofty  pron^ontory  of  Africa,  near 
the  S3rrtis  Major,    mi/rd, 

Cephallena,  and  Cephallenia,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Acaraania, 
about  IW  miles  in  circumterence  by  modem 
measurement,  though  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  re- 

{iresent  it  at  much  less.  The  name  of  Cephal- 
enia,  as  derived  l^^  mythologists  from  Cepha- 
lus,  who  received  it  from  Amphitrypn,  was  later 
than  that  of  Teloboas,  or  than  tfaiat  of  Samoei, 
by  which  it  is  designated  by  Homer,  0<f.4,671, 
and  2,634;  though  the  same  poet  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Cephallenians.  iZ. 
2,  631,  and  4,  329.  It  was  sometimes  called 
likewise  Tetrapolis  from  its  four  principal  ci- 
ties, Palle  or  Pale,  Cranii,  Same,  and  PronL 
The  modem  name  of  Cepkaionia  has  succeed- 
ed, with  a  slight  change,  to  that  which  desig- 
nated the  island  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Ulysses  almost  3000  years  ago. 

Cephaloedis,  and  Cephaludiitm,  now  Or- 
phalu^  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily.  8U,  14, 
V.  253.— Cic.  3,  i»  Verr.  51. 

CEPHisUh  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which  the 
Cephisus  flows.    Plvn.  4,  c.  7. 

CEPBisus,  and  Cephissus,  I.  a  celebrated  ri- 
ver of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lalaea  in  Phocis,  and, 
after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi,  and  moimt 
Parnassus,  enters  Bceotia,  where  it  flows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  particularly 
fond  of  this  river,  whence  they  are  called  the 
goddesses  of  Uie  Cephisus.  St/rab.9. — PlinA^ 
c.  l.—Paus.  9,  c.  34.— Ifomer.  12.  %  v.  29.— 
Lucan.  3,  v.  lib.— Ovid.  Mst.  1,  v.  369, 1. 3,  v. 

19. II.    Another  of  Attica,  which  arose  not 

far  from  Colonos,  and  passing  through  the  plains 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  flowed  under  the  Long 
Walls,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Phaleram. 
Though  in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos  the  Cephis- 
sus is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  a  perennial 
stream,  it  now  scarcely  reaches  the  harbour, 
the  water  being  drawn  off  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  plains  for  domestic  imrposes, 

or  for  the  irrigation  of  the  grouna. III. 

Another,  called  Eleusinius,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  at  Athens  called  Atticus.  Near  this  was 
Erineus,  which  the  poets  have  rendered  known 
by  the  fable  of  Pluto's  descent  through  the 
earth  at  this  spot  with  Proserpine.  Soph.  €Ed, 
Cot.  686.— Gtefe'5  Iliner.—'Paus.  AU.  38. 

Cer amicus,  I.  now  Keramo,  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  Halicamassus,  opposite  Cos,  receiving  its 
name  from  Ceramus.  PUn.  5,  c.  29. — Msla,  1, 
c.  16. II.  A  place  in  Athens.     Vid.  Aiheme. 

Ceramus,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sinus  Ceramicas,  now  Ceramo. 

Cerasus,  now  Keresowiy  a  city  of  Pontus,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Euxine,  afterwards  called  Phar- 
nacia.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinopc.  Hence  Lu- 
cuUus  brought  the  Cerasus  cherry-tree  into  Eu- 
rope.   lyAnviUe. 

CerIumu,  and  CERAtmn.    Vid.  Acroceraunit. 

CERAumi,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  Sea.    Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Cerauntw,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. 

Cerbalus,  a  river  of  Apulia.    Plin.  3,  c  11. 

Cercasorum,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  Can<^ 
pic  mouths.    Mtrcdci.  3,  c.  15. 
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'  CncDUy  L  now  Ktrkaii^  a  a&all  island  of 
the  Bdtediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  TdcU,  1,  Ann,  f&.-^Strab. 

17.— Xa«.  33,  c  4a— PZwi.  5,  c  7. IL    A 

moimtain  of  Thrace,  cowards  Biacedonia.  Thur 
cy4. 3,0.98. 

CaacDuuM,  a  town  of  Ma^r^onia,  near  lake 
BoBbe.    lAV.  31,c41. 

CDurriNi,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inhabited 
the  modem  di^rict  of  Cerdana  in  Catalonia. 
Plm,  3,  c.  3. 

Cbulla,  or  CjBRiLLSi  now  CvreUa  VecchiOj 
a  town  of  the  Brutii  near  the  Laus.    Strab.  6. 

CerinthdSi  probably  now  Oeranda,  a  town 
of  Euboea.    C^om. 

Cernb,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cnles,  on  the  African  coast,  probably  now  Ar- 
gvin^  which  the  Bifanres  call  Ohir.  lyAnviOe. 
^Strab.  \.—Plm.  6  and  6. 

Ceron,  a  fountain  of  Histisotis,  whose  wa- 
ters rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank  of 
them.    PUn.  3,  e.  3. 

Cettos,  L  a  river  of  Mysia. ^11.  A  moun- 
tain which  separated  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 

Chaboras,  a  riyer  of  Mesopotamia,  now  aI^ 
Khabimr.  which,  joins  the  Euplufates  at  Circe- 
sium.  The  name  Arazes, by  wmckit  is  called 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  appelrs  to  be  an 
appellatiye  term,  as  we  nnd  it  applied  to  many 
other  rivers  in  antiquihr.    0AnvUU, 

Chjbronea,  a  dty  of  Boeotia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Lebadea,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.  C.  447,  and  for 
the  victory  which  Philip  of  Macedonia  obtained 
there  over  the  confederate  army  of  the  Thebans 
and  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  338.  This  town  wit- 
nessed another  bloody  engagement,  between  the 
Romans  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  and  the 
troops  ofMithridates  commanded  by  Tazilesand 
Arcnelaus,  86  B.  G.  Cheeronea  is  now  called 
KaprepAy  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with 
many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.  Cram.—Pmu.  9, 
C.  40.— Plirf.  Ml  Pdofs,  Suc—S^ab,  9. 

Chaubon,  a  maritime  town  of  Locris,  on 
the  Crissaean  gulf.  Its  harbour  apparently  stood 
where  the  Sc^  ofSalona  is  now  laid  down  in 
modem  maps.    Cram, 

Ghalcedon,  an  ancient  city  of  Bitlmiia,  op- 
posite Byzantium,  built  by  a  col<my  from  Mfe- 
«ara,  headed  by  Arg[ias,  B.  G.  685.  "  Chalce- 
Jlon  was  called  the  city  of  the  blind,  in  derision 
of  its  Greek  founders  for  overlooking  the  more 
advantageous  situation  of  Byzantium.  A  coun- 
cil against  the  Eutychian  heresy,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  has  illustrated  Ghalcedon 
which  has  taken  under  the  Turks  the  name  of 
Kddi-Seni,  or  the  Burgh  of  the  Kadi."  D^Anr 
vme.^St/rab.  l.-^Plin.  5,  c.  ^.—Mela.  1,  c.  19. 

Chalctoice,  I.  "a  country  of  Macedonia, 
south  and  east  of  Mygdonia,  so  named  from  the 
Chalcidians,  an  ancient  people  of  Kuboean  ori^ 
gin,  who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements  in 
tnispartof  lifacedoniaatanearlyperiod.  Thu- 
cf  dides  always  terms  them  the  Ghalcidians  of 
Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparently  from  the 
Ghalcidians  of  Euboea."-"  The  whole  of  Chal- 
cidice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
peninsola,  confined  between  the  ^m  of  Thes- 
alonica  and  the  Strymonicus  Smus.  But  it 
also  oomprises  within  itself  three  smaller  penin- 
•nlas,  separated  from  each  other  by  inlets  of  the 
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ChaUds. 

CealoBj  L  the  principal  city  of  Eubooa,  situ- 
ate on  the  Eoripos,  nearly  opposite  Aulis.  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  lonians  from  Atnens, 
conducted  by  Gothus.  *' The  Ghalcidians  hav- 
ing joined  the  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  PisiBtratidaB,  afibrded  the  Athenians  just 
grounds  for  reprisals."  They  therefore  namd 
over  into  EubcNi  in  great  force,  and,  after  aefieai- 
ing  the  Ghakidiana  "  seized  unon  the  lands  of 
the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  oistriboted  them 
among  4000  of  their  own  citizens.  These,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and  Ax- 
taphemes.  The  Ghalcidians,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  depen- 
dent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Euboea,  and  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 

Sonnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  firee- 
oin,  and,  aided  ^  the  Bceotians,  fortified  the 
Euripus  and  estaSushed  a  communication  with 
the  continent  by  throwing  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  channel.  Toweis  were  olaced  at  eadi 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for 
one  ship  to  pass.  Pansanias  informs  us,  that 
Ghalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  day.  Proeopi- 
us  names  it  among  the  towns  restored  by  Justi- 
nian." Oflju.- jB.  B.  ^l.-^Btrodat,b,  Tl,^ 
Diod.  Sic.  13,  355. IL  A  town  of  the  dis- 
trict Ghalcidice^  in  Sjnria,  to  which  it  probably 
communicated  Us  name.  This  town  was  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Ghalus,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
lake  below  the  city.  The  Greek  name  Ghalcis 
"  had  supplanted  the  Syriac  denomination  JEtr- 
mesrin,  little  known  at  present  in  the  vestiges 
of  a  place  which  the  Franks  call  the  Qfai  AJ^,^ 
J/Anmlle. 

Graldsa,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Eiq>hrates  and  Tigris.  Its  cajatal  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabitants  are  flimous  for  their  know- 
led^  of  astrology.  "  The  name  of  Ghaldaea, 
which  is  more  preciselv  a^ipropriated  to  the  pan 
nearest  the  Persian  gulf,  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  designation  of  tne  whole  ooontry ;  and  the 
greater  {Art  of  it  being  comprehended  between 
tne  rivers,  has  given  occasion  to  extend  to  it  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  this  country  which 
the  Arabs  name  properly  Irak ;  and  it  is  by  the 
extension  that  this  name  has  taken  in  penetrat- 
inginto  ancient  Media,  that  the  part  contiguous 
to  Babylonia  is  called  Irak  Araby.    lyAwnUe, 

Ghalt BE8,  and  Galt bbs,  a  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, near  Pontus.  They  attacked  the  ten  thou- 
sand in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  much 
spirit  and  coora^.  Th^  were  partly  conquer- 
ed by  Grcesus,  kmg  of  Lydia.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  die  Galybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain. 
Vurg.  JBn,  8,  V.  481.— 5Kr«*.  12,  Ac.— il/wB^w. 
2,  V.  TIb.—'XenopL  Anab.  4,  Ac.- Hrrodi^t.  1, 
c.  ^.—Justin.  44,  c.  3. 

Ghalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Akpfta,  a 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Chaliba^ 
nUis  to  the  neighboumg  country. 

Ghaltbomttis,  a  country  of  &krria,  so  farnoos 
for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia  drank  no 
other. 

GHALTtB,  a  river  in  ^win,  where  ^utm.  44, 
c.  3.  places  the  people  called  Galybes. 

GHAdNsa,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

CHA5Mu,amcHiiitaiiioiispaxtof  Epinis,  whiek 
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k«e«ives  ifei  naiK  IWn  Ohaob,  a  son  of  Priam, 
inadyeitently  killed  by  his  brofter  Helentis. 
There  was  a  wood  near,  where  doves  (  CAaoni<e 
ooes)  were  mid  to  deliTer  oracles.  Tne  words 
Cktumms  mktm  aie  by  ancient  authors  applied 
to  acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  inhabitants.  Lur 
am.  6,  ▼.  42&—- ClaiiiuMi.  de  Pros.  rapt.  3,  v. 
47.— Fir^.  M%,  8,  v.  335.— i»r<»p«f^.  1,  eL  9.— 
Ovid.  A.  A.  h 

CHABAimoe,  a  river  of  Phocis,  foiling  into  the 
Cophisns.    8kU.  TM.  4,  t.  46. 

Chaaonxcic,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  firom  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitions  solemnities. 

CiURTBDis,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily ,  oppcsiteanother  whirlpool  called 
Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dan- 
fferoQS  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  a  part  of 
Uie  fleet  of  U^rsses.  The  exact  situation  of 
the  Gharybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  modems, 
as  no  wmrlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now 
found  to  correspond  to  the  description  of  the  an- 
cienta  The  words  InddUin  SoifUmn  qid  vuU 
vUare  CStoryMtsi,  became  a  proverb,  to  show, 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one  evil  we  often 
All  into  a  greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Gharyb- 
dis was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  then  she  was  struck 
with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a 
whirlpool.  Lmopkr.  m  Cau.—Hbmisr,  Od,  13. 
^PntpeH.  8,  el.  IL^JOal.  14.— ODui  in  Bid. 
dt  Ponto,  4,  eL  10,  Amor,  8,  el.  16.— Ftrg.  JBn. 

Cbauk,  and  GBAva,  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  western  coast,  between  the 
Amisia,  (the  Ems)  and  the  Albis  (the  Eibe\ 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  the  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  They 
were  divided  by  the  Visurgis  (the  Weser)  into 
the  Ghauci  Majoies  on  the  east,  and  the  Mi- 
nores  on  the  west ;  and  are  mentioned  particu- 
Uurly  by  Tacitus  as  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Gtenoanic  nations,  and  remarkable  for  their 
virtues. 

Ghbudomub  iNBiTLB,  suiall  islauds  opposite 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  formed  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  Taurus  ranse. 
The  promontory  itself  was  also  called  Ghelido^ 
nium,  of  which  the  modem  name  is  Ckipe  Keli- 


GHEUDdiouM.     Vid,  CktUdowuB  Insula. 

Gbblonatas,  a  promontonr  of  EUs,  below 
Gvllene,  and  forming  the  nortnem  point  of  land 
wiuch  lies  upon  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
opposite  point  upon  thie  south  was  the  promon- 
tory Pheia.    The  cape  is  now  called  Tmttse. 

GmBtoNOPBloi,  a  peo^de  of  Garmania,  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.    PIin.6,  cd4. 

Gheltdobu,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Gbbboob,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  (^  Egypt. 
Bsrodoi.  3,  c.  156. 

Gheronjba.     Vid,  Charonea, 

GBBisoNfisus,  a  Greek  word,  rendered  by  the 
Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  Uiese 
amongthe  ancients  of  which  five  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated: the  Peloponnesos,  and  the  Tuba- 
GUN  in  the  south  of  Thrace,  and  west  of  the  Hel* 
lespont,  where  Miltiades  led  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians, and  built  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  From 
its  isthmus  to  its  fiirther  shores,  it  measured  490 
stadia,  extending  bttween  the  bay  of  Metes  and 


the  Hellespont  Next  to  the  PeloponnesBBi 
and  scarce^  less  noted,  was  the  Ghebsohbbds 
CiMBRiCA,  now  EMstein  and  JuUamd.  It  ww 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Godanns, 
which  surrounded  it  on  Uie  east  and  separatea 
it  ftam  Scandinavia;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean,  which  lay  between  it  and  the  British 
Isles.  Th6re  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
of  greater  interest  than  this.  AH  Europe  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  various  people  who 
at  difierent  times  obtained  an  establishment  in 
it,  and  who  rarely  departed  fi-om  it,  except  to 
carry  slaughter  and  devastation  into  more  civi- 
lizea  regions.  In  the  earliest  ages  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Oelts;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  the 
time  of  Marius.it  sent  forth  another  popula- 
tion, the  Gimbri,  tnat  seemed  to  threaten  even 
the  pride  of  the  conmierors  of  Garthage,  and, 
as  they  boasted  themselves,  masters  of  the  world. 
Many  centuries  afterwards  a  new  race  of  men, 
the  followers  and  worshippers  of  Odin  led  its 
narrow  bounds  to  trouble  tne  new  countries  that 
arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered  em- 
pire. The  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angli,  were  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  this  region,  ferdle  in 
warriors,  before  the  passage  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  tbe  first  and  last  of  these  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain. The  Ghersonbbcb  Taurica,  now  Crim 
Tartary.  It  had  been,  lik^  all  the  region  of  the 
Msotis  Palus,  in  the  possession  of  the  Gimme- 
rians.  The  name  Grim  or  Grimoi,  which  re- 
mains to  it,  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  D'An* 
viUe,  a  Gimmerian  derivative;  though  the  Tau- 
ri  or  Tauro-Scythae,  at  a  verjr  early  period  dis- 
possessed them  of  these  their  first  European 
abodes.  From  these  latter  people  came  the 
name  of  Taurica.  Th^  in  turn  were  for  the 
greater  part  reduced  by  Mithridates  before  the 
overthrow  of  his  power;  and  afterwards  the 
Ghersonese  became  a  tributary  kingdom,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiori^  of  the  emperors. 
On  the  second  coming  of  the  oarfoarians,  towards 
the  last  years  of  the  empire,  this  region  was 
again  the  prey  of  new  conquerors  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Gothic  tribes,  about  the  Grimea 
and  the  northern  pert  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  gave 
to  the  Ghersonese  the  name  of  Gothia.  ^he 
situation  of  this  singular  peninsula  is  too  well 
kaown  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  its 
form  and  boundaries.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forms  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  by  stretching  over  towards  the  eastern 
shore,  and  blocking  up  the  passage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais.  On  the  north,  the  morass  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  extending  inland,  formed  the 
peninsula ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Euxine, 
making  there  a  bay  called  Garcinites,  contract- 
ed to  an  extreme  narrowness  the  isthmus  that 
joined  it  to  the  shores  of  the  main  land.  The 
principal  city  was  Panticupaeum.  It  was  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  is  now  perhaps  Kerche. 
The  fifth,  sumamed  Aurea,  ties  in  fodia,  be- 
yond the  Gfanges.  Berodot.  6,  c.  33, 1.  7,  c.  58. 
— X4i>.  31,  c.  16.— Cic.  ad  Br.  2. 

GBERVsa,  a  German  people  dwelling  upon 
the  Albis  above  the  Ghauci,  and  extendmg  be- 
yond Uie  Visurgis  towards  the  Amisia  and  coun- 
try of  the  Gatti.  These  were  all  of  one  com- 
mon race;  and  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  Va- 
,  rus,  by  which  the  Ghemsoi  and  their  leader  Ar- 
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nuniiis  attained  the  highest  honoiir  and  the 
greatest  glory,  this  people  are  supposed  to  have 
become  subject  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chauci. 

ChidObus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Thes- 
salonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  army 
of  Xerxes  with  water.    Berodot.  7,  c  127. 

Cmo8,  now  Scio,  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Chione,  or  from  x^^^t  snow, 
which  was  very  frequent  there.  It  was  well  in- 
habited, and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beauti- 
ful haibour,  whicn  could  cont^  eighty  ships. 
The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  oy 
the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem.  Chios 
was  anciently  called  iBthalia,  Macris,  and  Pi- 

n  There  was  no  adultery  committed  there 
e  space  of  700  years.  PIM,  de  Virt.  Mul. 
"-EorcJL  3,  od.  19,  v.  6,  1,  SW.  10,  v.  24.— 
Bami,  7,  c  4.— iMrto,  2,  c.  2.— fi»ra*.  2. 

Choispes,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  falling  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  water  of  this  river  was  sacred  to  the  use  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  carried  with  them  a 
supply  of  it  in  all  their  expeditions.  It  rose  near 
the  mountains  Orontes  in  Media,  and  crossed 
the  Satrapy  of  Susiana,  passing  by  the  royal 
city  of  Susa.  The  part  or  this  river  which  be- 
longs to  Media  was  called  EuUeus,  the  Ulai  of 

the  prophet  Daniel. II.  Another,  called  also 

Choes,  which  Chaussard  believes  to  be  the  pro- 
per name.— — ^m.  Another,  which  rose  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Paropamisus  mons,  and,  after 
joining  the  Cophes  near  the  town  of  N^, 
emptied  into  tne  Indus  on  the  nearer  side. 
B^od.  1, 188.— PK«.  6, 26.— Arr. 

Chorismh,  a  Scythian  tribe,  of  the  great  na- 
tion o^the  SacsB,  ^[welling  upon  the  Oxus  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Sogdiana.  On 
the  south  and  south-west  they  had  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Their  coundy  is  now  called  KhoaresnL 
Its  present  inhabitants  are  the  Usbecks,  or 
Chinese  Tartars. 

Chronus.  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
(IMMania\  now  the  3Smel,  or,  as  the  Poles 
oenominate  it,  the  Niemen.  It  rises  in  the  same 
country,  in  regions  remote  from  the  knowledge 
and  civilizations  of  the  Romans,  and,  afler  pass- 
ing in  a  winding  course  through  the  forest^s 
which  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Republic  had 
not  subdued,  and  which  were  little  subject  to 
the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  it  falls  into  the 
Baltic  between  the  gulf  of  Dantzig  and  the  gulf 
of  Livonia,  scarcely  better  known  to  the  people 
of  antiquity. 

Chrtsa,  and  Chrtse,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in 
that  part  which  constituted  the  Troad.  It  was 
south  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  upon  the  Sinus 
Adramvttenus,  and  appears  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer to  have  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo, sumamed  Smintheus.  'Mela. — Horn.  1,37. 

Cbrtsas,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
Simasthus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  44. 

Chrtsopous,  a  promontory  and  port  of  Asia, 
opposite  Byzantium,  now  Scutari. 

Chrtsorrhoas,  I.  a  river  of  Syria.  It  pass- 
ed by  Damascus,  and  streamed  through  the  city 
divided  into  several  currents.  The  modem 
name  of  Ba/radi  is  derived  from  another  name, 
Bardine,  by  which  it  was  also  known  in  anti- 
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q^ty. n.  Another  of  Argolis,  that  flowed 

through  the  city  of  Troezene. 

CiBALf,  now  SwiUi,  a  town  d  Pannonia, 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Constantine. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Gratian.  Eutrop.  10, 
C.4.— 3toratt.3<^c.24. 

CiBTRA,  now  Buruzj  a  town  of  Phry^a  on 
the  Lycus,  towards  the  borders  of  Lycia.  It 
was  called  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  Ctba- 
RA  Parva  in  Pamphylia.  The  latter  of  these 
towns  stood  near  the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melas.  Moral.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33.— Cic.  in  Verr, 
4,  c.  l3.—AUic.  6,  ep.  2. 

CicoNEs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  the  He- 
brus.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  con- 
quered them,  and  plundered  their  chief  city 
Ismarus,  because  iney  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Msl.  10,  v.  83,  i  15, 
V.  313.— Ftr^.  G.  4,  v.  520,  Ac^MOa,  c.  2. 

CiLtcxA,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south,  said  by  the  poets  and  mythoiogists  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor.  On 
the  north  mount  Taurus  divided  it  from  Pisi- 
dia,  Lycaonia  in  Phrygian  and  Cataoniain  Cap- 
padocia ;  Pamphvlia  boraered  on  it  towards  the 
north-west ;  on  the  south-west  it  had  the  open 
Mediterranean :  on  the  east  the  Amanus  mons, 
which  separated  it  from  Comagene;  and  on  the 
south  the  Anion  Cilicius  lay  between  it  and 
Cyprus,  and  formed  with  the  Issicus  Sinus  its 
boundaiy  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  by 
land^into  this  mountain-bound  country  was  on 
the  ^de  of  Cappadocia,  through  the  (Jiliciae  or 
Tauri  Pylse,  through  which  ^exander  effected 
his  passage,  and  the  ArmanicsBjOr  Syriae  P3rte, 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  Persian  Darius. 
Cilicia  was  gec^graphically  divided  into  Cilicia 
Aspera  and  Cilicia  Campestris.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  former  were,  Selinus,  afterwards 
Trajanopolis,  and  now  SekfUiy  Seleucia,  and 
Tarsus  the  common  capital ;  in  the  latter  were 
Anazarbus  and  Issus,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  king.  In  the  historians  of  the  east- 
em  empire  the  name  of  Lsauria  extended  over 
the  Taurus,  and  was  often  applied  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  Cilicia.  The  whole,  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, that  is  to  say,  in  the  ages  of  the  Crusades, 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  lAon.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Cilices  is  objure ;  but  those  who  poe^ 
sessed  the  coimtry  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  wandered  to  Syria,  and  to  have  received 
then  permission  to  fix  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try called  afterwards  Cilicia.  They  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  Alex- 
ander, and  of  his  successors.  In  Qie  time  of  the 
Seleucidse  the  people  of  Cilicia  became  greatly 
addicted  topiracv,and  were  only  reduced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans,  who  appointed  Oiree 
leaders  against  them  at  different  times ;  Servi- 
lius  sumamed  Isauricus  for  his  victories  obtain- 
ed in  these  parts,  Cicero,  and  Pompey.  The 
modem  nameof  CUicia  is  RshU^  whidi  occupies 
very  nearly  the  extent  of  country  between  the 

mountains  and  the  sea. 11.  A  pan  of  the 

Troad,  about  the  Sinus  Adramyttenus,  was  also 
called  Cilicia  from  the  Cilices,  who,  together 
with  the  Leleges  in  Homer's  time,  inhabited  that 
region.  From  these  Cilices  the  name  of  Cilicia 
was  given  to  the  country  between  the  Taurus 
and  the  Mediterranean,  in  which,  after  the  Tro- 
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JanwWytliqrfizwltheiDselTes.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  lay 
about  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  was  by  the 
Romans  erected  into  a  prefecture.  It  contained 
the  city  of  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  1.—  Varro.  if.  i2. 2,  c  W.—Sweton. 
in  Vesp,  ^.—Bsrodet.  2,  c.  17,  Z\.—JusUn.  11, 
c.  11.— Cvfi.  3,  c.  4.— Ptt».  5b  c.  27. 

CiMBRi,  a  people  of  Grermany,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were 
conquered  bv  Marius.  Flor,  3,  c.  3.  Vid. 
CkUtt  and  CkBTStmesus  Cmbrica, 

CiMiNUs,  now  Viierbey  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etruria.     Virg,  Mn,  7,  v.  697.— Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

CiMM£Rii,  I.  a  people  near  the  Palus  Maeo- 
tis,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  After  they  had  been 
masters  of  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Alyatt^  king  of  Lydia.  The 
history  of  these  people  is  wrapt  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity as  that  which  envelopes  the  accounts  of 
the  Celtee,  Cimbri,  and  Teutones.  By  some 
antiquarians  they  are  considered  to  have  been 
of  Cimbric  origin,  and  by  others  of  Celtic ;  and 
though  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  such 
was  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  that  portion  of 
the  Celtae  which  continued  in  the  north-eastern 
legions  when  the  greater  part  roamed  onward 
towards  the  west  In  this  case,  and,  perhaps,  at 
any  rate,  they  must  have  greatly  dinered  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  from  the  other  Celts,  as  well  from 
the  mixture  which  the  laUer  admitted  in  their 
migrations,  as  from  similar  chan^  which  th^ 
must  themselves  have  been  subject  to  on  the 
passage  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  and  more 
northern  tribes  that  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
south,  the  region  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
Idseotis,  the  gates  of  Europe  towards  Asia.  B^ 

redot.  1,  c  6,  &C.  1. 4,  c  1,  &c. IL  Another 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally 
imagioed  to  have  lived  in  caves  near  the  sea- 
shore of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing 
themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  have 
made  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plun- 
der. In  coase<}uence  of  this  manner  of  tiving. 
the  country  which  they  iohabited  was  supposed 
to  be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  odscu- 
nty,  the  expression  of  CvmamericuKdarknesi  has 

froverbially  been  used.  Homer,  according  to 
lutarch,  arew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto 
from  this  gloomy  and  dismal  country,  where  also 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phle- 
gethon,  and  all  the  dreadful  abodes  of  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Bonur.  Od.  13. — Virg.  JEn,  B.— 
Ooid,  MbL  11,  V.  592^  Ac.— £l^a».  5.  Vid. 
CeUtB  and  Avemm. 

Cmmerium,  now  Otm,  a  town  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cim- 
merii.  Of  this  Chersonese,  says  D'Anville, 
**  the  mountainous  part  towards  the  south  pre- 
served the  name  of^mons  Cimmerius,  in  which 
an  ancient  place  is  discovered,  called  Eiki 
£rtm,OTtlieOI<f  JKHm.'*    AJU0,l,cl9. 

CimOlits,  now  ArgenHera,  an  island  in  the 
Cretan  Sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
Ooid,  Ma.  tr.  463.— P2ti».  36,  c.  16. 

CviOA,  uowfiima,  a  river  of  Spain,  flowing 
from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  the  Iberus. 
lAtain,  4,  V.  21.— C<».  B.  C.  1, 48. 

CxvouLOM,  now  CingoU,  a  town  of  Picenum. 
Gcf.  BOL  Civ.  1,  c.  15.— Cw.  AtL  7,  ep.  11. 
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CiNTPs,  and  Cintfbits,  a  river  of  Afirica,  in 
the  country  of  the  Qaramantes.  It  rose  in  the 
mons  Chaiitum,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  S3rrticu8. 
On  its  banks  was  the  town  of  Cinyps.  Hsro- 
dot.  4,  c.  19a— PZi».  5,  c.  4.— -Lfk»».  9,  v.  787. 

Cios,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace.    Plin.  6,  c.  32. 

— II.  A  commercial  place  of  Phiygia.— 
The  name  of  three  cities  in  Bithynia. 

CiRCfiu,  now  CircellOf  a  j)romontory  of  La- 
tium,  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at 
the  south  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  people 
were  called  Circeieftses.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  2i48. 
^Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  799.— I^iu.  6,  c.  17.— Cic. 
N.  D.%  c  19. 

CmRHA,  and  Ctrrha,  a  town  of  Pbocis,  at 
the  head  of  the  Crissaean  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pleistus.  It  was  only  10  miles  from  Delphi, 
and  was  used  as  its  port.  Cyrrha  is  &mous  for 
the  Sacred  War  excited  against  it  for  the  vio- 
lence offered  by  the  Cyrrhsans  to  a  Phocian 
maid  returning  from  Delphi.  The  Amphic- 
tyons,  under  whose  protection  all  those  were  in 
some  measure  considered  who  visited  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  denounced  an  exterminating  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  place ; 
and  the  oracle  having  seconded  the  denuncia- 
tion of  this  body,  the  whole  Cyrrhaean  territory 
was  held  accurst,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
which  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
were  called  upon  to  take  arms  against  Cyrrha. 
For  ten  years  the  little  state  held  out  against  the 
combined  influence  of  violence  and  oi  supersti- 
tion; but,  at  last,  being  overcome,  the  whole 
country  was  laid  under  an  interdict^  the  walls 
of  the  city  demolished,  the  surroundmg  habita- 
tions were  razed,  and  it  was  forbidden  ever  after 
to  cultivate  the  land  which  they  had  occupied. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  seven 
sages ;  and  Solon,  the  greatest  among  them,  took 
part  in  this  extirpating  contest.  "  The  Cyr- 
rhsean  Dlain  and  port,  which  are  now  accursed, 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Cyrrhflei  and 
Acra^llidse,  a  nefarious  race,  who  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ransacked 
its  treasures."  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  said, 
by  Sir  W.  Qell,  to  be  still  discernible  near  the 
village  of  Xeno  Pegadia.  Paus. — Phoc.  37. 
-:-J5scA.  in  Ctes. 

'  CiRTA,  a  town  of  Numidia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  that  country.  It  stood  about  mid- 
way between  the  coast  and  the  Aurasius  mons, 
on  the  river  Ampsagas,  towards  the  source.  In 
the  time  of  Cnsar  it  assumed  the  name  of  Sitia- 
noTum  Colonia,  but  this  was  changed  into  Coti- 
sti»nHnay  which  it  has  retained  t<^  modem  times. 

CisALPii9i  GiLUA.     Vid.  Gaul. 

CuPADlNA  GiLLU.     Vid.  Oaul. 

CissA,  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  on  the  coast  of 
Libumia,  above  Dalmatia ;  it  is  now  Pago. 

CiflsiA,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  which  Susa 
was  the  capital.    Berodot,  5,  c.  49. 

CuBus,  a  mountain  of  Macedcmia,  near  which 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Ctphjeron,  a  lofty  ridge  that  lay  between  the 
territories  Boeotia  and  Megaris,  and  united 
with  mount  Pames,  which,  stretching  out  to  the 
north-east,  separated  Boeotia  from  Attica.  No 
spot  in  Greece  is  more  famous  among  the  poets ; 
and  the  scene  of  the  tragical  stories  of  Actaeon's 
fate,  of  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  of  the  exix^ 
sure  of  (Edipus,  which,  in  its  result,  aflbrded 
\  matter  for  the  two  greatest  efforts  of  the  genius 
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«f  fMbocka.  was  on  this  celebrated  monnl. 
Pami.  Boot.  2.— <S^.  (Ed,  Tifr.  1461.  "  It  is 
BOW  shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  de- 
solation ;  and  covered  only  with  dark  stinted 
shmbs.  Towards  its  summit,  however,  it  is 
crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  derives 
its  modem  name  of  ElaUa*'  DodweWs  Travels. 

CrrHABiSTA,  a  promontory  of  Gaul.  La 
CioUU,  near  CeresU,    D^AwoiUe, 

CinuM,  now  ChiMy  a  town  of  Cy])rus,  where 
Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against  £gypt< 
PImL  in  Cim.r-Tkiicfd,  l,c.  112. 

CuLDKDs,  a  river  of  EUs,  passing  near  Olym- 
pia,  and  honoured  next  to  tlie  Alphens.  Pans. 
o,  c.  7. 

OuLNius,  or  Clanis,  I.  a  river  of  Campania. 

Virg.  0. 2,  V.  996. li  of  Etrnria,  now  CAifl- 

110.    SU.  8,  V.  434.— 7\wt/.  1,  An.  79. 

CZiAROs,  or  Clarus,  a  town  of  Ionia,  with  a 
fimntain.  grove,  and  temple  of  Apollo,  on  which 
account  he  was  sumamed  Clarius.  It  is  situated 
near  Colophon,  and  was  founded,  according  to 
mythologists,  by  Manlo,  the  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias.  Nearchus  says  it  received  its  name  from 
«rXi|fM(,  sars.-^Jpyuciolati.y—Plin.  I,  9,  c.  103. 
— Oinrf.  1,  Mel.  V.  515. 

CLASTiDiUM,  a  town  of  Laguria,  now  Chias- 
iefgio,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Marcellus  gained  the  spolia  opima  by  slaying 
Yiridomarus,  king  of  the  Gtoesata.  Clastidium 
was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  aAer  the  battle  of  Ti- 
einus,  with  considerable  magazines  which  the 
Romans  had  laid  up  there ;  and  it  formed  the 
ehief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia.  It  was  afterwards  burnt 
by  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligurians. 
Cram.—Sirab.  5,  ^.--Pol^.  9,  34;  3,  69.— 
PUa.  vU.  Marc.^Val.MiX.  1,  l.—Uv.  91,48; 
39,  29,  2l."Cic.  .Tuac.  Disp.  4, 39. 

CxjiTERNA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  about 
Aine  miles  from  Bononia. 

CLAUMOPdus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.    Plin. 

5,  c.  94. Another  of  Pontus, of  Dacia, 

—of  Isauria,  into  which  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius introduced  a  Roman  colony.  Heyl.  Cosm. 

Clazomenjs,  a  city  of  Ionia  In  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  Smymaeus  Sinus  from  a  larger  one.  It  was 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  for  its  wines,  and  for  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Apollo  in  itsneighbourhood. 
The  modem  Vowrla  is  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Bcyl.  Cosm,— -Plin.  1, 14,  c.  l.—Cic. 
3,  de  Oral.  34. 

Clbons,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  to  the  north- 
east of  Nemea  and  mount  Tretus.  Strabo  places 
it  190  stadia  from  Argos  on  the  one  side,  and 
80  from  Corinth  on  the  other :  he  adds  that  its 
situation  fully  justifies  the  epithet  ebtriftwai 
applied  to  it  l^  Homer.  The  ruins  of  Cleonae 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  ConrUse. 

Cram,  Or, IL  B.  570. 11.  A  town  in  the 

peninsulaofChalcidice,said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Chalcis.  Hsrodot.  7,99. 
-^Plin.  4, 10.— flfefflc.  PmU.  PolU.  30,  916. 

Cleopatru.     Vid.  Arsinds. 

CLEPSTimA,  a  fountain  on  mount  Ithome, 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mes- 
sene.    Cram, 

Cldanub  mons,  a  part  of  the  Appenines 
south  of  the  river  Neathns,  now  called  MnUe 
Vistkrdo,    Cram, 
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CiiMAX,  I.  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  neigV 
bourhood  of  Phaselis,  leading  f^om  Lyciainto 
Pamphylia.  This  pass  is  so  much  contracted 
by  a  orow  of  mount  Taurtis,  that  Alexander,  in 
enteriog  Pamphylia,  was  forced  to  lead  his 
troops  through  the  sea.  D* AiwiUe.-^—VL  A 
defile  through  which  the  road  from  Argolis  to 
Mantinea  runs.  The  modem  Scala  Ton  Beff^ 
or  the  Bey's  Causey,  probably  answers  to  the 
ancient  pass.    Cram. 

CuMBERRis.     Vid  Augusta  Ausdaruni, 

CuTiE,  I.  a  wild  and  savage  people  of  Cilicia, 
addicted  to  plunder.  They  assembled  under 
Trosobor,  a  warlike  chief;  and  pitched  their 
camp  on  a  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain in  the  range  of  Taurus,  whence  they  sal- 
lied against  the  neighbouring  cities,  plundered 
the  people  and  merchants,  and  utterly  ruined 
navigation  and  commerce.  They  laia  siege  to 
the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  routed  a  body  of 
horse,  sent  from  Cyria,  under  Curtius  Sevems, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  They  were  at  length 
ruined  by  dissension  among  themselves,  and 
their  leader,  Trosobor,  was  put  to  death.     71»- 

cU.  Ann.  19,  56. II.  Livy  (44,  9.)  Notices  s 

spot  named  Clitae,  in  the  immedmte  vicinity  of 
Cassandrea.    Cram, 

CuTOR,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  an 
the  Aroanius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cli* 
tor,  the  son  of  Azan.  The  site  is  now  called 
Kdtzanss.  There  was  at  Clitor,  according  to 
Pliny,  a  fountain  which  rendeied  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  Cram. — Pans, 
Aread,  91.— P^in.  4,  19,  Z.—Strab.  8,  388.— 

Ooid.  Met.  15,  399. II.  Pausanias  likewise 

mentions  a  river  Clitor,  whose  fishes  were  said 
to  sing  like  thrushes.    Cram. 

CuTUMNus,  a  small  but  noted  riyer  of  tTm- 
bria,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebia, 
which,  with  several  small  streams,  unites  in 
forming  the  Tinia,  modem  Timia.  The  vici- 
nity of  this  river  is  celebrated  by  many  Romaa 
poets,  as  afibrding  suitable  victims  to  be  offered 
u]»  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  their  country's 
tnumphs.  This  stream  now  bears  the  name 
of  ClUwmo.  Cram.-^Plin.  8,  ep.  8. 

Cloaca.     Vid.  Cloasina^  Part  III. 

Clupea,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aspis,  by  the  Romans 
Clupea,  or  Clypea,  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
the  nill  or  eminence  on  which  it  was  situated. 
It  was  built  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  ezpeditibft  of 
Agathocles.  Vestiges  of  this  town  ate  still 
kncnm  to  exist  under  the  name  of  AJtHbia.  Iat. 
97,99. 

ClusImi  roMTSs,  baths  in  Etruria.  Sdrai.  U 
ep.  15,  V.  9. 

Clcsiom,  now  GUtun,  one. of  the  principal 
lowns  of  Etruria,  the  capital  of  Porsennm.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  borne  the  name  Camera,  and 
to  nave  belonged  to  the  Camertes  in  ngcs  anuv 
rior  not  only  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  even 
to  the  occupation  of  Etraria  by  that  race  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrheni,  po»* 
sessed  it  at  the  era  assumed  for  the  mjrthologi- 
cal  account  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy. 
The  Clanis  flowed  near  it  on  the  north-east,  hr* 
ine  between  it  and  the  city  of  Perusia  and  the 
Thrasymenian  lake.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
Grauls  under  Brennus ;  and  it  was  here  that  tb0 
Roman  ambassadors  had  an  interyiew  wfth  that 
conquering  baAariail,  and  by  their  pride  fa^d^ 
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kd  kim  to  tlu»  8i«k  of  Eome.  Modem  CSlMini^ 

represented  as  occvpyiog  the  site  of  the  Clusiiim, 
whkh  we  have  just  descritwd ;  but  a  more  recent 
city  of  the  same  name,  called  for  distinction  No- 
Tuif,  wp8  bniU  under  the  i^penines,  north  of 
Arretiiim,  and  towards  thebordersof  Cisalpine 
Oaiil.  Of  the  magnificent  mausoleum  which 
porsenna  is  said  to  have  erected  for  himself  at 
Clnsium,  no  vestige  remains  to  confirm  the  im- 
probable account.  Liv.  3,  9,  and  5.  33,  and  10, 
S&.— JPIm.  36,  13.— Cmm.  At  the  north  of 
Clnsimn  there  was  a  lake,  called  dusina  Uums, 
which  extended  northward  as  far  as  Arretium, 
and  had  a  communication  with  the  Amus. 
JHad,  14.— Virg,  jEn.  10,  v.  167  and  665. 

CLUsnn,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Oaul.  Polyb.  2. 

CsiKMis,  a  mountain  connected  with  the  hills 
of  Boeotia,  which  now  beloncs  to  the  chain 
called  T^iamia.  It  imparted  its  name  to  the 
^ncnemidian  LocrL    Cramr—St/rab.  9. 

Cmno,  and  Omibus,  a  tower  of  Doris  in  Ca- 
ria,  on  the  Tnopian  promontoiy.  Venus  was 
Uie  chief  dei^  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  far 
mous  statue  made  by  Fraziteles.  The  place  is 
now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Borai,  1,  od.  30.  PUn, 
36,cl5. 

CMOflm.     Vid,  Onnmu, 

CoocvGioa,  a  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  road  from  Halice  to  Hermione, 
cpposfite  another  called  Thornax.  The  more  an- 
«unt  name  of  this  mouiit  was  Pron,  which  was 
chani^ed  to  Coccjgius  from  the  fabled  metamor- 
phosBs  of  Jupiter  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  by 
theGreeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  that  xod,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base. 
That  dLhoko  was  situated  on  the  opposite  hilL 
OwH.— i^w.  Cor.  3a 

Cocomni,  I.  apromontoiy  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Capo  di  SHiOf  which  according  to  Polybius, 
narked  the  sqiaration  of  the  Ionian  from  the 
Sicilian  Sea.—^*!!  '^  A  town  prob^ly  named 
OocinUUD,  but  which  is  written  Consilinum 
Caatrum,  and  Consentia,  in  Pliny  and  Mela, 
accords  apparentl]^  with  Stilo^  from  which  the 
cape  now  aerives  its  appellation."    Cram. 

CocfnM,  1,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  blends 
its  waters  with  the  Acheron,  b  is  one  of  the 
fobled  riveis  of  hell.  The  word  is  derived  from 

nwwtr,   U   lamtnL     Vid.   Acheron. II.   A 

river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Lucrine 
lake. 

CoDASus  nmra,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  BaiHe,  which  Tacitus  calls  Mare  8uevi- 
emn,  from  the  Suevisn  nations  that  bordered 
upon  it.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  gulf, 
bat  imagined  that  it  environed  Scandinavia, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  or  a  collec- 
tion of  islands.    JffAnviUe. 

CiSLA  EtTBOUB,  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Eubcea  which  lay  between  Aulis  and  Geraestus. 
ft  was  dangerous  to  navigators  in  stormy  wea- 
ther. Cram.SUvb.  I0.—Iiv.  31,  it— He- 
rod. S.  13. 

C<BLi,  a  quarter  of  Athens.    Vid.  Athena. 

CiBLiMovriirA.    Vtd.  Rama. 

C<BLn)BifOif«,oneofthehiUsofllome.  Vid. 
Boma. 

CoKMMom  MOMB,  a  mountain  of  Dacia,  re- 
vMurkaMe  as  having  been  the  residence  of  apon- 
ttf,  m  whose  person  the  Getes  believed  the  deity 
was  inearoale.    I/AnHae. 

Cobcsi,  and  Colobos,  a  coantiy  of  Asia,  at 


the  south  of  Asialie  Sarmatia,  east  of  theEuine 
Sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia,  now 
called  MvngreUa.  It  is  famous  for  the  ejqpedi- 
tion  of  the  Argpnauts,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Medea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poisonous  herbs,  and 
produced  excellent  flax.  1  he  inhabitams  weie 
originally  Egyptians,  who  settled  there  when 
S^csths,  king  ol  Egypt,  extended  his  conquests 
in  the  north.  In  the  tune  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire Colchis  was  called  Lazica ;  and  the  name 
of  Colchi  appears  to  have  been  repUced  by  that 
of  Laza,  which  was  Ibnnerly  only  proper  to  a 
particular  nation,compnsed  in  the  limits  of  what 
IS  now  named  Guria  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  FcuB.  That  which  is  now  known  under  the 
name  of  JiAngrelia^  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fhasis  ascending  towarcis  the 
north,  is  only  a  part  of  Colchis,  as  is  that  more 
inland  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and 
called  bnorUi.  VAnmUe.^^Juv.  6,  v.  640.— 
Flace.  6,  V.  4lS.—Eor(U.  2,  od.  13,  y.  8.— fi^riA 
II.— Ptoi.  6,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met  13,  v.  ^iA.Amor. 
%  el.  14,  V.  28.— Jlfcto,  1,  c.  19, 1. 3,  e.  a 

CoLua,  a  promontory  about  20  stadia  fr^om 
Phalerum,  whither  the  wrecks  of  the  Persiaa 
fleet  were  said  to  have  been  carried  afler  tha 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus 
Colias.  This  promontory  still  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  it  is  occasionally  designated 
by  that  of  Tri^pyrgoi.  Cramj—Berod.  a  96: 
9,39a 

CoLLATu,  a  town  of  Latium.  to  the  north 
of  Gtebii,  a  colony  of  Alba,  celebrated  by  th# 
sacrifice  of  Lucretia.  The  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  this  town  was  called  Via  Collatina. 

Cram.—Strab.  5,  229. 11.  Another  in  Apur 

lia,  near  mountGarganus,  now  CoUalina,  Cram, 
—PUn.  3,  IL 

CoLUNA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  regiona 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius.  Vid. 

Roma.    Cram.—  Vatro. Porta,  one  of  the 

gates  of  ancient  Rome,  more  anciently  called 
Agonensis,  su|^)osed  to  answer  to  the  present 
Porta  Salara.  It  was  by  this  ^e  that  tha 
Gauls  entered  Rome.    Cram. — Liv.  6, 41. 

Colons,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Lamp- 
sacns,  a  colony  of  Miletus. 

CoLONii,  I.  now  Colchester,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  This  is  not  allowed  by  Cambden^ 
who  derives  the  present  name  from  that  of  the 
river  Colne.  In  the  geography  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  name  will  be  more  frequently  found 
than  that  of  Colonia,  if  we  except  Augusta  and 
Castra.  This  name,  when  applied  to  a  city, 
indicated  that  on  its  reduction  the  Romans  had 
sent  thither  a  colony  from  the  capital ;  and  that 
it  had  been  invested  with  certain  privileges,  for 
the  most  part  municipal,  though  sometimes  alsa 
political.  Such  towns  were  designated  gene- 
rally by  a  surname,  from  some  circumstance  at- 
tending their  settlement. II.  EauESTRis,  a 

colony  planted  bv  Caesar  cm  the  Lacus  Lema- 
ntis,  at  a  place  called  previously  Noviodunum. 
It  is  now  Nyon,  neai^the  comer  of  the  lake  at 

which  the  Rhone  resumes  its  course. IIL 

Trajana,  called  also  Ulpia,  instead  of  Colonia. 
It  was  a  town  of  Belgica,  and  is  now  EleUen  in 
Cleves,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.— IV. 
Agripfina,  a  town  of  Belgica  in  Germania  Se- 
eunda,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Germanieus  was  bora  m  this  place,  aM 
when  at  her  request  the  emperor  Claudius  asia- 
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Uished  in  it  a  colony,  the  name  of  its  patroness 
was  bestowed  on  the  new  settlement  It  is  now 
Cologne  upon  the  Rhine.  Ialc. — 5fu«*.— V. 
MoRiNORCBf,  a  town  of  Glaul,  now  Terrouen  in 

Aitois. Vl.  NoRBBNaas,  a  town  of  Spain, 

now  Alcantara. VII.  Valentu,  a  town  of 

Spain,  which  now  bears  the  same  name. 

ColOnos,  an  eminence  near  Athens.  Vid. 
Athena. 

Colophon,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  first  built  by  Mopsus  the 
son  of  Manto,  and  colonized  by  the  sons  of  Cod- 
rus.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Mimnermus, 
Nicander,  and  Xenophanes,  and  one  of  the  cities 
which  diluted  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  ELomei .  Apollo  had  a  temple  ihere. 
Strab.  14.— Pti*.  14,  c.  20.— P/m«.  %  c.  3.— 
Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  54.— Cic.  pro  Arch.  Poet.  8.— 
Ovid,  MU.  6,  V.  a 

CoLossE,  and  CoLoaens,  a  large  town  of  Phry- 
eia,  near  Laodicea,  between  the  Lycus  and  the 
Meander.  The  government  of  this  city  was 
democratical,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
One  of  the  first  Christian  churches  was  esta- 
blished there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  was 
addressed  to  it.    Plin.  21,  c.  9. 

CoLUBRARU,  now  MmUe  Cokibre,  a  small 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiusa.    Plin.  3.  c.  5. 

Column*  Herculis.     Vid.  AbUa. Pro- 

tei,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexandria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  built  near  them,  though  Homer 
places  them  in  the  island  of  Pharos.  Odys.  4, 
T.  351.— Fif^.  Mn.  11,  v.  262. 

CoMAQENA.  A  small  portion  of  Syria  was 
distinguished  by  this  name,  having  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  Minor  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
and  south  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  west  Lbe  narrow 
district  of  Cilicia.  The  capital  was  Samosata, 
now  Semisatf  and  the  whole  region  is  now  called 
AJaduli.  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, 
a  part  of  the  family  called  Seleucidas  are  thought 
to  nave  established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  maintained  themselves 
there  till  Vespasian  reduced  it  to  a  province  of 
his  mijB^htv  empire.  It  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Euphratesian  province,  ^ab.  11 
and  ir-^D'AwDilU. 

CoMANA,  (<r,  and  orvm,)  L  a  town  of  Pon- 
tos  towards  Armenia  Minor,  near  the  source  of 
the  Iris.  It  had  a  famous  temple  of  Bellona, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Comana  Cappado- 
cia, where  the  worship  of  that  goddess  was  the 
same  as  at  this  place.  In  this  city  Iphigenia  is 
said  to  have  made  the  votive  offering  of  her  hair. 
The  modem  name  of  this  Comana  is  thought  to 

be  T\d)achzay  in  the  district  called  Amasia. 

II.  Another  in  Cappadocia.  According  to 
D'Anville  its  present  name  is  El  Boston^  but 
others  call  it  Arminacha.  It  was  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Sarus,  near,  or  perhaps  upon,  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Taurus  mons  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria.  Comana  was  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  where  there  were  above  6000 
ministers  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior 
boi  the  king  of  the  country.  This  hiffh  office 
was  genendly  conferred  upon  one  of  tne  royal 
&mihr.  BiH.  Alex,  66.—Flacc.  7,  v.  636.— 
Sk'ob.VL 
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Comaru,  the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Cam^ 
rin  in  India. 

CoMARus,  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  near 
Nicopolis. 

CoMBREA,  a  town  near  Pallene.  BerodoL  7, 
c.  123. 

Comedo,  a  Scythian  people,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Sacae.  They  belonged  to  Scjrthia  intra 
Imaum,  and  dwelt  upon  those  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Sogdiana,  about  the  springs  of  th* 
laxartes.    PtoL 

Commao£ne.     Vid.  Comagena. 

CoMPSA,  now  Consay  a  town  of  the  Hirpini 
in  Italy.  This  town  revolted  to  Hannibal  afte^ 
his  victory  at  Cannae,  and  was  made  the  deposi- 
tory of  his  becgage  and  munitions  when  on  his 
march  towards  Campania.  It  was  before  this 
city  that  Milo,  the  assassin  of  Clodius.  was  kill- 
ed, according  to  Yell.  Paterc. ;  but  others  read 
Cossa  for  Compsa.  The  territory  of  Lacania 
was  just  south  of  this  place ;  and  on  the  south- 
east was  the  nearest  frontier  of  Camjpania. 

CoMPSATUS,  a  river  of  Thrace,  tailing  into 
the  lake  Bistonis.     Berodat.  7,  c.  109. 

CotifuM,  now  Comoy  on  the  lake  called  by 
the  ancients  Larius,  in  the  3fUanese.  It  was 
situate  at  the  north  of  Insubria,  at  the  bottom 
of  t^e  lake  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing municipi^  in  the  dme  of  the  younger 
Plmy,  a  native  of  that  liighland  town.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Novum  Conmm  by  Caesar, 
who  established  there  a  colony.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. 
—Uv.  33,  c  36  and  21.—8u£L  in  Jul  28.— 
Plin.  1,  ep.  3.— Cic.  Fhm.  13,  ep.  35. 

CoNCANi,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived  chief- 
ly on  milk  mixea  with  horse's  blood.  Their 
chief  town,  Concana,  is  now  called  SanliUana, 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  463.— 5W.  3,  v.  361.— Horo*.  3, 
od.  4,  V.  34. 

CoNDATE,  aname  conunon  to  manjr  places 
in  Gaul.  D' Anville  says  it  denotes  a  situation 
in  a  comer  between  two  rivers.  The  principal 
one  is  the  capital  of  the  Rhedones,  stiU  a  popu- 
lous city  bearing  the  name  of  Rennes. 

CoNDiviENUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nam- 
netes,  situated  on  the  river  Liger  near  its  mouth ; 
its  modehi  name  is  Nantes: 

CoNDocHATEs,  a  hvcr  of  India,  foiling  into 
the  Ganges.  The  modem  name  assigned  to 
this  stream  is  Kandaky  which  flows  into  the 
Granges  on  the  left  side. 

CoNDRUsi,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose 
name  is  retained  in  the  modem  canton  of  Con- 
drosy  situated,  accor4ing  to  LemairCy  on  either 
side  of  the  river  VOurthe,  ancient  Ultra. 

CoNFLCTENTEs,  a  towu  at  the  confluence  of  the 
MoselUy  and  the  Bhine^  now  CoblentZy  the  sta- 
tion, anciently,  of  the  first  legion.   Beyl.  Coam. 

CoNiAa,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  the 
Iberus.    Strab.  8. 

CoNntiBRiGA,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  the  modem 
Coimbray  is  celel^rated  in  Portugul  for  its  uni- 
versity.   D'Anville. 

CoNBBNTiA,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Crathis,  is  designated  by  Strabo,  (6,  255,) 
as  the  capital  of  the  Bmtii.  It  was  taken  by 
Hannibal  after  the  surrender  of  Petilia,  boi 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war.  The  modem  C&n- 
senza  answers  to  the  old  town.  OoNk— Z49. 
33,  30.— P«i«<.  3,  5.— Pfcrf.  p.  67. 

CONSTAMTDfOPduS.     Vid,  BfZMiH^im, 
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CoMTiBBDm,  a  river  of  Thnce,  rising  in 
ttUHint  Haemns,  and  discharging  itself  into  the 
il^rianes  some  disumoe  above  its  conflaence 
with  the  Hebms. 

CoNTOPORu.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
roue  from  Mycsene  to  Corinth,  by  way  of  Te- 
iMa.    PolybA6,lS, 

Coirnu-AciMUi^  a  Roman  post  in  Dacia, 
on  the  Danabe.  it  received  this  name  fiK>m  its 
sitiiation  opj^osite  A^oincum,  JSiufa,  on  the 
Pannonian  side,  and  is  now  PeU, 

CopjB,  a  smail  but  ancient  town  of  BoBotia, 
on  the  noithem  bank  of  the  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Near  it  was  the  Athamanian 
plain,  which  takes  its  name  from  Athamais,  so 
lamed  in  ancient  traditions,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  there.  North  of  Acraephia  "  is  a 
triangular  island  "  in  the  lake,  "  on  which  are 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Coj^ ;  and  more  dis- 
.  tant,  on  another  island,  the  village  of  T^opoHas, 
which  gives  itspresent  name  to  the  lake.  Panu. 

Gopla  PALos,  now  lAmme^  a  lake  in  Boeo- 
tia,  towards  the  northern  borders  and  the  Opnn- 
tian  bay.  Its  eircoit  was,  according  to  Stnbo, 
not  less  than  47  mil«,  and  it  received  the  waters 
<^  almost  ai)  the  principal  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  -  Although  the  name  of  Co- 
pais,  derived  from  that  of  CopoB  on  the  noithem 
ahore.  was  generally  given  to  this  lake,  it  was 
also  orequently  designated  by  the  name  of  some 
important  town  upon  its  bankj  or  on  the  rivers 
that  emptied  themselves  into  its  bosom.  Thus, 
at  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartus  Lacns,  and 
Orchomenian  at  Orchomenus.  Homer  and  Pin^ 
•dar  call  it  Cephisus.  From  the  mouth  of  this 
river  to  the  town  of  Cope,  the  water  was  navi- 
gable for  ancient  vessels  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Pausanias.  As  no  visible  channel  car- 
riea  off  the  waters  of  this  lake,  the  surrounding 
country  was  frequentlv  threatened  with'  inun- 
<dation ;  and  it  was  said  thi^  on  the  draining  of 
the  plains  in  the  time  of  Cfrates,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discovered  between  the 
aites  of  Copss  and  Orchomenns.  The  danger, 
however,  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  miimieT 
of  subterranean  passages  that  communicated 
with  the  Opuntius  Sinus  and  the  Euripus.  Of 
these  there  were  fifteen  known  to  the  snnound- 
ing  people ;  and  a  modem  traveller  "  observed,'' 
says  Cramer. "  four  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ptoos, 
near  Acraepnia,  which  convey  the  waters  of 
Copais  to  lake  Eblica,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  other  Katabathra  are  on  the  north-eastern 
aide  of  the  lake."  The  Copaic  eels,  of  great  ce- 
ld>ritv  amcng  the  Gyecian  epicures,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  ancient  times  as  at  present,  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  to  the  surrounding  countries;  and 
Ihe  Boeotian  in  the  Achamae  of  Aristophanes, 
presents  among  the  greatest  luxuries  of  tne  mar- 
fcet,  his  Copaic  eel: 

*Ltr(&(  M^fovf  lyx^K  K<Mra£^. 

Pimm.     B«0<.  91— PIIii«   16,   X.-^DodwdPs 
TVotwZs. 

•  CopBBS,  a  river  of  Asia,  which,  rising  in  the 
Paro|>amiBU8  mountains  and  the  eastem  parts 
of  Aria,  after  receiin|ng  the  waters  of  the  Cfhoes 
at  Nysa,  dischaii^  itself  into  Uie  Indus  on  the 
borders  of  Seyttua,  which  it  separates  from  la- 
4ia.    PUm.  '^ 

CoraoOy  the  name  of  the  haiboor  of  To- 


rone  in  Biacedonia;  so  called  because  it  waa 
said  the  noise  of  waves  was  never  heard  there ; 
whence  the  proverb  tLttf&rtpos  rvi  T«p«ir«t«v  Xi- 

CoPiiB.     VitL  Tkwni. 

CoPRATKs,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.    Diod.  19. 

GoPTUs,  and  Coptos,  now  Kvpt^  a  town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  on 
a  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Nile. 
Pttn.  6.  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  93.— S»ra*.  16.— .A«v.  16, 
V.  28.  From  this  place  to  Berenice  Epidires, 
on  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  road  was  carried  across 
the  desert  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
It  was  upwards  of  260  miles  m  length,  and  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  the  sea-port 
and  the  Nile  easy  and  secure.  By  means  of 
this  road  the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east 
were  received  at  Coptus,  which  thus  became 
the  great  inland  mart  for  India  and  the  south. 
The  intermediate  towns  or  ports  upoyi  this  road 
have  long  since  been  buried  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  The  communication  with  Ara- 
bia was  from  this  city  by  Myos-Hormus,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Sinus  Heropolites.  From 
the  name  of  this  town  some  etymologists  derive 
the  name  of  the  whole  country  on  the  Nik. 
Vid.  ^gyp^its, 

CoRi,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanians  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Luokn.  7,  v. 
392.— Virg.  JBn.  6,  v.  T76. 

CoBAX,  that  part  of  the  Caucasus*  which 
extended  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  covered  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  belonged  to  Colchis, 
north  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

CoRctiu,  I.  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
about  12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on  the  coast  of 
Epiras;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively called  Drntme^  Sckeria^  and  Pkaa- 
day  and  now  bears  tne  name  of  Cariu.  "  The 
principal  city  of  the  island  was  situated  pre- 
cisely where  the  town  of  Cafiu  now  stands." 
Oram.^—lL  Nioai,  an  island  in  the  lUyrian 
gulf,  near  the  islands  of  Salo  and  Pharus.  Cos, 
BeU.  Civ.  3, 10. 

CoRDUBA,  now  Cordovay  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Bietica.  This  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  Turduli,  and,  under  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, of  the  whole  of  Baetica.  The  first  colony, 
which  was  led  there  by  one  of  the  Marcelli, 
was  called  Colonia  Patricia,  U.  C.  621.  Cor- 
duba  is,  however,  much  more  famous  as  the 
seat  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain  durine  the 
middle  ages,  than  for  its  superiority  as  a  c^ony 
of  Rome;  and  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 
Averrois  cast  little  less  glory  upon  this  celebrat- 
ed place  than  the  births  of  Lucan  and  Seneca. 
MaHial.  1,  ep.  62.— JIftto,  2,  c  6.— C«s.  Bdl, 
Alex.  57.— P/k  3,  c.  1. 

CoRDYLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 
give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught 
there  (Cardyla.)  Plin.  9,  c.  l&.—Martiai.  13, 
ep.  1. 

CoRmouM,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni 
It  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  only  the  honour  of 
being  styled  the  capital  of  Italy,  under  the 
name  of  Itallca.  as  it  appears  to  nave  seceded 
fhnn  Uie  confederacy  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  later  times  we  find  it  still  r»ard- 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  important  dtias  of  this 
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ptrt  of  Italy,  and  mm  w\uch  Cmau  was  moat 
aazioas  to  secara  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
liberties  of  his  coantiy.  It  surrendered  to  him 
after  a  short  defence,  when  Gn.  Domitius,  the 
governor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  with  his 
troops  to  Brundusinm.    Cram. 

CoRiNTHiIcDs  8INU8,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main 
land  of  Greece.  On  the  east  it  washed  the 
Shores  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
rated its  waters  from  those  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
and  the  iEgean ;  upon  its  northern  side  were  a 
small  portion  of  Bootia,  and  the  whole  length 
ofPhocis;  and  on  the  south  it  had  Achaia  from 
Corinthia  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium.  This 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  and  al- 
most meeting  the  o[^posUe  promontory  of  An- 
tirrhium  on  the  side  of  Phocis,  terminated  the 
gulf  on  the  west,  and  le^  it  but  a  narrow  pas- 
sage for  Us  waters  through  the  Sinus  Patne  to 
the  Ionian  Sea.  It  is  now  the  gylfof  Lepanio. 
CoaiNTmrs.  "  Placed  on  an  isthmus  where 
it  commanded  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas,  and 
holding  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peloponnesus, 
Corinth,  from  the  preeminent  advanUiges  of  its 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and 
the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  ori- 
gin IS,  of  course,  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time ; 
but  we  are  assured  that  it  already  existed,  under 
the  name  of  Epbyre,  long  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  when  Sisyphus,  Bellerophcn,  and  other 
herdies  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  its  sove- 
reigns." *  The  name  of  Corinth  was  assumed 
by  this  city  before  the  expiration  of  the  mytho- 
logical era  of  Grecian  history ;  and  Corinthus, 
the  son  of  Jove,  was,  according  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, the  author  of  their  name.  During  all  these 
ages  the  family  of  Sisyphus  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  which  was  only 
transferred  from  them  when  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidse  established  a  new  population  and 
new  masters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After  five 
generations  the  Bacchindae  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  which  the^  kept  until  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  the  Corinthian  state.  '*  The  Corin- 
thian district  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Geranean  chain,  which  separated  it  from  Me- 
iris ;  on  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia 
r  the  little  river  Nemea ;  on  the  east  it  border- 
l  on  Argolis,  the  common  limit  of  the  two  re- 
publics, being  the  chain  of  mount  Arachmeus." 
A  description  of  Corinth  natundhr  divides  itself 
into  that  of  the  city  and  that  or  the  territory. 
The  isthmus,  the  harbours  on  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  gulfe,  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  are 
principal  objects  to  be  described  under  the  se- 
cond nead.  The  width  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
narrowest  part  is,  perhaps  six  miles ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  portage  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  vessels  from  one  sea.  to  the  other.  Many 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  to  effect  a  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  £gean  and  the 
Adriatic,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus ;  and 
traces  still  remain  of  these  attempts,  and  of 
others  to  forti^  this  narrow  gate  of  the  Peninr 
aula.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  were  founded  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and 
continued  after  all  the  other  gymnastic  contests 
of  Greece  had  fallen  into  disuse,  imparted  a  sa- 
ciedntai  as  well  as  an  interest  to  this  peculiar 
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spot;  and  here,  during  a  celefaration  of  these 
festivals,  the  iadependsnce  of  Greece  was  pio- 
claimed  by  order  of  the  senate  and  paofde  of 
Rome.  On  this  liule  spot  stood  also  the  thea- 
tre, the  marble  stadium,  and  the  temple  of  Hep- 
tuna.  The  ruins  of  these  ami  other  buildings 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke :  **  We  rode 
directly  towards  the  port  and  the  mountain,  and 
crossing  an  artificial  causeway  over  a  foss,  we 
arrived  in  the  nudst  of  the  ruins.  It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  discovered  the  real  site  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  with  the  ruins  of  the  teim>le  of 
Neptune,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre.  These, 
together  with  walls  and  other  indications  of 
a  town,  sarround  the  port,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  situated  upon  its  sides,  sloping  to- 
wards the  sea.  Pine  trees  are  still  growing  in 
a  line  near  the  temple  as  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias."  On  the  Cormthian  gulf  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth was  Lechasum,  fh>m  which  tne  trade  of 
the  Corinthians  was  carried  on  with  western 
Greece ;  it  stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  citjr,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles^ 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  they  had  the  port  of  Ccn- 
chrefls,  fh»n  which  they  conunnnicated  with 
Asia  and  the  east.  "  The  Acrocorinthus,"  savs 
Strabo,  as  translated  by  Cramer,  "  is  a  lofy 
mountain,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  » 
threestadiaandanalf;  but  b^  the  regular  road 
the  ascent  is  not  less  than  tmrty  stadia.  The 
side  facing  the  north,  in  which  direction  stood 
the  ci^,  is  the  steepest  It  is  sitnatad  in  the 
plain  below,  in  the  mrm  of  a  trapezus,  and  was 
surrounded  with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  de- 
fended by  the  mountain.  Its  circuit  was  esti- 
mated at  forty  stadia.  Walls  had  been  con- 
structed up  the  ascent  as  fiur  as  it  was  practie- 
able ;  and  as  we  advanced,  we  could  easily  per- 
ceive traces  of  this  qiecies  of  boildings;  so  that 
the  whole  circuit  was  mors  than  eighty-five  sta- 
dia. From  the  summit  axe  seen  to  the  north 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  cover- 
ed withsnow;  below,  towards  the  west,  extends 
the  gulf  of  Crissa;  beyond,  are  the  Oneian 
mountains,  stretching  from  the  Scyronian  rocks 
to  Cithseron  and  BoMtia."  The  whole  slope  of 
this  ascent  was  diversified  with  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  different  deities;  but  me  Acroco- 
rinthus was  particularly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus.  Accordingly  her  shrine  ap- 
peared above  those  of  all  the  other  gods;  and 
1000  beantifbl  females,  as  courtesans,  officiated 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  From 
these  rites,  which  they  freely  celebrated  for  hire 
in  honour  of  this  goddess,  a  ccpioos  revenue 
was  secured  to  the  city;  but  as  foreigneic  were 
principally  those  who  fttmished  it,  there  arose 
the  proverb  •<  wmtftdt  Awlpdt  tit  Kiptw^w  imiw  h 
rXovf ,  alluding  to  the  tax  there  levied  on  their 
superstition,  their  passions,  or  their  vanity. 
When  the  sovereign  power  was  wrested  frovi 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  princes,  it  was 
transferr^  to  annual  magistrates,  called  Pry- 
tanes,  who  were  still  chosen  from  the  family  of 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  oligarchy  thus  establish- 
ed by  this  faakily  was  not  overthrown  till  the 
year  6.  C.  699,  when  the  supreme  authority 
was  usurped  by  Cypseias,  the  son  of  EetioD. 
Cypeehiswassnoeceded  by  his  son  Pcffiaader, 
edebraled  for  his  cruelties  and  for  his  patroa- 
a|^  of  science  and  literature :  the  tvrant  of  Go* 
rinth,  and  oae  of  die  seven  whcm  their  eaBtm- 
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jNintiidB  andpcMtezJi^  haTe  tendered  illuatrious 
as  the  sages  of  Oreece.  On  the  death  of  Peri- 
ander  Cormth  snhmitted  to  a  moderate  aristo- 
ciacT,  and  liyiag  contentedly  nnder  a  well-regu- 
latea  govemment,  enjoyed  a  repose  unlmown  to 
the  other  states  of  Ureece.  it  hBdy  however, 
the  misfortune  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Cor- 
eyra,  its  principal  colony,  and  must  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  if,  indeed  any  other  cause  be 
sought  for  than  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.  From  this  time  forth  Ccnrinth 
shared  all  the  misfortunes  that  dissention  and 
&ction  had  entailed  upon  Athens,  Thebes,  Ar- 
goB,  Ac. ;  and  the  Corinthians,  from  this  mo- 
ment, appear  in  all  the  contests  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other ;  in  separate  wars  with  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  and  leagued  with  this  same  people  after- 
wards against  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotians. 
At  Corinth  Philip  was  declared  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  a^^ainst  the 
Persian  king  j  and  in  that-  city  also  his  son  was 
elected  to  fill  this  office,  no  less  fatal  to  Grecian 
liber^  than  to  its  Persian  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  his  c^enerals  distributed 
among  themselres  his  uselessly  acquired  pos- 
sessions, Corinth  came  into  the  power  of^the 
Macedonian  kings,  till  we  find  it  united  by  Ara- 
tus  to  the  Achaean  league.  On  the  final  disper- 
sion of  that  famous  confederacy,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Qreeks  had  been  placed  on  the  strength 
of  this  place ;  but  it  was  not  proof  against  Ro- 
man perseverance,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say 
Boman  destiny,  and  was  taken  by  the  consul 
L.  Mummius,  and  given  up  to  the  avarice  or 
rage  a£  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  privileged  mar 
rauders  of  the  earth.  The  riches  which  the 
Romans  found  there  were  immense.  During 
the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which  were  in 
the  city  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  formed 
that  valuable  composition  of  metals  which  has 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Corinthium 
JEs.  This,  however,  appears  improbable,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of 
Cormth  made  a  mixture  of  copper  with  small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  brillant 
was  the  composition,  that  the  appellation  of  Co- 
ritUkum  brass  afterwards  stam])ed  an  extraor- 
dinary value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  For 
many  years  Corinth  remained  as  the  desolation 
and  fury  of  war  had  reduced  it ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Cssar  it  was  colonized  by  his  order,  and  soon 
beean  to  present  something  of  Its  former  mag- 
nificence. It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia  when 
St.  Paul  introduced  there  the  hew  religon  of 
which  he -was  so  zealous  a  disciple.  On  the 
division  of  the  empire  Corinth  fell,  of  course,  to 
the  share  of  the  eastern  emperors ;  and  on  their 
overthrow  by  the  Turks,  tnis  famous  city  was 
transferred,  after  a  siege  not  surpassed  by  any 
that  it  underwent  in  ancient  times,  into  the 
hands  of  those  rude  conquerors.  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  but  with  scarcely  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  A  single  temple,  itself 
dismantled,  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  cities  of  antiquity,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  modem  village  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Strab.—'Paus.  Att.  A  Co- 
rinth.— Herod.'—  T%uc.— Cram.— Martial  9,  ep. 
i6.—'Stt£ton.  Aitf.70.— Irtv.  45,  a  98.—lilor.  3, 
e.  16.— 09{<f.  m,  %  t.  94d.— l&ra<.  1,  ep.  17, 


V.  3e.-^PKfi.  M,  c.  a^^afaie.  TVft.  7,  v.  106.— 

Pans.  2,  c.  1,  &jc.^8trai.  8,  iac^Homer.  JL 
15.--C«:.  Tusc.  4,  c.  14,  in  Vsrr.  4,  c.  44,  de 
N.  D.  3. 

CoRidu,  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Latiumi 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  C.  Martins,  called  from  thence  Co- 
riolanus.  Plin.  3,  c,  b.—Plut.—Liv.  2,  c.  33* 
.  CoRONE,  a  city  of  Messenia,  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  doron.  This 
town,  which  was  first  called  Epea,  was  situate 
upon  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  sometimes  called 
from  it  Coroneus.  When  the  Messenians  were, 
for  a  time,  restored  to  their  country  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spartan  authority,  the  name  of  Co- 
rone  was  bestowed  upon  this  place. 

CoRONfii,  I.  a  town  of  Boeotia,  betweelv  the 
Ldbethrius  mons  and  the  Copaic  lake.  This 
place  boasted  an  antiquity  that  mounted  to  the 
fabulous  era  of  the  first  kings  of  Thebes.  It  was 
often  the  scene  of  important  battles  that  more 
ihan  once  decided,  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  Boeotia. 
Here^  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war, 
Agesiiaus  defeated  the  allied  fbrces  of  Athens, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  the 
edifice  in  which  "  the  general  council  of  the 
Boeotian  states  assembled  till  dissolved  by  the 
Romans.'*  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  town  near  the  village  of  Korvh 
nies.    Pans.  Baot.  M.—Tkuc.  1,  113.— Ae». 

HdL.  4,  3, 8. II.  A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

' — ^Another  of  Corinth- ^of  Cyprus of 

Ambracia of  Phthiotis. 

CoRsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia. 
.  Corsica^  an  island  of  the  Mare  Infiemm,  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
harbour  of  Genoa  and  seven  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  size  and  note  the  third  of 
the  Italian  seas.  The  children  of  Thespius  are 
considered  Ir^  the  m3rthologists  to  have  first 
peopled  this  island ;  and  Eustathius  refers  its 
discovery  to  the  accident  of  a  wbman,  named 
Corsa  or  Corsica,  being  led  thither  in  pursuit 
of  a  bull  that  had  strayed  from  her  herds.  In 
this  obscurity  the  antiqitary  Heylyn  proposes 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  Corsi,  who, 
crossing  over  irom  Sardinia  at  an  early  period^ 
established  themselves  in  this  smaller  and  less 
inviting  territory.  By  the  Greeks  Corsica  was 
called  Cymos ;  and  the  Grecian  settlement  was 
effected  by  the  Pboceans,  who,  about  the  year 
539  B.  C.  abandoned  their  homes  to  avoia  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  to  establish  themselves  and 
their  liberty  in  this  distant  spot.  The  next  pos- 
sessors of  the  island  were  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  from  their  occupation  the  inhabitants  were 
sometimes  denominated  Phoenician  CymuF. 
"When  subdued  by  th^  Romans,  it  formed  at  first* 
in  connexion  with  Sardinia,  the  ^vemment  of 
a  praetor ;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  Ro- 
man patriarchate,  and  governed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbarians  in  all  its  provinces,  lefl  Corsica  open 
to  their  depredations :  and  the  Vandals  of  Afri- 
ca took  possession  of  the  island,  now  a  second 
time  subject  to  its  sway.  To  the  Vandal  rule 
succeeded  that  of  the  Saracens ;  /ind  the  mid- 
dle a^es  are  ftill  of  the  wars  which,  fVom  this 
and  the  neighbourinj?  islands,  they  carried  on 
against  the  princes  of  Christendom.  The  prin- 
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d^  Eoman  oolonies  establiah^d  here  were 
thoee  of  MarimiH  and  Aleria,  the  first  by  Ma- 
rios  and  the  second  by  Sylla;  bat  though  in 
these  places  the  Romanpopulation  may  have  pre- 
ponderated, and  Uioogn  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and 
the  Tyrians  of  Africa  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  its  coasts,  "  the  insular  peo- 
ple," says  D'Anville,  "were  Ligurian;*'  and 
H^lyn  remarks  that  they  "  were  stubborn,  poor, 
unlearned,  and  supposed  to  be  more  cruel  than 
other  nations."    cis.-^Strab.'-Diod.  8U. 

CobsCra,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthace. 

CortOna.  "  About  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Arretiumwefind  Cortona,  a  city  whose  claims 
to  antiquity  appear  to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  m  Italy,  and  which  to  this  day  retains  its 
name  nnchan^.  Concerning  its  origin,  we 
learn  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who 
quotes  from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author 
somewluu  anterior  to  Herodotus,  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  sub- 
sequently advanced  into  the  interior  of  Italy, 
and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they  fortified ;  and 
from  thence  formed  other  settlements  in  Tyr- 
rhenia.  (M  this  account  it  is  that  ^e  find  Cor- 
tona ^led  the  metropolis  of  that  province. 
Silius  ttalicus  calls  it  the  city  of  Corithus,  in 
conformity  with  Virgil,  who  frequently  alludes 
to  the  land  of  Corithus  as  the  country  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

CoRUs,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the  Red 
Sea.    Herod4fi.  3,  c  9. 

CoRTiuasA,  a  city  of  Mysia. 

CoRTCiuM  Antrum.  "About  two  hours' 
journey  frxim  Delphi  is  the  celebrated  Corycian 
cave,  surpassing  m  extent  everjr  other  known 
cavern,  and  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  advance 
into  the  interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof,  from 
which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  ele- 
vated far  above  the  floor;  and  vestiges  of  the 
dripping  moisture  (L  e.  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen 
attadied  to  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnassus  consider 
it  sacred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs  and  the  god 
Pan.'*  Immediately  after  the  entrance,  the  cave 
expands  into  a  chamber  of  about  300  feet  long 
b^  perhaps  900  wide.  In  this  sacred  recess, 
on  tne  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  people  of 
Delphi  concealed  themselves.  Cram. — Afr.  6, 
36. 

CoRYCDs,  I,  now  Ovrctf,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  with 
a  cave,  and  a  grove  which  produced  excellent 
saffron.  Borat.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  68.— I^wJoi*.  9,  v. 
809.— PK».  5,  c.  27.— Cic.  ad  Fam.  12,  ep.  13. 

^Strab.  14. 11.  A  spot  called  by  Strabo 

CiMARUs,  now  cape  Carabusa,  a  point  of  land 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  from  which  it  was  nsual 
to  compute  the  distances  to  the  several  ports  of 
Peloponnesus.    Plin.  4, 12.— Sfraft.  17. 

CoRTPHASiuM,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  on 
which  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  erects 
ed  the  fortress  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  dty  of  Pyius,  assumed  that  name. 
Poms.  4,  c.  ^. 

Cos,  now  SUineo,  and  by  corruption  Lanjo, 
an  island  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Ceramic  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  cluster  called 
Sporades.  Before  the  name  of  Cos  was  as- 
signed to  this  island  it  had  been  called  Merope, 
Caria,  and  Nymphea.  The  silks  that  were  ma- 
nufactured there  became  a  great  article  ofluxu- 
lyatRome^  and  the  wine  of  Cos  was  a  favour- 


ite beverage  with  the  richer  citixflna,  Hippcv 
crates,  the  fiither  of  medicine,  and  Apelles,  the 
matchless  master  of  his  art,  were  natives  of  Cos* 

CosA,  and  Cossa,  or  Coss,  a  maritime  town 
of  Etruria.  Virg.  .^n,  10,  v.  168.— I>tv.  22,  c. 
11.— Cic.  9,  AU.  6.— Ctffc  B.  a  1,  c.  34. 

C088JD,  a  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of^  the  mountains  which  limit 
Susiana  towards  the  west,  and  on  the  southern, 
boundary  of  Media.  The  conquest  of  this  peo- 
ple by  Alexander  was  the  work  of  40  days. 

C088BA,  a  part  of  Persia.    Diod.  17. 

CosYRA,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  sea, 
near  Melita.    Ovid.  f\id,  3,  v.  567. 

Cotes,  and  Corras,  a  promontory  of  Mauri- 


CoTBON,  a  small  island,  near  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  with  a  convenient  bay^  which  served 
for  a  dock-yard.  Servita  in  Vtrg.  JEn,  1,  v. 
4S\.—Diod.  3. 

ComjE  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes. 

Cragus,  a  woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Ovid.  MtL 
9,  V.  645.— flbro^.  1,  od.  21. 

CrambOsa,  a  town  of  L^cia. 

Cran£,  a  small  island  in  the  Sinus  Laconi- 
cus.  In  this  spot  the  Trojan  Paris  first  storoed 
with  Helen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  violated  taith. 
It  is  now  called  AbroM^nui,  and  is  situate  but 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Bom.  IL  3, 442L 

Cranu.  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of 
the  islana  of  Cephallenia.  Its  ruins  manifest  its 
great  antiquity,  as  they  are  all  of  that  kind  call- 
ed Cyclopian.  When  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  their  country  in  the  Peloponnesus 
on  the  restoration  of  Pylos  to  their  Spartan  op- 
pressors, the  city  of  Cranii  was  chosen  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  proper  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  those  unrortunate  exiles. 

Cranon.  and  CrInnon,  a  town  of  Thessaly^ 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipater 
and  Cralerus  defeated  the  Athenians  after  Alex- 
ander's death.    lAv.  26,  c.  10, 1.  42,  c  64. 

Cratbr.  The  bay  between  the  Misenum 
and  Surentum  promontories,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  now  the  €hdf  of  Naples^  was  called, 
in  antiquity,  Crater,  Campanus,  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus.  Lq  ihe  time  of  tne  geographer  Strabo, 
the  coast  was  so  thickly  linM  between  the  pro- 
montories, with  cities,  villas,  and  villages,  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted 
settlement,  or  rather  of  a  continued  city. 

CRATms,  I.  a  river  which,  rising  in  Arcadia, 
ran  across  the  whole  width  of  Achaia,  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Corinthia  Sinus,  at  the  town  of 

^gae,  nearly  opposite  the  Crissaean  bay. 

n.  Another,  now  Cratiy  in  Lacania  and  the 
country  of  the  Brutii.  The  town  of  Thurit 
stood  upon  its  banks ;  and  according  to  Swine^ 
bume,  it  now  empties  into  the  Sybans,  though 
supposed  to  have  discharged  itself  formerly 
south  of  that  river  into  the  Tarentine  gulf.  Its 
waters  were  believed  to  wh  iten  the  hair  of  those 
who  bathed  in  them.  This  river  derived  its 
name  from  the  Crathis  in  Greece.  Ovid.  Mt, 
14,  V.  315.— P*M«.  7,  c.  26.— Prt«.  31,  c.  2. 

Cremera,  now  the  FoZea,  a  small  river  of 
Tuscany,  falling  into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the 
death  of^the  300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  977. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  V.  a06.-'Juv.  2,  v.  155. 

CanmroN,  andGBomcTON,  a  town  near  Co- 
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tintfa.  'Where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  nncom- 
moo  bigness.    Ovid.  Met.  7,  ▼.  435. 

Cremni,  and  Cremna,  I.  a  place  at  which 
the  Romans  established  a  colonj  in  Pisidia. — 
The  fortifications  in  part  remain,  upon  an  ele- 
vated point,  now  Kebrinaz. II.  A  commer- 
cial place  on  the  Palos  Msotis.  BtrodoU  4,  c.  2. 

Cremona,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gktnl,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Addua  upon  the  Po.  In  this 
place,  and  at  Placentia,  the  Romans  first  esta- 
blished themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  called  Italy,  proper,  on  the  north ;  and 
from  these  cities  they  expected  to  hold  in  check 
the  unmanageable  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
regions.  The  native  Ghiuls  were  only  succeed- 
ed in  this  important  post  by  the  Romans  one 
year  before  the  descent  of  Hannibal  upon  Italy. 
In  the  civil  wars  Cremona  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  republicans ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Caesar  Augustus  was  satisfied  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  dtj.  A&et  a  period,  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  restored  to  Cremona  its  im- 
portance and  opulence;  but  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  Ve^Mffiian  agaia  reduced  it,  and,  as 
Tacitus  observes,  "  destroyed  a  colony,  which, 
for  900  years,  had  flourished  and  pro^)ered. — 
Uninjured  by  foreign  attacks,  it  fell  a  victim  to 
domestic  war."  In  the  middle  ages  Cremona 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  repubUcs  that  first 
asserted  their  liberty  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Qerman  emperors.  Liv.  21,  c.  56. — Tacit. 
fiij<.3,c4andl9. 

Crestonu,  a  district  of  Mvgdoniain  Thrace, 
in  which  the  Pelasgi  are  saia  to  have  remainea 
after  their  mdual  disappearance  from  Greece 
and  the  bordering  countnes.  This  region  alone 
was  reported  to  produce  lions  in  Europe;  and 
here  the  camels  of  Xerxes  are  said  to  have  been 
attacked  b^r  those  animals.  The  name  of  the 
principal  city  was  Creston  or  Crestone.  Some 
authors  write  for  Crestonia,  Graestonia.  It  is 
now  Caradack.    Berodot,  5,  c.  5. 

CninrA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
south  of  the  iEgean.    It  "  fqjrms  an  irregular 

Siralleloeram,  of  which  the  western  side  faces 
icily,  while  the  eastern  faces  towards  E^ypt ; 
on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare  Creti- 
cum :  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea, 
which  intervenes  between  the  island  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Cvrene."  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  circumference  of  tlus 
celebrated  island;  Pliny  reports  it  at  270 miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west;  while  in  breadth 
it  nowhere  exceeds  50.  He  gives  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  539  miles.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  etymology  of  its  name,  but  most  authors 
concur  in  assignmg  it  to  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  accounts  of  m3rthologv.  Many,  however, 
derive  it  *'  by  a  syncope  or  e^breviation  from  the 
Curetes,  the  first  inhabitants  thereof,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Telchines,  were  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  the  principal  goddess  of  this  land."  Till 
the  era  or  Minos,  Crete  was  supposed  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  barbarous 
race,  called  by  Homer,  Eteocretes ;  confounded 
by  many  theorists  with  the  Curetes,  the  Dactyli, 
and  Telchines,  concering  whose  origin  and 
character  even  poetry  and  mythology  have  not 
invented  a  continuous  account  The  age  of 
Minos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  ages  of  the  two 
monarchs  who  rued  in  Crete  under  that  name, 
is  most  probably  to  be  consideied  as  the  epoch 
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of  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  island, 
where  it  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  improve* 
ment  of  Greece  in  all  the  arts  of  life  and  gov- 
enunent.  The  Dorians  early  established  them- 
selves ia  Crete ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
when  Lycui^us  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
laws  of  Minos  into  Laconia,  it  was  only  meant 
at  first  that  he  introduced  from  Crete,  and  from 
other  settlements,  the  institutions  of  the  Dorians. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  cities  of 
Crete  constituted  themselves  republics,  and 
were  generally  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  the^r  had  proved  under  the  more 
ancient  state  of  tmngs.  "  The  chief  magistrates, 
called  Cosmi.  were  ten  in  number,  and  electeo 
annually.  Tne  Gerontes  constituted  the  council 
of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those  who 
were  thought  worthv  of  holding  the  ofiSce  of 
Cosmus."  But  though  the  Cretan  are  supposed 
to  have  answered  as  a  model  for  the  Spartan 
laws,  there  was  this  material  difiTerence  in  their 
constitution,  that  while  every  regulation  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  lawgiver  had  in  view  the  pre- 
servation and  di^ity^  of  an  aristocracy,  the  char 
racter  of  the  institutions,  called  those  of  Minos', 
was  essentiaUy  democratic.  The  island  of 
Crete  underwent  fewer  political  vicissitudes 
than  the  other  states  of  Greece.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, fall  under  the  Roman  dominion  till  after 
the  Mithridatic  war,  and  formed,  when  conque- 
red, a  part  of  the  government  of  the  proconsul  of 
Cvrenaica.  The  name  of  Hecatompolis,  which 
Homer  bestows  on  it,  was  derived,  as  the  word 
im]X)rts,  from  a  hundred  cities  contained  in  it,  of 
which  forty  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemv.  Gnossus  was  the  capital,  and  the  early 
court  or  the  kings.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece 
was  more  the  subject  of  poetry  than  this  island, 
"  the  mistress  of  the  sea ;"  and  the  name  of 
mount  Ida,  which  rose  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  recalls  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods.  The  natives 
of  Crete,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  bad  reputation 
with  the  other  Greeks ;  and  the  Komra  Kaxiora 
was  made  as  often  to  inclade  with  the  Cilicians 
and  Cappadocians,  the  people  of  Crete  as  the 
citizens  of  the  voluptuous  Corinth.  Camdia  is 
now  the  name  of  this  island.  Borat.  1,  od.  36, 
V.  10,  epod,  9.^0vid.  Fast.  3,  v.  444.  Epist, 
10,  V.  106.— FaZ.  Mcux.  7,  c.  %.—SVrab.  10.— 
LiLcan.  3,  v.  184.— Ftr^.  Mn.  3,  v.  104.— JIftte, 
2,  c.  7.— PZtw.  4,  c.  12.— Oram. 

Creticdm  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  intervened  oetween  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Cram. 

Creusa,  or  Creusib,  a  port  of  Boeotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespiee,  on  the  confines  of  the  Me- 
garean  territory.  Its  position  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Lhadostro.    Cram, 

Crimisi,  a  promontory,  river,  and  town,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bmtian  territory,  now 
called  respectively  Capo  deW  Alice,  Fivmenicay 
now  Cird.  The  city  of  Crimisa  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes,  alterthe  siege 
of  Troy. '  At  a  much  later  period  Crimisa  is 
supposed  to  have  changed  its  name  to  Patemum. 
Cram.^S^ab.  6,  254. 

Crissa,  a  town  of  Phocis,  near  Parnassus, 
above  Cirrha.  It  was  especially  famous  for  (he 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  in  its  pla^. 
The  malpractices  of  the  Cnssseans  induced  the 
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ilmphichroiM  to  destroy  their  town  in  the  Oris- 
aauui  or  Sacred  war.  Sir  W.  Geli  jpoints  oat 
the  ruins  of  Crissa  near  an  old  chorcn,  situated 
en  the  spot  siill  called  Critto,  Orain.'-SU^b, 
9,418.— Paw.— PAoc.  37. 

GfoamBom  aiNro,  a  part  of  the  Oorinthiacus 
Sinus,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Crissa.  The  western  shore  of  this  bay  belong- 
ed to  the  Locrians,  the  eastern  to  the  Phocians. 
Strabo  sometimes  appears  to  hare  applied  the 
name  of  this  particular  bay  to  the  whole  Oorin- 
thiacus Sinus.  It  is  now  the  GtUf  of  Salana, 
CraM.—Slrab.  S.^T%U£.  1,  107. 

Criu-MbtOpon  fromontorium,  now  Cape 
Oriot  the  south-western  extremity  of  Crete,  125 
miles  distaitt  from  Phycus.  apromontory  of  Cy- 
Oom.— Or  tne  Ram's  Forehead, 


a  promontory  running  far  into  the  Eoxine, 
which  terminates  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  is 
BOW  called  by  the  Turks  Karadji-^Hmrun,  or  the 
Black  Nose.    ZrAnviUe. 

Crocius  Campus,  an  extensive  plain  in  Thes- 
saly,  wateied  by  the  Amphrysus:  doubtless 
the  tract  to  which  Apollonius  gives  the  appella- 
tion of  Athamantius.     Cram. — Argon.  2^  513. 

CROCODfL<H>dLis,  a  name  of  Aisinoe,  near 
lake  Mceris.     Vid.  Arsinoe. 

•Crommton,  a  place  in  the  Saronic  gulf  in 
Corinthiajfrom  whose  capital  it  was  190  stadia 
distant  It  was  near  the  Megarean  frontier, 
and  was  c^ebrated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar 
destroyed  hy  Theseus.    Cram.-^PliU. 

Cromhi,  and  Cromi,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
which  cave  name  to  the  district  Cromites.  A 
]daoe  of  strength,  according  to  Xenophon.  Now 
probably  Oww.    Cram.—HsU.  7,  4,  21. 

CaoNiDS  MON8,  Of  the  hill  of  Saturn,  a  mount 
of  Elis,  on  the  summit  of  which,  priests,  called 
Basibe,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year 
at  the  vernal  equinox.    Cram. 

Croto,  tfnow  Crotone^  on  the  little  river 
JEsarus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
]x>werfliil  states  of  Magna  Qrascia.  Its  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Myscellus,  an  Achaean  lead- 
er soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a 
party  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  about  715 
A.  C.  According  to  some  traditions,  however, 
the  origin  of  Croto  was  much  more  ancient,  and 
it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Oro- 
ton.  The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
most  distinguished  followers  in  this  city  toge- 
ther with  the  oveithrow  of  Sybaris  which  it  ac- 
complished, the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several 
other  Crotoniat  victors  in  the  Oljrmpic  games, 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  raise  its  fame. 
Itsclimate  also  wasproverbially  excellent  This 
town  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  the  birth-place  <^  Democedes,  who 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  hemg  the  first 
physician  in  Greece."  From  the  time  of  the 
triumph  over  Sybaris,  Croto  beean  to  languish, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  love  of  luxury 
exhibited  by  its  inhabitants.  **  As  a  proof  of 
therenmrkable  change  which  took  place  in.  the 
warlike  spirit  of  this  people,  it  is  said  that,  on 
their  beinff  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Locrians,  an  army  of  130,000  Croto- 
niatsBWere  routed  by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sagras.  Dionysius  the  Elder 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  which  he  did  not 
hmg  retain.  When  Pyrrhus  iavaded  Italy, 
Croto  was  still  a  oonsiderable  dly,  extending  on 
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both  sides  of  the  river,  and  its«waUi  i 
a  circumference  of  13  miles.  But  the  conse^ 
quences  of  its  war  with  that  kin^  proved  so 
ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  its 
extent  became  deserted."  After  the  battle  of 
Cannae  it  surrendered  to  the  Carthaffluans,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Lo> 
cri.    Cramer.-^Strab.  %.^Diod.  Sic.  4,  84. 

Crustumsriom,  or  CRnarroMiuM,  a  colony  of 
Alba,  situated  near  the  Tiber  above  Fidenae.  As 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Virgil  and  SiHus  Italieus, 
From  this  city,  the  ridge  of  which  moss  Sacer 
formed  a  part,  appears  to  have  been  called  Cms- 
tumini  Colles ;  smce  Varro,  speaking  of  the  se- 
cession of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  terms 
it  Secessio  Cnistumina.  The  tribe  called  Cms- 
tumina  evidently  owed  its  name  to  this  dty.  Its 
site  is  now  probably  occupied  by  MardgUan^ 
Vecckio.  Cram.'-Dion.  HaL  %  53.— L»«.  1, 
38;  43,  34. 

CauntJiinTs,  a  river  of  Umbria,  florwing  from 
the  Appenines  into  the  Adriatic,  between  An- 
minium  and  Pisaurum.    It  is  now  Ctnea, 

Crtpta,  a  passage  thioo^  moonc  noBiljF- 
pus.    Vid.  PoMilfpma, 

Ctbmbne,  or  Ctimskb,  a  town  of  Thessaly 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Dolopians.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  ceded  by  Peleus.  the  ihther  of 
AchilleSjj^  Phoenix,  probeUy  ttie  Cymine  of 
livy .  The  name  of  Ctemene  is  still  attached 
to  the  site.    Cram.-^ApoU.  Argm.  1, 67. 

Ctencw,  a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cher* 
sonestts  Taurica. 

CTBsinioN,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  not  far 
from  Seleucis,  built  oy  the  Parthian  monarchs 
with  the  view  of  depc^mlating  Babylon.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  the  ancient  site  of  Coche.  It 
was  first  built  by  Vardanes,  and  afterwards 
beautified  and  walled  by  Paoon»,  who  made  it 
a  royal  residoice.  It  was  several  times  assaolu 
ed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  generally  without 
success ;  and,  amongst  others,  by  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, who  perished  there.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ctestphon  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
still  more  ancient  city,  Cdbmh^  in  the  kmd  of 
Shinar,  (  Oem.  10, 10.)  The  sites  of  Coche  and 
Ctesiphon  are  now  called  al-hbdain,  or  Ae  Two 
Cities ;  and  in  this  last  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edi- 
fice are  called  Takt-Keara^  or  the  throne  of  KJuts- 
roes.    iyAimUe.-^JBeyl.  Cotm.-^RommMter. 

Cucusus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  province,  now  Coeson^  It 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  gorges  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  gloomy  place 
of  exile  of  St  John  Chrysostom.    jyAnvtUe. 

CuLARO,  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Oratianopolis,  and  now  Cfre- 
ncUe.    Cic.  ep. 

Coma,  Cum£,  and  Ctmb,  I.  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  iEolic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  situated  on  a  bay  called  Cumanis  Sinus, 
and  is  now  Nemaurt.  This  city  was  the  birth- 
place of  E]^orus,  and  the  residence  of  the  Si- 
Dylla  Ctunana,  to  be  distinguished  fton  the  Si- 
bylla Cumasa  of  Cumae  in  Italy.    lyAnimtte.^ 

Btyl.  Cosm. U.  Another  caty  oi  the  same 

name,  in  Campania,  situated  on  a  rocky  hiH 
washed  by  the  sea.  near  the  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  the  Misenum  Promontorium,  and 
not  fiur  from  the  Avemian  and  Lucrine  lakes. 
'<  It  is  generaUy  agveed  that  Cubmb  was  ftrandt- 
ed  at  a  very  early  period  by  SQBC  Ghreaka  of  Ba« 
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bam,  lader  thA  oondaot  (^Hippocles  oiCxaam 
andM^gaflthenesofChalcis.  The  Latin  poets, 
with  Viml  at  Uieir  head,  aU  distingoish  Cui^ 
b^  the  tiOe  of  the  Euboic  city.  The  period  at 
which  CoDue  was  founded  is  stated  in  the  Chro- 
nology  of  Emebius  to  have  been  about  1050 
A.  C.  that  is,  a  few  years  before  the  great  mi- 
gration of  the  lonians  into  Asia  Minor."  In 
(he  S98th  year  of  Rome  the  Camieans  compel- 
led the  Etruscans,  who  sought  to  establish  them- 
aelyes  in  the  south,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  their 
city;  and  twenty  years  later,  Aristodemus,  the 
Cumflsan  leader,  defeated  and  slew  Aruns,  the 
son  of  the  Etruscan  Porcenna.  Shortly  afler, 
Aristodemus  usurped  the  chief  command  in  his 
natiTe  city,  and  held  it  15  years,  till  deposed 
and  slain.  Tarquinius  Superbus  died  at  Cumae 
A.  U.  C.  869.  "  Here  was  the  carem  of  the 
Sibyl,  or  the  temple  of  Apollo:  it  consisted  of 
one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
bat  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  siege 
which  the  fortress  of  Cnmue,  then  in  the  pos- 
aeasion  of  the  Qoths,  maintained  against  Nar- 
•es;  that  general,  by  undermining  the  cavern, 
caused  the  citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and 
thus  involved  the  whole  in  one  t:ommon  ruin. 
The  rains  of  Cuma  still  bear  the  ancient  name, 
and  aie  at  the  fo6t  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
was  built"  Oram.— fittnid.  5,343.— Ftr^.  Jen. 
C,S,49.— i;A«.ft,91,34;  4,44:8.14;  93,31,37. 
CuiiAiiua  1111118,  a  name  or  the  Bof  of  No- 
otherwise  called  Grater  and  Puteolanus 
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CuNAZA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia  ftcstSL 
Babylon,  figunons  for  a  4)attle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artazerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger,  B.  C.  401.  Mn/eman  probably  occu- 
pies tne  site  of  the  ancient  place, "  immediately 
preceding  a  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  canal  is  what, 
In  the  march  of  Julian,  is  called  Macepracta, 
after  the  Syriac  Mdxfarekiny  denoting  a  aeriva- 
tion  \ff  the  means  of  a  canaL"  ifAwnUe. — 
PM.  in  Ariaxr—CUsias. 

CuNXDs,  ^  the  wedge,"  a  name  given  to  the 
tOQth-westem  extremity  of  Lusitania.  It  is 
now  Alforoe,  firom  Oafb,  the  Arabic  for  **  west." 

CuNu  BiAsniMA,  I.  a  town  of  Picenum  on 
Che  coast ;  accordingto  Strabo,  an  establishment 
of  the  Etruscans,  who  worshipped  Juno  under 
the  name  of  Cupra.— H.  MontIna,  another 
town  of  Picenum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  JEsis, 
called  Montana  firom  its  situation  on  the  moun- 
tains.   Cram. 

GxmBt,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Via 
Salaria,  "celebrated  as  having  communicated 
die  name  of  Ctuirites  to  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
tinguished also  as  having  given  birth  to  Numa 
Pompilius.  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
site  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cures. — Clnverius 
places  it  at  Vetanio  di  SaHna.  about  35  miles 
from  Rome.  The  opinion  of  Holstenius  ought, 
hcrwever*  to  be  preferred ;  he  fixes  it  at  Correse^ 
a  little  town  with  a  river  of  the  same  name." 
Oram.-^8tirab.  5, 298.— Farr.— JB».  6,  811;  8, 
687. 

GuaftTu.    Vid,  .^itolia,  and  Part  m. 

CuBfiTis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 
fesidence  of  the  Curetes.   OM.  Md,  8,  v.  186. 

OirttA.    Vid,  Part  n. 
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southern  shore  dT  Cyprus  into  two  parts.  D  Is 
now  called  QawUa,  or  dkUa  OaUi.    JffAmilU, 

CuRiosouTjB,  a  people  of  Armorica.  boaaid- 
ed  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the  Ambitaari 
and  Rhedones;  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Ve- 
neti;  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Ostamii  and 
Lemovices ;  on  the  north  by  the  ocean.  Their 
district  is  now  the  DeparhneiU-deS'C4fte$-dU' 
Nord.  Lem,^C€U.  Bell.  Q.  8,  c.  34, 1.  3,  c.  11. 

Cdrium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  probably  now 
Piscopia.    D^AnvUU. 

CoTfuMf  an  aboriginal  town  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  to  the  east  of  Reate.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  "  It  was  celebrated  fer  its  laklL 
now  Pozzo  RoHgnanufj  and  the  floating  island 
on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  farther  distia- 
guished  by  the  appellatitm  of  Umbilicus,  or  cen- 
tre of  Italy.  CutiUsB  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for 
its  minersu  waters,  which  were  accounted  salu- 
tary for  many  disorders :  they  failed,  howevei^ 
in  their  effect  upon  Vespasian,  who  died  here." 
CraM.^Diari.  Hal.  1,  14;  9,  48.— P^tw.  S,  95. 
—  VoTT.  Of  Plin.  3,  13. 

CtInsa,  now  the  Ptwemart,  two  rugged  isl- 
ands at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about 
30  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  the  European  coast;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  there  ii  only  a  space  oi  90 
furlongs  between  tnem.  The  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  continually  break  against  them  with  a 
violent  noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam, 
and  render  the  passage  extremely  dan^ erona. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  the  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their  ap- 
pearing, like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  nearer 
when  navigators  approached  them.  They  were 
sometimes  called  SymtpUgades  and  PlamU^ 
Their  true  situation  and  form  was  first  explored 
and  ascertained  by  the  Argonauts.  Plin.  6,  e. 
Vl.'-HBrodot.  4,  c.  Sb.—ApdUm.  9,  v.  317  and 
600.— Ly£0pA.  \28b.-^S^ai.  1  and  3.— Aft^  % 
c.  T—Optd,  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  34. 

CtclIdbs,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  Agean  Sea  that  surrounded  Delos  as  with 
a  circle;  whence  Ae  name  («tMrXot,  eirouha.) 
"  Strabo  writes  that  the  Cyclades  were  at  first 
only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from 
Artemidorus,  where  Ceos,  Cythnos,  S^riphos, 
Mclos,Siphno8,Cimolo8,  Prepesinthos  Olearoa, 
Paros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Androa, 
and  Gyaros ;  which  last,  however,  Strabo  him- 
self was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its  being  a 
mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos." 
Thera,  Anaphe,  and  Astypalsea  are  by  some  as- 
signed to  the  Cyclades,  by  others  to  the  Spo- 
rades.  "  It  appears  frx)m  the  Greek  historiana, 
that  the  Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the 
Phcenicians,'  Carians,  and  Leleges.  whose  pi- 
ratical habits  rendered  them  formiaable  to  tiie 
cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  oon^ered 
and  finally  extirpated  by  Minos.  These  islands 
were  subsequently  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
Polyerates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  the  Persians ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  they,  became  d^ 
pendent  on  Athens."  Oram.^-S^rab.  10.-* 
Plin.  4,  13.— 7)kM!y4.  1, 4,  and  94.— B!»rMM. 
1,171;  6,98.  «.  _^ 

Ctdwbb,  arivwprfCilieiaiiearTariys,  wiara 
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Akrander  bathed  when  coreied  with  sweat. 
The  conseanences  proved  almost  fatal  to  the 
monarch.  The  Cydnus  rose  in  rnonnt  Tau- 
msy  and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  below  Tar- 
sus, forming  by  its  expansion  the  port  of  that 
city.  According  to  Paul  Lucas,  the  Cydnus  is 
now  called  Msrtbafa  or  Sinduos  ;  at  least  he 
thus  styles  the  riyer  on  the  bonks  of  which  he 
fixes  the  ruins  of  Tarsus.  Facciolati  gives  the 
modem  name  as  Carom.  jyAnviUe. — Chaus^ 
$ard.—Cwrt.  3,  c.  A.—JvLsHn.  11,  c.  8. 

Ctdonu,  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Crete,  probably  founded  by  the 
Cydones  of  H(»ner^  whom  Strabo  considered  as 
indigenous.  But  Herodotus  ascribes  its  origin 
to  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having  been  exiled 
by  Polycrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  they  had 
expelled  the  Zacynthians.  Six  years  afterwards, 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment by  the  .£ginetse  and  Cretans,  and  reduc- 
ed to  captivity ;  the  town  then  probably^  revert- 
ed to  its  ancient  possessors,  the  C^domans.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Gortjmians,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  an  Athenian  squadron.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gnossians. 
Diodorus  reports  that  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian 
general,  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  troops,  during  the  siege.  The  ruins 
of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of 
JeroMU'  Cram.—Herodot.  3,  59.— -T^tMwrf.  3, 
85.-1^1;.  37,  eo. 

Cyll&ne,  I.  "  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrat- 
ed mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  rises  between 
Stymphalus  and  Pheneus,  on  the  borders  of 
Achaia.  It  was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyl- 
len,  the  son  of  Elatus,  and  was,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  birth-place  of  Mercury,  to  wnom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  on  the  summit.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mated by  some  ancient  geographers  at  20  stadia, 
by  others  at  15.  The  modem  name  is  Zyria.  A 
neighbouring  mountain  wascalled  Chelydonea. 
from  the  circumstance  ofMercury  having  found 
there  the  tortoise  shell  from  which  he  constract- 

ed  the  lyre."    Cram.-^Paus.—Strad.  8. II. 

The  hav^  of  Elis,  was  situated  190  stadia  from 
that  town,  and  to  the  west  of  Cape  Araxus. 
Pausanias,  who  agrees  with  Strabo  m  regard  to 
the  above  distance,  is  not,  however,  correct  in  af- 
firming that  Cyllene  Vx>ked  towards  Sicily ;  for 
in  that  case  it  must  have  stood  on  the  western, 
instead  of  the  northern,  coast  of  Elis :  whereas 
all  accounts  concur  m  fixing  its  site  between 
the  two  promontories  of  Amxas  and  Chelonatas, 
on  the  shore  facing  the  north.  Pausanias,  per- 
haps, only  meant  that  this  was  the  usual  place 
of  embarkation  for  those  who  sailed  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Sicily  and  Italy.  He  also  informs 
us,  that  at  an  eariy  period  Cyllene  was  the  em- 
porium to  which  the  Arcadians  conveyed  the 
goods  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merchants 
of  iEgina ;  and  elsewhere  states  that  its  name 
was  derived  from  an  A  rcadian  chief.  Dionysius 
Perigetes  indeed  affirms  that  it  was  the  port 
from  which  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their  expedi- 
tions into  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Cyllene  have  ge- 
nerally been  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  visible  at  Chior 
renaa,  once  a  flourishing  town  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Venetians,  to  the  south-east  of 
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cape  Tmnete.  But  the  distance  between  tlilf 
place  and  Paiawpcii  or  Elis,  does  not  agree  whli 
that  assigned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  being 
considerably  more  than  190  stadia  according  to 
the  best  modem  maps.  Cram. — Strab,  S.^ 
Pwus.  El.  9,  96.  Arc.  b.^Ditm.  Ptr.  34X 

Ctma,  or  Cymb.     Vid  Cvma. 

CTN.BTHA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
among  the  mountains.  It  had  been  united  to 
the  Achaean  league, -but  was  betrayed  to  the 
JEtoUans  in  the  Social  War,  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred  without  distinction.  "  Polybius  ob- 
serves that  the  calamity  which  thus  overwhelm- 
ed the  CynsBthians,  was  considered  as  a  just 
punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception 
to  the  estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in 
general^  who  were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane, 
and  sociable  people.  Polybius  accounts  for  this 
moral  phenomenon  from  the  neglect  into  which 
music  had  fallen  among  the  Cynaethians.  The 
historian  adds,  that  such  was  the  abhorrence 
produced  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cynaethians,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which 
took  place  amonc;  them,  many  of  the  towns  re* 
fused  to  admit  tneir  deputies,  and  the  Manti- 
neans,  who  allowed  them  a  passage  through 
their  city,  thought  it  necessanr  to  perform  lus- 
tral  rites  and  expiatory  sacrifices  m  every  part 
of  their  territory.  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Alyssus,  from  the  nature  of  its  wa- 
ters, which  were  said  to  cure  hydrophobia. 
Cynaetha  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
modem  town  of  Calahryta.*^ 

Ctnesii,  and  Ctnbta,  a  nation  of  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
Herodot.  9,  c.  33. 

Ctngsargbb,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens. 
Vid.Aiktna. 

Ctno8C£phalje,  I.  hiUsof  Thessaly,  forming 
part  of  the  range  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  from  that  of  Ijinssa,  These  hiUs  were 
the  memorable  scene  of  two  celebrated  conflicts. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  was  defeated 
here  by  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  general ,  who  lost 
his  life  m  the  engagement.  And  here  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  T.  Q.uinctius  Fla- 
minius.  OiUies.— Cram.— S^ab.  9,  441. — Uv. 
33,  6. ^n.  A  town  of  Bceotia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thespiae,  taken  by  the  Spartans 
previous  to  the  batUe  of  Leuctra.    Cram. 

Cynoscephau,  a  people  in  India,  who  have 
the  heads  of  dora  according  to  certain  tradi- 
tions.   Plin.  7, 3. 

Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  now  Cinlhia, 
Apollo  was  sumamed  CyrUhius^  and  Diana 
C^nUhia^  as  they  were  bom  on  the  mountain, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. 
— Opwi.  6,  MU.  V.  304.  Fha.  3,  v.  346. 

Cynuria,  a  district  lying  between  Argolis 
and  Laconia,  on  the  Argolicus  Sinus.  "  Its  in- 
habitants were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indi- 
^nous  by  Herodotus,  but  belonging  probably  to 
the  Lele^es  or  the  Pelasgi."  The  possession  of 
this  district  caused  coQtinua]  hostilities  between 
the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Thyrea  was  the 
principal  town  of  Cynuria.  Vid.  7%yrea.  Cram, 
--Ekrodot.  8.  73. 

Cynus,  <*  At  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from 
Daphnus,  and  opposite  to  CEdepsus,  a  totwn  of 
Euboea,  was  Cynus,  theprincipfli  maritime  eity 
of  the  Opnntian  IjoctL    According  to  ancient 
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mditians,  it  had  long  hem  the  residence  of 
Dencalion  and  Pyrrha;  that  princess  was  even 
aaid  to  have  been  interred  there."  The  city 
was  taken  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  in  the 
Macedonian  war.  Cram. — Sirab.  9,  436. — 
i4i'.S8,6. 

CrpRin,  an  island  in  the  eastern  comer  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  soath  of  Cilicia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Anion  Ciliclns^ 
and  west  of  Syria,  firom  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  it  was  severed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
No  place  in  antiquity  was  known  bv  a  grehter 
nninber  of  names  than  this  island,  many  of 
them  of  a  less  disputed  origin  than  that  Inr 
which  it  was  most  generally  Imown,  and  which 
'  prevailed  over  all  Sie  rest  The  opinion  adopt- 
ed by  IVAnville  is  generally  received,and  leaves 
the,  etymology  as  open  to  useless  discussion  as 
before.  ^  It  is  thought  that  its  mines  of  copper 
caused  it  to  be  called  JBSHpr«5,  or  rather  that  this 
metal  owes  the  name  which  distinguishes  it  to 
that  of  the  island.  Its  other  names  are  thus  re> 
corded  and  accounted  for  by  the  old  antiquary 
and  chorographer,  Heylin.  Cyprus,  "  called  at 
first  Cethinia,  irom  Ketim,  the  son  of  Javan, 
who  first  planted  it ;  2.  Cerastis,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  promontories,  thrusting  like  horns  into 
the  sea;  3.  Amathusia;  4.  Paphia;  5.  Sala> 
mina,  from  its  principal  towns  j  6.  Macaria, 
from  itsfrultfrilness  and  felicities :  7.  Asperia, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  soil ;  8.  Collinia,  from 
the  frequency  of  hills  and  mountains  *,  9.  iEro- 
ea,  from  the  minesof  brass  which  abound  there- 
in^  and,  finally,  all  those  forgotten  or  laid  h^j  it 
settled  at  last  m  the  name  of  Cyprus.  Nor  is  it 
more  strange  that  Cyjpms  should  oe  so  called  by 
the  Grecians  from  its  abundance  of  cypress 
trees,  anciently  and  originally  peculiar  to  this 
island,  than  that  the  same  Greeks  should  give 
onto  the  neighbouring  island  the  name  of 
Rhodes,  from  its  great  plenty  of  roses."  The 
PhrRnifiians  early  established  themselves  in  Cy- 
prus, the  Greek  settlement  being  effected  later, 
and  not  brfore  the  termination  of  the  Trojan 
war.  A  separate  government  was  generally 
established  in  each  of  the  populous  cities,  but 
the  larger  eastern  empires  early  exercised  the 
power  oi  ultimate,  sovereign^  over  the  whole, 
The  Persians  organized  nme  principalitiea 
From  their  hands  it  passed  into  tnose  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  contest  of  his  successors  settled 
it  on  Ptolemy,  and  united  it  to  the  Alexandrian 
kingdom  of  Egypt  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  An- 
letes  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  of  this 
island,  and  in  their  power  it  remained  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  un  wiel^  empire.  Durine  the 
crusades,  the  king  *  of  England,  Richard  Cceur 
de  lion,  reduced  it,  first  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Imights  templars,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Lu- 
fiig^m,  the  titular  monarch  of  Jerusalem.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  vear  1191,  and,  until 
1570,  it  remained  an  independent  state  with 
some  interval  of  si^bjection  to  Venice.  About 
that  year,  however,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turks, 
and  has  continued  in  their  possessicm  to  the  pre- 
eent  day.  The  ancient  towns  of  note  were  Sa- 
lamis,  ttie  principal ;  Citium,  the  birth-place  of 
Zeno;  Amaihus,  sacred  to  Venus;  Paphos, 
Ledra,  now  Mcojia,  the  present  capital,  m  the 
centre  of  the  Me ;  Idalium,  fbe  groves  or  which 
are  eeldnrated  in  poetry^ 


*  fiftAim  gremto  dea  toUU  in  alios 

IdaluB  IfUfCos :  ubi  moUis  amarieus  iUum 
F*loribus et dulci adspirans  compleciitMr umbra* 

"  The  ancients,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "  extol 
the  fertility  of  this  island*,  the  modems  entertain 
nearly  the  same  opinion  of  it  The  most  valua- 
ble production  at  present  is  cotton ;  we  also  send 
thither  for  turpentine,  building  timber,  oranges, 
and  most  of  all,  Cyprus  wine.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  the  women, 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  de- 
clare how  faithfiil  they  are  still  to  the  worship  of 
Venus.  This  ishmd  anciently  had  perhaps  a 
million  of  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  only  83,600." 
The  rivers  of  Cjrprus  were  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  frequently  dry  during  the  warmer 
months.  The  principal,  however,  were  the  Ly- 
cus  and  the  Lapithus,  running  from  Mount 
Olympus,  now  Santa  Croce^  the  highest  motm- 
tain  ol  the  island  of  which  it  occupies  almost  the 
centre.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  sumamed  Capris,  who  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  to  whose  service  many 

{>laces  and  temples  were  consecrated.  Its 
ength,  according  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia. 
There  were  three  celebrated  temples  there,  two 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  Sirab, 
15.— Pto/.  5,  c.  U.-^nor.  3,  c.  d.—Jiutin.  18, 
c.  5.— PK».  13,  c.  34,  1.  33,  c.  5, 1.  36,  c.  36.— 
Mkto,3,c.7. 

Ctr&naica,  a  part  of  Africa,  north  of  Libya 
Inferior,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mannarica, 
and  on  the  west  by  Africa  Propria,  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.  The  name  orCyrenaica  is  deri- 
ved frop  its  principal  city  Cyrene  j  though  Pli-^ 
ny  and  some  others  call  it  Fentapolis,  from  its 
five  cities  of  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  tfarce.  Damis, 
and  Berenice.  Gillies,  in  his  history  of  Greece, 
has  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  Greek  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Africa,  till  their  arrival 
the  habitation  of  a  savage  race,  if  inhabited  at 
all.  "  The  African  Geeeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  iBgean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Du- 
ring the  heroic  aees,  but  it  is  imcertain  at  what 
precise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  Sinus  Syrticus  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  principal  city  Cyrene,  and 
which  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca.  De- 
scended from  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  Cyrene- 
ans  naturallypTeserved  the  regal  form  of  go- 
vernment Under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated, 
and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing.  Six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  they  received 
a  considerable  accession  of  population  from  the 
mother  country.  Emboldened  oy  this  reinforce- 
ment, they  attacked  the  neighbouring  Libjrans 
and  seized  on  their  possessions.  The  injured 
craved  assistance  from  Apries.  king  of  Egypt, 
a  confederacy  was  thus  formed,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  incursions  and  to  chastise  the  auda- 
city of  the  European  invaders.  But  the  valour 
and  discipline  oi  the  Greeks  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  ferocity  or  Africa ;  nor 
did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  E^ypt  till  Egypt 
itself  had  been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Ptolemies." 
In  the  lime  of  Augustus,  the  Cyrenaica  was  in- 
corporated, together  with  the  island  of  Crete, 
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into  one  province,  bnl  they  were  afterwards  se- 
parated, and  Cj^renaica  constituted  a  province 
apart    A  fit  conclusion  to  this  brief  review  of 
its  ancient  state  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
its  present  condition  by  Malte-Brun.    "  The 
country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our 
wav  on  leaving  Egypt.     Some  call  it  a  desert, 
ana  the  interior  country  merits  that  name;  oth- 
ers call  it  a  kingdom,  an  appellation  founded 
on  the  existence  of  this  country  as  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Cyrene,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.      The  coast  of  Barca,  once 
famed  for  its  threefold  crops,  is  now  very  ill 
cultivated ;  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  securitv  to 
their  labours.    The  sovereignty  is  divided  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Deme, 
a  town  surrounded  with  gardens  and  watered 
by  refreshing  rivulets ;  his  subjects  may  amount 
to  90,000  tents  or  families.      The  other  lives  at 
Bengazi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with  a  tolerar 
ble  harbour  in  a  fertile  territory.     The  Bey  of 
Tripoli,  appoints  these  governors.    Among  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Cyrene,  the  limpid  sprint 
still  flows  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A 
tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tents  amidst  its  sadly 
mutilated  statues  and  falling  colonnades.  Tolo- 
meta,  or  the  ancient  Ptolemais  JLhe  port  of  Bar- 
eOf  preserves  its  ancient  walls.  This  coast  seems 
to  lu>ld  oat  an  invitation  to  European  colonies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  government  or 
people.    A  colony  established  here  would  re- 
ai5a>ver  those  b^utiful  places  which  the  an- 
cients sumamed  the  hills  of  the  Graces  and  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides."  D'Anville,  corrob- 
orated by  modern  travellers,  informs  us  that  the 
cities  from  which  the  Cvrenaica  received  the 
name  Pentapolis  are  still  extant  in  Talometaf 
Barca,  Deme^  and  Bemie,  or  Bengazi ;  while 
Teuchira,  which  under  the  Ptolemies  was  Ar- 
sinoe,  "  is  found  in  its  primitive  denomination 
on  the  same  shore."   Idela,  1,  8. — Herod.  4,  19. 
Ctrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.    Ptolemy 
places  it  eleven  miles  from  me  sea,  and  ten  from 
ApoUonia,  which  served  as  its  port,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Marmarica.    The  Cyreneans  became 
"  so  expert,"  says  Heylin, "  in  the  management 
of  the  chariot,  that  they  could  drive  it  in  a 
round  or  circle,  and  always  keep  their  wheels 
in  the  self-same  track."   Cyrene  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes,  of  Callimachus, "  and  of 
ihat  Joseph  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  carry 
our  Saviour's  cross."  Vid.  Part  III.    Herodoi. 
3  and  4.— PaiM.  10,  c.  \Z,—Strab.  11,— Mela, 
1,  c.  B.—Plin.  5,  c.  b,—-TacU.  Aim.  3,  c.  70. 

Cyropolm,  a  city  built  by  Cjrrus,  was  situa- 
ted on  the  river  laxartes  in  Sdgdiana.  D'An- 
ville  calls  it  Cyresehata.  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  last  city  in  the  north  of  the  Persian 
empire.    Chaussard. 

Ctrrhestica,  a  district  of  Syria,  so  termed 
flrom  Cyrrhus,  its  chief  town,  which  was  situa- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Beria, 
and  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Carus. 
iTAnviUe. 

Cyrrhus.  Thucydides  (3,  100,)  calls  this 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  near  Fella,  men- 
tioned in  Ptolemy^  list  of  Emathian  towns  un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrius.  Palao  CastrOy  about 
sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Pella,  is  very  likely 
the  site  of  ancient  Cyrrhus.  This  city  proba- 
bly gave  name  to  the  ^ian  city.    Cram, 


Ctros,  a  large  river  of  Iberia,  which,  lisiiig 
in  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Armeaia, 
pursues,  for  some  time,  a  north-easterly  coone. 
At  length,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Iberia,  and  forming  pan  of  the  bounda- 
ry between  that  country  and  Albania,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  two 
mouths.  The  modem  name  of  this  river  is 
Kv^,    lyAnviUe. 

Ctta,  a  town  of  Colchis,  situated  on  the 
river  Rheon.  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-jplaee 
of  Medea;  nenoe  the  term  Cytseis  applied  to 
her  by  Propertius,  and  Cytsa  Terra  tor  Col- 
chis.    Vol,  Flac. 

Cttbera,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, lying  ofi"  the  southern  coast  of  La- 
conia,  about  5  miles  fVom  the  promontory  of 
Malea. — ^It  was  once  called  Poiphyris,  either 
from  the  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores,  or  the 
marble  in  which  it  abounded.  Qrthera,  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer.  This  vAr 
and  was  governed  by  an  annual  magistrate,  call- 
ed Cytherodices,  appointed  by  the  Spartans,  en 
whom  it  was  dependant  Great  importsnee 
was  attached  to  the  possessioo  of  this  island,  as 
it  afibrded  to  the  Lacedsemonians  safe  harboun 
for  their  fleets,  and  to  an  enemy  grnt  ftcilities 
in  prosecuting  a  war  against  liunnia;  so  mnch 
so.  that  Chilon,  the  Lacedaemonian  sage,  declar- 
ed it  would  be  wdl  for  Sparta  if  that  isiaBd 
were  sunk  in  the  deep.  After  circnmstances 
proved  these  apprehensions  notunfbtmded ;  Ni- 
cies, with  an  Athenian  force,  seized  xxgofk  thk 
place  in  the  Pelqponnesian  war,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  Spartans,  '*  by  landing  on  the  coast, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  cutting  off  detach- 
ments." The  island  was  restored  to  the  Laoe- 
diBmonians  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  hot 
was  again  taken  by  Conon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  off  Cnidus.  Hither  Yenus  is 
said  to  have  been  wafted  in  a  sea-shell,  after  her 
fabled  birth  from  the  ocean ;  whence  her  sar- 
name  Cytherea.  There  was  a  temple  sacred  lo 
Venus  Urania  in  this  place,  the  most  ancient 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Oreeks.  In  this  temple 
the  goddess  was  represented  in  complete  ar- 
mour. Its  principal  town  was  Cythera,  -sitiiat- 
ed  opposite  Malea,  about  ten  stniia  from  the 
sea,  wnich  had  a  harbour  called  Scandea.  Fs«- 
san. — Loam.  33.  Pbcenicns  is  another  har^ 
hour  of  this  island,  probably  the  modem  ^uls- 
mono  or  fibn  NieMo.  rlataniatus  its  chief 
promontory,  is  now  Cape  SpaU.-^Cram.-^Heyl, 
Cosm.—OdfMU.  1,  m.—Berod,  7,  385.— T^iic 
4, 53  and  56 ;  5,  IS.-^Diod.  SU.  15, 443. 

Ctthnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades^Jving  between 
Ceos  and  Seriphos,  now  called  Tnermia.  Here 
the  pretender  r^ero  is  said  first  to  have  made 
his  appearance.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Dry- 
opes;  hence  the  name  Dryopis  applied  to  t6e 
island    Cram—Hsrod.  8.  46. 

Cttineum,  one  of  the  tour  cities  which  gave 
the  name  TTOrofolis  to  Doris.  Strab.  9.-<- 
Tkuc.  1, 107. 

Cttorus,  a  town  -and  mountain  of  Papfala* 
gonia,  situated  west  of  the  promontory  of  Ca* 
rambis.  Strabo  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians  and  the  port  of  Sinope.  It  wasbnlR 
bv  CytoniS|p  son  of  Phiyxus.  The  moontaia 
abounded  m  boxwood  of  a  peculiar  qaality . 
The  modem  name  is  Kudros  or  Kiirot.  AMml 
1,  19.— S»fttA.  11.— Ftr^.  Offlr.  3, 347. 
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GraooKi,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  on  an 
iilaiid  of  the  same  name  in  the  Pn^ntis,  con- 
nected to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges  built  by 
Alexander.  This  city  was  founded  oy  a  colony 
of  Milmians,  and  soon  rose  to  such  splendour 
as  to  be  styled  by  Florus  the  "  Rome  of  Asia." 
It  was  adorned  with  many  splendid  edifices, 
among  which  was  a  magnificent  temple, "  the 
pillars  whereof  being  4  cubits  thick  and  50  cu- 
bits high,  were  each  of  one  entire  stone  only ; 
the  w£>le  &bric  all  of  polished  marble,  everv 
stone  joined  unto  the  other  with  a  line  of  gold, 
ifeyi.  CoMi.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  captured  off  this  place  by  Alcibiades,  A. 
C.  411.  Mithiidates  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
though  he  "  lost  before  it,  bysword,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  no  fewer  than  90,000  men,  did  not 
focceed  in  his  attempt."  In  later  times  this  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Helles- 
pont The  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land  has  become  blocked  up  with  the  rub- 
bish, and  the  city  itself  was  Anally  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  Cyzicus  is  the  name  still  ap- 
plied to  the  ruins,  wnich,  in  the  words  of  Hey- 
un,  are  daily  made  more  ruinous  by  the  stones 
and  marbles  bein^  transported  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  this  city  gave  rise  to 
two  proverbs  of  different  characters :  ftom  their 
eJBfeminaar  and  tiaiidity  arose  Tinetura  Oyze- 
fUca\  ana  from  the  beauty  of  their  coins,  irv^t- 
Kvt  rr^nM,  figvl.  CwM. — E^AgmnO/e,  It  has 
two  ezcellent  harbours,  called  Panormus  and 
C»iytus.    /Tiw.SjS.— Piin.  6,32.— i>uM<.  18. 


Dajb,  and  Dahjb,  a  Sc3rthian  people,  dwell- 
mg  south  of  the  Ochus  in  Hyrcania.  Noma^ 
die  in  their  character,  the  DahsB,  under  various 
names,  encroached  upon  the  territories  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  sometimes  spread 
themselves  to  a  great  distance  from  their  proper 
settlements.  The  principal  Inranches  were  the 
Xanti,  the  Pissuri,  and  thePami  or Apumi.  The 
best  authorities  confine  this  people  within  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ochus,  though  Arrian  places 
them  on  Ae^Iazaites,  which  he  took  for  the  Tsr 
nais.    Their  country  is  now  the  DaMstan. 

Daoa,  the  extensive  country  reaching  fiom 
the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  which  was  called  l8ter,to  (he  Tibiscus, 
and  having  on  its  northern  line  Sarmatia  (Po- 
land) and  me  unexplored  regions  of  the  barba- 
rians, was  inhabited  by  a  V^oAe  called  GtetsB 
and  I>aci,  of  Scythian  origin.  Tke  former  name 
fHrevailed,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  Oreeks, 
and  the  latter  among  the  Romans.  During  the 
years  of  the  republic,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
establishment  of  the  empire,  their  territory,  se- 
parated by  the  Danube  from  that  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Roman  supremacy,  offered  httle 
attraction  to  the  imperial  or  consular  leaders ; 
and  the  Danube,  while  it  bounded  the  Roman 
ambition  on  the  north,  seemed  to  offer  a  barrier 
beyond  which  this  formidable  name  should  in- 
spire no  terror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  their 
barbarism,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  country 
which  prevailed  among  the  civilized  people  of 
Italy,  no  longer  availed  them,  and  attempts  were 
mane  upon  their  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
empire.  This  reign  includes  the  history,  there- 
lorei  of  the  principal  war  with  the  Dacians ;  of 


the  obstinate  resistance  oflered  by  their  \aasf^ 
Decebalus  to  the  attacks  of  the  emperor ;  ofms 
subjugation;  and  of  the  reduction  of  Dacia  to 
the  condition  of  a  province.  In  these  wars  was 
erected  that  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
near  the  town  of  Zernes,  which  the  jealousy  or 
the  fear  of  the  successor  of  Trajan  destroyed, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  aomi- 
ration  of  the  modems.  Alter  this  conouest  the 
term  of  Dacia  assumed  its  greatest  latitude; 
and  the  vanity  of  the  conqueror  was  pleased  to 
fix  his  name  to  a  province  that  carried  the  limits 
of  his  empire  beyond  the  researches  of  authen- 
tic geography.  The  colonies  then  planted  by 
order  of  this  aspiring  prince,  are  supposed,  by 
mingling  with  the  former  inhabitants,  to  have 
generated  that  peculiar  dialect  called  Daco-La- 
tin,  of  which  some  traces  remain  in  the  idiom  of 
the  Wallachians.  If  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try added  splendour  to  the  Roman  name,  the 
maintenance  of  its  borders  against  the  barba- 
rians, who,  in  these  days  began  to  encroach  un 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  was  found  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  same  time  useless  and  im- 
possible, the  moderation  of  Anrelian  coiise- 
quently  induced  him  to  forego  the  empty  advan- 
tage or  a  nominal  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
he  could  not  exercise  an  actual  government ; 
and  removing  the  population  of  Dacia,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
he  gave  his  own  name  to  that  part  of  Moesia 
which  lay  eastward  from  the  Margus,  and  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Scythia  Minor,  calling  it 
Dacia  Aureliani.  Of  this  province,  the  part  Uiat 
bordered  on  the  river  was  called  Dacia  Ripen- 
sis,  while  that  which  confined  upon  Macedonia 
received  the  name  of  Dardania.  In  its  greatest 
extent  Dacia  comprehended  the  modem  coun- 
tries of  Hungary  east  of  the  Teiss,  Trans}'lva- 
nia,  with  the  Bannat,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia : 
its  capital  being  Sarmizegethusa,  the  residence 
of  king  Decebalus.  On  the  reduction  of  the 
province  by  Trajan,  this  cityassumed  his  name 
m  that  of  tripia  Trajana.  The  western  part  of 
Dacia  was  inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  men, 
who,  coming  from  Sarmatia,  fixed  theihselves 
between  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  on  one 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  Pannonia  on  the  other. 
These  were  the  Jazyges  Metanastae.  Aurelian's 
Dada  included  chiefly  a  part  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  The  people  inhabiting  this  region  were 
called  Gtetae  and  Daci;  generally  considered, 
haTing  been  different  only  in  their  geographi- 
cal situation,  in  the  country  which  thej'  both 
inhabited,  and  having  one  language  and  similar 
customs,  Ac.  But  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  Getae  were  the  earlier  possessors  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  Daci  subsequently  esta- 
blished themselves  in  it,  and  obtained  there 
greatly  the  ascendancy.  They  were,  most  pro- 
bably, of  Scythian  origin,  diflfering  in  the  set- 
tlement and  migration  in  regard  to  time,  and 
both  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
Gk>ths,  a  still  later  people  from  the  common 
Scythian  hive.  The  names  Geta  and  Davus, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dacus,  conferred  in 
all  me  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  may  serve  to  show  how  early 
the  Daci  and  Getae  were  known  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  what  estimation  the  character  of 
these  barbarians  was  held. 
Djeuala,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
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where  Dndalns  was  buried,  according  to  Plttj, 
5,27. 

DaUUtta,  one  of  the  proyinces  into  which 
nijria  was  subdivided.  On  the  west  it  was  se- 
parated from  Libomia  by  the  Titios;  the  Scar- 
dus  range  of  mountains  confined  it  on  the  east  \ 
on  the  north'were  the  Bebii  montes ;  and  on  the 
south  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  "  The 
country,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  full  of 
woods,  and  those  woods  of  robbers,  who  from 
thence  issued  out  to  make  rooil  and  booty. 
DaimaUB  sub  syivu  agwU,  inde  ad  UUrocinia 
promptisnmi.  By  the  advantage  of  these  woods 
they  intercepted  and  discomfited  Ghibinius,  one 
of  Caesar's  cajptains,  marching  through  the 
country  with  1000  horse  and  15  companies  of 
fboL  But  these  woods  being  de8tro)red,  they 
began  to  exercise  themselves  at  sea,  in  which 
their  large  searcoasts  and  commodious  havens 
served  exceedingly."  In  this  new  occujNUion 
the  inhabitants  retained  the  natural  ferocity  of 
their^character,  and  their  maritime  transacuons 
were  for  the  most  part  piracies,  for  which  they 
were  soon  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  power  was 
extended  over  aU  the  country  of  Dalmatia.  The 
principal  towns  of  this  province  were  Salona, 
the  birth-place  of  Diocletian,  and  the  place  of 
his  retirement  after  he  had  laid  down  the  pur- 
^e,  Narona,  Epidaurus,  Lissus,  and  Scodra; 
This  country  has  retained  its  ancient  name. 
&ough  sometimes  it  is  written  Velmatiat  ana 
very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  its 
boundaries.  Shtib.  l.^Ptol.  9.— C<ss.  BeU, 
Civ.  3,  d.^Httfl  Comn. 

Damascena,  a  nan  of  Syria  near  mount  Libar 
nns,  so  called  from  Damascus,  its  principal 
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Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria  m  Phoenicia  of 
Libanus,  to  the  east  of  sidon,  "  situate  in  a 
plain  environed  with  hills  and  watered  by  the 
river  Chnrsorrhoas.''  The  first  historical  ac- 
counts of'^this  place  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  where  its  princes  are  mentioned  as 
havine  formed  an  alliance  with  Hadadezer  king 
of  Zobah,  against  the  Jewish  conqueror  David. 
The  sm>reme  authority  in  Damascus  was  some 
time  afterwards  usur]^  by  a  soldier  of  Hadade- 
zer's  army,  fixmi  which  time  this  city  became 
the  capital  and  royal  seat  of  Syria.  When 
Syria  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependency 
on  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  lost,  of  course,  its 
great  pre-eminence,  and  passed  successively  into 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  Alexander,  and  c^ 
the  successors  of  that  unrestrained  libertine  of 
ambition.  Under  the  Roman  government  the 
city  of  Antioch  attained  the  supretnacy,  and 
Damascus  ceased  to  be  the  principal  among  the 
capitals  of  Syria.  The  following  account  is 
from  Heylin,  the  old  corompher  and  antiqua- 
rian, whose  workj  though  written  almost  200 
years  ago,  and  quite  before  the  rise  of  the  mo- 
dem art  of  cri^cism,  is  replete  with  the  most 
accurate  information  in  re^rd  to  the  ancients 
and  the  coimtries  of  antiquity.  "  Damascus^  a 
place  so  surfeiting  of  delights,  so  girt  about  with 
odoriferous  gardens,  that  Mahomet  would  never 
be  persuaded  (as  himself  was  used  to  say)  to 
come  unto  it,  lest,  being  ravished  with  its  inesti- 
mable pleasures,  he  should  forget  the  business 
he  was  sent  about,  and  make  there  his  paradise. 
Bm  one  of  his  successors,  having  no  such  scru- 
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pies,  removed  the  legal  seat  unto  it,  wnere  ic 
continued  till  the  building  of  Bagdat,  a  hundred 
years  afterwards.  The  chief  building  in  it,  in 
later  times,  till  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  was  a 
strong  casile,  deemed  impregnable,  and  not 
without  difficulty  forced  by  Tamerlane,  whom 
nothing  was  able  to  resist}  and  as  majestical  a 
church,  with  forty  sumptuous  porchesL  and  no 
fewer  than  9000  lanterns  of  gold  and  silver; 
which,  with  30,000  people  in  it,  who  fled  thither 
for  sanctuary,  was  by  the  said  Tamerlane  most 
cruelly  and  unmercifully  burnt  and  pulled  down 
unto  the  ground.  Repaired  by  the  mamelukes 
of  E^pt.  when  lords  of  Syria,  it  hath  since 
flounshea  in  trade,  the  people  being  industrious, 
and  celebrated  as  artisans."  In  the  New  Te»- 
tament  Damascus  is  famous  for  the  first  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  on  his  miraculous  conversion. 
It  IS  now  Demeikf  as  named  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  according  to  D'AnviUe  j  who 
adds,  that  the  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  also 
called  Qoutah  Demesk,  the  Orchard  of  DamM' 
cus.  This  is  not  the  only  name  l^  wnich  it  is 
known,  and  the  modems  generally  call  it  Sha^ 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  80,000  souls.  Ht^l.^ 
2d  Sam,  8,  5, 6.— Jot.  7,  6.— JUaw.  3,  v.  216. 
^-Justin.  36,  c.  2.— AfeZa,  1,  c.  11. 

Dabiasia,  a  town  called  also  Augusta,  now 
Aussifwrg^  in  Swabia,  on  the  Leek. 

Damno,  a  people  "  dwelling  in  Clydesdale, 
Lenox,  Stirling,  and  Monteith.  whose  chief  city 
was  Vanduara,  now  Btnfnmr  BnfL—Cambi, 
BrU. 

Damnonu,  a  people  of  the  west  of  Britain, 
in  Canwall  and  Devonshire,  Cambden  sup* 
poses  that  the  name  is  more  correctly  written 
Danmonii. 

Dana,  a  town  of  Gappadocia,  which  D'An- 
ville  thioks  may  have  been  the  same  as  Tyana. 
He  does  not,  however,  insist  on  this  opmion. 
It  was  near  the  Cilician  (3ates,  and  is  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  places  at  which  Cjrrus  halted 
on  his  march  against  Artaxerxes.  Xn,  Anah^ 
1,2. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Arsos, 
and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks,  from  Da- 
natis  their  king.     Virg.  and  Omd.  passim. 

Danapris,  now  the  Nieper^  a  name  given  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Borysthenes.  Vid.  B^ 
rfstkenes, 

Danaster,  a  name  given  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  Tyras,  whence  the  modern  Dniester. 
Vid.  Tifras, 

Dandari,  and  Dandabidb,  the  inhabitants 
of  an  elevated  district  on  the  Caucasus,  about 
the  part  called  Corax.  According  to  D'Anville 
this  region  still  preserves  the  name  of  Dandars. 

DANihsiDS,  the  first  and  ^eatest  river  of  Eu- 
rope after  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
called  hy  the  ancients  Abnoba,  Schwartzen- 
Waldf  about  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
temburg,  in  a  little  village  called  Eschingenf 
only  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
ana,  after  flowing  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  northern  countries,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles,  discbarges  itself  by  two  channels 
into  the  Black  Sea.  This  river  was  fortified 
nearly  the  whole  length  by  the  Romans,  who 
considered  it  the  northern  limit  of  their  empire, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  ex{)lorea 
very  accurately  the  country  through  wnich  it 
flowed,  and  which  they  claimed  as  their  territory. 
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hi  the  beginning  of  its  course  the  Danube  runs 
almost  dnrectly  east,  dividing  Vindilicia,  the 
soathem  part  otBavariaj  from  Germania  An- 
tiqna  on  the  noith,  in  that  part  which  is  now 
the  kingdom  of  Hirtemburg  and  the  northern 
]x>rtion  of  JSavaria.  Continuing  in  this  direc- 
tion, after  collecting  the  waters  ofmany  smaller 
streams,  among  which  are  the  lAcxisiLtch)  and 
the  Isarcus  (,Jser\  it  receives  the  CEnus  {^Inn) 
cm  the  borders  of  Noricnm.  From  this  point  it 
constituted  the  dividing  line  between  the  last- 
named  coimtry,  now  SaUzburg^  Stiria^  and  the 
southern  part  of  Austria^  upon  the  south,  and 
Germania,  the  northern  portion  oi  Austria  upon 
the  other  side  as  far  as  v  indobona,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  empire,  below  the  Cetius 
mons.  Dividing  still  the  modern  AnstHa^  it  had 
th6  country  of  the  Gtuadi,  Moravia^  some  dis- 
tance father  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Marus  (AforcA),  where  it  entered  Dacia,  the 
modem  Hungary.  In  all  its  course,  from  the 
moos  Cetius,  Pannonia  was  upon  the  southern 
shore.  In  this  nart  of  its  course  the  Danube  re- 
ceived the  Arrax>ona,aPannonian  river,  now  the 
Baab  in  Humgary,  besides  innumerable  other 
smaller  streams.  "  The  Danube,"  says  Malte- 
Bnm,  "  passes  into  Hungary  at  the  burgh  of  De- 
ven,  immediately  after  it  is  joined  by  the  Macch 
or  Morave*,  it  is  covered  with  islands  below 
Presburg,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  greatest  flows  in  an  east-southreast 
direction ;  the  second  and  third  form  two  large 
idands ;  and  the  second,  having  received  from 
the  south  the  waters  of  the  Laita  and  the  Raab, 
unites  with  the  first ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
streams  of  the  Waag,  falls  into  the  main  chan- 
nel at  Komom.  More  than  a  hundred  eddies 
have  been  counted  on  the  Vag  or  Waag  within 
the  distance  of  36  miles.  Tne  Danube  flows 
eastwards  from  the  town  of  Raab,  receives  on 
the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Gran, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
monntains,  between  which  it  passes  beyond 
Esztergom ;  it  makes  several  sinuations  round 
the  rocics,  reaches  the  burgh  of  Vartz,  whence  it 
turns  abruptly  towards  the  south,  and  waters  the 
base  of  the  hiUs  of  St.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its 
declivity  from  Ingolstadt  to  Buda  is  not  more 
than  ei^ht  feet;  Uie  sudden  change  in  its  di- 
rection IS  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hills 
connected  with  mount  Czarath,  and  bv  the  level 
of  the  great  plain.  The  river  expands  anew  in 
its  cou»e  through  the  Hnngarian  plains,  forms 
large  islands,  and  passes  through  a  country  of 
which  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  league.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest  to- 
wards its  confluence  with  the.Drave.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
Sclavonia,  where  the  first  hills  in  Fruska  Grora 
retard  its  junction  with  the  Save ;  it  then  re- 
sumes its  eastern  course,  winds  round  the 
heights,  turns  to  the  south-east,  receives  first 
the  Theiss,"  the  ancient  Tibisus,  "then  the 
Sivoe  (Savus)  at  Belgrade  (Singidunum),  and 
flows  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  base  of  the 
Servian  mountains.  Its  bed  is  again  contracted, 
its  impetnous  billows  crowd  on  each  other,  and 
escape  by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel,  which 
they  appear  to  have  formed  between  the  hei^fhts 
in  Servia  and  the  Bannat."  In  all  the  winding 
(kas  described,  the  Danube  traversed  only,  m 
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antiquity,  the  coimtries  of  Pannonia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Dacia,  or  rather  that  part  of  the 
country  which  the  Jazyges  Metanastae  had 
taken  from  Dacia,  on  the  other.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Save,  however,  it  formed  a  new 
boundary ,having  Dacia  on  the  north  and  Moesia 
on  the  south,  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  that 
extensive  country.  "  It  issues,"  continues  Mai- 
te-Brun,  "  from  the  Hungarian  stales  at  New 
Orsova;  and  having  crossed  the  barriers  that  op- 
pose its  passage,  waters  the  immense  plains  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia"  (country  oi  the  Da- 
cian  Getae),  where  its  streams  umte  with  the 
Black  Sea."  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  it  is  that  the  latter  receives  the 
greater  part  of  its  tributaries.  On  the  side  of 
MoBsia,  the  Margus  {Morata\  .£scus(JBiA<?r), 
and  lairus;  on  the  side  of  Dacia,  the  iVluia 
(  OU)f  the  Ardeiscus  {Argis\  the  Naparis  {Pto- 
ava)y  and  the  Ararus  {Siret).  From  Belgrade 
to  the  ArgiSf  and  for  some  distance  below,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  generally  east  j  but  be- 
tween the  Argis  and  the  Proava  it  turns  abrupt- 
ly north  as  far  as  the  Siraty  where,  with  no  less 
suddenness,  it  bends  towards  the  east,  enclosing 
thus  within  its  own  shores  and  those  of  the 
Euxine  a  narrow  peninsula  once  called  Scyihia, 
now  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Bulgaria. 
This  river,  for  the  most  part  called  Isterby  the 
Greeks,  did  not  take  that  name  among  the  Lar 
tins  till  it  had  passed  the  cataracts  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Save  and  the  city  of  Belgrade.  In 
the  whole  course  thus  described  by  this  noble 
stream,  60  rivers  of  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  collected  from  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  Alps,  beside  a  number,  much  more 
than  double,  of  less  important  streams.  It  emp- 
ties, by  a  number  of  mouths,  into  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  ancients  generally  reckoned  seven ; 
Gibbon  states  them  at  six,  and  most  other  mo- 
dem writers  find  but  two.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  the  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  are  flat  and  soft,  the  alluvial  depositions 
have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  referred 
to  by  ancient  authorities.  The  waters  of  the  Da- 
nuble  are  particularly  remarked  by  Malte-Brun 
for  their  turbid  appearance  compared  with  the 
clear  blue  current  of  the  Inn,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  its  principal  branch.  The  Danube 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 
Mdlie'Brun.-—iy'A7ifvilU.'~Di4mys.  Perieg,^ 
Berodot.  2,  c.  33.  1.  4,  c.  48,  &/c.—Stfab.  4.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Ammian.  23. 

Daphne,  a  grove  in  Syria,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Antioch.  The  establishment  of 
a  Greek  empire  in  Syria  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  involved  the  introduction  of 
Greciafi  fable  and  mythology.  Of  all  the  fic- 
tions that  poetry  had  rendered  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful among  the  people  of  Greece,  there  was 
none  that  experienced  a  readier  or  more  enthu- 
siastic reception  in  the  east  than  that  which  had 
consecratea  the  fate  of  Daphne  and  the  story  of 
Apollo's  love.  The  god  and  the  n3rmph  were 
both  adopted  by  the  lively  imaginations  of  their 
new  votaries,  and 

"  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  OronteSj  and  the  inspired 
CasUUian  spring — " 

seemed  fitter  for  the  scene  of  such  a  tale  than 
the  cold  dime  of  Greece,  and  even  Tempc's  Pe- 
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Here  snmmer  was  tempered  in  its  heat 
by  hundreds  of  fountains ;  and  an  impenetrable 
laurel  shade,  that  extended  for  miles,  excluded 
the  fiercer  blaze  of  that  sun  whose  worship  im- 
parted it<;  sacred  character  to  the  place  ,and  made 
It  religious.  Here  the  oracular  voice  of  Apollo 
spoke  with  truth  as  certain  as  in  his  early 
Delphic  sanctuary ;  and  the  games  which  con- 
stituted so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred  rites  in 
Greece  were  here  performed  with  enthusiasm 
and  devotion.  But  here,  too,  the  fate  of  Daphne 
was  received  as  a  warning,  and  all  who  profess- 
ed to  worship  in  this  grove  were  the  votaries  of 
gentleness  and  love.  No  spot  in  all  the  Pagan 
world  was  more  revered  than  this ;  and  when 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  church  had  su- 
perseded the  rites  of  the  old  and  cherished  faith, 
the  pilgrims  of  Daphne  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
its  recesses  and  its  shades  converted  to  the  uses 
of  a  cold  religion  that  forbade  them  the  enjoy- 
ment to  which  a  voluptuous  climate  and  the  soft 
allurements  of  the  spot  invited  them.  The 
erove  and  temple  of  Daphne  were  burned  by 
ue  Chhstians  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Dafhnus,  a  river  of  Opuntian  Locris,  into 
which  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his 
murder*  PhU.  de  Symp.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  stood  the  town  of  Daphnus,  once  in- 
eluded  in  the  limits  of  Phocis.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  this  town  no  longer  existed.  Oram. — 
filCra*.    9,434.— Piw.  4,  7. 

DiRA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  situated  near 
Nisibin,  fortified  by  theem]^rorAnastasius,  and 
ihim  him  called  Anastasiopolis.  Its  modem 
name  is  DarchKardin.    lyAnviUe. 

DAiuNTAnA,'a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Molier. 

Dardania,  I.  anciently  a  laige  tract  of  coun- 
try forming  part  of  Dacia  and  M<Bsia,and  inclu- 
ded in  the  modem  Servia.  This  country  was  si- 
tuated north  of  Macedonia,  near  to  mount  Has- 
mus.  It  was  Inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
race  of  men,  whose  jpeipetiml  hostility  to  Mace- 
donia was,  from  their  frequent  inroadis,  very  an- 
noying to  that  country.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  in  order  to  ria  himself  of  his  trouble- 
some neighbours,  invited  the  Bastamae  to  come 
and  settle  in  this  coimtry,  promising  to  assist 
them  in  expelling  the  Danlani.  But  Philip 
dying  while  they  were  on  their  march,  and  Per- 
seus not  wishing  to  accomplish  his  father's  pur- 
pose^ they  returned  home,  except  3000,  who  set- 
tled m  Dardania  and  became  gradually  mingled 
with  the  people  of  that  country.  This  nation 
was  vanquished  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  which  was,  how- 
eyer,much  smaller  m  its  extent  than  the^cient 
country.  Its  capital,  Scupi,  modem  Uskup^ 
was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius,  at 
the  foot  of  mounX  Scardus.     Beyl.  Com.. — D*- 

AnviUe. 11.  A  small  district  of  Troas,  lying 

along  the  Hellespont,  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  town  Dardanus,  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory called  Dardanium  by  Pliny,  and  Dar- 
danis  liy  Strabo,  about  70  stadia  distant  from 
Abydos.  From  the  name  of  this  town  is  de- 
rived   the  modem   Dardanelles. ^A  name 

applied  anciently  to  Samothrace. 

Daroomanes,  a  river  of  Bactriana|,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  unites  with 
die  Ochus,  and  both  together  fall  into  the  Oxus. 
flfeyi.— D'Awtflf. 
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DiwoBionM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lugdnnenaa, 
the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  now  Vtwmes,  in  Brit- 
tany. 

Dasctlium,  a  town  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Bithynia,  placed  by  lyAnville  "  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  formed  by  the  diffusion  of  a 
river  that  descends  from  mount  Olympus." 
Pomponias  Mela  places  it  beyond  the  Rbynda- 
cus,  and  calls  it  Dascylos.  Freinshemius,  m  his 
supplement  to  Cluintus  Curtios,  (2,  6.)  caUs  it 
Dascyleum,  and  says  that  Alexander  sent  Par- 
menio  to  take  possession  of  this  place,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  guard  of  Persians.  lis  mo- 
dem name  is  DiadciUo. 

Da8e£,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  29  stadia  from  M^a- 
lopolis, 

Dassaretu,  a  people  of  Illyria,  whose  ter- 
ritory was  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Albani  and 
Partnini.  This  nation  oeeupied  the  borders  of 
the  Palus  Lychnitis,  the  modem  lake  of  Oekri- 
da.  From  their  situation  on  the  borders,  between 
Illyria  and  Macedoniet,  their  country  was  fre- 
quently '*  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the 
contending  armies."  Their  chief  town  was 
Lychnidus,  situated  on  the  great  lake  Uchnitis. 
Vid,  Lychnidus.  Livy  (30,  33.*)  says  that  this 
country  was  fruitful  in  com.ana  weU  calculated 
to  support  an  army.  We  learn  from  Polybius 
that  It  was  populous,  and  contained  many  towns 
and  fortresses.  Cram.-^P^Ufb.  6,  l€a->Sl^a». 
7,316. 

DAtob,  or  Datitm,  a  town  of  the  Edoies,  in 
Thrace,  situate  near  Neapolis.  Near  tbis  plaee 
an  engagement  was  fougnt  between  the  natives 
and  me  Athenian  colonists  who  attempted  to 
settle  here,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
'*  Its  territory  was  highly  fertile;  it  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  shipsi 
and  the  most  valuable'gold  mines;  hence  arose 
the  proverb  Aarec  ayaBwv,  i,  e.  an  abundance  of 
good  thinsfs."  Scylax  calls  this  a  Greek  colony, 
but  Zenobius  mentions  it  as  founded  by  the 
Thasians.  It  was  originally  called  Crenides,  ok 
account  of  its  springs ;  subsequently  Dstos,  and 
lastly  Philippi,  near  which  Bratus  and  Cassins 
were  defeated.  Cmm. — Berod.  9,  75. — 8cf/U 
Peripl.  p.  27. — Xenob.  loc.  cit. 

Daulis,  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Phoeis, 
south  of  the  Cephissus.  (  Vid.  Daulis,  Part  III.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt, 
after  which  it  was  taken  by  T.  Flaminius  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  It  was,  according  to  livy, 
(32, 18.)  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  dii&cult  to  be 
scaled.  The  Daulians  are  reported  by  Pausa- 
nias  {Pkoc.  4.)  as  superior  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Pnocis.  The 
modem  Da/uZia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.    Poh^.  4,  25,  2.— Pft».  4,  4. 

Daunia,  a  district  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, so  called  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Diomede  and  king  of  this  country.  Still  more 
ancient  accounts  make  Daunus  an'IIlyrian  chief, 
who  was  expelled  from  his  country  by  an  ad- 
verse fection,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  Itafy. 
The  river  Frento  and  the  Appenmes  bounded 
it  on  the  north  and  west,  and  it  extended  south 
as  far  as  the  Aufidus.  The  mjNlem  Pu^a 
Plana  nearly  answers  to  the  ancient  Daunm.  ^ 

Decap5lis,  a  confederation  of  ten  Gentile  ef- 
ties  in  Palestine,  entered  Into  by  Ae  inhabit- 
ants for  their  common  protection  against  the 
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JbwB.  ThdrnameBaie  given  bgr  D'AnviUe  in 
ihe  f<dlowiiig  order :  Scythopolis,  Gadaia,  Hip- 
pos, Gerasa,  Canatha,  PeUa,  Dimn,  Philadel- 
phia, Abila,  and  Gapitolias.  I>r,  Heylin,  in 
his  cosmonaphy,  says  that  this  was  another 
name  for  Uie  two  Galilees,  {Mark,  7,  31,  and 
MailJL  4,  95.)  so  called  from  their  ten  chief  ci- 
ties. '*  It  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  head  of  Jordan,  east  and  west,  and  from  Li- 
bonus  to  the  hills  of  GHIIxml,  north  and  south ; 
which  might  make  up  a  square  of  40  miles." 

Bbceu  a,  now  Biota  Cttsbro^  a  town  on  the 
fbontier  of  Attica,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Eubcea,  and  equidistant  between 
Thebes  and  Athois,  from  each  of  which  it  was 
fifteen  miles.  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  during 
Jie  Peloponnesian  war  seized  upon  this  fortress 
oy  the  advice  of  Alcibiades.  and  placed  in  it  a 
LEusedinnonian  garrison,  wiiich  proved  a  seii- 
OQs  annoyance  to  the  Athenians.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Peloponnesian  army  always  re- 
spected the  territones  i3i  the  Deceleans,  because 
they  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tvndaridae  the 
plaice  where  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseus. 
eHHesj^-Cram.'^Ifcrod.  9,  73. 

Degbtu,  a  town  of  the  iEdui,  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Li^r ;  it  still  exists  under 
die  name  of  Dmte,  in  the  province  of  k  Niver- 
wats,  the  present  department  of  la  Nievre,  Le- 


Decusutbi  aori,  certain  lands  of  Gfermany. 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Abnoba,  Black 
MmnUain,  which,  upon  their  evacuation  by  the 
Marcomanni,  were  occupied  by  abody  of  Gfauls, 
who  paid  annually  to  the  Romans  a  tenth  part 
of  deir  produce,  uom  whence  the  name. 

Deuvm,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  opposite  Ghalcis, 
about  four  miles  from  Aulis,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  AscHpus.  In  the  battle  fought  at  this 
place  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
Socrates  is  said  to  have  preserved  the  life  of 
Xenophon,  or,  as  some  accounts  represent,  of 
Alcibiades.  Pans,  Boot.  9K^.-^Bt/rab.'-Diog. 
Laert.—lAv.  31,  c.  45,  L  35,  c.  51. 

Delmimiitm,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  According 
to  IV  Anville  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country : 
the  site,  however,  of  this  town  has  not  been  as- 
certained, though,  as  giving  its  name  to  all  the 
country,  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance. 
It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  it  may  yet  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  name  of  Dalmatia  were 
rrally  a  derivative  from  that  of  this  town.  Flor, 
4,  c.  12. 

Delos,  the  principal  island  of  the  Cyclades, 
of  which  it  was  the  centre.  It  was  known  by 
other  names  besides  that  of  Delos,  as  Asteria, 
Ornrgia,  Cynthia,  Ac,  for  which  a  variety  of 
curious  etymologies  have  been  imagined.  This 
island  was  early  celebrated  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Ionic  people  of  Greece,  who  there  celebrated 
national  games,  fte.  The  principal  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo,  whose  fabled  birth  upon  one 
of  its  mountains  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  BarWians. 
When  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  they  ordered  that  neither  deaths  nor 
births,  that  could  be  prevented,  should  occur 
there ;  enacting  a  law  that  all  sick  persons  and 
women  enotifnU  should  be  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rhenea.  Th^  instituted  also 
the  festival  called  Delia,  in  whicn  offerings  were 
broQght  firam  flie  distant  Hyperboreans  who 


wordiipped  the  peculiar  deity  of  this  place  wilk 
zealous  devotion!  (^  Vid.  Deha,  Part  IL)  Evan 
the  Persians  reframed  from  violating  this  sa- 
cred spot,  and  consenied  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
deity  whose  attributes,  under  other  forms  and 
with  other  rites,  was  the  object  of  their  own 
adoration.  The  peculiar  veneration  in  which  all 
nations  seemed  to  hold  this  island,  indicated  it 
to  the  Athenians  as  a  proper  depository  for  the 
treasures  of  the  Greeks,  which  accordingly  were 
lodged  here  after  the  Persian  war.  On  the  des^ 
traction  of  Corinth  all  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Corinthians  were  transferred  to  Delos,  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  proa- 
pects  of  increased  prosperity  the  islanders  began 
to  assume  an  important  aspect  among  larger 
nations,  when  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  hav- 
ing landed  on  their  coasts,  and  committed  the 
most  unrelenting  devastations,  reduced  the 
whole  island  to  a  condition  of  povertv  ancPtaiseiy 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  Thtf  principal 
town,  called  also  Delos,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
throurii  which  ran  the  little  river  Ihopus,  near 
the  lake  Trochoeides.  Above  this  phiin  the  ba»* 
ren  heightsof  mount  Cynthus  raised  themselves. 
The  mountain  is  now  CinUOf  and  the  island 
has  taken  the  name  of  DdOf  or  Sdille,  Delos 
remains  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  ruins,  as  in  for- 
mer days,  overrun  with  hares  and  scarcely  inha- 
bited. Vid,Rhtniea.  Oneof  the  altars  of  Apol- 
lo in  the  island  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  erected  br 
Apollo,  when  only  four  years  old,  and  made  witn 
the  horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diana  en  mount 
Cynthus.  It  was  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  liv- 
ing creature  upon  Uie  altar,  which  was  reli- 
giously kepi  pure  from  blood  and  evexy  poUutioiL 
Apollo,  whose  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dra- 
gon, delivered  there  oracles  during  tne  summer, 
in  a  plain  manner,  withoutany  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scure meaning.  No  dogs,  asThuc^dides  men- 
tions, were  permitted  to  enter  the  island ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  were  ordered  to  purify  the 
place,  they  dug  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had 
been  interred  there,  and  transported  them  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Mythologists  suppose 
that  Asteria,  who  changed  herself  into  a  quail 
to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
was  metamorphosed  into  this  island,  originally 
called  Ortygia,  ab  opM,  a  quail.  The  people  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cicero^  Arcad.  2,  c.  16 
and  18,  1.  4.  c.  18,  as  famous  for  rearing  hens. 
Strab.  8  and  lO.^Ovid.  Met,  5,  v.  329,  1.  6,  v. 
333.— JMfeto,  2,  c.  %-^PHn.  4,  c.  12.— P^.  de 
Solert.  Anim.  Ac— TTIttcyrf.  3,  4,  Ac— Fir|r. 
.^ht.  3,  V.  13.^Ptol  3,  c.  lb.^CaUiM.  ad  DO, 
— Claudian. 

DsLPm,  more  anciently  Pytho,  now  CasiH, 
the  largest  town  in  Phocis,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  Greece.  This  town  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  so  defended  by  the  pre- 
cipices which  surrounded  it,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
c^sary  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall.  The  great 
celebnty  of  this  place  arose  from  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  who  there  declared  the  fates,  and  from 
the  coun(^  of  the  Amphlctyons  which  held  there 
its  lUtemate  session.  No  oracle  in  Greece  can- 
joyed  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  the  Delphic, 
though  the  venerable  Dodona  boasted  a  ereater 
antiquity.  The  first  temple  erected  at  this  place 
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to  the  deity,  whose  wonhip  invested  it  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  of  brass,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Pausanias;  but  no  record  remains  of 
the  era  at  which  it  was  built,  and  the  second 
more  sumotuous  one,  containing  the  presents  of 
the  splenoid  Midas  and  the  magnificent  Crc^ 
sus  was  consumed  by  fire  B.  C.  &18.  To  the 
erection  of  a  third  all  the  cities  of  Greece  con- 
tributed, and  even  the  king  of  Elgypt  lent  his 
aid.  The  Athenian  Alcmaeonids  contracted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphictvons, 
to  finish  it,  and  for  the  sum  of  300  talents  a  beau- 
tiful buildins  of  Parian  marble  and  Porine  stone 
was  erectea  for  the  oracle  and  temple  of  the 
prophetic  god.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
that,  enriched  as  this  most  celebrated  shrine  per- 
petually was  bv  presents  from  the  wealthiest 
individuals  and  the  most  opulent  states,  there 
should  be  those  who,  disregardful  of  its  sacred 
rights,  should  endeavour  to  appropriate  a  portion 
01  its  ihcalculable  treasures.  The  distant  cities 
of  Greece,  and  of  nations  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  her  states,  long  cherished  for  this  spot 
those  feelings  of  religious  awe  which  supersti- 
tion had  generated,  and  which  distance  kept 
undisturbed  in  their  sacred  mystery;  but  the 
neighbouring  Crissa  became  early  acquainted 
wi£  the  Delphic  city,  proximity  begat  familiari- 

g,  and  famuiarity  dissipated  reverence.  The 
rissseans  soon  began  to  look  upon  the  sacred 
temple  as  an  object  of  plunder,  and  its  votive 
treasures  excited  the  same  cupidity  as  any  others 
that  might  not  have  been  hallowed  as  ofierings 
to  the  cod.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  Cris- 
seean  plains  were  declared  accursed  by  the  Am- 
phiclyons,  as  a  fit  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  which  they  had  made  on  the  vshrine  and 
the  temple  confided  to  the  charge  of  the  vener- 
able assembly.  The  avarice  of  Xerxes,  who 
meditated  a  similar  outrage,  was  disappointed, 
as  the  Delphians  asserted,  by  the  manifest  in- 
terposition of  the  deity  who  presided  over  this 
holy  place.  In  the  time  of  king  Philip  th  is  long 
venerated  abode  of  Apollo  was  violated  again ; 
but  no  desire  of  plunder  then  animated  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  political  objects  avowed  by  the 
Phocians  in  seizing  the  temple,  and  of  those  who 
abetted  and  aided  them,  made  it  apparent  that 
the  deep  religious  feeling  that  the  nameof  Del- 

Jihi  and  its  god  could  once  excite,  had  passed 
irom  the  minds  of  men.  Religion  had  ceased 
to  be  a  feeling  in  Greece,  and  existed  but  as  a 
moral  or  political  instrument.  From  this  time 
forward  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  viewed 
with  no  feeling  but  that  of  desire  by  the  foreign 
cities  to  which  the  report  of  their  value  had 
reached.  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  stripped 
it  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments ;  and,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Gktllic  city  of  Tolosa  by  the  Ro- 
mans, a  long  time  afterwards,  the  Delphic  plun- 
der was  found  there  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 
8ylla  also,  regardless  of  its  masterpieces  of  art, 
plundered  the  temple  of  its  silver  and  gold ;  and 
Nero,  long  after  the  reputaiion  of  the  oracle  had 
expired,  removed  from  it  500  statues  of  bronze, 
the  wonders  of  art.  Paus.  Pkoc.  34. — StraA. — 
Herod.  The  origin  of  the  oracle,  though  fabu- 
lous, is  described  as  something  wonderful.  A 
number  of  goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount 
Parnassus,  came  near  a  place  which  had  a  deep 
and  long  perforation.  The  steam  which  issued 
from  the  hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and 
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they  played  and  frisked  about  in  such  an  un- 
common manner,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted 
to  lean  on  the  hole  and  see  what  mysteries  the 
place  contained.  He  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  his  expressions  were 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for  prophe- 
cies. This  circumstance  was  soon  known  about 
the  country,  and  many  experienced  the  same  en- 
thusiastic inspiration.  The  place  was  revered, 
and  the  temple  was  soon  after  erected  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  a  city  buiU.  According  to  some 
accounts,  Apollo  was  not  the  first  who  gave  ora- 
cles there ;  but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and 
Phcebe,  were  in  possession  of  the  place  before 
the  son  of  Latona.  The  oracles  were  generally 
given  in  verse ;  but  when  it  had  been  sarcasti- 
cally observed  that  the  god  and  patron  of  poetry 
was  the  most  imperfect  poet  in  the  world,  the 
priestess  delivered  her  answers  in  prose.  The 
oracles .  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Pylkia.  (  VitL  Pythia.)  It  was  univerail- 
ly  believed  and  supported  by  the  ancients,  that 
Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  and  on 
that  account  it  was  called  TVrra  umJnlicus, 
This,  according  to  mythology,  was  first  found 
out  by  two  doves,  which  Jupiter  had  let  loose 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth,  and 
which  met  at  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Delphi  was  built.  ApoUon.  2,  v.  106.—Diad, 
16.— PUU.  de  Dcfea.  Orac.  &,c.—Paus.  10,  c. 
6,  Ac— Optrf.  Akt.  10,  V.  16a— SiroA.  9.  If 
the  oracle  and  temple  of  A  polio  gave  to  the  town 
of  Delphi  a  religious  character,  the  meetings  of 
the  Amphiclyonic  council  gave  it  no  less  politi- 
cal  importance;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  from 
the  innuence  of  the  two  combined,  it  might  be 
said  that  all  the  interests  and  all  the  glory  of 
Greece  were  organized  and  planned  in  this  re- 
nowned and  cherished  spot  of  earth.  Eijrmo- 
logists  dispute  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  thoiigh  the}'  generally  refer  it  to  the  word 
A«X^of.  Mythology,  however,  more  generally 
followed,  assigns  to  Delphus,  the  son  of  ApoUo, 
the  glory  of  having  given  name  to  this  place 
so  peculiarly  the  ooject  of  his  father's  care. 
To  thase  who  are  curious  in  reconciling  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Pagan  supersti- 
tions, the  remarks  of  one  who  has  labour^  with 
unwearied  industry  to  that  end  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  "  The  Greeks  had  a  notion  of 
Delphi  being  the  navel  of  the  world.  The  idea 
originated  in  a  misconception  of  the  sacred 
term  Ow-pm-AL,  the  oracle o/the  solar, ^od,  which 
the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Onvpkalus^  and  the 
Latins  into  Umbilicus.  Delphi  is  a  word  of  the 
very  same  import,  being  compounded  of  Tki*- 
pm,  the  oracle  of  the  sun."  To  this  is  added  in 
aiiote,  "  the  connexion  of  Delphi  with  the  di- 
luvian  as.  well  as  with  the  solar  worship,  ap- 
pears from  a  tradition  preserved  by  Tzetzes,  that 
this  oracular  city  derived  its  name  from  Del- 
phus, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Neptune,  by  Melantho.  the  daut^hier  of  Deu- 
calion. Deucalion  is  said  to  have  first  landed 
upon  the  summit  of  mount  Parnassus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Delphi  was  built."    f\ib.  Cab. 

DELPmNHTM,  a  port  of  Bceolla  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  opposite  the  Euboean  Eretria. 
It  was  sometimes  denominated  the  sacred  port. 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that 
name  ftrom  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.    It  lies  be- 
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tween  the  Ctnopiaii  and  Pelnsian  mootiis  of  the 
Nile,  and  begina  to  be  fonned  where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  several  streams.  It  has  been 
formed  totally  by  the  mud  and  sand  which  are 
vashed  down  from  the  n^^r  parts  of  Egypt  by 
the  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  •  Vid. 
JSgyplms.  Caa.  Atez.  c  9rj,—Strab.  15  and  17. 
^HeredoL  2,  c  13,  ^c—Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

DutfnuAs,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  founded  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  B.  C.  '200.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  phice  was  collected  from  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  towns  included  in  the 
territory  over  which  it  soon  assumed  the  domi- 
nion. It  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defend  the  passes  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  which  gave  it  great  importance  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view;  while  its  situation  in  the 
Pagaseticus  Sinus  afforded  it  great  advantages 
of  communication  with  Eubcea,  southern 
Greece,  the  Gydades,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  small  state,  called  the 
Magnesian  Republic,  after  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalae.  Soon  aAer  it  yielded  to  Macedonia, 
and  fell  with  that  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  name  was  common  to  oth- 
er j^aces.    P;«<.— i'0296.— Iav.  36,  33. 

DsaBB,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  at  ihe  north  of 
mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Aldb-Dag. 
CU,  F\im.  13,  ep.  73. 

DaancjB,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling  north 
of  the  Dahie  and  the  countries  of  Parthia  and 
Margiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  was  occupied 
by  this  people.  Gluintus  Curtius  (2,  7,)  enu- 
merates them  among  the  people  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of  Darius. 

Dercon,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  FVom  this  place,  directly  across  the  penin- 
sula to  Heraclea  on  tne  Propontis,  the  emperor 
Anastasius  constructed  a  ^^1,  called  Macron- 
Tichos,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  said  to  re- 
main. The  object  of  building  this  wall  was  to 
<lefend  Constantinople  on  this  side,  on  which 
nlone  it  could  be  ai^roaehed  by  land. 

Dertona,  a  town  of  liguria.  As  a  Roman 
colony,  it  was  sumamed  Julia.  The  modem 
tiame  is  TorUma^  to  the  west  of  Asti. 

DERToea,  now  T^artosa,  a  town  of  Spain  on 
thelbems. 

DsvA,  according  to  some  authorities,  Deva- 
na,  the  town  of  Cheiter  on  the  Dee.  This  river 
was  also  called  by  the  ancients  Deva,  except 
at  its  month,  where  it  assumed  the  name  of  Se- 
teifti  The  surrounding  country  was  peoDled  by 
the  Comabii ;  and  in  tne  town,  during  tne  Ro- 
man occupation  of  the  island,  was  stationed  a 
legion.  From  this  circumstance  the  Britons 
gave  the  town  the  name  of  Caerlegion  and  Ca- 
erleon  Vaur.— The  Scottish  Dee  was  also  call- 
ed Deva,  and  gave  its  name  to  Aberdeen,  which 
stood  upon  its  banks  towards  the  mouth. 
Oimbd.  BrU.--Bora.  Brit.  Rom. 

DiA,  I.  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea.     Vid, 

Naxos. 11.  Another  on  the  coa.st  of  Crete, 

now  Sian  Dia. III.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

IV.    Eubcea. 

D1AN1UM,  now  Dania,  a  town  of  Tarraco- 
nensis  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Massilians 
founded  this  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Dia- 
nium  (in  Greek,  Artemisium),  was  given,  fVom 
the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  there  paid  to 
her  divinity.    The  cape  on  which  it  was  built 


bore  the  same  name  in  antiquity,  and  is  now 
Cape  Martin. 

DicjEA,  and  Dicjbarcbba,  a  town  of  Italy. 
Vid.  Pvitoli. 

DicTJS  and  Dictjecb  mons,  a  mountain  of 
Crete,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  On 
this  mountain  was  bom  the  father  of  the  Gre- 
cian gods,  and  in  its  recesses,  the  Dictsean  cave, 
he  lay  concealed  and  was  miraculously  notvish- 
ed  by  bees.  It  was  not  agreed,  however,  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity  that  the  mountain  thus 
branching  from  Ida  was  the  celebrated  Dicte  j 
and  Callimachus  refers  it  to  the  country  adja- 
cent to  Cydonia.  Near  this  mountain,  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus,  were  the  ruins  of  a  town  said 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Dicie,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  called 
DietauSj  because  worshipped  here;  and  the 
same  epithet  was  applied  to  MinoR.  Virg.  G. 
2,  V.  636.— Orwf.  Met-.  8,  v.  43.—Ptol.  3.  c.  17. 
^Strab.  10. 

DicTiDiENSEfl,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.     Tkucyd.  5,  c.  82. 

DiGENTu,  a  small  river  which  watered  Ho- 
race's farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  now 
la  Licenza.    Hdrat.  1.  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

DiNDYMrs,  or  a,  {0rum^  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  Major,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Pessinus.  "  Strabo  has  two 
mountains  of  this  name :  one  in  Mysia,  near 
Cyzicus ;  the  other  in  GMlo-Grsecia,  near  Pessi- 
nus ',  and  none  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  extends 
this  ridge  from  the  borders  of  Troas,  through 
Phrygia  to  Gallo-Grsecia.  Though,  therefore, 
there  were  two  mountains  called  Dindymus  in 
particular,  both  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  none  of  them  in  Phrygia  Major;  yet  there 
might  be  several  hills  and  eminences  in  it  on 
which  this  goddess  was  worshipped,  and  there- 
fore called  Dindyma  in  general."  Cram.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  Cybele  was  called  Diii- 
dymcne.  Strab.  12.'—Stat.  l.—Sylv.  1,  v.  9.— 
Borat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  b.-^Virg.  ASn.  9,  v.  617. 

DiNiA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now 
Digne. 

Diomed££  insula,  islands  situated  off  the 
Apulian  coast,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Rodi  or  the 
Smus  tJrias,  "  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of 'Diomed's  com- 
panions, who  were  changed  into  birds,  and  of 
the  disappearance  of  that  hero  himself.  An- 
cient writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
recognizes  two,  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  account  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  one  was  called  Diomedia, 
the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons 
five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if 
we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks, 
which  scarce  desenre  the  name  of  islands.  The 
island  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Dio- 
medea,  appears  to  have  also  borne  the  appella- 
tion of  Tremitus,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
who  informs  us  it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augus- 
tus removed  his  abandoned  grand-daughter  Ju- 
lia, and  where  she  terminated  a  life  of  infamy. 
Of  these  islands,  the  largest  is  now  called  Isola 
San  Domino,  the  other  San  Nieolo."  Cram. — 
Arlxta.  d£  MLrab.-^Ovid,  Aktam.  lA.^Strab, 
6,  284.— TVc.  Ann.  4, 71. 

DroMEMs  CAMPi.  the  plains  between  Cannas 
and  the  Anfidus,  the  scene  of  the  famous  victo* 
ry  of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans.    Cram. 
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DiOK.     Vid,  Dimm. 

DidNYsilDEs,  two  small  islands  of  Crete, 
now  Yanidzares^  to  the  north-east  of  the  gulf 
of  Siiia, 

D108CORIDI8  INSULA,  an  island  situated  at  the 
south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  and 
now  called  Socotara.  Its  aloes  are  more  es- 
teemed than  those  of  Hadramaut.  If  we  believe 
the  Arabian  writers,  Alexander  settled  here  a 
colony  of  louanion,  that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks. 
Become  christians,  they  remained  such,  accord- 
ing to  Marco  Folo,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century."    jyAnville. 

DioscuRiAa,  a  town  of  Colchis,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charus.  It 
was  also  named  Sdnstopolis,  and  "  in  the  ear* 
Uest  age  was  the  port  most  frequented  in  Col- 
chis, by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  nations, 
leaking  different  languages ;  a  circumstance 
that  still  distinguishes  Iskwriak,  whose  name  is 
only  a  depravation  of  the  ancient  denomina- 
tion."   D^AnvilU. 

DiospdLu,  or  Thebjb.     Vid.  T%eba, Par- 

YA,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
,iE^m>tu8  Superior,  situated  "  at  the  summit  of 
a  sudden  flexure  in  the  course  of  the  Nile,  in  a 

place  now  called  Sifra*'    lyAnviUe. ^An- 

otiber  in  Samaria,  the  same  with  Lyddcu 

DiP«A,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  Me- 
galopolis, near  which  the  Spartans  gained  a 
victoiy  over  the  Arcadians.    Cram,, 
^  Dipous,  a  name  ^ven  to  Lenmos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hephaestia  and  Myrinia. 

D1P8A8,  (onto,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
firom  mount  Taurus.    lAtain.  8,  v.  256. 

DiFVLON,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid.  Atkena. 

DiRjs,  or  Dnu,  the  strait  by  which  the  Ara- 
bic gulf  communicates  with  the  Eiythrean  Sea. 
In  Greek  it "  expresses  a  passage,  straightened 
in  the  manner  of  a  throat.  Its  modem  name  of 
Bdthd-Mwndtl  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language, 
the  Port  of  Monmiog  or  Affliction,  from  appre- 
hension of  the  risk  of  venturing  beyond,  in  the 
expanse  of  a  vast  ocean."    D'AivmlU. 

biUM,  I.  "  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  not  unfrequently  the  residence  of 
its  monarchs.  Livy  describes  it  as  placed  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  which  leaves  but  the 
space  of  one  mile  from  tibe  sea ;  and  half  of  this 
is  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Bapli^rus.  The  town,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, was  abundantly  adorned  with  public 
buildinjgs,  among  which  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  numerous  statues.  It  suffered 
causiderablv  during  the  SocialWar,  from  an  in- 
cursion of  the  iEtolians  under  their  praetor  Sco- 
pas.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Livy*s  ac- 
count, that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when 
the  Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Perseus.  Dium,  at  a  later  period,  becfune  a  Ro- 
man col(Hiy ;  Pliuy  terms  it  Colonia  Diensis. 
Some  similarity  in  the  name  of  Uiis  once  flour- 
ishing city  is  apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called 
Standia,  which  answers  to  Livy's  description." 
Cram.-^Liv.  U,6  and  7—33,  i.-^Pok^.  4.  62. 

•^Plin,  4,  10. n.   Another  in  Chalcidice. 

III.  A  promontory  in  Crete,  now  Cape  Sas- 

soso.    Cram. 

DnroDDRUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  MetZf  in 
Lorrain. 

D6D0NA,  next  to  Delphi  the  most  flunons 
oracle  of  Greece,  and  more  ancient  even  than 
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that  Yet,  famous  as  tlus  crack  of  Jvpiler  be- 
came, the  very  site  was,  at  acomparativel^  early 
period,  a  matter  of  dispute.  All  authorities  re- 
fer it  to  Epirus,  but  many  contend  for  than  part 
which  belonged  to  the  Molossi;  while  otfaeis, 
with  better  reason,  decide  for  Thesprotia.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  without  fear  of  misleading, 
we  may  place  this  noted  spot  on  the  borders  of 
the  territories  occupied  by  these  people ;  and  aa 
their  respective  boundaries  were  unsettled,  it 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  coontiy  of  tlie 
Thesproti,  and  afterwards  have  been  found  in 
that  of  the  Molossi,  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended their  limits  on  the  borders  of  Thespro- 
tia. The  town  of  Dodona,  together  with  the 
oracle,  was  built  upon  the  hill  or  mountain  To- 
marus ;  but  as  so  much  of  Epirus  was  covered 
with  high  land  and  hills,  it  is  not  possible,  with- 
out peculiar  guides,  and  such  as  have  not  yet 
been  found,  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  lo- 
cality by  these  inconclusive  data.  Tomaras, 
however,  is  represented  as  being  singolariv 
abundant  in  fountains  and  torrentS|from  which 
it  snpphed  innmnerable  streams.  The  Ihble  c[ 
Herodotus  concerning  the  origin  of  this  oracle 
is  of  some  avail  in  showing  at  least  the  connex- 
ion between  the  superstitions  of  Greece  and 
Egypt  J  and  more  particularly  in  lendinrsome 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  Pela^gic  people,  and 
their  affinity  with  other  nations ;  as  we  know 
that  the  real  orisin  of  the  Dodonean  shrine  is 
attriboled  to  the  Pela»i.  Its  antiquitj  is  car- 
ried to  a  period  loos  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
seems  coeval  with  the  fabulous,  and  perhaps  al- 
legorical, ages  of  Deucalion  and  Inachns.  We 
know  less  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Dodona  than  of 
those  to  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fatal  blow, 
from  which  it  never  revived,  was  struck  in  the 
Social  war  by  the  ^tolians  under  their  leader 

Dorimachus. There  was  another  town  of 

this  name  in  Thessalv,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ossa.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Homer,  m  alluding 
to  the  "  wintry  Dodona,"  refers  to  this  place,  or 
to  that  more  famous  one  of  Epirus;  but  the 
opinion  was  extensively  received  among  the 
later  Greeks,  that  the  oracle  had  been  removed 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  d  Greece, 
and  that  Jupiter  delivered  his  oracles  in  Thes- 
saly ,  having  abandoned  his  sacred  grove  by  To- 
marus.  To  this  opinion  inclined  the  geogra- 
pher Pausanias.  The  remarks  which  follow, 
however,  apply  to  the  Thesprotian  town  and 
oracle.  The  town  and  temple  were  first  boUt 
by  Deucalion,  after  the  universal  deluge.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  re- 
lates, took  their  flight  fh>m  the  city  of  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where 
with  a  human  voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground  which  in  friture  would  give  oraclos. 
The  extensive  grove  which  surroundedJupiter's 
temple  was  endowed  with  the  ^ifi  of  prophecy, 
and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered  oy  the  sa- 
cred oa^  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the 
place.  Tnis  &bulons  tradition  of  the  oracular 
power  of  the  doves  is  explained  by  HerodoRiaL 
who  ohsenres  that  flome  Phcenicians  tanka 
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awaj  tiro  prteslesBes  twm  ^Rypt,  one  of  which 
wem  to  fix  her  residence  at  Dodona,  where  the 
oracle  was  established.  It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  the  fable  m^ht  have  been  founded 
upon  the  doable  meaning  of  the  word  ircA^mi, 
which  signifies  doves  in  the  most  parts  of  Greece, 
while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots  it  implies  obi 
wmnen.  In  ancient  times  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered bv  the  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring 
fountain,  but  the  custcnn  was  afterwards  chang- 
ed. Large  kettles  were  susmended  in  the  air  near 
a  braaen  statue,  which  held  a  lash  in  its  hand. 
When  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agi- 
tated, and  struck  against  one  of  the  kettles, 
which  communicated  the  motion  to  all  the  rest, 
and  raised  that  clattering  and  ducordant  din 
which  continued  for  a  while,  and  from  which 
the  artifice  of  the  priests  drew  their  predictions. 
Some  suppose  that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by 
the  shakmg  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old 
oak,  which  the  siqDerstition  of  the  people  fre- 
quently consulted,and  from  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed,  with 
moreprobabiiity,that  the  oracles  were  delivered 
by  the  priests,  who  by  artfully  concealing  them- 
selves behind  the  oaks,  gave  occasion  to  the  su- 
perstitious multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  shin  Argo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks 
of  the  lorest  of  Dodona,  there  were  some  beams 
which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warn- 
ed them  against  the  ttoproach  of  calamity. 
Within  the  forests  of  Dodona  there  were  a 
stream  and  a  fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had 
the  power  of  lighting  a  torch  as  soon  as  it 
toucnedit.  This  fountain  was  totally  dry  at  noon 
day,  and  was  restored  to  its  full  course  at  mid- 
nieht,  from  which  dme  till  the  following  noon 
it  oesgaa.  to  decrease,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was 
agam  deprived  of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of 
Dodona  were  originally  delivered  bv  men,  but 
afterwards  by  women.  (  Vid.  Dodomdn.)  PHn. 
S,  c  103.— £fer<H2o^  2  c.  ^J.-^Msla,  S,  c.  3.— 
Bomtr.  Od.  14.  n,^Pam.  7,  c.  31.— /SStra^.  17. 
-^PWLm  PyrrlL'-ApoUod,  1,  c  9.— X/momi.  6, 
V.  4Sn.'^Ooid.  TriM.  4,  el.  8,  v.  33. 

DODAm,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona. 
Vid,Dedoma, 

DocicBB,  L  a  town  of  Thessaly.  towards  the 
holders  of  Buicedonia.  Here  the  oistorian  Po- 
lyfoius,  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  of  the  Achae- 
an league,  received  an  audience  of  the  Roman 
general  Gtuintus  Marcius  Philippus.  It  was  a 
town  of  Livy's  Tripolis/— II.  a  town  of  Co- 
magene^  soulh  of  the  capital  8amo6ata,.u|)on  the 
moimtams.  *'  The  name  of  Doliche  is  pre- 
served, in  that  of  Dolmc^  to  a  castle  on  a  chain 
of  mountains  which,  detached  fhim  Amanus, 
IS  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates."  II^An- 
viae, 

Dbuma^  a  people  of  Thrace,  inhabiting  the 
Chersonese.  It  was  over  these  people  that  Mil- 
tiades  the  Athenian  was  called  to  rule.  Htro- 
dot,  6,  c.  34. 

DdL5pu.  The  coimtry  of  the  Dolopes,  or 
Dolmiia,  was  that  district  of  Thessaly  which 
touched  upon  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  iBtolia ; 
and  was  separated  flrom  the  Aiianes.  another 
Thessalian  people  on  the  south,  bordering  to 
the  east  upon  the  region  Phthiotis.  The  Dolo- 
pians  are  mentioued  br  Homer  as  being  subject 
toPelius,  thekngof  nithtotis,  whopUuxdthem 


in  the  Trojan  war  under  the  condua  and  care 
of  the  aged  Phoenix.  The  Dolopes  were  en- 
titled to  a  representative  in  the  coimcil  of  Uie 
Amphictyons,  but  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
they  were  found  among  the  enemies  of  Greece. 
Their  territory  was  a  continual  source  and  scene 
of  contest  between  the  JElolians  and  the  Mace- 
donians, and  was  only  fully  subdued  by  the  lat- 
ter in  the  reign  of  their  last  monarch,  whose 
empire  was  iianstierred  to  the  Romans. 

DdNT SA,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  .£gean. 

DoBins  SINUS,  an  arm  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  be- 
tween Doris  and  the  narrow  peninsula  whidi 
terminated  on  the  promontory  Cynosema. 

DOres,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.     Vid.  Doris. 

DoRioN,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  Thamy- 
ras  the  musician  challenged  the  Moses  to  a  trial 
of  skill.  Stat.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  188.— iVopw*.  3,  el. 
82,  V.  l^.—Luavn.  6,  v.  352. 

Doris,  a  small  part  of  Greece,  lying  between 
Thessaly  on  the  north,  .£tolia  on  the  west,  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  on  the  east, 
and  the  mountain  Parnassus  on  the  south.  My- 
thology assiens  their  origin  to  Doras,  the  son  of 
DeucBdion:  but  criticism  derives  the  names  of 
Dorus,  ana  of  many  other  of  the  early  heroes 
and  colonists  of  Greece,  from  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  are  pretended  to  have  settled. 
Bdbre  the  occupation  of  the  narrow  territory 
here  described,  oy  the  people  who  were  the  un- 
dotibted  progenitors  of  the  later  Dorians,  it  was 
called  Dryopis,  from  the  primitive  inhanitants. 
Long  afterwards,  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
cities  Erineus,  Boium,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium, 
the  country   was  designated  the  Tetrapolis. 
The  inconsiderable  district  of  Doris  offers  little 
matter  of  interest  to  the  inquirer,  but  the  ao- 
counts  of  the  Dorians  are  full  of  matter  import- 
ant in  the  investigation  of  ancient  natian.<t  and 
manners.     The  dispossessors  of  the  Dryopes 
were,  doubtless,  from  the  Histiaeotis  in  Thessar* 
ly,  and  the  Donans  of  the  Peloponnesus  were 
as  certainly  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
crossed  tfie  Pindus  and  occupied  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  <£ta  and  Parnassus;  but  their 
previous  mijgration,  and  the  origin  of  their  pecu- 
liar institutions,  which  were  only  known  to  later 
Greece  in  their  full  developement,  as  the  lava's  of 
Lycurgus,  constitute  ihe  difficult,  important,  and 
interesting  part  in  the  search  conceming  this 
singular  people.    In  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  fa- 
vour conferred  by  that  hero  upon  .ffigimius  or 
CEpatius,  a  king  of  Doris,  secured  to  his  des- 
cendants an  asylum  in  that  kingdom,  whence  the 
better  fortune  of  the  PelopidsB  obtained  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidee 
80  years  ailer  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a  Doric 
population  poured  into  the  southern  peninsula, 
to  establish  or  restore  the  peculiar  habits  and 
institutions  of  that  race.    From  this  period  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps,  more  particularly 
the  territonr  of  Laconia,  may  be  considered  the 
country  of  the  Dorians  in  Greece.     Besides 
these,  the  Dorians  sent  out  a  great  many  colo- 
nies.   The  most  famous  was  Doris  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor^  of  which  Halicamassus  was  once  the  capi- 
tal ;  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Hex- 
apolis,  from  the  confederation  of  the  six  princi- 
pal cities ;  but  on  the  exclusion  of  Halicamas- 
sus, it  received  the  name  of  Pentapolis.    That 
peninsula  and  cape  which  extended  ttom  the 
shores  of  Carta  far  into  the  sea  between  the 
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islands  of  Cos  upon  the  north  and  Rhodes  on 
the  south,  was  tl^e  conntiy  of  the  Asiatic  Do- 
rians. SPrad.  9,  Ac— Fir^.  uC».  2,  v.  27.— 
Plin.  6.  c.  S&.-^ApoUod.  2.^IkroM.  1,  c.  144. 
l.ac.3l. 

DoRisccTs,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Berodot. 
7,  c.  59. 

DoRYLCUM,  and  Dortlaus,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  now  Eski  Shekr,  Plin.  5,  c.  29.— Cu;. 
FUcc.  17. 

Dranguna,  a  port  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
the  province  of  Aria  in  the  largest  extent  of 
that  district.  It  had  upon  the  south  the  Betii 
montes,  on  the  east  Arachoisa,  on  the  north  the 
Paropamisus  mons,  and  the  desert  of  Carmania 
on  the  wesL 

Dratxts,  a  river  of  Rhaelia,  that,  running  al- 
most parallel  with  the  Danube,  united  with  that 
river  at  that  point  at  which,  alter  its  southward 
inclination,  it  resumes  an  easterly  course  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  country  Mlonging  to  the 
Jazyges  Metanastse.  In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  Noriciun  and  Pannonia,  between  the 
Glau<uns  mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius.  In 
modern  geography  it  is  the  Drave,  and,  after 
flowing  through  Siiria,  it  passes  by  the  south- 
western boundaiy  of  Hungary,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube  below  Essek. 

DatPANA,  and  Drepanum,  now  TVoponi,  a 
town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryz.  Anchises 
died  there  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his  son 
iEneas.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  'm.—Cic.  Verr.  2, 

c.  56.— Ow4.  Fast.  4,  v.  474. The  same 

name  was  given,  according  to  D'Anville,  to  a 
promontory  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  north  of 
Myofi-Hormus.  In  both  cases  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  pre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  scythe. 

IhuLo,  a  river  which  separated  the  Roman 
Illyricum  firom  that  part  of  Macedon  which, 
before  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, was  occupied  by  an  lUyrian  peo|^e.  It 
emptied  into  the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Lis- 
sus,  on  the  side  of  Macedon.  Two  principal 
branches,  the  one  north,  from  the  Bertiscus 
mountains  in  Illyricum,  and  the  other  south, 
from  the  Palus  Lyehnites  and  the  Candavii 
montes,  contributed  to  form  this  largest  of  the 
lUyrian  streams.  The  modem  name  of  this 
river  is  DriiM^  the  northern  branch  being  called 
the  WhiUy  and  the  southern,  the  Blacky  Drinc. 
The  confluence  of  these  branches  was  on  the 
boundary  line  mentioned  above,  and  towards 
the  province  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  and  Dar- 
dania.  To  this  point  the  river  was  considered 
navigable.  The  whole  course  of  this  stream, 
togetner  with  both  its  branches,  belongs  now  to 
Albania.    Strab. — Diod.  Sic. 

Drinus,  a  river,  now  the  Drin^  which  sepa- 
rated the  province  of  Moesia  from  Illyricum,  and 
flowing  almost  directly  north^  discharged  itself 
into  the  Savus  west  of  Sirmium.  This  liver 
now  bounds  upon  the  west  the  province  of  Ser- 
via,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia. 

Dromos  AcraLLEi.  "Between  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  gulf  of  Carcine,  the 
long  and  narrow  beaches  unitiug  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point,  and  thereby  forming  inlets  or 
creeks,  were  called  Dromos  Acnillei,  or 
^e  C^WTH  of  AckUles^  from  a  tradition  that 
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this  hero  there  celebrated  games."    JJ^AwoiSe, 

Druentius,  and  Druintu,  now  Dwranee,  a 
rapid  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone, 
between  Aries  and  Avignon.  SU,  ital.  3,  v* 
468.— S/rfl*.  4. 

Druna,  the  Dromet  a  river  of  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Rhone. 

Dryopes,  a  people  of  Greece,  near  mount 
CEta.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  innabited  the  towns  of 
Asine  and  Hermione  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  Asine  by  the  people  of  Axigos^ 
they  seuled  among  the  Messenians,  and  called 
a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  habitation 
Asin£.  Some  of  their  descendants  went  t» 
make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  together  with 
the  lonians.  Berodot.  1,  c.  146,  1.  8,  c.  31.— 
Pans.  4,  c.  U.—Strab.  7,  8,  13.— PW«.  4,  c.  1. 
—  Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  lA&.—Uuan.  3,  v.  179. 

Duma,  or  Alduaduihs,  a  river  of  Gaul  in 
the  Maxima  Sequanorum.  It  rose  in  the  Jura 
chain  of  mountains,  and  emptied  in  the  Arar, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtic  province  of  Lugdu- 
nensis.    The  modem  name  is  Lb  Voubs. 

DuucmuM,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  op> 
posite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  Echinades.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  island  caimot  be  deterauned ;  some 
have  confounded  it  with  Cephallenia ;  but  Stra- 
bo  contradicts  this,  and  makes  it  a  ^parate 
island,  stvled,  in  his  time,  Dolicha, "  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  CEnia- 
ds,  and  100  stadia  from  cape  Araxus."  Others 
have  supposed  this  to  be  another  name  for  Itha- 
ca, from  the  epithet  Dulichius  applied  to  Ulys- 
ses ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  was  an 
adjacent  island,  formmg  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  chief  To  assign  a  modem  name  to  an 
island  whose  position  was  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  as- 
suredly assuming  a  ereat  deal :  but  if  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  that  of  Mx.  DodweU,  who 
thinks  Dulichium  may  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  seems  to  be  the  safest. 
Odyss.  A.  246,  n.  ^il.-^Sirai.  10,  456  and  458. 
— Cram.  — Beylin.  Cosm. 

Durius,  a  lar^e  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 

called  r  "* 

thePy 

and  1 

receiving  very  mlmy  rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean 

after  a  course  of  about  300  miles.    Near  the 

sources  of  this  river  stands  Numantia.     Vid. 

Svmaniia*     Voss.  in  Pomp.  Mela. 

Durocasses,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Druids 
in  Gaul,  now  Dmtx.  Cues.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  13. 

Ddrocortorum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Remi, 
from  whom  it  receives  its  modem  name  of 
Rheims.  Strabo  says  the  Roman  prefects  of 
Belgic  Gaul  resided  here ;  whence  we  infer  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  that  province.  Strab.  4, 
194.— Cd!i.  6,  44. 

Dtmjb,  -or  Dyme,  a  city  of  Achaia,  situated 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  about  40  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Pierus.  According  to  Pausanias 
it  was  more  anciently  called  Palea.  Strabo,  (8, 
387,)  thinks  that  the  name  Dyme  referred  to  its 
western  situation,  and  declares  that  it  was  for- 
merlv  called  Stratos.  Dyme,  after  its  inhabit- 
ants had  expelled  the  tyrant  Alexander,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  frequently  laid  waate,  in  the  Social 
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War,  hf  the  Seaas  and  iBtolians,  who  were 
oaited  agaisst  the  Achaeans.  In  the  suburbs  of 
this  city  was  the  tomb  of  Sostratns,  a  coinj)anion 
of  Hercnks,  much  venerated  by  tl»e  inhabitants; 
within  the  (»ty  were  temples  sacred  to  Miner- 
va, Cybele,  and  Attes.  Dyme  was  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Olympicus,  a  Roman  general,  for 
naving  refused  to  take  part  with  that  people 
against  Philip  of  Maeedon.  There  is  no  mo- 
dem town  on  the  exact  site  of  the'  ancient 
Dyme ;  but  PiUnio  Achaia  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. S^ab.  8,  dSr—Diod.  Sic.  18,  707.— 
Polyb.  4, 59.— JPoiu.  Achate.  18  and  17.— Cram. 

Dtras^  a  river  of  Trachinia,  twenty  stadia 
south  of  the  Spercfaius,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  grouna  to  assist  Hercules  when  burn- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
mount  (Eta,  and  &ils  into  the  Sinus  Maleacus. 
HBTod.  7,  WQ.^Stnib.  9,  428.— Cram. 

pYRnAcmuM,  a  town  of  niyria,  situated  on 
the  Hadriatic,  nearly  opposite  ^rindusium  in 
Italy.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corcyreans,  B.  C.  633,  who.  in  compliment  to 
their  mother  city,  invited  Pnaleus,  a  citizen  of 
Corinth,  to  lead  them.  According  to  some 
writers,  and  among  these  Pomponius  Mela, 
Epidainnus  was  the  more  ancient  name,  applied 
to  ft  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  changed 
on  account  of  its  evil  import.  Scaliger  thinks 
that  Epidamnus  was  a  city,  and  Darrachium  its 
harbour ;  in  this  supposition,  however,  he  is 
supported  by  no  other  writer.  Sirabo,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  other  authors,  apply  the  name  Dyr- 
rachium  to  the  Chersonese,  on  which  the  town 
was  situated ;  from  this  fact,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  Avppmjftov  bemg  a  Greek  term  denot- 
ing ruggedness,  we  infer  that  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Dyrrachium  to  the  peninsula  on 
which  Epidamnus  was  situated,  and  this,  in  the 
course  or  time,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
the  town.  Possessed  of  every  advantage  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  in  its  situation  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  its  relations 
with  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  notwithstanding  the 
envioushostility  of  the  neigobouring  barbarians, 
it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence  and  power  as  to 
Tie  with  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  The 
diierence  berveen  this  city  and  Corcyra,  aris- 
ing from  the  introduction  of  Corinthian  colo- 
nists, is  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  "of 
the  Pelononnesian  war.  Pompey  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Petra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  after  having  been  forced  to  retire  from 
Italy ;  and  here  Caesar  made  an  attempt  to 
bloeirade  him,  which  he  frustrated  hj  carrying 
the  war  into  Thessaly.  The  possession  of  this 
place  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a  connecting  link  between  the  capital 
and  all  the  eastern  provinces  ;  from  this  place 
was  the  passage  to  Brundusium,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Appia  Via;  and  here  began  the 
Via  Egnatia  (  Vtd.  Egfua.  Via),  which  "  may 
be  considered  as  the  main  artery  of  the  Roman 
empire."  The  site  of  this  city,  once  so  import- 
ant, is  now  occupied  by  what  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  village,  under  the  name  of  Durazzo. 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  3.— SfraA.  7, 316.— flfrorf.  6, 
1S7.— T»M«y<«.  1,  34.-C<«s.  BeU.  Civ.  3,  41.— 
Voss.  t*  Pomp.  Md.^Cram. 

R 

EBblNA,  the  name  which  Ptoloiy  gives  for 
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the  modem  Dublin^  the  capital  of  irdand.  The 
Latins  called  it  Duhlinium;  the  Cambro-Bri- 
tons  Dmas  Dulin ;  the  Saxons  Duplin  g  and 
the  Irish  Balacltigh^  i.  e.  "  a  town  built  upon 
piles."  According  to  tradition,  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  being  marshy,  it  received  an  artificial 
elevation ;  whence  the  name  given  it  by  the  na- 
tives. It  was  situated  on  the  Auen-Uff^  Am- 
mis  Liihius,  now  the  Liffey.    Camden. 

Eboracum,  now  York^  the  chief  ciiy  of  the 
Brigantes,  in  theprov  ince  ot  Maxima  Csesarien- 
sis.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Urus,  now  the 
Ouse  ;  and  Camden  traces  the  name  ot  the  town 
to  that  of  the  river,  £b-oracum  or  £b-uracum, 
as  if  "  the  city  o^i  the  Urvs."  INennius  calls  ii 
Caer  Ebravc ;  the  Britons  styled  it  Caer  Kffroc, 
At  Eboracum  the  sixth  legion  was  staiioned, 
and  it  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  both 
of  whom  terminated  their  lives  there.  Camden. 

EBf  DJB,  the  Greek  name  ibr  the  Hebrides, 
as  Pliny  calls  them,  now  the  WesUm  Isles.  The 
principal  were  Ricina,  otherwise  called  Ricuea, 
or  Riduna,  Epidium,  Maleos,  Ebuda  Occi- 
dentalior,  now  Skie^  and  Ebuda  Orientaiior, 
now  IjBves.  Ptolemy  enumerated  but  five; 
Plioy  states  the  number  to  have  been  30. 
CcLmden. 

EburOnes,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whom 
Capsar  describes  as  coiefiy  dwelliag  between  the 
Mffuse  and  the  Rhine.  To  the  nonh  they  had 
the  Menapii ;  to  the  east,  the  Germans,  who 
dwelt  this  side  the  Rhine ;  to  the  south,  the  Con- 
drusi ;  and  to  the  west,  the  Aduatici  and  the 
Ambivariti  j  their  territory  accordingly  corre- 
sponds with  the  modem  pays  de  Liege.  Caesar, 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  ex- 
terminated this  people ;  afterwards  the  Tungri, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  Ctesar,  a  branch  of 
the  Aduatici,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  re- 
gion ;  whence  the  names  oi  the  Tungri  and 
Eburones  are  frequently  confounded.    Lem. 

Ebcsus,  now  Rica,  one  of  the  Pityusaj,  or 
Pine  Islands,  lying  between  the  main  lana  of 
Hispania  and  the  Baleares  Insulee,  and  opposite 
the  promontory  of  Ferraria  in  ValeTiiia.  This 
island  abounded  in  com  and  all  kind  of  fruits. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ebusus,  now  Yvica^  who^e 
inhabitants  made  a  large  quantity  of  salt  an- 
nually, which  they  exported  to  Spaih  and  Italy. 
H^^.  Cosffi. 

EcBATANA,  {arum^)  I.  the  chief  city  of  Media 
Major,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
situated,  according  to  Diodoms,  at  a  distance  of 
12  stadia  from  mount  Orontes.  According  to 
D^Anville,  Hamadan  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  "  It  is  of  as  great  antiquity  as 
Babylon  j  lor  we  find  that  Semiramis.  the  wife 
of  I^inus,  in  a  war  made  against  the  Medes  who 
had  then  rebelled,  taking  an  affection  to  the 
place,  caused  water-courses  to  the  made  to  it 
from  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  Orontes, 
digging  a  passage  through  the  hills  with  great 
charge  and  labour.  Destroyed  by  the  injury  of 
time,  it  was  re-edified  by  Dejoces,  the  sixUi  king 
of  the  Medes ;  and  afterwards  much  beautified 
and  enlargea  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  successor 
unto  Alexander  in  his  Asian  conquests.  For 
beauty  and  magnificence  little  inferior  to  Baby- 
lon or  Nineveh.  In  compass  160  or  90d  frir- 
longs,  which  make  about  24  Italian  miles.  The 
waUs  thereof  afiirmed,  in  the  book  of  Judith,  to 
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be  7D  cubits  high,  60  cubits  broad,  and  the 
towen  upon  the  eates  100  cubits  higher;  all 
built  of  hewn  ana  polished  stone,  e^  stone 
being  six  cubits  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  inner- 
most wall,  there  being  seven  in  all  about  it ;  each 
of  them  higher  than  the  other,  and  each  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  several  pinnacles ; 
which  gave  unto  the  eyes  a  most  gallant  pros- 
pect. From  which  variety  of  colours  it  is  thought 
iohAve  xhs  name  ofAgwUkUf  or  AgbalAana.  In 
former  times  the  ordinair  residence  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  the  heats 
of  the  summer;  as  Susa,  the  chief  city  of  Susi- 
ana,  in  the  cold  of  winter.  The  royal  palace, 
being  about  a  mile  in  compass,  was  built  with 
all  the  cost  and  cunning  that  a  stately  mansion 
did  require ;  some  of  the  beams  thereof  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar ;  but  those  of  cedar, 
strengthened  with  plates  of  gold.  Said  by  Jo- 
sephus  to  be  built  by  the  prophet  Daniel ;  which 
must  be  understood  do  otherwise  than  that  he 
oversaw  the  workmen  or  contrived  the  model ; 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Darius  Medus,  to 
whom  the  building  of  the  same  is  ascribed  by 
others.  Neglected  by  the  kings  of  the  Parthian 
race,  it  became  a  rum."    Heyl.  Co8m.-^Chaus- 

sard. II.  A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cambyses 

gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  mounting 
on  horseback.  Ekrodot.  Z.—PM.  6,  c.  2.— 
Own.  5,  c.  8. 

EcHiNADES,  or  EksiNA,  Islauds  near  Acar- 
nania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  inunchitions  of  that 
river,  and  by  the  sand  and  mud  which  its  wa- 
ters carry  down.  "  These  rocks,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  hav- 
ixig  sent  a  force  to  Troy  under  the  conunaod  of 
Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior  of  the  Iliad. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  half  of 
these  islands  had  been  already  joined  by  the 
Achelous  to  the  main  land.  Strabo  reports  that 
the  Echinades  were  very  numerous,  oeing  all 
nigged  and  barren;  Scyhuc,  indeed,  says  they 
were  deserted;  but  this  was  not  always  the 
case  according  to  Homer's  account,  and  Ste- 
phanus  names  Apollonia  as  a  town  belonging  to 
one  of  those  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
Ovid  reckons  five ;  but  Pliny  enumerates  nine. 
*  The  Echinades,'  says  Mr.  Dodwell, '  at  pre- 
sent belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  and 
produce  com,  oil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest 
are  Oxeiai^  NatolikOy  Branrna^  &c.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  smaller  rocks  scattered 
about,  which  are  entirely  deserted.' "  Cram. 
^Plin.  2,  c.  85.— £rer«io<.  3,  c  10.— Orui.  Rkt. 
8,  V.  588.— Sto-tf*.  2. 

EcrnifUMA,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  ealled  af- 
terwards CvntolMS.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

EoESBAy  I.  a  town  in  Osroene,  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  conc^uerors  of  the  country.  "An 
abundant  fountam  which  the  city  enclosed, 
called  in  Greel^Calir-rhoe,  communicated  this 
name  to  the  city  itself.  In  posterior  times  it  is 
called  Roha,  or,  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs, 
Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orha.  This  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term  signifying 
a  fountain ;  or,  according  to  another  opinion,  it 
may  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  city,  whose 
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name  is  said  to  have  been  Orrhoi ;  but,  however 
this  be,  it  is  by  corruption  that  it  is  commonly 
called  Orfa.  A  little  nver,  which,  l^  its  sudden 
inundations,  annoys  this  town,  was  called  Scir- 
tus,  or  the  Vaulteri  and  the  Syrians  preserve 
this  signification  m  the  name  of   Daiaar?* 

D'AntnUe, II.  A  city  of  Macedonia.     Vid. 

JEdeasa. 

Edon,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
Edonus.  From  this  mountain  that  part  of 
Thrace  is  often  called  Edonia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nessus,  imd  the 
epithet  is  generally  aj^lied  not  only  to  Thrace, 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Virg.  jEn,  12, 
V.  325.— PJtik  4,  c.  11,— Z^ucaik  1.  v.  674. 

EooNi,  or  Edones,  a  pec^le  of  Thrace,  oo 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  It  appears 
from  Thncydides,  that  this  Thracian  clan  once 
held  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but  that  they  were 
ejected  by  the  Macedonians,"  Cr«n.— 7%ii£. 
2,99. 

Egeru  Vallm,  "a  small  valley,  now  called 
la  CafareUa,  and  which,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular opinion,  answers  to  the  valley  of  Egeria, 
while  the  source  of  the  Almo  is  thought  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fountain  sacred  to  that  nymph, 
according  to  Juv.  Sal,  3,  v.  10. 

Std  duM  tola  damius  rheda  eompenihirvnat 
SubstitU  ad  vetens  arcus  madidamque  Capenam  / 
HiCj  idfi  noct/wma  Nvma  eonstii/uetkU  ofmicaP 

Cram, 

EossTA,  a  town  of  Sicily^    Vid.  Mgetta. 

EoNATiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  which  com- 
municated its  name  to  the  consular  way  thaX 
followed  the  coast  ftrom  Canusinm  to  Brundu- 
sium.  Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the 
Torre  £Agnazzo  and  the  town  of  Mbnopoli, 
Pliny  states  that  a  certain  stone  was  shown  at 
Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  settini^  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  arorded 
so  much  amusement  to  Horace."  Cram^f—Ho- 
rat.  Sal.  1, 5. Via.     Vid,  Via, 

EioN,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  distant  25  stadia  from  Amnhipolis.  of 
which  it  was  the  port,  according  to  Thucydides, 
who  makes  it  more  ancient  than  that  city.  "  It 
was  from  hence  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia,  on 
his  return  from  Greece,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis.  In  the  middle  a^  a  B3rzantine  town  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Eion,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Contessa.  Cram.—ThMc.  4,  102.— 
Htrod.  8,  118.— PottT.  8,  c.  8. 

El£a,  a  town  of  JEolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gaicus.  It  was  the  port  of 
Pergamus,  and  is  now  lalea.    D^Anvitie^ 

eI^us,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  a  colony  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  according  to 
Scymnus.    lAv,  31,  c.  16, 1.  32,  c.  9. 

Elatea,  I.  "Uie  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  was 
sitnated,accordingto  Pausanias,  180  stadia  from 
Amphicaea,  on  a  gently  rising  sk^,  above  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burnt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  but 
being  afterwards  restored,  an  attack  made  cm 
it  by  Taxilus,  general  of  Mithridates,  was  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which  exploit  they  were  declared 
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free  hf  the  Roman  senate.  Strabo  remarks  on 
its  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  Its  rains 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  called  EUphta^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cephissns,  and  at  the  foot  of 
some  hills  which  nnite  with  the  chain  of  Cne- 
mis  and  (Eta."— Cram.— Paiu.    Phoc,  34.— 

Barod.  8,  33.— Liu.  32,  \%.—Sbrab.  9. II, 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneus 
above  Gonnns.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  Iletia  of 
Pliny  and  the  Iletinm  of  Ptolem}[. 

Ela  VER,  a  rivo*  in  Gaul  fidling  into  the  Loire, 
now  the  AUier. 

Elba.     Vid,  Vdia, 

Elbctrides,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity  of 
amber  (electmm^  which  they  produced.  They 
were  at  the  moutn  of  the  Po,  according  to  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  historians  doubt  of 
Cheir  existence.  D'Anville  places  the  Electri- 
des  Insulae  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  Barmatian 
coast,  and  identifies  them  with  the  long  and 
narrow  sands  that  separate  the  gulfs  named 
FrisckrkAf  and  Ourisek-haf.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  the  unber  was  gathered  here  by  the  natives, 
who  called  it  Glass  or  Gles,  which  in  Latin  is 
Svcciwum  and  in  Greek  EUdron.  lyAnmHe. 
"TacU,  Oerman.'-Plin.Tt,  c.  96,  L  37,  c.  2. 
— JMfeto,  2,  c.  7. 

El£i,  a  people  of  Elis  in  Pelqwnnesns. 
They  were  formerly  called  Enei.     vid.  EUs. 

Eleomtom,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Gherso- 
nesus. 

Elephantine,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  distant  but  half  a  star 
dium  from  Syene  and  seven  stadia  below  the 
lesser  cataract.  According  to  Russell,  this  island 
is  much  richer  in  architectural  remains  than 
Syene.  "  Romans  and  Saracens,  it  is  true," 
ODserves  that  able  writer, "  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  deface  or  to  conceal  them ;  but,  as  De- 
non  remarks,  the  Egyptian  monuments  conti- 
nue devoted  to  postenty,  and  have  resisted 
equally  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  field  of  bricks  and  other  pieces  of 
baked  earth,  a  very  ancient  temple  is  still  left 
standing,  surrounded  with  a  i)ilastered  gallery 
and  two  columns  in  the  portico.  Nothing  is 
wantin|f  but  two  pilasters  on  the  left  angle  of 
this  ruin.  Other  edifices  had  been  attached  to 
it  at  a  later  period,  but  only  some  fragments  were 
remaining  which  could  i^ive  an  idea  of  their 
form  when  perfect ;  provmg  only  that  these  ac- 
cessory parts  were  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal saDctuary.  Could  this  be  the  temple  of 
Cneph,  the  good  genius,  that  one  of  all  the 
Egyptian  gods  who  approaches  the  nearest  to 
our  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  1  Or  is  it  the 
temple  of  this  deity  which  is  placed  600  paces 
fartner  to  the  north,  having  the  same  form  and 
size,  though  more  in  ruins ;  all  the  ornaments  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom  and  eternity,  and  peculiarly  tbat 
of  the  god  now  named  V*    RusseWs  Egypt. 

Eleusinium,  an  Athenian  temple  oi  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.     Vid.  Athena. 

Eleusr,  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  way  be- 
tween Megara  and  Athens,  about  13  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  former  and  15  from  the  latter. 
"  It  derived  its  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 
affirmed  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury,  but  others,  of 
Ogyges.^   Its  orig^  is  certainly  of  the  highest 


antiquity,  as  we  find  it  contending  with  Athens 
for  the  supremacy , under  Eumolpus,  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtbeus.    The  war  was  amicably  con- 
cluded, Athens  and  Eleusis  being  united  as  one 
government  under  Erechtheus  and  his  descend- 
ants, whilst  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  the 
Eumolpidse,  ana  the  worship  of  Ceres  adopted 
by  the  Athenians.    "  The  lemple  of  Eleo^ 
was  burnt  by  the  Persian  army  in  the  invasion 
of  Attica,  but  was  rebuilt  under  the  administrap 
tion  of  Pericles,  by  Ictinus.  the  architect  of  Uie 
Parthenon.    Strabo  states  that  the  mystic  cell  of 
this  celebrated  edifice  was  capable  oicontaining 
as  many  persons  as  a  theatre.    A  portico  was 
afterwards  added  by  Demetrius  Phalereos,  who 
employed  for  that  purpose  the  architect  Philo. 
Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  stame  of 
Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  removed  in  1808 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  England.   This 
magnificent  structure  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remain- 
ed in  ruins.    Eleusis,  though  so  considerable 
and  important  a  place,  was  classed  amon^the 
Attic  demi.    It  ^longed  to  the  tribe  Hippo- 
thoontis.    Eleusis,  now  called  Lesina,  is  an  m- 
considerable  village,  inhabited  by  a  tew  Alba- 
nian Christians.   The  Thriasian  plain  formed 
part  of  the  Eleusinian  district :  another  portion 
was  designated  by  the  name  or  Rarius  Campus. 
It  was  in  this  plain  that  Ceres  was  first  said  to 
have  sown   corn.'*    Cram.      Dr.  Clarke  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  most  prominent  objects 
that  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  ap- 
proaching Eleusis :  "  Arriving  upon  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Eleusis,  we  found  the  plain  to  be 
covered  with  ruins.    The  first  thing  we  noticed 
was  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  is  entire.    Six 
complete  arches  are  yet  to  be  seen .    It  conduct- 
ed toward  the  Acropolis^  by  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  more  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  any  other  structure  except  the 
aqueduct.    The  paved  road  which  led  to  it  is 
also  visible,  and  the  pavement  of  the  temple  yet 
remains.     But,  to  heighten  the  interest  with 
which  we  regarded  the  relics  of  the  Eleusinian 
fanej  and  to  fulfil  the  sanguine  expectations  we 
had  formed,  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue, 
mentioned  by  many  authors  as  that  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  appeared  in  colossal  majesty  amone 
the  moulderinc  vestiges  of  her  once  splendid 
sanctuary."     m  relation  to  the  name  of  this 
place,  Faber,  who  discovers  in  the  mysteries  of. 
Ceres  the  arkite  worship,  thus  writes :  "  As  for 
the  city  Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  the  myste- 
ries or  Ceres,  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Eleusis.  This  fabulous  personage 
was  bv  some  esteemed  the  of^ring  of  Mercu- 
ry and  Dura,  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  while  by 
others  he  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Ogyges.    Both  these  genealc^es  manifestly  re- 
fer to  the  diluvian  idolatry,  which  was  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  orgies  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres."     Faber's   Cabiri.  ^  Cram.  —  Clarke's 
Travels.—Paus.—St/rab. 

Eledther-e,  a  town  situated  "  on  the  road 
from  Eleusis  to  Plateea,  which  appears  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Boeotia,  but  finally  became  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Attica.'  Pausanias 
reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquer- 
ed by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united 
themselves  to  that  people,  from  their  constant 
enmity  to  the  Thebans.  Bacchus  is  said  to 
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h$n  be«A  bom  in  this  town.  EleulheraB  wss 
already  in  ruiss  ivhen  Pausanius  visited  Attica. 
This  ancient  site  probably  corresponds  with  that 
BOW  called  Gypto  Castro,  where  modem  travel- 
lers have  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  for- 
tresKs,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Citnaeron. 
Cram.—Sirat.  9.— Pa«5,  AU.  28.—Dwd,  SU. 
3,139. 

EuBCTBSsoB,  a  river  of  Syria,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Phoenicia.    Plin.  9,  c.  10. 

EuMKA,  or  Elymiotib,  a  district  of  Macedo- 
nia, east  of  Stymphalia.  This  rugged  coun- 
try, important  in  a  political  view,  notwithstand- 
ing its  sterility,  from  its  affording  a  passage 
eiuier  into  Epirus  or  Thessal^,  was  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  Cambunii  monies ;  while 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  extending  north  with  the 
name  of  Canalovii,  confined  it  on  the  west 
The  Haliacmon  flowed  through  this  obscure, 
and,  perhaps,  not  yet  well  defined  region.  Liv. 
4a,c.53,1.45,c.S). 

jSlis,  a  principal  division  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, consisting  of  the  three  smaller  jiarts  of  Elis 
prq)er,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  This  important 
country  of  southern  Greece,  lying  west  of  Ar- 
cadia, had  on  the  north  the  Larissus,  which  se- 
Sirated  it  from  Achaia ;  anti  on  the  south  the' 
eda,  on  the  boundary  of  Messenia ;  the  whole 
of  its  western  border  lying  anon  the  iEgean. 
In  the  earliest  ages  to  which  the  historical  ac- 
counts may  be  traced,  and  even  to  a  period 
ipiuch  later,  the  people  of  this  district  were  separ 
rated  into  various  lutle  republics,  of  which,  for  a 
long  time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  as 
the  principal.  The  Caucones  were,  however,  ■ 
the  most  ancient-,  and  there  are  authorities 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  an  early 
period  the  whole  of  Elis  bore  the  name  of  Cau- 
conia.  The  Epei  were  also  an  early  race,  re- 
garded by  Pausanias  as  indigenous.  This  part 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  city  of  Elis  itself, 
was  called  the  country  of  the  Epii  for  a  long 
time  ailer  the  Trojan  war  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Mto- 
lian  Ozylus,  at  the  latter  epoch^  fixed  himself 
with  many  of  his  countrymen  m  Elis,  not  yet 
known  as  a  whole  province  by  that  name.  In 
the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian  Elis, 
properly  so  called,  was  governed  by  Iphitus,  a 
descendant  of  Oxylus;  and  by  this  prince,  after 
"ihey  had  been  neg:lecled  for  many  years,  were 
revived  the  Olympic  games.  The  right  to  Olym- 
nia,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  was 
long  contested  by  the  Eleans  and  the  Pisatae ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  the  former  gradually  extend- 
ed their  authority  over  the  whole  country  from 
the  Neda  to  the  Larissus,  iheir  right  to  all  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  favoured  city,  and  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  these  national  games,  remained 
undisputed  and  undisturbed.  In  the  Persian 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  Elis  was  foimd 
in  the  same  cause  as  Sparta,  against  the  enemies 
of  Grreece  and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  it  could 
not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion 
thajt  the  city  of  Elis  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  then  bore  the  same  name. 
About  that  time  a  great  number  of  scattered  but 
iiei|;hbouring  villages  uniting,  formed  the  city, 
ipjuch  thenoeforth  increased  with  astonishing 
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rapidity.  As  the  whole  territory  was  < 
sacred,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  defend 
the  city  by  walls ;  and  all  who  crocked  this  pri- 
vileged territory  were  obliged  to  yield  up  their 
arms,  which  on  the  frontiers  were  restored  to 
them.  The  city  of  Elis  stood  towards  the  north- 
em  i»rt  of  the  country,  on  the  river  Peneusj 
its  ruins  are  now  called  PaUsopoli.  In  the  coun- 
try comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Elis  in 
its  greatest  extent,  were,  at  very  early  periods, 
the  Kingdom  of  Pelops,  including  the  territories 
of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  and  the  later,  though  still 
ancient  dominions  of  Nestor,  the  district  of  Tri- 
I)hylia.     The  whole  of  Elis  constituted  one  of 

I  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Peloponnesus; 

d  the  people  were  addicted  to  such  pursuits 
and  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  soil  would  naturally  superinduce ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  agricmtural  people  of 
Greece.  Strab.^Paus.  EUac—Polyb.—Si^ab. 
Q.—Plin.  4,  c.  5,— Pans,  S.—Ovid,  Met.  5,  v. 
494.— Cic.  Fhm.  13,  ep,  26,  de  Div.  2,  c.  12.— 
Liv.  27,  c.  32.— Fir^.  G.  1,  v.  59,  L  3,  v.  202. 

Ellopu.  a  town  of  Eubcea. An  ancient 

name  of  tnat  island. 

Eltmais,  a  district  in  the  Persian  empire,  de- 
riving its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Elymai  This  name  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  Susiana,  though  belonging  properly  to 
the  mountain  region  in  the  north  on  tne  con- 
fines of  Media.  On  the  formation  of  new  em- 
pires, after  the  destruction  of  that  which  had 
existed  as  the  united  dominion  of  the  Persian 
kings,  Ellymais  appears  to  have  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  subject  to  its  own 
kings.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  KuT" 
distan.    Strabo. 

Emathu,  an  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  Macedonia,  including  at  one  time  Pseonia, 
though  in  Homer's  age  the  name  was  confined 
to  the  region  south  of  that  district,  about  the 
Erigon  and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  this 
part,  however,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  on  the  arrival  of  the  Teme- 
nidae,  who  established  themselves  on  the  Ery- 
gon  and  founded  .£gae  or  Edessa,  their  capital, 
and  the  first  capital  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Emaihia  was  long  used  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  not  only  after  it  had 
come  to  form  a  narrow  portion  of  it  alone,  but 
even  after  the  subversion  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.— Poiyi. — Hom.—XALcan. 

Emerita.     Vid.  Augusta.. 

Emessa,  and  EmissA,  a  large  town  of  Syria- 
now  Hems,  near  the  Orontes  on  the  right,  and 
towards  the  source.  It  was  ikmous  for  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  worshipped  in  those  regions  under 
the  name  of  Heliogabalus.  An  emperor  of 
Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Heliogabalus  froni 
having  officiated  as  priest  in  this  famous  tem- 
ple of  that  god.     Vid.  Hdiogobahis,  Part.  II. 

Emodi  montes,  the  eastem  extremity  of  the 
Paropamisus  range,  extending  over  the  north  of 
India,  and  between  that  country  and  Scythia. 
All  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Taurus  in 
the  greatest  extent  allowed  to  that  comprehen- 
sive range.     Vid.    Aomos. 

Emporu  PcNicA,  another  name  for  B3r2a- 
ciunL  Its  capital  at  one  period  was  Adrame- 
tum,  and  near  to  its  northern  limits  was  fought 
the  battle  between. Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and,  in  &ci« 
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l»lteC«flbifiBitt  empirt.     Vid,Bf0t 

Emporlb,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  now 
Ampwriat.    iMf,  ^c  9  9JiA  l^l  m,c.  19. 

ENfiTi.     Vid.BsneiL 

Enipbds,.  L  a  iiTer  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 
PharsaJia.  Ziuom.  6,  t.  373.— ->-II.  A  nver  of 
£liS|  flowing  near  the  ancient  town  of  Scdone. 
Qpid.  Am.  3,  eL  5.— iSKro^. 

Enna,  now  Cadro  Jommi,  a  town  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Sicily,  with  a  beautifolplain,  where  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Mda^  2,  c 
7.— Cw.  Verr,  3,  c.  49, 1.  4,  c  104.— Ooui.  FasL 
4,v.6aa.— Z^.34,c37. 

ENTELLAy  a  town  of  Sicily,  sooth  <ii  Panor- 
mas  on  the  Hypea  river,  near  the  source,  and 
about  midway  between  the  noithem  and  south- 
em  coasts  of  the  island.  JtoL  14,  7. 205.— Ot«. 
Ver,  3,  c.  43. 

EoRJUBA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  derifing 
its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Eoim 
orEordeeL  These  people  were  early  djspoBsess^ 
ed  of  their  country,  which,  nevertheless,  retain- 
ed  their  name  ever  aAerwards.  The  Lyncestte 
bounded  on  the  north  the  territory  of  the  Eordsei, 
which  had  unon  the  opposite  side  Elymais  or 
Elymiotis.  Aerxes  was  reiaforoed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  who  resorted  to  his  stanoard 
on  his  invasion  of  southern  Greece.  liv.Sl, 
c  39,  L  33,  c  8, 1. 42,  c  53. 

Epei,  and  £l£i,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
Ptin.  ij  c  5.     Vii,  ERs, 

Ephesus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  men- 
tions, by  the  Amazons,  or  by  Androchus,  son  of 
Codms.  according  to  Strabo ;  or  by  Ephesus,  a 
son  of  tlie  river  Cayster.  It  is  Aunous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  worM.  This  temple  was 
435  feet  long,  and  200  feet  broad.  The  roof  was 
snimorted  by  127  columns,  sixty  feet  hi^h,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  so  man;f  lungs.  Of 
these  columns,  36  were  carved  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  Scopas.  This  celebrated  build- 
ing was  not  totally  completed  till  220  years  af- 
ter its  foundation.  Gtesiphon  was  the  chief  ar- 
chitect It  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alex- 
ander was  bom  (Vid.  Eras^rtUm),  and  soon  af- 
ter it  rose  firam  its  ruins  with  more  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Alexander  offered  to  rebuild 
it  at  his  own  exp^nse^  if  the  Ephesians  would 
place  upon  it  an  inscription  which  denoted  the 
name  of  the  benefactor.  This  generous  offer 
was  refused  by  the  Ephesiaas,  who  observed, 
in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  impro- 
per that  one  deitv  should  raise  temples  to  the 
cdier.,  Lysimacous  ordered  the  town  of  Ephe- 
sus to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife ; 
but  after  his  death  the  new  appellation  was  lost, 
and  the  town  was  aoain  known  by  its  ancient 
name.  Though  modem  authors  are  not  asreed 
about  the  ancient  ruins  of  this  onoe  famed  city, 
some  have  given  the  barbarous  name  of  Ajasor 
lauc  to  what  they  conjecture  to  be  the  remains  of 

Sthesus.  The  woras  liters  EffktWMBxe  ap- 
ed to  letters  containing  magical  powers. 
PUn.  36,  c.  U^S^rab.  12  and  U.—mSo,  1,  c. 
17.— PdHM.  7,  c.  9.—Phd.  in  Atgx.—Jiutin.  2, 
c.  4.— GmMkw  Diat^-^PM.  6.-^-Cie.  de  Nat. 
JD.2 

Bfbt an.  It  is  not  etm  to  ascertain  in  all 
cases  the  particular  city  reurred  towhen  ancient 
VillwnipaakorEffciyrc^    In  Epiras  «he  town 


of  Cichyrns  was  more  ancientity  oalkd  by  tloa 
name,  b«ing  then,  perhaps,  the  capital  <x  the 
s  of  Thesprotia.  The  place  was  femoos 
ID  Homer's  age  for  producing  poisonous  drugs. 
Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  still  discemiue 
about  the  Acherusian  pool,  and  manifest  an  an- 
tiquity the  most  remote  in  the  rudeness  of  their 
architectural  remains.  Indeed,  Ephyre  could 
not  be  other  than  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Greece,  as,  according  to  mythological  tradi- 
tions, referring  to  the  obscurest  periods,  in  this 
city  was  made  the  bold  attempt  oi  Theseus  and 
Pirithous  to  carry  off  Proserpina,  the  wife  of 
Aidoneus ;  in  other  words,  the  wife  of  the  king. 

Bom.  1,  259. Pttw.  1,  17. Cranon.  in 

Tbessaiy,  is  believed  to  have  been  iniendea  by 
Homer  m  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephy^ 
ri  and  Phlegys.  R,  n.  301.  it  was  also  a  not 
uncommon  name  of  Ck)rinth.-— A  town  in 
Elis,  the  later  name  of  which  is  not  with  accu- 
racy known,  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Cramer,  when  this  name  ismentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Selleis,  on  which 
it  stood,  the  Elean  town  is  referred  to  by  Ho- 
mer ;  at  other  times  the  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia 
is  to  be  undei^tood.  There  were  manv  other 
places  of  this  name,  but  all  too  ineonsioeiable 
to  require  particular  notice. 

EnDAifNUS.     Vid.  DyfrackimM, 

EnoArBKB,  a  town  of  Syria  called  atoo  An* 
tioch. 

Efidaurus,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  Saro- 
nic  gulf,  the  more  ancient  name  of  which  was 
^icarus.  But  though  in  the  Argian  division  <^ 
the  Peloponnesus,  Epidauruswasby  no  means 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Ar^,  and  was  al* 
ways  found,  on  the  contrary,  m  alliance  with 
the  Lacedcemonians,  the  government  of  this 
city,  with  its  little  state,  extending  in  the  envi- 
rons perhaps  about  two  miles,  was  decidedly 
aristocratical ;  and  the  administration  was  con- 
fided principdly  to  the  care  of  a  select  council, 
consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  de* 
nominate  Artyni.  Epidaurus  was  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses  and  its  vines,  but  most  of  all 
for  its  worship  of  ^sculapius,  and  the  magni- 
ficent temple  erected  to  that  god  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  the  site,  and  of  the  few 
ruins  that  remain,  is  Epiihauro. II.  Ano- 
ther town  of  the  same  name,  and  dedicated  to 
the  same  deity,  was  in  the  coraitrv  of  Laconia. 
This  place,  which  stood  exposea  to  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  upon  the  coast  of  the  Myrtoan 
sea,  was  much  and  frequently  ravaged  oy  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  sumamed  Limera,  ana  stood  at  no  great 
distance  north  of  Epidelium.  Th/ue. — Strab. 
S.^Virg.  Q.  3,  V.  44.— Pai«.  3,  c.  21.— Mfeto, 
2,  c.  3. 

Epiwum,  one  (/the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantjrre  according  to  Cambden, 
who  describes  it  as  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
intersected  bymarshes  and  swamps  in  every  di- 
rection. The  name  he  derives  from  the  Epidii, 
who  inhabited  it.    Piciem. 

Epipranka,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issus. 
now  Surpend^ar.  Plin.  5,  c.  21.^Cic.  ad  Pom. 

16,  ep.  4. n.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

Orontes,  between  Arethusa  and  Larissa  on  the 

same  river.  The  endeavour  to  change  the  name 

.of  this  town  from  Hamoth,  derived^  I^J^P**" 

I  tended,  flrom  Hamoth,  the  aoa  of  C 
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Bpiphania,  in  honour  of  the  long  of  Syria,  An- 
tiocnus  Epiphanes,  was  only  partially  success- 
ftd  'f  and  though  the  Europeans,  and  perhaps  the 
Asiatic  subjects  of  that  king,  irere  willing  to 
loee  the  ibrmer  name  in  that  of  their  conqueror, 
the  natiyes  and  citizens  continued  to  call  it 
^muthM^  Hence  the  modem  appellation  of  Hor 
maL    />Zti».  5,  c.  24. 

Epipoljb,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
side,  surrounded  by  a  waU  b^  Dionysius,  who. 
to  complete  the  work  expeditiously,  employed 
60,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days  he  finish- 
ed a  wall  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  of 
great  height  and  thickness. 

Epiaus,  a  large  division  of  Greece,  forming 
the  north-western  section  of  that  country.  The 
river  Mws  on  the  north  divided  it  from  Ill^jrria, 
and  the  lofty  Pindus  range  intervened  to  form 
its  boundary  on  the  Thessallan  side,  including 
Athamania,  however,  in  the  territory  of  Epirus, 
as  well  as  Ambracia,  which  confined  upon 
Acamania  on  the  south.  Considered  apart 
from  these  snudler  districts,  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Epirus  was  formed  by  the  river  Arach- 
thas.  The  origin  of  the  Epirotic  people  is  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  more  profound  than  that 
which  envelopes  the  accounts  of  southern 
Greece ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them,  is, 
that,  according  to  Strabo,  their  early  manners, 
customs,  and  habits,  indicated  a  common  origin 
for  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Macedonians. 
The  name  of  Epirus,  which  signified  Maiik- 
land,  and  appears  to  nave  been  given  to  this 
country  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  islands 
on  its  coast,  included  in  the  boundaries  assign- 
ed to  it  above,  a  great  number  of  others,  each 
of  which  at  the  earliest  dates  represented  a  se- 
parate and  independent  nation  or  tribe.  Very 
early,  however,  the  Molossian  princes  extended 
their  authority  over  all,  and  the  history  of  Epi- 
rus is,  therefore,  almost  restricted  to  that  of  the 
Molossi  The  traditionary  account  of  the  rise 
and  advancement  of  this  people  refers  its  origin 
to  a  Deriod  comparatively  late,  and  assigns  to 
the  Molossi,  as  their  first  founder,  Moloesus,  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache.  The  people 
of  this  distant  part  of  Greece  make  little  show 
in  her  annals ;  and  when,  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  its  state  and  government,  we  find  them 
both  unequal  tor  the  danger  of  contending  with 
even  the  smaller  Grecian  states  for  power  or 
rank.  The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Epirus,  having  annexed  the  larger  districts 
of  Ghaonia,  Thesprotia,  and  perhaps  also 
others,  to  the  crown  of  Molossia,  was  Alexan- 
der, the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  the  fiither-in-law  of  the  still  more  renowned 
successor  of  that  prince.  Not  content  with  en- 
larging his  dominions  at  home,  Alexander  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Italy,  where,  afler  giving  sig- 
nal proofs  of  conduct  and  valour,  he  was  slain 
before  the  walls  of  Pandosia.  In  the  reign  of 
his  successors  ^acidesand  Alcetas,  Cassander 
obtained  possession  oCthe  throne  of  Epirus ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  Illyrian  king  it  was  soon  after 
restored  to  the  heir  of  the  last-mentioned  sove- 
reign, who  proved  the  greatest  of  the  Epirot 
princes,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  second 
to  none  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  anti- 
quity. This  was  Pyrrhus  (  Vid.  PyrrAta),  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Romans.  In  ma  reign  the 
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name  of  Epirus  and  her  arms  became  tenribk  to 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  Italy,  Sicily,  Ma- 
cedon, and  the  Peloponnesus,  were  successively 
the  objects  of  his  ambition  and  the  wimesses  of 
his  prowess  and  abilities.  But  though  he  in- 
spired among  the  other  princes,  and  among  the 
people  of  Greece,  a  new  and  imusual  respea  foi 
the  name  of  Epirus,  he  added  little  to  her  terri- 
tory; and  when  he  was  slain  in  his  attempt  to 
reduce  the  citadel  of  Argos  with  a  handful  of 
men,  he  had  added  almost  nothing  to  the  boun- 
daries of  his  reahn.  Afler  the  reigns  of  three 
successors  to  this  prince,  the  line  of  his  family 
became  extinct,  and  the  Epirots  adopted  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  they  en- 
ioyed  until  the  destruction  of  the  Macedonian 
[ingdom,  in  which  was  involved  the  subversion 
of  their  liberties.  The  Epirots  had  favoured,  in 
some  measure,  the  views  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Macedonian  war;  and  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  exact  the  bitter- 
est atonement  for  this  ill-judged  opposition  to 
the  hopes  of  the  usurping  republic.  The  whole 
of  Epirus  is  included  in  the  modem  AJbama. 
Find.  Nem.  od.  7,  56.— TAim:.— JWp.  8,  «4.— 
Plul.  Pyrrh,—Just.—Pohfb. 

EaDOToncDM,  now  OuUl  FVtmeo,  a  little 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  some  suppose,  Ho- 
race alludes  in  this  verse,  1  StU.  5,  v.  87: 

'*  Manmri  oppidulo^  verm  quod  dicere  nan  est." 

Erectheium.     Vid.  Atkentt, 

Er£sdb,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  in  which  Theo- 
phrastus  was  bom, 

Eretru,  a  principal  town  of  Eubcea,  north 
of  Chalds,  on  the  Euripus.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  its  origin :  but  as  its  inhabitants 
were  certainly  of  Ionic  Dlood,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  writers  who  deduce  them  fixim 
the  Attic  demus,  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
Eretria,  were  best  informed  on  this  particular 
subject.  The  Eretrians  early  became  a  flou- 
rishing people,  engaged  in  many  wars  of  am- 
bition with  their  rival  of  Chalcis.  They  took 
part  in  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  who,  m  the 
time  of  Darius,  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras, 
attempted  to  throw  ofi'the  yoke  of  the  Persians. 
Their  city  was  therefore,  like  Athens,  a  particu- 
lar object  of  dislike  to  the  eastern  monarch ;  and 
his  orders  and  preparations  were  directed  with 
peculiar  animosity  against  the  inhabitants.  Af- 
ter a  six  days'  siege  the  city  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  citizens  were 
carried  away  to  populate  the  Asiatic  colony  of 
Cissia.  On  its  recovenr  from  this  disaster,  Ere- 
tria deserted  or  abandoned  its  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  was  found  in  league  with  Sparta 
against  the  Athenians.  The  people  being  go- 
verned by  tyrants,  according  to  the  ancient  use 
of  that  term,  and  consequently  entertaining,  as 
was  natural,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  love  of 
their  own  institutions  which  generally  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  republican  Greece, 
passed,  with  very  little  resistance  or  care,  into 
the  power  of  Antigonus,  and  with  just  as  little 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This 
last  event  occurred  during  the  Macedonian  war.' 
Strab.'^Berod.^Diod,  Sie.—lAv. — Polif/h. 

ERictJBA,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Aliatdi. 

EainANns,  the  name  of  the  Po  among  the 
Greeks.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  histoncal 
ages  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  Eridanns  and  the 
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Padus  were  eertamlj  the  same;  but  it  is  almost 
equall^r  certain  that  the  fables  of  the  early  poets 
belonging  to  the  latter  country,  either  did  not  at 
all  refer  to  the  Po,  or  were  founded  upon  very 
indefinite  notions  of  its  rise  and  course.  Clu\  e- 
rius,  indeed,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Po, 
beside  which  Phafiton  was  buried,  so  far  from 
being  the  river  of  Italy,  was  a  noithem  stream 
called  Rhodaune,-  and  emptying  into  the  Vistu- 
la. This  would  give,  peqiaps,  a  noitbem  ori- 
gin to  the  fable  of  his  death,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  some  at  least  among  the  classic 
fictions  with  those  of  the  people  called  Barba- 
rians. The  name  of  the  Italian  Eridanus,  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Graul,  was  Bodencus. 
It  rose  in  the  mons  Y esulus,  and  running  nearly 
east,  was  the  boundary  line  between  laguria 
and  Cisalpine  Ghiul,  as  far -as  its  confiuence 
with  the  Ticinus.  Here,  continuing  its  course, 
it  left  Liguria  on  the  south,  and  traversing  Cis- 
alpine G»ul,  divided  that  pieut  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modeoa  and 
the  Bolognese  upon  the  south,  iiom  Lombardy 
upon  the  north .  On  the  east,  nowever,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  coast,  this  noble  river,  having  run 
a  navigable  course  of  almost  250  miles,  became 
again  a  boundary  line,  separating  Cisalpine 
daul  from  Venetia.  All  the  waters  or  the 
north  of  Italy,  formed  from  the  springs  and 
snows  and  torrents  of  the  Alps,  umte  to  swell 
the  current  of  this  famous  stream.  The  whole 
length  of  this  river  was  computed  to  be  28S 
miles,  and  the  number  of  rivers  which  paid  tri- 
bute, through  it  to  the  Adriatic,  were  by  Pliny 
computed  at  about  thirty.  The  mouths  of  the 
Eridanus  or  Po  are  thus  described  by  D'Ad- 
▼ille;  ''The  nearest  to  Ravenna  derives  the 
name  of  Spineticuin  Ostium  from  a  very  ancient 
city  founded  by  the  Greeks,  called  Snina.  They 
applied  to  it  specially  the  name  or  Eridanus. 
This  channel  was  also  named  Padusa ;  and  at 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Ferrara  is  situated, 
there  separates  from  it  a  channel  named  Yole- 
na,  which  preserves  this  name  and  communi- 
cates it  to  Its  mouth.  The  princii>al  arm  of 
the  Po  only  arrives  at  the  sea  oy  dividing  itself 
into  many  channels,  whose  issue  was  called 
septim  maria,  the  seven  seas."  Cic.  in  drat. 
l4b.^CUmdiafn,  de  Cans.  Hon.  6,  v.  lib.— Ovid, 
tm,  3,  fab.  3.— P<M«.  4,  c.  3.— 5»f»*.  5.— 
Ijibcafn.  2,  V.  409.— Ftr^.  Q.  1,  v.  483.  Mn.  6, 
T.669. 

EaiodNVs,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

Eamnss,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia.  7V»- 
ci^.  Ann.  11,  c.  16. 

Eaf  MANTBus,  I.  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Ar- 
cadia, now  the  OloTUfSf  considered  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  Greece.  It  was  one  of  that 
range,  which,  under  the  name  of  ScoUis,  Ery- 
manUius,  Aroanii,  Colossa,  &c.  stretched  across 
the  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Aehaia,  Sicyonia, 
and  Cormthia,  firom  the  Ionian  to  the  Myrtoan 
aea.  bi  poetry  this  mountain  is  famed  for  the 
ferocious  boar  which  haunted  its  wilds ;  and 
whose  death  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules.  IL  A  river  of  the  same  name,  now 

Uie  Daganaf  flowed  firomthis  mountain,  passed 
near  the  town  of  Psophis  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arvanius,  and  emptied  into  the  Alpheus 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon  on  the  borders  of 
Elis.    Hm,  Od,  z,  103.— iHmys.  Perieg.  115. 


Ertthea.  Though  this  place^  the  scene  of. 
Hercules'  victory  over  Geryon,  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  bieen  an  island,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  precisely  what  one  is  intended 
when  Erythea  is  named.  According  to  V ossius 
it  was  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anas. 
Here  he  thioks  the  first  Phoenician  colony  to 
have  settled  itself  before  the  founding  of  Gades ; 
and  ancient  vestiges  remaining  in  the  place 
make  manifest  that  it  was  once  inhabited,  al- 
though so  insignificant  in  modem  times  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  name.  MelUj  3,  6. — 
Voss.  ad  Pomp.  Mel. 

EaYTmiJE,  I.  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  SybH.  It  was  built  by 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus.     Paus.  10,  c  12. — 

lAv.  44,  c.  28,  1.  38,  c.  39. II.    A  town  of 

BcBotia.    Id.  6,  c.  21. III.    One  in  Libya. 

IV.    Another  in  Locris. 

Erytbredm  mare.  The  Red  Sea  of  the 
ancients  did  not  correspond  to  the  sea  which  the 
modems  have  designated  by  that  name.  In  an- 
tiquity, from  having  entertained  a  very  vague 
and  indefinite  notion  of  this  sea,  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  vast  extent,  the  Greek  and  Latin  geo- 
graphers came  to  signify,  at  last,  bv  Ervthreum 
Mare,  the  Arabian  sea,  which  washes  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  of  Persia,  and  into  which  the 
modem  Bed  sea,  with  them  the  Sinus  Arabi- 
cus,  discharges  itself.  The  Sinus  Persicus,  or 
Persian  gulf^  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arabia,  was 
also  included  by  the  ancients  in  the  Mare  Ery- 
threum.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  so  un- 
certain, that  it  cannot  be  yet  established  whether 
this  sea  received  its  name  from  the  colour  ot 
its  waters,  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual 
or  from  that  of  a  country.  Curt.  8,  c.  9. — Plin, 
6,  c.  23.—Herodot.  1,  c.  180  and  189, 1.  3,  c.  93, 
1.  4,  c.  2n.—MBla,  3,  c.  8. 

Ertx,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  on 
which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina.  The  moun- 
tain arose  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
island,  over  the  promontory  of  Drepanum. 

ElsQuiLiA,  and  EaamLiNUa  mons,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  king  Tullus.  Birds  of  prey  generally 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  or  criminals  who 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were 
called  EsquiliiuB  aliies.  It  was  the  largest  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  1 1. — HoroL 
6,  epod.  V.  100.— T^ici*.  Awn.  2,  c.  32. 

EsTLBona,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  Vid. 
Hestiaotis. 

EtrGria.     Vid.  Hetrwria. 

Etrusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etmria.  Vid, 
Betrvaia. 

EvARCHXTS,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing 
into  the  Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia. 
nac.  6,  V.  102. 

EuBOBA,  the  largest  island  in  the  iBgean  Sea, 
extending  from  me  Malaic  gulf  on  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Athens, 
along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Bceotia,  and  Attica. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  island  in 
outline  from  Pliny,  accordmg  to  the  translation 
of  Cramer.  "  Torli  from  the  coast  of  Bceotia, 
it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  the  breadth  of 
which  IS  so  insi^iificant  as  to  allow  a  bridge  to 
be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  nromon- 
tories,  Gereestus  looks  towards  Attica,  Caphare- 
us  to  the  Hellespont :  Censeum  fironts  the  north* 
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In  brwdlh  this  island  nerer  exceeds  twentj 
miles;  but  it  is  nowhere  less  then  two.  Reach- 
ing from  Attica  to  Thessaly,  it  eJEtends  for  IdO 
mues  in  length.  Its  circoit  is  365  miles.  On  the 
fide  of  Caphareus  it  is  995  miles  iiromthe  Hel- 
lespont" The  earliest  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  designated  this  important  tract  of  coun- 
try was  Macris,  referring  to  its  disproportion- 
ate length;  and  Oche,  ^opia,  Asopis,  and 
Abantia,  were  also  names  by  which  it  was  fre- 
quently denominated.  Its  inhabitants  are  air 
wa^  called,  in  Homer,  Abantes,  though,  from 
their  earljT  skill  and  boldness  on  the  seas,  they 
were  considered  br  some  to  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  The  traditional  account  of  the 
later  name  of  EubcBa  derives  it  from  the  pas- 
sage of  lo^  who  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
Epaphus  m  this  island.  The  Abantes  esta- 
blished colonies  in  Illyria,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Minor.  As  every  city  either  of  note  or 
magnitude  in  Euboea  pretended  to  an  entire  in- 
dependence it  is  impossible  to  sketch  a  general 
history  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
politiealgeof^phy  of  the  island ;  the Chalcidi- 
ans  and  Eretriansinhabiting  the  principal  towns, 
however,by  their  jealousies  and  their  wars  eave 
a  pretext  to  the  people  of  Uie  main  land  and  the 
peninsula  for  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
isbind,  and  uniting  all,  if  not  in  a  common  sla- 
very, yet  in  a  common  subjection  to  a  foreign 
influence.  Accordingly;,  in  the  time  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  wars,  we  find  the  Athenian  authority  and 
supremacy  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
bcea.  which  onhr  recovered  its  independence  in 
the  8l8t  year  of  the  latter  celebrated  war.  Its 
vicissitudes  became  from  this  moment  frequent ; 
and  we  find  the  Eubceans  returning  almost  to 
the  rule  of  the  Athenians,  attaching  themselves 
to  the  Macedonian  interet,  or  swfldlowed  up  in 
its  empire,  and  finalhr  restored  by  a  decree  or  the 
senate  and  people  or  Rome  to  a  nominal  liberty. 
When  Eubosa  arose  to  great  opulence  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  we  mav  infer  that  she  must 
have  held  no  inconsiderable  place  among  the 
trading  nations  of  antiquity,  from  the  value  and 
uni  venal  ciurrency  of  the  Eubcean  talent,  known 
in  every  country  as  the  Euboicum.  The  soil  of 
this  island  has  been  compared  for  its  fertility  to 
that  of  the  fruitful  Cyprus ;  but,  at  least  in  an- 
cient times,  this  enviable  advantage  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  to 
which  it  was  subject.  The  modem  name  of 
Negroiwnt  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  many 
corruptions  by  gradual  transition  from  the  Eu- 
ripus.  Ham.  b.  536.— Pous.— S^^ro^;  The 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  oppression  of  the  Turks 
have  not  been  able  to  contend  with  the  natural 
fertili^f  and  productiveness  of  the  island.  Com 
and  wine  are  still  produced  therein  abundance, 
and  numerous  flocks  are  dispersed  over  its  wide- 
spreading  pastures.  Its  valleys, which  centu- 
ries a^o  were  covered  by  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
are  still  enclosed  by  their  branches  and  shaded 
by  their  luxuriant  foliage.  The  Euripus  is 
now  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  joins  the  island 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  Gredce. 

Evfimrs,  a  river  of  £toli«i,  which,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Bomienses  in  the  north-east- 
em  pan  of  ^tolia,  flows  through  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Calydon,  after  which  it  takes  a 
mitMly  oouise  towards  the  plains  of  aacient 


Pleoion,  and  iImb  tmmiag  to  die  aonth,  flrib 
into  the  Icxuan  Sea  near  the  cattance  to  Ifce 
Corinthiacus  Sinus.  The  more  ancient  name 
of  this  river  was  Lyeormas;  its  modem  nameis 
Ftdara,  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  slain  the  centaur  Nessus,  for 
attempting  to  oder  violence  to  Dejanira.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Evenus,  son  of  Mars  and 
Sterope,  who,  beinff  uaaUe  to  overcome  Idas, 
who  had  promised  him  his  daughter  Marpessa 
in  marriage  if  he  surpassed  him  in  running, 
grew  so  demrate  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  ^iniich  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Strab,  10,  451.— Or<m.— Ovui.  MA.  9.  104.— 

EuaaoETA,  a  nation  of  Drangiana,  ealled 
also  Ahasne,  from  their  chief  city  AriaSpe,  si- 
tuated at  the  fool  of  mount  Becius.  The  name 
Euergetae  is  a  Qreek  translation  of  the  Persian 
term  applied  to  this  nation  bj  Cyras  for  the  as- 
sistance they  rendered  him  in  has  9cythia»  ex- 
peditioa. 

EooANBi,  one  of  the  most  aacisnt  Mlioas  of 
Italy,  as  their  name  denotes,  inhabiting  ^at 
district  anbseqnenUv  called  venetia,  from  the 
Yeaeti,  who  expelled  the  original  possesaora, 
the  Euganei  After  being  driven  iroin  their 
ancient  abodes,  they  settled  on  the  borden  of 
the  lakes  Benacos  and  Sebinus,  and  in  the 
neu;hbourinff  valleys.    Owm^—LM.  I,  t. 

EuMENu,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  baik  \j  Atta> 
lus  in  honour  of  his  brother  Enmenes,  sieaaled 
on  the  river  Clnnis.- — ^11.  A  city  of  Thiaoa 

III.   Of  Caria.    Pitm.  6,  ». IV.  Of 

Hyrcania. 

EuPATomi,  a  town  of  Ponttis,  on  tjbe  iris, 
"  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lycus ;  begm  bv 
Mithridates  under  the  name  of  Bupatoria,  it 
received  from  Pom^,  who  finished  it,  the 
name  of  Magnopohs.  It  appeais  to  be  that 
now  caUed  TcAmilEdL"    WmnZfo. 

EuFHRATsa,  a  river  of  Asia,  whieh  rises  m 
Armenia,  and,  forming  in  its  coarse  the  west- 
em  boundaiy  of  Mesopotamia,  empties  into  the 
Persian  gulf.  ''  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise 
Ax>m  several  sources  -,  two  branches  in  paitieu- 
lar  dispute  the  honour  of  being  Uie  prmcipa) ; 
one,  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  BefMisM," 
the  ancient  Ligna, "  in  the  mountains  named 
Aia-Dag,  anciently  the  mountain  Abus  of 
which  ArartU  makes  a  part.  This  river,  whieh 
bears  the  name  of  Murad^  disappears  under 
ground  at  a  distance  of  four  hours'  travelling 
from  BeyaziA.  It  re-appears,  and  receives  neax 
Melaskerd**  the  ancient  Mauro-Castrom,  "ano- 
ther river  of  this  name,  and  traverses  all  the 
distriet  of  T\ruberan,  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  proper.**  In  its  passage  throogb  this 
country  it  receives  the  Telaboas,  which  the  len 
thousand  met  with  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 
Continuing  its  covnrse  towards  the  w«st,  the 
Euphrates  meets  its  other  branch,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor,  a  little 
below  Arabrace,  AraMtir.  Thestream  is  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  a  small  river,  which  rises 
near  Arse,  ErzrBsm,  with  the  Lyens,  whose 
sources  are  called  in  the  country  Bing-gUmlj 
or  the  Thousand  Fountains.  Thesa  two  rivers 
united  do  not  equal  the  Mturad^  whidi  Xeno- 
]^on  considers  the  real  Euphrates.  The  PrtA 
and  A§ii/rad  enclose  the  district  AciUseae,  i 
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•pes  k  die  point  of  jmictiQii.  The  riyer,  now 
veiy  considerable,  descends  towards  the  south, 
receiving  the  Arsanias,  now  Arsen^  a  stream 
which  flows  through  the  district  of  Sophene ; 
jalthongh  the  name  of  Arsanias  is  not  unlxe-' 
quently  appUed  to  the  MitT<^y  which  is  doubt- 
less the  j&phrates  crossed  by  the  ten  thousand, 
and  '*  the  same  that  Corbulo,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Armenia  under  Nero, 
makes  issue  from  a  district  called  Caranites,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Pliny.  A  little  below" 
its  junction  with  the  Arsen^  ^*  and  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  £legia,  or  Ihja,  near 
ErzToovi^  the  Euphrates  pierces  the  chain  of 
mount  Taurus ;  and  this  place  is  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Nushat.'^  (lyAnviUe.)  Having  pass- 
ed this,  it  winds  along  an  elevated  plain,  but 
soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 
•  forms  a  double  cataract  twenty-two  miles  above 
Samosata,  or  SemisaL  the  capital  of  Comagene, 
which  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  great  parabo- 
la, by  which  this  river,  which  hitherto  appears 
to  direct  its  course  to  tne  Mediterranean,  turns 
suddenly  towards  the  east  and  south.  "  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
one  another,  the  mtermediate  land  loses  its  ele- 
vation, and  it  is  occxmied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
rasses. Several  artincial  communications,  per- 
hsDS  two  or  three  that  are  natural,  form  a  pre- 
Inae  to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers, 
which  finally  takes  place  near  Kottui,  The 
river  formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Skat-al- 
Arab,  or  die  river  of  Arabia.  It  has  three 
principal  mouth&^  besides  a  small  outlet;  these 
occupy  a  space  of  36  miles.  The  southernmost 
is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current  Bars  of 
sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  in 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach 
dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Bassora,  and  even  beyond  Koma, 
meeting  with  violence  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
billows.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  the 
Euphrates  as  losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and 
maxshes  to  the  south  of  Babylon ;  others  con- 
sider the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates. According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  ori- 
ginally entered  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  the 
course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up  by  a 
moond.  :  This  last  opinion  has  been  in  some 
measure  revived  by  a  modem  traveller  (Nie- 
buhr),  who  supposes  that  the  canal  of  Ncuir-Sa- 
Tvs^proceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
of  Babylon,  is  continued  witnout  interruption  to 
the  sea.  The  baj  called  Khore-AbdaUah  would, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  an- 
cient mouth  of  the  river ;  but  this  bay  existed 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the 
Sinus  Mesanites.  With  regard  to  the  canal 
NahT'SanSf  it  appears  for  certain  to  rejoin  the 
river  near  Semawe.  The  dry  bed  correspond- 
ing to  the  gulf  of  Khore-AbdaUak^  and  on  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  old  city  of  Bassora, 
terminates  in  the  Euphrates  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Karna.  The  Pallocopas,  or  the  canal  of  Koufa^ 
seems  to  extend  no  iarther  than  the  lakes  on  the 
south  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
which  this  fiat  and  movable  ground  is  subject, 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  and  the  works  of 
human  labour,  concur  to  render  the  solution  of 
<hese  points  impossible.  There  is  also  some  un- 
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certainty  respecting  the  relative  size  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates.  This  last,  certainly,  has 
the  largest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains ;  it 
presents  at  HiUek  a  width  not  exceeding  420 
teet }  while  the  Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than 
600.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both  the  one  and 
the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of 
Alexander  have,  in  tneir  simplicity,  mistaken 
for  mihtaij  bulwarks  intended  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Arabian  pirates  up  the  river. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  deposit  no  slime 
like  the  rfile;  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fields  of  Bagdai  the  gar- 
den of  Asia."  {MaUe-Brun.)  The  Euphrates 
•is  the  Perah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Arrian.  7, 
r—Msla,  3,  8.— Ptt».  5,  26;  6, 87.— 6YfaA.  2, 
3,  130;  16,  lOeO.—iyAnviUe. 

EupBRATEsiA,  or  EupmuTEHsis,  a  name  given 
to  Comagene  when  a  Roman  province. 

EuRipus,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Eubcea  from  the  coast  of  Bc^otia.  Its 
flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular  during 
18  or  19  days,  and  were  uncommonly  unsettled 
the  rest  of  the  month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  in- 

3uiry  among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Lristotle  threw  himself  into  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non. Liv.  28,  c.  e,—Mela,  3,  c.  7.— J*Zi».  2,  c. 
95. — Strab.  9.  The  frequency  of  the  currents, 
or  rather  of  eddies,  in  this  narrow  cheumel,  in- 
duced many  among  the  ancients  to  believe  that 
the  tide  e^d  and  flowed  through  it  more 
frequently  than  upon  the  open  coast ;  and  some 
of  them  .maintamed  that  this  occurred  no 
less  than  seven  times  during  the  da^,  and  as 
many  during  the  night.  The  efifect  of  the  wind 
upon  this  confined  diannel  was  sometimes  such 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  wild  mountain 
torrent. 

EuRdPA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean  Sea,  Hel- 
lespont, Euxine,  Palus'Maeotis,  and  Tanais  in 
a  northern  direction.  The  Mediterranean  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  AUantic 
and  Northern  oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europa,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Mela,  %  c.  l.—Plm.  3,  c.  1, 
^.c—lMcan.  3j  v.  275.— Ftr^.  JEw.  7,  v.  232. 
Nblte-Bnm  gives  the  following  table  of  dis- 
tances from  various  points  or  extremities  of 
this  continent,  containing  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  300,000,000. 
Length  ^om  Ca/pe  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural 
mountains  near  Ekaierinebvrg,  1215  leagues; 
from  Brest  to  Asi/racam,,  860.  Breadth  across 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Ca/pe  Or- 
tegal,  210  leagues ;  from  Port  Verdre  to  Bo- 
yonne,  (the  narrowest  part)  along  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees,  95.  leagues;  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  268 ;  from  the  Caspian  to  the  White 
Sea,  485:  and  from  Cape  MUapan,  the  an- 
cient Taenarum,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  North,  the 
greatest  breadth  of  Europe,  870  leagues.  Not 
all,  nor  even  the  greatest  pert,  of  the  country 
lying  within  these  several  points  was  accurately 
Imown  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  though  the 
boundaries  given  above  demonstrate,  that,  ex- 
cept upon  the  north,  they  must  have  had  a  ^ 
nerally  correct  notion  of  its  extent  and  limits. 
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Greeksaod  Romans  extended  nardly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Dmever  and  Dwina  on  the  east, 
and  the  southern  borders  of  the  BalHc  on  the 
morth.   The  rest  was  Tagae  oonjectnre  and  snr-' 
mise,  concerning  vast  islands  extending  in  the 
northern  ocean ,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  ScandinaTia ;  and  of  impenetrable  forests  on 
the  east  and  north-east,  to  which  they  gare  the 
indefinite,  and,  as  applied  by  them,  imraeaning 
titles  of  Scvthia  and  Sarmatia.    Some  inter- 
couTBe  they  had,  moreover,  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphoras,  the  Straiis  of  Caffa, 
and  the  Pains  MsBotis.    The  rivers,  and  even 
the  mountains,  of  this  continent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Alpine  chain  and  the  elevation  of  mount 
Blanc,  are  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  continents;  and  Malte- 
Bmn  observes  that  the  whole  peninsula  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  basin  of  one  gjeat 
river  like  the  Nile.   That  very  curious  inquirer, 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Citric 
Mysteries,  observes,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  "  the  continent  of  Europe  derived 
its  name  from  the  worship  of  Eur-op,  the  Ser- 
verU  of  the  Sun ;  and  not  from  the  fabulous 
Europa.    Herodotus  Justly  explodes  the  notion 
of  its  fijeing  so  called  from  the  Persian  princess, 
observing  that  she  never  saw  the  region  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  Europe ;  rat  that  she 
was  conveyed  from  Tyre  into  Crete,  and  from 
Crete  into  Africa."    Bm,  however  we  may 
choose  to  accept  the  derivation  of  this  name, 
it  is  now  very  well  understood  that  the  whole 
country  now  known  as  Europe  was  not  origi- 
nally included  in  that  designation.    The  Ro- 
mans gave  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
opposite  to  them,  the  name  of  Africa,  which 
only,  by  gradual  extension,  came  at  last  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  of  the  vastpeninsula  which  now 
bears  that  appellation.    The  same  was  equally 
the  case  in  regard  to  Asia ;  and  from  the  parts 
contiguous  to  Europe,  ^he  name  extended  over 
the  largest  part  of  the  world  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Propontls,  a  portion  or 
region  of  Thrace  was  first  denominated  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  as  being  "  the  en- 
trance 01  Europe,  opposite  the  land  of  Asia ; " 
but  more  probably,  tne  first  called  by  that  name, 
which  it  communicated  at  an  earlv  period  to 
one  whole  division  of  the  earth.    The  capital 
of  Europa,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  that  title  was  first  applied, 
was  Heraclea,  which  continued  among  the  -Ro- 
mans of  the  empire  a  place  of  some  importance 
till  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Byzan- 
tium, thenceforward  Constanti-nople.    "  Euro- 
pean languages  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes ;  the  first  consists  of  those  which  re- 
semble one  another,  and  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  Persic ;  the  second  com- 
prises those  in  which  such  resemblance  does 
not  exist,  or  al  aU  events  is  faint  and  indistinct. 
In  the  first  class  may  be  distinguished  the  Greek 
and  partly  the  Latin,  the  Slavojiic  and  its 
brancnes,  the  (German  and  Scandinavian:  in 
the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
Basque  or  Biscavan.    It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  radical  difTcrenccs  are  to 
be  attributed  to  two  different  Asiatic  invasions 
or  to  two  separate  periods  of  civilization.  Ten 


attcint  aie,  «n  the  vholo,  the  InatnanHaM. 
The  Qbeeu,  of  whom  the  PdMgi  woe  a  very 
ancient  branch,  alter  having  peopled  with  their 
cokmistB  the  most  of  the  ooesto  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  exist  only  in  some  provinoes  of 
Turkey,  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago  and  die  Pe- 
loponnestts.    The  Albanuns  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  niyrians,  who  mingled  fomierly  with 
the  Pelasgic  Greelos,  and  at  a  later  period  with 
the  modem ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European 
character,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Gtennan 
and  Slavonic    No  trace  is  left  of  the  ancient 
people  that  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Da- 
nube ;  they  were  probably  composed  of  diifer- 
ent  races,  as  the  Phrygian,  the  SIsvonic,  the 
Celtic,  and  the  Pelasgic;  perhaps,  too,  what  is 
strictly  called  the  Thracian  language,  was  the 
common  source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek, 
the  Dlyrian,  and  even  the  Dadan  or  Dai».    It 
is  towards  Thrace,  mount  Hemus,  and  the  Low- 
er Danube,  that  we  can  discover  the  eariiest 
origin  of  EuTx^jean  slates;  but  these  indlicadens 
disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel 
by  the  north  roimd  the  Bnxine  Sea.  Tl&e  Tunis, 
the  modem  ralers  of  the  Greeks,  bHong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Ttortors,  and  are  scailered 
throughout  Rusm  from  the  Crimea  to  Kmtmi; 
one  iX  their  colonies  is  established  in  Lithua- 
nia.   That  people,  foreign  to  Europe,  or  who 
only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  Uralian  con- 
fines, are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probably  fixed  in  it  for  ages ;  thev  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Greek  races,  ano  with  the  an- 
cient nations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thraee.    The 
TVrcomanSf  of  whom  a  branch  is  settled  in 
Macedonia,  have  preserved  incormpted  their 
Asiatic  origin.    Two  great  races  have  orobebly 
existed  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  ror  some 
thousand  years.    The  vain  Greelo  and  proud 
Romans  despised  the  obscmv  names  of  Slavo- 
nians and  Finns,  {Slavi  and  Pinm;^  but  these 
populous  tribes  have  occupied,  from  tnc  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  all  the  countries  comprehend- 
ed under  the  vague  and  chimerical  names  oi 
Sc3rthia  and  Sarmatia.    Almost  all  the  topo- 
graphical names  of  these  coimtries  are  derived 
from  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic ;  a  very  small 
number  owe  their  origin  to  the  short  empires  of 
the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  the  Hims,  the  successive  conquerors  and 
rulers  of  these  immense  plains.    It  fs  probable 
that  a  Scythian  nation,  sprung  from  the  Medes. 
ruled  over  the  Finns  and  S1avonians,who  formed 
the  agricuitural  and  pastoral  tribes.    The  Sar- 
matians, who  appear  to  have  been  of  Tartar 
descent,  mixed  with  the  Scythians  and  their 
vassals;  the  Huns  were  another  horde  of  the 
same  people ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wtdga  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.     It  is 'certain  that,  at  the 
time  in  which  they  appeared  in  these  coumries, 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper  were 
peopled  by  Slavonic  and  Finnic  tribes.    The 
Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their 
dialect*?,  into  three  branches ;  first,  the  eastern 
Slavi,  including  the  Russians,  a  people  descend- 
ed fyo*Ti  the  Roxelans  or  Roxoiani,  the  Slavi 
and  Scandinavians,  the  Rousniacs^  in  Galieia, 
the  Servians  or  Slavi  on  the  Danube,  the  Scla- 


distinct  BACBs  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most  |  vonians,  tiie  Croatians,  and  others;  secondlyy 
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lilt  wwm  81&TH  «r  tke  Pokes,  AohemiftBs, 
HwngM-ian  Slavi,  «ad  the  Soiate  or  Serbs  of 
Lqaatia;  thirdly^  the  nortlienii  Slav!  or  the 
Yenedes  of  the  RbmBos,  the  Wends  of  the 
ancient  Scandinayiana,  a  very  numerous  tribe, 
earUer  civilized,  bat  ai  the  same  time  earliei 
incorporated  in  different  states  tl^an  the  other 
two.  The  same  thbe  comprehends  the  remains 
of  the  German  Wendea  or  Pcdabes,  the  Obo- 
trites  and  Rugians^  long  since  confounded  with 
their  conquerors  the  Germans;  it  also  includes 
the  Pomeranian%  the  Kassnbs,  subdued  by  the 
Poles;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Prutzi,  exter- 
minated or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery  by 
their  Teutonie  conquerors ;  and  lastly,  the  Li- 
thuanians, the  fnly  Dranch  which  hps  retained 


some  traces  of  its  ancient  langui^,  although 
mixed  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic  The 
Wallacbuhb,  in  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the 
adjacent  covntzies^  are  the  descendants  of  the 
GetBB,  the  Slmvi,  and  the  Romans;  their  laa- 
gnage  resembles  the  Latin.  The  Bulqaruns 
are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over 
Finnic  vassals;  after  havmg  reached  mount 
Hemua,  they  mingled  with  the  Slav!  on  the 
Danube,  and  p&ruy  adc^tted  their  laneua^. 
The  Fnni a,  whom  Tacitus  desisnates  under  the 
naaoe  of  Fenni,  and  Strabo  under  that  of  Zou- 
naijwandered  probably  from  time  inunemorialJn 
the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  Some  of  their 
tribes  having  mixed  with  other  nations,  were  in- 
cluded fay  the  Greeks  among  the  European  Scy- 
thians. Their  descendants  were  subdued  and 
driven  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Slavonians.  It  is  probable  that 
die  branches  of  the  Finnic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  connected  with 
the  Huns,  the  Estka,  or  ancient  Estfaonians 
and  Livonians ;  the  Permians  incorporated  with 
the  Scandinavians,panicularly  the  r{orwe|;ians, 
the  last  people  founded  a  powerful  state  m  the 
tenth  centu^ ;  lastly,  the  uun^riana  or  Mag- 
yars, who  were  composed  of  Fmnic  and  Turk- 
ish tribes,  and  governed  by  Persians  or  Bucha- 
nans. Such  are  considered  the  ramiications  of 
the  Finnic  race,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the 
Tekamde.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many  rea- 
sons that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  though  andent  peopte.  The  Tbotonic 
nations,  of  which  the  most  itnpoTtant  are  the 
Germans,  the'Scandinavians,  and  the  English, 
are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  and 
Fbms,  in  the  western  and  central  regions  of 
Europe.  The  Germans,  on  account  of  their 
different  dialects,  may  be  divided  into  two  eiass- 
es;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainB  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north. 
The  high  Qerman^  and  its  harsh  and  guttural 
dialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzerland,  Swabia,  Al- 
sace, Bavaria,  the  Austrian  States,  Silesia,  and 
Transylvania.  The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low 
German,  ma^  be  sgatin  divided  into  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  or  mto  ant  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
Belgian,  which  extended  from  the  Zuider-zee 
to  l^eswick ;  and  into  low  or  old  Saxon,  which 
was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and  Holstein  to 
eastern  Prussia.  We  ought,  last!  v,  to  mention 
Ae  Saxon,  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween these  two  German  dialects,  afanost  as  dif- 
fkrenr  front  eadr  oUiei  aathe  Italian  and  the] 


French.  The  Saxon  is  the  lan^^uage  of  Ffa»* 
conia,  and  of  the  higher  orders  m  Ovonia  and 
Esthonia.  The  Scandinjivian  nations,  or  the 
Swedes,  Goths,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  JuW 
landers,  form  a  distinct  race  from  the  German 
nations,  and  were  separated  iroiii  them  at  a  re* 
mote  period.  Still,  however,  there  is  some  re- 
semblance berween  ihem  and  the  Dutch,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  the  low  Saxons.  All  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  ninth  century,  is  retained  in  the 
Dalecarlian,  the  old  Norwegian  of  the  valleys  of 
Dofre,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Feroe  islands,  and 
the  Norse,  the  language  of  the  Shetland  island- 
ef&  Two  others,  or  nither  modem  dialects,  the 
Swedish  and  the  Danish,  are  both  oi  them 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  thev  have  lost  much 
of  their  strength,  and  even  of  their  copiousness. 
A  third  dialect,  that  of  Jutland,  retains  the 
marks  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  saaao 
affinity  with  the  ancient  Scandinavian.  The 
ENouaa  and  Bcom  in  the  lower  partof  Scot- 
land, are  sprung  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Jntlanders,  and  Scandinavians.  Their 
different  dialects  united  and  modified,  formed 
the  old  Enelish  or  the  Anglo-Dano-Saaxm,  a 
language  which  was  corrupted  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  barbarous  Latin  and  barbarous 
French  at  the  Norman  invasion ;  but  its  an- 
cient character  was  not  thus  destroyed ;  it  Was 
afterwards  slowly  but  gradually  improved.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  low 
counties  of  Scotland,  bear  a  stron^r  resem- 
blance than  the  En^h  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are  now 
spoken  in  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make,  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  some  remarks  on  certain  nations 
that  were  oppressed  and  sfubdued.  No  distinct 
trace  remams  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Ausonians, 
the  Osci,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  such 
at  least  as  were  anciently  settled  in  Italy.  The 
words  Celts  and  Iberians  are  no  longer  used  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  but  under  other 
denominations  we  may  discover  the  descend- 
ants of  these  great  and  ancient  nations.  The 
Basques,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  still  retain  one  of  the  most  original 
Uuiguages  in  our  part  of  the  world ;  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Iberian,  which 
was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern  Spaiin,  and 
was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  Gaul.  The 
Celts,  one  of  the  prinutive  European  races, 
were  most  widelv  scattered  in  difierent  coun- 
tries. We  may  lesm  from  the  earliest  histories 
of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled  at  a  remote 
epoch  on  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
from  which  they  migrated  into  the  British  i^ 
ends  and  the  central  and  western  regions  of 
Spain ;  at  a  later  period  they  inimdated  Italy, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Hibemima 
are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people ;  and  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  the  highlanders  of 
Scotland  are  a  colony  of  the  native  Irish.  The 
Erse  or  Gaelic  is  the  only  authentic  monument 
of  the  Celtic  language  ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  mual 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose 
dialects  are  at  present  extinct.  BiLonmwv^ 
atone  period  inM»it^bv  Celts  and  QtBBMMi 
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but  it  may  be  proved  that  the  earlier  mhabitants 
were  of  Celtic  origin  j  the  Belgians,  having  con- 
quered parts  of  ]&gland  and  Ireland,  mingled 
with  the  native  Celts,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Wales,  Cumber- 
land, and  Cornwall ;  from  these  districts  they 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower 
Brittany.  The  Oaulais  or  Gallic  that  is  still 
spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Belgian,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  Celtic,  and  the  more 
modem  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  composed 
of  several  others ;  the  Grauls  called  their  lan- 
guage the  Kumraigh  or  the  Kymri,  and  the  La- 
tin authors  of  the  middle  ages  den  minated  the 
people  Cambrians ;  some  geographical  writers 
nave  incorrectly  styled  them  Cimbres.  Such 
are  the  three  native  and  ancient  races  of  wesU 
em  Europe.  The  language  of  the  Romans, 
}»iiticularly  the  popular  dialect  or  Romana  rvs- 
ticay  came  gradually  into  use  in  different  coun- 
tries it  was  thus  mixed  with  native  languages, 
and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms :  the  purer 
Latin  was  spoken  in  the  towns  and  churches. 
The  irrupaon  of  the  northern  states,  all  of 
Uiem.  or  almost  all  of  them,  of  Teutonic  origin, 
introduced  new  confusion  and  new  idioms  into 
the  Latin&Oallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects; 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which  the 
seeds  had  been  sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  in  western  Europe. 
From  it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and  also  the 
Proven^y  the  Oc  or  Occitanian,  the  Limosin 
and  Catalonian.  The  old  French  and  some  of 
its  dialects,  as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picardj, 
must  have  existed  for  many  centuries  before 
the  French  name  was  known ;  to  the  same , 
source  must  be  attributed  the  modem  Spanish, 
or  the  Castilian  and  GaUician.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  conclude  from  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  ancient  European  languages,  that  the  three 
most  populous  races  were  the  Romano-Celtic  in 
the  south  and  west ;  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre, 
the  north,  and  north-west ;  and  the  Slavonic  in 
the  east.  The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turk- 
ish, and  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  east ;  the 
Basque,  the  Celtic  or  Erse,  and  the  Gkielic  or 
Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
are  considered  secondary  by  the  political  arith- 
metician. These  seven  languages  are  not  spo- 
ken by  more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  three  great  races 
comprise  a  European  population  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions.  Europe 
reckons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants 
of  Arabians :  they  are  distinguished  in  the  is- 
land of  Canaia  by  the  name  of  AbadiotcSy  and 
are  confounded  with  the  natives  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of  Kal- 
mucs,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don.  We  may  likewise  men- 
tion the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Zigeunes  or  gypsies,  an  ancient  Indian 
easte,  and  other  tribes  of  the  same  sort,  that  are 
treated  with  greater  or  less  severity."  MUU- 
Brun. 

Edrotas,  a  river  of  Laconia,  now  the  JSrv, 
or  VasUico  Poiamos.  Its  source  was  in  Arca- 
dia, near  Asea,  and  the  springs  of  the  famous 
Alpfaeus.  For  some  distance  this  stream  is  lost 
beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  ( Vid.  AU 
fRleici,)  bat  rising  again  in  the  Laeonian  terri- 
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torv  near  Belmina,  it  takes  a  soatfaerly  eofmSe, 
and  running  almost  midway  between  the  Sara* 
nicus  Sinus  and  the  Myrtoan  Sea  upon  the  east, 
and  Messenia  on  the  west,  it  discharged  itself 
into  the  Laconic  gulf.  All  the  streams  of  tA- 
conia  poured  their  waters  into  this  largest  of  the 
Peloponnesian  rivers,  by  means  of  whicii  they 

giid  their  tribute  to  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the 
urotas  stood  Sparta,  the  great  capital  of  Laco- 
nia and  of  the  Feloponnesus,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  all  Greece ;  besides  which,  innumerable 
towns  and  villages  gave  to  its  margin  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  and  cooUnuoos  settle^ 
ment. 

Eitrttanes,  the  greatest  of  the  three  princi- 
pal tribes  into  which  the  JEtolitn  people  were 
divided!  They  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
^tolia,  from  tne  lakeTrichonisto  the  borders 
of  Thessaly.  The  Eurytanes  are  said  by  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  been  a  barbarous  people,  speak- 
ing a  lan^^uage  forei^  to  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
civilized m  their  habits  and  lives. 

EcxiNUB  PoNTDs,  one  of  the  principal  reser- 
voirs of  the  great  rivers  which  drain  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  celebrated  sea  is  situated 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  a  pan  oi  the 
line  of  separation,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
boimdaries  of  both.  In  antiquity,  the  countries 
which  bordered  upon  this  remarkable  basin  were 
on  the  south,  Mysia,  Bith3mia,  PapUagonia, 
and  Pontus  in  Asia,  and  the  Byzantine  penin- 
sula upon  the  side  of  Europe ;  the  western  shore 
was  peopled  by  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Cimmerians:  upon  the  north,  a  great 
variety  of  tribes,  chiefly  Sarmatian,  occupied  the 
coast  between  the  Tyras  and  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese ;  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  shores  for 
the  most  part  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Col- 
chis between  this  coast  and  Taurica,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pahis  Mseotis  passing  through  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  emptied  into  the  Euxine, 
which  disgorged  itself  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  another  narrow  strait  into  the  Propon- 
tis;  thence,  again  through  the  Hellespont  into 
the  Mgexa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it 
constituted  the  principal  basin  and  first  deposit 
tary.  It  was  frequently  called  by  the  ancients, 
Pontus,  without  any  peculiar  name  or  designa- 
tion, as  the  only  body  of  water  in  those  regions 
which  could  be  called  a  sea ;  but  many  distin- 
fishing  appellations  were  afterwards  given  ta 
it,  derived  either  from  some  peculiar  property  or 
appearance  in  its  waters  or  its  coast,  from  tra- 
dition ;  or  lastly,  from  the  character  of  the  tribes 
which  were  settled  on  its  shores.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  a^tiwiy  inhospitable,  on  account 
of  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its 
coasts.  Conunerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  plantation  of  colonies  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, gradually  softened  their  roughness,  and 
the  sea  was  no  longer  called  Axenus,  but  Euxe- 
nus,  hospitable.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  by 
Herodotus  to  be  1387  miles  long  and  490  broad. 
Strabo  calls  it  1100  miles  long,  and  in  circum- 
ference 3125.  It  abounds  in  all  varieties  offish, 
and  receives  the  tribute  of  above  40  rivers.  It 
is  not  of  great  depth,  except  in  the  eastern  parts ; 
whence  some  have  imagmed  that  it  had  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  Caspian. 
It  is  called  the  Black  sea  ttam  the  thick  d«rk 
fogs  which  cover  it.  Ovid.  TVirf.  3,  el.  13,  L  4, 
el.  4,  V.  64.— «ra*.  2.  Ac— iHfete,  I,  el/- 
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PHn.  t,--Berod0L  4,  c  85.  Theprincipal 
riveis  that  empty  into  the  Eozine  or  Black  Sea^ 
«re  the  Dan,  fonncrly  the  Tanais,  through  the 
Palixs  Bfootis,  the  Dnieper ,  Danapis,  and  Bo- 
rysthenes ;  the  Bog,  which  joins  the  Dnieper  at 
its  embouchnre,  and  the  Dniester,  Danaster  or 
Tyras,  which  emptied  north  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  All  uese  rivers  drain  the  Russian 
empire,  formerly  Sarmatia,  between  the  Volga 
ana  the  Danube,  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mos- 
cow to  Warsaw.  The  Danube  itself,  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  this  body  of  water,  supplies  it 
from  the  streams  collected  in  its  course  of  1500 
miles  from  Germany,  the  Alps,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey  north  of  the  Balkans^  the  Hs- 
mus  of  antiquity. 

P. 

Fababib,  now  Feurfa,  a  river  of  Italy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  Farfarus. 
Ovid,  Met,  14,  V.  334.— Virg,  JBn.  7,  v.  715. 

FiBRiTEBU,  now  Falvaterra,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  situated  on  the  Latin  Way.  It  belonged 
first  to  the  volsd,  but  as  early  as  4Qi  U.  C. 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It 
was  coloniaed  628 IJ.  C.    Cram. 

Fabbicics  pons,  "  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  Dio  Gassius  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  built  of  stone  soon  uter  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline;  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
wooden  one  existed  previously  on  the  same  spot. 
Its  modem  name  is  PanU  di  quattro  Ck^." 
Cram. 

FAHnuB,  a  considerable  town  of  Etrufia,  35 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Pistoria,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  north-east  of  Florence ;  "  its 
ruins  and  name  are  preserved  in  the  well-lmown 
hill  and  vUla^  of  Piesole.  It  is  noticed  for  the 
first  time  in  hittory  by  Polvbius,  in  his  account 
of  the  early  wars  lietween  tne  Gauls  and  the  Ro- 
mans, we  find  Faesulffi  subsequenUv  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  colonies  which  &jrlla  es- 
tablished to  reward  his  adherents ;  and  we  know 
that  Catiline  made  it  the  chief  hold  of  his  party 
in  Etruria.  It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  m  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy."  (>am.  The 
author  of  a  "  Tour  througn  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,"  gives  this  account  of 
the  modem  FHesoU,  ^  A  walk  of  about  4  miles 
brought  us  to  Fssulae,  one  of  the  13  ancient 
cities  of  Etroria,  and  famed  in  those  davs  for  its 
akill  in  divination  and  intemretaiion  or  omens. 
Parts  of  the  ancient  walls,  being  stones  of  im- 
mense size,  piled  without  cement  one  upon  the 
cCher,  still  remain.  Within  the  last  13  years  an 
amphitheatre  has  been  discovered  by  digging. 
A  portion  of  the  rising  seats  and  steps;  a  re- 
aervoir  for  water  under  an  arch ;  together  with 
several  vaulted  caves,  supposed  for  the  wild 
beasts ;  and  entrances  for  tne  people,  remain  in 
excellent  preservation.  A  church  dedicated-  to, 
and  contaming  the  corpse  of  St  Alexander,  was 
Imilt  in  the  6tn  century  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
»up|Kjw?d  sacred  to  Bacchua  Its  14  ancient 
Ionic  columns  support  the  loCf,  while  outside 
the  door  stands  the  Yery  altar  where  Pagan  in- 
cense formerly  smokea  in  honour  of  the  jolly 
ffod.  FiesoU  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  on  every  side, 
oyer  one  unbounded  pitMpect  of  the  riches  oi 


nature  perfected  by  cultivation,  and  embellished 
with  innumerable  villas  which  seem  to  extend 
even  to  the  distant  Appenines."  At  Fiesole 
are  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  adorned  by  the 
skill  of  Michael  Angelo :  the  splendid  mauso- 
leum of  the  first  six  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany; 
and  the  Laurentian  library^hich  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Here  are  several  cu- 
riosities; among  them  the  famed  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  found  at  Amalfi  in  1137;  also  the 
oldest  manuscript  Virgil  extant,  with  the  notes 
of  a  Roman  consul  of  the  5th  century ;  likewise 
a  Horace,  with  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing  in 
it,  and  notes ;  and  a  complete  copy  of  Terence's 
six  plays,  written  throughout  by  Boccaccio,  in  a 
beautiful  hand.  Pdyb.  2, 36;  3, 82.— Cu:.  Cat. 
Oral.  2,  9.— -Bea.  Cai.  31.— PK».  3,  5. 

Falerii,  or  Falerixim,  a  town  of  E^tmria. 
to  the  south-west  of  Fescennium,  "  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Falisci,  so  well  known  from  tneir 
connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Much  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  site  of 
this  city;  but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained 
that  it  occupied  the  position  of  the  present 
Civita  Casteuana.  Falerii,  according  to  Dion. 
Hal.  (1,  21.)  belonged  at  first  to  the'Siculi; 
but  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to 
whom  the  Greek  form  of  its  name  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  rites 
of  the  Ar^ve  Juno,  and  other  indications  of  a 
Greek  origin  which  were  observed  by  that  his- 
torian, and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  lady  of  that  city,  seems  also  to  have  been 
struck,  though  he  has  followed  the  less  authen- 
tic tradition,  which  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
FaJerii  to  Halesus,  son  of  Agamemnon.  We 
find  the  epithet  of  .£qui  commonly  attached  to 
the  Falisci  by  the  poets,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  laws  of 
equity;  and  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  derived 
from  them  their  feciales  and  other  ceremonies 
for  making  war  or  peace ;  but  Strabo  seems  to 
have  considered  this  word  as  part  of  their  name, 
rather  than  an  adjunct.  The  same  writer 
states,  that  many  conceived  the  Falisci  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  distinct  from  the  Tuscans,  and 
having  a  language  of  their  own.  They  formed 
part,  however,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  and 
constituted  one  of  its  principal  states.  The 
early  wars  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the  ce- 
lebrated storv  of  Camillus  and  the  school-mas- 
ter of  FaJerii  occurs.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  third  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  this 
people  was  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of  the 
Fahscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of 
the  Clitumnus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
communicating  a  white  colour  to  cattle."  Cram. 
-^Strab:  5,  236.— PWn.  3,  5.— OwVi.  Am.  3, 
EUg.  13,  Fast.  4,  IS.-^jEn.  7,  G95.—lAv.  4, 
2i.—Plid.  VU.  CamiU.^Poli^.  1,  65. 

Falsrnus  aoer,  a  district  in  Campania, 
contiguous  to  the  Ager  Calenus,  celebrated  "  as 
producing  the  best  wine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in 
the  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  limits 
of  this  favoured  portion  of  Campania  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Livy  and  Pliny,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  extendmg  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the 
Vultumus.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
grew  the  choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Faustianus,  being  that  of  a  vfltege  about 
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BZ  miles  from  Sinuessa."  CVmn.  Eustace  con- 
siders the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  wines 
in  the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is.  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  a  change  in  the  taste  of 
the  Italians,  and  not  to  any  alteration  in  the  cli- 
mate or  want  of  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tine.  "  The  modem  Italians  are  extremely  so- 
ber; they  drink  wine  as  Englishmen  drink 
smsdl  beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  but  to  quench 
the  thirst  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  quantity 
or  perfection,  but  merely  to  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  Not  so  the  ancients;  they  were  fond 
of  convivial  enjoyments;  they  loved  wine,  and 
considered  it  not  only  as  a  gratification  to  the 
palate,  but  as  a  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To  heighten 
its  flavour,  therefore,  to  bring  it  to  full  maturi- 
tv  by  age,  in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  me- 
thoa  imaginable,  was  with  them  an  olq'ect  of 
primarv  importance ;  nor  can  it  heighten  sur- 
prise that  in  circumstances  so  favourable  the 
vine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  encou- 
ragement, the  two  most  celebrated  wines  in  Italy, 
the  Cascunan  and  the  Falemian,  had  lost  muck 
of  their  excellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny*s 
time ;  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  canal 
drawn  across  the  vale  of  Amyclae  by  Uie  empe- 
ror Nero ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  very  celebrity, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultivators,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  turn- 
ed their  attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quan- 
tity." Classical  Tour.  vol.  3,  p.  329.— iS^^. 
lUd,  7, 159.— I&r.  1,  od.  20.— Pr«peri.  4,  El  6. 
— JWt;.  22, 13.— PK».  14,  6. 

Falisci.     Vid.  FaUrii. 

Fanom  Fortune,  now  Fama^  a  town  of 
tJmbria,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Pi- 
sauntm  and  Sena  €rallica,  and  near  the  river 
Metaurus.  "  About  seven  miles  further,  (from 
Pesaro),  is  Faw  (Fanum  FortunseX  a  well- 
built  and  ver^  handsome  town.  One  of  the 
gates  otFano  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus ; 
a  gallery  or  portico  of  five  arcades  was  built  over 
it  at  a  late  period,  that  is,  under  Coz^tantine; 
the  wh<de  is,  or  was,  Corinthian.  The  theatre 
was  a  noble  and  commodious  edifice,  but  has 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  has  at  present 
much  the  appearance  of  a  ruin."  Suslace's 
OassUal  Ttntr. 

Farfarus.     Vid.  Fadaris. 

Favbntu,  now  Faenaa^  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  situated  on  the  Via  Emilia,  between 
Ariminum  and  Bononia,  and  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  "  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome  for  the  defeat  of  CarWs 
party  by  that  of  Sylla."  Cram. — Liv.  BpU. 
Sa—  VOi.  PaUrc.  2,  28.— fi»ro4.  5,  216. 

Faustuntis  Agbr  et  Vices.     Vid.  Falermks 

Felsina.     Vid.  Bononia. 

Peltru,  now  Feltrej  a  town  of  Venetia, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Flavis,  and  on  a  road,  which, 
leaving  the  Via  iEmilia  at  Concordia,  joins  at 
Tridentum  "  the  great  road  which  leads  now, 
as  formerly,  from  Italy  into  Germany  by  the 
pass  of  the  Brermer^  a  mountain  to  which,  with 
the  adjacent  Alps,  the  Tridentini  communicated 
their  name,  k  was  a  town  of  some  consequence, 
as  would  appear  from  inscriptions."  Cram,-^ 
PUn.  3, 19. 

FmH,  or  Fnnn.    Vid.  Ewnpa, 

no 


FtMEtmmUj  I.  a  town  of  Btrarfa,  ncm  J%> 
renli,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  QaaBULp» 
one  going  from  Rome.  Hoiace  probaUy  al- 
ludes to  this  town  (1  Epist.  17.)  "  Fiom  Vi- 
truvius,  who  speaks  of  some  valuable  stone  ^pmr^ 
ries  in  its  neighbourhood^  we  colkct  that  it  was 
a  municipiam :  Strabo  raaks  it  wilh  the  tesMT 
towns  of  Ktraria;  bat  it  is  remarked  thai  Pron- 
tinus  names  it  among  the  cdonies  of  that  pro- 
vince.  The  emperor  Otho's  family  was  of  thai 
city."    Cnwa.— Stm*.   5,  225.— fikirt.    O*.— 

TacU,Hist.%&d.    Aim.  15,  SSi U.Atovn 

of  Latiom,  "  now  J^wsi^mm,  abcot  eight  miles 
beyond  Anagnia,  oa  the  Via  Latina.  it  aj>- 
pears  U>  have  betonged  originally  to  the  T olscL 
out  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Romana,  and 
given  to  the  Hemici  It  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  possession  of  that  peo- 
ple {Liv.  9,  43; ;  but  subsequently  it  appears  to 
nave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tiic  Bauinitfw,  un- 
less the  name  of  Ferentinum  be  comroc  in  the 
passage  of  Livy  refened  to  (lOy  34).  k  should 
be  obsisrved  also,  that  Stephaaas  Byz.,  who  is 
not,  however,  much  to  be  depeadfll  i^on  with 
respect  to  Italian  ckies,  assins  FdmitiBum  to 
this  people.  According  to  Livy,  FerentinvDi, 
though  subject  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  but  in  the  time  of  Oracdms  it  had 
become  a  municipal  town-,  for  Aulns  GeHJas 
quotes  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  that  cele- 
brated character  inveighed  against  the  condtKt 
ef  a  Roman  praetor  who  had  most  tyrannicaBy 
iiktreated  two  quaestors  of  i>rentinnm.  dure- 
rius  is  mistaken  ia  supposing  Fbrentinvm  to 
h9,ve  been  a  colony ;  in  the  passage  he  (|[UO(es 
from  Livy  (36,  9),  we  shoula  read  Thunnum, 
and  not  Ferentinum."  Cram. — Lh.  4,  51 :  9, 
43.— ilti2.  OeU.  10,  3. 

Fbrbntvm,  or  Forentdm,  a  town  of  Apolia, 
sow  ForeTiza,  about  8  miles  south  of  Vmosa^ 
and  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Vultur.  Cram. 
-^Borai.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15t— jLw.  9,  c.  16aa^9D. 

FbrOnlb  ldcds,  a  grove  with  a  temule  and 
foantain,  situated  in  Latiam,  and  saereel  to  the 
goddess  Feronia.  It  is  thniR  described  by  £te»- 
taee ;  "  Between  two  and  three  mt)es  from  Tfer- 
racina,  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  a  IMe  an- 
cient bridge  crosses  a  Streamlet  issuing  from 
the  fountain  of  Feronia. 

Vvridi  gandms  F^oma  hteo.     Virg.  7»  899. 

The  grove  in  which  this  godiiess  was  supposed 
to  delight  has  long  sinee  ralleB ;  one  only  soli- 
tary Uez  hangs  over  the  fountain.  The  temple 
has  sunk  in  dust,  not  even  a  stone  remains  * 
Yet  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  veneration  of 
the  benevolent  than  all  the  other  goddesses 
united.  She  delighted  in  freedom,  and  took 
deserving  slaves  under  her  protection.  Thpy 
received  their  liberty  by  beinj?  seated  on  a 
chair  in  her  temple,  inscribed  with  these  words, 
Be7i£  meriH  strvi  sedeant ;  surgani  liberi.* 
(  Vid,  SirviuSf  pufted  by  Ct^werim.)  Cliasical 
Towr. 

FBBCEinmnif,  or  Pkbcbiwia,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  the  Tiber.  R  is  now  Cfaiese.  Here 
that  species  of  poetry  was  first  cultivated,  which 
was  sung  or  declaimed  during  the  pomp  of  sa- 
crifices or  celebration  of  marriages ;  whence  dia 
ancient  nuptial  hymns  of  the  Romans  were 
called FeaeenniBe.    "It  is  evident,  however, 
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songs,  or  li3^]nitt.  were  of 
the  rery  rudest  descnptnkjiAd  jHrobaoly  never 
iFereiednced  to  writing.  They  were  a  kind  of 
impremfttUj  oomposed  of  scumloiu  jests,  origi- 
nally recited  by  the  Italian  peasants  at  those 
feastsof  Ceres  nrhich  celebrated  the  conclusion 
of  their  harvestsj  and  they  resembled  the  yerses 
described  by  Horace,  Epist.  Lib.  3,  Ep,  I." 
Dutdop^i  Rmmom  LiUraiw^. 
-  Fantmn,  a  small  rirer  of  Latiom,  whi<^ 
empties  mto  the  liris,  and  now  bears  tifie  name 
of  PiuHU  <ddla  Pos$a,  Above  its  junction  with 
the  liris,  it  forms  a  small  island,  now  £r.  Do- 
menieo  AbaUj  which  belonged  to  Cicero,  and 
where  was  laid  ^  the  scene  of  his  dialogues  with 
Altiea&  and  his  brother  Gtmintus,  cm  legisla- 
tion. He  describes  it  in  the  opening  of  the 
book  as  the  property  and  residence  of  his  an- 
oesiors,  who  had  lived  there  for  many  genera- 
tions: he  himself  was  bom  there,  A.  tr.C.  646. 
The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possessMMi 
of  Silins  Italieos."  Ormm.'-MaftmL  11.  ep. 
AQ.—SUius,  8,401. 

FfcoLBA,  or  FicoLMBA,  s  towtt  of  Latium,  be- 
yond moont  Saoer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  there,  and  (he  road  that  led  to 
the  town  was  called  PiculneniiSy  afterwards 
Nomemtama  Via,  Cic.  IS.— Jltt.  U^Lw.  1,  c. 
Sai.-8.  c. 62. 

FiDftNJB,  or  FmftnjL,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
near  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of  between  four 
and  tre  miles  from  Rome,  originaliy  an  Alfoen 
colony, "  but  fi^  sdbseouently  into  (he  hands  of 
the  Etmscans.  According  to  Dionystns,  it  was 
conquered  by  Romnlns  soon  after  the  death  of 
Tatms;  he  represents  it  as  being  at  that  period 
a  large  and  populous  tewn.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enamerate  the  diiferem  attempts  made  by 
this  city  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Roman 
yoke ;  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans, 
at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines.  Its 
last  reroli  occorred  A.  U.  C.  939,  when  the 
dictator  JBmitins  Mamereus,  filter  having  ran- 
qnished  the  Fidenates  in  tbe'field,  stormed  their 
city,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  lioeniionsness 
of  his  scMiery.  From  this  time  we  hear  only 
of  Fidenae  as  a  desei«Bd  friace.  with  a  few  coun- 
try-seats in  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a  terrible  disaster  occurred  here  by  the  fall 
of  a  wooden  ampfaitheatte  during  a  show  of  gla- 
diators, by  which  accideat  50,000  persons,  as 
Tacitus  tqsorts,  or  90,000  recording  to  Sueto- 
nius, were  kiUed  and  wovinded.  {Afm.  4,  63.) 
From  the  paas^fe  of  Tacitus  here  cited,  it  ap- 
pears that  Fidene  had  risen  a^m  to  the  rank 
of  a  mnnicipid  town."  Thesite  of  the  ancient 
city  is  probably  near  Castd  €HuHleo.  Oram. 
^Ditm,  iral.%  38,  and  54.— Ltv.  1,  6;  4,  9.— 

FmsNTU,  a  town  of  Qallia  Oisalpjna,  to  the 
south  of  the  Padns,  on  the  Via  iBmuia  between 
Placentia  and  Parma.  Here  *'  Sylla's  party 
sained  a  victoTT  over  Caibo.  From  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Donniaiis,  Fidentia  has  obtained 
the  name  of  B&rro  Sam  Domnno*'  Cram. — 
VeU,  Paitre,  3,  38^Za«.  BpU,  88.— PJtn.  8, 
15. 

FiRMOM  FicENm,  a  town  of  Picenum,  situ- 
ated about  tve  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which 
stood  the  Casteltmn  Firmanomm,  now  Porto 
di  Ftrmo,  It  was  colonized  towards  the  begin- 
Bing  «f  llie  fint  P«Dk  war,  asdit  ace<»din0y 


styled  in  ancieat  inscriptions  as  Col.  ATi|;ii9Ca 
Firma.  The  modem  town  of  Permo  is  yet 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Marca  (^Ancona, 
Cram.—Plin.S,  13.— fiJ5ra*.  6,  841. 

FiscELLus  MONs,  that  pert  of  the  Appenines 
which  separated  the  Sabines  from  Picenum. 
At  its  foot  the  Nar  rises.  It  was,  according  to 
Yarro,  the  only  spot  in  kaly  in  which  wild 
goats  were  to  be  found.  Cram.-^PHn,  3,  IS. 
— «.  Rutt.  8, 1. 

Flaminia  via.     Vid.  Via. porta,  one  of 

the  gates  of  Rome,  added  by  Aurelian. 

Flanaticds  sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates,  in 
Ltbumia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gnlf  of 
Quamaro.    Plin.  3,  c.  19  and  21. 

Flano,  a  commercial  town  on  the  niyrian 
side  of  the  Flanaticus  Sinus,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  imparted  its  name. 

Flevo,  a  canal  which  was  excavated  by  or- 
der of  Drusus,  to  convey  the  waters  of  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which,  among  the  many 
mouths  of  that  river,  retained  its  proper  name, 
with  the  northern  ocean,  and  to  drain  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frisii  through  which  it  passed.  In 
the  -centre  of  this  country  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
lake  of  considerable  magnitude,  called  also 
Flevo,  and  through  this  lake  passed  the  Isala  or 
Ys»l  to  the  sea.  The  lake  appears  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  this  cansl.  ^'  This  canal," 
says  D*Anville,  "  by  a  derivation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  into  the  YjseZ,had  exoanded  to  such 
adegree  as  to  form  aconsiderablelagune  or  lake, 
whose  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle 
bearing  the  same  name.  This  lagone,  having 
been  in  the  progress  of  time  much  increased  t^ 
the  sea,  assumed  the  name  Zuyder-zee,  or  the 
Southern  Sea ;  and  of  several  channeis  which 
afford  entrance  to  the  ocean,  that  named  Vlit 
indicates  the  genuine  egress  of  the  Flevo.** 
D'AnvtUe.—Tacit.  Ann.  8,  c.  6,  !.  4,  v.  78.— 
Min.  4,  c.  16.— Mrte,  8,  c.  8. 

FiiORBNTiA,  the  chief  town  of  Tuscany,  is 
comparatively  a  modem  city.  It  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  A  mo  at  the  present  day,  though, 
when  first  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  served  for  little  else  than  as  a  port  and 
market  of  the  older  town  of  Faesulse.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  a  colony  was  first  established 
there,  and  l^  the  period  at  which  the  barbarians 
first  began  their  mcursions  into  Italy  it  had  be- 
come a  respectable  city.  It  suffered,  however, 
very  much  in  the  wars  which  those  savage  con- 
querors brought  upon  Italy,  and  no  indications 
of  its  future  splendour  are  to  be  found  in  any 
era  of  its  early  history.  During  the  reigns  <n 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Florence  was  not  a  ca- 
pital city ;  and  Lucca,  till  about  the  epoch  of 
the  accession  of  the  catholic  countess  Matilda, 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  character  of  principal 
among  the  cities  of  Tuscany.  From  that  time, 
however,  Florence  took  its  place  among  the  first 
cities,  not  merely  of  Tuscany  but  of  all  Itahr ; 
and  by  the  year  1300  it  had  assumed  a  rank  for 
power  and  leaming  that  placed  it  far  before  any 
other  city  of  Europe.  Neither  the  literature 
nor  the  arts,  nor  yet  the  proud  and  independent 
spirit  of  tiie  early  Greeks,  gave  them  any  boast 
over  the  Florentines  of  the  period  that  succeed- 
ed ;  and  Florence  remained,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of  modem  history,  the  first  city 
of  Eut<^  for  her  arts,  her  letters,  and  the  in 
dependent  diaraeter  of  her  citizens.    TbWi 
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_    .  l,c.  79.— JFYor.  3j  c.  91.— PZi».  3,  c.  5. 

FoNS  Sous,  a  fonntam,  cool  at  mid-day  and 
warm  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  JEfe- 
rodot.  4,  c.  181.     Vid.  Hammon, 

FoRMLB,  now  Mtla  di  Gaata^  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Italy.  It  was  near  the 
borders  of  Campania  in  Latium,  upon  the  Caie- 
tanus  Sinus,  ana  all  antiquity  concurred  in  fix- 
ing there  the  seat  of  the  fabled  Lsestrigones. 
FormisB  was  a  favourite  residence  of  CTicero, 
who  was  also  treacherously  murdered  there  on 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate. 
Uv.  8,  c.  14,  L  38,  c.  36.— £fora/.  1,  od.  30,  v. 
11. 1. 3,  od.  17.  Sal.  1,  5,  v.  37.— Pttn.  36,  c.  6. 

FoRMiiNUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formia:, 
near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated.  Cic. 
Fam,  11,  ep.  27, 1. 16,  ep.  Vi.—TeLcU.  Ann.  16, 
c  10. 

FoRMio,  a  river  emptying  into  the  Flanati- 
cus  Sinus,  and  forming,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, the  eastern  boundar]r  of  Italy.  The 
modem  name  is  Risano.    Plin.  3,  c.  18  and  19. 

FoRT&NlTJB  Insul£,  islauds  at  the  west  of 
Mauretania  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Canary  IsUs  of  the  modems, 
thoueh  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little  distance 
one  from  tne  other,  and  10,000  stadia  from  the 
shores  of  Libya.  They  were  represented  as 
the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  aner  death.  The  air  was 
wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced 
,  an  immense  number  of  various  fruits  without 
the  labours  of  men.  When  they  had  been  de- 
scribed to  Sertorius  in  the  most  enchanting  co- 
lours, that  celebrated  general  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  himself  from  the 
noise  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
Strab.  \.—PUd.  in  Sert&r.—Horat.  4.  od.  8,  v. 
m.-^Epod.  16.— Plin.  6,  c.  31.  "  Those  of 
them  that  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
Purpurarie,  as  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manufactory  for  pur- 
ple dye.  The  more  remote  being  specially  de- 
nommated  the  Fortunate  IsU$,  we  must  recog- 
nise in  them  Langarota  and  ForteverUura.  Ca- 
nada has  given  the  name  of  Canaries  to  these 
islands  in  general."  These  islands  were  the 
mostwestem  of  all  the  lands  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted ;  and  from  the  fables  in 
which  their  poets  indulged  in  regard  to  them,  we 
may  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
tant places  was  not  improved  by  frequent  com- 
munication. The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  rises  in  one 
of  these  islands,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  being  covered  with  snow 
upon  the  summit,  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Nivaria  to  the  island  on  which  it  stood. 
All  knowledge  of  the  Insulae  Fortune  was  lost 
to  the  iffnorant  ages  that  saw  and  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  They  were  again  discover- 
ed about  the  year  1330,  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
driven  thither  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  storm. 

Forum  Romaottm.  "  It  is  collected  from  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  that  the  Fomm  was  situate 
ed  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ; 
and  from  V itruvius  we  learn  that  its  shape  was 
that  of  a  rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceed- 
ed the  breadth  by  one  third.  From  these  data, 
which  agree  with  other  incidental  circuntstan- 
ces,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  four  angles  of 
the  Roman  Fomm  were  formed  by  the  arch  of 
Severus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol;  the  arch  of 
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Fabian,  which  was  placed  at  the  temiBfltto 
of  the  Via  Sacra ;  the  choich  of  SL  Tkeodcrtf 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ;  and  that  of  the  Cra- 
5o2Azum«,  below  the  Capitol.  The  ground  which 
it  occupied  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Campo  Vaccina.  The  Forum  was 
first  adorned  with  porticoes  and  shops  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  We  hear  of  its  oeing  sur- 
rounded also  with  temples,  habilicks>  and  innn- 
merable  statues ;  among  which  were  those  of 
the  twelve  deities,  named  Censentes  Urbanir 
whereof  six  were  males  and  six  females.  The 
first  object  to  be  considered  in  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  Forum  is  the  position  of  the 
Rostra.  It  is  well  known  that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  elevated  seat  from  whence  the  Ro- 
man orators  and  men  in  office  addressed  the 
assembled  people;  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  adom<id  with  the  beaks  of  some 
eallejrs  taken  from  the  city  of  Antium.  When 
Livy  Implies  the  word  tempiuM  to  this  stroc- 
ture,  we  are  to  understand  him  as  alluding  ra- 
ther to  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place, 
than  to  its  size  or  shape.  It  appears  that  the 
Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum^  near  the  Comi- 
tium,  and  that  part  where  the  senate  usually 
met.  Julius  Caesar  removed  the  Rostra  fromt 
the  position  they  first  occupied,  and  placed  them 
close  under  the  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Forum.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  new  Rostra  were  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Julian.  Amonfi^  the 
illustrious  characters  who  enjoyed  the  distino- 
tion  of  having  their  statues  placed  near  the  Ros- 
tra, we  may  notice  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Augus- 
tus. Likewise  the  ambassadon  who  might  pe- 
rish in  the  discharge  of  their  public  fmictions : 
as  in  the  instance  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Lars  T<dumniasj»king  at 
Yeii,  and  of  Teuta^  queen  of  the  lUyrians. 
Above  the  Rostra  was  the  Curia,  or  senate- 
house,  sometimes  called  Hostilia  from  having 
been  onginally  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The 
ascent  to  it  from  the  Forum  was  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  It  was  repaired,  and  probably  emlMellish- 
ed,  by  SyUa ;  soon  after  which  it  was  set  on  fire, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius 
being  burnt  in  it  by  the  popiuace,  when  it  was 
totally  destroyed.  Somewhat  behind  the  Curia 
was  the  Comitium,  a  space  of  ground,  as  it 
appears,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  Fomm. 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curiae  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  snbse- 

Suently  to  the  trials  of  civil  causes.  Here  also 
eUnquents  were  publicly  scourged.  This  area 
was  at  first  uncovered,  but  a  roof  was  added 
nine  years  after  the  entrance  of  Hannibal  into 
Italj;,  that  is,  543  A.  U.  C.  The  celebrated 
Capitoline  marbles,  so  called  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  preserved  in  the  modem 
Cawpidoglio,  were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lately  other  fragments  of  the  same 
records  have  been  found  on  the  supposed  sfte 
of  the  Comitinm;  hence  it  is  conceived  that 
these  monuments  were  commonly  affixed  to 
some  part  of  that  building.  The  following 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
this  edifice.  The  Onecostasis,  a  hall  in  which 
the  envoys  of  foreign  nations  awaited  the  an 
swer  of  ue  senate  on  the  sabgect  of  their  : 
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SKML  It  was  bfumc,  together  with  the  Cmia 
HosCOia,  by  the  partisans  of  Clodius  after  his 
death,  bat  was  afterwards  rebuilt  b^  Antoninus 
Pius.  A  Senacolom,  or  boilding  in  which  the 
senate  met  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
Basilica  of  Opimius,  and  a  small  temple  of  Con- 
cord. This  temple  was  of  bronze,  and  was 
built  and  consecrated  by  C.  Flavius,  a  Curnle 
MdUe.  The  famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis, 
under  whichRomulus  and  Remus  were  said  to 
have  been  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  grew  in  the 
area  of  the  Comitium.  An  image  of  the  ani- 
mal and  her  nurslings  was  cast  in  bronze,  and 
placed  under  this  tree.  To  the  rijght  of  the  Cu- 
ria stood  the  Basilica  Porcia,  built  b^  Porcius 
Cato  when  consul,  A.  U.  C.  d64,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  first  edifice  of  that  kind  which 
was  erected  in  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  It  was  the  hall  in  which  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  sat  to  administer  justice.  That  part  of 
ihe  Forum  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
is  known  to  have  been  called  Velia,  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  street  of  this  name  leading  up 
to  the  hill  I'ust  mentioned,  one  summit  of  which 
might  be  thence  called  Veliensis.  In  the  Velia 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  JEneas  from  Troy.  In 
the  court  of  this  temple  was  a  palm-tree  planted 
by  Augustus.  This  edifice  was  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  which  occurred  under  Nero.  Under 
me  Palatine  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
those  deities  for  the  aid  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  afforded  to  the  Romans  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  the  lake  Regillus.  It  was  situat- 
ed near  a  foimtain  coxmnonly  called  the  lake  of 
Jutuma.  . 

M  qua  7>eniiiiras  practdii  stxta  Caiendas, 
Bac  swU  Ledteis  Umpla  dicaia  Deis, 

Prabnbfis  iUa  Deisfraires  de  genU  Deorum 
Circa  JuiwnuB  annpositere  locus. 

According  to  Nardini,  the  Forum  had  four 
outlets  on  the  side  that  we  are  now  considering, 
which  looks  to  the  west  and  to  the  Tiber.  These 
were  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  Vicus  Tuscus,  Via 
Nova,  and  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
first  of  these  streets  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  altar  of  Jnno,sumamed  Juga, 
because  she  presided  over  marriages.  It  pa^sd 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  terminated  op- 
posite the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  this  street  we 
must  place  the  house  of  the  seditious  Spurius 
Maelius,  which  being  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
space  which  it  occupied  was  afterwards  called 
^(juimseliam.  Livy  mentions  a  great  fire 
which  broke  out  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
lasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The  Vicus  Tus- 
cus was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street  above 
mentioned,  and  consequently'nearer  the  Palar 
tine«  it  appears  to  have  led  fhnn  the  Forum 
to  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  the 
Velabrum,  and  from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  The  fourth  street  which  issued  from  the 
western  angle  of  the  Forum  seems  to  have  been 
a  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Be- 
tween the  Via  Nova,  and  that  part  of  the  Via 
Sacra  above  described,  was  the  celeb^-ated  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  in  which  the  eternal  flame  was 
preserved,  and  where  the  Palladium,  saved  from 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  was  also  deposited.  This  i 
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temple  was  erected  by  Numa,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  building  called  the  hall  of  Vesta 
which  was  afterwards  added,  having  been  orig^ 
inally  the  dwelling  of  that  king. 

£R£  focus  est  VesUe^  qui  PaUada  servat  et  ignan, 
HicfiUt  antiqtU  regiaparva  Numa. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  north  side  of  the  Forum, 
being  that  which  is  under  the  Capitol,  we  shall 
have  to  notice  the  following  buildings.  The  arch 
of  Sevenis,  which  is  yet  entire,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  victories 
of  that  emperor,  and  his  two  sons  Qeta.  and  Ca- 
racalla,  over  the  Parthians.  The  name  of  Geta 
has  been  erased,  and  supplied  by  other  letters. 
The  temple  of  Concord,  stood,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Festus,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum ;  while  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it 
fronted  the  Comitium,  and  was  built  by  order  of 
the  senate  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  l^ 
Camillus.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  architrave,  supported  l^ei^htpil&rs  of  the 
Ionic  order,  which  is  yet  standmg  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  originally  formed  part  of  this  tem- 
ple; but  it  seems  now  agreed  that  this  opinion 
IS  erroneous,  and  some  late  discoveries  have 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  thought,  the  area  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  near  the  ruins  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and 
somewhat  lower  than  the  architrave  and  pillars 
above  mentioned.  Close  to  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord was  the  Senaculum,  or  occasional  senate^ 
house,  in  which,  by  the  advice  of  Cicero,  deci- 
sive measures  were  determined  upon  against 
Catiline  and  his  associates.  Contiguous  to  this 
last  building  was  the  temple  of  Saturn,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  called  Clivus  Capitoli- 
nus.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome.  We  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch, that  Valerius  Publicola  selected  this  buil- 
ding for  a  public  treasury,  to  which  use  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  appropriated  ever  after.  Still 
lower,  and  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  Forum, 
was  the  celebrated  Milliarium  Aureum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries, 
and  more  particularly  by  D' Anville,  that  all  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  were  measured.;  but  though  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  some  support  from  a  passage  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Galba,  it  is  evident  from  Pliny, 
ihat  the  Milliarium  Aureum  was  that  point  in 
the  Forum  from  which  the  distances  to  the  se- 
veral gates  of  the  city  were  alone  reckoned. 
All  the  Roman  ways  had  already  been  measur- 
ed in  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us.  Milliarium  Aureum  was  erected  by 
Augustus.  In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum 
stood  also  the  tribunal  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  the 
praetor,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  court  of 
justice  surroundea  by  steps  like  an  amphithea» 
tre,  in  order  that  the  people  might  sit  and  hear 
the  trials  decided  there.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  was  the  celebrated  Lacus  Curtius,  so 
called,  according  to  some  accounts,  from  Metius 
Curtius,  a  Sabine  oflicer,who,  in  the  engagement 
between  Tatius  and  Romulus,  was  nearly  im- 
mersed in  its  muddy  hollow.  According  to 
others,  from  Curtius,  a  Roman  knight, who  from 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  country  leaped  into  it 
on  horseback,  after  the  oracle  had  declared  that 
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this  dsDMroTis  golf  conld  not  otherwiae  be 
closed.  This  bog  having  in  process  of  time  be- 
come dry,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot.  It 
was  the  custom  also  to  erect  pillars  in  the  Forum 
commemorative  of  great  victories  and  achieve- 
ments; of  this  kind  were  the  Pila  Horatia ;  the 
column  of  G.  Menius,  who  conquered  the  La- 
tins and  placed  the  llostra  in  the  Forum ;  the 
rostral  column  of  Ddilius,  who  gained  the  first 
naval  victory  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Poteal  Libonis,  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  being  in  the  Foium,  was  either  an  altar  or  a 
tribunal,  and  certainly  the  haunt  of  usurers  and 
money  lenders.  There  was  a  statue  of  Marsy- 
as  near  the  above-mentioned  spot,  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  frequented  by  the  same 
description  of  persons,  who  came  probably  to 
have  their  causes  tried. 

Deinde  eo  dormiUiM^  non  soUteUus^  mihi  quod 

eras 
Su/rgenduM  sit  mane ;  obeundns  Marsya^  qui  se 
VuUumferrtnegai  Naviorvm  posse  minoris. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janus  is  known  to  have 
stood  in  the  Forum,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
temune  the  precise  situauon  which  it  occupied. 
Procopius  says.it  was  a  small  square  edifice  of 
bronze,  containing  a  statue  of  Janus,  placed  in 
fh>nt  of  the  Curia,  and  a  little  above  the  chapel 
of  the  three  Fates.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  does  not  mean  the  ancient  Curia  Hos- 
tilia ;  as  the  temple  of  the  three  Pales  or  Parcae 
is  known  to  have  stood  near  the  church  of  S. 
AdrianOf  distinguished  in  old  ecclesiastical  wri- 
tings by  the  title  of  "  in  tribus  Fatis."  Ovid 
seems  to  imply,  that  this  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Janus,  stood  close  to  two  Fora,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  Great 
confusion  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  build- 
ing in  question,  from  the  number  of  temples  and 
arches  erected  to  Janus  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
was  built  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished oy  the  title  of  Glui  rinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  this  was  ihe  temple  which  Au- 
gustus closed  for  the  third  time  from  its  founda- 
tion after  the. battle  of  Actium,  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Horace, 

et  vacuum  diteUu 

Janum  Quirini  dausU^  et  ordinem 
Rectum^  et  vaganUfreBna  licerUia 
InjecU 

livy  speaks,  however,  of  a  temple  of  Janus  built 
by  Numa  in  the  Argiletum,  to  which  he  applies 
the  fact  above  stated.  This  seems  to  have  oeen 
called  Jaiius  (3eminus;  or  perhaps  the  two 
buildings  were  designated  by  that  name,  as  it 
appears  that  they  were  always  closed  together. 
Besides  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three 
arches  dedicated  to  this  god  in  different  parts  of 
the  Forum,  as  we  learn  from  Horace.  The 
central  one  was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers 
and  money-lenders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum  were  the  Tabemse  Argentarise,  or  bank- 
ers' shops,  called  also  Novae,  to  di<4ins:uish 
them  from  the  Tabernffi  Veteres ;  which  stood, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  another  part  of  the  Forum. 
It  was  near  this  spot,  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
that  Yirginius  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter  to 
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save  hir  honour.  On  the  mme  ade  waa  the 
statue  of  Venus,  sumamedCloacina.  We  hear 
also  of  the  Stationes  Municipiorovi  as  being  in 
this  part  of  the  Forum.  These  were  probably 
rooms  where  the  municipal  deputations  from 
diiferent  parts  of  the  empire  met  previous  to 
their  appearing  in  court,  whenever  they  had  any 
cause  lo  plead.  The  Basilica  of  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus  is  sui>posed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  church  of  SI.  Adriaoi^  if  that  modem  struc- 
ture be  not  in  a  great  measuie  tormed  from  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  building.  This  Basili- 
ca was  erected  by  L.  i&milius  Paulns,  who  was 
consul  A.  U.  C.  702,  out  of  the  sum  of  L500  .ta- 
lents sent  him  by  Cassar  from  Gaul,  in  order  to 
gain  him  over  to  his  side.  Appian,  who  relates 
the  same  fact,'  says  ii  was  one  of  the  most  ^den- 
did  edifices  of  Rome ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  its 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble  as  most  wonhy  i 
admiration.  This  building  was  repaired  sue 
cessively  by  different  individuals  of  the  iErni 
lian  fiimily  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In 
this  vicinity  we  hear  sdso  of  a  lem|de  of  Hadri- 
an, erected  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  Connected  with  the  great 
Forum  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  has  now 
been  described,  were  two  on  a  smaller  scale, 
built  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  That  which 
Cs^ar  erected,  as  Appian  states,  was  not  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  oat  was  used  for  pleadings, 
and  meetings  on  public  business.  Its  princ^d 
ornament  was  a  ma^ificent  ten^ie  of  Venus 
Genetrix,  with  a  highly  prized  statue  of  that 
goddess,  and  one  of  Cleopatra  by  her  side. 
Several  other  statues,  and  some  pictures  belong- 
ing to  this  temple,  are  noticed  b^  Pliny.  In 
front  of  this  edifice  was  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Coesar.  The  horse  of  bronze  gilt  was  said  to  be 
the  celebrated  figore  of  Bucephalus,  the  work 
of  Lysippus.  Dio.  Cassius  assena  chat  the 
great  Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Caesar,  upon  the  area  of  which  aione,  according 
to  Suetonius,  4000  sestertia,  or  upwards  of 
800,000^  of  our  money,  liad  been  expended. 
Contiguous  to  it,  but  nearer  the  Capitol,  was  the 
Forum  of  Augustus,  which  seems  to  havebeea 
entirely  appropriated  to  law  business.  Sueto- 
nius informs  us  that  it  was  of  no  great  extent, 
that  emperor  being  unwilling  to  inconvenience 
persons  whose  houses  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
improvement  It  boasted,  however,  of  a  double 
portico,  adorned  with  several  statues  and  pic- 
tures, and  a  temple  consecrated  to  Mars  the 
avenger,  which  Augustus  had  vowed  to  that 
deity  during  the  civu  war.  It  was  ordered  by 
Augustus  that  the  senate  should  always  houl 
their  consultations  on  the  ai&irs  of  war  in  this 
temple.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  occupied 
the  extreme  portion  of  the  eighth  r^on,betweeii 
the  Capitol  and  Gtuirinal,  was  yet  more  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  than  any  of  the  stmctures 
which  have  been  hitherto  described.  It  is  stated 
byAmmianus  MarcelUnus,  that  no  part  of  Rome 
excited  so  much  w(»ider  and  admiration  in  the 
emperor  Constansand  the  Persian  prince  Hor- 
mi»las,  when  viewing  the  city,  as  this  superb 
Forum  and  its  stupendous  assemblase  of  build- 
ings. It  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  the  top 
of  which  was  crowded  with  e(|uestrian  statues 
and  military  ornaments,  principally  in  bronxe: 
Its  chief  buildings  consisted  of  a  basilica,  a 
tniunphal  arch,  a  temple,  and  a  library.    The 
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flanoM  eotamik  wiiieh  ret  renaiiis  entile jx>iiit8 
oat  more  partkvlarly  tLe  situation  of  tbe  Forum 
now  under  consideration,  to  the  splendour  of 
which  it  doabtlesB  added  considerably.  It  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  senate  in  commemoration 
of  Trajan's  victories  over  the  Daci,  which  are 
described  in  the  bas  relief  with  which  the  shaA 
of  the  pillar  is  ornamented.  The  ashes  of  Tra- 
jan, it  IS  said,  were  contained  in  an  urn  placed 
on  the  summit,  an  honoor,  as  Eutropius  obr 
serves,  which  never  had  been  paid  to  any  before 
that  emperor.  At  the  angle  fonned  by  the  Via 
Nova  and  Valabrum,  was  the  tomb  and  statue 
of  Acca  Lanrentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus  and 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  whom  an 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  on  this  spot.  Here 
were  also  the  chapel  and  grove  of  the  Lares, 
and  likewise  a  temple  of  Fortune  built  by  Lu- 
cullus.  Nearer  the  Cireos  Mazimus  was  the 
Forum  Boarium.  so  called  from  a  brazen  bull 
which  stood  in  tne  centre. 

Poniibus  et  magno  jfwncta  est  celeberrima  Circe 
Area,  qua  posUo  de  hove  nomen  habet. 

According  to  Pliny,  this  figure  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  JSgina.  It  probably  served  to  de- 
note the  business  carried  on  in  this  Forum, 
which  was,  In  fact,  the  sale  of  oxen,  according 
to  Livv.  We  learn  fhnn  the  same  author,  and 
from  Fliny,  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  tbe  scene 
of  a  barbarous  sacrifice,  which  was  not  entirely 
abolished  even  in  the  latter's  time.  It  consisted 
in  burying  alive  two  persons  of  each  sex  belong- 
ing to  some  hostile  nation.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  contained  the  cita- 
del and  forti^ess  of  Rome.  Three  ascents  led 
to  its  summit  firom  the  Forum.  1st,  By  the  100 
steps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  proba- 
bly on  the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhangs  the 
Tiber.  Sd,  The  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  be- 
gan from  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  near  the  present  hospital  of  the  Ctm- 
setazivMj  and  led  to  the  citadel  bv  a  winding 
path.  3d,  The  Clivus  Asyli,  whicn,  being  less 
steep  than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account 
the  road  by  which  tbe  triumphant  generals  were 
borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  This  ascent 
b^gan  at  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevems,  and 
from  thence,  winding  tothe  left,  passed  near  the 
ruined  pillars  of  the  tiemple  oi^  Concord  as  it 
is  commonly  but  improperlj  called,  and  from 
thence  led  to  the  Intermontium.  The  Capito- 
line hill  is  said  to  have  been  previously  called 
Satumius,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Satumia,  of 
which  it  was  the  chadal.  Afterwards  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Mons  Tarpeius ;  and 
finally  it  obtained  the  appellation  first  mentioned, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  human  head  being 
discovered  on  its  summit  in  making  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  forming  two  summits,  which,  though 
considerabtf  depressed,  are  yet  sufiiciently  ap- 
parent. That  which  looked  to  the. south  and 
to  the  Tiber,  was  the  Tarpeian  rock  or  citadel ; 
the  other,  which  was  properly  the  Capitol,  faced 
tbe  north  and  the  Glmrinal.  The  space  which 
was  left  between  these  two  elevations  was 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Intermontium.  It  was 
on  this  part  of  the  Capitoline  mount  that  Ro- 
mulus established  his  Asylum,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  enelosnre  formed  by  a  thick 
^nitfaHAn  of  t»eii  and  nDdervood,  having  a, 


small  temple  within,  consecrated  to  some  un- 
known divinity."     Cram.  Anc.  It, 

FoBUM  Appi,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Appia  Via.     Cic.  1,  Att.  IQ.—Horat.  1,  Sai.  3, 

v.  3. II.  Augustum,  a  place  at  Rome.    Ovii, 

Fast.  6,  V.  552. III.  Allieni,  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly, now  Ferrara.     Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  6. IV. 

Aurelia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  MoiUalio.  Cic. 

Cat.  I,  c.  9. V.  Claudii,  another  in  Etruria, 

now   Oriolo. VI.    Comelii,  another,  now 

hnola^  in  the  Pope's  dominions.    Plin.  3,  c. 

le.—Cic.  Fam.  \i,  ep.  5. VII.  Domiiii,  a 

town  of  Gaul,  now  FronUgTum  in  Languedoc. 

VIII.  Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Got*. 

saroUy  between  Anlibes  and  Marseilles.    CVc 

Fam.  10,  ep.  17. IX.  Flaminii,  a  town  of 

Umbria,  now  San  Giovane.    Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

X.  Gallorum,  a  town  of  Gaul  Togata,  now 

Castel  Franco  in  the  Bolognese.  Cic.  Fam. 
10,  ep.  30. XL  Also  a  town  of  Venice,  call- 
ed FareMiensis  vrbs^  now  Frvuli.     Cic.  Fam, 

12,  ep.  «. XII.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonensis,  now  Fre^is  in  Provence.  Cic.  Fam, 
10,  ep.  17. — Stral.  4. — ;-Many  other  places 
bore  the  name  of  Forwn  wherever  there  was  a 
pubUc  market,  or  rather  where  the  praetor  held 
nis  court  of  justice,  {farym  vel  canven^ut^)  and 
thence  they  were  called  sometimes  cdwenius  as 
well  asfora^  into  which  provinces  were  general- 
ly divided  under  the  administration  of  a  sepa* 
rate  governor.  Cic.  Ver.  3,  c.  90,  L  4,  c.  48,  L 
5,  c.  n.-^Vatin.  5,  Fam.  3,  ep.  6  and  8.— A«u^ 
fir,  ep.  31. 

Foa,  a  people  of  Grermanv  contiguous  to^  the 
Cherusci,  in  whose  ruin  they  were  involved 
when  the  victories  of  Germanicus  extended  the 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Fossa,  I.  the  straits  of  Bonifacio^  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tephros. 

Plin.  3,  c.  6. II.  Drusi,  or  Drusiani,  a  canal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drusus  from 
the  Rhine  to  tbe  Issel,  below  tbe  separation  of 
the  Waal.  [  Vid.  FUvoJ^  Suet.  Claud,  l.^  Ta- 
cit. Hist.  5,  c.  33. in.  Mariana,  a  canal  cut 

by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during 
the  Cimbrian  war,  and  now ,  called  GaUjon, 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Cos- 
sa^  as  if  more  than  one  canal  bad  been  formed 
by  Marius.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Strab.  4. — MUa, 
2,  c.  5, 

Franct,  a  German  people,  or  rather  a  gene- 
ric term  for  a  confederation  of  certain  Germanic 
tribes.  Much  labour  has  been  spent  in  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  original  seats  of  these 
warlike  people,  but  they  have  all  been  more  or 
less  unsuccessful,  except  where  directed  to  the 
examination  of  particular  divisions  of  the  league. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  they 
all  were  branches  of  the  greater  Suevic  nation, 
detached,  perhap,  at  different  periods  fVom  the 
parent  stock.  Thejr  formed ,  moreover,  the  most 
important  body  of  the  German  nation  at  the 
time  that  they 'first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  this  time  they  dwelt  between  the 
Albis,  Elbe^  the  Mpenus,  MaynCj  the  Rkine^  and 
the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  modern  countries 
of  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Hesse  Frisia,  and 
Westphalia;  or,  according  to  the  present  po- 
litical division  of  Grermany,  the  kmgdoms  o( 
Hanover  and  Holland,  a  part  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
(my,  the  smaller  German  states,  a  part  of  tke 
kingdom  of  Bavarli^  and  the  Grand  Dudiy  of 
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die  Rhine.  This  ftmous  league  appears  to 
ha7e  been  formed  about  the  year  two  hundred 
and  forty.  The  principal  people  of  the  Francic 
association  were  the  Cherusci,  by  whom  the  Ro- 
man legions  of  Augustus  were  destroyed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  name  of  Varus  and  the  imperial 
arms;  the  Chauci,  theCatti,  and  the  Sicambri. 
These  resistless  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienns,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
the  limits  and  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  cross- 
ing the  last  defences  of  the  distant  province  of 
E^pania,  the  vainly  trusted  ramparts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  devastation  and  slaughter 
into  the  defenceless  region  of  Tarraconensis. 
From  thence  they  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
where  they  renewed  the  barbarities  to  which 
ihey  seemed  to  have  been  invariably  excited  in 
those  ages  by  the  Roman  name,  the  appearance 
of  Roman  manners,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
long  Roman  usurpations.  But  through  all  these 
manifestations  of  an  unyielding  character,  and 
an  uncompromising  and  savage  independence, 
the  Roman  discipline  still  reached  its  end  in 
subduing,  to  apanialand  temporary  allegiance, 
such  of  these  nerce  people  as  remained  ui  their 
seats  in  Germany.  The  emperor  Probus  re- 
moved them  in  great  numbers  to  colonize  the 
most  distant  regions  of  his  dominions ;  and  a  body 
established  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  near 
the  Phasis  on  the  Eurine  Sea,  attested  the  power 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  acquired  over  the 
refractory  Germans.  From  this  settlement,  how- 
ever, resulted  consequences  unexpected,  and 
involving  the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  for 
centuries  afterwards.  These  barbarians,  dis- 
contented with  their  situation  in  an  unknown, 
distant,  and  inhospitable  country,  resolved  to 
abandon  it,  and  seizing  on  some  vessels  which 
they  found  in  one  of  the  ports  on  the  Euxine, 
they  ventured  themselves  upon  the  unknown 
seas.  Through  the  Euxine,  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellespont,  the  £gean,  and  the  Mediterrar 
nean,  this  bold  colony,  till  then  untried  upon 
the  waters,  carrying  the  same  irresistible  fury 
in  their  way,  arrived  at  the  Strcnis  of  Gibraltar, 
the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  laimch- 
ing  into  the  open  ocean,  returned  in  their  frail 
barks,  the  first  circumnavigators  of  Europe,  to 
the  lands  of  their  countrymen,  the  coasts  of  Ba- 
tavia  and  Frisia,  by  the  Rhine,  the  Ems,  and 
the  Elbe.  After  this  memorable  exploit,  the 
northern  barbarians  became  no  less  formidable 
by  sea  than  by  land  to  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  reduction  of  a  pari  of  Gaul^  the  con- 

2uest  of  Britain,  and  all  the  long  series  of  the 
)amsh  and  Norwegian  piracies  and  victories, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  bold  and  successful  ad- 
venture. The  leader  under  whom  the  Francs 
thus  returned  to  their  homes  is  one  of  those, 
who,  in  the  obscurity  of  history,  lay  claim  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  the 
title  of  a  supreme  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Odin  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  admiration  of  his  achieve- 
ment first  .conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  a 
deity,  long  before  worshipped  in  Germany,  and 
that  succeeding  generations  confounded  the 
deity  and  the  deified  through  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. An  uneasy  and  precarious  authority  still 
marked  the  power  of  the  Empire  over  the  people 
of  the  nortn;  but  when  the  emperor  Gonstan- 
tius  invited  them  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  al- 
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lowed  them,  on  condition  of  aiding  against  his 
enemies,  to  establish  themselves  within  that  bar- 
rier of  the  empire,  the  Francs  and  Allemani,  re- 
gardful as  little  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects  as  of 
those  of  his  enemies,  established  themselves  on 
the  ruin  of  whole  provinces  and  people  in  those 
regions,  from  which  the^  extended  themselves 
indefinitely  over  the  empire,  but  from  which  they 
were  never  again  to  be  removed.  The  Franci 
first  settled  themselves  in  a  part  of  Brabant, 
then  called  Toxandria,  and  originated  there  the 
empire  of  the  French.  Established  in  their 
new  abodes,  the  Franks  began  to  assume,  in 
some  degree,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  those 
among  whom  they  had  taken  up  their  homes, 
and  a  gentler  influence  than  that  of  conquest 
began  to  efiect  what  attempted  conquest  had 
failed  to  do,  in  producing  a  gradual  assimilation 
to  the  Roman  character  and  a  regard  for  the 
Roman  name.  Hence,  on  the  invasion  of  Giaoi 
by  the  Suevi,  Vandali,  Alani,  and  Burgundi- 
ones,  the  Franci  were  found  on  the  side  of  Slili- 
cho  and  the  Empire,  resisting,  though  unsuccess- 
fuUy,  the  incursion  which  constituted,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Gibbon, "  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire  beyond  the  Alps."  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  Valehtinian,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
held  his  royal  court  at  Dispargnm,  a  village  be- 
tween the  modem  Brussels  and  Louvain,  and 
who  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  Ger- 
man ancestry,  courage  and  a  fierce  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  gain,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Belgic  province  of  Gaul ;  and  under  his  con- 
duct his  subjects  efiected  their  first  settlement 
in  the  country  to  which  they  were  subsequently 
to  transmit  their  name.  The  son  of  Clodion, 
Meroveus,  began  the  dynasty  and  line  of  the 
Frank  kings,  which  was  confirmed  a  few  years 
afterwards,  about  486  A.D.  by  Clovis.  *^who 
in  90  years,"  says  Gibbon,  **  accomplished  the 
establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 
Twentjr-five  years  afterwards,"  c<Atinues  the 
same  historian,  **  Justinian,  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved 
the  provincials  from  their  allegiance,  and  esta- 
blished on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid 
foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians." 
The  name  of  Franci  is  of  doubtful  origin;  but 
the  ferocious  courage  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged,  their  unquenchable  fondness  for  liber- 
ty, and  their  success  in  maintaining  it,  have 
caused  the  general  belief  that  this  ni^me  was  in- 
tended to  designate  its  possessors  as  more  pe- 
culiarly endued  with  these  attributes  than  any 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  environed. 
While  the  Franks  continued  a  German  people, 
though  we  hear  of  their  chiefe,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  royal  power,  it  was  J>y  no  means  of  that 
nature  which  became  afterwards  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. Their  laws  were  few  and  simple ;  and 
those  which  formed  the  Salic  and  the  Rippua- 
rian  customary  or  prescriptive  law,  being,  m  the 
reign  of  Dagobert,  collected  and  revised,  were 
formed  into  a  code,  the  basis  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  mstitutions  by  which  France  was 
afterwards  to  be  governed  for  almost  a  thousand 
years,  and  which  still  exclude  the  daughters  of 
its  monarchs  from  ihe  throne.  The  Franks 
were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  reign 
of  Clovis,  about  the  period  of  the  establidk- 
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FuseBLLJE,  a  famous  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Italy,  on  the  tarjs,  destroyed  for  reyolting  from 
the  Romans.  JkU.  5,  7. 453.— Z«iv.  8,  c  23, 1. 
37,  c.  10,  Ac-^Cie.  Fkm,  13,  ep.  76. 

FRBiTAia,  a  people  of  Samnite  origin,  but 
at  an  early  period  separated  ftom  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  constituting  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  little  country  of  the  Fren- 
tani,  though  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  more 
widely  extended,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
confined  within  the  river  Atemus,  Pescara,  and 
the  Tifemus,  Bi/ema ;  the  former  of  which  se- 
parated them  from  the  Marrucini,  while  the  lat- 
ter flowed  between  their  territory  and  Campa- 
nia. Its  greatest  length  was  on  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  snores  of  wmch  it  extended  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  borders  of  Samnium.  Stirab,^Liv. 
9,  45.— iljpp.  Civ,  BeU,  1, 39. 

Frkfom,  {Ike  sea),  is  sometimes  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  or  the 
straits  of  Messina.  Cos.  C.  1,  c.  S9,'-Flor.  1, 
c  QS.-'Cic.  3,  AU.  1. 

Fbisu,  a  German  people,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  and  extendmg  thence  upon  the 
coast  across  the  Yssel  and  the  canal  of  Drusus, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amisea,  Ems.  The 
spreading  of  this  canal  and  the  lake  which  it 
iormed  (  Vid.  FtevoY  submerged  a  great  portion 
of  the  country  of  the  JMsons  or  Frisii,  which 
now  lies  under  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  araears  at  its 
mouth  in  the  form  of  the  islands  Ttxel,  Vlu- 
landy  SckeUing,  Ameland,  SekUrmonickao^^  &c. 
What  remains  now  constitutes  the  districts  of 
FYiesland,  Overyssel,  and  Oromngen. 

FaunNO,  now  J^Vosinone,  a  smeuUi  town  of  the 
Volsci,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Liris. 
Jbp.  3,  T.  393.— lAT.  10,  c.  1.— iSa  8,  v.  399.— 
Cic  AU.  U,  ep.  4  and  13. 

FociMUfl  LAoau.  a  celebrated  Italian  lake  in 
the  territory  of  the  Marsi,  now  Lago  Pwcino 
and  Lago  di  Celaino.  The  circumference  of 
this  lake  was  not  less  than  40  miles,  and  as  it 
had  no  visible  outlet,  the  surrounding  country 
was  frequently  inunoated  by  its  extensive  sheet 
of  water.  It  was  believed,  according  to  a  vulgar 
tradition  of  the  Romans,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Pitonius  did  not  mingle  with  those  proper  to 
the  lake,  but  that,  preserving  a  mucn  greater 
degree  of  coolness,  they  paswd  under  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  emergmg  again,  assumed  the 
name  of  Aqua  Marcia.  Suetonius  relates  that 
Julius  Caesar  and  his  successor  had  both  in- 
tended to  secure  the  neighbouring  people  from 
the  effects  of  the  inundations  of  this  body  of 
water,  by  effecting  an  artificial  drain,  but  that 
they  were  deterred  by  the  difficulty  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking.  "The  emperor 
Claudius,'' proceeds  diat  writer,  "entered upon 
Uie  task  of  draining  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Fucine  lake,  not  less  from  the  expectation 
of  gain  than  from  the  hope  of  glorv,  wnen  seve- 
ral individuals  proposed  to  furnish  the  means, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  the  lands 
to  be  thus  recovered.  After  eleven  years  of  la- 
bour, although  he  had  kept  at  the  work  no  less 
than  30,000  men  incessantly  employed,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  ibe  greatest  difficulty  in  excavating 
a  canal  of  three  miles  in  length  through  amoun- 
tain  which  he  was  obliged  in  part  to  dig 
throngh,  and  in  part  absolutely  to  leveL"  SueL 


Claiud.  30.  The  lake,  surrounded  by  a  lidge 
of  high  mountains,  is  not  more  than  13  feet 
deep  on  an  average.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. —  TacU. 
AftTk  12,  c.  56.— Hr^.  jEn.  7,  v.  769. 

FuloInates,  a  people  of  Umbria,  whose  chief 
town  was  Fulginum,  now  Foligno.  SU.  It. 
8,  V.  462.— Ptt».  1,  c  4, 1.  3,  c.  14. 

FuNDAKus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  T\icU. 
Hist.  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  a  lown  of  Italy  near  Caieta.  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  deep  bay 
called  Locus  Fwndanus.  This  town  was  very 
early  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Rome,  except 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  which  the 
Romans  attached  so  much  importance,  and 
which  they  accorded  with  such  reluctance  to 
the  nei^bliouring  districts.  This  privilege  was 
granted  to  them  A.  U.  C.  564.  The  veterans 
of  Augustus  afterwards  formed  a  colony  in  this 
place.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  6,  v.  ZA.—Liv.  8,  c.  14 
and  19, 1.  38,  c.  36.— /»««.  3,  c.  5.— Cic.  RuU. 
2,  c.  25.— ra«<.  Awn.  4,  c.  59.— iS»ra^.  5. 

G. 

Gab£,  a  city  on  the  northern  borders  of  Sog- 
diana,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  same 
as  the  present  Kauos^  and  among  the  first  places 
in  which  Alexander  signalized  himself  m  the 
countries  of  the  east,  beyond  the  well  known 
regions  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula. 

Gabau,  and  Gabales,  a  people  of  Aquitania, 
near  the  borders  of  Narbonensis.  They  were 
subordinate  to  the  Arvemi,  and  dwelt  in  the 
country  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Cadurci  and  the  Velauni.  Their  chief  town 
was  Anderitum,  now  AiUierieux,  in  Auvergne, 
Plin.  4,  c  19. 

Gabaza,  the  same  as  Gabee.     Curt.  8,  4. 

Gabellus,  now  La  SeccMa,  a  river  falling  in 
a  nchrthem  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite  the 
Mincius.    Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Gabh,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
was  taken  bv  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of 
Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants by  deserting  to  them,  and  pretending 
that  his  father  had  ill-treated  him.  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as  it  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  send  there  the  young  no- 
bility, and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 
The  ruins  of  her  fhmous  temple  are  said  to  be 
still  visible  near  a  spot  called  VOsteria  del 
PaTitano.  Before  this  place  the  banished  Ca- 
millus  retrieved  the  character  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  seen  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Barbarians,  by  the  final  and  toud  defeat  of  the 
Gauls.  The  Cinctus  G^inus  was  a  peculiar 
mode  of  folding  the  toga,  which  theGabini  are 
said  10  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving  more 
ease  to  their  motions  when  suddenly  sununoned 
from  a  sacrifice  to  the  field.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
773, 1.  7,  V.  612  and  eS2.—Liv.  5,  c,  46, 1.  6,  c. 
29,  1.  8,  c.  9, 1.  10,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  709. 
— Plut.  in  Ronwl. 

Gades,  a  town  of  Bstica  in  Spain,  on  the 
Atlantic,  now  Cadiz^  equally  important  and 
celebrated  in  antiquity  and  among  the  modems. 
It  was  early  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  in  com- 
pliance, according  to  Strabo,  with  the  command 
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of  an  oracle.  The  ancients  place  it  on  an  isl- 
and connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  coast  uf 
Spain}  but  the  probability  is  that  alluvial 
changes  have  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  that  region,  and  incorporated  the  former 
island  with  the  great  peninsula.  The  inhabits 
ants  retained  to  the  last  the  characterii$tics  of 
the  people  from  whom  they  sprung,  and  their 
vessels  were  continually  seen  on  every  sea 
which  the  navigation  ol  their  times  had  been 
able  to  compass.  "  This  island,"  says  Strabo, 
*'  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  fortune,  that  though 
it  is  situated  in  the  larther  regions  of  the  earth, 
it  yet  surpasses  all  in  fame,  and  only  yields  to 
Rome."  Five  hundred  Roman  knights  were  a 
part  of  the  stable  population  of  this  place  *,  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
could  boast  with  the  exception  of  Padua  alone. 
The  Oreek  name  for  this  place  was  Ghulira,  but 
it  was  also  called  Cotynusa.  The  first  was  but 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician  name,  which 
signified  a  hedge.  After  the  accession  of  Oc- 
tavius  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  a  colony  was  established  at  Ckides, 
which  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia.  On 
the  same  island  the  ancients  placed  the  town  of 
Erythea,  sacred  to  Juno.  Vid.  Erylkea.  Ho- 
rat.  3,  od.  2,  v.  11.— S^.  3,  8ylv.  1,  v.  183.— 
lAv.  21,  c.  31, 1.  24,  c.  49, 1.  36,  c.  43.— P/m.  4, 
c.  ^.—Strah.  3.—Cic.  pro  Gab.— Justin.  44,  c. 
4.— PaiM.  1,  c.  35.— f^/.  3,  c.  ^.—Paterc.  1, 
c.  2. 

GlDiTANUs  SINUS,  an  arm  of  the  ocean  setting 
into  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  is 
now  Anddhisia^  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
BsBtica.  It  was  between  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar ^  Fretum  Herculeum,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Betis,  (the  Gvadalquiver^)  and  is  now  called 
the  Chuf  of  Cadiz. 

Gaditanum  pretum,  the  same  as  Herculeum 
Fretum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

GfiTtrLiA,  a  country  of  Libya,  near  the  Ga- 
ramantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masinis- 
sa's  kingdom.  The  coimtry  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  BitdvJr^ 
gerid.  The  people  are  called  Berbers,  and 
reside  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Atlas.  Sallust. 
in  Jhtg.su.  3,  v.  SSTt.—Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Galata,  I.  a  town  of  Syria. II.  An  island 

near  Sicily. III.  A  town  of  Sicily. IV. 

A  moantain  of  Phocis. 

Galat£,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  Vtd. 
Gatatia. 

Galatia,  or  Galloor«C!a,  a  large  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  originally  belonging  to  Phrygia, 
having  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the  north ; 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  east;  on  the 
south,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia;  and  Phrygia 
alone  upon  the  west.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  country  when  the  Gauls,  about  270  B. 
C,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader  Brennus  in 
his  designs  against  Rome,  passing  over  into 
Bithynia,  extorted  from  the  king  a  territory  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  compound, 
Gallogrsecia,  was  also  derived  from  this  Gallic 
settlement,  and  from  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  established  themselves  in  the 
same  district  of  country.  The  two  races  must 
have  kept  themselves  distinct  for  many  genera- 
tions; smce,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  when  the 
common  dialect  was  Celtic,  we  find  that  apostle 
addressing  the  Gtolatians  in  the  language  of 
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Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  ikoidd  w,  m. 
Syro-Greek.  The  preaching  of  St.  Paul  wm 
as  much  almost  as  three  centuries  after  the 
Gallic  invasion;  and  their  language,  whatera 
it  was,  we  find  to  have  been  stall  preserved  for 
at  least  200  years  longer.  The  pnncipal  Gallic 
tribes  which  emigrated  to  these  distant  seats 
were  the  Tolistoboii,  who  fixed  themselves  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia ;  the  Trocmi,  towards 
Cappadocia ;  and  the  Tectosages,  who  oociqaed 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Bithynia  and 
Paphlagonia.  Their  chie&cur  kings  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Tetrarchs;  and  the  sovereign 
power  was  divided  in  each  distria  among  a 
number  of  individuate,  of  whom  no  oae  was  ab- 
solute or  independent  of  the  rest  or  of  the  coon- 
cil  of  nobles.  These  tetrarchs  were  long,  in 
fact,  dependants  upon  Rome;  under  the  £ftvonr, 
however,  and  protection  of  Pompey,  Dcjoams, 
one  of  these  tetrarchs,  obtained  tne  sapreraacy, 
and  ruled  as  long  alone.  To  him  suceeeded 
Amjmtas,  the  creature  of  Antony,  in  whose 
reign,  Galatia,  his  kingdom,  was  extended  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  within  those  of  Lyeao- 
nia  and  PLsidia.  This  extensive  region  before 
the  death  of  Amyntas  was  reduced  \ij  Augustus 
to  a  province  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period 
Gkilatia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  by  The- 
odosius,  the  second  (Galatia  being  oUlea  Sain- 
taris.  This  was  a  permanent  subdivision,  con- 
fining Galatia  withm  the  ancient  boan<ktfi6s, 
beyond  which  they  had  been  extended  for  a 
time  over  a  part  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  GsUtians  bad  lost  a 
portion  of  the  territory  that  seemed  naturally 
to  belong  to  them,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys.  The  principal  town 
of  Ghilatia  was  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages, the  modem  Angowra ;  Pessinus,  femoos 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele,  belonging  to  the 
same;  Gfordium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Qatils,  on  the 
Sangarius,  and  called,  on  its  rebuilding  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Juliopolis ;  Tavium,  oelong- 
ing  to  the  Trocmi,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  Eccobriga,  a  Celtic  liame,  on  the  Haly]s. 
The  northern  parts  of  Galatia  towards  Bilhyn  in 
rose  into  mountains,  which,  with  the  name  of 
Olympus,  divided  those  countries.  The  prin- 
ci|Mil  rivers,  the  Sangarius  and  Haljrs,  aro9e,^the 
former  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  traversed 
the  western  comer  of  GJalatia,  passing  into  Bi- 
thynia ;  and  the  latter  in  Capinidocia  and  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  watering  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Ghilatia,  and  passing  from  that  country 
between  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  sea. 
The  part  towards  the  source  of  the  Sangarius 
belongs  only  to  Galatia,  which  claimed  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Haly^.  the  boundary  of  the 
dominions  of  Croesus.  The  name  of  Gallogrse- 
cia, which  seems  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
people  by  whom  this  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
inhabited,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  allay  the 
doubts  which  etymologists  and  others  have  en- 
tertained and  excited  in  regard  to  the  true  deri- 
vation of  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  Treveri,  whose  language  was 
said  by  St.  Jerome  to  nave  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Gkilatians,  were  a  German  people, 
and  that  Treves  was  also  a  city  of  Germany. 

Galesus,  now  Galeso,2L  river  of  Calabria, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentom.    The  poets 
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iyiTe  eelebntod  k  for  the  shady  gtxives  in  its 
nei^liitxiarhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed 
on  lis  fertile  hanks,  and  whose  fleeces  were  said 
to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bathed  in  the 
•cream.  Mairtial.  3,  ep.  43, 1. 4,  ep.  9S,^Virg. 
0.  4,  ▼.  im.^BofiU.  i,  od.  6,  V.  10. 

Gauljba.,  a  part  of  Palestine,  between  the 
coast  upon  the  west,  Samaria  upon  the  south, 
Batanea  upon  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of 
Antilibanas  upon  the  north.  It  was  extremely 
fertile  and  populous;  and  while  inhabited  by  a 
Jewish  population,  was  the  dwellina-place  of 
the  tribes  of  Aser,  Naphtali,  part,  of  Dan,  to- 
gether with  Zebulon  and  Issachar.  The  later 
ualiteans  are  known  to  hare  been  a  mingled 
race  of  Assyrians  and  Hebrews,  the  former 
established  in  the  country  on  its  subjugation  by 
the  Babylonish  kings,  and  the  latter,  descena- 
ants  of  such  of  the  Jewish  tribes  as  were  ena- 
bled to  conceal  themselres  in  those  regions,  the 
property  of  which  was  thus  transferred  to 
stranger  hands.  AAer  the  extension  of  the 
first  sect  of  Christians,  and  before  that  name 
was  assimied  by  them,  they  were  generally  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  of  Gkdilaean,  bestowed 
on  them  in  derision  or  contempt.  The  di- 
▼isioiL  of  Galilee  was  into  Galilee  Superior,  to- 
wards Phoenicia  and  the  mountaius ;  and  Ga- 
lilee Inferior  {ike  Lirwer\  on  the  boundaries 
of  Samaria.  The  former  of  these  was  called 
also  Galilsea  Gentium,  or  Qaliif  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, both  on  account  of  its  greater  remoteness 
ftom  the  limits  of  Judaea,  and  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  Tyrian  people  and  manners, 
which  from  the  time  of  king  Solomon  had  be- 
gnii  to  distinguish  the  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  his  realm.     VuL  Dicapalis. 

Galua.  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  luiine,  Rheetia,  and  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine.  Thus  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  natural  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  the  sea,  and  the  Rhine,  with 
a  surface  happily  divided  into  mountains,  and 
trains,  and  yaAsy^  watered  by  fertilizing  rivers ; 
Gaul  was  prepcured  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
a  numerous  and  enterprising  people.  Few 
countries  are  so  advantageously  intersected  with 
rivers.  The  Rhine  receives  the  Mosella,  Mo- 
tdUi  the  Vahalisj  or  Waal,  joins  the  Mosa, 
dieuaBj  or  JMte,  which  also  receives  the  Scaldis, 
Sckddij  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  On  the 
western  side  of  Gaul  are  the  Sequana^  Sriii«, 
with  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chier  one  is 
the  Matrona,  Mamef  the  Ligeris,  Loire,  which 
receives  the  Elaver,  AUer ;  the  Gkummna,  Ga- 
r&wne,  with  which  the  Duranius,  Dordognt, 
unites  near  its  mouth ;  and  the  Aturus,  Adowr, 
near  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  .<K)uth- 
em  or  Mediterranean  side  is  the  Rhodanns, 
whose  tributaries  are  the  Arar,  Saone,  Isara, 
Jtefv,  and  Druentia,  Dwamee.  The  principal 
mountains  of  Gaul  are  Jura,  Vogesus,  Vosges, 
and  Cebemia,  Cnenms.  Gallia  took  its  name 
from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans 
called  GalU,  converting  into  a  Latin  word  the 
term  Celtas,  by  which  the  nation  styled  them- 
selves; or,  perhaps,  more  pvopeily  the  word 
€hk&,  whence  the  Latin  Galli  and  the  Greek 
ffiUmii.    Soma  etymologists  have  traced  the 


name  Celtae  to  KiKnt,  " a  horseman;"  and  Gfr> 
latae,  to  ya>M^  *'  milk,'*  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plexion  of  the  Gauls,  thus  referring  both  those 
iqjpellations  to  the  Greek.  Properly  the  CehiB 
were  the  occupants  of  a  third  part  of  Gaul,  ae* 
cording  to  the  account  of  Caesar ;  but  Diodorus 
Qib.  5.)  informs  us,  that  all  the  nations  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Scythia  were  called  Gauls ;  and  we 
may  gather  from  Btrabo  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
known  world  was  possessed  by  the  Celtae ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Germans,  Qauls,  and  even  the  His- 
pani,  were  called  Celtae  Xsv  the  Greeks.  The 
Gauls,  who  had  migrated  from  eastern  regions 
towards  the  west,  till  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country  called  from  them  Ckdlia,  having  at 
length  attained  in  this  favoured  refpon  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  justified  a  diminution  of  the 
pppulation  by  migration  to  other  lands,  at  length 
determined  on  sending  expeditions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land  whence  their  race  originally 
sprung.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscos,  the 
Biturigesenjoyed  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  of 
the  G^allic  nations,  and  their  king  exercised  re- 
al  authority  over  all  Gaul.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  disposition  to  migrate  manifested  itself. 
Accordingly,  Ambi^stus  king  of  the  Bituriges, 
gave  his  nephews  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus 
each  conmiand  over  a  powerful  body  of  adven- 
turers. The  Gauls,  under  Sigovesus,  took  the 
direction  of  the  Herc3mian  forest,  which  they 
passed  through;  they  then  penetrated  lUyria, 
an4  established  themselves  in  Pannonia.  This 
branch  of  the  Ghiuls,  retaining  the  restless  spirit 
which  characterized  the  nation  at  large,  at  length 
formed  a  plan  of  further  conauest,  B.  C.  S§1. 
They  divided  their  army  into  tnree  |)arts.  One 
directed  its  efforts  against  Macedonia,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  having  defeated  and 
slain  Ptolemy  Ceraimus,  the  Macedonian  kinr. 
Another  division  laid  waste  ^Stolia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  plunder  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of 
Brennus  (younger  than  the  conqueror  of  Rome.) 
The  Gauls  were  repulsed  and  almost  extermi- 
nated, and  that  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  deity  in  defence  of  his  favoured  snrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  fictions  of  Grecian  5n;)erstition. 
The  third  branch,  commanded  by  Leonorius  and 
Lutarius,  advanced  to  Thrace,  took  Byzantium 
and  Lysimachia,  Hexamili ;  and  having  cross- 
ed the  Hellespont,  successfully  aided  Nicome- 
des,  king  of  Bithynia,  against  Zyboea.  They 
then  suMued  loma  and  £olis,  and  at  lenpth 
established  themselves  near  the  Halys,  givmg 
name  to  Galatia  or  Ghillogrsecia.  Bellovesus 
took  the  route  by  the  Alps  to  Italy,  where  he 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  their  possessions, 
the  Tuscans,  who  then  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus.  Here  he 
founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum,  Afilan.  The 
Cenomani,  who  had  accompanied  him,  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brixia  and  Verona;  the 
Salluvii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ticinus. 
The  Boii  and  Lingones,  who,  upon  crossing 
the  Alps,  foimd  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Po  already  seized  upon,  crossed  the  river, 
and  driving  before  them  not  only  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  aim  the  Umbrians,  established  them- 
selves between  the  Po  and  the  Appenines. 
The  Senones  ])ushed  their  conquest  still  far- 
ther, and  occupied  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Hadriatic,  and  extending  from  the  Ufeua,  Mon- 
torn,  near  Ravenna,  to  the  M^  EH%o  neai 
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The  northern  part  of  Italy  being  now 
in  the  possession  of  Ghillic  tribes,  was  called  Gal- 
lia ;  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  two  Gauls 
were  named,  in  reference  to  their  situation  this 
side  or  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  as  regarded 
Rome,  respectively,  Galua  Cisalpina  and  Gal- 
lia Transalpina.    In  the  year  of  Rome  364, 
A.  C.  390,  the  GKiuls  under  Brennus  waged 
against  the  Romans  the  war  in  which  the  city 
was  sacked  by  the  Barbarians.   After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  Romans  seized  on 
a  favourable  pretert  for  gaining  a  footing  in 
Tranadpine  Gaul,  and  sent  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
aid  the  Massilians  against  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  the  SaliL  A  few  years  later,  A.  U. 
C.  633,  Fabius  Maximus  and  Cn.  Domitius 
^nobarbns,  having  been  sent  to  support  the 
Mdui  against  the  Ailobro^  and  Arvemi,  sub- 
dued that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  at  first  stvled 
Provincia,  and  afterwards  Narbonensis,  from 
Narbo,  now Narbanne.    It  was  surnamed  Brac- 
catBL,  from  a  garment  worn  by  the  natives,  as 
Celtic  Gkiul  was  called  Comata,  because  the  peo- 
ple wore  long  hair.    The  Roman  possessions  in 
Gaul  were  confined  to  the  province,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Caesar,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
victories  of  Fabius.    At  the  time  that  Gaul  was 
conquered  by  Csesar, "  three  great  nations,  Cel- 
tae,  Belgs.  and  Aquitani,  distinguished  by  lan- 
guage as  by  customs,  divided  among  them  the 
whole  extent  of  Gaul."     Vid.  CeUica,  Beleica, 
and  Aquitania.    "  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  &ther,  he  introduced  a 
division  ofGaul,  equally  adapted  to  the  progress 
of  the  lemons,  to  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
to  the  prmclpal  national  distinctions,  which  had 
comprehended  a   hundred  independent  states. , 
For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  (civiUUes) 
appear  in  the  Notitia  of  GKiul,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  capital  towns,  but  to  the  whole  territory 
of  each  state.    The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Lanfuedoc^  Provence^  DaupHne^  received 
their  provmcial  appellation  from  the  colony  of 
Narbonm,    The  government  of  Aquitania  was 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Lngeris. 
The  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine 
was  styled  tne  Celtic  Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed 
a  new  denomination  from  Uie  celebrated  colony 
of  Lugdunum,  or  l/^ons.    The  Belgic  lay  be- 

Cl  the  Seine,  and  m  more  ancient  times  had 
bounded  only  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  little 
before  the  age  of  Caesar,  the  Germans,  abusing 
their  superiority  of  valour,  hi^d  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Roman  conqueror  very  eager!  v  embraced  so  flat- 
tering a  circumstance ;  and  the  Gallic  ftrontier 
of  the  Rhine,  from  BasU  to  Leyden,  received 
the  pompous  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbon- 
nese,  Aquiiaine,  the  Celtic  or  Lyonnese.  the  Bel- 
gic, and  the  two  Germanys.  "  (Oibbon.)  In  the 
new  modelling  of  the  empire  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  Graul  was  appointed  for  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  four  Praefecti  Praetorio.  His  title,  Prae- 
fectus  Praetorio  Galliarum ;  his  government  ex- 
tending over  the  diocesses  ofGaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain :  this  diocess  being  cast  into  seventeen 

Provinces,  that  is  to  sav :  1.  Logdunensis  Prima ; 
.— Secunda;   3.  —  Tertia;   4.  —  anarta;   5. 
Belgica  Primaj  6. — Secunda;  7.-— 43ermania 
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Prima;  8.— fieconda;  9.— NaibonensB  PriBftf 
10.— Secunda;    11.— Aquitania  Prima;    13.-— 
Secunda;  13.  Novem-Populana;  14.  Yiennezi- 
sis;    15.   Maxima  Sequanorum;     16.    Aloes 
Graise  and  Penninae :  17.  Alpes  Maritimae.  "Bui 
long  it  stood  not  in  this  state.    For  within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine^  during  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosiuisy  the  Bur- 
gundians,  a  great  and  populous  nation,  were 
called  in  by  Stilico,  lieutenant  to  Honorius  the 
western  emperor,  to  keep  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire against  the  French,  then  ready,  with  some 
other  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  invade  the 
same.    The  Goths,  not  long  after,  by  agreement 
with  the  same  Honorius,  leaving  their  hold  in 
Italy,  were  vested  in  Gaul  Narbonois,  by  the 
gill  of  that  emperor,  with  a  good  part  of  Tar- 
raconensis,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain;  Aqui- 
tania being  soon  after  added,  in  regard  of  the 
service  they  had  done  the  empire  in  driving  the 
Alani  out  of  Spain,  then  likely  to  have  made  a 
great  iQipression  on  that  coontrv.    And  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  the  thira,  the  French, 
who  had  long  hovered  on  thebanks  of  the  Rhone, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire, ventured  over  the  river ;  first  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
spread  themselves  over  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
which  had  not  been  subdued  bv  the  Goths  and 
Bur^undians,  excepting  a  small  comer  of  Ar- 
morica,  then  possessed  by  the  Britons."— (Ay- 
lin.)    A.  D.  562,  the  Burgundians  yielded  to 
the  overwhebning  force  of  the  Franks,  who  fol- 
lowed up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the  do> 
minions  of  the  Goths.    Under  the  pretence  of 
exterminating  the  Arian  heresy,  Clovis,  the 
christian  hero  of  the  Franks  declared  war  agiunst 
the  Goths,  and  slew  with  bis  own  hand  their 
king  Alaric,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Poictiers, 
which  transferred  the  ample  provinee  of  Aquita- 
nia to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  506. 
At  length,  25  yeai^  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  in 
a  treaty  between  Justinian  and  the  sons  of  Ck>- 
vis,  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  was  yielded  to  the  Franks,  and  thus  was 
lawfully  established  the  throne  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, A.  D.  536.    The  population  ofGaul  in 
the  lime  of  Caesar,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization existing  there,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.    On  the  former  point,  if  we  take  as 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  the  catalogue  given  bv 
Csesar  of  the  confederate  Belgae,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  the  women,children,slaves.and  such 
as  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  we  shall  find 
the  probable  amount  to  be  more  than  30,000,000. 
D.  Hume  makes  the  number  as  low  as  12,000,00^ 
and  Wallace,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  nopula- 
tion  of  ancient  nations,  extends  it  to  49,000,000. 
A  French  critic,  CI.  Ehilaure,  has  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  received  opinions  in  regara  to  the 
condition  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  perverting  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  civiias,  urbs,  and  epimUtm, 
as  used  by  Cassar.  He  argues,  that  because  avt- 
tax  is  used  in  reference  to  Tolosa,  Carcasso,  and 
Narbo,  cities  of  the  Gallic  province,  the  same 
term  would  have  been  applied  to  Bibracta,Gena- 
bum,  and  Gtergovia,  if  they  had  been  entitled  to 
rank  as  towns.    But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Tolosa,  &c.,  were  colonies,  and,  assuch,  formed 
with  their  respective  territories  independent 
states ;  enjoying,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
privileges  of  Roman  ciUzensand  therefoiecalled 
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timiUiitf  in  reference  to  their  citiiais  and  the 
immnnities  they  enjoyed.  Had  be  spoken  of 
those  same  places  without  reference  to  their  in- 
habitants or  their  privileges,  he  would  have  styl- 
ed them  wbes  or  oppida.  When  we  go  be- 
yond the  province,  we  find  him  still  using  the 
appellation  dvitos,  where  the  people  are  intend- 
ed, and  not  the  place  merely  which  they  occu- 
pied. Thus  we  read  civiUu  uEduorum,  eivi- 
tas  Arvemorum ;  but  not  eiviUu  Bibracta,  civi- 
ias  Gergovia,  because  here  ihe  places  are  in- 
tended and  not  the  people.  In  the  latter  case, 
wits  or  oppidum  are  the  proper  terms.  Nor 
are  we  to  consider,  with  Dulaure,  the  Gauls  of 
tbat  period  too  rude  to  possess  towns.  In  truth, 
their  early  migrations,  which  indicate  an  excess 
of  population,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
must  have  assembled  in  towns ;  and  we  are  jus- 
tified in  this  inference,  by  the  iact,  that  betbre 
the  Phocaeans  had  set  the  example  of  building 
cities  to  the  Gauls,  Bellovesus  founded  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  the  dty  of  Mediolanum.  (See  this 
Question  Ailly  and  ably  discussed  in  the  reply  of 
e  Qolberf  to  Dulaure,  entitled  "  Dissertatio  de 
antiquis  urbibus  Galliarum.")  Under  the  Low- 
er empire, "  when  the  government  of  the  church 
in  Gaul  had  conformed  itself  to  that  of  the 
state,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  fonned  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  cities 
to  the  disnity  of  metronolitan  sees,  correspond 
with  the  oivision  of  civu  provinces.  This  con- 
formity extends  even  to  the  particular  cantons  of 
which  each  province  was  composed,  the  ancient 
civikUes,  or  communities,  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  with  the  ancient  diocesscs.  lyAn- 
vilU,~-Ijnmire.—iBratier,  ad  Tac.  1,  p.  367, 
ed.  in  12.— Cess.  BeU.  GaU^^Strad.  i.-^Senee. 
3,  Nat,  (tiutsL--Cic,pro  M.  FbiU.'-Liv.  5,  34, 
36,  et  seqq.  38,  1^,—Plm.  33,  1,  b.—Pausam. 

10. — Po^,  4. — Justin.  S6,  3. Cisalpina. 

"It  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  times  beyond 
which  the  annals  of  Italy  do  not  reach,  the 
whole  of  that  rich  coimtry,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Lombardy,  was  possessed  by  the 
ancient  and  powerAjd  nation  of  the  Tuscans; 
but  that  subsequently  the  numerous  hordes 
which  Gaul  poured  successively  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  drove  by  deeree  the  Tuscans  from 
these  fertile  plains,  and  at  last  ccmfined  them 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etruria.  The 
Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves 
in  their  new  possessions,  proceeded  to  make 
further  inroads  into  various  ports  of  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  total- 
Iv  defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allia,  and  became  masters  of  Rome  itself. 
The  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  exploits  of 
Camillus,  or  rather,  if  Polybius  be  correct,  the 
gold  of  the  vanquished,  and  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Gauls  at  home,  preserved  the 
state.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls,  though  they 
continued  by  frequent  incursions  to  Uireaten 
and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  could 
make  no  impression  on  that  power.  Though 
leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  they 
were  almost  alwavs  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at 
Boitinum  in  Umbria ;  near  the  lake  Vadimon 
in  Etruria ;  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action 
near  the  port  of  Tekuno  in  the  same  province, 
Ihey  soon  found  themsdvea  forced  to  contend 
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not  for  conquest,  but  for  existence.  The  i 
ill  success,  however,  attended  their  efforts  in 
their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  was  irresistible ;  the  Gauls  were  beat- 
en back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  fr^om  the 
Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Roman  colo- 
nies established  and  flourishing  in  many  of  (the 
towns  which  had  so  lately  been  theirs.  Not- 
withstanding these  successive  disasters,  their 
spirit,  though  curbed,  was  still  tmsubdued ;  and 
when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  afforded  them ' 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses,  and 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  foe,  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  it.  It  is  to  their  zealous  co-ope- 
ration that  Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  degree 
the  primary  success  of  that  expedition.  By  the 
efficient  aid  which  they  afforded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  set  foot  in  luily,  and  to  16lk>w 
up  his  early  success  with  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour. '  As  long  as  that  great  commander  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  gave  employment  to  all 
the  forces  of  the  enemv,  the  Gauls  remained 
unmolested,  and  enjoyed  their  former  freedom, 
without  being  much  burdened  by  a  war  which 
was  waged  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  borders.  But  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  again  changed  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  together  with  other  disas- 
ters, had  paralysed  the  efforts  of  Carthage,  they 
once  more  saw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gaiu 
still  offered  some  resistance  even  after  that  hum- 
bled power  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ; 
but  It  was  weak  and  unavailing;  and  about 
twelve  years  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  entire  subjec- 
tion, and  became  a  Roman  proviuce.  Under 
this  denomination  it  continued  to  receive  various 
accessions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extend- 
ed Uieir  dominion  towards  the  Alis,  till  it  com- 
prised the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Italy  which 
lies  between  those  mountains  and  the  rivers 
Macra  and  Rubicon.  It  was  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Togata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gallia  Comata  was  applied.  Another  frequent 
distinction  is  that  of  Ulterior  and  Citerior.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  the  Gauls  held  was  included  in  the  figure 
of  a  triangle,  which  had  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  Adriatic,  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Qallica,  Sinigagtia,  for 
the  base.  This  is,  however,  but  a  rough  sketch, 
which  requires  a  more  accurate  delineation. 
The  following  limits  will  be  found  sufiiciently 
correct  to  answer  every  purpose.  The  river  Or- 
gus,  Orca.  will  define  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Qaul  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Po^  which  river  will  then  serve  as  a 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Liguria,  till  it  receives 
the  Tidone  on  its  right  bank.  Along  this 
small  stream  we  may  trace  the  western  limit, 
up  to  its  source  in  the  Appenines,  and  the 
southern  along  that  chain  to  the  river  Rubico, 
JFHwmesinOj  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Rimini.  To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Italian 
lakes  will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rhse- 
tia  and  other  Alpine  districts.  The  AthesLs, 
Adige,  from  the  point  where  it  meets  that  line, 
and  subsequently  the  Po,  will  distinguish  it 
on  the  east  and  south  fh>m  Venetia;  and  the 
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Adriatic  will  dose  the  last  side  of  this  uregn- 
lar  figure.  The  chanu:ter  which  is  given  ns  of 
this  portion  of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as 
abounding  in  wine,  com.  and  every  kind  of 
grain.  Innumerabk  herds  of  swine,  both  for 
public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  fo- 
rests }  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions 
of  every  kind,  that  travellers  when  ai  an  inn 
did  not  fiiid  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of 
every  article  which  they  required,  but  oaid  so 
much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  ramisb- 
ed  them  \  and  this  charge  at  the  highest  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as.  As  a  proof  of  the 
richness  of  the  country,  Strabo  remarks,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  which  it  contained. 
The  wool  ^wn  there  was  of  the  finest  and 
softest  quality ;  and  so  abundant  was  the  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  was 
commonly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses. 
Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
ornament  of  its  dignity.  The  division  or  Cisal- 
pine Gkiul  into  Transpadana  and  Cispedana  is 
one  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  which  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  adopt  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  extensive  province."  The  whole 
of  this  country  was  'distributed  among  Gallic 
trib^,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  chief 
cities,  are  as  follows:  Salassi;  city,  Augusta. 
'PT8sXona.(Auo9U) ;  Of oKt,Comum,  Bergamum 
(Como  and  Bergamo)]  Cenomani^  Cremona, 
Brixia,  Mantua  (Crvnuma  Brescia^  Mantoua) ; 
LvngoneSf  Forum  Allieni,  Ravenna  (.FVrrara 
and  Ravenna) ;  BoHf  Bononia,  Faventia  {Bo- 
Icgna,  and  F^ienza) ;  Anamani^  Parma  (Par- 
fna);  InsudreSfMeaLolanum^Milan);  TYMtHiU^ 
Auffusta  Taurinorum  (  TStrin^  Chief  rivers ; 
Pacras,  with  its  tributaries,  Ticinus,  Addua, 
Mincius,  Tanarus,  and  Trebia.     Cramer. 

Gallicos  Aoeb,  was  a]^plied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Ariminum,  whence  the 
Ghdli  Senones  were  banished,  and  which  was 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Ldv.  23,  c 
14, 1.  39,  c.  U.-^Cic.  Cat.  Z.—Cas.  Civ.  1,  c. 
29.— —Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf  ot  Lyons. 

Galunahia  stlva,  a  wood  near  Cumee  in 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
It  furnished  the  fleet  with  which  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  afterwards  infested  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  now  called  Fin^toiii  Casid  VUUiumo.  Cram. 
"^Juv.  3,  V.  307. 

Galufolb,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Saien- 
tmes,  on  the  Ionian  Sea. 

GALLOORJsaA.     Vid.  Croiatia, 

Ganoaridjb,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Granges.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attribu- 
ted this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence  of  his 
troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer.  Flaccus 
among  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  Justin.  12,  c.  8. 
— OiM^.  9,  c.  2.— Ftr^.  Mn.  3,  v.  9n.^fUce. 
6,  V.  67. 

Ganges,,  a  large  river  of  India,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Gangeticus  Sinus,  Bof  of  Bengal, 
and  whidi  was  but  little  known  to  antiquity. 
"  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to  the  point  where 
it  changes  from  Scythian  to  Indian,  by  opening 
a  passage  thrcmgh  a  chain  of  mountains,  was 


not  known  in  geagni{diy  till  oar  days.''  (D'iii* 
viUe.)  **  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hmdoos, 
Padae.  and  Boora  Oonga,  or  "  the  river,"  by 
way  or  eminence.  This  mighty  river  was  long 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  north  side  c£ 
the  Himalak  mountains,  till  the  fiust  caine  to  be 
doubted  by  Mr.  Colebrook ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Lieut.  Webb  beinff  sent  in  180S  by  the 
Bengal  government  to  explore  its  sources,  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  diflerent  streams  above  Ami- 
war,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south 
side  of  the  snowy  mountains.  At  some  places 
above  the  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  the  Gan- 
ges is  fordable  *,  but  its  navigation  is  never  in^ 
terrupted.  At  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the 
sea,  tne  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest,  llus  depth  it  retains  all 
the  way  to  thesea,  where,  however,  the  settling' 
of  sand,  by  the  neutralization  of  the  current, 
from  the  meeting  of  the  tide  with  the  stream 
of  the  river,  produces  bars  and  shallows  which 
prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The 
accessions,  which  the  Ganges  receives  in  the 
spring  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  are 
not  considerable.  At  any  great  distance  from 
the  sources,  as  at  Patna,  any  cause  aflectlDg 
these  sources  produces  little  comparative  efiect 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the 
Granges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Cossimbazar  and  tbeM- 
linghy,  are  given  off  to  the  west.  These  unite 
to  form  the  BMgVy,  or  Bhagiratky,  on  which 
the  port  of  CaieitUa  is  situatei.  It  is  the  only 
branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships,  and  in 
some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  only  secondary  branch  which  i» 
at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Ckandah 
river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  rivers  called  the  Sunderbimds^  with  num&> 
rous  islands,  covered  with  the  profiise  and  rank 
vegetation  called  jungle,  affording-hannts  lo  nu- 
merous tigers. .  These  branches  occupy  an  ex- 
tent of  200  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Gan- 
ges is  calculated  to  discharge  in  the  dryseason 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second;  and,  as 
its  water  has  double  the  volume  when  at  its 
height,  and  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that 
time  discharge  405,000  cubic  feet.  The  ave- 
rage for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000. 
That  line  of  the  Ganges  which  lies  betweenr 
OangooPre,  or  the  source  of  the  leading  stream, 
and  Sagorislaxidf  below  Cakutta,  is  held  parti- 
cularly sacred.  The  main  body,  which  goes 
east  to  join  the  Brakmapootra^  is  not  regaraed 
with  equal  veneration.  Certain  parts  of  the 
line  now  mentioned  are  esteemed  more  sacred 
than  the  rest,  and  are  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims  from  great  distances  to  peribrm  their 
ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  employed 
in  their  ceremonies.  Wherever  the  river  hap- 
pens to  run  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  its 
general  direction,  it  is  considered  as  peculiarly 
holy.  The  |)laces  most  superstitiously  revered 
are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called  Prafogs,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna  with 
the  Gsuiges  at  AUakabad.  The  others  are  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains.  Burdwar^  where 
the  river  escapesfrom  the  mountains,  and  Sagor 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bboglf,  are  also  sa- 
cred.   The  water  of  the  Gan^  is  esteemed 
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ftr  iti  medieiiial  yixtaes,  and  on  that  account 
dmnk  by  Mahometans  as  -well  as  Hindoos.  In 
the  British  courts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as' the 
Koran  is  for  Bdahometans  and  the  go^els  for 
Christians.  The  waters  of  the  Gan^  are  aug- 
mented by  many  saecessive  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  very  lai^  rivers.  On  its  right  bank 
it  receives  the  TiMmia,  which  has  a  previous 
course  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  Hi- 
nuUak  between  the  SuUedge  and  the  Ganges, 
and  falls  into  the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  AUor 
habad.  It  is  said  to  receive  at  the  same  point  a 
rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account  the 
junction  is  eaUed,  according  to  Tiefenthaler, 
TVebeni,  or  the  confluence  ofthree  rivers.  The 
€hgra,  aAer  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  British  district  of  Kimaoon,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  Qoorkka  territory,  passes  near 
Pizabady  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Berar,  where 
it  is  called  Z>n0a,  being  (»e  of  the  longest  tribu- 
taries which  the  Ganges  receives.  MaUe-Brw^. 

Gabaiumtbs,  (sing.  ItofWRos,)  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  ''  Major  Rennel 
and  theleamed  Lareher  consider  Ftzza/n  as  the 
ancient  country  of  the  ChiramamUss  a  point 
atill,  however,  very  doubtful."  The  name  of 
the  modem  town  OemiaA  resembles  that  of  the 
ancient  Garuna.  MaiU-Brwn, — Virg.  JE%.  4, 
▼.  196^  1. 6,  V.  795.— I^Mom.  4,  v.  334.— STtro^.  2. 
— P;ii».  5,  c.  a— Stf.  B,  1,  V.  1^,  1. 11,  V.  181. 

GaboInus  mons.  now  St.  Angela^  a  lofty 
mountain  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  tiie 
form  of  a  promontoiy  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  promoDtoiy  is  now  called  PuiUa  di  ViesU, 
and  extends  between  the  bays  of  Kodi  and  Man- 
firedonia.  One  of  the  summits  of  this  hill  was 
called  Drium,  from  which  there  issued  a  stream 
whose  waters  were  of  peculiar  virtue  in  h< 


Garonne,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  ^Mf- 
deoMx,  this  river  expands  itself,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  bay.  Here  the  name  of 
Garonne  is  exchanged  for  that  of  Gironde, 
which  is  used  to  designate  the  present  depart- 
ment on  its  southern  bank.  The  caiud  royal 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Garonne  with  the 
Mediterranean,  aoiting  with  that  river  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tarn,  near  the  city  of  7\m- 
Umse,  and  passing  through  the  departments  of 
Upper  Garonne,  Avde,  and  HeranU,  Uie  former 
iMngnedoe, 

Gauoameli,  a  village  near  Arbela,  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  between  that  river,  the  Buma- 
dus,  and  the  Zabus,  where  Alexander  obtained 
his  second  victoiy  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 
^S^ab.  2  and  16. 

Gaulus  and  Qauleon,  I.  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  contiguous  and 
belonged  to  Melita  (Malta),  and  is  now  called 

Chso. IL  Another,  on  the  coast  of  Crete 

towards  Libya,  called  also  Goso  in  modem  geo- 
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the  disorders  of  cattle.  Horace,  Lucan,  and 
Silius  Italicna,  have  celebrated  tlus  spot  in  their 
v«i8es.  Virg.  JEn,  11,  v.  S67.-~l4icafi.  5,  v. 
880. 

GARoirau,  a  valley  near  Plateea,  with  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  where  Actseon  was  tom 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs.    Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  156. 

Gargarus,  (plur.  a,  orwn,)a.  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Troas,  near  mount  Ida,  famous  for  its 
fertility.  Virg.  <?.  1,  v.  IQQ.-^Maerob.  5,  c.  20. 
-^Strab.  13.— Piin.  5,  c.  30, 

Garumna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  Ga^ 
ronne,  rising  in  the  P^renean  mountains,  and 
separating  Gallia  Celtica  from  Aqnitania.  It 
falls  into  me  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the  per- 
severing labours  of  Lewis  14Ui,  a  communicar 
don  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  canal  of 
Langnedoe,  carried  upwards  of  100  miles 
through  hills  and  over  valieya.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 
Accoraing  to  the  early  division  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  when  Aqnitania  was  extended  to  the 
Liger,  this  river  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Novem  Populana.  la  its  course  it  watered 
the  regions  of  the  Garumni,  who  dwelt  near 
its  source,  the  Niti^briges,  the  Bituriges,  the 
Vibttd,  and  the  Saatones  who  occupied  the 
lands  from  its  mouth.  This  river,  the  third  of 
the  purely  Gallic  streams  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance that  empty  into  the  ocean,  received  the 
tributary  waters  oi  almost  all  the  many  rivers 
and  rivulets  that  drain  the  provinces  of  Guiefine, 
Gaseowy.  and  Languedoe.  Below  the  mouth  of 
tiie  QorJegne^  which  discharges  itself  into  the 


rAURus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines.  iMcan.  2,  v.  667.— fitf .  12,  v.  160.— 
Stat.  3,  Sylv.  5,  v.  99. 

Gaza,  a  town  of  Palestine  upon  the  south, 
and  towards  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  was  near 
the  coast  between  Ascalon  and  Raphia,  and, 
though  destroyed  by  Alexander,  it  stiU  occupies 
its  foraier  sxte^  and  holds  its  former  name,  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  after  its  demolition.  This  was 
a  pnncipal  town  of  the  Philistines,  the  gigantic 
oropring  of  Anak,  and  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Jews,  who  waged  such  unreloDitiog  wars 
with  that  people,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
According  to  Mela,  the  origin  of  this  name, 
which  was  a  Persian  word  signifying  <9va5utv», 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
made  the  depoaitoiy  of  a  part  of  his  treasures  br 
Cambyses,  the  Persian  king.  Voesius,  in  his 
commentaiT  upon  the  Latin  geographer,  suffi- 
ciently establishes,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  that  name.  "  The  port,''  according  to 
D*Anvllle,"formed  a  town  at  some  distance, 
and  a  small  stream  mns  a  little  beyoiMi  iir 
Msla,  1,  11.— FoM.  ad  Pomp.  Md. 

G^drOsia,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  Cry- 
threan  or  Arabian  Sea.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  formed  by  the  Boetius  mons,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Arachosia ;  the  Arbiti  montes  lay 
between  it  and  the  nearer  India;  while  on  the 
west,  its  deserts  were  prolonged  in  those  of  Car* 
mania.  A  few  rivers  on  the  coast  discharged 
their  feeble  waters  into  th«  ocean ;  but  towards 
the  mountains,  the  desert  and  the  desert  sands 
disputed  the  empire  of  man.  The  armies  of 
Semiramis  and  Cyrus  were  unable  to  contend 
with  the  inhospitality  of  these  barren  and  bum- 
ing  regions;  and  that  of  Alexander,  on  its  re- 
turn from  India  through  the  same  steril  tract, 
lost  more  than  all  its  battles  or  its  victories 
had  cost  or  gained.  The  inhabitants  who 
dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  were  Ichthvophagi ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  waves  affbrdea  tnem  atonce 
clothing  and  food.  The  modem  name  of  the 
country  is  Mekran,  and  Pura,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal towards  the  borders  of  Carmania,  is  the  mo> 
dem  Foreg  or  Pwrg.    Am. — Strab. 

Gela,  a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Sici- 
ly, about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  Gelm.  It  was  built  by  a 
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Rhodian  and  Cretan  colony,  713  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  After  it  iuul  continued  in  ex- 
istence 404  rears,  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tnm,  carried  the  inhabitants  to  Phiniias^  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  founded, 
and  he  employed  the  stones  of  Gkila  to  beautify 
his  own  Q\ty,  Phintias  was  also  called  Gkla. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  CkUnsit^  Qelai^ 
and  GeUvni.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  708.— -Patts.  3, 
C.46. 

GelOnbs,  and  GelOni,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
They  painted  themsel\res  to  appear  more  terri- 
ble in  Dattle.  They  were  descended  from  Ge- 
lonus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  16. — 
Mn.  d,  V.  73&.— Afc2a,  1,  c.  L—Claudian  inRuf. 
1,  V.  315. 

GemoniAj  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
cases of  crmiinals  were  thrown.  SueL  Tib. 
63  and  6l.—TacU,  Hist.  3,  c.  74. 

GsNABUM,  a  town  of  Celtic  GKiul,  upon  the 
Liger,  belonging  to  the  Camutes.  Its  modern 
name  of  OrUam  it  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people  the  Aureiiani.  Cos,  B.  C. 
7,3.— I^wcan.  1^440. 

Geneva,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well-for- 
tified city,  in  the  countiV  of  the  Allobroges  on 
the  Rhone,  as  it  passes  from  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nus,  now  Lake  of  Geneva^  to  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  This  town,  of  some 
repute  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Csssar, 
was  held  by  the  Allobrop^es,  on  ine  borders  of 
the  Helvetii,  the  progenitors  of  the  Swiss.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  latter  people,  giving  name 
to  a  very  large  canton. 

Genua,  now  OcTioay  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
curia.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  city,  which 
ooes  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  important 
place  in  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history,  repre- 
sent it  as  taking  part  with  the  Romans  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  as  suffering  the  penalty  of 
its  adherence,  being  burnt  to  the  ground  bv 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general  It  was  rebuilt 
b}[  the  Romans,  and  contmued,  as  the  capital  of 
Liguria,  one  of  the  11  regions  into  which  Au- 
gustus portioned  Italy,  to  belong  to  them  till  the 
overthrow  of  their  empire.  About  the  year  600 
of  our  era.  Genua  was  again  laid  waste,  the 
Lombards,  under  their  king  Alboinus,  having 
taken  and  pillaged  it.  The  present  town  was 
built  by  Charlemagne,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
ambition  and  power.  As  an  mdependent  com- 
monwealth, it  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country  of  LijBfu- 
ria,  and  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
the  Baleares,  a  ])art  of  Tuscany,  and  even  the 
distant  ConstanlinopoUtan  suburb  of  Pera.  Its 
wars  with  Pisa  ana  Venice,  and  the  facilities 
which  these  and  other  internal  dissentions  of  the 
Italians  gave  to  foreign  powers,  deprived  Genoa, 
first  of  her  liberty,  then  of  her  mdependence, 
and  lastly  of  her  political  existence.  Liv.  21, 
c.32,l.Si8,c.46,1.30,c.  1. 

Genusus,  now  Sevmo,  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  ApoUonia.  Lu^ 
can.  5,  V.  462. 

Gdumsa.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Onsei 
montes,  which  extended  south  from  the  Cithae- 
ron  mons  across  the  territory  of  Megaris,  was 
eall^  Geraneia,  and  was  said  to  afford  the  only 
passage  through  its  defiles  from  the  north  of 
Greece  to  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  fortified  in 
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such  a  manlier  as  to  render  it  ( 
ticahle.  The  modem  name  of  this  pass  iM'Dtr^ 
beni-vifwUt  and  it  continues  to  be  the  avenue  for 
travelleis  into  the  Morea.     TAiMyd 

Germania.  The  geographical  description  of 
Germany  for  any  given  era  or  age,  will  suffice 
for  that  age  or  that  era  alone ;  and  the  Germar 
ny  of  Tacitus  is  not  the  Germany  of  any  other 
Roman  geographer.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  student  may  not  be  rather  misled  than  in- 
structed in  our  account  of  this  country,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  it  jn  various  sections, 
as  represented  in  one  age  bv  Caesar,  in  another 
by  Strabo,  in  a  third  bv  fliny;  and  lastly,  lo 
compare  all  these  with  the  relations  of  the  most 
approved  among  modem  geographers.  A  se- 
cond division,  applicable  more  particular^  to  the 
moral  aud  ethnognqphical  description  of  Germa- 
ny, will  require  that  the  period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  occupation,  that,  during  which  the  con- 
quering legions  of  the  emperors  established  their 
name  and  precarious  authority  beyond  the  RMne, 
and  that  which  is  generally  designated  as  the 
dark  or  middle  ages,  be  carefully  separated  and 
distinguished  Before  attempting  the  complir 
cated  relation  of  the  various  divisions,  both  in 
regard  to  time  and  place,  the  various  people  and 
the  infinite  geographical  changes,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  greatest  extent  of  Germany  was 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  and  from  tfaie  Dt^ 
nube  to  the  Northern  seas.  This  was  Oerwianf 
Proper,  or  the  Greater  Germanv,  called  also 
Transrhenana,  to  distingoish  it  rrom  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Belgic  Gaul  west  of  the  Rhimef  which, 
from  the  access  of  German  tribes,  and  the  pre^ 
valence  of  German  manners,  dec,  was  caiUed 
also  Germany.  This  smaller  province  of  that 
name  was  considered  as  altogether  distinct  from 
the  country  called  from  one  of  its  tribes  0mM»- 
nff  and  included  in  the  abovenlefined  boundar 
ries ;  and  all  that  region  which  is  now  called 
Germa/w,  south  of  the  Damdx^  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  the  account  of  Grermania  Antiqua,  of 
which  it  was  not  considered  a  part.  Of  the  na- 
tural divisions  of  German/^  formed  by  her  moon- 
tains  and  rivers,  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
but  confused  accounts,  demonstrating  nothing 
more  fully  than  the  ignorance  of  their  anthors. 
Concerning  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gerrn^ 
ny,  it  is  easy  to  form  plausible  theories ;  and  not 
a  doubt  remains  that  the  first  people  of  this  vast 
region  were  Celts,  who  migrated  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history  from  the  regions  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis  towards  the  farthest  wt8L(Vid.  CeUa.) 
So  far  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  one  origin, 
and  so  far  they  were  one  people;  but  the  Ger- 
mans of  this  race  had  long  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  tribes  that  in  the  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  who  were  justly  c(mside9red  to  be 
a  separate  people.  In  order  to  produce  some- 
thing like  a  regular  succession  in  the  account  of 
the  various  settlements  which  we  shall  have  to 
detail,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the  early 
tribes  that  successively  established  themselvei 
in  Germawf.  The  fii^  branch  from  the  Ta- 
nais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
seas;  a  second  population,  crossing  the  Viskda 
and  the  Oder,  fixed  themselves  for  a  period  be- 
tween the  latter  river  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  coon- 
try  now  foiminga  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
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fVKttJB.  TlMsevcM  the  SiieWe  family,  which 
afterwards  became  and  long  eontinned  the  chief 
hive  of  the  German  migratory  tribes.  An  early 
detachment  that  first  crossed  the  Elbe  and  jour- 
neyed towards  the  borders  of  the  RkiMe,  were 
the  Semnones,  supposed  in  antiquity  the  noblest 
of  the  Sneric  race.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Casti,  and  the  other  people  living  towards  the 
Rhine,  from  whence  the  Batavi  and  all  the 
gteater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ger- 
wtoMf.  At  the  same  time  the  Danish  peninsula, 
Chen  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  from  the  name 
of  its  inhabitantSi  wasjpeopled  by  races  of  men 
called  Cimbri  and  IVntones^  while  the  still 
more  nonhem  regions,  by  the  gulfe  of  Finland 
and  Bothnia,  were  held  by  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
manic people  called  Fenni  or  Finni,  by  some 
authors  considered  of  Sarmatian,  and  not  of 
ficythian  or  Germanic  origin.  Among  innu- 
merable tribes  of  these  people,  aU  the  country 
of  ancient  Oermamif  was  distribated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  de-. 
fine  their  settlements,  more  particularly  as 
these  were  subject  to  continual  change.  With- 
out attempting  this,  we  shall  pass  to  the  differ- 
ent accounts  and  descriptions  of  Germany 
accordingto  the  most  authentic  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. The  first  among  these,  in  point  of 
time  and  authority,  is  Caesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, in  which  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
territory  of  the  Suevi.  Of  these  people  the 
principal  were  the  Semnones,  between  the 
Warta  and  the  Odir;  the  Longobardi,  border- 
ing upon  the  Semnones  in  the  district  of  Bran^ 
denburg;  the  Angli  and  Varini,  who,  with  five 
other  tribes,  formeid  one  confederacy,  and  dwelt 
between  the  Eibe  and  the  Suevic  ocean.  The 
Germania  of  Strabo,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  included  only  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhine,  the  Dtmube,  and  the 
Elbe ;  which  last  river,  according  to  that  geo- 
grapher, divided  Germany  into  two  parts,  the 
inown  and  the  unknown.  The  (Germany  of 
Pomponius  Mela  extended  but  little  bevond  that 
of  Strabo.  In  the  works  of  Pliny  we  mid,  how- 
ever, all  Sarmatia,  nearly,  included  in  the 
limits  of  Germany;  but  this  Was  at  no  time, 

Siliticallv  considered,  a  recognised  description, 
e  diviaes  all  Qemumy  between  the  Istevones, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  ocean 
to  the  springs  of  the  Danube ;  (he  Erminones, 
between  the  Danube  and  Vindilia;  the  Vindili 
aXong  the  Baltic  and  the  Cimbric  Chersonese; 
the  uigerones  in  Scania  and  Finningia;  and 
the  Pencini  to  the  east  of  all  these  people  as  far 
as  the  Tanais  and  the  Pains  Msotis.  The  var 
nous  emigrations  of  the  Suevic  tribes,  with  par- 
ticular names  which  they  imparted  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  took  up  their  abodes,  soon 
reduced  the  name  of  Suevia  to  signify  merely 
the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  VisUUa. 
It  might  he  possible  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  subdivisions  of  the  two  races  of  Cimbri  and 
Suevi,  the  great  division  of  the  Teutonic  or 
€terman  family,  but  such  a  list  would  occupy 
too  large  asp»ce ;  and,  though  of  great  value  in 
tradnff  the  origin  of  nations,  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  illustrate  the  writings  of  antiquity. 
For  that  pmjioee  we  muM  examine  particularly 
the  Germania  RomaDa.  The  fiirst  conflict  of  the 
Romans  with  the  people  fk'om  beyond  the  Rhine, 
when  Marios  JsT^pagpiedto  havemftdea  ttcmen- 


dous  slaughter  of  the  united  Cimbri  and  T«u- 
tones,  was  B.  C.  114.  The  seats  abandoned  by 
these  people  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Suevi,  who  already  began  to  extend  themselves 
towards  the  west.  For  a  long  time  no  intert'er- 
ence  of  the  Germans  with  the  Roman  provinces 
gave  them  a  place  in  Roman  history,  and  we 
Know  little  ot  their  state.  The  conquests  of 
Csesar.  and  the  defeat  of  A  riovistus,  in  no  respect 
altered  the  common  limits  of  Germany  ana  the 
empire,  though  they  repressed  the^  advances  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  urgingforward  towards 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  regions  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius  saw  the  reduction  of  Grer- 
many  to  the  form  of  a  province;  divided,  for  the 
most  part,  among  dinerent  people,  as  follows: 
the  country  between  the  D^mube  and  the  Rhine, 
as -far  as  the  Mtyne,  comprising  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  or  the  Grand  Duchy,  of  Baden  and  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  was  occupied  by  the 
Allemani  and  Marcomanni,  of  Suevic  origin, 
but  early  separated  and  distinguished  by  Uieir 
proper  name.  North  of  these,  along  the  margin 
of  the  Rhine,  were  the  Teucteri,  the  Usipii,  and 
the  Marsaci :  extending  east  towards  the  Ems, 
were  foimd  the  Frisii,  the  Bructeri,  the  Batavi, 
the  Chamavi,  the  Marsii,  and  the  Sicambri,  ail 
included  in  the  nation  of  the  IstSBvones,  occu- 
pying the  modem  kingdom  of  HoUamd  and  the 
Grand  Duchies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Hesse 
Darmsladt.  Still  farther  east  the  Chauci  oc- 
cupied the  region  lying  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Elbe,  towards  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  or 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Between  the  same 
rivers,  but  nearer  to  their  rise,  the  Cherusci  and 
Catti,  possessed  the  coimtry  now  divided  among 
Uie  peuy  states  of  central  Germany.  From  the 
Elbe  to  the  Oder,  the  Suevi,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Lonsobardi  were  the  prin- 
cipal, held  that  which  anerwards  received  the 
name  of  Saxony^  being  themselves  no  longer  the 
great  parent  stock  of  all  the  German  races. 
**  The  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  or 
that  which  corresponds  with  modem  Holsiein, 
contfiined  two  nations  highlv  illustrious  in  their 
progress;  on  one  side  the  Angli,  on  the  other 
the  Saxones.  These  last  were  bounded  in  their 
primitive  state  by  the  issue  of  the  Elbe.**  The 
Burgundiones,  Guthones,  Semnones,  and  Lon- 
gobardi, were  fixed  in  those  parts  which  is  now 
formed  into  Brandenburg.  The  people  of  that 
part  of  Germania  which  is  now  called  PomerO' 
nia,  were  Goths,  Rugii,  and  Hemles.  Bohemia 
was  occupied  by  the  Boii,  and  the  Gtuadi  were 
settled  in  Moravia.  During  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  preceded  and  led  to 
its  fall,  such  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Germany.  In  the  latter 
days  of  this  exhausted  power,  new  names,  if  not 
new  people,  began  to  figure  in  Grermany,  which 
loses  the  name  for  solongatimedistioguishing 
it.  The  Franks,  a  league  of  all  the  principii5 
German  tribes  known  as  the  Chauci,  Catti,  Bni&- 
teri,  6cc.  united  with  the  Saxons  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and,  pushine  across  the  barriers  of  the 
Rhine,  began  to  seeK  for  settlements  among  the 
more  civilized  people  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
Gaul,  Hispania,  and  even  the  shores  of  Africa, 
became  the  prey  of  these  barbarians.  Yet  these 
were  not  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  Ger- 
many sent  forth  in  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
power  to  revenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  that  It 
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had  sufltamad  firom  it  In  the 
t7  and  strength.  The  Lombards,  expeUed  from 
their  seats  by  yet  more  savage  tribes,  advanced 
towards  the  empire :  and  while  a  Lombard  na- 
tion was  established  in  Italy,  so  mach  of  Ger- 
many as  had  been  held  by  them  before  now  took 
the  name  of  the  Vandili.  The  same  people 
spread  themselves  over  Pomeranian  when  the 
more  aocient  inhabitants,  the  Goths  and  Heruli, 
passed  also  to  the  invasion  of  the  empire.  From 
the  northern  regions  (now  Mecklenburg^)  the 
Vandals,  in  formidable  numbers,  threatened  the 
defenceless  provinces  that  had  vainly  trusted  to 
the  name  and  protection  of  the  Roman  arms ; 
and  their  country,  thus  abandoned,  was  soon 
occupied  by  the  Vendili  or  Wends,  who  were 
preparing  a  powerful  empire  in  the  north.  Such, 
were  the  changes  that  were  alteringthe  political 
geography  of  Germany  while  the  Franks  were 
engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Graul  and  the 
establishment  of  a  German  empire  upon  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Rhme,  now  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
(  Vid.  Pranci.)  The  manners  of  the  Germans 
were  various,  according  to  the  tribe  and  the 
times;  they  were,  however,  all  a  warlike  people, 
and  distinguished  alike  for  the  virtues  and  the 
blemishes  of  uncivilized  life.  Their  religion  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  interpret  according  to 
the  notions  of  their  own  mytnologv ;  but  very 
little  resemblance  existed,  in  fact,  between  the 
rude  worship  of  German^  and  the  refined  reli- 
gion of  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  worship 
of  Odin  prevailed,  and  of  this  religion  were 
those  barbarians  who  established  the  Saxon  do- 
minion in  Britain.  In  the  cosmc^raphy  of  He3r- 
lin  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name :  "  Germany  was  thus  called 
first  by  the  Romans,  (as  some  conceive,)  who, 
seeing  the  people  both  in  customs,  speech,  and 
course  of  life,  so  like  those  of  Gallia,  called  them 
brothers  to  the  Gauls.  And  of  this  mind  is 
Strabo,  who,  speaking  of  the  great  resemblance 
which  was  between  those  nations,  concludes  that 
the  Romans  did,  with  very  good  reason,  call 
themGrermans;  intending  to  signify  that  they 
were  brethren  of  the  Gauls.  But  this  is  to  be 
tmderstood  of  those  people  onlv  which  dwelt 
next  to  Ghiul,  it  being  very  well  observed  by  Ta- 
citus, that  Germany  was  at  first  naiionis  nan 
geruis  nomen^  the  name  of  some  nations  only 
and  not  of  all  the  country.  Others  will  have  the 
name  to  be  merely  Dutch,  deriving  it  from  Ger, 
which  signified  aU  ;  and  the  word  man  signi- 
fying in  that  language  as  in  ours."  Bochart 
refers  the  name  also  to  Grer,  which  he  derives 
from  the  ancient  Gallic,  signifying  guerre,  or 
war,  and  supposes  that  this  name  of  warrior 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Gauls.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  ancient  Germany,  between  its 
three  great  boundaries,  the  Danubius,  the  Rhe- 
nus,  and  the  Vistula,  were  the  Amisia,  Ems, 
which  passed  throueh  the  country  of  the  Fran- 
cic  league;  the  Visurgis,  (or  iVeser,)  which 
arose  in  the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  and,  to- 
wards its  mouth,  divided  the  Chauci  into  the 
Greater  and  the  Less;  and  the  Albis,  Elbe,  di- 
viding the  Suevi  from  the  people  of  Cimbric 
or  Cimbro-Saxon  origin,  and  emptjring  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  All 
these  rivers  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean. 
East  of  the  Albis,  the  Viadrus,  Oder,  after 
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draining  in  aever^  brBnehes  the  Saeric  cou* 
tries,  potired  its  waters  into  the  Sinus  Codanns, 
now  BaUic  Sea.  Of  all  these  rivers,  the 
chief  tributaries  were  the  Menus,  Mofne,  be- 
longing to  the  Bhinej  into  which  it  flows  near 
AkitlZf  the  Lupia,  JAppe,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  same  river  farther  north;  and 
the  Sala,  which  belongs  to  Thuringia,  and 
empties  into  the  Elbe.  A  striking  feature  in 
the  geography  of  Germany  is  the  mountains, 
which,  in  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  Hercy- 
nian,  and,  in  modem  timesL  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Hariz,  extend  with  the  woods  of  the  same 
name  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south-west  of 
Grermsny.     Vid.  Ekrcynii  JMantes. 

Gbrka,  a  town  of  Arabia,  **  on  a  little  gn]( 
making  a  creek  of  the  Sinus  Persicos.  A  city 
enriched  by  the  conunerce  of  the  perfumes 
brought  from  the  Sabeean  country,  sent  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  and  across  the  desert 
to  Petra.  The  city,  for  the  construction  of 
whose  houses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt  were 
used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  el  KaHf:*  lyAnmUe. 

Gbbrha,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  ooan- 
tr^  the  Boiystnenes  rises.  The  kings  of  Scy- 
thia were  generally  buried  in  their  territories. 
Heradat.i,c.ll. 

Gerus,  and  Gnuuius,  a  river  of  Scythia.  li. 
4,c.  56. 

GsRONTHRJE,  a  towu  of  Laoonla,  where  a 
yearly  festival,  called  Oerenlkraa,  was  observed 
m  honour  of  Mars.  Paius.  Laeon.  This  town 
belonged  to  the  Eleutherolacones,  and  was  of 
great  antiquity. 

GfiRtTNiuM,  a  fortified  place  in  Apulia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Frentani,  a  few  miles  from  Luce- 
ria  upon  the  north.  It  sufiered  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Hannibal,  being  laid  waste  by  that  ge- 
neral after  his  campaign  a^inst  the  temporizing 
Fabius.  The  Carthaginians  wintered  within 
its  walls,  and  converted  its  public  buildings  into 
store-houses  for  provisions,  &c.  Peli/b. — Lw, 
22,18. 

Gessoriacom,  the  name  of  Boulogne  before 
it  assumed  that  of  Bononia,  from  which  its  mo- 
dem appellation  is  derived. 

Get  A,  a  people  of  European  Scythia,  near 
the  Daci.  Ovid,  who  was  banished  in  their 
country,  describe  them  as  a  savage  and  warlike 
nation.  The  word  Qeticus  is  frequently  used 
for  Thracian.  Otnd.  de  Pont.  TVisl.  6,  el.  7, 
V.  lU.-^Strab.  l.-^SUU.  2.  S^lv.  2,  r.  61,  1. 
3,  s.  1,  V.  ir—lMcan.^  v.  54,  L  3,  y.  95. 
Though  the  Gets  were  unquestionably  Gtoths, 
and  though  the  whole  extensive  people  who,  as 
Gk>tthi,  or  under  analojgfous  names,  mvaded  the 
Empire,  were  also  designated  sometimes  by  the 
term  Getse,  yet,  in  the  more  limited  application 
of  the  name,  the  latter  were  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Dacia  between 
the  Danubius  and  the  Iwnaster. 

Getulia.     Vid.  GaUUia. 

Glaucos  sinus,  "  a  gulf  which  confines  Ljr- 
cia  on  the  side  of  Caria,"  now  the  Gulf  of  Maeri. 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Telmissus,  the  modem  Mderi,  whence  the  name 
Telmissus,  often  applied  tothe  Sinus.  lyAnvilk. 

Glissas,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Aonius  Campus,  on  mount  Hypatus. 

G1.0TA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  ClfdM. 
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Gltffu.  *'  This  is  apparently  the  fortress 
called  by  Poljbius  Glympes,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  in  the  northern  part  of  Laco- 
nia,  on  the  Argive  fironuer.  It  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Tittle  town  of  Cosmopolis,  which 
IS  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  modem  Laco- 
nia."    Cram,-^Polfyb.  4. 

Gkatu.     ViiL  Egnalia, 

GNoesuSy  a  flunous  citv  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
dence of  lung  Minos.  This  city  was  situated 
ontheamall  river Ceratus,  now  Cartero,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  name  of  this  town. 
It  derived  its  early  importance  and  splendour 
from  kinf  Minos,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kineoom;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
gends of  iable  for  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Dseda- 
ffis,  which  contained  the  Minotaur  said  to  have 
oeen  in  its  neighbourhood.  Long  Candia  is  the 
modem  name  applied  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gnoasus.    Sbrab,  10, 476.— jZ.  £.  490.— Cram. 

GoMPm,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
Peneus,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  commanding  the  passes  from  Epi- 
nis  into  Thessaly.  Its  modem  name  is  Star 
gtmsy  according  to  Meletius ;  but  Ponqueville 
makes  it  Ckisoura,    Cram. 

GoNMi.  and  Gonocondtlos,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly at  tne  entrance  into  Tempe.  Liv.  36,'  c. 
10,1.43,c64.— £;tra6.4. 

Gk>aDi£i,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scrip- 
ture. 

GoaniuM,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  called  Griilatia,  on  the 
Sangarias.  duintus  Curtius  places  it  at  equal 
distance  from  the  Enzine  and  Cilician  seas; 
but  his  account  is  not  to  be  followed.  D'An- 
▼ille  accords  with  Ptolemy,  and  assigns  as  the 
site  of  tlds  cit^  a  spot  removed  from  the  southern 
coast  about  eighty  leagues,  and  from  the  north- 
em  only  twen^-nve.  in  tne  reigns  of  Gordius, 
from  wnom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  lus  succes- 
sor Midas,  Gordium  was  the  capital  of  Phry- 
gia ;  and  the  events  which  signalized  the  era  of 
uose  princes,  according  to  the  poets,  and  to 
those  historians  who  followed  their  inventions, 
have  made  the  city  among  the  most  noted  of 
sntiqui^.  (Vid.  Oordius  and  Midas.)  In 
more  historical  years  this  city  had  lost  all  its 
splendour  and  magnificence ;  but.  being  rebuilt 
mr  order  of  Augustus,  it  assumea  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  for  some  time  it  was  compara- 
tively flourishing.  In  the  time,  however,  of 
Justinian,  it  again  reauired  the  imperial  patron- 
age, b  is  not  possible  now  tp  define  with  ac^ 
curacy  its  site.  Jkdin.  11,  e.  l.—Liv.  38,  c. 
18.— Ckr<.  3,  c  1. 

Goaoo.  the  capital  of  the  Enthalites,  a  tribe 
of  the  Chorasmii.  Its  present  name  of  Urg- 
kenz  is  the  same,  says  iVAnyille,  as  the  Cor- 
cam  of  the  esstem  geographers. 

QoRTYN,  GoRTTs,  and  GoRTtNA,  a  principal 
town  in  the  island  of  Crete.  As  second  in  im- 
portance and  power  to  Cnossus,  the  chief  town 
on  the  island,  Gor^a,  ambitious  of  the  high- 
est place,  was  continually  engaged  in  contests 
with  her  rival.  It  was  situated  off  the  coast 
of  the  Libyan  Sea,  on  the  river  Lethe,  about 
nine  miles,  having  at  that  distance  Lebena  and 
MetaUum,  its  ports.  In  antiquity  Gortyna 
might  vie  with  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  its 
ttadilionaiy  fbimaer  having  been  Gortys,  the 


son  of  Togeates,  or,  as  the  Cretans  themselves 
asserted,  of  Rhadamanihus.  It  was,  however, 
most  probably,  like  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
and  liaiy  which  bore  the  name  of  Gonyna,  of 
Pelasgic  origin.  Modern  travellers  have  been 
induced,  from  an  eiaminaiion  of  Gortyna's  very 
lew  remains,  to  fix  there  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth ;  but  the  proof  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
against  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  city  look  part 
against  the  Lacedsmonians.  The  site  and 
ruins  of  this  ancient  town  are  now  denominated 
Melrapoli, 

GoRTYNiA,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Paus.  8,  c.  28. 

GoTTBi.  I'he  most  ancient  records  and  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  Goths,  reler  their  first 
settlement  in  Europe  to  Scandinavia,  where 
their  name  is  extant  still  in  that  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  between  Sweden  Proper 
and  the  kingdom  of  Ao7tcay.  This  region,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  strait  Irom  the  islands  of 
Deinmark,  and  opposite  to  Rugen  and  the  coast 
of  Pomerania  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bal- 
tic, is  called  Gothland,  and  was  most  probably 
the  first  established  seats  of  the  Gotthi  in  Eu- 
rope. Originally  one  extensive  nation,  the 
Grotthi  and  the  Vandali,  in  the  progress  of  years, 
became  divided,  as  a  consequence  of  numbers 
and  of  frequent  migration.  Each  people,  how- 
ever upon  this  separation,  appeared  in  subse- 
quent History  sufiicient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
most  adventurous  enteiprises  and  the  subver- 
sion of  the  best  estaolished  empires.  The 
Goths  themselves  were  subdivided  into  Ostro 
Gtoths  and  Visi  Groths,  referring  to  their  relative 
geographical  situation  most  probably,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  besides  which  were 
the  Gepidse,  who  also  belonged,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  comparison  of  manners  and  a 
collation  of  records,  to  thii«  division  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian horde.  The  Lombards,  Burgundians, 
and  Heralians,  are  merely  to  be  mentioned  as 
of  Gothic  blood ;  in  Europe  they  made  them- 
selves known  as  a  distinct  people,  or  connected 
at  most  with  the  Vandahc  stem.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  the  first  migration  of  the 
Gioths  conducted  them  through  the  savage  region 
that  intervened,  to  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Euxine  Sea.  From  this  sea  they  next  opened 
themselves  a  passage  to  the  sonthem  branch  of 
the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be  the  Prypee  of 
the  present  day,  their  numbers  increasing  at 
each  march  by  the  Venedi  and  Bastamae,  who 
united  with  them  in  their  devastations,  allured 
by  their  success  or  terrified  by  their  irresistible 
power.  The  province  of  Dacia,  reduced  but 
not  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the*  entrance  of  the  Goth.s,  now 
fixed  on  its  confines ;  and  through  this  unre- 
sisting country,  abandoning  the  Ukraine,  they 
passed,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  De- 
cius,  into  the  second  MGesia,a  civilizea  province 
and  colony  of  the  Empire.  The  events  of  this 
war  exalted  the  character  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
strack  a  fatal  blow  to  the  vanity  of  Rome ;  the 
Goths  advanced  as  far  as  Thrace,  defeated  the 
emperor  in  person  on  their  way,  and  secured  an 
introduction  withm  the  now  defenceless  limits 
of  Uie  Empire  at  any  future  time.  Their  re- 
moval, on  this  occasion,  was  only  effected  by  the 
payment  of  tribute,  which  Rome,  still  boasting 
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ber  empire  ora  the  world,  waa  content  to  pay 
to  an  undisciplined  and  half-armed  tribe  of  Bar- 
barians. Sach  was  the  result  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  QoKhs  upon  the  outposts  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  A.  D.  253.  Diverted  from  the 
western  territory  of  the  Empire,  the  Goths  next 
turned  to  the  no  less  inviting  regions  of  the  east. 
They  seized  on  the  Bosphorus,  and,  passing 
over  into  Asia,  they  acquired  an  incalculable 
booty,  effecting  the  subjugation  of  all  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed^  and  which  of- 
fered scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  their 
dnraided  arms.  This  is  recorded  as  the  first 
naval  expedition  of  the  Qoths.  A  second  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  third,  which  brought  these  north- 
em  barbarians  before  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
the  once  famous  Piraeus.  The  whole  of  Greece 
on  the  main  land  was  ravaged  in  this  descent  of 
the  Goths,  who  pursued  their  way  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  beyond  which  they  could  behold  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  had  not  yet  been  violated 
by  the  foot  of  a  barbarian.  Here  they  paused 
in  their  career  of  devastation  and  victorv ;  num- 
bers were  induced  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  incorporated  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor.  The  rest  returned, 
with  various  fortune  and  adventures,  to  their 
seats  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Innumerable  wars  succeeded  the 
period  of  this  great  expedition  of  the  Goths,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  not  always  sufferers ; 
yet  the  Gothic  power  steadily  increased  tiU  the 
appearance  of  an  enemv  as  formidable  as  they 
themselves  had  been  when  they  first  broke  the 
bounds  of  their  native  wilderness,  who  threat- 
ened war  and  ruin  no  less  to  the  half  civilized 
people  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  march 
towards  the  rich  capital  of  the  world,  than  to  that 
capital  itself.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostro  Gbths 
then  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Hermanric,  one 
of  their  greatest  princes,  who  ruled  over  an  im- 
mense number  or  tribes.  The  Visi  Goths,  at  the 
same  time,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niester  and 
the  German  side  of  the  Danubius.  Before  the 
valour  and  ferocity  of  the  Huns  and  Alani,  these 
once  dreaded  conquerors  were  either  prostrated 
or  put  to  flight ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 
80  often  sent  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  now 
begged  its  clemency,  and  sued  to  be  taken  under 
its  protection  and  received  into  the  Empire. 
The  eraperorValens  was  then  upon  the  throne ; 
and  in  his  reign  the  Visi  Goths  were  transport- 
ed as  tributaries  and  subjects  within  the  an- 
cient limits,  which  had  not  yet  receded  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  E^ablished  in  Moe- 
sia,  and  for  a  time  beyond  the  fear  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  the  Goths  soon  began  to  forget  their 
allegiance,  and  to  desire,  if  not  to  enjoy,  their 
old  independence.  The  next  Gbthic  war  was 
conducted,  therefore,  within  tiie  boundaries  over 
which  the  Roman  emperor  pretended'  to  rule ; 
and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  for  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its  existence.  Huns, 
Alani,  Ostro  Goths,  and  Visi  Goths,  united  in 
this  war ;  but  the  death  of  the  Gothic  leader, 
and  the  accession  of  Theodosias  in  the  east, 
preserved  yet  a  litUe  longer  the  Empire  and  its 
name.  For  some  time  after  this,  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were  in  Thrace  and 
en  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which,  in  some 
measure,  they  resided  as  the  stipendiaries  of  the 
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emperor.  The  reigns  of  the  sacceasofs  of  Thi»- 
odosius  were  coeval  with  the  elevation  of  Ahuic 
to  the  throne  of  the  Visi  Goths ;  and  the  wars 
of  that  people  were  renewed  with  a  ^irit  which 
proved  that  they  had  not  yet  accustomed  then^ 
selves  to  look  upon  the  Romans  as  other  than 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  considered  them 
still  as  legitimate  a  prey  as  when  they  first 
broke  into  their  empire  from  the  regions  of  the 
north.  In  the  year  410  the  city  of  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  long-aspiring  warriors ; 
and  all  Italy,  that  had  so  long  been,  the  privi- 
leged destroyer  of  nations,  experienced  the  retri- 
butive justice  which  had  for  ages  been  invoked 
a|;ainst  her  ambition.  But  no  permanent  en^ 
pire  succeeded  the  occupation  otthe  Goths,  and 
the  death  of  Alaric  terminated  their  sovereignty 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  they 
obtained  a  less  illustrious  dominion  in  Gaul,  in 
which  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  3d  Aqui- 
taine  on  the  sea-coast  from  the  Oartnme  to  the 
Loire,  From  this  comparatively  narrow  terri- 
tory, and  which,  moreover,  they  enjoyed  bat  as 
subjects  of  Rome,  the  Goths  extended  them- 
selves over  all  the  other  southern  parts  of  Oaid, 
and  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  otablished  a  new 
monarchy  m  Spain.  We  have  thus  tiaced 
the  progress  of  the  Visi  Goths  to  their  final  set- 
tlement in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  they 
were  to  hold  as  a  permanent  possession;  they 
here  become  the  progenitors  of  the  modem 
Spaniards^  and  require  no  longer  notice  from 
the  historian  of  antiquity.  The  fortunes  and 
fate  of  the  other  races  were  not  yet  decided ;  but 
a  branch  of  one  of  them,  the  Heruli,  was  des- 
tined very  soon  afterwards  topui  an  end  to  the 
still  remaining  name  and  office  of  imperial 
power,  and  to  fix  a  Barbarian  throne  in  the  seat 
of  universal  empire.  The  reign  of  Odoacer, 
however,  and  his  Heruli,  can  hardly  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  Goths,  so  lon^  hiui  that 
branch  been  severed  from  the  original  stem. 
When  the  Visi  Goths  became  satisfied  with  the 
possession  ofHispania,  another  numerous  hoide, 
the  Ostro  Gk)ths,  still  roamed  without  dominion 
equal  to  their  courage  and  their  wants.  The 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer  embroiled 
him  with  the  leader  of  those  still  craving  ma- 
rauders; and  the  overthrow  of  the  Heruli,  and 
of  the  first  Barbarian  empire  in  Italy,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ostro  Goths,  A.  D.  493.  About 
60  years  afterwards  the  eimuch  Narses,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Justin  emperor  of  the  east, 
put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  usurpation  in  Italy. 
The  above  account  is  furnished  oy  the  accredit- 
ed authority  of  history ;  but  another  inquiir 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Goths  proceeds 
upon  other  data,  and  innumerable  theories  sup- 
ply the  place  of  authenticated  fact  Two  only 
seem  deserving  here  of  particular  notice ;  the  first 
involving  the  question,  "  were  the  Goths  Scy- 
thians V*  and  the  second,  that  of  their  affinity 
with  the  Germans.  It  seems^  the  better  argu- 
ments are  brought  to  prove  that,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  E!iux>pe,  when  a  second  migratioa 
from  the  east  impelled  the  Celtae  beytmd  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  a  division  of  the  great 
Teutonic  horde  occurred ;  that  a  large  portion 
directed  itself  beyond  the  Sinus  Codanus  to- 
wards the  wild  countries  of  the  present  Sweden 
and  Norwof,  while  the  rest  pioceeded  towards 
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te  centre  of  Europe.  These  latter  people  vere 
the  Gennans;  the  former  were  the  Scandinar 
vians,  who.  at  a  later  period  recrossed  the  gulf 
or  sea>  and,  with  the  name  of  Goths,  &c.  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  abodes  which  the  Ger- 
mans, pressing  on  towards  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, were  abandoning  almost  from  day  to  day. 
Qrscia.  "  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  name  of  Hellas,  which  aAerwards  serv- 
ed to  designate  the  whole  of  what  we  now  call 
Greece,  wasonginally  applied  only  to  aparticu- 
ar  district  of  Thessaiy.  At  that  early  period, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Thucvdides,  the  common 
denomination  of  Hellenes  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  that  wide  acceptation  which  ^^as  after- 
wards attached  to  it,  but  each  separate  district 
enjoyed  its  distinctive  ap^llation,  derived  mostly 
from  the  clan  by  which  it  was  held,  or  from  the 
chieftain  who  was  regarded  as  the  narent  of  the 
race.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  tne  historian 
appeals  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  posterior 
to  the  siege  of  Troy^  never  applies  a  common 
Cerm  to  the  Greeks  m  general,  but  calls  them 
DaniU,  Argivi,  and  Achaei.  The  opinion  thus 
advanced  by  Thucydides  finds  support  in  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  states,  that  when  Homer  mentions 
the  Hellenes,  we  must  understand  him  as  refer- 
ring to  a  people  who  occupied  a  ptarticular  dis- 
trict in  Thessaiy.  The  same  writer  observes, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  time  of  Hesiod  and  Ar- 
chilochus  that  we  hear  of  the  Panhellenes. 
Scylaz,  whose  age  is  disputed,  but  of  whom  we 
mav  safely  affirm  that  he  wrote  about  the  time 
of  tne  Peioponnesian  war,  includes  under  Hellas 
all  the  country  situated  south  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf  and  the  Peneus.  Herodotus  extends  its 
limits  still  further  north,  by  taking  in  Threspo- 
tia,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  river  Acheron.  But  it  is  more  usual  to  ex- 
clude Epirus  from  Grtecia  Propria,  and  to  place 
its  north-western  extremity  at  Ambracia,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  while  mount  Homole,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  was  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing its  boundary  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Grae- 
cia  Propria  were  the  following  divisions :  Thes- 
salia,  Acamania  and  its  islands,  JEtolia  and 
Athamania,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Euboea,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus and  its  provinces,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent islands,  form  the  third  and  last  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent  is  formed  by  the  great  mountain- 
chain,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Julian 
Alps  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  traverses 
those  extensive  regions  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Dlyria,  Dardania,  Pseonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  terminates  at  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  summits  of  this  central  ridge  are 
celebrated  as  the  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Rhodope, 
and  Hsemus  of  antiquity,  and  constitute  some 
of  the  highest  land  of  the  European  coDtment. 
Of  the  seas  which  encompass  Greece,  that  on 
the  western  side  was  called  Ionium  Mare ;  the 
portion  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the  name  of 
Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  being  termed  by  the 
Greeks  lonius  Sinus.  This  was  reckoned  to 
commence  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory on  that  of  Italy.  On  the  south-east 
the  Peloponnesus  was  bounded  by  the  Cretan 
Sea,  which  divided  it  firom  the  celebrated  island 
whence  its  name  was  derived.     Strabo,  in  his 
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view  of  Greece,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  di- 
vides it  into  five  peninsulas,  the  first  of  which 
is  Peloponnesus,  separated  from  the  Grecian 
continent  by  an  isthmus  of  forty  stadia.  The 
second  is  reckoned  from  the  town  of  Pagse^.on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  Nisssa,  the  haven  of 
Megara;  the  distance  of  this  isthmus  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia.  The  third  is'  en- 
closed within  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Crisssean  bay  to  Thermopylae,  across 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
stadia.  The  fourth  is  defined  by  the  guU  of 
Ambracia  and  the  Melian  bay,  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  isthmus  of  eight  hundred  star 
dia.  The  nflh  is  terminated  by  a  line  traced 
also  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  across  Thessaiy, 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  the  Thermaicus  Si- 
nus. No  part  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Switr 
zerland,  is  so  mountainous  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  id- 
most  every  direction  fcy  numerous  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which,  though  not  so  lofly  as  the 
central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  most  considerable  chain  is  that  which  has 
been  described  as  forming  the  northern  belt  of 
Greece,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  mix 
with  the  Danube  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  and  £gean.  It  extends  its  ramifica- 
tions in  various  directions  throughout  the  an- 
cient countries  of  the  Dalmatians,  Illyrians, 
Pseonians,  Macedonians,  and  Thiacians,  under 
different  names,  which  will  hereafler  be  more 
particularly  specified.  Of  these  the  Scardus 
and  Candavli  montes  are  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive.  Striking  off  nearly  at  right 
angles  from  the  central  cham  on  the  borders  of, 
ancient  Dalmatia  and  Dardania,  they  served  to ' 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia; 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  still  more  celebrated  name  of  Pindus,  thev 
nearly  divided  the  Grecian  continent  from  north 
to  south,  thus  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaiy, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  those  of 
the  .£gean.  and  uniting  at  leogth  with  the 
mountains  of^tolia,  Polopia,  and  Trachinia. 
From  Pindus  the  elevated  ridses  of  Lingon,  Po- 
lyanus,  and  Tomarus,  spreaa  to  the  west  over 
every  part  of  Epirus,  and  finally  terminate  in 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  on  the  Chaonian 
coast.  The  Cambnnii  montes  branch  off  in  the 
opposite  or  eastern  direction,  and  form  the  natu- 
ral separation  between  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
iy, blending  afterwards,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  with  the  lofly 
summits  of  Olympus.  The  latter  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Peneus, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  chain  of  mount  Ossa, 
and  this  again  by  mount  Pelion,  along  the  Mag- 
nesian  coast.  At  a  lower  point  in  the  great 
Pindian  range,  where  it  assumes  the  appellation 
of  Tvmphrestus,  mount  Othrys  stretcnes  east- 
ward', thus  forming  the  southern  enclosure  of 
the  great  basin  of  Thessaiy,  and  terminating  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pagassean  bay.  Mount  (Eta 
is  situated  still  further  to  the  south.  After  form- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  Thermopylae,  it  encloses  the 
course  of  that  river  in  conjunction  with  the  paral- 
lel ridge  of  Othrys,  and  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  theGrecian  continent  firom  east  to  west, 
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inites,  <m  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  golf, 
with  the  mottDtains  of  the  Athamanes  and  Am- 
phUoehians.  Connected  with  meant  CEta,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,are  Gorax  and  Aracyn- 
thus,  mountains  of  ^tolia  and  Acamania; 
while  more  immediately  to  the  south  are  the 
celebrated  peaks  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Cithseron,  which  belong  to  Phocis  and  Boeotia. 
A  continuation  of  the  latter  mountain,  under  the 
names  of  (Enean  and  Geranean,  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  great  chains  of  north- 
ern Greece  with  those  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Greece  are  furnished,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  by  the  extensive 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Maceaoma,  and  Ulyria. 
In  Thrace  we  find  the  Hebrus,  Mdritza^  and 
Strymon,  S^aumona ;  in  Macedonia,  the  Axi- 
us,  VardoTj  the  Erigonus,  Kuiehuk^  the  Lydias, 
Cktraismakj  and  the  Haliacmon,  Indje  Mauro. 
In  Dlyria,  ihe  Drilo,  DriiM,  the  Genusus,  Scorn- 
bi,  and  the  Apsus,  BrgeiU.  Some  considerable 
streams  flow  also  into  the  Ionian  Sea  from 'the 
mountains  of  Epirus;  such  as  the  Aous,  now 
Voiaussay  the  Aracthns,  or  river  of  Arta ;  and 
still  further  south,  the  rapid  but  troubled  Ache- 
lous,  now  Aapropakmo.  In  Thessaly,  the  Pe- 
neus,  named  by  the  modem  Greeks  Salembria, 
takes  its  rise  from  Pindus,  and,  afler  cdlecting 
numberless  tributary  streams,  traverses  the  fa- 
mous gorge  of  Tempe,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Therme.  The  Sperchius,  now  BeUada,  a  river 
of  southern  ThesiUy,  coming  fVora  mountTym- 
I^restus,  is  received  into  the  Maliac  gulf  a  Ut- 
tle  to  the  north  of  Thermopylae.  The  Cephissus, 
now  Mduro,  rises  in  the  Phocian  mountains, 
and,  after  flowing  through  part  of  that  province 
and  of  Bc^olia,  empties  itself  into  the  Copaic 
lake.  The  Asopus,  Asopoj  passes  through  the 
southern  plains  of  Boeotia,  and  is  lost  in  the  nar- 
row sea  which  separates  the  continent  from  Eu- 
bcea.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  Evenus,  now 
Pidari.  a  nver  of  ancient  ^tolia,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Corinthian  gulf  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Achelous.  The  most  considerable  lakes  of 
Greece  are  those  of  Scutari  and  Odhfida  in  II- 
IyTia,the  Labeatis  Palus  and  Lychnitis  Palus  of 
ancient  geo^phy.  In  Macedonia,  those  of 
Takinoi  and  Betchik^  near  the  Strymon,  an- 
swer to  the  Cercinitis  and  Bolbe.  In  Epirus, 
the  lake  of  loanmiui  is  perhaps  the  Pambotis 
Palus  of  Eustathius.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
by  classical  writers  of  the  Lacus  Bcebias,  now 
CarlaSf  of  Thessaly.  Ancient  historians  have 
also  noticed  some  lakes  in  Acamania  and  .£to- 
lia,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  that  of 
Trichonium,  now  Vrachari,  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince. In  BoBotia,  .the  lake  of  CopBc  has  ex- 
chan^  its  name  for  that  of  Topolias.  An 
inqmry  into  the  origin  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  ancient  Greece  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ques- 
tions from  which  no  satisfnctory  result  is  to  be 
expected,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
auDJect  having  only  served  to  furnish  addition- 
al proof  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Strabo  represents  Greece,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecateeus  the  Milesian,  as  inhabited, 
in  remote  ages,  by  several  barbarian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Leleges,  Dryopes,  Caucones,  and  Pelas- 
gi,  with  the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes. 
These  apparently  overspread  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  in  possession  of  that  country  when  the  mi- 1 


grations  of  Pelcps  and  Dasa»,  of  Cadnms  and 
the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the  Thraciaas  headed 
by  Eumolpus,  produced  important  changes  in 
the  population,  and  probably  ia  the  language,  of 
every  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  occu- 
pied. The  tribes  here  enumerated  by  Strabo 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  continent  wbieh  are 
known  to  us ;  but  to  attempt  lo  discriminate  be- 
tween their  respective  eras  with  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  have  reached  us,  would  probably 
be  a  task  surpassing  the  abilities  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable antiquary.  If  it  be  necessary,  how- 
ever to  adopt  some  decided  opinion  on  the  sulv 
ject  (and  in  such  obscure  and  complicated  ques- 
tions, it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  fallmg  into  some 
system,^  we  should  be  inclined  to  fotiow  the  no- 
tions ol  the  learned  Mannert.  With  respect  to 
the  Leleges,  and  the  other  tribes  above  enume- 
rated, he  regards  them  as  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Grecian  continent,  and  prior  to  the 
Pel&sgi,  though,  on  account  of  their  wandering 
habits,  they  were  not  unfrequently  classed  With 
that  more  celebrated  race.  ELe  grounds  his 
opinion  on  a  passage  of  Hesiod,  which  speaks  of 
the  Leleges  as  coeval  with  Deucalion,  together 
with  other  citations  adduced  from  Strabo,  in  the 
place  already  referred  to.  Aristotle  assigns  to 
them  Acamania,  Locris,  amd  Boeotia.  Pauea- 
nias  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were  established 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Laconia,  for  he  speaks 
of  Lelex  as  the  oldest  indigenous  prince  of  that 
country.  It  appears  that  they  were  not  confin- 
ed to  the  comment  of  Greece,  since  we  find 
them  occupying  the  islands  of  the  Archipelagik 
in  conjunction  with  the  Carians,  an  ancient 
race,  with  whom  they  were  so  much  intermixed 
as  to  become  identified  with  them.  We  know 
also  from  Homer,  that  a  portion  of  this  widely 
difl[nsed  triba  had  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor.  Belonging  to  the  same  stock  w«re 
the  ancient  Curetes  of  .fitolia  and  the  Telebow 
and  Taphii,  pirates  of  Acamania  and  the  isl- 
ands situated  near  its  shores.  We  may  also 
consider  the  Acamanians  and  the  JStolians 
themselves  as  descended  from  this  primitive  race 
though  the  latter  were  associated  with  a  colony 
from  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  leader's  name 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  indigenous  Curetes. 
Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Caucones,  who, 
together  with  the  Leleges,  are  ranked  by  the 
historian  Hecatasus  among  the  earliest  nations 
of  Greece.  We  collect  from  Homer  that  they 
inhabited  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  another  place  enumerates  them 
among  the  allies  of  Priam,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  formed  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  Leleges.  fa  sup- 
port of  this  supposition,  Strabo  affirms  that 
many  writers  assigned  to  the  Caucones  a  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  near  the  river  Parthenius; 
and  he  adds,  that  some  believed  them  to  be  Scy- 
thians, or  Macedonians,  while  othere  classed 
them  generally  with  other  tribes,  under  the 
name  of  Peksgi.  In  his  own  time,  all  trace  of 
the  existence  of  this  ancient  race  haa  disappear- 
ed. The  Dryopes  .seem  to  have  first  settled  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  (Eta,  where  they 
transmitted  their  name  to  a  small  tract  of  cotm- 
try  on  the  borders  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  Dicas 
archus,  however,  extends  their  temtorf  as  &r 
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tt  dit  AabraciaagiiUl  We  know  ftom  Hero- 
dotiu  that  they  afterwards  passed  into  Eiiboea, 
and  from  thenoe  iolo  Peloponnesus  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Strabo 
ranks  the  Drjropes  among  those  tribes  chiefly  of 
Thracian  origin,  who  had  irom  the  earliest  pe- 
riod established  themselves  in  the  latter  country 
towards  the  soothem  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
To  the  same  primeval  times  must  be  referred 
die  Aones,  who  are  said  to  have  occupied  Bceo- 
tia  before  the  invasion  of  Cadmus,  and  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  in  Attica ;  we  hear  also  of  the  ^- 
tenes,  Hvastes,  and  Temmices,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  all  held  poesessicMis  of  that 
fertile  portion  of  Greece.  We  are  now  to  speak 
of  the  raasgi,  a  numerous  and  important  peo- 
ple, and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of 
our  notice  than  any  of  the  primitive  Grecian 
tribes  hitherto  enumerated.  To  examine^  how- 
ever, all  the  ancient  traditions  which  have  been 
preserved  relative  to  this  remarkable  race,  and 
still  further  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  which 
liave  been  upheld  respecting  its  origin  in  modem 
times,  would  of  itselr  Qceup^  a  volmne,  and  con- 
sequently far  exceed  the  umits  of  a  work  de- 
sired for  more  general  purposes.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  summary  account  of  what  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  modem  critics  have  arrived,on 
this  subject.  We  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  historians,  poets,  and  mythologists  of  anti- 
quity, derive  their  appellation  fh>m  a  hero  nam- 
ed Pelasgus,  though  they  differ  in  their  account 
of  his  origin.  Some  supposing  him  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  others  representing  him 
to  be  me  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niooe.  They  con- 
cur also  in  attributing  to  the  Pelasgi  die  first 
improvements  in  civilixation  and  in  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  were  not  confined  to  one 
particnlar  portion  of  Greece,  fcH*  we  find  them 
spread  over  the  whole  country ;  but  they  are 
stated  to  have  occupied,  more  especially,  Epiras 
and  Thessaly,  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
the  shores  or  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  to- 
gether widi  the  Cvclades  and  Crete,  Boeotia  and 
Attica;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  their  numerous  and  extensive  settlements 
in  Italy;  such  were,  in  fact,  the  migratory  ha- 
bits of  this  people,  that  they  obtain^  in  conse- 
onence  the  nickname  of  wtXapyoi  or  storks,  fVom 
the  Athenians ;  and  we  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  term  of  Pelasgi  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  tribes  which  resembled  them  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  their  migrations,  although 
of  a  difierent  origin.  We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  nation  specifically  so 
designated,  since  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer in  his  account  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  Great 
and  universal,  however,  as  was  the  ascendency 
usurped  by  the  Pelasgic  body  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Greece,  its  decline  is  allowed  to  have  been 
equally  rapid  and  complete.  In  proportion  as 
the  Hellenic  confederacy  obtained  a  preponde- 
rating power  and  influence,  the  Pelasgic  name 
and  langna^  lost  eround,  and  at  length  fell  into 
such  total  disuse,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thncydides  scarcely  a  vestige  remained,  to 
which  those  hjsjlorians  could  refer,  in  proof  of 
their  fimner  ezittenee.     Such  are  the  general 


iaeis  relativeto  the  history  of  the  Pela8gi,which 
are  founded  on  the  universal  testimony  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  origin  of  this  once  celebrated 
people  is  Hbut  from  being  equally  well  attested ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  point  which  seems  materially  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  first  population 
of  Greece,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take 
this  opportunty  oi  investigating  the  subject 
somewhat  more  in  detail  ihim  we  nave  hitherto 
ventured  to  do.  Wuli  regard,  then,  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Pelasgi,  two  coniiiciing  systems, 
principally,  are  presented  to  our  notice,  each  of 
which,  however,  seeias  to  obtain  support  from 
antiquity,  and  has  been  upheld  by  modem  cri- 
tics with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
one  considers  the  Pelasgi  as  coming  from  the 
northem  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  while 
the  other  derives  their  origin  from  Peloponne- 
sus, and  thus  regards  that  peninsuU  as  the  cen- 
tre from  which  all  their  migrations  proceeded. 
The  latter  opinion,  it  must  be  confessed,  rests 
on  the  positive  statement  of  several  authors  of 
no  inconsiderable  name  in  antiquity;  such  as 
Pherecydes,  Ephorus,  Dionysiusof  Halicamaa- 
sus,  ana  Pausanias,  who  all  concur  in  fixing 
upon  Arcadia  as  the  mother  country  and  first 
seat  of  tl^  Pelasgi ;  while  the  former  notion  is 
not,  webelieve,p06iLively  maintained  by  any  an- 
cient audior.  But  this  silence  cannot  be  deemed 
conclusive ;  and,  on  the  examination  of  facts 
and  probabilities,  we  shall  find  a  much  great«r 
wei^nt  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  this  con- 
clusion .galmasius  long  since  arrived,  and  afUr 
him  the  abb^  Geinoz ;  and  the  opinion  has  been, 
we  conceive,  materially  strengthened  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  author  of  the  Horse  Pe- 
lages. Larcher,  however,  and  the  French 
critics  of  the  present  school,  appear  still  to  ad- 
here to  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  or  rather  to 
that  of  the  genealogists  whose  accounts  he  prin- 
cipally follows.  Were  we  to  look  to  probabili- 
ties alone,  we  should  at  once  discredit  a  theoiy 
which  attributed  the  origin  of  so  numerous  a 
people,  as  the  Pelasgi  undoubtedly  were,  to  Pe- 
loponnesus generally ;  but  still  more  so.  when 
they  are  referred  to  a  small  mountainous  district 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula.  Without  pre- 
tending to  deny  that  the  Arcadians  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  it  most 
be  urged,  that  it  seems  utterly  incredible  they 
should  have  ever  had  the  means  of  extending 
their  colonies  throughout  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  them ;  or,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  these  accounts,  we  must 
presume  that  the  Arcadia  of  that  early  age  was 
much  more  exten.sive  than  the  small  Pelopon- 
nesian  tract  to  which  the  Grecian  historians  so 
oflen  allude.  If  we  concede  to  Arcadia,  proper- 
ly so  called,  the  honour  of  having  given  Wuito 
the  Pelasgic  race,  we  must  allow  also  that  Ia- 
conia  wa.s  the  mother  country  of  the  Leleges, 
according  to  the  tradition  mendoned  by  Pausa- 
nias; and  thence  it  must  follow,  that  tne  whole 
of  Greece  derived  its  population  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  fact  not  only  improbable  in  itself, 
but  also  in  contradicdon  to  history,  whichp  with 
little  exception,  represents  die  stream  of  Gre- 
cian migration  as  flowing  from  nordi  to  sooth. 
It  will  not  surely  be  asserted  that  those  vast 
countries  which  fie  to  the  north  of  Hellas  were 
yet  unpeopled,  whUe  the  island  of  Pelops  was 
wnding  forai  such  swarms  of  wajrrioii  lo  r"^ 
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vf  distant  and  unknown  regions,  or  that  the 
nordes  of  niyria,  Paeonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  were  less  adventurous  than  the  barba- 
rians of  Arcadia.  If  these  suppositions  cannot 
be  admitted,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
above-named  extensive  countries  not  only  fur> 
nisbed  the  primitive  population  of  Greece,  but 
also  from  time  to  time  supplied  those  numerous 
bands  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgi,  first  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  civHization  and  commerce  amongst  her  savage 
clans.  That  Asia  Minor  also  contributed  to  the 
peopling  of  Greece  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  we  notice  the  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
earliest  Grecian  tribes  were  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  the  former  continent  be- 
fore t^  siege  of  Troy.  But  the  constant  inter- 
change which  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  the 
earUest  period  between  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 
le^nt,  rather  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  confirmation  can  be 
derived  from  antiquity  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  has  been  hitherto  defended  on  the  score 
of  probability  alone.  In  the  first  place  then  we 
may  collect  from  Herodotus,  that,  at  the  remot- 
estepochto  which  his  historical  researches  could 
attam,  Epirus  and  the  western  regions  of  north- 
em  Greece  were  largely  peopled  oy  the  Pelasgi, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  which 
it  continued  to  bear  till  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Hellas.  The  existence  of  ttus  people  in 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  northern  Thessaly, 
in  very  distant  times,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  names  of  Pelasgiotjs,  and  Pelasgic  Ar^os, 
which  were  applied  to  the  particular  districts 
which  they  had  occupied.  Still  further  north, 
we  follow  them  with  Justin  into  Macedonia,  and 
their  possession  of  that  country  is  also  confirm- 
ed by  .£schylus,  as  he  extends  Pelasgia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon.  We  have  also  numerous 
authorities  to  prove  the  establishment  of  the 
same  people,  at  a  period  of  uncertain,  but  doubt- 
less very  early  date,  in  the  isles  of  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  It  has  been  asserted,  in- 
deed, by  some  writers,  that  these  islands  were 
the  seat  of"  the  first  Pelas^,  and  it  may  be  c*- 
served  by  the  way,  that  this  maritime  situation 
might  lead  to  a  connexion  between  the  people 
whose  origin  we  are  now  discussing  and  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  formed  similar  settle- 
ments, and  in  times  equally  remote,  in  the  Cy- 
clades.  Of  all  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, as  well  as  most  important,  was  that  of 
the  Tyrrheni.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Tyr- 
rheni  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Pelasgic  body,  we  are 
induced  to  fix  their  principal  Grecian  settle- 
ments in  Epirus,  because,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus and  other  writers,  that  province  was  their 
earliest  and  most  extensive  abode ;  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  they  crossed  over,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy.  We 
shall  thus  also  be  able  to  account  for  a  curious 
tradition  preserved  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 
Homer,  who  tells  us  in  a  note  to  U.  IT.  235. 


diat,  according  to  Alexander  of  Pleuron,  the 
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Selli  were  descended  from  the  Tyrrheni,  wU 
worshipped  Jupiter,  accordinr  to  their  native 
custom,  m  the  manner  described  by  the  poeL 
These  Selli,  as  is  well  known,  were  possessed  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  ot  Dodona,  and  were  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Greece 
according  to  Aristotle ;  so  that,  if  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni were  tneir  progenitors,  these  must  have  been 
d^j(at6TCLT9i .  The  r^ai'mc,  from  whose  name  the 
Latin  word  Graci  is  doubtless  derived,  were 
probably  another  branch  of  the  same  Pelade 
stock,  as  Aristotle  names  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  Selli,  and  places  them  in  the  same  pait 
of  Greece,  that  is,  about  Dod(ma  and  the  Ache- 
lous.  He  adds,  that  the  VpaXxoX  were  afterwards 
called  Hellenes,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Pari- 
an Chronicle  and  Apollodorus,  who  quotes  the 
word  from  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  Latins  should  have  constam- 
ly  employed  an  obsolete  appellation  to  designate 
a  people,  with  whom  they  were  afterwaras  so 
much  better  acquainted  under  that  of  Hellenes ; 
and  the  fact  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  admitting  Uiat  a  freauent  intercourse  existed 
between  Epirus  and  Italy  before  the  name  of 
Hellenes  had  been  generally  substituted  for  that 
of  Grsci ;  and  this  surmise  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the 
Pelasgic  migrations  into  the  latter  country.  As 
Strabo  expressly  remarks  that  the  Epirotic  na- 
tions were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  this  statement  applies  to 
the  Chaones,  Molossi,  and  Thesproti,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  constituted  the  main  popula- 
tion or  that  part  of  Greece.  The  latter  are  in- 
deed positively  classed  with  the  Pelasgi  by  He- 
rodotus, when  he  states  that  Thesprotia  was 
onoe  called  Pelasgia.  If  we  now  pass  into  Thes- 
saly, we  shall  find  another  considerable  part  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  settled  in  that  rich  province 
under  the  name  of  .fiolians.  Herodotus  is  we 
believe  the  only  writer  who  positively  ascribes 
the  conquest  of  this  country  to  the  Thesprotian 
Pelasgi,  at  which  period  he  says  it  bore  the 
name  of  ^olis.  Strabo,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  such  a  tradition.  But  what- 
ever opinion  we  adopt  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  Pe- 
lasgic origin  of  the  ancient  iEolians,  as  it  is 
clearly  acknowledged  by  Strabo,  and  is  also  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  atoity  which  has  been 
traced  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
the  -fiolic  dialect.  If  we  concede  this  point,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  regard  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Achaei  as  springing  from  the  same  stock,  al- 
though, in  the  first  instance,  they  were  certainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Thessaly,  and  are 
always  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  that  restricted 
sense.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  obiected  to  this  clas- 
sification, that  we  generally  find  the  Hellenic 
name  opposed  to  that  of  the'Pelasgic,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  thev  are  thereby  distinguished 
as  being  of  a  different  race  ;  it  would  rather 
seem  that  they  are  compared  together  in  a  poli- 
cal  point  of  view,  from  each  in  its  turn  having 
become  widely  diffused,  and  having  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  those  countries  in 
which  it  had  taken  root.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Athenians  were  also  originally  Pelasgi : 
this  fact  he  has  twice  asserted  in  different  parts 
of  his  work ;  nor  has  he  ever,  we  believe,  oeen 
contradicted  by  any  ancient  anthor.    Larcher, 
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howcTer.  in  liis  examination  of  the  ChTonologj 
of  Heroaotus,  has  entered  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion to  prove  that  that  writer  was  misinformed  on 
this  pomt.    The  real  tmth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
learned  Frenchman,  in  his  endeavour  to  derive 
all  the  Pelas^c  migrations  from  the  Peloponne- 
sitS|  found  this  assertion  of  Herodotus  mcom- 
pauble  with  his  system,  and  therefore  attempted 
to  set  it  aside.  Until  more  solid  reasons  therefore 
can  be  adduced  against  the  testimony  of  so  ac- 
credited an  historian,  we  must  allow  his  autho- 
rity to  remain  unshaken,  and  admit  that  the 
Athenians,  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  histo- 
17,  were  Pelasei,  and  bore  the  specific  appella- 
bon  of  Cranai  Defore  they  assumed  that  of  Ce- 
cropide.    It  is  well  known  that  they,  with  many 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  after- 
wards became  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes. 
We  shall  now  conclude  this  section  with  a  short 
accouiit  of  the  dialects  of  Greece,  as  it  is  fur- 
nished by  Strabo.    '  Greece,'  says  that  accurate 
geographer,  *  contains  many  nations,  but  the 
prineiiMLl  ones  are  equal  in  number  to  the  dia- 
lects spokeai  by  the  Greeks,  which  consist  of 
four.    Of  these,  the  Ionic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Attic,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  once  called  lonians,  and  from 
these  were  descended  the  lonians,  who  foimded 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor^,  and  used  the  dialect 
which  we  call  Ionic     The  Doric  is  the  same 
with  the  ^olic,  as  all  the  Greeks  without  the 
Isthmus,  if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  Me^ 
gareans,  and  those  Dorians  who  dweU  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parnassus,  are  even  now  called  iEo- 
lians.    It  is  also  probable  that  the  Dorians,  be- 
ing few  in  number,  and  inhabiting  a  most  rug- 
ged soil,  long  retained  their  primitive  language, 
as  they  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their 
neighliours,  and  adopted  di&rent  customs  fVom 
those  of  the  JBoUans,  with  whom  they  formerly 
were  united  by  ties  of  consaneuimtj.     This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  Athemans,  who 
occupied  a  poor  and  barren  country,  and  conse- 
ouently  were  less  exposed  to  invasion;  hence 
they  were  accounted  indigenous,  as  Thucydi- 
des  reports,  since  none  were  induced  to  covet 
their  territory,  and  toseek  to  wrest  it  firomthem. 
This  therefore  was  the  reason  why  so  small  a 
people  remained  always  unconnected  with  the 
other  nations  of  Greece,  and  used  a  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  Aolians  were  not  confined 
to  the  countries  without  the  Isthmus,  but  occu- 

5 led  also  those  which  were  situated  withio; 
lese,  however,became  subsequently  intermixed 
with  the  lonians  who  came  from  Attica,  and 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  ^gialus ; 
and  likewise  with  the  Dorians,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Heraclidfle,  founded  Megaia, 
and  several  other  cities  in  the  Poloponnesus. 
The  lonians  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Achaeans,  who  were  Aolians,  so  that  only  two 
nations  remained  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
iEolians  and  the  Dorians.  Those  states  which 
had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  latter,  pre- 
served the  JEolic  dialect  •,  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans,as  the  former  were 
altogether  a  people  of  mountaineers,  and  never 
had  Deen  included  in  the  division  of  Peloponne- 
sus made  by  the  Heraclidse ;  and  tii'e  latter  jfrom 
being  dedicated  to  the  service  oi  &e  Olympian 
Jupiter,  had  long  remained  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  country :  they  were  moreover  of 


£olian  origin,  and  had  received  the  forces  sent 
by  Oxjrlus  10  assist  the  Heraclidse  in  recovering 
possession  of  Peloponnesus.  The  other  nations 
of  that  peninsula  speak  a  mixed  dialect,  more  or 
less  approximating  to  the  iEolic ;  ana,  though 
they  are  called  Dorians,  the  idiom  of  no  one  ci- 
ty IS  now  the  same  as  that  of  any  other.' "  Cram. 
m  the  first  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greelis 
were  governed  by  monarchs ;  and  there  were  as 
many  kings  as  there  were  cities.  The  monar- 
chical power  gradually  decreased ;  the  love  of 
liberty  establisned  the  republican  government  ; 
and  no  part  of  Greece,  except  Macedonia,  re- 
mained m  the  hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered 
the  Greeks  respectable  among  their  neighbours, 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  otThAes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-goos  to  display  their  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  simphcity  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
rendered  them  virtuous ;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Olympic  sames  in  particular,  where  the 
noble  rewara  of  the  conqueror  was  a  laurel 
crown,  contributed  to  their  aggrandizement,  and 
made  them  ambitious  of  fame  and  not  the  slaves 
of  riches.  The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youth,  particularly  at  Lace- 
dsemon,  rendered  them  brave  and  active,  insen- 
sible to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the 
time  of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylie,  Salami5,Plat9ea,andMy- 
cale,  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  the  cou- 
rage of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of 
undisciplined  barrarians.  After  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated 
with  their  success  *,  and  when  they  found  no 
one  able  to  dispute. their  power  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  cities.  The  Messenian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars  are  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord  and 
long  prosperity;  and  the  success  with  which  the 
gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally  proved 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  and  dissi- 
pated at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The  annals  of 
Greece,  however,  abound  with  singular  proofs 
of  heroism  and  resolution.  The  bold  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  reminded  their 
countrymen  of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
nations;  and  taught  Alexander  that  the  con- 
ouest  of  the  east  might  be  effected  with  a  hand- 
ral  of  Grecian  soldiers.  While  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered themselves  so  illustrious  by  their  military 
exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assisted  by 
conquests,  and  received  fresh  bistre  f^omthe  ap- 

I>lication  and  industry  of  their  professors.  The 
abours  of  the  learned  were  received  with  admi- 
ration, and  the  merit  of  a  composition  was  de- 
termined by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of 
a  multitude.  Their  generals  were  orators ;  and 
eloquence  seemed  tobeso  nearly  connected  with 
the  military  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by 
his  soldiers  who  could  not  address  them  upon 
any  emergency  with  a  spirited  and  well  deliver- 
ed oration.  The  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name ;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him 
a  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  conquests  and 
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trophies  of  his  royal  pupil.  Such  were  the  oo- 
CQiMtions  and  accomplishinents  of  the  Greeks : 
thor  language  became  almost  universal,  and 
their  country  was  the  receptacle  of  the  youths 
of  the  neighbouring  slates,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  The 
Greeks  planted  several  colonies,  and  totallv  peo- 
pled the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  seu 
tlements  made ;  and  the  country  received  from 
its  Greek  inhabitants  the  name  ofMigna  Gra- 
da.  For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  his  successors ;  and,  at 
last,  sutler  a  spirited  though  ineffectual  struggle 
in  the  Achaean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  became  one  of  its  dependant  pro- 
yinces,  governed  by  a  proconsul. 

G&Bcu  Magna,  a  name  by  which  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  sometimes  the  island  of  Sicily,  were 
designated,  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies 
established  in  thenL  Magna  Greecia  in  the  pe- 
ninsula  extended  over  the  south  of  Italy,  as  W 
as  the  borders  of  Campania,  and  the  country  of 
the  Frentani,  including  Apulia,  Messapia  or  la- 
pygia,  Lucania,  and  the  district  po^essed  by 
the  Brutii.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  part 
of  Italy,  which  they  would  gladly  have  repre- 
sented as  the  first  in  all  Italy  which  received  a 
population  and  a  name ;  but,  however  early  may 
nave  been  the  Achaean  emigration,  it  does  not 
upear  to  have  taken  place  till  all  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  had  been  popu- 
lated by  tribes  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  izidi- 
genous  as  the  Greeks  wno  prided  themselves  in 
their  own  country  in  that  vain  epithet.  The 
<£noth  will  then  be  the  last  production  of  the 
great  aboriginal  Italian  stock,  which,  instead  of 
spreadins;  gradually  from  the  south,  arrived  at  it 
by  slow  degrees,  by  propagation  and  extension 
from  the  north.  But  though  the  last  of  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Italy,  the  CEnotri  could  yet  boast 
that  one  of  their  princes  communicated  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas,  the  (4>pellation  which  to  this 
day  it  retains,  if  we  be  willing  to  recognise  any 
truth  in  the  traditions  of  so  remote  and  unau- 
thentic an  era.  The  vicissitudes  and  conflicts 
of  the  CEnotri,  the  lapyges,  the  Messapii,  and 
all  the  many  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  and 
fertile  country  belonging  to  the  same  obscure 
<c^poch,  afford  little  instruction  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  antiquity;  and  their  wars  with  the  6i- 
«uli  may  likewise  be  dismissed  with  equal  bre- 
-yity.  AH  the  real  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Grsecia  Magna  is  derived  from  its  colo- 
'nization  by  the  Achsans,  Spartans,  Phocaeans 
of  Ionia,  &c.  at  a  period  much  posterior  to  the 
pretended  migration  of  the  Arcadians.  With- 
out denying  that  settlements  may  have  been 
effected  from  Greece  at  an  earlier  date  upon  this 
coast,  we  may  refer  the  general  introduction  of 
Grecian  manners,  opinions,  and  language,  to  the 
era  of  730  years,  or  thereabout,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  very  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  that  to  which  the  foimding  of  Rome  is 
eonventionally  assign^.  Sybaris,  Metopon- 
fum,  Caulon,  and  Crotona,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Achseans,  who,  driving  the  CEnotri  and 
Chaones  from  the  eastern  coast,established  there 
tiie  language,  the  improvement,  and  the  arts  of 
Oreeoe.  The  Partbenise  of  Sparta  soon  after  I 
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laid  the  foandatAoa  of  the  Tarentine  role;  and 
the  Phocseans,  disappointed  in  their  atteoqpcs 
upon  the  islandt>f  Corsica,  bending  their  coarse 
towards  the  south,  erected  the  city  of  Velia. 
Of  ail  these  cities  Sybaris  first  rose  to  power 
and  eminence  -,  and  noany  wars  were  the  result  of 
the  attempts  of  other  important  places  to  extend 
their  territories  within  the  limits  of  her  autho- 
rity, or  within  that  of  other  principal  towns. 
Second  in  importance  only  to  the  colonization 
of  this  coast  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  arrival  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  introduction  of  his  sublime 
philosophy.  Not  only  Crotona,  which  he  chose 
as  his  residence,  but  all  the  other  cities  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  and  even  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country,  were  softened  and 
instructed  by  his  virtues  and  his  doctrines ;  and 
his  disciples  very  soon  attained  an  influence 
that  the  political  body  could  not  counterpoise, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  revolution,  bloody,  gene- 
ral, and  exterminating,  could  eradicate.  The 
arrival  of  this  first  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
may  be  referred  to  the  year  B.  C.  o40.  It  may 
occasion  some  wonder  that  the  Italian  colonies 
should  have  been  selected  by  Pythagoras  as  a 
place  for  the  dissemination  of  his  lofly  truths  m 
preference  to  their  parent  country,  whose  lan- 
guage he  spoke,  ana  of  which  he  might  idmost 
be  considered  a  native ;  but  the  same  cause  that 
had  tended  to  the  prodigiously  early  and  n^id 
increase  of  the  Achaean  cities  in  Italy,  had,  no 
doubt  a  stroii^y  operative  effect  in  determining 
the  choice  of  this  early  apostle  of  truth.  The 
Achaean  cities  of  Magna  Ciraecia,  more  especial- 
ly adopting  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Republic 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  accorded  freely 
to  strangers  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
citizens ;  and  Pythagoras  could  there,  without 
the  odium  and  reproach  of  foreign  birth,  impart 
the  wisdom  which  with  years  of  labour  he  had 
^[ained.  For  thirty  years  the  disciples  of  this 
illustrious  benefactor  continued  to  moderate  the 
councils  of  Crotona,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
neighbouring  cities;  but  on  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  the  enemies  of  the  sect,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  had  given 
by  its  moderation  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  spoil,  resolved  and  conspired  its  niin.  At 
Crotona  commenjced  the  proscription  and  the 
massacre  which  terminated  with  the  murder  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment  agamst  the  rest  The 
immediate  and  lasting  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barity were  a  series,  of  factions,  civil  wars,  and 
mutual  jealousies,  which  diminished  the  power 
of  the  Italiot  cities ;  and  while  it  obetructea  their 
progress  towards  a  condition  of  concentrated 
vigour,  left  uixxi  the  south  no  obstacle  to  the 
Roman  ambition,  which  otherwise  misht  not 
have  extended  over  those  regions,  ana  whose 
dominion,  if  checked  at  first  in  Italy,  might  ne- 
ver have  extended  itself  over  the  earth.  In  the 
Persian  war,  while  yet  the  cities  of  Italy  ac- 
knowledged the  parental  rights  of  the  Grecian 
states,  one  single  vessel,  equipped  at  the  expense 
of  an  individual,  appeared  to  sustain  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  in  the  name  of  her  children, 
against  the  usurpations  of  Persia,  and  the  free 
institutions  and  principles  of  Europe  and  the 
western  world,  ajiainst  the  oppressive  and  de- 
basing system  of  Asia  and  the  east  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Magna  GrsBda  took  bat  an 
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inafitira  part,  and  the  diminution  of  her  power 
was  still  more  strikingly  and  sensibly  perceived 
when  the  tjrrant  of  Syracuse  was,  after  an  in- 
effectnal  resistance,  permitted  to  raze  the  walls 
of  Caulon  and  to  pillage  Rhegium ;  and  when 
all  the  cities  of  Ma^gna  OrsBcia  together  were 
unable  to  conlend  with  the  pretensions  of  a  pet- 
ty tyrant  ixom  Sicily.  Thus  worn  out  bj  their 
enemies,  the  people  of  Magna  Qisecia  were  yet 
to  meet  another  and  more  resolutely  perse  vering 
enemy ;  and  the  country,  which  had  long  before 
been  wrested  firom  the  aboriginal  ItaEans,  was 
to  fail  again  into  their  hands  oefore  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory  by  the  now  resistless  forces 
of  the  Roman  republic.  In  the  last  weakness 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  the  Brutii  and  Lucani, 
deriyed  Irom  the  Samnite  race,  appeared  in  nu- 
merous hordes  and  with  irresistible  fury  od.  the 
borders  of  the  Grecian  states ;  Thurii,  Meta- 
ponnim,  and  Heraclea,  fell  in  succession  be- 
neath the  attacks  of  these  determined  invadeis, 
and  very  little  remained  to  justify  the  ostenta- 
tious name  of  Grsecia  Magna.  A  very  short 
time  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year 
U.  C.  480,  B.  C.  370,  the  Romans  effected  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  country,  and  formed 
from  it  the  provinces  of  Lucania  and  the  Brut- 
tian  territory.  The  most  striking  geographical 
features  of  Magna  Gnecia  were  its  deep  and 
spacious  bays.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  between  the  Brunian  and  la- 
pygian  peninsulas,  the  Seylaeius  Sinus  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  the  Sinus  Unas  in  Dau- 
nia  on  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  and  the  Laius 
Sinus,  belonging  to  Lucania  on  the  lyrrhme 
ma.  The  kinguage  of  this  country  was  the 
Doric  Greek,  with  a  few  idiomatic  forms  pecu- 
liar to  the  Italian  provinces.  Mieali,  Ralia.-^ 
NiMukr. 

Qramfiub  momb,  a  long  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  rising  in  Aberdeenshire  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Dim.  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  nortnem  lakes,  and  dividing  Scot- 
land into  two  nearly  eonal  parts.  It  terminates 
upon  the  west  in  Argyleshire.  It  was  here  that 
Galgacos,  the  Caledonian  hero,  made  his  last 
stand  (described  Tb£.  Vit  AgrU.)  against  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  and  that  10,000  of  the  na- 
tives being  left  upon  the  field,  the  imperial  con- 
quest of  Sritain  was  effectually  complete. 

GaANicDs.  a  river  of  Mysia,  now  the  tor- 
rent Ounota,  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
and  Darius,  29d  of  May,  B.  C.  334,  when 
600,000  Persians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Map 
cedonians.  Diod,  17. — PUU.  vnJJezr^JusHn, 
^Owri.  4,  c  1. 

GalnscJB,  now  Ertmo  in  St.  AvgioHno,  a 
maritime  town  of  Etmria.  The  air  was  un- 
wholesome on  account  of  the  marshes  and  stag- 
nant waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Virg.  ^En, 
10,  ▼.  184.— I4D.  40,  c.  39, 1.  41,  c.  16. 

Gainm.  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii,  sup- 
posed to  nave  inhabited  the  country  near  Tour- 
luif  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.    Cos.  G.  5,  e.  38. 

GaTMfiuM.  and  GaTiriuM,  a  town  near  Cla- 
lomensB,  wnere  Apollo  had  a  temple  with  an 
oracle,  on  account  of  which  he  is  called  Qrynaus. 
Strab.  13.— Fir£.  Eel.  6,  v.  "TS.  Mn.  4,  v.  345. 

GTAaus,  and  Grlaos.  "  The  last  of  the  Cy- 
clades  enumerated  by  Anemidorus,  is  probably 
the  islet  which  Homer  calls  Gyrae  or  Gyiaea. 


So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rockj  iii- 
habited  only  by  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  de- 
puted one  of  their  number  to  Augustus,  who 
was  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  to 
petition  that  iheir  taxes,  which  amounted  to  150 
drachmae,  might  be  diminished,  as  they  were 
unable  to  raise  more  than  100.  It  became  sub- 
sequently notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crimi- 
nals or  suspected  persons  were  banished  by  or- 
der of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Audi  aliquid  brevibus  QvtmSj  et  ca/rcere  dig- 
mm. — Juven.  Sat.  1,  73* 

Pliny  estimates  its  circumference  at  13  miles. 
The  modem  name  is  Gkioura.**  Cramer.— 
Horn.  Od.  4,  500  and  507.— fi»ra4.  lO.-^TacU. 
3,  68,  69  J  4,  dO.—Plin.  4,  12. 

Gtmnasidm,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where 
all  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited, 
but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  re- 
peated their  compositions.  The  room  was  high 
and  spacious,  and  could  contain  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium  were  running,  leaping,  throwing 
the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  jrtvraBXov,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans ^hiqnertia.  In  wrestling  and  boxins[ 
the  athletes  were  often  naked ;  whence  the  word 
Gymnasium,  v«/iyo(,  nvdus.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bodies  slippery  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.    Pli/n.  2,  Ep.  17.— C.  Nev.  20.  c.  5. 

GYMNfcsif,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  Baleares  Insulse.     Vid.  Bdleares. 

Gymniab,  a  town  of  Armenia,  now  Ginnis, 
situated  on  that  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which 
was  called  Frat.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.    D^AnvUle. 

Gyndes,  a  river  which  empties  into  the  Ti- 
gris below  Ctesiphon.  "  It  descends,  according 
to  Herodotus,  f^om  the  mountains  of  Mantiene 
or  Matiane,  in  the  northern  part  of  Media. 
Cvrus  finding  it  on  his  passage,  divided  it  into 
3w)  channels.  This  name  of  Gjmdes^  or,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  Gindes,  in  describing  a 
river  of  Ana,  is  the  same  as  Zeindek,  in  the 
Persian  language  denoting  a  river  which  re- 
vives after  having  disappeared.  The  Gyndes,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  reduced  to  nothing  by 
the  number  of  drains  which  it  suffered  from  Cy- 
rus, has  at  length  re-assumed  its  course  to  the 
Tigris ;  and  its  entrance  into  the  river  is  called 
F\mm-€l-Salehy  or  the  *  Mouth  of  Peace,'  in 
the  Arabic  language.  The  name  given  it  by 
the  Turks  in  the  place  whence  it  issues,  is  Ka- 
ra-soUy  or  the  Black  River.**    D^AnvilU. 

Gtrtonb,  or  GvRTON,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
"  situated  notvfar  from  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
neusand  Titaresius.  Many  commentators  have 
imagined  that  this  city  was  formerly  named 
Phlegya,  and  that  Homer  alluded  to  it  when 
speaking  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and  Phle- 
gyse.  It  is  termed  an  opulent  city  bv  Apollo- 
nius.  The  Gyrtonians  favoured  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  Mace- 
donian wars  fre^ent  mention  is  made  of  their 
town."  Cram.— Horn.  II.  m.  301.  ApoU.  Ar- 
gm.  1,  57.— TAtMJ.  2,  ^.—Liv.  36,  10;  42,  54. 
—Potiifb.  18 ;  5,  2.— PKfi.  4,  8. 

Gtthtom,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  the  port  of 
Spana,  was  40  stadia  from  Las  and  240  from 
^^^  135 
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the  d^ital  The  Gythe&ts  pretended  that 
their  tovn  had  been  built  by  Hercules  and 
Apollo,  whose  statues  were  placed  in  the  fonim. 
The  pnncipal  buildings  noticed  here  by  Pausa- 
nias  are  the  temples  of  Anunon,  ^sculapius, 
and  Ceres.  He  mentions  also  the  st^aues  of 
Nbptune  named  Gaiuchus,  Apollo  Cameius, 
and  Bacchus,  the  gates  of  Castor,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  the  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva.  Po- 
lybius  states  that  the  port,  distant  thirty  stadia 
from  the  town,  was  both  commodious  and  se- 
cure. Straix)  remarks  that  it  was  an  artificial 
haven.  Gythium  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  present  town  of  MuraUuniisL  The  site  is 
now  called  PalaopoUf  but  no  habitation  is  left 
upon  it"    Cramer. 

H. 

H&DBiA,  or  Hatru,  I.  in  VeneUa.  "  This 
ancient  city,  which  must  have  been  once  power- 
ful and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  transmit 
its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood,  is  known 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Tuscans  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  and  when  their 
dominion  in  Italy  had  been  extended  from  sea 
to  sea.  Some  traditions,  coupled  with  what  we 
know  touching  the  origin  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Spina  and  Revenna,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  three  towns  were  at  a  remote 
period  founded  by  the  people  who  are  sometimes 
called  Thessalians,  and  at  other  times  Pelasgi, 
but  whose  real  name  was  that  of  Tyrrhenians. 
When  the  Tuscan  nation  had  extended  its 
conquests  into  the  north  of  Italy,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Hadria  and  Spina  fell  into  their 
nands ;  Ravenna,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was 
occupied  by  the  UmbrL  The  oldest  writer  who 
has  recorded  Hadria,  is  Hecataeus,  quoted  by 
Steph.  Byz.  According  to  this  ancient  histo- 
rian, it  was  situated  near  a  river  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  river  is  the  TartarOj  but  the 
bay  into  which  it  dischams  itself  has  been  long 
since  filled  up.  Hadria  stm  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  Few  re^ 
mains  of  any  moment  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered on  the  site  of  Hadria,  and  of  these  a  very 
small  number  can  be  referred  to  the  Tuscans 
prior  to  the  Roman  dominion.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
dispute  among  numismatic  writers,  whether  the 
coins  with  the  retrograde  legend  TAH  ought 
to  be  ascribed  ta  the  Venetian  Hadria,  or  to  the 
Hadria  in  Picenum,  supposed  to  be  its  colony. 
From  these  and  other  corns  it  appears  that  the 
real  name  of  this  city  was  Hatri,  which  the 

Greeks  changed  to  Aipia."    Cram. II.  "  A 

city  of  Picenum,of  considerable  hote,and  which 
appears  to  have  formed  with  its  territory,known 
anciently  by  the  name  of  Hadrianus  Ager,  a 
little  independent  state,  before  it  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Picenum.  It  is  of  importance  to  state  here 
that  the  Tuscans,  having  extended  themselves 
first  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  afterwards 
about  the  Po  and  its  mouths,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  settlements  originally  formed  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  among  which  Hadria  is  to 
be  numbered.  From  this  part  of  Itnljwe  know 
that  they  were  driven  in  process  of  time  by  the 
Gauls;  but  as  they  were  still  masters  of  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  that  they  retired  to  other 
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settlements  which  they  might  have  formed  tm 
the  sooth.  Tius  city  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  sea,  lietween  the  rivers  Vomanus 
and  Matrinus ;  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  was  its  emporium,  which  now 
takes  the  name  of  the  modem  city  as  the  Porto 
£Mri.  It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  was  descended  fron^a  family 
or^inally  of  this  city."    Oram. 

Hasrunopolis,  L  a  town  of  Thrace,  situated 
at  the  place  where  the  Hebrua  first  dumges  its 
course  from  east  to  south.  It  originally  bore 
"  t^ie  name  of  Orestias,  which  the  Byzantine 
authors  frequently  employ  in  speaking  of  this 
city.  The  three  nvers,  by  whicn  it  is  pretended 
that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, purified  himself,  had  their  confluence  here : 
for  at  Adrianople  the  Hebrus  received  the 
Ardiscus  on  one  side  and  the  Tonzuz  on  the 
other,  now  the  Arda,  and  TV^nso.  This  einr 
served  as  a  residence  for  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  second  in  the  empire.  "  The  numerous  mi- 
narets of  Adrianople,  or  Edrinek,  rise  above 
groves  of  cypress  and  garden^  of  roses  f  the 
Mebrus,  increased  by  many  tributary  streams, 
descends  from  the  central  ridge,  turns  south- 
wards, and  flows  past  the  town,  of  which  the 
population  is  not  less  than  100,000  souls."  Maite- 

Brwf^ II.  A  ci^  of  Epirus,  "  apparently 

built  in  the  reign  of'^EUuirian,  is  said  by  Proco- 
pins  to  have  borne  subsequently  the  appellation 
of  Jpstinianopolis,  but  we  find  it  noticed  under 
the  former  name  by  Hierocles,  and  in  the  Table 
Itinerary,  which  places  it  fifty-five  miles  from 
Amantia  to  the  south-east,  and  twenty-four  from 
a  place  beyond  named  Ilio,  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis.  It  is  dear  from  the  description  here  given 
of  its  situation,  that  we  must  look  for  Hadria- 
nopolis  somewhat  to  the  south  ofArgyro  Castro 
or  Antigonea;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  what  Mr.  Hughes  observed  in  his  Travels 
through  Epirus.  *  On  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  {otArgyro  Castro^  nearly  opposite  Li- 
boehovOf  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river 
DrinOf  the  ruins  of  a  small  Roman  theatre,  with 
a  few  vestiges  of  other  ancient  foundations,  were 
pointed  out  upon  a  spot  designated  by  the  name 
of  Drinopolis,  an  evident  corruption  of  Hadria- 
nopolis.' "    Cram. 

HadrutIcum.  or  Hadriacum  marb,  the  sea 
which  bounds  tne  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  other- 
wise called  Mare  Superum,  in  reference  to  its 
position  as  regards  the  Italian  peninsula.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Venetian  Hadria. 
(  Vid.  Hadria.)  "  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  'Ai^faj,  or  'lrfi»c*j  mkn^ ;  but 
tney  seem  to  have  understood  by  the  name  loni- 
cum  Metre  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between 
the  south  of  Italy,  taken  ttom  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory and  Peloponnesus."  Cram.  *'  Its 
bed  appears  to  be  composed  of  marble  and 
lime  mixed  with  shells."    MaUe^Brun. 

HadrumStum,  a  city  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  north  of 
Leptis.  According  to  lyAnviUe,  its  present 
condition  is  unknown;  but  a  neighbouring 
place,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  ageunder  the 
name  of  Cabar  Susis,  is  existent  in  ^taa. 
Shaw  says  that  it  still  remains  under  the  name 
of  Hamam/Bt,  and  is  a  place  of  importance. 
SaXML  Jug.  p.  179,  ed.  Bwmouf. 
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Rmdiiu.     Vid.  Mmenia. 

Hjbmdb,  a  branch  of  the  great  Enroj^eaa 
chain  of  moontains,  of  which  the  Alps  lorm 
the  principal  rang«.  It  stretches  its  great  belt 
round  the  north  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
^gean;  on  the  east  terminating  in  the  promon- 
tory of  EEaemi  eztrema,  now  EminehrBorwn ; 
and  on  the  west  joining  mount  Scardus,  ihe 
connecting  link  between  the  Hsemus  and  the 
lUynan  range  of  mons  Albius.  '*  Thetnodern 
name  is  Endneh  Dagh,  or  Balkan.  The  an- 
cients regarded  this  range  of  mountains  as  one 
of  the  highest  with  which  the^  were  ac(|uainted. 
Polybius,  however,  thought  it  inferior  m  eleva- 
tion to  the  Alpe,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect It  was  reported,  that  from  its  summit 
could  be  seen  at  once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Danubej  and  the  Alps ;  and  it  was  m  hopes 
ci  beholding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip, 
the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name,  under- 
took the  expedition  whicn  is  described  in  Livy. 
Having  set  out  from  Stobi,  and  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Medi,  and  the  desert  tract  which 
lies  beyond,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  dav  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  three  oays  in' 
reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march.  The  weather,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  view, 
and,  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip 
and  his  retinue  descended  into  the  plain. 
Cram. 

Haljb,  the  last  town  of  Boeotia,  situated  at 
ibe  monUi  of  the  river  Platanius,  whidh  appears 
to  have  separated  Boeotia  from  the  Opuntians. 
"  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla 
in  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Its  site  is  now  oc- 
eimied  by  the  large  village  ofAlaeM^  about  four 
miles  to  the  soath-«ast  of  TalanH."    Cram. 

Halbs,  or  Hale8C8,  a  river  of  Ly<li2^>  which 
empties  into  the  JEgean  Sea  near  Colophon.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters. 
Plin. — Pma, 

Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
empties  into  the  Thermaieus  Sinus  10  or  12 
miles  from  Methone.  It  is  "  a  large  and  rapid 
stream,  descending  from  the  chain  of  mountams 
to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii. 
Scylax  places  it  after  Methone.  The  modem 
name  oi  this  river  is  Jnidje-Carasou,  or  Jeni- 
eorat  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  must  have 
crossed  it  in  its  course  through  Elimea.  Dr. 
Clarke  calls  it  Inje-Mau/ro.  Caesar,  in  describing 
aome  military  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
river,  between  a  part  of  his  army  under  Domi- 
tius  flLud  some  troops  of  Pompey  commanded  by 
Sdpio,  states  that  it  formed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly."  Cram. 

Haliabtvs,  a  town  of  Bcnotia.  "  situated,  as 
Strabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Permessus,  which 
flows  from  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  roif^ra  is 
attached  to  this  city  by  Homer,  i^om  the  nume- 
rous meadows  and  marshes  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
aide  of  Orohomenus.  Pausanias  affirms  that 
HalJartus  was  the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did 
not  fhvour  the  Persians ;  for  which  reason  its 
territory  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by 
their  army.  In  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Thebans  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Lysander, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  the  latter,  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  under  the 
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walls  of  Haliartus,  and  was  interred  there,  as 
we  learn  from  Pausanias.  Haliartus,  having 
favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetor  Lucretius,  and,  though  ob- 
stinately defended,  was  izk&i  by  assault,  sack- 
ed, and  entirely  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being 
sold,  and  their  territoiy  given  up  to  the  Athe- 
nians. '  The  remains  of  Haliartus,'  according 
to  Dodwell, '  are  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Libadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  Thebes.  The  place  is  now  called  Mikro- 
koura.  The  acropolis  occupies  a  low  and  ob- 
long hill,  one  side  of  which  rises  from  a  fine 
pastural  plain ,  the  other  from  the  marshes  where 
the  canes  grew  with  which  the  ancients  made 
darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most  of  the  walls 
which  remain  are  probably  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,  but  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  styles  of  masonry.  At  the  foot 
of  the  acropolis  are  some  sepulchral  kryptSE  cut 
in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi.'  Sir.  W- 
Qel)  says,  *  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  be- 
low the  village  of  Majzi^  on  the  roeid  from 
Thebes  to  Lebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence between  the  foot  of  mount  Libethrius,  a 
branch  of  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  fact 
defended  a  narrow  pass.' "     Cram. 

ELkLiCARNAsscs,  a  town  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  between  the  lasius  and  Cferamicus 
Sinus.  "  It  was  of  Greek  foundation,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Caria;  and 
was  ornamented  with  a  superb  tomb,  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  king  Mausolus,  her  husband.  The 
birth  of  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Qreek  historians,  and  also  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  and  the  defence  made  by  this  city 
when  besieged  by  Alexander,  are  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  its  fame.  On  the  spot  that 
it  occupied  is  a  C€istle,  named  Bod/roun^  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  whose  possessions  extended  on  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  isles." 
jyAnviUe. 

Halmyde8S0s,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea  south  of  Thynias.    Mela^^y  c.  2. 

HalOne,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite 
Cyzicus,  now  Aloni. 

HALONNBBU8,,an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaieus. 

Halts,  now  the  Kizil-Ermakf  or  Red  River. 
In  regard  to  length,  ihis  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  lesser  Asia,  while 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  history  render  it  among  the  most  celebrated. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lydian 
territory  when,  under  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  erected  into  one  of  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Halys  arose  at  its  most 
distant  source  towards  the  borders  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowed  through  the  whole  length  of 
Cappadocia  from  east  to  west.  On  the  borders 
of  Pnrygia  it  received  the  waters  of  its  southern 
branch,  which  came  from  the  Taurus  mounts  ins 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  between  Lyceonia 
and  Cataonia.  Here  was  formed  the  great  bend 
from  which  it  inclines  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through 
Galatia  between  the  Tectosages  and  the  Troo- 
Mfii  and  afterwards  dividing  Paphlagonia  from 
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Pontus,  discharges  itself  into  the  Eazioe  by  the 
Amisenus  Sinus  north  of  the  town  of  Amisus. 
The  passage  of  this  river  was  fatal  to  Croesns 
and  the  empire  of  the  Lydians,  as  predicted  in 
ambiguous  terms  by  the  oracle. 

Xfotov;  ' AXvv  iia0as  /tfyayify  '"PX^^  iioKwnt . 
If  CrcBSUs  passes  over  ike  Ualys,  %e  shall  destroy 
a  great  empire. 

That  empire  was  his  own.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c. 
5S.—Owrt.  4,  c.  ILStrab.  12.— Zyitctw.  3,  v. 
^m.'-Berodot.  1,  c.  28. 

Haltzu,  a  town  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ache- 
Ions,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Hama,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cumie. 
lAv.  23,  c.  25. 

Hammon.  The  temple  oftheLibvan  Jove  was 
called,  together  with  the  surrounding  tract  of 
habitable  country,  Hammonia,  and  the  temple 
was  known  to  antiquity  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.  This  sacred  edifice,  hardly  less  vene- 
rable now  than  revered  in  the  a^  in  which  its 
deity  received  a  universal  worship,  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Oases  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
This  Oasis,  called  the  Oasis  of  jSiwoA,  the  most 
northern  of  the  four,  is  situate  in  lat.  29^  12*  N. 
and  in  long  26^  6  E.  and  still  bears  the  ruins  of 
the  oracle  and  shrine  to  which  it  owes  its  fame. 
This  location  will  bring  it  within  the  district 
called  Marmarica,  between  the  Nobatae  and  Gra- 
ramantes  on  the  south,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
east,  and  having  on  the  west  the  extensive  re- 

gon  of  Lib)ra  interior.  The  antiquity  of  this 
mous  oracle  remounts  to  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity ;  and  we  rather  conclude  n'om  the  fables 
relating  and  referred  to  it,  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  its  earliest  chroniclers,  its  origin  was  wrapt 
in  fable  and  in  fiction,  than  attempt  to  deduce 
from  them  a  history  of  its  foundation  and  pro- 

Sress  in  notoriety  and  importance.  Not  only 
le  surrounding  countries  of  Africa,  but  the  Ita- 
lians and  Greeks  paid  also  to  this  oracle  a  defe- 
rence and  a  respect  unsurpassed  by  the  venera- 
tion with  whicn  they  consulted  the  oracular 
deities  of  Delphi  and  Dodona ;  and  though, 
when  the  Romans,  masters  of  the  world,  began 
to  neglect  all  foreign  auguries  and  prophecies 
for  those  of  their  Sybils  and  Etruscan  diviners, 
the  respect  of  this  oracle  diminished  sensibly ; 
yet  even  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  it  was  not 
tmusual  to  anticipate  the  fates  by  consultation 
of  the  Libyan  Jupiter.  In  connexion  with  the 
temple  of  Hammon,  the  ancients  also  mentioned 
a  fountain,  beside  which  was  a  smaller  temple 
or  sanctuary.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountain,  or  marsh  as  it  is  now 
represented,  form  likewise  in  their  writings  a 
matter  of  long  disquisition,  and  the  particular 
account  of  Herodotus  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  travellers.  This  was  the 
Fons  Solis,  which  at  night  was  warmer  than 
during  the  day,  and  which  sent  forth  in  the 
morning  a  vapour  or  steam,  that,  appearing  to 
the  ancients  miraculous,  is  now  understood  lo  be 
but  an  indication  and  effect  of  the  diminished 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  of 
this  little  sheet  of  water  is  now  about  ninety 
by  sixty  feet,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably 
transparent  and  pure,  but  its  properties,  peculiar 
9S  they  were  considered  in  antiquity,have  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  admiration  since  philosophy 
loo 


has  asce'rtained  their  cause,  and  observation  has 
found  them  in  numberless  other  wells  or  pools  of 
the  same  or  similar  regions.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  though  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
fixing  here  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon,there 
are  many  who  assign  it  to  some  of  the  other 
Oases  which  lie  scattered  in  the  vast  deserts  of 
this  barren  continent. 

HiRMA,  a  place  near  Ph3rle,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens.  Some  superstition  was  connected 
with  this  place,  and  it  was  usual,  without  any 
specific  occasion,  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  to  consult  the  Pvthia  when- 
ever it  was  observed  to  lighten  in  the  direction 
of  this  spot. 

Haeudbb,  a  people  of  Germany,  Th«y 
have  been  assigned  oy  modem  writers  to  a  va- 
riety of  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  they  seem,  how- 
ever,  to  have  belonged  to  that  district  which  lay 
between  the  countries  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
the  Narisci,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,     Cos.  Q, 

I,  c.  31. 

Hebrub,  now  Marilza^  so  called  from  the 
marshy  ground  through  which  it  flows  before 
precipitating  itself  into  the  .£gean  Sea.  This 
river,  among  the  secondary  streams  of  Ekirope 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  takes  its  origin 
among  the  mountains  that  separated  Thrace 
from  the  Danubian  countries,  a  part  of  the  Hae- 
mus  range,  and  after  draining  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  Thrace,  Rowmelia^  it  escapes 
through  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  waters  of 
this  region  are  enabled  to  pass  into  the  reser- 
voir of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  eastern  countries 
of  Greece  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus  was  near  the  city  of  .£no8.  One 
great  bend  distinguishes  the  course  of  this  river, 
which,  from  being  directly  south-east,  abruptly 
turns  to  the  south  with  a  westem  inclination, 
and  pierces  the  hills  of  Rhodope  in  its  way  to 
the  JEgean.  Exactlv  at  this  bend  is  situate 
the  town  of  Adrianople.  From  the  north  the 
Tonzus,  from  the  east  the  Agrianes,  and  from 
the  west  the  Ardiscus,  constitute  the  main 
branches  of  this  important  stream.  The  He- 
brus was  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden 
sands.  It  received  its  name  from  Hebrus,  son 
of  Cassander,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said 
to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Mela,  2,  c-  2. 
—Strah.  l.^Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  463.— Owrf.  AkL 

II,  V.  50. 

Hecatjb  Fanum,  a  celebrated  temple,  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.     Strab.  14. 

HECATOifpdLis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained. 

Hecatomft LOS,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes 
in  E^gypt  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates.  Am- 

mian.  22,  c.  16. Abo  the  capital  of  Parthia 

in  the  reign  of  the  Arsacides.  Ptol,  6,  c.  5. — 
Strab.  U.-^Plin.  6,  c.  15  and  25.  *"  Demegan,'* 
sajrs  D'Anville, "  the  principal  city  of  a  countij 
named  now  Ctwiit,  and  heretofore  Comisene,  is 
cited  under  the  name  of  Hecaton-pylos,  which, 
referring  to. the  time  of  the  Greek  domination 
in  these  provinces,  signifies  the  Hundred  Gates; 
a  figurative  expression  alluding  to  the  numerous 
routes  which  diverge  from  it  to  the  circumja- 
cent country.  And  when  it  is  found  in  Ptolemy 
that  this  extremity  of  Media  was  that  called 
Parthia,  having  Hecatonpylos  for  its  capital,  it 
must  be  understood  of  the  time  when  a  people 
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liitlioto  but  moonsiderable  had  extended  their 
limits  far  and  wide  by  the  prevailing  fortune  of 
their  arms. 

HncATOMNfisi,  now  Musco  Nisi,  or  the  Jsles 
ef  JUiRce^  a  groiqi  of  small  islands  lying  between 
Lesbos  and  the  coast  of  iEolia. 

HicuBx  Sefulcbkuii,  a  promontory  of 
Thrace. 

Hediji,  a  people  of  Ganl,  among  the  richest 
and  most  powenul  of  that  naticm.  They  were 
sarrounded  by  the  Lingones  on  the  north,  the 
Sequani  on  the  east,  the  Arvemi  and  AUobroges 
on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  and  Bituriges 
upon  the  west,  leaying  to  them  a  great  part  of 
the  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy  and  a  portion  of 
the  provinces  of  NivemaU^  Bourbonois,  and 
fYaneAe  OmpU,  The  Hedui  or  iEdoi  were 
always  in  the  interesu  of  Rome,  and  called  by 
the  senate,  among  the  earliest  of  the  Ghdlie  peo- 
ple who  received  that  protecting  distinction,  the 
friend  of  the  Roman  people.  Their  country, 
which  is  now  planted  witn  the  vine,  was  once 
extremely  fertue  in  grain,  and  served  the  Roman 
armies  in  their  Qallic  wars  as  an  inexhaustible 
granary.  80  populous  was  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  the  war  excited  by  Vircingetorix  against 
the  Romans,  the  £dui  furnished  to  the  former 
upwards  of  35,000  fighting  men.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  wereBibracte,  Cabillonum,  Matisco, 
Decetia,  and  Noviodunum  ad  Ligerim.  On  a 
later  division  of  the  Grallic  provinces,  the  coun- 
try of  the  JEAmx  was  formed  into  the  minor 
province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima,  or  the  FSrst 


HssinjiJM,  a  place  near  mount  Hedylius  in 
Boeotia,  not  far  Arom  Chseronea,  on  the  confines 
of  Phocis.  Near  this  spot  the  Boeotians,  in  the 
Social  War,  were  defeated  by  the  Phocians. 

HsucK.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Bura  formerly 
stood  Helice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia, 
and  celebrated  for  the  teinple  and  worship  of 
Neptune,  thence  sumamed  Heliconius.  It  was 
here  that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  was 
convened,  whilst  yet  in  the  possession  of  £gi> 
alus ;  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place,  is 
anpposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Pauio- 
nia,  which  they  instituted  afterwards  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea,  caused 
bv  a  violent  earthcmake,  overwhelmed  and  com- 
irietely  destroyed  Helice,  two  years  before  the 
nettle  of  Lenctra,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  101st 
Olympiad,  or  373  B.  C.  The  details  of  this 
catastrophe  will  be  found  in  Pau.sanias  and 
JElian.  It  was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
submerged  city  were  to  be  seen  long  after  the 
terrible  event  had  taken  place.  Eratosthenes, 
as  Strabo  reports,  beheld  the  site  of  this  ancient 
town,  and  he  was  assured  by  mariners  that  the 
bronze  statute  of  Neptune  was  still  visible  be- 
neath the  waters,  holding  an  hippocampe  or  sea- 
horse in  his  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  dangerous 
shoal  for  their  vessels.  Heraclides  of  Pontus 
related,  that  this  disaster,  which  took  place  in 
his  time,  occurred  during  the  night ;  the  town, 
and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated  in  an 
instant;  2000  workmen  were  afterwards  sent 
b^  the  Achaeans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies,  but 
without  success.  The  same  writer  affirmed, 
that  this  intmdation  was  commonly  attributed  to 
divine  Tendance,  in  consequence  of  the  inha- 
tkltKOM  of  Helice  haying  obstinately  reftised  to 


deliver  up  the  statue  of  Neptune  and  a  model  of 
the  temple  to  the  lonians  at  the  request  of  the 
latter,  after  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  Se- 
neca affirms,  that  Callisthenes  the  philosopher, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alexander, 
wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Bura  and  Helice.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
there  was  still  a  small  village  of  the  same  name 
close  to  the  sea,  and  forty  i£idia  from  JEgium." 
Cram. 

Hbucon  M0N8.  *'  Above  Thisbe,  in  Boeotia, 
rises  Helicon,  now  PaUBovowni  or  Zagora^  so 
famed  in  antiquity  as  tbe  seat  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  sung  by  poets  of  ever^  age  from  the 
days  of  Orpheus  to  the  present  time.  Pausa- 
nias ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses  to  the 
Thracian  Pieres,  and  in  this  respect  his  testi- 
mony is  in  unison  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  people 
who  once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who 
transferred  from  thence  the  names  of  LJbethra, 
Pimplea,  and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Heli* 
con.  Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  nearly  equals  in 
height  mount  Parnassus,  and  retains  its  snows 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pausanias  ob- 
serves, that  no  mountain  in  Greece  produces 
such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature;  on  the  contrary, 
several  have  the  proper^  of  counteracting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  stmg  or  bite  of  venomous 
reptiles.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  adorned  with  several  statues,  described 
by  Pausanias,  and  a  little  below  was  the  finm- 
tain  of  Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrene 
was  about  twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ',  it  is 
said  to  have  burst  forth  when  Pegasus  struck 
his  hoof  into  the  ground.  These  two  springs 
supplied  the  small  rivers  named  Olmins  and 
Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters, 
flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Haliartus. 
Pausanias  calls  the  former  Lemnus.  Hesiod 
makes  mention  of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in 
the  opening  of  his  Tbeogonia.  The  valleys  of 
Helicon  are  described  by  Wheler  as  green  and 
flowery  in  the  spring ;  and  enlivened  by  pleas- 
ing cascades  and  streams,  and  by  fountains  and 
wells  of  clear  water."     Cram. 

Heliopolis,  I.  a  city  of  Eg>'pt,  with  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  sim.  This  place,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  ox  Mne- 
vis  as  of  the  .sun,  no  longer  existed  in  the  time 
of  Sirabo.  Its  name,  as  given  above,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Coptic  denomination  of  On,  which 
signifies  the  sun.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
has  given  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between . 
able  geographers.  D'Anville  says,  "  it  was  af- ' 
terwards  called  ^  the  Arabs  Ain-shems^  or  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun;  and  it  still  preserves  ves- 
tiges in  a  place  called  MUarea,  or  Cool  Wa- 
ter." MUarea  is  not  far  removed  from  tbe  po- 
sition of  the  Persian  station,  Babylon,  now 
forming  a  quarter  of  Old  Cairo,  and  was  there- 
fore, according  to  IVAnville's  account,  without 
the  Delta.  Chaussard,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  an  inconsiderable  city  of  the  sun  near 
MdUtrea^  and  fixes  the  greater  Heliopolis  with- 
in the  Delta,  near  the  apex,  between  the  Se- 
bennytic  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  city  were  large  houses  appropriated  to  the 
priests,  who  at  first  devoted  tnemselves  to  as- 
tronomy, but  afterwards  abandoned  this  pui^ 
suit  in  favour  of  sacrificial  worship.    Apart- 
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ftukitB  were  shown  in  these  houses  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Plato  and  Eudoxos.  The 
observatory  of  Eudexus  was  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  town. II.  A  town  of  Ceelosyria,  in  the 

valley  called  Anion,  between  the  parallel  ridges 
of  Labanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  This  city  still 
preserves,  under  the  name  of  Baalbek  or  Balr 
i$c,  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  divi- 
nity, to  which  it  owed  its  denomination  both  in 
the  Syriac  and  Greek."    lyAnville. 

BLelmson,  I.  "  a  small  but  rapid  river,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  after 
traversing  Megalopolis  falls  into  the  Alpheus  a 
Utile  below  the  city." II.  A  town  ol  Arca- 
dia, situated  in  the  Maenalian  plains,  near  the 
source  of  the  Helisson.  It  was,  at  length,  in- 
cluded in  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one  of  their 
wars  With  the  Arcadians..    Oram, 

Hellas.     Vid.  Gracia. 

Hell£nS8,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Oracia. 

Hellespontus,  now  the  DardanelUs^  a  nar- 
row strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the 
Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from  Helle, 
who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Col- 
chis. [  Vid.  Belle.]  It  is  about  sixty  miles  lon^, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  is 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  the  narrowest,  accord- 
ing to  modem  investigation ;  so  that  people  can 
converse  one  with  the  other  from  the  opposite 
shores.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death 
of  Leander,  [  Vid.  Be^ro,]  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  buili  over  it  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.  Strab.  13.— Ptt».  8,  c.  da.-^Hero- 
dat.  7,  c.  U.'-Polyb.—Msla,  1,  c.  l.^Ptol.  6, 
c.  2.— Opt4.  Ma.  13,  V.  407.— lAi?.  31,  c.  15, 1. 
33,  c.  33. 

Helloha  Regio,  a  rich  plain  of  Epirus,  in 
which  Dodona  was  situated,  as  Hesiod  tells  us 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  poem  called  'Horai , 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  scholiast  of  Sophocles. 
"  This  champaign  country,"  according  to  Cra- 
mer, "  wonla  be  that  which  surrounds  Delvina- 
kir  and  Deropuli,  which  modem  travellers  re- 
present as  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Dr.  Holland  says, '  the  vale  of  Deropvli  is  lux- 
uriantly fertile  in  every  part  of  its  extent ;  and 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  population  has  been 
exerted  in  oringing  it  to  a  high  state  of  culture.' 
A  little  below,  he  adds,  *  this  great  vale  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  populous  district  in  AJbamia* " 
Cram. 

HelOrum,  and  HET.dRU9,  now  Muri  Ucci^  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters 
generally  inundate  the  neighbouring  country. 
Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  698.— /teZ.  11,  v.  270. 

I&los,  a  place  of  Laconia.  "  It  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Trinasus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
rotas,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.. 
It  was  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Helius  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having 
revolted  against  the  Etorians  and  Heraclidae, 
were  reduced  to  slavery,and  called  Helots,which 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  various 
people  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  Spar- 
tans." Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which 
they  were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
davery,  but  they  were  obliged  to  wear  peculiar 
garments,  which  exposed  them  to  greater  con- 
temot  and  ridicule.  Thev  never  were  instruct- 
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ed  in  the  liberal  attB,  tend  their  emel 
oflen  obliged  them  to  drink  to  axoeas,  to  show 
the  free-l^rn  citizens  of  Sparta  the  beastlinesa 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  once  every 
year  received  a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this 
wanton  flageUation  they  might  recollect  that 
they  were  bom  and  died  slaves.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  these  miserable  slaves  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  with 
their  Uberty  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  temples  and  at  public  shows  with  gar- 
lands, and  with  every  mark  of  festivity  and  tri- 
umph. This  exultation  did  not  continue  long, 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thoa- 
sand  manumitted  slBives  was  attributed  to  the 
inhunuinity  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tkueyd.  4. 
•^PoUux.i,  c.  S.-^8tTab.  B,—PhiU.  in  U^.  Ac 
-^Arist.  Ptdit.  2.—Paus.  Loam,  dec  "  Po- 
lybius  says  the  district  of  Helos  was  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Liaconia.  But  the 
coast  was  marshy,  from  which  ciicumsiance  it 
probably  derivea  its  name.  In  Btrabo's  time  it 
was  only  a  village,  and  some  years  later  Pav- 
sanias  informs  us  it  was  in  ruins.  In  Lapie's 
map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed  at  Ts^ 
about  five  miles  from  the  Eurotas;  and  Sir  W. 
Gell  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river."    Oram, 

Helotjb,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos.  Vid, 
Helos. 

Helvetia,  the  eastern  part  of  Celtics,  sur- 
rounded in  the  time  of  Coesar  by  the  Ranraei, 
Tulingi,  and  Latobrin  upon  the  north,  the  S»- 
runetes  on  the  east,  the  Lepontii,  Seduni,  and 
Nantuates  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Sequsni, 
who  were  separated  from  them  by  mount  Jura 
on  the  west  Helvetia  was  at  this  period  cir-* 
cumscribed  within  a  narrow  sphere  between  the 
Alps,  the  Jura  mountains,  the  Lacus  Lemanns, 
and  the  Lacds  Brigantinus.  Of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  Helvetia  very  little  remains  to  be  ob- 
served, nor  is  it  possible  distinctly  to  define  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  four  principal  cantons 
into  which  it  is  understood  to  have  been  divided. 
The  Tigurinus,  however,  is  received 'as  the 
greatest,  and  the  first,  together  with  the  Aven- 
ticus,  whose  principal  city  of  Aventicum  majc 
pass  for  the  capital  of  Helvetia.  The  Helvetii 
were  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic 
tribes,  and  though  there  is  little  recorded  history 
of  their  achievements,  we  know  that  tkey  were 
long  refractory,  and  that  they  with  difficulty 
submitted  to  receive  the  yoke  of  their  Roman 
conquerors.  Cos.  Bell.  O.  1,  &c.--7\udt.  BisL 
1,  c.  67  and  69. 

Helvo,  a  people  of  Gallia  Provincia,  sepa- 
rated by  the  mons  Cebenna  from  the  Velauni, 
and  having  on  the  south  the  Arecomaci.  Thus 
situated,  the  Helvii  must  have  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  department  of  Arverche^  in  which 
some  vestisfes  are  still  to  be  foUnd  of  their  an- 
cient capital,  Alba  Augusta,  at  a  spot  which, 
in  the  name  of  Alpt,  still  shows  some  traces  of 
its  origin.  This  spot  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Viviers.    Plin,  3,  c.  4. 

HbnIsti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic 
where  they  gave  the  name  of  VnnBUa  to  their 
habitations.    Li/o.  1,  c.  1. — Eurig. 

HENidcHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  near 
Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and  Tele- 
chins,  the  charioteers  (4m«xm)  of  Castor  and 
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FoUntiiiidthaioe  called  LBoadaBiMniL  ilfsfo, 
1,  e.  Uh—Paiirc.  2,  c.  4th^FUuc,  3,  ▼.  270, 1. 
€^▼.43. 

liwTXpf  L08,  a  somame  of  Thisbca  in  Bom>> 
<ia,  from  its  seren  ^atas. 

HsRACLftA,  L  "  sitoated  between  the  Aeiris 
and  Liris,  was  founded  b/  the  Tarentini  after 
the  destraction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siris,  which 
Blood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  A.  C.  4S8. 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history  as 
beinf  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the 
Greek  states.  Alexander  €i  Epirus  is  said  to 
hare  attetnpted  to  remove  the  assembly  from  the 
territory  or  the  Tazentines,  who  had  given  him 
cause  for  displeasure,  to  that  of  Thnrii  Anti- 
quaries seem  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
town  at  PoH€ar0t  about  three  miles  from  the 
month  of  the  river  Acixis,  now  Agri^  whete  coc- 
aiderable  remains  are  yet  visible.^— ^11.  A  city 
in  the  territory  of  the  Lyncestas  in  Macedonia, 
"  sumamed  Ljrncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which 
we  know  stood  od  the  Egnatian  W  ay,  both  from 
PolyUni,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  and  also  from  the 
Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the  French  Strabo 
Bays,  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  £reieH. 
8ti^>hanus  apeaks  of  a  town  called  Lyncns ; 
Which  is  probably  the  same  as  Heradea,  unless 
he  has  mistaken  the  name  of  the  district  for  that 

of  a  town."    Cram, IIL    "  The  principal 

town  of  the  Sinti  was  Heraclea^  sumamed  Sin- 
tice,  by  way  of  distinction,  or  Heraclea^  ez  Bin- 
tiis.  The  same  historian  states,  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and 
BQiurdercd.  Heracleais  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
«nd  Ptolemy.  Mannert  thinks  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Heraclea  built  by  Amyntas,  brother  of 
Philip,  according  to  Steph.  Bvz.  The  Table 
ItineraiT  assigns  a  distance  ofmty  miles  between 
Philippi  and  Heraclea  Sintica:  we  know  also 
from  Hierodes  that  it  was  situated  near  the 
0tTymon,  as  he  terms  it  Heraclea  Strymonts." 

Cram. IV.  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Tra- 

chis  in  Thessaly.  built  by  a  colony  of  Lacedae- 
monians, aided  by  the  Tnehinians.  It  was 
**  distant  about  sixty  stadia  fix>m  Thermc^ytoB 
•nd  twenty  from  ine  sea.  Its  distance  nrom 
Traehin  was  only  six  stadia.  The  jealousy  of 
the  neighbouring  Thessalian  tribes  led  them  fre- 
quently to  take  up  arms  against  the  rising  colo- 
ny^  by  which  its  prosperity  was  so  much  im- 
paired, that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  than 
once  compelled  to  send  reinforcements  to  its 
support  On  one  occasion  the  Heradeans  were 
assisted  by  the  Boeotians.  A  sedition  having 
arisen  within  the  city,  it  was  quelled  by  Eripi- 
das,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  made 
war  upon  and  expelled  the  GBtaeans,  who  were 
the  constant  enenues  of  the  Heradeans.  These 
recited  into  Boeotia ;  and  ar  their  instigation  the 
Bceotians  seized  tmon  Heraclea,  and  restored 
the  (EtSBons  and  Tracfainians,  who  had  also 
been  ejected  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xenophon 
reports  that  tne  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  were 
Mniin  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
<Eueans,  in  consequence  of  thdr  having  been 
deserted  by  their  allies,  the  Achteans  of  Phthia. 
Several  years  after,  the  same  historian  rel&tes, 
that  this  dty  was^  occupied  by  Jason  of  Phene, 
who  oawed  the  walls  to  be  pulled  down.  He- 
raclea, however,  again  rose  from  its  ruins,  and 
twcHneatloariiihuigdtyn&dier  the  Jfitolians, 
wtoBoawdmethttltUMir  gtti6tal«oittdl  wft^ 


its  walla.  According  to  Livy,  the  dty  Aotd 
in  a  plam,  but  the  Acropolis  was  on  a  hiU  ef 
very  difficult  access.  After  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochus  at  Thermopylae  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Roman  consul,  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  took  it  by 
assault  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  '  the  vestiges  of 
the  dty  of  Heraclea  on  a  high  fiat,  on  the  roots 
of  mount  QBta.  Left  of  these,  on  a  lofty  roek, 
the  citadel  of  Trechis,  of  which  some  of  the 
walls  are  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Hence  the  views  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sperchius  are  most  magnificent.' "  Cram.'-''^ 
Y.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Propon- 
tis,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Macronticnos. 
Its  first  name  was  Perinthus,  which  was  changed 
to  HeIaclea^  whence  is  derived  the  name  BreSdi. 
applied  to  the  ruins  that  now  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  '*  Byzantium,  become  Con- 
stantinople, caused  the  decay  of  Heraclea,  whose 
see,  notwitnstanding,  enjoys  the  pre-eminence 
of  metropolitan  in  the  province  distinguished  in 
Thrace  by  the  title  of  Europe."    lyAnvUU. 

^VI.  PoNTicA,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situated 

on  the  bend,  which  forms  a  gulf  terminated  on 
the  north  by  the  Acherusian  Chersonese.  Ac- 
cording to  Mela  this  city  was  founded  by  the 
Argive  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have  dragged 
Cerberus  from  hell  through  a  cavern  in  the  pro- 
montory at  the  exiremlty  of  the  peninsula  above- 
mentioned.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  Milesians  first  founded  Heraclea, while 
Xenophon  makes  it  a  colony  of  Megara.  MeU, 

1, 19.— Straft.  13. VII.  Anothet  in  Syria. 

' VIII.   Another  in  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

IX.  Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in 

Egypt,  &G.  There  were  no  less  than  forty'cities 
ofthat  name  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  aU 
built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  whence  the  name 
is  derived. 

Heracl£om,  or  HbhaclSa,  a  town  of  Ala- 
cedonia,  situated  "  five  miles  beyond  Phila,  and 
halfway  between  Dium  and  Tempe.  It  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  site  of  IMochori.  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  fi{«iuto, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Dium,  and  five  miles 
from  PUUoMona  or  Pbila.  Livy  informs  us  it 
was  built  on  a  rock  which  overhung  a  river. 
Scylax  describes  Heracleum  as  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  after  cro6sin£[  the  Peneus ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  period  Phila  did  not 
exist.  Heracleum  was  taken  in  a  remarkaUe 
manner  by  tbe  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus, 
as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed  the  walls 
under  cover  of  the  manoeuvre  called  tettndo^  they 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications, 
that  they  were  induced  to  employ  the  same 
means  against  the  loftier  and  more  difficult 
works ;  raising,  therefore,  the  testudo  to  an  ele- 
vation which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans 
drove  the  garrison  n-om  the  ramparts  and  cap- 
tured the  town."    Oram. 

Herjba,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  "  was  placed  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpbeus,  and  near  the  ftrontier  of 
Elis,  which  frequently  disputed  its  possession 
with  Arcadia.  Before  the  Clcomenic  war,  this 
town  had  joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  was 
then  taken  W  the  £tolians  end  recaptured  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  who  restored  it  to  the  Acha»- 
ans.  la  Sirabo's  dme,  Heraea  was  greatly  re- 
duced: but  When  Pawanlas  viaSted  Arcadia  it 
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appears  to  hare  recovered  from  this  s^  of 
decay,  since  he  speaks  of  baths,  and  of  planta- 
tions of  myrtles  and  other  trees  along  the  Al- 
phens;  he  also  mentions  several  temples,  of 
which  two  were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  one  to 
Pan.  That  of  Juno  was  in  ruins.  Stephanus 
remarks  that  this  town  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus;  '  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Agiani,  which  stands  on  a 
pretty  eminence  projecting  from  the  hills  which 
bound  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  north. 
The  city  appears  to  have  been  very  respectable, 
though  from  the  soil  being  cultivated  its  remains 
are  few ;  buildings  have  here  existed  of  the 
Doric  order,  but  the  columns  now  on  the  spot 
do  not  exceed  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches.' " 
Cram, 

HxRJEUM,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Jimo,  situate 
between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 

HergulIneum,  a  town  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed up  with  Pompeii,  by  an  earthquake  pro- 
duced from  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
August  24th,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
Alter  being  buried  under  the  lava  for  more  than 
1600  years,  these  famous  cities  were  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  Her- 
culaneum  in  1713,  about  24  feet  under  ground, 
by  labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
40  years  afler,  about  12  feet  below  the  surlace, 
and  from  the  houses  and  the  streets,  which  in 
a  great  measure  remain  still  perfect,  have  been 
diuwn  busts,  statues,  manuscripts,  paintings, 
and  utensils,  which  do  not  a  little  contribute  to 
enlarge  our  notions  concerning  the  ancients, 
and  develope  many  classical  obscurities.  The 
valuable  antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered, 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  engraving, 
&c.  ably  taken  from  them,  have  been  munifi- 
cently presented  to  the  different  learned  bodies 
of  Europe.  "  Cluverius  was  right  in  hiis  cor- 
rection of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  which 
reckoned  twelve  miles  between  this  pleu^e  and 
Neapolis,  instead  of  six,  though  he  removed  it 
too  far  from  Portici  when  he  assigned  to  it  the 
position  of  TV?rre  del  Oreco.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  origin  of  Herculaneum,  except 
that  fabulous  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  It  may 
be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo, 
that  this  town  was  of  great  antiquity.  At  first 
it  was  only  a  fortress,  which  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni,  Pelasgi,  Sam- 
nites,  and  lastly  by  the  Romans.  Being  situated 
close  to  the  sea,  on  elevated  ground,  it  was  ex- 
pcmed  to  the  south-west  wind,  and  from  that 
circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  heal- 
thy. We  learn  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  that 
Herculaneum  suffered  considerably  during  the 
civil  wars.  This  town  is  mentioned  also  by 
Mela  and  by  Sisenna,  a  more  ancient  writer 
than  anv  of  the  former ;  he  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
Marcellus.  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the 
name  of  '  Urbem  Herculeam.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  subversion  of  this  town  was  not  sudden, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  par- 
tial demolition  which  it  sustained  from  an 
earthquake."  Cramer. — Seneca.  Nat.  Q.  6,  c. 
1  and  36.— Ctc.  AU,  7,  ep.  3.—Mda,  2,  c.  4.— 
Patere.  2,  c.  16. 

BEercoleum  fromontorium,  now  Capo  Spa/r- 
Hvenio^  the  most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to 
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the  east^ ^Frvhtm,  the  straits  of  tiFiftrottcr. 

Hercuus  coiMWSSL     Vid.  CahunruB  Herein 

lis. Monaeci  Portus,  now  JMonaco,  a  port 

town  of  Genoa.     Tacit.  &  3,  c.  4^.^Lmcan.  1, 

V.  405.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  830. Labronis  vei 

Libumi  Portus,  a  sea-port  town  of  Eiruria,  now 

Leghorn. Insulee,  two  islands  near  Sardinia. 

Pltn,  3,  c.  7. Portus,  a  searporc  of  the  Brutii, 

on  the  western  coast. A  small  island  on  the 

coast  of  Spain,  called  also  Scombrariaf  from  the 
tunny  fish  (^Scomoros)  caught  there.    Strab.  3. 

Herctne,  a  river  of  Boeotia.  which  "  took 
its  rise  near  the  town  of  Lebadea,  in  a  cave, 
from  whence  issued  two  spring,  called  Lethe 
and  Mnemosyne,  which,  uniting,  formed  the 
stream  in  question.  It  is  now  called  the  river 
of  Libadia.  '  The  sacred  fountain,'  says  Dod- 
well, '  issues  from  the  rock  by  ten  small  sponis ; 
the  water  is  extremely  cold  and  clear.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  is  the  source  of  the 
other  fount,  the  water  of  which,  though  noc 
warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  other  springy  it  flovra  copiously  from 
the  rock.  The  two  springs,  blendmg  their  wa- 
ters, pass  under  a  modem  bridge,  and  immedi- 
ately form  a  rapid  stream,  the  ancient  Herc3me. 
In  its  way  through  the  town  it  turns  several 
mills }  and,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  enters 
the  Copaic  lake.' "    Cram 

Hercynu  silva,  a  forest  of  Germany,  call- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  Orcynium, "  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  to 
cover  the  whole  country,  whose  ancient  condi- 
tion might  well  have  merited  the  description 
that  Tacitus  has  given  of  it,  however  inapplic- 
able to  its  present  state.  We  must  add  that 
Hercynia  is  a  generic  term,  there  being  several 
places  in  Germany  named  der  Hartz :  and  if 
there  be  found  other  names  of  forests,  as  that  of 
Grabreta  Silva,  they  are  proper  onlv  to  parts  of 
this  immense  continuity  of  wood,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  limits  of 
Sarmatia  and  Dacia."  (lyAnviUe^i  CaBsar,in 
his  description  of  this  celebrated  forest,  says 
that  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nine  days' 
march  across  it;  while  its  length  had  not  yet 
been  ascertained  even  by  those  who  had  travel- 
led through  it  uninterruptedly  for  60  days.  He 
mentions  that  report  assigned  to  it  several  spe- 
cies of  animals  no  where  else  to  be  found.  B, 
G.  6,  25. 

Herctmi  montbs.  These  mountains  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  immense  forest 
which  is  described  in  the  article  above,  and 
which  covered  the  sides  and  summits  of  that 
range  of  mountains  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Alpine  chain  by  the  name  of  Hercy- 
nio-CaiTpathian  mountains.  We  extract  from 
Malte-Brun  the  followingaccount  of  this  range: 
"  The  great  plain  of  the  Danube,  or  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  places  so 
much  confined,  that  the  Alps  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  moun- 
,  tains  in  many  parts  of  Austria.  Although  se- 
parated by  the  higher  plains  of  Bavaria,  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  connect  the  two  ranges,  and  a 
junction,  is  also  marked  by  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Hercynio^aipathian  mountains 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  by  the  valley  o(  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
and  the  Dniester  on  the  east.     From  their 
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Aoithem  declivities  descend  all  the  riyers  which 
vater  the  plains  of  Poland,  Pinssiaj  and  north- 
emGennany.  The  Hercynian  and  Carpathian 
moontains  rise  above  the  Sannatian  and  Ten- 
tonic  plains,  bat  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
mired  with  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Alps. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  they  appear 
to  be  the  appendage  of  a  greater  range,  and  to 
form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps  and 
the  connteipart  of  the  Appenines.  But  the  great 
difierence  oetween  the  Herc}[nio-Carpathian 
chain  and  the  Appenines,  consists  m  the  latter 
being  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  Alps 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatoc, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  by  the  brancnes  of  the  eastern 
Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The 
mountains  connected  with  the  Alps  on  the  west, 
are  united  with  the  Hercynian  chain,  not  only 
by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation 
of  the  Vosges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen, 
There  is  a  more  obvious  difference  between 
the  Appenines  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian 
ran^e ;  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular 
cham,  and  the  others,  if  correctly  observed,  seem 
to  form  a  series  pf  loiW  plains,  on  which  several 
small  chains  rise,  ana  although  their  summits 
areevidently  separated,  all  of  tnem  are  supported 
on  a  common  base.  This  table  land,  crowned 
with  mountains,  inclines  to  the  north  and  the 
north-east.  That  fact  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
proved  by  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe ;  but  local  irr^ularitiesare  occa- 
sioned by  several  chains  which  rest  on  these 
elevated  plains.  Thus  the  Erze-Grebirge  in  Sax- 
ony term4nated  in  rapid  declivities  towards  Bo- 
hemia, and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
clination." 

ELehdonia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  now  Ordo- 
iM,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  JEcsl,  Livy 
states  that  this  town  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  two  successive  years,  when 
they  were  commanded  on  both  occasions  by 
two  praetors  named  Fulvius.  After  the  last  en- 
gagement, Hannibal  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
mhabitants  of  Herdonia  from  that  place,  and 
to  have  destroyed  it  by  fire.  It  must,  however, 
have  risen  afterwards  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Fron- 
tinus,  under  the  corrupt  name  of  Ardbna.  Stra- 
bo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places  it  on  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Canusium 
and  Beneventum.  It  is  also  named  by  Ptolemy 
and  Silins  Italicus."    Cram. 

Heria,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid.  Athena. 

Herm£(tm,  a  promontory  of  Lemnos,  noticed 
by  JEschylus  in  the  Agamenmon,  and  by  So- 
phocles in  the  Philoctetes. 

HsBiudNB,  a  town  of  Aigolis,  on  its  south- 
em  coast,  nearly  opposite  the  island  Hydrea. 
"According  to  Her^otus  it  was  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melians 
had  expelled  f^om  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius 
and  the  valleys  of  CEta.  It  sent  three  ships 
to  Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Platsea.  The 
Athenians  ravaged  the  Hermionian  territory 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Xeno,  tyrant 
of  Hermione,  after  the  capture  of  Acrocorinthus 
by  Aratus,  voluntarily  relinquished  his  power, 
and  joined  the  Achsan   league.    Pausanias 


describes  this  city  as  situated  on  a  hill  of  mo- 
derate height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
was  embellished  by  numerous  buildings,  several 
of  which  contained  statues  worthy  of  notice. 
The  temple  of  Venus  Pontia  is  first  mentioned 
by  that  ancient  writer.  The  statue  was  of 
white  marble,  and  colossal  in  its  proportions. 
He  also  points  out  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Mela- 
naegis,  in  whose  honour  contests  were  yearly 
held  in  music,  diving,  and  rowing ;  the  temples 
of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta ;  and  those  of 
Apollo  and  Fortune.  The  statue  of  the  latter 
was  colossal,  and  of  Parian  marble.  Two 
aqueducts  supplied  the  town  with  water ;  one 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  other  modem. 
The  temple  of  Ceres,  situated  on  the  hill  named 
Pron,  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Clyme- 
nus,  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  his  sister  Chtbonia. 
Its  sanctuary  afforded  an  inviolable  refuge  to 
suppliants,  whence  arose  the  proverb  d^  £p- 
Htf^i, '  as  safe  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione.' 
The  vestibule  was  adomed  with  the  efligies  of 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess.  Opposite  to  this 
edifice  was  a  temple  of  CIvmenus,  by  which 
name  Pausanias  conceives  Pluto  to  have  been 
designated.  Not  far  from  thence  was  a  cave 
supposed  to  conmiunicate  with  the  infernal  re- 

tions.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  speedy 
escent  to  Orcus  that  the  Hennionians,  as  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  apiece  of  money 
in  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Tnis  ancient  city 
is  noticed  hy  Homer  in  the  Catalogue.  Lasus, 
an  early  poet  of  some  note,  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mione. We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that 
the  ruins  of  Hermione  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
promontory  below  Kastrij  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hy- 
dra. The  walls  remain,  and  many  foundations 
of  the  temples.  Pausanias  affirms  that  Hermi- 
one originally  stood  at  a  distance  of  four  stadia 
from  the  site  it  occupied  in  his  day,  and  though 
the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark 
the  spot.  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  close  to 
the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Minerva, 
with  the  stadium  of  the  Tyndaridae.  The  grove 
of  the  Graces,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  also  subsisted, 
and  weie  still  frequented  by  the  Hennionians. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  Thermasia  was  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  city  towards 
TroBzene."    Cram. 

Hermiones,  a  people  of  Germany,  whom 
Mela  places  in  the  remotest  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, that  is  to  say,  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sarmatia.  In  Tacitus  Herminones  is 
generally  read,  for  which  Cluverius  incorrectly 
substitutes  HeUeviones.  The  Helleviones  and 
Hermiones  were  both  distinct  tribes  of  the  Sue- 
vie  family ;  although  Pliny  makes  Hermiones, 
and  not  Suevi,  the  ^eric  term.  (For  the  po- 
sition of  the  Hermiones  according  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Pliny,  see  Germama.)  Tacitus  dis- 
tinguishes theHelleviones,  under  the  name  of 
Helvecones,  from  the  Hermiones.  Great  con- 
fosion  arises  in  relation  to  the  barbarian  nations, 
from  the  various  forms  under  which  their 
names  are  presented  by  different  authors.  Thus 
the  same  people  are  styled  Hermiones,  Hermc- 
chiones,  Hermechii,  Hormechii,  and  Hermi- 
nones. Msla.  3, 3,  46.  and  Voss.  ad  loc. 
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HbuoomIodb  nn».  a  bty  on  the  soadiem 
eoast  of  ArgolJB,  whick  took  its  name  from  the 
citT  Hermione. 

Hksmon,  a  Mut  of  the  range  of  momit  Li- 
banus,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Jordan  takes  its 
ris  e.  The  name  itself  meaxis  "  the  highest  part 
of  a  moontain/'  and  this  ridge  was  the  loftiest 
of  the  range  to  which  it  belonged.  The  Sido- 
ntans  calld  it  Sirion,  while  the  Amorites  styled 
it  Shenir ;  both  which  names  answer  to  the  Lar 
tin  lorica, "  a  breast-plate,"  referring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  natural  defence  which  the  mountain  af- 
forded to  the  country.  In  like  manner  we  find 
a  mountain  in  Magnesia  called  6caj»a^,  which 
means "  a  breast-plate ;"  and  apart  of  the  Alps, 
which  received  the  name  of  Brennus,  derived 
from  Bren  or  Biyn,  the  old  Qerman  for  "  a  hel- 
met" Deuieronamj/j  3, 9. — RostnmulUr,  ad  he. 

Houfopdua,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egjrpt, 
"  with  the  qualification  of  Parva  to  distinguish 
it  from  one  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  accords  with 

the  position  of  Deminhn/r.^ ^^  The  position 

of  Hermopotis  Magna,  or  the  Qreat  City  of 
Mercury,  vi  well  known  to  be  that  retained  bj 
Askmwneini  which,  if  a  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  credited,  owes  this  name  to  Ishmim, 
son  of  Mizraim,  the  ancestor  of  the  ^Egyptian 
nation.'*  This  city  was  in  the  Heptanomis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    irAnviUe. 

EExaiiDNDUBi^  people  of  Qermany,  subdued 
bv  Aorelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  toother  with  the 
SueYi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny.  The  Hermun- 
duri,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  their  Ro- 
mancon^uerors,were  allowed  peculiar  commer- 
cial priyileges,  beine  permitted  to  cross  the  Da- 
nube, and  trade  in  tne  Rhaetian  province.  The 
Albis  takes  its  rise  in  their  territories.  Tac. 
Qtrm.  iL—PUn.  4,  c.  lAr—TacU,  Ann.  13, 
tai^a.'^VeU.  2,  c.  106. 

HcRKua,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardis,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolns  and  Hyllus,  after  which  it  falls  into 
the  Smymsus  Sinus,  to  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  gives  the  name  of  Hermi-Campi  to  the  plains 
through  which  it  flows  between  Smyrna  and 
Sardis.  It  is  now  called  Ksdous  or  Sarabat. 
Virg.  Q.  3,  V.  yi.^lMcan.  3,  v.  'Sm.—MivHitd. 
8,  CD.  78.— 5W.  1,  V.  IfB.—Plin.  5,  c.  99. 

HsaNia,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  possessed 
that  portion  of  rfew  Latium  which  bordered  on 
the  iSqui  and  Marsi  before  it  was  included 
within  the  Latin  limits.  "  No  description  of 
the  character  of  this  small  tract  of  country  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  one  line  of 
Virgil: 

QittfHtf  oJtem  iVd»i«sie  vtri^^fM^  anw  ^7«Mfke 
Jmnmiis,  geUdimque  AmcMm,  et  roscida  rivis 
BmUea  saxa  cohmk  JEn.  viL  683. 

It  was  maintained  by  some  authors,  that  the 
Hemic!  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  na- 
ture of  their  country,  herna^  in  the  Sabine  dia- 
lect signif}'ing  a  rock.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  so  called  from  Hemicns,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  chief;  and  Macrobins  thinks  Virp^l  al- 
luded to  that  origin  when  he  describes  this  peo- 
ple as  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare.  The 
former  etymology,  however,  is  more  probable. 


and  woold  lead  us  aJao  to  Salar,  tiiat  the  ] 
ci,  as  well  as  the  Aiui  and  Biarti,  were  de- 
scended from  the  Sabincs,  or  generally  froanthe 
Oscan  race.  There  ii  nothing  in  the  histofrof 
this  petty  nation  whieh  poaaesies  any  pecouar 
interest,  or  distinguishes  tnem  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an 
account  of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  re- 
sist the  systematic  and  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  Rone,  and  c^  theeame  final  submis- 
sion to  her  transcendent  genios  and  fortone.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon  the  oecaaioa 
of  a  debate  <m  the  division  of  some  lands  con- 
ouered  from  the  Hemici  that  the  celebrated 
Agrarian  law  was  first  broueht  forward,  A.  U. 
C.  968.  The  last  efibct  made  by  thia  people  to 
assert  their  independence  was  about  Che  year 
447  U.  C. ;  but  it  was  neither  long  nor  vigo- 
rous, though  resolved  upon  unanimoosly  by  a 
general  council  of  all  their  cities."  Cram. 

HeaodpdLis,  "  from  which  one  of  Che  creeks 
of  the  Arabic  gulf  was  called  Herodpolitee,  is 
the  Pithom  mentioned  in  the  'Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  a  city  constructed  by  the  IsraeUlBS,  uid 
the  Patumos  of  the  Arabic  eoaoiaf  of  Egypt  in 
Herodotus.  And  it  may  be  added  from  eoncmr- 
rent  circumstances,  that  the  place  of  aims  of 
vast  extent,  called  Anaris  by  JosejAus,  where 
the  shepherd  ku^  held  Ecypt  in  subiection, 
was  the  site  of  Heroopolis.'^  {I^AiwiUt.)  It 
is  probably  now  the  village  of  fferon,  of  which 
Baudrana  speaks.    Chaussard. 

Herthjb  Insula,  an  island  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  according  to  Tacitus;  although  it  has 
been  proposed  to  alter  the  readme  in  the  passage 
of  the  Qermany  whei'e  this  island  is  mentioned, 
by  substituting  in  sUva  Bmoem  for  the  words  tn 
insula  Oceani.  This  island  was  "  consecrated 
to  a  religious  ceremony  in  honour  of  Hertha,  or 
the  mother  Earth.  Thoqgh  it  be  the  ODini<m 
of  many  that  this  island  is  the  same  witn  RU' 
^0fi,  there  is  greater  probability  of  reco^ising 
It  in  the  name  of  Hhlig4and^  which  signifies 
the  Holy  Isle.  It  is  situated  in  the  distance  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  it  only  an  emi- 
nence now  remains,  the  sea  having  covered  a 
shore  much  more  spacious."  jyAnmHU. — Tac. 
de  mor.  Oerm.  40. 

HERih.1,  a  savage  liation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in 
its  decline.  *'  It  is  difiicult  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Gtermany  and  Poland  to  pursue  the  emi- 
grations of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people,  wfaodis- 
aained  the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemn- 
ed their  widows  and  agea  parents  not  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay  of 
their  strength."  (CHibon.)  *'  The  Heruli,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Odoacer,  conquered  Italy, 
whereof  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Romans 
theoLselves ;  but  Odoacer  being  vanquished  near 
Verona  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Gkxhs,  the 
Heruli  had  Piedmont  allotted  to  them  by  the 
conqueror  for  their  habitation.  They  had  not 
held  it  long  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Lom- 
bards, of  wnose  kingdom  it  remained  a  part  till 
S'ven  by  Aripert,  the  seventeepth  king  of  the 
^mbaras,  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  affirmed  by 
some  to  bie  the  first  temporal  estate  that  ever 
the  popes  of  Rome  had  possession  of."    HeyL 

CoSM. 

HsspfiBiA,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  onoe  the 
residence  of  the  Amazons.    Diod,  3.-— —A 
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aameeommoii  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is 
def  ived  from  Heroer  or  Y^per,  ihe  setting  sun, 
or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy 
Hespeha,  because  it  was  situate  at  the  setting 
son,  or  in  the  west.*  The  same  name,  for  similar 
reasons,  was  applied  to  Spain  by  the  Latins. 
Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  634»  ^c-^Horat.  1,  od.  34,  v. 
4, 1. 1,  od.  37,  V.  aa— ^.  7,  V.  15.— Oi7«i.  Met. 
11,  V.  258. 

HasPEuniuM  Insuub.  The  authors  of  the 
several  ingenious  attempts  to  define  with  accu- 
racy the  fiesperidum  Insulae,  do  not  appear  to 
have  borne  sufficiently  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  in  wnich  they  were  engaged, 
and  an  eager  search  for  the  real  Hespendes 
would  frequently  induce  the  reader  to  forget  that 
they  were,  after  all,  but  a  fabulous  creation. 
The  only  inquiry  ought  to  be  as  to  the  place 
or  places  contemplate  bv  the  various  amhors 
who  have  mentioned  and  referred  to  the  Hes- 
perides.  Some  have  placed  them  in  Magnesia, 
and  some  among  the  Hyperboreans.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  assigned  to  Africa, 
out  the  query  still  remains  as  to  the  particular 
site.  The  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  have  also 
been  considered  the  abode  of  these  mythologi- 
cal personages,  while  many  situate  them  in  isl- 
ands by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  some  of 
the  African  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela  mention  two,  which  do,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  borne  this  name,  and  are  believed 
l^  modem  writers  to  have  been  either  the  Far- 
iunaie  Islands,  at  those  called  Cafe  de  Verd. 
We  may  observe,  that  tbey  were  most  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  being  in  me  vicinity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  itself  no  less  a  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment    Vid.  Hesperides,VaLn  III. 

EEesperis,  a  town  of  Cyrenaica,  now  Bemie 
or  Bengazi,  where  most  authors  have  placed 
the  garden  of  the  Hespendes.  This  town  was 
afterwards  called  Berenice  by  the  Greeks.  Voss. 
odMd, 

Hestuba.  Vid,  Bistiaa. 
HfiSTUBOTis,  *'  according  to  Strabo,  was  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus.  and 
Detween  that  mountain  and  upper  Macedonia. 
This  description  applies  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Peneas^  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  de- 
scend into  U  from  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  district  was  origin- 
ally the  country  of  the  Dorians,  who  certamly 
are  stated  bv  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once 
occapied  the  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  after- 
wards it  took  the  name  of  Hestieotis  from  a 
district  in  Eubosa  so  called,  whose  inhabitants 
were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  bv  the  Perrhae- 
bi.  The  most  northern  part  of  Uestiaeotis  was 
possessed  by  the  iEthices,  a  tribe  of  uncertain, 
but  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  states,  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled 
by  Pirithousf^om  mount  Pelion,  witndrew  to 
the  iEthices. 


T0^  f  be  IIi|X(»«  2«f ,  uSL  Ai$ta»9t  irSkavnv. 

n.  B.  744. 

Strabo  says  they  inhabited  the  Thessalian  side 
of  .Pindus,  near  the  source  of  the  Peneus,  but 
that  their  possesion  of  the  latter  was  disputed 
by  the  Tymphsei,  who  were  contiguous  to  them 
on  the  Epirotic  side  of  the  mountain.  Marsyas, 
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a  writer  cited  by  Stcmhanus  Byz.  described  the 
^thices  as  a  most  &imz  race  of  barbarians, 
whose  sole  object  was  robbery  and  plunder.'' 
Cram. 

Hetruru.    "  Of  all  the  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  none  appear  to  have  such  claims  upon 
our  notice  as  that  of  the  Tuscans.    Their  ce- 
lebrity at  a  time  when  Rom^  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
istence; the  superiority  of  their  political  insti- 
tttiions }  their  progress  in  navigation,  commerce, 
and  many  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  when  the 
surrounmn^  nations  were  to  all  appearance  en- 
veloped in  Ignorance  and  barbarism;  are  cir- 
cumstances which,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
arrest  mquiry,  and  command  alike  the  attention 
of  the  historian  and  philosopher.    But  so  evi- 
dent has  the  insufficiency  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation on  the  origin  of  the  Tuscans  appeared, 
that  many  antiquaries  of  celebrity  in  the  last 
century,  despcuring  of  obtaining  any  clue  to  this 
search  from  the  conflicting  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  have  not  hesitated  to  quit  altogether  the 
beaten  track  of  history,  and  to  venture  amidst 
the  untrodden  and  alluring  mazes  of  conjecture. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
was  easy  to  be  foreseen ;  system  followed  sys- 
tem, till  there  scarcely  remained  any  nation  of 
acknowledj[ed  antiquity,  to  which  the  honour  of 
having  colonized  Etruria  was  not  attributed. 
Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  Tuscans  might 
be  descended  fVom  the  E^gyptians,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  or  the  Phoenicians.    Others  again  contend- 
ed for  their  Celtic  origin.    Freret  ascribed  it  to 
the  Rhseti,  Hervas  to  ihe  ancient  Cantabri ; 
while  some  again  gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving 
at  any  certain  conclusion  m  this  puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  Uiose 
historical  problems  which  must  for  ever  remain 
without  a  solution.    The  multiplicity  of  the 
opinions  which  have  just  been  noticed,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  little  dependance  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  systems  which  trust  for  support  to 
conjecture  alone.  There  afe  three  sources  from 
which  we  may  expect  to  derive  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  ancient  Tuscans.  1st, 
The  accounts  of  Greek  writers.    2d,  Those  of 
the  Romans.  3d,  The  existing  national  monu- 
ments discovered  in  Etruria.    With  respect  to 
the  Romans,  it  is  well  known  that  they  concern- 
ed themselves  but  little  about  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  received  without  mach 
examination  all  the  accounts  even  of  the  early 
population  of  Italy,  which  were  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Greelcs,  their  masters  in  every  spe- 
cies of  literature ;  so  that  little  original  mfor- 
mation  can  be  derived  from  them  in  an  inquiry 
which  is  to  be  traced  considerably  higher  than 
the  foundation  of  their  city.    The  evidence 
which  is  supplied  by  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
of  Etruria,  respecting  the  origin  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, has  hitherto  done  little  towards  settling 
the  question ;  and  since  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  greatly  overrated,  has 
been  proved  by  able  judges  to  be  posterior  to  the 
commencement  even  of  the  Roman  republlo^we 
are  obliged  to  seek  among  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Greece  for  the  earliest  records  of  Etrus- 
can history.    It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  coTxnirj  are  alwavs  spoken  of  by 
the  Greeks  under  tie  name  of  Tyrseni,  or  Tyr- 
rheni,  while  the  Romans  designate  them  by  that 
of  Etrusci,  or  Tusci.    This  difference  of  no- 
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mencIaCnre  will  be  coDsidered  more  fol\j  here- 
after ;  but  it  may  be  observed  at  present,  that  it 
seems  too  decided  to  allow  of  the  supposition 
that  either  is  a  corruption  of  the  other ;  whence 
we  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  Tyrrheni  and 
Tusci  were  not  originally  the  same  people,  even 
if  histoiy  did  not  farther  establish  the  fact. 
Who  then  were  the  Tyrrheni  of  the  Greeks, 
and  whence  did  that  name  originate  1  This  is 
in  tact  the  problem,  on  the  solution  of  which  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  present  question  seems 
to  hang.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  famous  Lydian 
tradition  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  ancient 
people  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  simply  delivers  this  account  as 
he  received  it  from  the  Lydians,  without  vouch- 
ing for  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  event  it 
was  intended  to  record.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  he  himself  gave  credit  to 
the  legend,  or  at  least  saw  no  improbability  in 
the  facts  which  it  related.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tyrrheni  and  Umbri  of  Ita- 
ly, and  was  therefore  a  competent  judge  of  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  Lydian  tale.  But 
even  allowing  its  improbabilitv,  it  ought  not  for 
that  reason  merely  to  be  rejected,  since  we  should 
be  led,  a  priori,  to  except  in  thjs  matter  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  course,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  marked  difference  which  original- 
ly existed  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  other 
ancient  nations  of  Itkly.  But  the  greatest  ar- 
gument in  its  favour,  after  all,  must  be  allowed 
to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony  which  can 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  especially  those  of  Rome,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  aamitting  the 
fact  of  the  Lydian  colony.  In  short,  the  pre- 
sumption would  appear  so  strong  in  lavour  of 
this  popular  account  of  the  origm  of  the  Tyr- 
rhem,  that  we  might  consider  the  question  to 
be  decided,  were  not  our  attention  called  to  the 
opposite  side  by  some  weighty  objections,  ad- 
vanced long  since  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sns,  and  farther  strongly  urged  by  some  modem 
critics  of  great  leamins  and  reputation.  Dio- 
nysius seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  as  invalidating  the  facts  recorded 
by  Herodotus ;  and  though  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Tyrrhenians  is  evident- 
ly inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  still  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly  to 
discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus. 
But  the  objection  which,  afler  all,  must  be  reck- 
oned as  most  conclusive  against  the  Lydian  ori- 
gin of  the  Tyrrheni,  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
formity in  the  important  relations  of  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  belwieen  the  mother  corm- 
try  and  its  pretended  colony,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a  migration  to 
such  an  extent  as  Herodotus  reports  had  really 
taken  place  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  to  this  ge- 
neral assertion  of  Dionysius,  and  some  features 
of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  the 
two  nations;  but  they  seem  too  faint  and  imper- 
fecl  to  throw  much  weight  into  the  scale.  It  is 
remarked,  that,  divination  and  augury,  which 
form  so  leading  a  distinction  in  the  religion  of 
Eiraria,  took  their  rise  in  Carta,  acccording  to 
Plioy ;  and  we  hear  frequently  in  Herodotus  of 
the  aiviners  of  Telmissiis  as  having  exercised 
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their  art  at  a  Terjr  renote  period.  Thetrnpn^ 
stitions  of  Phrygia  are  also  freqaenUy^dhMrva" 
ble  in  the  monuments  of  Etraria.  The  msignia 
of  royalty,  such  as  the  earule  chair  tfoA  the  p«r* 
pie  robe,  which  the  Romans  borirowed  fr«D  the 
Tuscans,  are  recognised  by  Dionyaius  of  Hali- 
camassus  himself,  as  Lydian  badges  of  honour  > 
and  the  eagle  standards  of  Rome,al90 originally 
Tuscan,  appear  to  have  been  conunonto  the  ar- 
mies of  Persia.  The  comic  dancers  of  Biru- 
ria,  called  Ludii,  were  celebrated  for  their  agili- 
ty and  grace,  and  according  to  Yal.  Maximus^ 
who  mentions  their  introduction  at  Rome,  the^. 
derived  this  talent  from  the  Cureies  and  Lydi- 
ans. Lastly,  it  is  singular  enough  that  two  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  the  Etruscans,  as  we  discover 
from  their  monuments,  should  have  been  noticed 
by  Herodotus  as  characteristic  of  the  Lycians 
and  Caunians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Etruscans  invariably  describe  their  paren- 
tage and  family  with  reference  to  the  mother, 
and  not  the  father.  The  other,  that  they  ad- 
mitted their  wives  to  their  feasts  and  banqfoetsL 
These  are  all  the  points  of  similariry  between 
the  two  nations  which  we  have  been  Me  to 
trace  or  collect  from  the  observations  of  others ; 
and  though  they  tend  perhaps  to  establish  a 
notion  of  a  communication  between  Asia  Mi&or 
and  Etruria.  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  they 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Lydia ;  for  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  Carians,  Lycians, 
and  Phrygians,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
honour  of  colonizing  Italy,  as  their  ncighboars 
the  Lydians.  It  is  a  fact  sufficiently  established 
on  good  authority,  that  the  Greeks  were  ae» 
quainted  with  a  people  whom  they  called  Tyr- 
rhenians, but  whose  geographical  position  was 
very  different  from  that  of  their  Italian  name- 
sakes. According  to  Herodotus,  they  occupied 
a  district  contiguous  to  that  of  the  city  of  Cfres- 
thona  on  the  Thracian  border  of  Macedonia  ; 
and  Stephanns  Byz.  mentions  .£ane  and  Clyn^- 
nea  as  two  of  their  towns  in  Macedonia.  Thu- 
cydides  has  also  noticed  them  in  the  Chaleidic 
region  near  Mount  AthcB,  and  describes  them 
as  the  Tyrrheni.  who  once  dwelt  at  Athens 
and  in  tne  island  of  Lemnos.  From  other 
sources  we  learn,  that  these  Tyrrheni,  or  Ptlas- 
gi,  as  they  are  oflen  called,  had  built  for  the 
Athenians  the  wall  which  surrounded  their 
acropolis  j  but  being  afterwards  driveh  out  of 
Attica,  are  said  to  have  retired  to  the  islands  of 
Lemnos  and  tmbros.  after  having  expelled  the 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts.  The  father  of 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these 
Tyrrhenians.  We  hear^  too,  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians in  the  islaqd  of  Licsbos ;  also  about  the 
Hellespont  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
then  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Tyrrheni  as  a  people  known  to  the  Greeks 
imder  that  specific  appellation,  though  they  are 
frequently  designatea  by  the  ffenenc  name  of 
Pelasgi;  and  if  we  aamit  tbat  it  was  this 
people  which  at  an  early  period  migrated  from 
Thrace  and  the  north  of  Greece  into  Italy, 
there  will  be  found,  we  apprehend,  no  better 
s^em  for  reconciling  the  various  and  coatra- 
dictory  opinions,  whicn  have  been  entertained 
on  tl\is  point  of  history  by  many  writers  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  it  w^  here  be  necessary  topiove 
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am  inqDoxtant  particular;  namdty,  thai  the 
T^heni  spoken  of  in  the  passages  Just  cited 
were  an  onginal  people,  and  not,  as  Dionysius 
of  Halicaxnassus  imagined,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Hellanicus  pf  Lesbos,  a  remnant  of 
the  Pelasgi:  who,  after  leaving  Italy,  brought 
back  with  them  into  Greece  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rhenians, as  commemorative  of  their  residence 
in  the  fonner  country.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  that  name  used  specifically,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  applied  to 
tribes  of  different  origins,  as  indicative  of  their 
wandering  and  unsettled  habits.  There  can  be 
no  betler  argument  for  disproving  the  system  of 
Dionjrsius,  with  regard  to  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas- 

S\  than  thieU  which  establishes  the  existence  of 
16  nation  in  the  most  distant  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  much  |>rior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  about  which  time  it  is  pretended  they 
returned  from  Italy.  Lastly,  Id  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tyrrhenian  name  in  Greece, 
we  would  cite  the  passage  which  Dionysius 
ouotes  from  the  Inacnus  of  Saphodes,  wherein 
the  poet  makes  them  oontemporaiy  with  that 
fuince.  We  must  now  hasten  to  the  historical 
evidence,  which  estal)Lishes  the  fact  of  a  mic- 
tion of  these  Tyrrheni  at  a  remote  period  mto 
Italy.  Dionysius  has  only  acquainted  us  with 
the  name  of  one  of  those  many  writers  from 
whom  he  dissented  on  this  point;  but  it  is 
«urious  that  this  is  the  veiy  author  from  whom 
he  has  taken  most  of  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Pelasgi  during  their  residence  in 
Italy,  that  is,  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos,  an  ancient 
historian,  of  whom  little  is  otherwise  known, 
«Dd  of  whose  sources  of  infoimation  no  correct 
estimate  can  now  be  formed.  From  him  we 
ieara.  that  the  people  who  colonized  Italy  were 
called  Tjrrrheni ;  that  they  were  the  same  who 
hnilt  the  Pelasgic  wall  at  Athens ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  gave  them  the  nickname  ofUiXapyoij 
or  storks,  un  account  of  their  propensity  to 
migrate  from  their  country,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  originally  Thrace,  Samothrace,  Lem- 
■U)8,  and  Imbros.  There  is,  indeed,  an  obscurity 
in  Dionjrsius's  account  of  the  Tyrrheni,  which 
hardly  admits  of  explanation ;  for  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  a  long  series  of 
misfortunes,  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Italy, 
most  of  their  towns  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  were  their  neighbours;  and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed,  in  onler  to  account 
for  the  skill  and  practice  in  naval  affairs  for 
which  the  Pelasgi  were  distinguished,  that  they 
had  acquired  their  experience  from  their  resi- 
dence among  the  Tyrrheni.  But  whence  or  how 
this  people  obtained  their  knowledge  we  are 
kft  to  guess,  since  their  position  is  so  undeter- 
mined ;  and  besides,  Dionysius  has  never  told 
OS  that  the  Pelasgi  bad  resided  with  the  Tyr- 
rheni, but  with  the  Aborigines.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  evident  that  Dionysius's  system  is  un- 
tenable ;  his  error  muft  l>e  attributed  chiefly  to 
his  supposition  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Tvrrheni 
were  a  different  pecple.  The  name  of  6asena, 
which  he  gives  to  the  laUer,  appears  to  us  to  be 
corrupted  firom  that  of  Tjrrseni  or  Tyraseni. 
Another  sooroe  of  confusion  in  this  pan  of 
Dionysius's  antiquities,  is  his  notion  with  re- 
elect to  the  Aborigines,  whom  he  supposes  to 
%e  the  deacendants  of  a  pretended  colony  of 
*  ~    ""  ~  ,  aftBEwante  called  CEnotriaaa   All 


judicious  entics  and  antiquaries  seem  ntonoi 
in  rejecting  this  hypothesis :  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  Aborigines,  who,  according  \p 
Dionysius's  own  account,  and  the  concurreat 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  lived  in  the 
same  country  with  the  Pelasjg;i,  survived  their 
disasters,  and  rose  on  the  ruiu;>  of  their  power, 
must  be  the  Etrusci,  oi  Tusci  of  the  Romans, 
a  branch  doubtless  either  oi  the  Umhrian  or 
Oscan  race,  if  indeed  these  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  primitive  luiiian  stock.  The  analogjr 
which  subsists  between  the  forms  Tusci,  Osca, 
and  Volsci,  would  furnish  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  indigenous  oris m  of  the  former : 
but '  that  point  seems  abunoantly  establishea 
by  the  fundamental  similarity  oflanguage  which 
has  been  discovered  to  exist  between  the  Etrus- 
can and  the  other  native  dialects  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  Uie 
Tuscan  people,  it  remams  for  us  to  see  how 
tar  their  improved  civilization  and  political  su- 
periority can  be  traced  to  the  settlements  form- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  amongst  them.  The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  way  by  which  the 
Tyrrheni,  coining  from  Thrace  and  the  north 
of  Greece,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  It|h 
ly,  would  be  bv  the  Danubg,  and  then  by  the 
Save  up  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  head  <n  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  on  this  sea,  doubtless,  that  hia- 
tory,  however  faint  in  its  records  of  these  trans- 
actions, places  their  first  settlements,  whether 
they  reached  it  by  land  or  in  a  fleet.  Diony- 
sius, on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  sa3r8,  that 
they  arrived  by  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spine- 
tic  bmnch  of  the  Po.  But  Freret  is  of  cxunitm 
that  the  Pelasgi  reached  Italy  by  land ;  this  is  a 
point  however  we  would  by  do  means  insist  v|^ 
on :  they  were  unquestionably  a  maritime  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  first  settlements,  Hadria,  Spina, 
and  Ravenna,  were  sea-port  towns.  If  we  fol- 
low the  plain  thread  of  histoiy,  divested  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  which  Dionysius  has  in- 
terwoven in  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Pelasgi  with  the  Aborigines,  it  will  appear 
that  the  former  gradually  advanced  from  the  Pe 
into  the  country  of  the  tJmbri,  who,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their  as- 
sistance, and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy, 
gave  them  settlements  and  lands  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  which  was  Etruria  Proper. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  migration 
of  the  Siculi  took  place  about  eighty  years  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy .  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  event  by  Hellani- 
cus. So  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the 
mark,  in  assigning  the  date  of  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  ihe  Trojan  war  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  in  Etruria.  Here 
then  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  their  first  twelve  cities ;  and  if  we  con- 
ceive this  people  bringing  with  them  all  the  im- 
provetnents  in  war,  navigation,  and  general  ci- 
vil i;Eation,  which  Greece  was  then  beginning  to 
derive  from  her  proximity  to  the  east  and  to 
Egypt,  into  a  country  only  inhabited,  and  that 
partially,  by  rude  ami  savage  clans,  we  shall  ea- 
sily form  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapid  influ- 
ence which  they  would  exercise  over  the  moral 
and  political  state  of  Italy.  The  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  who  had  hitherto  infested  the  .£gean, 
would  naturally  retire,  when  that  sea  waspvo- 
tected  1^  the  navy  of  Minos,  to  the  saaa  ofHar 
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.y,  to  exercise  there  the  habits  which  thej  had 
aoq^aired  from  the  Phcenicians,  and  which  re- 
mained so  long  a  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
yentnre  to  send  colonies  into  Sicily  till  long  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread  inspir- 
ed by  those  formidable  depredators.    From  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Lycophron,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  formed  settlements  on  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  coast  washed  by  tile  Tyrrhenian 
sea.    But  it  was  in  Etruria,  properly  so  called, 
thatthfe  Tyrrheni  laid  the  nrst  foundation  of 
thispower,  andestablished,undef  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities.    The  in- 
formation which  Strabo  likewise  supplies  on  this 
head  is  curious  and  important.    lie  represents 
the  Tuscans  as  being  perpetually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Umbn,  from  whom  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Tiber ;  and  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  the  advantage  rested  decidedly 
with  the  former  people,  since  he  goes  on.  to 
state  that  they  graaually  extended  the  confines 
of  their  territory,  and  finally  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  plains  watered  oy  the  Po.     It  is 
to  this  acquisition  of  dominion  that  Pliny  pro- 
l»bly  refers,  when  he  reports  that  the  Tuscans 
wrested  no  less  than  three  hundred  cities  from 
their  Umbrian  antagonists.    In  the  prosecution 
of  their  successful  career,  the  Tuscans,  having 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  obtained 
possession  also  of  the  original  Tyrrhenian  set- 
tlements of  Uadria  and  ^ina,  which  the  Tyr- 
rheni, being  too  weak  to  defend  them,abandoned, 
as  Strabo  relates,  to  the  invaders,  while  Raven- 
na fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Umbri.    It  is  in 
Etruria  that  we  can  best  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  colony,  in  chan^g  the  habits 
and  improving  the  condition  of  its  natives.    It 
is  to  the  Tyrrneni  that  we  would  ascribe  that 
mixture  or  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  is  known  to  have  obtained  in  the  Etrus- 
can rites.    Thus,  with  the  deities  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  Voltumna,  Norcia,  and  the  Dii 
Consentes,  we  find  they  worshipped  Aplu,  or  the 
Pelasgic  Apollo,  Thurms,  or  Hermes,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  other  divinities  common  to  the 
Greeks.    Of  the  influence  of  the  Pelasgi  on  the 
language  of  Italy  there  seems  no  question,  the 
fact  being  admitted  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
T3rrrheni  introduced  the  Pelasgic  characters  in 
Etruria  andUmbria,  and  likewise  communicat- 
ed them  to  the  Oscans,  whose  characters  are 
somewhat  more  rude  and  uncouth.    Tacitus 
however  seems  to  say,  that  letters  were  brought 
by  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  but  Gtori  and  Lanzi 
think,  and  it  seems  more  natural  so  to  interpret 
Tacitus,  that  Damaratus  only  improved  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  some  let- 
ters.   These  are  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony  are  visible 
in  improving  and  civilizing  Etruria.   With  re- 
^ct  to  particular  costoms,  we  are  too  little  ac- 

3uain|ed  with  the  history  of  that  country  to 
istinguish  what  was  indigenous  and  what 
borrowed ;  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  infused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  conquest 
in  the  nation  into  which  they  nad  been  adopted ; 
a  spirit  which  long  prevailed,  and  increased 
after  the  original  Tjfrrheni  had  removed  or 
disiqipeared,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done 
towaras  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.  Com- 
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merce  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  aits,  fof 
which  this  inventive  people  appear  to  have  had 
a  natural  turn,  would  add  to  their  refinement, 
and  complete  their  superiority  over  the  other 
comparatively  barbarous  tribes  of  Italy ;  circum- 
stances which  will  account  for' their  having 
been  distinguished  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
days  of  Hesiod  to  those  of  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle,  when  Rome  was  unknown^r  was 
thought  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian  city.  Whether 
it  was  really  so  may  be  a  matter  of  speculation, 
in  which  it  will  not  be  forgotten  now  much 
she  borrowed  from  Etruria  in  the  formation 
of  her  religious  and  political  institutions,  and 
in  the  detail  of  her  civil  and  military  economy. 
Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective 
plan  for  securing  their  conquests  and  strength- 
ening their  confederacies,  thev  would  have  been 
the  masters  of  Italy,  and  pernaps  of  the  world, 
instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their  enterprises 
after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desul- 
tory, and  their  measures  ill  combined  and  io- 
effectual.  A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  which 
prevailed  amongst  their  states,  as  Strabo  judi- 
ciously observes,  rendered  them  an  easy  con- 
?uest  to  their  Gallic  invaders  in  the  north  of 
taly,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania ; 
while  Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  of 
their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks,  which  with  her  were  never 
known  to  fail.  The  history  of  the  Tuscans 
subsequently  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be 

§  leaned  from  Livy^  and,  at  intervals,  from  short 
etached  notices  m  the  Greek  historians  and 
poets ;  but  a  rich  field  is  left  open  to  the  anti- 
quary, who  would  illustrate  the  annals  of  this 
interesting  people  ftom  the  monuments  that  are 
daily  discovered  in  their  country,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  of  good 
taste  through  a  perpetuity  of  ages.  If  the  books 
of  Aristotle  ana  Theopnrastus  on  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  even  the  history 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  had  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  that  ascendency 
which  they  are  said  to  have  once  exercised  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Etruria,  considered  as  a 
Roman  province,  was  separa^  from  Ligaria 
by  the  nver  Macra;  from  Cisalpine  Gkral  and 
Umbria,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the 
Appenines ;  from  Umbria  again,  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  Lditium,  by  the  Tiber  to  the  south- 
east and  south.**    Cram. 

HiBERNTA,  and  Htbeknia,  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland,  situated  to  the  west  of  Britain,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Veiiginium  Mare, 
in  modem  geography,  the  Irish  Sea.  Of  its 
interior  little  was  Known  to  the  ancients,  as 
it  was  never  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule.  Its 
situation  and  size  were,  however,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  defined  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  coast,  very  little  was  to  be  obtained 
from  these  writers,  and  much  less  from  the  other 
authors  who  pretended  to  treat  of  it.  An  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  island,  though 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  earty 
civilized,  would  not  belong  at  least  to  the  classic 
ages  of  antiquity;  for  only  on  the  fhll  of  the 
empire  do  its  people  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  history.  Still  something  may  be  con- 
jectured of  its  early  state,  of  the  era  at  which  it 
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W8  lint  inhabited,  and  of  tke  people  by  whgm 
the  first  settlements  were  made.  There  is 
•hondan.  reason  to  jiresome,  that  the  early 
population  of  Hibemia,  like  that  of  Britannia, 
was  of  Celtic  origin ;  and  among  the  few  re- 
mains of  that  once  extensively  circnlated  tongue, 
the  language  of  the  Irish  is  still  the  most  re- 
markable relic.  But  if  this  people  were  of  the 
common  Celtic  stock,  it  ia  not  easy  to  fix  the 
€ra  of  their  arrival  in  Hibemia,  nor  tnat  of  their 
subsequent  expulsion  firom  those  parts  in  which 
the  Scoti  were  found  afterwards.  When  the 
Romans  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
this  island  to  observe  the  divisions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  mark  their  boundaries,  and  to  assign 
them  names,  they  entitled  Li^pcnia  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  denominated  Lmjter; 
to  Afu<A  they  gave  the  name  of  Midia;  that  of 
Ultonia  to  t/l^  ;  to  Cowuingkt  that  of  Con- 
naccia;  and  thatof  MomOnia  to  Mumter.  The 
various  appellations  of  this  island  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  Hibemia,  by  which  title  it 
continues  to  be  designated :  leme,  whence  some 
deduce  the  name  of  Erin  oy  which  the  natives 
denoted  it :  Ivema,  a  modification  perhaps  of 
lema,  ana  Iris,  the  latter  name  being  derived 
firom  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
language  of  the  Briunis,  Ireland  was  called 
Yverdon.  Referring  to  the  Carthaginian  settle- 
ment, the  curious  Bochart  deduces  the  name 
from  the  Punic  Ibemae,  siffniiyine  ike  most 
irtmaie  kabiitdion ;  Ireland  oeing  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  most  western  region  of  the 
vorld.  We  have  not  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  theones  which  have  been 
founded  and  raised  upon  the  origin,  name,  and 
historv  of  the  Hibernians.  Tney  belong  to  a 
period  of  histoiy  which  is  not  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  a  dictionary  that  professes  to  treat 
Off  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity.    Camb.  Bril; 

Hmu,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  called  also 
Theresia,  now  Vulcano.    Pants.  10,  c.  11. 

Hnoupdus,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  and  south  or  Zeugma.  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  natives  in 
antiquity  was  Bambyce ;  and  that  of  Hierapo- 
lis  was  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Macedonians, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  east,  from  the  pecu- 
liar TCYerence  which  was  there  paid  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Atargatis,  as  well  by  foreigners 
as  by  the  inhabitants.  Heylln  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  her  famous  temple,  from  the 
great  resort  to  which  the  name  of  Hierapolis 
was  derived :  "  The  temple  was  built  by  Stra- 
tonice,  the  wife  o€  Seleucus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  encompassed  with  a  double  wall  about  the 
heifffat  of  SCO  fiuhoms ;  the  roof  thereof  was  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  made  of  such  a  fragrant 
wood,  that  the  clothes  of  those  who  came  tmther 
retained  the  scent  thereof  for  a  long  time  after. 
Without  the  temple  there  were  places  enclosed 
for  oxen  and  beasts  of  sacrifice ;  and  not  far  off 
a  lake,  of  900  fathoms  in  depth,  wherein  they 
kept  their  sacred  fishes,  (Vid,  Astarte  and 
DereHo.)  The  priests  attending  here  amount- 
ed in  number  to  300,  besides  many  more  Sub- 
servient mimsters.**  In  eastern  geography  the 
'name  of  the  ancient  Hierapolis  is  ^kriigz. 
— n.  A  city  of  PhiTgia,  on  the  Meander, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  and  towards  tfie 
torderaofLydia.  According  to  lyAnville,  the 
Lyeus  paavd  between  this  city  and  another 


at  no  great  distance,  caUed  Laodicea.  Hie* 
rapohs  and  its  vicinity  are  called  by  the  Turks 
"  Bandtyk-kdiasL  or  the  castle  or  cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resembled  that 
substance  in  their  whiteness."    VAwnUe. 

HiKRAFTTNA,  a  towu  iu  the  island  of  Crete, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Lib3ran  Sea.  It  was  almost 
directly  south  of  Minoa,  between  which  place 
and  Hierapytna  was  the  narrowest  part  of 
Crete.  The  antiquity  of  this  town  was  very 
great,  being  referred  to  the  early  Corybantes, 
who,  if  not  a  fabulous  race  or  caste,  have  their 
history  at  least  obscured  and  enveloped  in  fable. 

HiaticHUs,  (imUu,^  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  Holy  Landj  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees 
from  its  aboundmg  in  dates.  JPim.  5,  c.  14. — 
Tacit.  H.  5,  c  6. 

HiBROflOLT MA.  ^*  As  we  approach  the  cen- 
tre of  Judaia,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  '*  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  enlarge,  and  assume  an 


aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  barren ;  by 
little  and  little  the  vegetation  languishes  and 
dies ;  even  mosses  diaippear ;  ana  a  red  and 
burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  there  is 
an  arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow 
pebble-covered  summits,  which  afford  a  single 
opening  to  the  east,  through  which  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills  of  Arabia 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  cypresses,  bu^- 
es  of  the  aloe  and  the  prickiy  pear ;  some 
Arabian  huts,  resembling  white-washed  senul- 
chres,  are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This 
spot  is  Jerusalem."  This  touching  description 
of  the  holy  city,  as  it  existed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, has  applied  too  nearly  to  its  modem  con- 
dition. Tnough  peopled  with  20  or  30,000  in- 
habitants, accordmg  to  the  var^ine  estimates 
of  travellers,  this  city  is  describee!  by  many 
who  have  visited  it,  as  presenting  to  our  view 
nothing  but  cabins  resembling  prisons  rather 
than  houses.  Few  cities  have  undergone  so 
many  revolutions  as  Jerusalem.  Once  the 
metropolis  of  the  powerfiil  kingdom  of  David 
and  01  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir.  After  being  laid  waste  by  the 
Babylonian  army,  it  was  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  original  beau^  under  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Heroas.  The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs 
on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  (hen  contained 
some  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants ;  but  in 
the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  visited  by 
the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  razed  to 
the  foundation  by  the  Roman  Titus.  Adrian 
built  in  its  stead  the  city  of  ^lia  CofUolina  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  has  ever  since 
been  retained.  Helen,  this  emperor's  mother, 
adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments. 
In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians  and  Arabians.  The  latter 
called  it  Kl-Kods,  *  the  holy,'  and  sometimes 
El-Sherif, '  the  noble.'  In  1098,  the  chevaliers 
of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  fhim 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne 
of  the  Godfreys  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it 
a  momentary  lustre,  which  was  soon  effaced  by 
intestine  discord.  In  1187  Saladin  replaced  tha 
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;  on  the-hills  of  Zion.  Sinoe  that  pe- 
riod, conquered  ai  difieraot  times  by  the  sal- 
tans of  Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Egypt,  it 
finally  changed  its  masters,  for  the  se^enieenth 
time,  by  submitting  in  1517  to  the  Turkish 
arms." 

HUiLETiONEs.  The  jonly  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia really  known  to  the  Romans  were- 
called  Hilleviones,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Pliny;  and  the  later  auihoritv  of  Jornandes 
makes  known  the  counirv  of  tne  same  people, 
which  he  denominates  Uallin.  "  That  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  particular  province  ofSkane 
is  still  called  Holland:*  D'AnviUe, 

EUkera,  L  now  FHitnu  SaXso,  a  considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  ran 
almost  across  the  island  from  west  to  east.  The 
source  of  the  Himera  was  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Monalus,  which,  running  north,  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mare  Inferum ;  while  the  Himera 
emptied  into  the  Africum  Mare.  The  two 
formed  thus  very  nearly  a  division  of  the  island 

into  two. It.  Another  river  of  the  same 

name  rose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains further  towards  the  east,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  between  the  city  of  Himera  and  the 
Therms  Himerenses.~^iIL  Acity  of  Sicily, 
built  by  the  people  of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  240  years  after.  Slrab,  6. 
It  retains  the  name  of  Termini,  denved  from 
that  of  Thermas,  which  it  received  from  the 
baths  in  lis  yicinity.—— -The  ancient  name  of 
the  Ekirotas. 

Hippo  ZiBTTis,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
to  the  east  of  Utica,  and  north-west  of  another 
Hippo,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Re- 
gius. The  surname  of  Zarytas  referred  io  its 
aituaiion  among  a  number  of  artificial  canals, 
excavated  in  order  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  those  of  a  large  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  modem  name  of  Biserte  is  a  corruption  of 
that  of  Benzert,  by  which  ii  is  knpwn  in  an- 
cient geography. II.  The  Hippo,  sumamed 

Regius,  belonged  to  Numidia,  and,  standing 
on  the  coast  towards  the  borders  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory,  occupied  the  site  on  whidi 
the  more  modem  Bona  was  built.  The  parti- 
cular appellation,  Regius,  denotes  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  that 
ELippo  was  a  principal  city,  and  perhaps  a  royal 
resioence  of  tne  Numidian  kings. 

HiPPOcENTAURi,  a  race  of  monsters  who  dwelt 
.  in  Thessaly.     Vid.  Centauri,  Part  III. 

HiPPocRENE.     Vid.  Aganippe  and  Hdieon. 

HipPONiuM,  a  town  of  Mas^na  Qrsecia,  be- 
longing to  the  country  of  the  Bratii.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri.and  underwent  the  vicissituaes  to  which 
the  other  towns  of  Magna  Graecia  were  also 
too  frequently  subject.  In  the  time  of  Dionysius 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sicilians,  by  whose 
-oppression  it  was  greatly  reduced ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians, however,  rebuilt  it,  from  enmity  to  the 
islanders,  by  whom  it  had  been  subdued.  It 
was  again  greatly  harassed  by  Agatbocles; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Bnitii,  by  whose 
occupation  all  the  country  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  established  themselves  on  the  eipulsion 
<tf  the  Aborigines,  was  again  restored  to  the 
Italians,  Hipponium  became  a  part  of  their 
possessions.  Receiving  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  year  of  the  city  560,  it  changed  its  name 
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to  that  of  Yihp  y alontia,  and  ime  to  I  _ 
and  celebrity.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Hwounm 
was  a  grove  and  meadow  of  singular  beaolsr ; 
also  a  building  said  to  have  been  oonatmoied 
by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  called  Amaiihea's  hon. 
It  was  here  probably  that  the  women  of  libe 
city  and  its  vicinity  acembled,  as  Sirabo  9£- 
firms,  on  certain  festivals,  to  ^her  flowers, 
and  twine  garhinds  for  their  hair  in  honour  of 
Proserpine,  who  had  herself^  as  it  was  8aid| 
frequented  this  ^t  for  the  same  mupoae,  and 
to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  nere erected. 
Antiquaries  and  topographers  are  generaUy  of 
opinion  that  the  modem  town  of  M^fUe  Ijumt 
represents  the  ancient  Hipponinm,  and  they  le- 
co^se  its  haven  in  the  present  harbour  of 
Btcona."    Cram, 

HippOMoun,  a  people  of  Scjrthia.  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  hoiaes. 
Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  of  their  hma- 
ner  <^  living.  De  ofiM  4  tf^'  ilj—Diemfi, 
Perieg. 

HippoMUTEs,  a  bay  ia  the  covtHxj  of  the 
Brutii,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Hipponinm, 
which  stood  upon  its  southern  shore.  It  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  Scyllacins  Siaus»  and 
between  these  two  bays  was  the  narrowest  part 
of  Italy.  Terina,  which  stood  at  aboat  the 
same  <ustance  from  the  northern  shore,  oonmn- 
nicated  also  its  name  to  this  bay,  which  was 
sometimes  called  also  Terinseus  Sinus;  in 
modem  geography  the  GM/»  di  St/iUa  Etr 
femAa. 

Hippopouss,  a  people  of  Scythin,  who  had 
horses^  feet.    iHon/ys.  Perieg, 

Huu.     Vid.  Alexandria. 

HiBpn,  a  people  of  Hetruria,  in  tbe  neinity 
of  the  mons  Soracte.  On  the  summit  of  thts 
hill  the  Hirpii  were  aocnstomed  to  afo*  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo,  and  were  on  that  account  re- 
spected with  a  kind  of  sacred  veoeratiai,  and 
exonerated  from  all  the  burthensomc  duties  of 
other  communities,  such  as  the  perfonnanoe  of 
military  services,  &c 

Hianin,  a  people  of  Samnium,,  in  the  aonlh- 
em  part.  They  are  generally  considered,  thongh 
confessedly  of  Samnitic  origin,  to  hare  formod 
an  independent  division  of  that  race. 

HisPAus,  now  SevUUy  an  ancient  and  li- 
mous  city  of  Hispania,  in  Baemria,  on  tbe  Idft 
bank  of  the  Bsetis,  below  Ilaliea,  and  between 
that  place  and  the  Libystinns  iacus.  It  was  a 
town  of  Punic  origin,'as  the  name  auffidently 
denotes,  and  was  twice  colonized  front  baly. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  second  colony  in  the  iime 
of  Caesar,  Hiaocdis  assumed  the  naaae  of  Julia 
Romulea  or  Romulensis,  and  was  aften^ards, 
though  with  its  former  name,  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  juridical  Convenras  apon  the 
subd  ivision  of  the  Farther  Spain.  The  roHnnes 
of  this  city  were  more  remarkable  in  the  years 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  its  commerce,  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  lonir  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  When 
wrested  from  the  Moors  by  the  Spanish  moaareh 
Ferdinand  the  3d  of  Castile,  A.  D.  134S,  it 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  prince, 
and  formed  a  separate  realm  ia  his  dominioBa ; 
so  that  to  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  vas  added 
that  too  of  king  of  Seville.  The  reason  of  tUs 
was,  that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon, 
Seville  had  formed  a  kiiigdom  bjr  imlf,  an4  M 
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en  kdmiicleftt  state,  had  lemsted  the  power  of 
die  Gatbdic  niaa. 

Hbpaku,  the  mo6t  western  country  of  En- 
rope,  lying  between  the  Athmtic  ocean  and  the 
Biediterranean.  It  forms,  with  Portugal,  a  pe- 
ninsoUt  of  abont  630  leagues  in  circumference. 
Various  names  were  assigned  to  this  country 
in  antiquity ;  the  Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia, 
and  knew  but  the  portion  which  afterwards 
retained  that  name ;  the  Latins  called  it  Hespe- 
ria,  from  its  situation  towards  the  west ;  and 
the  name  of  Hispania,  which  outlasted  all,  has 
reached  the  present  day  in  that  of  Spain^  Es- 
pagnt.  Spagna,  Ac  This  title  it  probably  re- 
ceived from  its  Carthaginian  inhabitants.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  between  the  Iberi 
and  the  Celtiberi,  from  whence  the  regions 
inhabited  by  those  people  were  designated  re- 
spectively loeria  and  Cfeltiberia.  After  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  the  Durius,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  borders  of  Leon,  and  thence  a  line  to  meet 
the  Orospeda  mons,  together  with  that  range, 
were  taken  as  a  dividing  line,  and  formed  the 
separation  between  Hispania  Citerior  and  His- 
pania Ulterior.  It  was  not  till  the  titne  of 
Augustus  that  the  provinces  Tarraconensis. 
Bfttica,  and  Lnsitania,  were  definitiyelymarkeG 
as  divisions  of  the  whole  peninsula,  uispania 
is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  narrow  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  did  not 
always  connect  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea 
with  the  vast  etpanse  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the 
Mography  of  Hispania  before  the  extension  of 
Uie  Roman  dominion  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  or, 
at  least,  before  the  introaucfion  of  the  Roman 
armies  and  arms,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  the  accounts 
of  Roman  geo^^rfiers,  and  perhaps  also  the 
geographical  distnbution  of  its  Roman  masters, 
refer  in  a  great  measure  to  the  divisions  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  distinctions  of  races  which  they 
found  on  succeeding  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Cartha«nians  in  &pain.  We  look,  therefore, 
on  the  iDerians  as  the  first  and  proper  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  on  the 
Celtiberi  as  a  mijcture  of  the  Iberi  and  the 
Celts.  Of  the  former  we  might  treat  theore- 
tically at  some  length,  but  the  authority  of  his- 
tory IS  wanting  to  give  them  place  in  a  work 
like  this.  For  the  early  settlements  of  the  Cel- 
tse  themselves  we  depend  too  much  on  conjec- 
ture ;  yet  some  authority,  founded  upon  fiicts, 
there  is  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  pe^ 
riod,  manner,  and  cause  of  their  passage  into 
the  possessions  of  the  people  of  Iberia.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  settled  point  that  the  CeltSB  of 
Iberia  were  of  the  same  line  as  those  of  Gaul ; 
yet  the  best  authorities  of  antiquity  support  that 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  th^  are  supposed 
by  some  to  hoye  been  Illyrians.  who,  passing 
into  Italy  and  along  the  coasts  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  only  so  far  c<»inected  with  Gaul 
as  they  may  have  become,  in  passing  along  its 
8ea4K)ard  mnn  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  The 
period  of  the  Celtic  establishment  in  Ghiul  may 
De,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  referred  to 
a  yery  celebrated  era  of  antiqiuty;  to  that, 
namenr,  in  which  Sesac  flourished  in  Egypt 
and  Cnarilaus  in  Lacedflsmonia,  B.  C.  abont 
MO  years,  and  near  the  time  in  which  the 
ttflUn  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  leceiving  their 
fist  hiBMrieal  ittpoitnee  in  the  riiapaodies  of 


Homer.  The  same  calculation  which  fixes  iMs 
epoch  in  the  accounts  of  the  Celttt,  supposes 
them  to  have  entered  from  Aquitaine^  Gaul, 
not  long  ailer  their  occupation  of  that  country, 
and  to  have  migrated  slowly  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  settling  first  the  regions  of 
Ghdlicia  and  Lositania^  and  passing  at  a  later 
period  into  Bietica.  Firmly  established  in  thia 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  giving  their  name  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  thence  called  Celii- 
beri,  by  the  time  that  the  Phcenicians  arrived 
upon  the  southern  coast  the  Celise  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  beyond 
the  Iberus  to  the  Herculeum  Fremm.  The 
adyenturous  merchants  of  Phoenicia  were  lone 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  Hispania  which 
lay  nearest  to  their  continent,  before  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge  was  made  known  to  the 
nations  which  might  have  emulated  them  in 
commercial  enterprise :  and  for  a  long  time  alter 
it  became  notorious  that  they  had  communica- 
tion with  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  but 
yagnelv  conjectured  that  their  intercourse  was 
carriea  on  with  some  distant  region  in  the  re- 
motest west,  or,  as  they  expr4»Ked  it,  the  limits 
of  the  world.  The  first  settlement  of  this  Asia- 
tic people  in  Europe  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her-' 
cules,  appears  to  haye  been  efiected  in  the  little 
island  of  Erythia,  from  whence  they  extended 
themselves,  building  their  first  great  cir^,  and 
founding  their  first  great  colony,  at  Gades, 
6.  C.  perhaps  about  1000.  This,  to  be  sure, 
would  make  their  arrival  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Celts,  and  perhaps,  though  the  Photoicians 
certainly  did  not  extend  tnemselyes  over  the 
peninsula  so  early  as  the  former  people,  they 
may  have  effected  this  first  cdoni2ation.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  account  of 
Yell.  Paterculus,  on  whose  authority  this  date 
is  principally  assumed,  may  be  erroneoas.  The 
dominion  en  these  bold  navigators  and  indefati- 
gable traders  was  not  established  by  conquest  in 
any  part  of  Spain,  but  introducing  their  arts, 
and  m  some  measure  their  civilization,  among 
the  Celtiberians,  and  bartering  with  them  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  they  contriyed  to  gain 
an  influence  and  to  settle  colonies  without  mo* 
testation  through  the  ^eaterpart  of  what  was 
lUterwards  called  Bsetica.  While  the  Phcsni* 
cians  were  thus  quietly  founding  colonies  upon 
the  Spanish  coasts,  the  Carthaginians,  them- 
selves a  Tyrian  people  and  inheriting  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  their  fathers,  with  a  more  war- 
like character,  appeared  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  territory.  In  a  short  time  the 
PhcBnicians  lost  their  principal  cities,  and  the 
Carthaginians  established  themselves  in  their 
stead,  not  as  the  tenants,  but  as  the  masters 
of  the  soD  which  they  occupied.  In  the  mean 
time  these  were  not  the  only  people  who  intro- 
duced, in  this  western  comer  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  character  of  more  eastern  coun- 
tries. The  Rhodians,  Samians,  and  Phocseans, 
founded  also  colonies  in  these  distant  regions, 
and  mingled  with  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  and  Phoe- 
nician, the  character  and  language  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.  The  islanders  of  Zante  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  Saguntum, 
and  the  Phocteans  cf  Marseilles  ere^cted  the 
city  of  Ampmnas,  the  Emporis  of  the  Romans. 
T&ese  dliea,  beboidjng  with  jealousy  the  ad* 
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Tanees  of  the  Carthagitiinus  had  reeonne  to 
the  alliance  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  allies  of  the 
Ampahtans,  the  Romans  first  displayed  their 
ensigns  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  various 
incidents  of  the  war  that  followed  belong  to 
history,  and  we  have  here  only  to  observe,  that 
with  this  began  the  Roman  dominion  in  His- 
pania.  The  natives  did  not,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately submit  to  the  rule  of  the  friends  whose 
assistance  they  had  unadvisedly  sought :  but 
the  Romans  cud  not  the  less  proceed  to  oivide 
the  whole  peninsula  into  the  Nearer  and  the 
Farther  Spain,  Hispenia  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
the  former  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Anas,  now 
the  Ouadiana  and  the  BatiSf  along  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  to  the  Mediterraneem.  Under  their 
native  Lusitanian  leader  Viriatus,  the  inhabit- 
ants made  an  effort  to  regain  Uieir  indepen- 
dence i  but  the  destiny  of  Rome  prevailed,  and 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  this  unblemished 
patriot  were  exercised  in  vain.  The  magni- 
ficent attempt  of  Sertorius  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  liberty  now  perishing  at  Rome,  in  this 
far  distant  province^  was  frustrated  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  officers;  three  years  of 
glorious  resistance  under  the  younger  Fompey, 
were  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  Roman 
legions,  whose  numbers  had  pverwhelmed  the 
young  warriors  of  Lusitania;  and  Spain  had 
made  her  last  stand  for  liberty.  A  partial 
rising  in  the  north-west  was  easily  but  not 
cheaply  quelled  by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
nothmg  remained  for  the  people  of  Hispania 
bat  submission  and  a  hopeless  peace.  "  Under 
Au^tus,  the  ulterior  province  was  again  part- 
ed mto  two,  BiBtica  and  ijusUama ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  citerior  assumed  the  name 
of  TTarraconensis^  from  Tbrrof  o,  its  metropolis. 
This  Tarraconois  occupied  aU  the  northern 
part  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius,  where  Lusitania  terminated; 
and  the  eastern,  almost  entire,  to  the  confines 
of  Betica,  which,  deriving  this  name  from  the 
river  Beetis,  that  traversed  it  during  its  whole 
course,  extended  from  the  north  to  the  west 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  Anas,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  Lusitania ;  whilst  this  last- 
mentioned  province  was  continued  thence  to 
the  ocean,  oetween  the  mouths  of  the  Anns 
and  Durius.  This  division  of  Spain  must  be 
regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  the  principal 
and  dominant  state  of  ancient  geography.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  age  of  Dioclesian  and 
Constantine,  when  the  number  of  provinces 
was  multiplied  by  subdivisions,  that  the  Tarra- 
conois was  dismembered  into  two  new  pro- 
vinces; one  towards  the  limits  of  Baetica,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  the 
city  of  Carthago  iutva  communicated  the  name 
of  Carthaginensis ;  the  other  on  the  ocean  to 
the  north  of  Lusitania,  and  to  which  the  nar 
tion  of  Cattaici  or  CaUtgcij  in  the  angle  of  Spain 
which  advances  towards  the  north-east,  has 
given  the  name  CaUacia,  still  subsisting  in  that 
of  CfaUieia,  Independently  of  this  distinction 
of  provinces,  Spain  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  dividcMi  into  jurisdictions,  called  Con^ 
vefUuSy  of  which  there  are  counted  fourteen; 
each  one  formed  of  the  union  of  several  cities, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  the  principal  city  of 
the  district  We  proceed  now  to  a  particular 
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desciijptioa  of  each  province."  {lyAwoUk.)  U 
is  probable  that  Betica  was  among  the  earliest 
inhabited,  or  at  least  among  the  first  that  re- 
ceived a  foreign  colony.  The  principal  people 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  were  the  following: 
1st.  The  Turdetani,  the  most  powerful  of  au, 
and  so  extensively  spread  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, that  the  name  of  Turdetania  was  some- 
times applied  to  it  instead  of  that  of  Baetica* 
Near  to  tnese  in  Baetica,  and  also  in  Lusitania, 
were  the  Turduli,  confounded  often  with  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  The  southern 
coast  of  this  province,  the  earliest  that  bent  to 
the  fortune  of  Rome,  was  occupied  by  the 
Bastuli,  who,  from  their  surname  of  Paeni,  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  Carthaginian  origin, 
and  Uter,  therefore,  in  the  peninsula  than  ihe 
other  people  mentioned  above.  The  people 
who  uler  the  dissemination  of  the  race  of  Celts 
throughout  the  country,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Cdtici  in  contradistinction  to  aU  the  rest, 
resided  near  the  Anas,  between  that  river  and 
the  Tasus,  on  the  coast  In  Lusitania,  the 
people  from  whom  that  province  took  its  name, 
extended  from  the  Tafus,  also  on  the  coast,  to 
the  Durius,  and  ialana  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Vettones,  on  the  borders  of  Tarraconensis. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  latter  dwelt  the  Cal- 
laici,  a  people,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  people, 
remarkable  for  their  valour  and  unyielding  love 
of  liberty.  The  Artabri,  who  may  have  be- 
longed to  this  confederacy,  were,  however,  sep- 
arately, a  considerable  nation  inhabiting  the 
district  terminating  in  the  promontory  Arbabro, 
Cape  Finisterre.  Eastward  of  these,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  coast,  were  the  Astures, 
in  the  modem  AstuHas;  and  still  fiuther  in 
the  same  direction,  and  within  the  same  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  were  the  Cantabri,  composed 
of  many  smaller  families,  and  all  partakmg  of 
the  character  of  the  Celts,  who  first,  upon  their 
march  from  Graul,  pursued  the  line  of  coast 
which  their  posterity .  retained.  EastwaM  of 
these  people,  and  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  were  settled  the  vascones,  who  at  a 
later  period  entered  Gaul,  and  gave  their  name, 
then  slightly  modified,  to  GoMowf.  They  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro,  in 
the  country  named  in  modem  times  Navam, 
Still  father  east,  between  the  mountains,  the 
river,  and  the  coast,  were  the  Qlergeies,  the 
Ceretani,  the  Indij^etes,  the  Ausetani,  the  Lale- 
tani,  the  Cosetani,  &c.  in  that  country,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  which  are  desi^ated  Ca- 
talans.  The  Bastitani,  Ccmtestani,  Edetani, 
and  Oretani,  with  many  other  nations,  occupied 
the  rest  of  Tarraconensis  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Bsetica.  Amaag  these  de- 
serving of  peculiar  notice,  are  the  Carpentani 
and  the  Celtiberi,  mastersi,  according  to  Polybius, 
of  300  flourishiog  cities.  A  long  repose  sue- 
ceeded  the  final  extension  of  the  imperial  power 
over  all  Uie  territories  possessed  dv  all  these 
people ;  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  barbarians, 
and  Uie  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  Yry  the  northern  wamors,  were  the  first 
interraption  of  the  long  tranciuillity  enjoyed  by 
the  subdued  but  not  oppressed  peninsula.  The 
policy  of  the  emperors  used  tne  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  one  barbarian  horde  as  a  defence 
against  another ;  and  the  fierce  people  from  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic,  andthe  forests  of  north«m 
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Cformany,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vandals, 
Sneves,  and  Alans,  in  the  leign  of  Honohas 
endeavoured  to  force  the  farthest  barriers  of  the 
provinces,  were  for  a  time  repelled  by  the  arms 
of  the  stipendiary  Goths^  who,  about  the  same 
time,  partly  as  tributanes  and  partly  as  con- 
querors, had  established  themselves  m  Catalo- 
nia.   About  the  year  419,  the  Gothic  leader 
having  died,  the  Vandals  rose  again,  and  pass- 
ing into  Spain,  affixed  their  name  in  that  of 
Vandalusia,  now  Andalusia^  to  that  part  of 
Bastica  which  lay  between  the  Marianus  and 
Orospeda  montes  and  the  littoral  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    The  wars  that   succeeded  were 
almost  without  intermission,  and  left  at  last  in 
possession  of  the   Goths  the  whole  of  Spain 
except  GaLida^  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Suevi,  together  with  the  part  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Minius  and  theDutrius,  Asturia 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tarraconensis  forming 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lton  and 
of  (M  Castile.    Till  712  the  Goths  retained 
possession  of  this  country,  engrafting  on  the 
various  spanners,  customs,  and  Umguages  of  the 
different  people  by  which  it  was  populated,  their 
own  peculiar  charactehstic8,when  a  new  people, 
<  crossing  over  from  Africa,  put  an  end  to  tbeir 
rule,  and  fixed  a  Moorish  monarchy  in  Spain. 
The  fall  of  this  empire,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  ftom  Granada  by  the  Catholic  king  Fer- 
dinand, may  be  considered  as  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    The  manner 
in  which  the  country  was  first  colonized,  the 
numberless  changes  which  it  underwent,  anect- 
ing  radicallv  the  character  of  its  various  popula- 
tions, have  aeprived  the  Spaniards  of  all  nation- 
al characteristics,  and  maoe  the  people  as  various 
as  the  clmiate  and  the  soil.    GaUcia  and  the 
north  bear  yet  the  evidence  of  having  entertainr 
ed  the  bold  and  hardy  children  c^the  wild  forests 
and  frozen  seas  of  German]^ ;  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  covered  witii  a 
population  that  yet  betrays  its  Moorish  origin. 
The  following  account  of  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains of  Spain  is  taken  from  D'Anville :   "  On 
the  side  where  it  is  not  environed  by  the  sea,  it 
is  enclosed  bj  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it 
from  Graul.    Iberusithe  Ebro^  is  the  most  north- 
em  of  its  rivers.    Durius,  the  Du£to^  (or.  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese,  DowrOj^  and  the 
T\igus,  or  the  Tajo  which  traverse  toe  middle 
of  this  continent,  shape  their  courses  almost  in 
a  parallel  direction  towards  the  west.    In  the 
southern  pan  Anas^  or  Guadi-Ana  and  Baits, 
which,  under  the  domination  of  the  Maures  in 
&|pain,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Guadi-al-Ki- 
bir,  or  the  Great  River^  run  more  obliquely  from 
the  east  towards  the  south.    Sucro,  or  the  Xu- 
car^  which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  Minius,  or  the  Minho  (which  should 
be  pronounced  Migiio,)  having  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  northward  of  the  Durius.  may  also  be 
cited  here;  omitting  at  present  tne  mention  of 
other  rivers,  which  will  more  properly  be  found 
in  the  detail  of  particular  provinces.    Among 
the  mountains  described  by  the  ancients,  that  of 
Jdubeda  extends  its  name  to  a  long  chain, 
which,  from  the  country  of  the  Cantabrians 
towards  the  north,  continues  southward  to  that 
ci  the  Celtiberians.    Orospeda  is  a  circle  of 
mountains  enveloping  the  sources  of  the  Ba- 
tU:  and  what  is  now  called  Sierra  Mbrena 
Part  L-U 


derives  its  name  ftam  fidarianua  mans,betweea 
Castiie  and  Andaluna,  This  continent  forms 
many  promomories,  of  which  three  are  suffi* 
ciently  eminent  to  he  distinguished  here :  Char 
ridemum  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  Cape  Qa- 
ta ;  Sacrum,  and  Artabrum  or  Neriimi,  on  the 
ocean ;  the  first  of  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
St.  Vincentf  and  the  other  that  of  FSnisterre, 
And  these  are  the  feamres  of  nature  most  pro- 
minent and  remarkable  in  this  country.''  The 
precious  metals,  which,  in  the  early  ages  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  peninsula  so  abundant- 
ly produced,  have  long  disappeared ;  themines 
have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
thority of  ihe  historian  remains  to  give  credi- 
bility to  the  relations  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
Srodigious  supplies  of  gold,  &c.  which  not  only 
le  Phoenicians,  but  in  much  later  days  the 
Romans,  drew  from  this  affluent  soil.  Yet 
concurrent  testimonies  prove,  that,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  so  abundant  was  the 
return  of  this  first  of  all  the  metals  which  thcj 
obtained  for  their  trifling  wares,  that  their 
ships  being  insufficient  for  its  transportation  in 
freight,  they  were  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the 
fonn  of  anchors,  and  otber  nteessary  imple- 
ments, to  convey  it  across  the  waters.  Botsi 
St.  Spagn. 

HiBTifA,  "  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Euboean  cities,  founded,  as  it  is  said,  by  an 
Athenian  colony,  in  the  oistrict  of  Ellopia, 
which  once  communicated  its  name  to  the 
whole  countnr.  Sc3rmnus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  this  town.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  afler  the 
retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from  Artemisium. 
But  it  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession, 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war  it 
became,  with  the  rest  of  Eubcea,  subject  to 
Athens.  In  the  attempt  afterwards  made  to 
skakeofi'the  calling  yoke  of  this  power,  Histiaea 
probably  took  a  prominent  part,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  severity  displayed  towards  its 
unfortunate  inhabitants  by  Pericles,  who  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  possessions,  and  sent 
Athenian  colonists  to  occupy  the  lands  which 
they  had  evacuated.  Strabo.  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  the  Histiseans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  their  town 
changed  to  Oreus.  which  at  first  was  that  of  a 
small  place  depenaent  on  Histisea,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called  Dr^- 
mos  on  the  banlra  of  the  river  Callas.  Tms 
city  no  longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time.  Its  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  coast  opposite  to 
the  cape  Volo  of  Thessaly,"    Cram.  Or. 

HiarroNiUM,  "  once  the  haunt  of  savage  pi- 
rates, who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their 
dwellings  from  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  in  other 
respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than 
civilized  beings.  This  town  is,  however,  after- 
wards enumerated  bv  Frontinus  among  the 
colonies  of  Rome ;  ana  its  ruins,  which  are  still 
visible,  attest  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  splen- 
dour and  extent."  This  place  was  in  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Frentani,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinius.  It  is  now  called  Vasta  d^Amnunu. 
Cram.  It. 

HisTRiA,   that  part  of  Venetia  which  lay 
below  the  river  Formio  in  the  shape  of  a  pemn- 
sula,  between  the  waters  of  the  Tcrgesticuf 
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fliiras.  the  Adrialic,  and  the  Flanaticus  Sinus, 
or  ratoer  the  river  Arsia.  Before  the  time  of 
Aa^;iistiis,  Histria  formed  no  part  of  Italy, 
which  was  terminated  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Formio ;  but  that  emperor  having  extended  the 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  of  his  Italian 
provinces,  as  far  as  the  Arsia,  of  course  included 
Histria  in  Italy.  The  Histrians  were  originally 
an  nivrian  people,  and  like  the  other  Illyrians, 
probably  of  Thracian  origin.  Ancient  fable 
has  rendered  Histria  more  famous  than  it  would 
have  become  from  its  political  or  historical  im- 
portance ;  and  the  fiction  of  the  Argonauts,  with 
the  tragic  story  that  gave  name  to  the  Absyr- 
tides,  according  to  mythological  traditions,  has 
given  it  a  frequent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity. 

HoMOLE.  "Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  ihe  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  ^e  chain  of  Ossa ;  and  celebrated 
ny  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithe,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Pan. 

Ceu,  dnut  wdngencB  qman  vertice  numtis  ab  alto 
XkscendwfU  OnUofuHj  HomoUti  OtkrymquB  ni- 


valem 
LinqverUes  cwrsu  rapido. 


^n.7,674. 


From  Pausani&<t  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  were  apparently  the  Libe- 
thrian  fountain.  Sirabo  says  that  mount  Ho- 
mole  was  near  the  mouth  of  thie  Peneus,  and 
ApoUonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea." 
Cram, 

HoiioLOiDBs,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.    Stat.  TM.l.v.^^ 

HoMONADA,  now  Ermenok^  on  the  Caly- 
eadnus,  among  the  Taurus  mountains,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Isauria.  This  town  of 
CHicia  Tradiseawas  situated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  almost  impregnable ;  and  the  inhabits 
ants,  like  all  the  other  people  of  those  regions. 
(Vid.  CUiciA^)  being  greatly  addicted  to  a  pre- 
fatory life,  were  enabled  in  these  fastnesses  to 
carry  on  in  the  surrounding  country  an  harass- 
ing war  of  depredation  with  the  greatest  secu- 
rity. 

HoBE8T£,  a  Caledonian  people  inhabiting 
die  northern  margin  of  the  Prith  of  Tay^  and 
extending  perhaps  to  the  southern  Dank  of  the 
Esk.    jyAnviUe. 

HoRTA,  or  HoRTiNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
<m  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
Virf.  JSn.  7,  v.  716. 

HoRTi,  I.  (Agrippje.)  Near  to  the  Pantheon 
were  the  gardens  and  baXhs  of  Agrippa,  be- 
queathed by  that  proprietary  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  In  these  gardens  was  the  collection  of 
water  iroon  which  the  emperor  Nero  entertained 
himselt  with  searfights  and  aquatic  sports.  A 
]^ut  of  this  piece  of  water  was  called  the  Eu- 
ripus. ^11.  CfiSARis.  The  celebrated  gar- 
dens of  Caesar,  bequeathed  also  by  that  destroy- 
er of  the  people^s  rights  to  the  people  he  had 
destroyed,  were  situate  in  the  region  called 
Transtyberina. 

"  Moreover  he  hUk  left  you  aU  his  walks 
Bis  private  arbours  and  new  planted  orchards 
On  this  side  TXber  ;  he  halh  left  them  you 
7\>  waXk  abroad  and  recreate  yowrselves." 
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in.  DoMmA.    The  gardens  of  Domilia, 

the  aunt  of  Nero,  were  also  in  this  region,  in 
the  Campus  Yaticanus.  Long  afterwards  the 
emperor  Hadrian  erected  there  a  mausoleum 
for  himself,  which,  the  principal  defence  of  mo- 
dem Rome,  has  gained  still  more  celebrity  as 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo^  the  last  resort  of  the 
Roman  pontic  in  cases  of  sedition  and  attack, 
than  as  the  proud  structure  intended  to  enno- 
ble the  worthless  remains  of  a  vain  Roman 
emperor. IV.  Lamije.  The  gardens  of  La- 
mia, in  which  were  deposited  the  last  remains 
of  Caligula,  adjoined  those  of  Maecenas  in  the 

region  called  Esquilina. V.  Juui  Martia- 

us.  These  retreats,  commemorated  by  the 
poet  Martial,  the  nephew  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  belonged  and  whose  name  they  bore,  were 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  now  known  as 
the  MoTite  Mario,  in  the  region  Transtyberina, 
among  the  ancient  Romans  the  Clivus  Cinnse. 

vl.  Neronis.    a  little  fiurther  from  the 

banks  of  the  river  were  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  here  the  imperial  executioner  stood  to  de-  ^ 
light  in  the  torments  inflicted  by  his  orders  on 
the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  new  religion  of 
the  Galilaeans. v  II.  Salldsto.  In  the  re- 
gion called  Alta  Semita/near  thebaths  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  the  circus  of  Flora,  were  the  famous 
gardens  of  SallusL  The  orief  remarks  of 
Eustace  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  on 
those  of  the  Romans  in  general,  will  serve  to 
give  some  notion  of  those  elegant  retreats  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  or  sensualia. 
"The  various  villas  that  encircle  modem  Rome 
form  one  of  its  characteristic  beauties,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  city,  which  seems  to  have 
been  environed  with  gardens,  and  almost  stud- 
ded with  groves  and  shady  retirements.  Thus 
Julius  Cassar  had  a  spacious  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculizm, 
which  he  beoueathed  to  the  Roman  people: 
Maecenas  enclosed,  and  converted  into  a  plea- 
sure-ground,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Esqui- 
line  hill,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
burial-place  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  resort 
of  thieves  and  Vagabonds-,  an  alteration  which 
Horace  mentions  with  complacency  in  his 
eighth  satire.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Horti 
iMctdlani  and  ServUiani^mcidenXlj mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  re- 
treat of  the  historian  Sallust,  adorned  with  so 
much  magnificence  and  luxury  that  it  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  successive  emperors. 
This  garden  occupied  the  extremities  of  the 
Viminal  and  Pincian  hills,  and  enclosed  in  its 
precincts  a  palace,  a  temple,  and  a  circus.  The 
palace  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night 
when  Alaric  entered  the  city.  The  gardens  of 
LucuUus  are  supposed  to  have  bordered  on 
those  of  Sallust,  and  with  several  other  deli- 
cious retreats,  which  covered  the  summit  and 
brow  of  the  Pincian  mount,  gave  it  its  ancient 
appellation  of  CoUis  HortuZorum.  To  the  in- 
termingled graces  of  town  and  country  that 
adorned  these  fashionable  mansions  of  the  rfcb 
and  luxurious  Romans,  Horace  alludes,  when, 
addressing  Ftiscus  Aristius,  he  says 

Nempe  inter  variasmOritur  mfPoa  eoiummu 
as  in  the  verae  immediatdy  fbUowing^ 
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mpr^SficU  Qgra 
Hot.  Ep.  1, 10. 


he  eyidently  liints  at  the  extensive  views  which 
might  be  enjoyed  from  the  loAy  apartments, 
erected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
inga  wide  range  of  couotry." 

HoariLU,  a  town  on  the  Po.  Tacit.  Awl 
S,c-40.— PZiii.21,c.  13. 

HuNNi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  invaded 
the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  fiilh  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hungary.  Of  all  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders of  the  Roman  empire,  there  are  none 
whose  immediate  origin  is  more  obscure,  or 
whose  early  progress  is  more  imsatisfactorily 
traced,  than  that  of  the  Huns,  Two  modes 
may  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  their, 
rise,  which,  leading  at  first  to  apparently  diffe- 
rent results,  mav  yet  perhaps  be  reconciled. 
The  former  of  these  observes  the  analogy,  in 
customs,  language,  habits,  and  traditions,  be- 
tween the  Hunni  and  other  northern  and  north- 
eastern tribes:  the  latter  argues  from  the  re- 
^rts,  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  that  clas- 
sic authors,  or  rather  authors  living  after  the 
classic  ages,  have  handed  d<j[wn  to  us.  The 
arjipiment  deduced  from  affinities  of  lans;uage 
}om  the  population  of  Hungary  to  the  Finnish 
tribes  that  dwelt  about  the  Uralian  countries ; 
but  this  refers  rather  to  the  people  who  occu- 
pied the  countries  within  which  the  later  Huns, 
on  their  first  arrival,  fixed  themselves,  than  to 
those  Hnnsor  Magiars  themselves.  The  Huns 
of  Asia,  however,  long  before  their  passage 
towards  Europe,  had  extended  from  the  Chi- 
nese wall  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  when  the  increaseof  the  impe- 
rial power  on  the  south,  and  the  hostility  of 
innumerable  smaller  nations  that  had  swelled 
the  Hunnish  power  within  the  first  centurv  of 
our  era,  reduced  that  haughty  race  to  the  alter- 
native of  servitude  or  emigration.  While  sub- 
mission and  subjection  seemed  to  many  prefer- 
able to  the  abandonment  of  their  homes,  large 
numbers  resolved  to  follow  their  fortunes  In  the 
wide  regions,  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 
that  lay  Defore  them.  One  bodv,  pushing  their 
march  towards  the  borders  of  the  Persian  em* 
gire,  possessed  themselves  of  the  province  of 
Bogdiana ;  while  another,  proceed mg  still  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  Europe,  established  a 
temi)orary  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  country  named  from  them  Oreal  Bungary, 
**The  Ouni,''saysMalte-Brun,  "inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes. .  These  people  were  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  who  rendered  themselves 
illustrious  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  they 
occupied  the  same  countries,  they  were  distin- 
guished l)y  the  same  names."  To  the  same  ef- 
fect writes  that  soundest  geographer,  D' An  ville, 
who  adds  that  they  were  also  still  masters  of 
their  seats  .beside  the  Caspian  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  5th  centiuy.  ''  In  the  description," 
he  continues,  ^  that  we  have  of  the  person  of  At- 
tila,  we  recognize  the  features  of  the  Calmucks 
who  wander  over  the  immense  plains  of  Tarta- 
IT,  which  extend  flromthe  norto  of  the  Caspian 
(Mito.tbtlhutierofChina.    F 
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of  stature,  with  high  shoulders,  broad  head^liU 
tie  eyes,  nat  nose,  of  swarthy  tint,  and  almost 
without  beard.  Sabiri  was  a  particular  name 
to  those  Huns  established  at  the  foot  of  Caucar 
sus."  The  crossing  of  the  Volga  by  this  peoh 
pie  was  the  beginning  of  new  contests,  in  which 
It  was  again  to  be  engaged  for  many  years,  but 
always  as  a  conqueror.  The  Alani  were  the 
first  subdued  by  ihem,  and  the  Hunnish  ranks 
were  swelled  by  immense  numbers  of  the  va- 
liant Alani,  who  were  suffered  to  unite  with 
their*  conquerors.  The  Gothic  empire  of  Her- 
manric,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  next  yielded  to  the  Hunnish  power ;  and 
these  victorious  tribes  pursued  the  dyiDg  hordes, 
less  valiant  and  less  dreaded  only  than  them- 
selves, to  beg  protection  within  the  still  shelter- 
ing power  of  toe  Roman  dominions.  {Vid.  Got- 
tki.)  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  race  in  Europe,  for  it  is  evident  that, 
though  in  their  Finnish  relations  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  people  of  the  north,  in  their 
Asiatic  origin  they  belong  to  the  Tartar  race  of 
the  Altai,  as  do  also  the  Turks,  whose  migrar 
tions  are  only  of  a  later  date.  The  Huns  now 
spread  themselves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Da- 
nube, committing  depredations,  and  still  the 
terror  as  well  of  the  less  savage  barbarians  as 
of  the  empire,  but  yet  without  a  settled  govern- 
ment. Aoout  the  year  433  this  government 
was  established,  the  kingdom  of  Attila  was 
spread  over  Germany,  and  Scyihia,  and  a  large 
division  of  the  eastern  empire  was  detached  from 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  added  to  the 
Hunnish  monarch's  throne,  while  his  power  was 
felt,  if  his  authority  and  right  were  not  acknow- 
ledged, by  tribute,  over  all  the  region  through 
which  the  earlier  Huns  had  passed  to  the  walls 
of  the  distant  Chinese  territorv.  But  this  ex- 
tensive empire  lasted  only  while  its  founder 
lived  to  rule  and  animate,  and  add  to  it;  and 
the  revival  of  the  thrones  of  the  Qepidae  and 
the  Ostrogoths  betokened  the  dissoluuon  of  the 
Hunnish  dominion.  The  remains  of  this  peo- 
ple, who  had  retreated  to  the  narrow  country  of 
the  Lesser  Scyiliia- were  soon  after  overwhelm- 
ed by  new  comers  from  the  inexhaustible  north. 
Thus  were  extinguished  for  a  time  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Huns  who  had  ventured  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  empire ;  but  an  immense  num- 
ber had  remained,  or  had  since  been  bom,  of 
those  that  had  been  left  in  the  forests  of  Sar- 
matia, and  still  continued,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgarians,  to  threaten  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  west.  Meanwhile  new  revolutions  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  were  preparing  new  enemies  for 
Europe;  and  the  Avars,  another  horde  of  sava- 
ges, descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Huns, 
beinsr  driven  by  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  now  received  the  name  of  Turks, 
appeared  to  dispute  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Slavonians  the  possessions  of  extensive  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Sarmatia.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Lombards  and  Gepidx,  these  Avars  com- 
bined with  the  former,  and  on  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies  they  transferred  themselves  to 
the  milder  seats  which  had  thus  been  rendered 
destitute,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mcesia  and  Dacis^  in  the  modem  couur 
tries  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania, 
and  Hungary,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube. 
When  Alboin,  the  Lombard  king,  cvacuati»f 
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Pannonia,  passed  to  the  inrasicm  and  conqaest 
of  Italy,  the  Hans  or  Avars,  transportiog  them- 
selves over  the  Danube,  effected  the  settlement 
of  the  province  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies 
and  friends.  Here,  for  upwards  of  900  jrears, 
they  remained  without  any  considerable  inter- 
ruption of  their  rule,  when,  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  the  authority  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  revived  in  Chsf  lemagne,  was  extended 
over  this  province  of  the  former  emperors.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  progreaa  and  settlement 
of  the  Huns  and  Avars  in  Europe,  the  later  in- 
cursions of  the  Hungarians  are  yet  to  be  traced 
and  elucidated.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first 
invaders  of  Europe  from  the  Tartar  countrie:$ 
at  an^  time  forgot  their  distant  homes  and  Asia- 
tic origin,  and  the  borders  of  Persia  were  inha- 
bited by  a  race  which,  as  well  as  the  shepherds 
of  the  Volga,  acknowledged  an  affinity  with  the 
descendants  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  We  have 
already  seen  a  later  branch  of  the  same  people, 
with  the  name  of  Turks,  pursuing  the  march 
of  their  brethren  from  the  confines  (Mf  China, 
and  driving  before  them  the  weaker  but  uncon- 
querable Avars.  The  eastern  name  of  these 
people  seem  to  have  been  Mii|;iars,  and  this 
also  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  that  people  by 
whom  the  last  barbarian  conquests  were  effect- 
ed in  Hungary,  and  who  still  form  apart,  though 
not  a  large  one,  of  the  population  of  that  coim- 
try.  The  following  is  the  Hungarian  account 
of  this  migration  and  incursion,  in  which  the 
scattered  bodies  of  the  former  tribe,  collecting 
from  all  parts  of  uncivilized  Europe,  united 
with  the  Magiars,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  horde,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Himgary.  "  We  learn  from  the  old  national 
songs  or  the  Magiars  that  three  countries  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Sc3rtbia,  Dens  or  DerUu^ 
Moger  or  Mcigar,  and  Bastard.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine ;  gold  < 
and  silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channels 
of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  precious  stones. 
og^  the  eastern  neighbour  of  Chg^  was  a 
'  K)n  of  Japketh,  and  the  first  kin^  of  Scy- 
According  to  a  different  tradition,  Ma- 
rand  Hunor,  the  first  Scythian  monarchs, 
[eft  a  hundred  and  eight  descendants,  the  found- 
ers of  as  many  tribes.  Etkde  or  Attila  was 
sprung  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Atiila. 
The  secopd  migration  of  the  Hungarians  from 
Sdythia  took  place  under  the  son  of  Ugek  or 
Almas,  whose  birth  was  foretold  in  a  aream ; 
the  first  happened  in  the  time  of  Attila.  A  re- 
dundant population  was  the  cause  of  these  mi- 
grations. Two  thousand  men  departed  from 
every  one  of  the  106  tribes,  and  the  total  num- 
ber amounted  to  216,000,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  armies,  each  of  which  was  made  up  of 
30,857,  warriors,  commanded  by  seven  princes 
or  dukes,  the  EkUm  Moger  or  the  seven  Ma- 
giars. The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are 
still  preserved,  were  Almns,  Eleud,  Kwndu, 
Oumd,  Tom,  Tuba,  and  Tukuiman.  The  Hun- 
garians passed  the  Wolga  near  the  town  of 
TuXbora,  and  marched  on  Sousdal,  which  might 
have  been  the  same  as  Susat,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Attila's  empire.  They  removed  from 
that  place  and  settlea  in  Lebedias,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lebedian,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Varone2  (Woronesch.)  They 
vere  invited  from  their  new  territory  by  king 
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Amolphus  of  Gennany  to  combat  Svi&topolk^ 
king  of  Great  Moravia.  Duke  Aimus  put  him- 
sell'  at  the  head  of  an  army,  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Slavonians  m  Kiotna  (Kiow,) 
defeated  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  ana  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Hungary  by  the  Russian 
principality  of  Lodomiria  or  w  ladimir.  Arpad, 
nis  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  invaded  the  countrv  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
which  is  now  protected  oy  the  fortress  of  Ungh- 
Var  that  was  ouilt  in  884  But  according  to 
another  account  the  Hungarians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania in  863,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  889 
l^  the  Patzinakites  or  Petchenegues.  These 
tribes,'however,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  do- 
minions of  ArpuL  Such  is  the  history  <tf  the 
Hun£[arian  migrations  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  whidi  unfortunately  are  disregarded 
and  rejected  by  the  monks,  the  only  persons  who 
could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  three 
regions,  DerUitj  Moger,  and  Bastard,  were  I>»- 
diuh  or  TVrfan,  Great  Hungary  or  the  country 
of  the  Magiars,  and  Baschirs  or  Butkkurst,  the 
Pascatir  of  Rubruquis.  The  first  was  ruled 
by  kings  of  the  Unghs,  and  the  second  was  the 
earliest  known  country  of  the  BAagiars.  It  fd- 
lows  frt>m  thes^  statements  that  the  Hunga- 
rians must  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very 
extensive  country,  but  the  details  are  not  for  that 
reason  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary^  other  facts, 
independently  of  the  seven  princes  and  the  se- 
ven tribes,  appear  to  corroborate  them.  When 
compared  witn  the  statements  of  different  histo- 
rians, and  combined  with  our  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Huns  and  Fins,  the  migrations  of 
the  Hiinearians  across  Russia,  then  pe<^led  by 
hordes  of  the  same  race,  and  their  settlements 
in  the  Hunni-Var,  cannot  be  thought  improba- 
ble or  fabulous.  The  epoch  of  the  migration, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  toe  year 
800,  may  not  be  accurately  known ;  but  it  may 
be  maintained,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
earlv  exploits  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  were 
confounded  with  the  achievements  of  the  Ma- 

S'ars,  that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer 
an  is  generally  believed.  The  passages  in 
Constanline  Porphyrogenetes  concerning  the 
respective  countries  of  the  Mazares,  Chazares, 
ana  Russians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, are  very  obscure;  still,  according  to  the 
text,  and  exclusive  of  every  arbitrary  correc- 
tion, they  prove,  in  our  opmion,  that  the  Ma- 
giars inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Don  af- 
ter the  OngreSf  whom  the  Byzantines  confound- 
ed with  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  the  Hunni- 
Var.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discus- 
sions to  which  the  subject  mightlead,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  state  briefly  the  causes  or  events 
by  which  the  linnits  of  Hungary  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  altered.  The  irrupticms  of  the 
Hungarians  into  Gennany  and  Italy  were  final- 
ly checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  1st  at 
Mersebnrg  in  933,  and  of  Otho  the  1st  at  Augs- 
burg in  955.  The  Hungarians  were  then  a 
barbarous  people,  addicted  to  superstition  and 
magic,  like  the  Finns;  eating  horse-fiesh  at  their 
religious  feasts  like  the  Scandinavians.  The 
names  of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown." 
A  summary  of  this  latter  invasion  is  given  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  following  words :  '*  The 
Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss 
and  Hat  Danube  by  the  plain  now  piolected  07 
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the  forts  of  VngX-Var  and  J^fiiatsehs  they 
invaded  all  the  low  country,  and  left  the  moun- 
lainoQS  districts  on  the  north  and  north-west  to 
ihe  ^ovacks^  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian 
or  JMsrAiMinum  monarchy.  They  advanced  on 
Ihe  south-west  to  the  base  of  the  Styrian  and 
Croatian  mountainsjiand  nwt  in  these  regions 
Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croatians.  The 
Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life, 
and  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  for 
whicn  the  large  plains  were  well  adapted.  The 
same  country  had  been  successively  subdued 
bv  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns,  and 
Awares ;  but  several  Hungarian  tribes  inhabit- 
ed, jprobably  at  an  early  period,  the  mountains 
in  the  nortS-west  of  Transnrlvania,  or  the  basin 
of  the  two  Szamos,  which  was  called  Black 
Hungary  in  the  year  lOQS,  or  at  the  time  of  its 
umon  with  Hungary  Proper.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Szecklers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  that  have  existed  in  their  present  country 
since  the  ninth  centuiv.  The  population  of 
the  whole  nation,  induoing  the  Cumanians  and 
Jdzyges,  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
nearly  600,000  are  settled  in  Transylvania." 

Hyampsu,  one  of  the  rocks,  which,  rising 
above  the  city  of  Delphi,  belonged  to  Parnassus, 
and  caused  the  moimtain  to  receive  the  epithet 
of  AtVomp^f.  Between  this  summit  ana  that 
called  Naupleia  was  precipitated  the  fountain 
of  Castaly  *,  and  firom  them  also  the  criminals 
convicted  of  sacrilege  were  precipitated.  The 
name  of  Phaedriades  was  given  to  these  sum- 
mits when  spoken  of  in  connexion.  HerodotnSy 
8,  ^.-^Diodor.  Sic.  16,  6S3.^8oph.  Ant,  1126. 
HYAUPdufl,  a  city  of  Phods,  on  the  Cephi- 
808,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.   Berodot.  8. 

Htamthbs,  ue  ancient  name,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  BoeOCia,  ttom  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
sometimes  called  Hifantkius,  because  he  is  king 
ofBoeoda.  OvidMa.S,y.Ul. 
Htamtb,  an  ancient  name  of  BoBotia. 
Htbla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  th]nne 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in 
abundance.  Itisfomousforitshoney.  There 
is,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town,  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name 
in  the  island.  Magna.— Another  Hy  bla,  south 
cf  the  former,  and  not  &r  to  the  north  of  ^a- 
cuse,  was  called  also  Megaris.  Paus.  5,  o.  S3. — 
Strab.  b.—Mda,  %  c.  7.— Cws.  Verr.  8,  c.  43, 1. 

R  c  S5.— SW.  14.  V.  96.— fitet.  14,  v.  901. 

A  city  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 
Hydispes.  This  river,  celebrated  for  the 
passage  of  Alexander  before  engaging  with 
Porus,  was  known  io  the  ancients  oy  a  variety 
of  names;  nor  do  the  modems  reco^ise  it  l^ 
fewer  designating  appellations.  Like  many 
other  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  this  ri- 
ver, a  principal  tributary'of  that  famous  stream, 
is  created  by  the  springs  of  the  vast  Wmaiah^ 
and,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cashmire, 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  g^reat  tonnage 
from  the  capital  of  that  province  to  its  conflu- 
^ce  with  the  Aeesines,  with  which  it  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Indus  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
modem  name  is  B«ktU^  but  lyAnviUe  caUs  it 
tfaeS4«ntfM(. 

Hybraotss,  a  river  of  India,  whose  course  is 
not  acenratdy  known,  according  to  the  jarring 


accounts  of  antiquity.  If  it  be  the  same  as  the 
Persian  Ravee  or  Rofiti,  it  rose  like  the  Hy- 
daspes,  in  the  Hiumlab  mountains  to  the  east  of 
the  sources  of  that  river  and  of  the  Aeesines, 
and  running  through  that  part  of  the  anciently 
ill-defined  India,  or  the  modem  Caskniirej  La- 
karCf  and  MooUar^  discharged  itself  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  junction  of  those  rivers  above 
their  confluence  with  the  great  river  which  ab- 
sorbed them  all.    Chattssard. 

Htdruntdm,  and  Htdrcs,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  GO 
miles,  Pyrrhus.and  afterwardsVarro,Pompey's 
lieutenant,  meaitated  the  building  here  abridge 
across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  favourably  si-> 
ti^ated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Otfraido^  is  but  an 
insignificant  town,  scarce  containing  SflDOO  in- 
habitants. Plin.  3,  c.  11.— Cu:.  15,  AU.  91,  L 
16,  ep.  b.—lMcan.  6,  v.  376. 

Hylas,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  This  river  was 
connected  with  the  fable  of  Hylas.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

Hylb,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  Hylice  Par 
lus,  which  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the 
town.  This  Uttle  spot,  though  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  populaticHi,  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  twice  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stood  were  derived  from 
the  Copaiclakeby  one  of  its  numerous  subter- 
ranean passages ;  and  on  their  banks,  extending 
perhaps  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  ruins 
of  Hyle  are  still  discemible. 

HvLUSp  a  river  of  Magna  Graecia.  **  The 
river  ^hs^i  which  formed,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Thucydides,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Thurii  and  Crotona, 
answers  according  to  Romanelli,  to  a  rivulet 
named  CdUmato.  The  Greek  historian  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenian  troops  which  were  sent 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  Sicily,  having  landed 
at  Thurii,  marched  along  the  coast  till  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  HyUas,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  sent  from  Crotona  to 
interdict  their  progress  through  the  territory  of 
that  city." 

Hyuce  Palvs.     Vid.  Hyle. 
■  Hyllus,  a  river  of  Lydio,  flowing  into  the 
Hermus.   It  is  called  also  Phryi  and  Phrygius. 
Liv.  37,  c.  dS.—He7odot.  1,  c.  180. 

Hymettcb,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  about  93 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Athens. "  This  celebrated  mountain  forms 
the  southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain 
which,  under  the  several  names  of  Paraes,  Pen- 
telicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
of  Attica  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  was 
divided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was 
Hymettus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros, 
or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The  former  is  now  T^e- 
lovouni^.the  latter,  Lampro  vcwni*  Hymettus 
was  especially  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers 
and  excellent  honey..  It  produced  also  marbles 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  contained  silver  mines.  He- 
rodotus affirms  that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Atti- 
ca, occupied  a  district  situated  under  mount  Hy- 
mettus :  from  this,  however,  they  were  expelled, 
in  consequence,  as  Hecateus  affirmed,  of  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  Athenians  on  ac- 
count <tt  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these 
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■tnagen  in  the  cnltare  of  land.  Some  rains, 
indicative  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  near 
the  monastery  of  Syrianij  at  the  foot  of  mount 
TYelo  V0um,  have  been  thought  to  correspond 
with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi,  appar 
rently  called  Larissa.  On  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Hymettius.  and 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pluviusand  Apollo  Provi- 
dns.  '  llymettus/  says  Dodwell, '  rises  gently 
lh>m  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  to^ 
its  summit :  its  eastern  and  western  sides  are 
abrupt  and  rocky;  its  outline,  as  seen  from 
Athens,  is  even  and  regular,  out  its  sides  are 
farrowed  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  iis  base  is 
broken  into  many  small  insular  hills  of  a  conical 
shape.  When  viewed  from  Pentelikon,  where 
its  breadth  only  is  seen,  it  resembles  mount 
Vesuvius  in  its  form.  The  rock  of  this  moun- 
tain is  in  general  composed  of  a  calcareous 
yellow  stone.  On  the  western  side,  near  the 
monasterv  of  Kareas^  is  an  ancient  quarry  of 
grey  marble,  which  contains  some  fine  masses 
of  white  marble ;  but  it  is  so  much  mixed  with 
strata  of  green  mica,  that  it  is  not  comparable 
to  the  Pentelic'  The  honey  of  mount  Hy- 
mettus  is  still  in  great  estimation ;  the  best  is 
procured  at  the  monasteries  of  SirpatU  and 
Aoreas.  Dodwell  remarks  that  the  Athenians 
nse  it  in  most  of  their  dishes,  and  conceive 
that  it  renders  them  long-lived  and  health}[. 
The  modem  name  of  Hymettusis  Trtlorvavm, 
or  the  Mad  mountain.  This  singular  appellation 
IS  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  translated  from  the  Italian  M^nie 
MtUOf  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  unmean- 
ing corruption  of  mons  Hymetttis.  It  appears 
from  Horace's  account  to  have  been  once  cover- 
ed with  forests,  if  he  is  not  rather  alluding  to 
the  marble  blocks  cut  from  the  mountain. 

Non  trabes  BymeUia 
Premunt  redsas  ultima  Mhtmnas 
Africa.  Od.  II.  17,  3. 

It  is  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  is 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  has  a  son-burnt  ap- 
pearance."   Cram. 

Htp£pa,  or  Ipkp£,  now  Berki,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmo- 
las  and  the  Caystrus.  Strab.  13.— Ooui.  Ma. 
11^.  152. 

HvpANiB,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
^called  Bogy  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes, 
«nd  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  Berodel.  4,  c.  53, 
Ac.—Qmd,  Met.  15,  v.  285. 

Hypates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
»al.  14,  V.  231. 

Htpata,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Sper- 
chius,  the  chief  city  of  the  CEniones.  The  na- 
tional councils  of  the  ^tolians  were  frequently 
held  in  this  place,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  that  people ;  and  the  ma- 
gic art  was  thought  to  be  practised  there  to  a 
very  great  extent  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  the  geography  of  the  lower  empire,  this  place 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  Ne»  Patrn,  and 
its  ruins  are  even  yet  discoverable  near  the 
present  Patragiek.    lAv,  41,  c.  25. 

HfpEBndRB,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Eurone  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to 
an  incredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felidhr.  The 
fim  WM  laid  to  rise  and  set  to  them  bat  onoe 
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a  year,  and  thoefore  perhaps  they  are  vlaio^ 
by  Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  wonisigni- 
fies  j^r^  who  inhabit  beyond  tM  wind  Boreas. 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the  Hyperboreans 
made  offerings,  they  always  sent  tbem  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.  The 
word  Hvperboreans  is  applied,  in  general,  to  ^ 
those  who  inhabii  any  cold  climate.-  PUn.  4,  c. 
12, 1.  6,  c  17.— Afe2fl,  3,  c.  b.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
240,  1.  3,  V.  169  and  ^h-^Bsrodet.  4,  c.13, 
Ac— Cu:.  N.  D.  3,  c.  23, 1.  4,  c  12. 

Htperea,  and  HypcrIa,  L  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strab. 
9. It.  Another  in  Messenia^  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   JFlacc.  1,  V.  375. 

Htphaos,  called  also  Hypants,  according  to 
the  oriental^geographers  ^eoA  or  BiaA,  a  river 
of  India.  To  the  south-east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hydaspes,  Acesiaes,  and  Hydraotis,  this  ri- 
ver rose  in  t))e  hi^h  moontains  of  Asia,  between 
India  and  Scythui,  and,  after  flowing  through 
that  ill-explored  counUy  which  Alexanders 
conquests  only  reached,  it  fell  into  the  Acesincs, 
or,  as  some  believed,  into  the  Indus  itself.  The 
modem  Lahore  is  watered  on  the  east  by  this 
river,  after  it  comes  from  Caskndre ;  and  its 
waters  on  the  south-eastern  confines  of  the  for- 
mer district,  taking  a  western  bend,  divide  the 
provinces  of  MooUan^  Beerkanair,  dndDaopotfo. 
This  is  generally  considered  to  have  marked  the 
limit  of  the  ccmquests  of  the  mad  Macedonian. 

Htpsa,  now  Belicif  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling 
into  the  Grinisns,  and  then  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean near  Selinos.    Mai.  14,  v.  226. 

Htrcanu,  I.  a  country  of  Asia,  boonded  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcanian  or  Ca^ian  Sea.  on 
the  east  bv  Margiana,  on  the  south  by  Parthia, 
and  on  tne  west  by  Atropatia  or  Atropatene, 
the  northern  port  of  Meaia.  "  Divided  from 
Parthia  by  the  interposition  of  Coronas,  part 
of  the  main  body  of  mount  Taurus ;  the  way 
through  which,  said  by  the  Persians  to  be  cut 
at  one  blow  by  the  scjrmitar  of  Mortis  Hali, 
their  second  Mahomet,  is  not  above  fort^  yards 
in  breadth  in  the  broadest  parts  of  it ;  the  hills 
on  both  sides  towering  to  the  very  clouds ;  with 
small  strength  easily  defended  against  mighty 
armies.  It  took  the  name  of  Hyrcania  from 
Hyrcana,  a  large  and  spacious  forest  between  it 
and  Scythia :  sometimes  called  Caspia  also,  from 
the  Gaspii,  a  chief  people  of  it;  of  whom  it  is 
reported,  that  when  their  parents  came  to  the 
age  of  70  years,  they  used  to  shut  them  np  and 
starve  them,  as  being  then  no  longer  oseful  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  both  these  names 
growing  out  of  use,  it  is  by  Mercator  called  IH- 
argwrterU,  by  some  late  travellers  Akzendram, 
and  by  some  others  Corcam.**  The  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  country  was  Hyrcania,  now  Jorjan 

or  Cercan.     Bsyl.   Cosm. II.  A  town  of 

Lydia,  destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  received  its 
name  from  a  body  of  H3rrcanians,  transported 
thither  under  the  kings  of  Persia  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian.  Marmora  probably  occor 
pies  its  site.    IrAimUe. 

Htr<Undii  marb,  a  large  sea,  called  abo 
Caspian.     Vid.  Caspimm  Jmre. 

HnuBBBii  or  Uau,  atownof  Airalky  wideh 
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2T6  iMflie  to  the  Siiiiis  XTrias.  Its  "  pofiiticm 
8  not  yet  been  dearly  asceitamed,  paitly  ttam 
the  circiimstanoe  of  tAere  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Messapia.  and  partly  from 
the  situation  assigned  to  it  by  Puny,  to  the 
soath  of  the  promontory  of  Garganns,  not  agree- 
ing with  the  tcpography  of  Btrabo.  Hence 
Glayerins  and  OeUanus  were  led  to  ima^ne 
that  there  were  two  distinct  towns  named  uria 
and  Hyriom ;  the  former  situated  to  the  south, 
the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  (Sarganus.  It 
must  be  observed,  hbwever,  that  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes,  and  Ptolemy  mention  only  Hyrium, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  has 
originated  witk  Pliny.  .At  any  rate,  we  may 
safely  place  the  Hyreium  of  Strabo  at  Rodt. 
Catullus  probably  alludes  to  this  town  in  his 
address  to  Venus."-  Cnm. 

Htria,  I.  a  borough  of  Bceotia,  near  Aulis, 
with  a  Ifljce,  river,  and  town,  of  the'same  name. 
— IL  or  Uria,  a  town  in  the  northern  pcut 
of  the  lapygian  peninsula,  '^between  Brindisi 
and  ToftntOf  apparently  of  CTeat  antiquity, 
since  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
some  Cretans,  who  formed  part  oian  expedition 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos,  who  perished  in 
Sicily,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of  DasdaJus. 
Alter  the  failure  of  this  second  enterprise,  the 
remaining  Cretans,  as  Herodotus  relates,  being 
wrecked  on  their  return  home  near  the  shores 
of  bpy^a,  settled  there,  and  founded  the  city 
of  uyna,  together  with  other  colonies ;  and 
from  their  intermixing  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  these  Cretans  were  henceforth  called 
lapygian  Messapians.  It  was  this  circumstance 
probably  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
lapygians  were  a  colony  of  Crete.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  destroy  these  Cretan  settle- 
ments, but  that  on  one  occasion,  they,  with  their 
allies,  the  people  of  Rheginm,  met  with  so  sig- 
nal an  overthrow,  that  their  loss  in  the  field  was 
greater  than  had  ever  before  been  experienced 
Of  any  Orecian  city.  Strabo,  in  bis  description 
oflapvgia,  does  not  fiiil  to  cite  this  passage  of 
Herodotus,  but  he  seems  xmdetermined  whether 
to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thyraei,  or  in  that  of  Veretum.  By 
the  first,  which  he  mentions  as  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  country,  he  seems  to  designate  Oria ; 
Veretum,  it  is  well  known,  being  situated  near 
the  sea,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  probable  the  word  Thyrsei  is  cor- 
rupt; for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it  Uria,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  Way,  be- 
tween Brundusium  and  Tarentum.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Uria  bv  Appian,  and  by  Fron- 
tinus,  who  speaks  of  tne  Urianus  ager;  and  it 
is  likewise  marked  in  the  Table  Itinerary." 
Cram. 

Htrmxne,  a  town  and  promontoiy  of  Elis, 
the  former  of  which  had  disiappeared  m  Strabo's 
time,  while  the  latter  remamed.  It  was  near 
the  port  of  Cyllene,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Cape  Ckiarenza.    Cram. 

Htrjs,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  "  at  the  foot  of 
Cithseron,  and  to  the  east  of  Platsea,  which  ap 
pears  at  one  time  to  have  been  included  withm 
the  limits  of  Attica,  since  Herodotus  terms  it 
(me  of  the  border  demi  belonging  to  that  pro- 
▼inee;  elsewhere  he  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was 


assigned  to  the  Platieaas  bv  a  special  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  Athenians.  Siiabo  affirms  that  it 
was  founded  by  Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope,  in 
the  Parasopian  district  Pausanias  expressly 
states  that  Hysis  was  a  Boeotian  town,  but  in 
his  time  it  was  in  ruins.  The  vestiges  of  Hy- 
sise  should  be  looked  for  near  the  village  of 
Platania^  said  to  be  one  mile  from  Platsea,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  GelL"    Cram. 

I. 

Ialt SUB,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  lalysus. 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiful 

Sinting  when  Demetrius  PoUorcetes  took 
lodes.  Ovid.  Ma.  7,  fab.  9.— PK».  35,  c.  6. 
— Cfc.  2,  ad  AtUe.  ep.  2l.—PkU.  in  Dem.^ 
JBAian.  12,  c.  5. 

Janiculum,  and  jAMicuLiRirB  bions,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  ci^  by 
Ancus  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of  cita^oel  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This 
nill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Sublicins,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabitea 
than  the  otner  parts  of  the  ci^r,  on  account  of 
the  grossness  or  the  air,  though  firom  its  top  the 
eye  could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa 
and  the  poet  Italicus.  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru* 
ria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and 
the  senators  took  reiuge  there  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  Liv.  1 ,  c. 
33,  SiC.^Du).  M.—Ovid.  1,  Past.  v.  246.— 
Virg.  8,  V.  558.— 3fcrt.  4,  ep.  64, 1.  7,  ep.  16. 

Iapydes,  or  Iafddbb,  a  people  who  occupied 
that  pRart  of  the  Illyrian  coast  to  the  south  of 
Histria  which  intervened  between  Greece  and 
Italy.  Their  territory  extended  from  Histria 
on  the  north,  along  the  shore  of  the  Flanaticus 
Sinus  and  the  Haoriatic  to  the  south,  a  distance 
of  1000  stadia ;  although,  from  Virnl's  expres- 
sion, lapydis  area  Timavi,  we  would  infer  that 
it  once  reached  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Ti- 
mavus.  The  Iapydes  were  reduced  bjr  Augus- 
tas.   Cram.—Strab.  7, 3lb.— Appian.  lUyr,  18. 

Iapt Oes.     Vid.  lapygia. 

Iaft GiA,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
peninsula,  which  may  be  termed  the  heel  of  the 
Doot,  to  which  Italy  has  been  likened.  The 
lapygian  peninsula  was  washed  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  included  within  its  limits 
Uie  territories  of  the  Sallentines,  Calabrians, 
Tarentines,  and  Messapians.  The  lapyges  un- 
questionably deserve  to  be  classed  among  the 
earliest  trilies  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  date  of  the  first  Grecian  colony 
that  migrated  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
language  of  this  people,  if  we  may  place  confi- 
dence in  an  old  inscription  found  near  Otranlo, 
seems  to  be  compounoed  of  Greek  and  Oscan. 
Berad.  7,  ITQ.—Tkucyd.  7,  ?Z.—Pavsan.  10, 
\0.—Lanzi,  i.  3,  p.  690.— Crawi. 

lApfaiuu,  or  SALLENfmnM  fromontortom, 
the  promontory  in  which  the  lapygian  peninsu- 
la terminates  towards  the  south.  "  When  the 
art  oi  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infhncy,  this 
great  headland  presented  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark to  marinersbound  from  the  ports  of  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  which  thev  always  availed  them- 
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•elTcs.  The  fltets  of  Athens,  after  having  dr- 
cumnavigaled  the  Peloponnese,  are  represent- 
ed on  this  passage  as  osoally  making  for  Oor- 
cyra,  from  whence  ihev  steered  straight  across 
to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  har 
ven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels 
in  tempestuous  weather,  Strabo  describes  this 
celebrated  point  of  land,  now  called  Capo  di 
Ltuca^  as  defining;,  together  with  the  Ceraunian 
mountains,  the  Ime  of  separation  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  whilst  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  cape  of  Lacininm,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentme  ^If ,  the  distance  in 
both  cases  being  700  stadia."    Cram. 

Upyoom  Tru  Promontoria,  three  capes  in 
the  Brutian  territory,  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  now  called  Capo  delle  CasteUa, 
Camo  RixnUo^  and  Capo  della  Nave,    Crawer. 

lAmBf  an  island  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  now  Assem  Cala- 
si.  The  bay  adjoining  was  called  lasuis  Si- 
)i«s.    PUn.  6,  c.  ^.—Liv.  32,  c.  33, 1.  37,  c.  17. 

Iaxabtes.  now  Dar-Sifria^  a  river  of  Asia, 
eonfoundea  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  with 
the  Tanais.  According  to  the  ancient  geo- 
^phers  the  lazartes  and  Oxus  both  emptied 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  was 
not  known  by  them  to  be  distinct  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  the  lauer  was  extended  to  the  east 
so  as  to  enclose  within  its  waters  those  of  the 
former.    MaUe-Brun. 

Iaziobs^  "  a  Sarma&ic  nation,  who  were  sur- 
named  Metanastae,  which  denotes  them  to  have 
been  removed  or  driven  from  their  native  seats. 
We  find  other  lazigesalso  on  the  Palus  Mbbo- 
tis.  Of  the  laziges  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutions  which  Hungary 
has  sustain^,  they  are  still  known  in  the  envi^ 
rons  of  a  place  about  the  height  of  Buda^  whose 
name  oilnz-Berin  signifies  the  Fountain  of  the 
laziges."  tfAiwiOe.-^Tacib.  A.  12,  c.  29.— 
Ovid.  THst.  2,  V.  m.—Pofa.  4,  el.  7,  v.  9. 

Ib£ru,  a  country  situated  on  the  Caucasian 
isthmus,  midway  wtween  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 

?ian  seas.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
!olchis  by  a  rid^  of  mountains  which  branch 
off  from  the  cham  of  Caucasus  in  a  southerly 
direction;  to  the  north  the  Caucasian  range 
formed  a  natural  barrier  against  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Scythia  and  Sarma- 
tia  •,  on  the  east  Albania  intervened  between 
Iberia  and  the  Caspian ;  and  a  common  boun- 
darv  marked  the  limits  of  Iberia  on  the  south, 
and  of  Armenia  on  the  north.  The  Caucasian 
isthmus  is  at  present  occupied  by  innumerable 
tribes,  partly  indigenous,  and  partly  remnants  of 
the  numerous  migrating  bodies  that  have  passed 
through  this  region  at  different  periods  in  their 
progress  towards  the  west,  or  perhaps  roving 
parties  from  the  country  north  of  Caucasus, 
which  have  forced  their  way  through  the  pas- 
sages of  that  range.  Of  the  native  races  the 
Georgians  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice, 
since  they  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Colchis  and  Iberia.  The  Georgians  may  be 
divided  into,  1.  Georgians,  properly  so  called. 
3.  Imeritians.  3.  Gkirians.  4.  MingreUans. 
&  Snanes.  Ancient  Iberia  answers  to  the 
tenitoiT  now  occapied  by  the  Imeritians  and 
IGO 


Georgiani,  property  so  calM.  immiim  is  ^ 
rived  from  Mtena  or  hoeria^  a  term  under  which 
the  native  writers  comprehend  the  four  king- 
doms of  Hartmdiy  ImerUia^  ASmjgrtlia,  and  G»- 
ria ;  and  therefore  more  extenaive  than  the  Ibe- 
ria of  antiquity,  as  above  described.  The  Ime- 
ritians occupy  that  part  of  Iberia  which  wis 
contiguous  to  Colchis.  They  join  the  (Seor- 
gians  on  the  north-west,  and  speak  the  Geor- 
gian dialect.  "  The  indolence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants allows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  to  perish  in 
a  most  useless  manner.  It  was  here  that,  in 
old  times,  the  Riom  or  Phasis  had  600  bridges 
over  it  j  imd  where  there  was  a  continual  trans- 
fer of  merchandise,  that  united  thia  river  in  some 
measure  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Blaok  Sea ;  it  is  now  only  cross- 
ed m  boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 
Georgia^  properly  so  called,  which  the  Russians 
call  Grusia  and  Uie  Persians  GurgisUinj  is 
south-east  of  Imeritia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  the  river  Gyrus,  which  wa- 
ters the  great  valley  of  Otoriia^  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Kw  or  Kar.  Hence  the  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  of  the  province  woold 
be  Kwrgia  or  Korgia.  The  Georgians,  or  ra- 
ther the  Iberians,  a  native  people  of  Caucasus^ 
speak  a  language  radically  different  from  all 
other  known  languages,  and  in  which,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  great  many  historical  and 
poetical  works  were  composed.  They  imaginnt 
nowever,  that  they  are  aescended  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  the  Armenians."  Maltt- 
Brwii.  "  Iberia  was  not  subjected  to  the  Medea 
or  Persians ;  nor  could  it  have  been  well  known 
in  the  west,  before  the  Roman  arms,  under  the 
conduct  of  Poinpey,  penetrated  through  Albania 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  till  the  affiiirs  of  Armenia 
occasioned  discord  with  the  kings  of  Iberia." 
lyAnviUe. — PhU.  in  Ijue.  Aclon,  Ac — Dio. 
^.—Flor.  Z.'-Flacc.  5,  v.  IGI&.—Appia%.  Partk, 

c. ^An  ancient  name  of  Spain.     Vid.  Hi*- 

pania.  Lueofii.  6,  v^  258.— Hora/.  4,  od.  14, 
V.50. 

Iberus,  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  &ro, 
which,  suter  the  conclusion  of  the  Punic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  from  the  Cart.haginian 
possessions  in  that  country.  It  takes  its  rise 
m  the  territories  of  the  Cantabri,  above  Julio- 
briga,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  whose 
sides  are  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  range 
of  mount  Idubeda,  while  its  base  is  represented 
by  the  Une  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Turia  to  the  Pyrenaean  promontory.  The 
course  of  the  river  divides  the  country  within 
these  limits  into  two  nearly  equal  sections. 
iMcan.  4,  V.  335.— PK».  3,  c.  3.  HoraL  4.  od. 

14,  V.  50. n.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Gyrus. 
Strab.3. 

IcARU,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea, 
between  Chio,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where  the 
body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves,  and 
buried  by  Hercules.    PUd.  5,  c.2.— JUfrte,  2,  c  7. 

— Strabo^  10&14. II.  A  demus  of  Athens, 

probably  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Icarius^  which 
was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Athens. 
Here,  according  to  Athenaeus,  tragedies,  or  ra^ 
ther  farces,  were  first  performed  in  the  time  of 
vintage.  Icaria  belonged  to  (he  tribes  of  JSgeus. 
CraM.—Plvii.  4,  l.—SUpk.  Byz, 

IcABnjM   MASK,  a  part  of  the  JEgean  Sea, 
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neur  the  jalands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.  Vid, 
Jcwnu. 

Ic£Ni,  an  ancient  people  of  Britannia,  who 
occopied  that  part  of  the  island  which,  under 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  included  within  East 
AngUaj  answering  in  the  present  time  to  £?»/- 
/«2A,  Norfolk^  Camtmdgeskire,aiid  Huntingdon^ 
skire.  Ftoleimr  gives  ihis  people  the  name  of 
Simeni,  and  Caesar  that  ot  Cenimagni;  The 
Greek  translator  of  Csesar  uses  the  form  Ceni- 
mani,  from  which  Vossius  thinks  that  the  pro- 
per reading  is  Cenomanl,  and  that  the  Bnlish 
nation  was  of  ^e  same  family  as  the  Gallic 
tribe  of  that  name.  Their  chief  city,  or  rather 
fortified  place,  was  Venta  Icenorum,  now  Cas- 
ter ^  near  Norwich  in  Norfolk.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  the  Iceni  rebelled  a^inst  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  engagement  by 
Ostorios  Scapula.  Afterwards  Prasntagns, 
their  king,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ccmciliating  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  made  the  emperor  rfeto 
his  heir.  The  characteristic  selfishness  of  the 
Roman  provincial  officers  exhibited  itself  with 
more  than  usual  atrocity  in  their  treatment  of 
Boadicea  and  her  daughters.  This  heroic  queen 
exacted  ample  atonement  from  her  enemies,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  Sue- 
tonis  Paulinus.    Camden. — Casar.  Lent.  ed. 

IcHNUflA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot 
Pom.  10,  c.  11.— Mai.  12,  v.  368.— Pii».  8,  c.  7. 

IcHTHTOPHAGi,  a  Dcople  of  Ethiopia,  who 
received  this  name  rrom  their  eating  fishes. — 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
fishes.  Diod.  3.—Strab.2.  and  Ib.—'Plvn.  6,  c. 
23  1.  16,  c.  7. 

IcoNnTH,  now  Koniek^  "the  metropolis  of 
Lycaonia  when  a  Roman  province ;  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  consequence,  situated  advan- 
tageously in  the  mountains  for  defence  and  safe- 
ty,  and  therefore  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  kings  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  such  time  as 
they  w^ere  most  distressed  by  the  western  Chris- 
tians '^  who,  under  the  command  and  presence 
of  th&  emperor  Conrade,  did  in  vain  besiege  it ; 
forced  to  depart  thence  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  honour.  Afterwards  made  the  seat 
royal  of  the  Akuiine  kings,  the  former  race  be- 
ing extinguished  by  the  T\irtar$ ;  and  finally, 
of  the  kmgs  of  the  house  of  Caraman^  whose 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Caramaniay 
eontained  all  the  south  parts  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  province  of  Caria,  all 
L^cia,  Pamphvlia,  banria,  Cilicia,  Pisidla,and 
tms  Lycaonia.^'    JBeyl.  Cosm. 

Ida,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The  abundance  of 
its  waters  became  the  source  of  many  rivers,  and 
particularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander,  ^sepas, 
uranicus,  Ac.  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the 
shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  covered  with  green 
wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extensive  view  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  f^om  which  reason  the  poets  say 
that  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during  the 
Tlrojan  war.  St^ab.  l^.—Mda,  1,  c.  l^.—Bo- 
mer.  U.  14,  v.  283.— Fir^.  ^®».  3,  5,  &c.— 

Ooid.  Fast.  4,  v.  19.—BoTai.  3,  od.  11. 11. 

A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  highest  in  the  island, 
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whel^  it  is  reported  that  Jupiter  i^  educated 
by  the  Corybantes,  who  on  that  account  were 
called  Idaei.    Sbrab.  10. 

Idauum,  a  town  of  the  island  Cyprus,  *'  near 
a  mount  of  the  same  name,  so  csuled  by  acci- 
dent. For  Chalcenor,  the  founder  of  it,  being 
told  by  oracle  that  he  should  seat  himself  and 
build  a  city  where  he  first  saw  the  rising  sun: 
one  of  his  followers,  seeing  the  sun  begin  to 
rise,  cried  out  iU  a\tov,  that  is  to  say, '  behold 
the  sun,*  which  omen  taken  by  Chalcenor,  he 
here  built  this  city.  But  whether  this  were  so 
or  not,  (as  for  my  part  I  build  not  much  upon 
it,)  certain  it  is  that  Venus  had  here  anotner 
temple,  neighboared  by  the  Idalian  ^oves,  so 
memorized  and  chanted  by  tiie  ancient  poets. 
BeyL  Cosm. 

inAU78,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Idalium.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  685. — Co- 
tuU.  37  and  ei2.—PropeH.  2,  el.  13. 

Idessa,  a  town  of  Iberia,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis.  "  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Phrixus. 
which,  according  to  Qreek  fables,  was  antece> 
dent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
country."    D'AnviOe.—StTab.  11. 

ImsTAVisus,  a  plain,  now  Hastenbachj  where 
Germanicos  defeated  Arminiifs,  near  Oldendorp 
on  the  Weser  in  Westphalia.     Tacit.  A.  2,  c.  16. 

IncBEDA,  a  mountain  in  Spain,  which  branch- 
es off  from  the  Cantabrian  range,  holds  a  south- 
easterly course  towards  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  where  stood  the  city  of  Sagun- 
lum,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  7Vri«.  The 
Iberus^  which  rises  near  the  junction  of  the  Idu- 
beda  and  the  Cantabrian  branch  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
waters  the  country  intervening  between  the 
two  ranges. 

IdCmea,  or  the  Land  of  Edom^  was  a  country 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Arabia  Petraa^  on  the  north  by  Judaea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  derived  its 
name,  according  to  some  writers,  from  the  Idu- 
maei,  a  people  of  Arabia^  but  more  probably  from 
Edoinf  or  Esau,  who,  having  left  Canaan  to  his 
brother  Jacob,  migrated  to  mount  Seir,  or  the 
land  of  Seirj  and  thence  expelled  the  Horites^ 
its  first  inhabitants.  "  The  country  toward  the 
sea-side  very  fat  and  fruitful ;  but  where  it  bend- 
eth  towards  Arabia,  exceeding  mountainous  and 
barren.  Heretofore  it  afibrded  balm,  not  now ; 
but  still  it  hath  some  store  of  palm-trees,  for 
which  it  was  much  celebrated  ly  some  writers 
of  ancient  times ;  as  Arbusto  palmarum  dives 
Idume,  in  the  poet  Lucan.  Sandy,  and  full  of 
vast  deserts,  for  which,  and  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, it  is  thought  imconquerable.  The  people 
anciently  rude  and  barbarous,  and  in  love  with 
tumults.  Professed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  till 
conquered  by  them:  and  when  compelled  by 
Hyrcanus  to  the  Jewish  religion,  they  were  at 
best  but  false  friends ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  did  them  more  mischief  than 
the  Romans,  At  this  time  subject  to  the  Turk, 
and  differ  not  much  in  life  and  custom  from  the 
wild  Arabians."    Heyl.  Cosm. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Palestine!,  besieged  and  ta- 
ken by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
tus. Jericho  was  in  the  tribe  or  Benjamin ;  it 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Joshua,  by  the 
sound  of  horns,  and  a  curse  pronounced  on  him 
who  should  rebuild  it.  Notwithstandin^r  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  builder,  Hiel  of 
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B«tM  ulUnnurdi  restored  il    PUn,  5,  c.  14. 

Jebn£.  Vid.Hibemia. 

jERUiAkiic.  Vid.  Hierosoiyma, 

loiLniM,  now  QigUOf  an  Mand  of  th«  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Mda^  2, 
c.  7.— C«j.  B,  C.  1,  c.  34, 

lauTiVM,  a  town  of  Umbria^  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia, "  to  the  south  of  Til'emum,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Appenines.  It  is 
Aow  Eugvbbio,  or  more  commonly  Gy^io^  and 
was  a  municipal  town ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  the  importance  attached  to  its  possession 
by  Caesar  when  he  invaded  Italy,  of  some  con- 
sequence. {Civ.  Bell.  1, 12.)  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  the  mons  Q^ngynus  of  Strabo 
was  to  be  referred  to  Iguvium.  But  this  city 
has  acquired  greater  celerity  in  modem  times 
from  the  discovery  of  some  interesting  monu- 
ments in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1440.  These 
consist  of  several  bronze  tables  covered  with 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian, 
others  in  Latin,  characters.  They  have  been 
t^  subject  of  many  a  learned  dissertation  and 
comment  nearbf  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance ;  but  it  was  not  till  Lanzi  had  maae 
nis  able  and  successful  researches  into  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy,  that  any  clear  notion 
could  be  formed  of  their  contents.  Bourguet, 
and  after  him,  Oori  and  Bardetti,  considered 
them  as  prayers  ofiered  up  by  the  Pelasgi  du- 
ring those  distresses  into  which  they  are  said  to 
have  fallen  on  the  decline  of  their  power  in  Ita- 
ly. Buouarotti,  jn  his  supplement  to  Dempster, 
tkought  they  were  articles  of  treaty  agreed  upon 
by  some  of  the  confederate  states  of  Umbria  ; 
while  Mafiei  and  Passeri  conceived  them  to  be 
ftatntes,  or  private  acts  of  donations.  But  Lan- 
n  has  satisfactorily  proved,  I  think,  that  they 
relate  entirely  to  the  sacrificial  and  augural  rites 
of  certain  Umbrian  communities.  Their  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  Tables,  which  thus  serve 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  topography  of  a  district 
otherwise  very  little  known.  They  are  daver- 
nia,  Owriatis,  PieraUs,  ^TalenAtiSf  MuseialiSy 
Juvisearuit  CasUatiSy  Perasnania.  The  first  of 
these  answers  to  Chiaserjut.  a  village  near  Gv^ 
Ho.  The  second  refers  to  the  Curiati  of  Pliny. 
Museiatis  to  Muina,  Casilatis  to  Casilo^  both 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  Gubio.  Juviscana 
relates  probably  to  that  town.  The  Tarsinates 
.  Tuscom  and  Tarsinates  Trifor  are  two  other 
tribes,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  different  tribes  formed  a  confederacy ;  a 
ikct  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero,  who  talks  of 
the  I^vinates  as  having  made  a  league,  and 
.  mentions  them  as  being  allied  to  the  Romans. 
It  appears  also  that  they  resorted  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
.  cans  did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna  and  the 
Latins  to  the  Alban  mount  The  priests  are 
called  Frates  Aterii,  and  the  ceremonies  de- 
scribed indicate  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation ; 
since  in  one  of  the  Tables  a  sacrifice  is  speci- 
fied which  amounts  to  a  hecatomb.  The  tem- 
ple here  alluded  to  is  marked  in  the  Table  of 
Peutinger  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Penninus. 
We  know  that  it  possessed  an  oracle,  from  the 
£act  of  its  haviog  oeing  consulted  by  the  empe- 
lor  Claudius.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Claudian. 
P*  Anville  teUs  us  that  some  veadges  of  this 
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ancient  ediioe  are  atiU  to  be  aecK  on  j 
Sant* '  Ubaldo.  The  Eugubian  Tables  are  par- 
ticularly impertant  to  the  philologist,  as  uiey 
are  calculated  to  throw  great  Ugbi  aa  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  language,  and  may  enable 
us  to  connect  it  with  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy.  According  to  Lanzi, 
the  language  in  which  these  Tables  are  whiien 
is  full  of  archaisms  and  JEolic  forms,  and  bean 
great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect.''    Cram. 

IiJiA.     Vid.  jEUuUia. 

iLeacAONu,  and  iLcacAONENaEa,  a  peofde 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  ihe 
JberuSj  between  the  Bdetani  and  T\ifraco.  Pto- 
lemy calls  them  JlercaoneSf  Livy  JUrcamtsnaes, 
and  Caesar  JUurgavantfuu  or  lUergavonenses^ 
which  some  manuscripts,  dropping  ue  first  syl- 
lable, have  converted  mto  iMr^avonentes.  Pto- 
lemy assigns  to  them  the  city  of  Dertosa; 
and  aD  inscription  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius  seems 
to  c(X)firm  Ptolemy's  acoonnt,  although  it  is 
true  that  difierent  interpretations  have  bscn 

S'ven  to  this  inscription,  which  is  as  follows; 
[.  H.  I.  Illergavonia  Drstosa,  that  is,  Mu- 
nicipium,  Hibera,  Julia,  lUergavonia,  Dertosa. 
y aillant  reads  lUer^avenda  Deriomnerum,  and 
supposes  that,  besides  Dertosa,  there  was  a 
city  named  lUergavonia^  which  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Dertosa.  This  supposition,  however, 
»  not  justified  by  fact.  Dertosa  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  posessine  an  adjacent  territory, 
and  Ptolemy  expressly  declares  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Dercaones.  Consequently  it  seems  move 
consistent  to  make  niergavcmta  a  g^tilitioas 
adjective,  and  to  consider  lUergavtmia  Dertorn 
as  equivalent  to  Dertosa  lUergavonensium.  it 
has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Dortosa  is  knovm 
to  have  been  a  colony ;  but  M.  may  represent 
Magna;  or  we  may  suppose  that  Dertosa  was 
at  first  a  Mumciffivm,  and  that  when  it  received  - 
a  colony  it  was  mdifferently  styled  Colonia  and 
JMunicipium.  The  H.  in  the  inscription  refeis 
to  its  situation  on  the  IbenUf  and  the  I.  to  its 
having  received  a  colony  from  Julius  Caesar. 
Cies.  B.  a  1,  eo,  Lem.  ed.—Uv.  22, 31. 

Ilerda,  now  Lerida,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  Itergetes^  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  river. ^'c^ru  in  Caialonia. 
Ltv.  21,  c.  23, 1.  flS,  c.  21.— JLi«»»,  4,  v.  13. 

Ilergetss,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  at  the  foot  oi  the  Pyrenees.  The  Sio^ 
ris,  Ijegre,  separated  them  from  the  Lacetani. 

Ilion.     Vid.  RvuM. 

Ilissus.  "  The  llisms,  from  which  Athens 
was  principally  supplied  with  water,  is  a  small 
brook  rising  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
losing  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in 
the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  passa^  in 
which  Plato  alludes  to  it  in  the  Phsedrus,  from 
wliich  it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  perennial 
stream ;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  dry, 
its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial 
fountains  of  Athens."    Cram. 

luuM ,  or  luoN.     Vid.  TVoja. 

Iluce,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  ffu^KMns 
T^i/rraamensis,  with  a  harbour  and  bay,  Simu 
and  Portia  SUcitamu,  now  AHumL  Pkm,  % 
c.3. 
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hjunvamMf  lunvmamt  or  Iluoa,  a  cit^  of 
epain,  near  the  modem  Andmja/r  on  the  nver 
Batls,  destroyed  by  Scipio  for  having  revolted 
to  the  Catthagimans.  lAv.  23,  c.  9,  1.  S4,  c. 
41,  L  as,  c.  17. 

ILLT RicDM,  Illt Rifl,  and  Illvhu.  "  The 
name  of  niynana  appears  to  have  been  ocmimon 
to  the  nnmeroas  tribes  which  were  anciently  in 
possession  of  the  countries  situated  to  the  west 
of  Macedonia,  and  which  extended  alone  the 
eoast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  ccmfines  of  btria 
and  lUtl^  to  the  borders  of  Epina,  Still  further 
north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupy- 
ing the  great  valleys  of  the  Save  and  Drave, 
which  were  only  terminated  by  the  Junction  of 
those  streams  with  the  Damie,  This  large 
tract  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
constituted  the  provinces  of  lUyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  Antiquity  has  thrown  but  little  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Illyrians;  nor  are  we  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
barbarous  hondes  of  which  the  great  body  of 
the  natifm  was  composed.  It  appears  evident 
that  they  were  a  totally  different  race  from  the 
CeUs,  as  Strabo  carefiillj  distinguishes  them, 
from  the  Grallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  thenL  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in 
this  place,  that  the  Illyrians  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  contributed  to  the  early  poimlation  of  Italy. 
The  Libufni,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
this  nation,  had'formed  settlements  on  the  Ita- 
lian shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. It  may  be  here  also  remarked,  that  the 
VenetL  according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
were  niyrians.  But,  though  so  widely  dispers- 
ed, this  ^reat  nation  is  but  little  noticed  in  his- 
tory until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in 
consequence  of  some  acts  of  piracv  committed 
on  their  traders.  Previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  lUyrians  as  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  Mneedoma ;  for  instance,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  \yy  Perdiccas  in  con- 
jimction  with  Brasidas  against  the  Lffncesta^ 
which,  failed  principally  from  the  support  afford- 
ed to  the  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  Illyrian 
troops.  They  were  frequentlv  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  princes  of  Aiacedon,  to  whom 
their  warlike  spirii  rendered  them  formidable 
neighbours.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
whilst  under  the  government  of  Bardylis,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  powerful  and  renowned 
chief,  though  we  are  not  precisely  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  nor  over  what 
tribes  he  presided.  Philip  at  length  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  this  ting,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  action,  and  thus  a  decided  check  was 
given  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Illyrians.  Alex- 
ander was  likewise  successful  in  a  war  waged 
apainst  Clytus  the  son  of  Bardylis,  and  Glau- 
cias  king  of  the  Taulantii.  The  Illyrians,  how- 
ever, still  asserted  their  independence  against 
tiie  idngs  of'Macedon,  and  were  not  suMued 
till  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate  of 
nations  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans. 
The  conquest  of  lUyria  led  the  way  to  the  first 
interference  of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece-, 
and  Polybius,  from  that  circumstance,  has  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  account  of  the 
events  which  then  took  place.  He  informs  us, 
that  about  this  period,  590  tJ.  C.  the  Illyrians 
on  the  coast  had  become  formidable,  from  their 
naiitimc  pow«r  and  the  extent  of  their'  expe- 


ditions and  depredations.  They  were  govetnfed 
bv  Agron,  son  of  Pleoratus,  whose  forces  hid 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  JEtolutm 
Epirats,  and  Ackaa/ns.  On  his  death  the  en^re 
devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
an  active  and  daring  mind,  who  openly  flane* 
tioned,  and  even  encouraged,  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  her  subjects.  Among  thoae 
who  suffered  from  these  lawless  pirates  were 
some  traders  of  Italy,  on  whose  account  satto- 
fiiction  was  demanded  by  the  Roman  senate. 
So  far,  however,  from  making  any  concession, ' 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  by 
causing  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  to  &  pat 
to  death.  The  senate  was  not  slow  in  aveng- 
ing these  iniuries;  a  powerful  armament  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  two  consuls, 
who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  fortiesuB 
held  by  Teuta,  and   compelled  that  haughty 

aueen  to  sue  for  peace.  At  a  still  later  period, 
le  Illyrians,  under  their  king  Gentius,  were 
again  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  H 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  unresisting 
country  may  be  so  termed.  Gentius  had  been 
accused  of  &vourin^  the  cause  of  Perseus  of 
Macedon,  and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with 
him ;  his  territory  was  therefore  invaded  by  the 
praetor  Anicius,  and  in  thirty  d^  it  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Roman  army.  Iilyria  then  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  was  divided  into 
three  portions.  So  widely  were  the  frontiers  of 
niyricum  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  they  were  made  to  comprise  the  great  dis- 
tricts of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia.** 
Cram. 

Ilta.     Vid.  Mtkalia, 

Iluro,  now  OUron,  a  town  of  Gascony  ia 
France. . 

-  Ilyrgds,  a  town  of  Hispenia  Bstica,  now 
Uora.    Polyb, 

Imaus,  a  large  mountain  of  Seylhia,  which 
is  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Sovtkia, 
which  is  generally  caUed  Intra  hnaum  and  Ex- 
tra Imaum.  It  extends,  according  to  some,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
The  Imaus  is  now  called  Altai  in  that  part 
which  divided  Scythia  into  two  parts,  m  a 
part  of  its  course  it  answered  to  the  Binuitah 
mountains.  This  range  is  described  by  a  cele- 
brated geographer  asfoUotirs:  "  That  part  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Indian  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  range  with  that  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  knoi^n  among  the  Afghans 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Coosk.  To  me  east 
of  that  river,  it  increases  in  height,  and  assumes 
a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from 
that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
every  direction.  It  fonnsi  in  fact,  one  of  the 
subhmest  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old 
continent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long  range 
of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religious  veneration. 
All  the  names  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  signifying 
snow.  Hence  have  arisen  the  names  hnoMs 
and  Emodus  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Hi- 
malah,  Himadrij  Himachal,  and  Himalofya,  of 
the  modems.  This  old  Indian  root  also  brings 
to  mind  the  Hemus  of  Thrace,  the  Hifm^Um 
of  Attica,  the  Mons  Maus  of  Italy,  and  the 
different  mountains  called  HkmnH  m  fitaJMiy, 
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JUImu2,  and  other  countries.  The  riyer  Indus 
passed  throogh  a  series  of  narrow  defiles  in 
taL  55^1  which  scarcely  offer  any  interramion 
to  the  mountain  chain.  The  direction  ot  the 
mountain  is  eastward,  as  far  as  the  north-east 
point  of  the  valley  of  Caskmere ;  from  this  point, 
Its  direction  is  to  the  south-east,  extending 
along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  run 
across  the  Punjab  to  fall  into  the  Indus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  SvUedge^  which,  like  the 
Indus  itself,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range, 
and  takes  its  passage  across  its  breadth.  Pur- 
suing the  same  direction,  the  Himalah  moun- 
tains cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna^  the  Ganges^ 
and  their  numerous  tributary  rivers.  Fanner 
cast  they  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  several  rivers 
as  the  Chmdukj  the  Arum,  the  Tbesto,  the  Cosi, 
and  the  Brahmapootra.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
the  height  of  the  Himaiah  mountains  on  the 
north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.  In  1802 
Col.  Crawford  made  some  measurements,  which 

£ve  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains 
m  had  been  ever  before  suspected ;  and  Col. 
Colebrooke,  from  the  plains  oiRohUcwnd,  made' 
a  series  of  ob^rvations,  which  gave  a  height 
of  22,000  feet.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Granges,  executed  measure- 
ments on  the  peak  of  Ja7tvu,Tuivatari,  which  gave 
upwards  of  35,000  feet.  The  same  officer,  in 
a  subsequent  journey,  confirms  his  former  ob- 
servations. The  line  of  perpetual  snow  does 
not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  SuUedge,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  15,000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, and  yielded  excellent  crops  of  Ooa  or  moun- 
tain wheat.  This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  is  confined  to  the  nonhem  side  of 
the  Bimalah.  At  Kedar-ruUh  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences 
not  much  higher  than  12,000  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  peaks 
which  have  been  ascertained;  Dhawalagivri,  or 
the  White  Mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Ounduk  river,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  26,8(52 ; 
Jamootri,  25,500;  Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Cat-: 
mandoo,  34,768.  Through  this  stupendous 
chain  there  are  different  passes,  but  all  of  them 
laborious  to  travel,  and  some  highly  dangerous. 
One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which,  in 
its  upper  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  SiU- 
Udgey    MiUe-Brwi.—Plin.  6,  c.  il.-^Strab.  1. 

iMBARUs,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus  in  Armenia. 

Imbrasus,  or  Parthenius,  a  river  of  Safnos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Imbrasia.    Paus.  7,  c.  4. 

Imbros,  now  EhnhrOf  an  island  of  the  ^gean 
sea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samothrace, 
with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
Imbros  was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Persia^  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  the  kings  of 
Pergamm.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  divinities  particularly  wor- 
shipped there  were  Ceres  and  Mercury.  TAi*- 
cyd.  S.—Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Homer.  11.  l3.-^Strab. 
a— AfeZa,  2,  c.  r—Ovid.  Trist.  10,  v.  18. 

iNAcmA,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  river  Inachus. 

Inachus,  I.  "The  river  Inachus  flowed  at 

<he  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  and  emptied 

itself  into  the  bay  of  Nwwplia.    Its  real  source 

WIS  in  mount  «X4frcfti»,  on  the  confines  of  At" 
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cadia  ;  but  the  poets,  who  delighted  in  ftctuo^ 
imagined  it  to  be  a  oranch  of  the  Hachm  of 
Amphiiochia,  which,  after  mingling  with  the 
AcieUms,  passed  under  ground,  and  re-appeared 
in  Argolis.  Pausanias  slates  that  the  Inachus 
deriveid  its  source  from  mount  Artemisittn, 
Dodwell  says,  *  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  a 
short  way  to  the  north-east  of  Argos.  h  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  floods  af- 
ter hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.'  It  rises  about  ten 
miles  from  Argos,  at  a  place  called  Mushi,  in 
the  way  to  Tripoli  in  Arcadia.  In  the  winter 
it  sometimes  descends  from  the  mountains  in  a 
rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  town.    It  is  now  called  JCeria,  which 

means  dry"    Cram. ^11.  Another  river  in 

the  Amptulocian  district  of  Acamania.  Cra- 
mer gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  There 
were  phenomena  connected  with  the  description 
given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  course, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence. 
It  is  from  Strabo  more  especialhr  that  we  collect 
this  information.  Speaking  of'^the  sub-marine 
passage  of  the  Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junc- 
tions with  the  waters  of  Aretkusa,  he  says  a 
similar  fable  was  related  of  the  Inachus,  which, 
flowing  from  mount  Lacmon  in  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  imited  its  waters  with  the  Achtlous, 
and  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Ar- 
gos in  PeU^onneaus,  Such  was  the  account  of 
Soi)hocles.  Strabo,  however,  regards  this  as 
an  invention  of  the  poets,  and  says  that  Hecar 
toeus  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  when 
he  aflirmed  that  the  Inachus  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Argos.  According  to  this  an-  . 
cient  geographical  writer  the  former  stream 
flowed  from  mount  Lacmus ;  whence  also  the 
JEas,  or  Aous,  derived  its  source,  and  fell  into 
the  Achelous,  having,  like  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  received  its  appellation  from  Am/j^uUh- 
chus.  This  account  is  sufficiently  intelligible : 
and  in  order  to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Heca- 
tsBus  with  the  modem  river  which  corrs^)onds 
with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modern  maps 
for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aous  or 
Voioussa,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Ache- 
lous in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  AswphilochL 
Now  this  description  answers  precinely  to  that 
of  a  river  whicn  is  commonly  looked  upcm  as 
the  Achelous  itself,  but  which  we  are  persuaded 
is  in  fact  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  well 
with  the  account  given  by  Hecatseus ;  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Thucydides  places  the 
source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  Pindus 
which  belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  chain.  Modem 
maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  river  coming  from 
this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the  Inachus, 
which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream,  was 
not  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeals  what  he  has  said  of 
the  junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Achelous.  But 
in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose 
report  of  the  Inachus  differed  materially,  since 
he  represented  it  as  traversing  the  district  of 
Amphilochia,  and  falling  into  the  gulfl  This 
was  the  stateinent  made  by  Ephorus;  and  it 
has  led  some  modem  geographers  and  critics, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory 
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lu)eoiiiit8,tosti]9pose  that  there  was  a  stream 
which,  branchingr  off  f^om  the  AchdcmSj  fell 
into  the  Ambracian  galf  near  Argos ;  which  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D' AnviUe ; 
but  modem  travellexs  assures  us  that  there  is  no 
such  river  near  the  ruins  of  Argos.  and  in  fact 
it  is  impossible  that  any  stream  snould  there 
separate  from  the  AcheUms,  on  account  of  the 
AmphilockUtn  mountains  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  from  the  guif  of  Arta,  Man- 
nert  considers  the  small  river  KrUteli  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  huuhuss  but  this  is  a 
mere  torrenL  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains above  tne  gulf,  and  can  have  no  connex- 
ion with  mount  Lacmus  or  the  Achelous.  All 
ancient  authorities  agree  in  deriving  the  Ina- 
chus  from  the  chain  of  Pindus.  Anstotle  said 
that  the  Inachus  and  Achelous  both  flowed 
from  that  ridge  of  mountains.  So  persuaded 
am  I,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatsus,  that  the 
Inachus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Achrions,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  the 

words  *\ifaj(0¥  6tf  rdv  6tk  rils  X<^of  ^vra  torafidv 

€it  Tip  K6\9aif,  in  the  passage  wnich  Strabo  cites 

ftom  EphorUS,  mtO  haxo^  d2,  rdv  iih  tils  xupa( 
fiwra  Mora^w  tig  r4»  *A;|^cXomi'."     Cram. 

Inarimb.     Vid.  Mnaria. 

InIrob.  a  town  of  Esypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  oy 
the  Milesians. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Ajsia,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
die  bidus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bap- 
<^us  was  the  first  who  conquered  it.  In  more 
recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  tributary  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it ;  but  his  con- 
quest was  checked  by  the  valour  of  Porus,  one 
ii  the  kiujgs  of  the  country,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian warrior  was  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  engage 
another.  Semiramis  also  extended  her  empire 
far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the 
country,  yet  their  power  was  so  universally 
dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Tra- 
jan, Ac.  India  is  divided  into  several  provinces. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem,  an  India  in- 
tra  Qangem,  and  an  Indigi  propria ;  but  these 
divisions  are  not  particnlaily  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  ^ve 
die  name  of  Indians  to  the  Ethiopian  nations. 
**  In  riches,  population,  and  importance,  India 
exceeds  one  oi  the  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  dis- . 
tinguished  for  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
permanently  Tn«.intftin  their  ground  amidst  the 
uili  of  many  successive  empires.  Under  the 
classical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 
most  of  tne  modems,  have  comprised  three 
great  regions  of  southern  Asia.  The  first  is 
£at  which  is  watered  br  the  Indus,  the  Ganges, 
and  their  tributaries,  called  at  present  IndosUm, 
in  the  strictest  acceptation  of^this  term.  On 
the  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddah  begins  that 
large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans the' peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  by  the  Indians  the  Deccany  or  '  coun- 
try of  the  south. '  To  this  the  island  of  Ceyl&n, 
and  the  Maldivts,  though  3eparated  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  form  natural  appendages.  The 
other  peninsular  projection,  which  comprehends 
the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonq^dn^ 
Cochh^Ckiiu^  Omibodia,  Laos^  Siim,  and  Ida^ 


lacca,  has  at  present  no  general  name  in  uni- 
versal use.  Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominat- 
ed *the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.'    Seve- 
ral geographers  have  called  it '  external  India.' 
It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names 
of  Diamboo-Dwypj  or  the  *  peninsula  of  the  tree 
of  life,'  has  been  applied :  also  that  of  Msdhiatni 
or  MUiorbkumi,  'the  middle  dwelling,'  and 
Bharatkand^  or  the  '  kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
dynasty.'    The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have 
received  one  general  name  in  the  indigenous 
languages.    But  from  the  river  which  waters 
its  western  boundary  having  the  name  of  Sind  . 
or  Hind^  which,  like  the  name  NyUA&t  is  de* 
rived  from  its  blue  colour,  the  adjoining  country 
received  among  the  Persians  the  name  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Hin- 
doos.   From  the  Persian  language  these  names 
passed  into  the  Syrian.  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew: 
they  were  imitated  in  tne  appellations  given  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the  writiags 
of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes 
exclusively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind. 
The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Maho- 
metan era  have  admitted  a  distinction  between 
the  name  Sindh,  taken  in  the  acceptation  now 
mentioned,  and  HiruLj  which  they  apoly  to  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.    This  appli- 
cation of  terms  is  equally  foreign  to  the  national 
geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation 
of  Gentoos,  which  the  English  apply  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the  Portuguese 
term   Geniios,  signifying  Gentiles  or  Pagans. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  the  north, 
are  the  Himalah  mountains,  (tne  Imaus  ana 
Eomdus  of  the  ancients,)  which  separate  Be%- 
gal,  Oude,  Delhi  Lahore,  and  Cashmere  from 
Tkibet.    On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  range, 
a  stripe  of  mountainoas  bat  inhabited  country 
intervenes  between  Thibet  and  the  respective 
countries  now  mentioned,  but  these  are  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  Indostan.    On  the  east 
the  river  Bfahmapooira  seems  to  be  the  natural 
boundary.    On  the  south,  Indostan  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean.    On  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  its  proper 
limit,  although  the  oriental  geographers,  nnding 
that  many  Indians  live  in  BoloochisUm  and 
Mekran,  often  include  these  countries  in  their 
Sinde  or  Sindistam.    The  former  is  that  which 
we  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  nomenclature  of  the  natives  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.    We  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  exact  data  for  determining  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  all  India.    The  Indian,  Ara- 
bian, and  Persian  authors,  differ  considerably 
in  their  calculations  on  this  point ;  a  circum- 
stance which  partly  depends  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  lineal  road  measures,  especiallv  the  coss 
or  mile,  which  is  subject  to  great  variations  in 
the  different  provinces.    The  European  travel- 
lers are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.   Tie- 
fenthaler  rates  the  whole  superficial  extent  of 
India  at  1S5,250  square  geographical  miles, 
although  he  supposes  the  peninsula  to  be  of 
equal  breadth  through  its  wnole  extent.    Pen- 
nant IS  fifuilty  of  the  same  error:  but  he  thinks 
that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as 
geographers  have  believed,  and  he  rates  the 
whole  surface  of  that  country  at  nearly  173,800 
square  French  leagues.    Major  Rennd  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  Mosian  Proper 
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ia  equl  to  ^4m»«c,  Germanff  Bohemia,  Bu/i^ 
gofff  Sunlzerland,  Italy ^  aad  the  Netherlands  : 
ftad  he  compares  the  size  of  the  Deccan  to  that 
of  the  British  isles,  Spain,  and  European  Thtr^ 
kef,  united,  which  would  amount  to    120,000 

Suare  leagues ;  66,780  for  upper  Jndostanf  and 
,076  for  the  Deccan.  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  it 
1,980,000  British  square  miles.  All  the  moun- 
tains of  these  regions,  and  the  mass  of  elevated 
land  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo 
mythology  by  the  names,  Msroo,  Socmeroo,  and 
Kdilassami  names  so  renowned  in  the  east, 
that  their  fkme  reached  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  These  names  designate  the  Indian 
Olympus,  the  native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of 
men.  These  mountains  and  elevated  plains, 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that  quantity 
of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand  which 
|[ave  rise  to  the  fables  concerning  pismires  which 
mdustriouslv  amassed  stores  of  this  precious 
metal,  and  fountains  from  which  it  bubbled  up. 
These  golden  mountfuns  of  the  Indians  bear 
an  equivalent  naine  among  the  Mongols  and 
the  Chinese."  MaUe'Bnm,—Diod.  l.-Strab. 
1,  Ac— Mfeto,  3,  c.  7.— Pttn.  6,  c.  ^.--Curt. 
6,  c.  10.— JusUn.  1,  c.  2,  L  1*2,  c.  7. 

Iimns.  "  The  sources  of  this  river  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explored.  But  our  information 
extends  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to 
correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  source-  of  the 
Ganges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period. 
The  conmiencement  of  this  river  is  fixed,  by  the 
most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalah 
mountains,  about  lat.  31^  30  N.  and  lon^.  80^ 
30*  E.  not  far  from  the  town  of  Chrtop  m  the 
Vhdes,  a  territory  now  und^r  the  dominion  of 
Ckinaf  and  withm  a  few  mUes  of  the  lake  Ra- 
wanshead  and  the  sources  of  the  river  SuUedge. 
It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  north 
north-west  direction,  then  assuming  a  south- 
west course,  comes  to  Drass^  a  town  of  Little 
Thibet  t  here  it  is  seventy  yards  broad,  and  ex- 
cessively rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large 
branch,  called  the  Ladak  river,  which  flows  past 
the  town  of  Ladak.  It  is  only  below  Dross  that 
its  course  is  known  with  certainty,  the  difficult 
and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  check- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  Drass^ 
tiie  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  course  for  above 
1W0  miles,  through  a  rude  and  mountainous 
country  to  MuUaij  where  it  receives  the  Ahas- 
seen,  penetrates  the  highest  Hindoo  Coosh 
range,  passes  for  fifty  miles  through  the  lower 
parallel  ranges,  to  ThrbaiUit  where  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Chuch^  spreading  and  forming  innu- 
merajble  islands.  Aoout  forty  miles  lower  down, 
it  receives  the  Caubul  river  from  the  west,  and 
soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains. 
Its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds 
like  a  stormy  sea.  When  its  volume  is  increas- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous 
whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  is  heard  to  a 
great  distance.  Here  boats  are  ftrequently  sunk 
or  dashed  to  pieces.  There  are  two  black  rocks 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  named  JdUdia  and  Ke- 
maiM,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  inhnhitants 
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as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  mm  of 
Peeree  Taruk,(the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  foaud- 
er  of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  in- 
to the  river  by  Akkoond,  the  oppenent  of  their 
father.  At  the  town  of  AMock,  the  river,  after 
having  been  widely  imread  over  a  plain,  be- 
comes contracted  to  260  yards,  but  is  much  more 
deep  and  rapid.  When  its  floods  are  highest  it 
rises  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-seven 
feet  high.  At  Adeted,  fifteen  miles  below  AMsoi:, 
it  becomes  still  narrower.  From  this  il  winds 
among  the  hills  to  Caiabag,  passes  through  the 
salt  range  in  a  dear,  deep,  and  placid  strcaai, 
and  then  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the  ocean, 
without  any  interruption,  or  confinement  from 
hiUs.  It  expands  into  various  channels,  which 
separate  and  meet  again.  Below  Attock  it  re- 
ceives the  TVs  and  other  brooks  firom  the  i 


At  Kaggawala,  the  Koorum,  a  stream  of  ooii- 
siderable  magnitude  from  the  Soliman  mou- 
tains,  fidls  ioto  it  The  only  one  to  the  soitth 
of  this  point  which  it  receives,  is  the  And, 
which  supplies  verjr  little  water,  being  nsostly 
drawn  offlor  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Damiaem. 
At  Kaheree,  the  Indus,  when  at  its  lowest,  is 
1000  yards  in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  being 
diminished  by  the  separation  of  some  brnnches 
from  it.  At  MUtenaa  it  receives  the  JPm^md, 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  large  tribntariea 
This  immense  stream  previously  flows  parallel 
to  the  Indus  for  seventy  miles;  at  Oock^  which 
is  fifty  miles  up,  the  distance  across,  fjrom  the 
Indus  to  the  Pwijwtd,  is  not  more  more  than  ten 
miles.  In  July  and  August,  this  whole  space 
is  completely  flooded.  The  most  of  the  villans 
contained  in  it  are  temporary  erections,  a  few 
only  being  situated  on  spots  artificially  elevat- 
ed. The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is 
of  the  same  description,  all  the  way  to  BMer- 
nhad,  the  capital  of  Svnde,  On  the  left  tiank 
are  some  considerable  towns  and  villages,  with 
canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Though  the 
Indus  gives  ofi"  lateral  streams  as  it  approaches 
the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  DeUa  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Egypt.  Its  waters  enter  the 
sea  in  one  volume,  &e  lateral  streams  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean* 
It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  .called  the  /W- 
Meej  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at 
a  lower  point,  forming  in  its  circuit  the  island 
on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  From  the  sea  to 
Hyderabad^  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is  gene- 
rally about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to 
five  fathoms.  Tne  tides  are  not  perceptible  in 
this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five 
miles  fropi  the  sea.  The  land  near  the  mouth 
does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the  DeUa  of  the 
NUe  or  the  Ganges,  The  dry  parts  exhibit  on- 
ly short  underwood,  and  the  remainder  arid 
sands,  putrid  salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakesL 
From  the  sea  to  Lahore,  a  distance  of  760  geo- 
graphical miles,  the  Indius  and  its  tributary  the 
Ravey  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  900  tons.  In 
the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  this  navigation, 
but  from  the  political  state  of  the  country  it  has 
long  ceased.  From  Attack  to  ModUan^  this  river 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  AMoek,  and  further 
down  it  has  the  name  of  Soor,  or  Shoot  g  but 
among  the  Asiatics,  it  is  g^erally  known 
by  the  name  of  Smde.  Though  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  werld^  the  Iimus  has  i 
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fltainedsaeli  a  repttatioA  fcr  sanctity  as  many 
inferior  streams  m  Ihdostan.  a  circnmstance 
which  may  proceed  from  the  i>arren  and  unin- 
teresting character  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows.  The  five  eastern  thbotaries  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Pimjmtd,  are  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  scene  of  some  events  con- 
spicuous in  history.  The  most  northerly  is  the 
JyluM,  or  Hydaspes,  the  Bahvl  of  Abul  Fazel, 
which  takes  its  nse  in  the  mountains  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where 
it  is  called  the  Vedusta.  The  Chenab^  or  Ace- 
flines,  the  second  tributary,  and  the  largest  oi 
the  five,  arises  in  the  Hmidak  mountains,  near 
the  south-east  comer  of  CaskMre,  in  the  Al- 
pine district  of  Kishlewar.  The  Rave^,  or  Hy- 
draotes  is  the  third  of  the  Punjab  nvers.  it 
issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  Lahore, 
bat  its  sources  have  not  been  explored.  This 
and  the  fifth,  or  SuUedge,  meet  before  either 
has  proceeded  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Punjab  country ;  and  their  united 
stream  flows  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  com- 
pete the  conflux  called  the  Punjnud.  The 
Bmledee  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Himalah  range, within  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  the  Chinese ;  proceeds  almost  due  west ; 
then  gradually  bends  to  the  south  in  crossing 
the  subordinate  mountains.  It  is  the  Bssudna 
of  Pliny,  the  Za^adrns  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Stnmgeu  of  Arrian.  The  union  of  all  the  five 
rivers  into  one  before  the^  reach  the  Indus,  was 
a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptolemy ; 
boit,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  modem  accounts, 
prompted  by  the  ^littings  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  minent  ai^iroximation  of  streams  running 
in  parallel  courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  cor- 
rect this  as  a  specimen  of  that  author's  defi- 
ciency of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more 
minute  inquiries  have  re-established  that  ques- 
tioned point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  cre- 
dit of  tae  ancient  geographer."    MaUe-Brun. 

iNDCKTrBu,  a  town  of  Liguria,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Forum  Pulvii, 
.  Valenza.  Its  "  position  was  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  conjecture  to  geogmphers  and  anti- 
quaries ;  Cluverius  and  many  othefs  fixing  it  at 
Casal,  till  the  discovery  of  its  ruins  at  Montett 
di  Po,  near  the  fortress  of  Verrua,  put  an  end 
to  this  uncertainty.  We  are  informecl  by  Pliny, 
that  the  Ligurian  name  of  this  city  was  Bodin- 
eomagns,  Bodencus  being  the  a{ipe11ation  of  the 
Po  in  that  language,  and  signifjring '  something 
which  is  unfathomable.'  Here,  in  fact,  that 
river  becomes  sufficiently  deep  Co  benavigaUe." 
Oram.  * 

Inferxtm  MiSB.     Vtd.  7\frrkewum  Mire. 

InOpits,  a  river  of  Delos,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants suppose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Egvpt 
under  the  sea.  it  was  near  its  banks  that 
Apollo  and  Diana.were  bora.  Phti,  3,  c.  103. 
^Flaee,  5,  v.  106-— Stro*.  6.— P«iw.  9,  c.  4. 

Insubres.  "  Next  in  order  to  the  Lsevi  and 
libicii,  are  the  Insubres,  in  Oreek'Iiro/i/Spoi,  the 
BKiflt  numerous  as  weU  as  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Cisalpine  Ghiuls,  according  to  Polybius. 
It  would  appear  indeed  from  Ptolemy,  that  their 
dominion  extended  at  (me  time  over  the  Libicii ; 
but  their  territory,  properly  speaking,  seems  to 
have  been  defined  by  the  rivers  Ticinus  and 
Addua.  The  Insubres  took  a  very  active  part 
IB  the  Gallic  wan  againatth*  Bomuu,  and  zeal* 


ously  co-operated  with  Hannihiil  in  hisinTOMi 
of  Italy.  They  are  stated  by  Livy  to  have 
founded  tbeir  capital  Mediolanum,  now  MUamo^ 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  given 
it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  terrjp 
tory  of  the  -£dui  in  Gaul."     Cram. 

Intemeuum  Vid.  AJJbium  hdemeliwai^  or 
AJJbintemelium. 

Interamka,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  valley  ol  the  Nar, "  so  called 
from  its  being  situated  between  two  branches  of 
that  river.  Hence  also  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  known  as  the  Interamnates  Nartes,  to 
distinguish  them  from  tbosjc  of  Interamna  on 
the  Liris,  a  city  of  New  Latium.  If  an  ancient 
inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  be  genuine,  In* 
teramna,  now  represented  by  the  well-known 
town  of  Demi,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  or  about  eighty  years  aflei  Rome.  It  ia 
noted  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of  municipal  rank  in  Italy.  This  cir< 
cumstance,  however,  did  not  save  it  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  during  the  disastrous 
stmggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius.  The 
plains  around  Interamna,  which  were  watered 
oy  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Italy;  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that 
the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year. 
We  also  find  this  city  mentioned  by  Strabo.** 
Cram.  Eustace,  in  his  "  Classical  Tour,"  thus 
speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Interaama: 
"  This  ancient  town  retains  no  traces  of  its 
former  splendour,  if  it  ever  was  splendid,  though 
it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces,  and,  what 
\s  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  o£  one  deep  dark  vault,  and 
scarcely  merit  a  visit.  Over  the  gate  is  an  in- 
scription, informing  the  traveller  that  this  colony 
gave  birth  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  to  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian:   few  cooniiy 

towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives." it 

Pbjbtutiana,  a  city  of  Picenum,  which 

Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Pxaetutii,  "  wnich  in 
consequence  was  usually  called  Pmtutiana,  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  a  passage 
in  Frontinus  it  may  be  collected,  that  this  city 
was  first  a  municipium,  and  afterwards  a  Ro« 
man  colony.  Its  modem  name  is  Tkroww,  si- 
tuated between  the  small  rivers  Viziula  and 
TVrdino.  The  remains  of  antiquity  which  have 
been  discovered  here,  prove  the  imporUmce  o» 

this  ancient  city."      Cram. III.    A  town 

of  Latium  on  the  Liris,  "  distinguished  by  the 
ad^tion  of  ad  Lirim  from  t^^o  other  cities  of  the 
.same  name,  one  in  Umbria  and  the  other  in 
Picenum.  According  to  Livy,  it  was  colonized 
A.  U.  C.  440,  and  defended  itself  successfully  * 
against  the  Samnites,^  who  made  an  attack  up- 
on it  soon  after.  Interamna  is  mentioned  agam 
by  the  same  historian,  when  describing  Hanni- 
bal's march  from  Capua  towards  Rome.  We 
find  its  name  subsequently  among  those  of  the 
refractory  colonies  of  that  war.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that  the  Interamnates  were  sumamed  Liri- 
nates  and  SuccasinL .  In  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Silius  Italicus, 

Afpmas,  accUa  pube.  Vttiafro 

Ac  iMrvnalum  dextris,  soda  UspiMs  arma 
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I  wonldpiopose reading, '  Ac  Lirinatom  dez- 
Iris.'  Cluvehus  imagined  that  PatUe  Corvo 
occupied  the  site  of  Interamna ;  but  its  situation 
agrees  more  nearly  with  that  of  a  place  called 
Terame  Castrum,  in  old  records,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Interamna. 
Antiquaries  assert  that  considerable  ruins  are 
smi  visible  on  this  spot."    Oram, 

loLCHoa.  "  lolcos  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the 
birth-place  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  It  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus, 
in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal. 
Strabo  affirms  that  civil  dissensions  and  tyran- 
nical government  hastened  the  downfall  of  lol- 
cos, which  was  once  a  powerful  city :  but  its 
ruin  was  finall]^  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Demetriaa  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his 
time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lol- 
cos."   Cram. 

loNEs.  Less  is  known  with  certainty  of  the 
lonians  than  of  any  other  Grecian  nation.  This 
is  owing  to  their  great  antiquity,  and  to  their 
having  ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  as  a  distinct 
people,  before  the  period  at  which  fable  gave 
place  to  history.  They  were,  as  is  generally 
believed,  of  the  Hellenic  family.  The  Hellenes, 
who,  according  to  Malte-Brun,  formed  part  of 
the  Pelasgo-Hellenic  branch  of  the  Pelasgian 
race,  were  divided  into  four  nations :  1.  The 
Achsei  or  Acbivi,  in  other  words,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  rivers.  3.  The  lones  or 
laones,  archers,  or  shooters  of  darts.  3.  Dores 
or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spears.  4.  ^oli 
or  iBolians,  wanderers.  The  account  generallv 

S'ven  of  the  origin  of  these  nations  is  as  fof- 
ws :  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Dorus,  ^olus,  and  Xuthus ;  of  whom  Dorus 
and  iBolttS  rave  their  names  respectively  to  the 
Dorians  ana  ^olians.  Xuthus,  having  mi- 
grated to  Attica,  married  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
meus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achseus  and 
Ion,  who  led  colonies  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Achaeus  settled  in  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Acheans,  who  were  afterwards  dmpos- 
sessed  by  the  HeracUdaB,  and  removed  to  ^gia- 
lea,  from  them  called  Achaia.  Ion  established 
himself  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween Sicyonia  and  Elis,  and  from  him  the 
people  were  called  lones.  Whether  ^gialea 
was  called  Ionia  or  not,  is  uncertain.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Achaeans  either 
expelled  the  lonians  from  their  possessions,  or 
else  the  latter  were  incorporated  with  the  former 
under  the  name  of  Achaeans.  Ion  returned  to 
Athens,  and  opposed  Eumolpus  and  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Athenians,  but 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Melanthus,  the  lonians  returned  to  Attica,  and 
were  afterwards  led  by  Neleus  and  Androclus, 
sons  of  Codrus,  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
seized  the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  above  is  the  account  of 
the  Grecians  themselves ;  we  subjoin  another, 
tracing  the  lones  to  Javan.  It  is  in  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Potter.  "  The  primitive  Athenians 
were  named  lones  and  laones,  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  very  near  affinity 
between  the  Attic  and  old  Ionic  dialect,  as 
Eustathius  observes.  And  though  the  Athe- 
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nians  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  i , 

yet  it  was  not  altogether  out  of  use  in  Thebeos's 
reign,  as  appears  irom  the  pillar  erected  by  him 
in  the  isthmus,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
on  the  other ;  on  the  east  side  of  which  was 
this  inscription : 

This  is  not  Peloponnesus,  ^it<  Ionia. 

And  on  the  south  side  Uus : 

This  is  not  Ionia,  Imt  Peloponnesus. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them 
from  Javan,  whichbears  a  near  resemblance  to  . 
law  and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grammarians  tell 
us)  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  the  letter  ■ 
broad,  like  the  diphthong  a«,  as  in  our  English 
word  ail  i  and  so  Sir  QeoT^  Wheeler  rqx>tts 
the  modem  Greeks  do  at  this  day.  This  Javan 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is  said  to 
have  come  into  Greece  after  the  conflision  of 
Babel,  and  seated  himself  in  Attica.  And  this 
report  receiveth  no  small  ccmfirmation  from  the 
divine  writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  in 
several  places  put  for  Greece.  Two  instances 
we  have  in  Daniel ;  '  And  when  I  am  gone 
forth,  behold  the  Prince  of  Graecia  shall  eome.' 
And  again,  *  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realms  of  Grsecia.'  Where,  tnough  the  vulgar 
translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet  that  is  the 
word  in  the  orie[inaL  And  again  in  Isaiah, 
'  And  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to 
the  nations  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece ;' 
where  the  Tigurine  version,  with  thai  of  Ge- 
neva, retains  the  Hebrew  words,  and  uses  the 
names  of  Tubal  and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  the  Grecians  themselves  having 
no  knowledge  of  their  true  ancestors,  make  this 
name  to  be  of  much  later  date,  and  derive  it 
from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus.*'  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect is  divided  by  Malte-Brun  into, "  I.  Ancient 
Ionian,  or  the  Hellenic,  polished  by  conunercial 
nations,  (language  of  Homer,  cktssical  in  epic 
poetry.)  3.  Asiatic  Ionian,  still  more  polished ; 
(language  of  Herodotus.)  3.  European  Icmian, 
more  energetic  than  the  others.  The  Attic 
dialect  forms  its  principal  branch,  (the  language 
of  orators  and  tragedians.") 

IdNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  ^oUa,  on  the  west  far  the  iEgean 
and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Caria,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
founded  by  colonies  ftrom  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects  of  Ion. 
Ionia  was  divided  into  13  small  states,  which 
formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often  mentiour 
ed  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  states  were, 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomense,  Ephe- 
sus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocaea,  Enrthrae,  Smyrna, 
and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ionia  built  a  temple  about  the  cen- 
tre of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  mount  Mycale,  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
called  Pan  laniuin,  from  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple that  flock  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  thejr  had  enjo3red  for  some  time  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  made  tribn- 
tarv  to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Croesus.  The 
Athenians  assisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchs;  but  they  soon  forgot 
their  duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  countiy, 
and  joined  Xeixes  when  he  invaded  Qreeeob 
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They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by 
Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original  inde- 
pendence. They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans 
under  ihe  dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  always 
celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climatei  the 
frnitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants.    HerodoL  1,  c.  6  and  'iS.—St/rab. 

14.— iMfeto,  1,  c  3,  Ac.  Paus.  7,  c.  1. An 

ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia,  be- 
cause it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
lonians. 

I6NIUM  MARE,  a  nart  of  ihe  Mediterranean 
Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  The  more  northern  por- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  Adriatic,  was  deno- 
minated loniimi  Sinus.  That  part  of  the  iEge- 
an  Sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia  in  Aaa, 
is  called  the  Sea  of  JoniOj  and  not  the  Ionian 
Ssa,  Strab.  7,  Ac—Dumys.  Perieg, 

lOPn^  and  Joppa,  now  Jd/a^  a  famous  town  of 
Palestme,  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Judaea,  and  remarkable  for  a  sea-port  much  fre- 

Suented,  though  veir  dangerous,  on  account  of 
le  great  rocks  that  lie  before  it.  Strab.  16,  &c. 
—ProperL  8,  el.  28,  y.  51.  "This,"  says 
D'Anville.  "  was  the  ordinary  place  of  debark- 
ation for  Jerusalem,"  but  it  is  now  an  absolute 
ruin.  In  sacred  history  Joppa  is  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  in  pro&ne,  and  if  the  bones  of  the 
sea-monster  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Perseus,  would  have  destroyed  Andromeda, 
were  shown  in  ancient  times  to  the  travellers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  verses  of  whose  poets 
had  made  that  fable  illostrious,  we  can  find  no 
less  interest  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  spot  from  which  Jonas  embarked  for  Tar- 
shish,  where  the  miracles  of  Simon  Peter  were 
performed,  and  where  he  was  instructed  in  a 
vision  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentile  world.  Before  this  city  the  fleet  of  the 
Syrians  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabeeus, 
while  that  hero  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
Judaea ;  and  two  other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have 
given  to  this  place  an  inauspicious  celebrity. 

JoRUANBs,  now  called  Jordan,  a  river  of  Par 
lestine.  It  rose  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
of  Ccelo-Syria,  and  emptied  into  the  Dead  Sea 
at  its  northern  extremi^.  The  mountain  in 
which  it  had  its  springs  was  the  celebrated  Her- 
mon,  but  the  exact  spot  is  considered  still  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  The  rise  of  this  river  from 
the  fountains  Jor  and  Dan,  near  the  city  of  Ca&- 
sarea  Philippi  on  the  south  of  the  Paneas  mons, 
admits  of  no  question  but  these  fountains  were 
themselves  pretended  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  this  natural  bulwark  by  a  subterranean 
pana^  from  mount  Phiala.  A  curious  de- 
scription of  this  river,  justified  by  collation  with 
'ancient  authorities,  and  corroborated  by  recent 
investigation,  is  ^ven  by  Heylin  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  A  nver  of  more  fame  than  length, 
breadth,  or  depth,  running  from  north  to  south 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Dead  Sea^  where 
it  endelh  its  course,  not  navigably  deep,  nor 
above  ten  yards  in  breadth  where  broadest 
Passing  along  it  maketh  two  lakes,  the  one  in 
Ihrptr  Chdilee;  by  the  ancients  called  Sama- 
chonitis,  dry  for  the  most  part  in  summer,  and 
then  covered  with  shrubs  and  sedge,  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture;  the  other  in  the  Lotoer 
€hliUe,  about  a  hundred  furlongs  in  length,, 
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and  forty  in  breadth,  caUed  the  sea  of  GdHee 
from  the  country,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  from  a 
city  of  that  name  on  the  bank  thereof,  and  for 
the  like  cause  called  also  the  Lake  of  GenezO' 
retii.  Through  this  lake  the  river  passes  with 
so  swiil  a  course  that  it  preserves  its  waters  dis- 
tinct both  in  colour  and  in  taste."  After  leav- 
ing the  lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  flows  along 
■the  western  side  of  the  Campus  l^f  agnus,  hav- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  as  it  approaches  the 
lake  Asphaltites  the  plains  of  Jericho.  It  is 
now,  according  to  D*Anville,  the  Nakr-el-Ar- 
den,  and  is  the  only  stream  in  those  regions  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  a  river. 

los,  now  Nto,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer  and  the  birtb  of  his  mo- 
ther.   Plin,  4,  c.  13. 

Ip8U8,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  a 
battle  which  was  fought  there  about  301  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  between  Antigpnus  and 
his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into  the  field 
an  army  of  above  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
with, 75  elephants.  The  latter's  forces  consist- 
ed of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400 
elephants,  and  120  armed  chariots.  Antigonus 
and  his  son  were  defeated.    PliU.  in  Demetr. 

Ira,  a  city  of  Messenia,  which  Agamemnon 
promised  to  Achilles  if  he  would  resume  his 
arms  to  fight  against  the  Trojans.  This  place 
is  famous  in  history  as  having  supported  a  siege 
of  eleven  years  against  the  LuredaemonianB.  Its 
capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messenian  war.  Homer.  Jfl.  9,  v,  150  and  29S. 
—Strab.  7.     Vid.  Abia. 

Iresus,  a  delightful  spot  in  Libera,  near  Gy- 
rene, near  which  Battus  fixed  ms  residence. 
The  Egyptians  were  once  defeated  there  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Gyrene.    Berodot.  4,  c.  158,  &c. 

Iris,  a  river  or  Pontus,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor.  From 
the  centre  Of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs, 
after  having  flowed  north-west  till  it  receives  the 
branch  called  the  Scylax,  it  runs  almost  directly 
north,  and  empties  into  the  Amisenus  Sinus  on 
the  side  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Halys.  Not 
far  from  tne  coast  it  is  joined  by  the  Lycus, 
whose  waters  it  conveys  to  the  Euxinus  Pontus. 
D'Anville  gives  the  Jekil-Ermark  for  its  mo- 
dem name. 

Is,  and  iEiopous,  now  BU.  This  was  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  falling  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  north  of  Babylon,  and  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Murus  Semiramidis.  We  find  it 
related  by  Herodotus,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  cemented  with  bitui^en  fUmished  from 
this  town,  and  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  that  material  furnished  by  this  river 
would  seem  to  jastify  the  relation. 

IsAR,  and  IsARA,  I.  the  hore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabius  routed  the  Allobroges.  It  rises 
at  the  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
near  Valence.    Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Lmcan.  1,  v. 

399. n.  Another,  called  the  Oyse,  which 

falls  into  the  Seine  below  Paris. 

ISAUR'A,  («,  or  oTum^)  the  chief  town  of  Isau- 
ria,  destrc^ed  in  the  war  undertaken  by  the 
Romans  against  the  robbers  and  pi  rates  of  Isau- 
ria  and  of  Gilicia  Aspera.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

IsAURu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  near  mount 
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TlMBTML  whose  inhihifnn  wmt  bold  and  war- 
like. Ijie  Romans  mode  war  asaiDst  them  and 
eonqnered  tbem.  Fhr.  3,  c.  «.~i8tr«6.— Ctc. 
16.  fhm.  3.  Itis  not  easy  to  diiatingnish  pre- 
cisely between  theterritoriesof  Pisidia  and  Isan- 
ria,  out  k  may  be  said,  that  so  far  as  a  distinc- 
tion can  k>e  made,  Isanria  lay  upon  the  noith 
and  bordered  upon  Phrygia.  As  it  lay  exactly 
amon^  the  hills  of  the  Taaras  chain  of  moon- 
tains,  It  ooold  not  be  watered  by  any  streams  of 
ccMiseqiience ;  and,  indeed,  all  its  waters  must 
haye  been  mere  fountains  and  springs.  The 
same  elevated  range  divided  it  from  Pamphylia 
on  the  south.  Aaother  branch  of  this  great 
jLsiatic  mountain  ridge  sqiaraled  Isanria  from 
Ciliciaj  though,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  arti- 
cle Cihcia,  the  ragged  district  of  that  country 
adjoining  Isanria  assumed  its  name  in  Uie  geo- 
gn^h^  of  the  eastern  empire. 

IsMARcrs,  (IsmIra,  phtr.)  a  logged  mountain 
of  Thrace,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  near 
the  Hebros,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Its 
wines  are  excellent.  The  word  Jsmariut  is  in- 
discriminately used  for  Thracian.  Homer.  Od. 
9.—Virg.  0. 3,  V.  37.  jE%.  10,  v.  361. 

IsMfiNus.  a  river  of  Bceotia,  falling  into  the 
Enripns,  wnere  Apollo  hada  temple,  from  which 
he  was  called  JmiuniuL  A  youth  was  yearly 
ehoeen  by  the  Bceotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
god,  an  office  to  which  Hercules  was  once  ap- 
pointed. Paus.  9,  c.  10.— Ovi^  Met.  3.— 
SU-ab.d. 

iMEDOKBi,  a  people  of  Asia,  extendin|:  over 
the  region  called  Serica.  Their  history  is  con- 
neeted  with  that  of  China,  and  consequently 
very  slightly  with  that  of  classic  times  and  clas- 
sic cocmtries.  As  they  dwelt  bevond  the  Imaus, 
and  were  known  therefore  even  by  name  but  im- 
perfectly, we  can  say  but  little  of  them,  except 
that  one  of  their  principal  towns,  named  Issedon, 
was  sumamed  Serica,  and  the  other  Scythia ; 
the  former  being  now  called  Lop^  and  the  latter 
Bora  Shar,  in  English  the  Black  Ttman. 

Ibhrts,  now  Aisae^  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  kin^,  in  October, 
B.  C.  333,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  cal- 
led NicopoUs.  In  this  battle  the  Persians  lost, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse;  and  the  Macedonians  only  300  foot  and 
150  horse,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  The 
Persian  army,  according  to  Justin,  consisted  of 
400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse;  and  61,000  of 
the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter  were  left 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
fkrther  adds,  was  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150 
horse.  According  to  Curtius,  the  Persians  slain 
amounted  to  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse ; 
and  those  of  Alexander  to  33  foot  and  150  horse 
killed,  and  504  wounded.  This  spot  is  like- 
wise famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus, 
A.  D.  194.  Phd.  in  Alex.^Justin.  11,  c.  9. 
Cwrt.  3,  c.  l.—Arrian.'-Diod.  17.— Oic.  5,  AU. 
90.  Fhm.  3,  ep.  10. 

IsTER,  a  river  of  Europe.  Vid.  DawuHus. 
IsTHBCUs,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
firom  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
rinth, called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, which  joins  Pelopoimesas  to  Greece. 
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NIero  atteflipled  to  oM  U  across,  and  nttba  a 
communication  between  the  two  seas,  but  in 
vain.    It  is  now  called  EkxamUi.    SPrab.  1.— 
MOa,  3,  c.  8.— PJt».  4,  c  4.— /i^ioMi.  I,  v.  101. 
Lmui,  same  as  Histria.  St^ab.  1.— JMMa,  3,  c 
3.— i^v.  10,  Sac^Plin.  3,  c.  l9.-^JitsUn.  9,  c.  3. 
ItIlu.    "Without  entering  minutely  into 
the  examination  of  the  several  appellatioiis 
which  Italy  appears  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages, 
it  may  be  staled  generalljT,  that  the  name  of  Hes- 
peria  was  first  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  relative  position  to  their  country, 
and  that  with  those  of  Ausonia  and  Satumia  it 
is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  poets.    The 
name  of  CEnotria,  derived  from  the  ancient  race 
of  the  (Enotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  eariy  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted.     That  of  Italia  in 
thouffht  to  have  been  deduced  from  Italus,  a 
chief  of  the  (Enotri,  or  Siculi.    Others  again 
sought  the  oriein  of  the  name  in  the  Greek  word 
iraXiSj  or  the  Latin  mtmhu^  which  corresponds 
with  It    But  whatever  circumstance  may  have 
given  rise  to  it,  we  are  told  that  this  also  was 
only  at  first  a  partial  denomination,  applied  ori- 
ginally to  that  southern  extremity  or  the  hofH 
which  is  confined  between  the  gnlfe  of  SL  Bw- 
pkemia  and  Spnliacef  anciently  Lameticus,  and 
Scylleticns  Smus.    It  is  wdl  known,  however, 
that  in  |>Toceat  of  time  it  superseded  every  other 
appellation,  and  finally  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  penmsula.    Tnis  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  we  may  tnerefore  fix  upon  that  period  as 
the  most  convenient  for  definmg  the  ancieni 
boundaries  of  Italy.     At  that  time  it  appears 
that  the  Maritime  Alps,  or  that  part  of  the 
chain  which  dips  into  tne  ChUf  of  Omoa,  t^e 
ancient  Mare  Ligusticnm,  formed  its  extreme 
boundary  to  the  north-west.     The  same  great 
chain  sweeping  round  to  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic, was  considered  as  constituting,  as  it  does 
now,  its  northern  termination.    The  city  of 
Tergeste,  now  TVieste,  had  been  reckoned  the 
farthest  point  to  the  north-east,  till  the  province 
of  EUstna  was  included  by  Augustus  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  were  then  removed  in  that 
direction  to  the  little  river  Arsa,  VArsa.    The 
sea  that  bounded  the  western  coast  of  Italy  bore 
the  several  names  of  Mare  Infemm,Tyrrhenom, 
and  Etruscum ;  while  those  of  Mare  Superum, 
Hadriaticum  or  Hadriacum,  were  attached  to 
the  eastern  or  Adriatic  sea.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the 
figure  of  Italy.     Polybius  considered  it  in  its 
general  form  as  being  like  a  triangle,  of  which 
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two  seas  meeting  at  the  promontory  of  Co- 
Lthus,  Ckipo  di  Sliio^  as  me  vertex,  formed 
the  sides,  and  the  Alns  the  base.  But  Strabo 
is  more  exact  in  his  aelineation,  and  observes, 
that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  quad- 
rilateral than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal.  Pliny 
describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak  leaf,  and  terminating  m  a  crescent,  the 
horns  of  which  would  be  the  promontories  of 
Leucopetra,  Caipo  ddP  Armi^  and  Lacininm, 
Capo  deUe  Colonate.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
length  of  Italy  from.  Augusta  Pnetoria,  Aotta^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  Rhegium,  the  other 
extremity,  was  1030  miles ;  bat  this  distance 
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was  to  be  wtiiwiirt  not  in  a  divect  line,  bat  by 
the  great  road  wbidi  passed  through  Rome  and 
Capua.  The  real  geographical  distance,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  maps,  would  scarcely  funiish 
€00  modem  Italian  miles,  of  siz^  to  the  de- 
gree ;  which  are  equal  to  about  700  ancient  Ro- 
man miles.  The  same  writer  estimates  its 
breadth  from  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  410 
miles ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Atemusat  136  miles ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Scylacius,  Qolfo  di  SfuiUacef 
and  Sinus  Terin«U8,  €Mfo  di  S,  Eufmia.9il 
90  milesL  The  little  lake  of  OutilisB,  near  Re- 
ate,  IHeUf  in  the  Sahine  country,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy.  No 
writer  is  so  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
praises  of  Italy  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamasisus : 
and  we  regret  being  obliged  to  give  onljr  a  sum- 
mary of  the  passa^  instead  of  presenting  it  to 
the  reader  m  the  historian's  own  warm  and  ani-* 
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mated  language, 
countries,  ne  finds  none' 
important  adrantages.    The  fertile  fields  of 
Campania  bear  three  crops  in  the  year.    The 
wines  of  Tuscany,  Alba,  and  Falemus  are  ex- 
cellent, and  require  little  trouble  to  grow  them. 
The  olives  of  the  Sabines,  of  Daunia,  and  Mes- 
sapia,  are  inferior  to  none.    Rich  pastures  feed 
innumerable  herds  and  flocks,  of  oxen  and 
horses,  of  sheqp  and  goats.    Its  mountains  are 
clothed  with  the  finest  timber,  and  contain  quar- 
ries of  the  choicest  marbles  and  other  kinds  of 
ctone,  together  wiih  metallic  veins  of  every  sort 
Navigable  rivers  afford  a  constant  communicar 
tion  between  all  its  parte.    Its  forests  swarm 
with  game  of  every  description.  Warm  springs 
abound  throughout;  and  besides  all  these  aa- 
vantages,  the  climate  is  the  most  mild  and  tem- 
perate, in  every  season  of  the  year,  that  can  be 
miagined.'    Tne  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  is^a  question  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  we  know  but  little.    The  information 
we  derive  on  this  point  from  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity is  so  scantv,  and  withal  so  confused,  that 
It  can  scarcely  be  expected  we  should,  in  the 
present  day,  arrive  at  any  clear  notions  on  the 
subject;  even  though  it  is  allowed  that  in  some 
respects  we  are  better  qualified  than  the  an- 
cients for  investigating  the  matter,  from  being 
acquainted  with  tne  manner  In  which  the  earth 
was  first  divided  and  peq[>led;    a  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  the  earliest  as  well  as 
most  authentic  records  in  existence.    Ryckius, 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation,  has  been  oili^ent 
in  collecting  all  that  antiquity  has  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  subject;  but  there  is  too  little  dis- 
crimination of  what  is  fobulous  from  what  is 
historical  in  his  work,  to  allow  of  its  being  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  useful  tor  re- 
ference only.    Freret,  a  learned  French  acade- 
mician, who  seems  to  have  directed  his  research- 
es more  particularly  to  remote  and  obscure  points 
of  history  and  chronology,  has  been  at  much 
pains  to  elucidate  the  question  now  before  us ; 
me  result  of  his  investigation,  or  rather  say  his 
system,  is  given  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad^- 
mie.    He  conceives  that  Italy  was  altogether 
peopled  by  land,  and  therefore  rejects  all  the 
eariy  colonies  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Habeamassus,  came  by  sea.  He  distinguisbes 
three  migrations  of  three  separate  nations;  the 
niyrians^  Iberians, and Celti.    There aresome 


xBgenioos  ideas  in  hia  scheme,  bat  it  iagnen^f 
too  bold  and  conjeotuxal,  and  wants  the  support 
of  history  in  so  many  points,  that  his  opinions 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  in  de» 
ciding  the  question.    Pelloutier,  Baraetti,  and 
Dunmdi,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  or>4 
gin  of  all  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy  from  a 
Celtic  stock.    Other  writers  again,  such  as 
Maffei.  Mazzochi,  and  Guanacci,  have  ima* 
ffined  that  the  first  settlements  were  immediate- 
^  formed  from  the  east    Where  historical  re* 
cords  fail,  the  analysis  of  language  is  the  onlj 
clue,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  can  enable  us  to 
trace  the  origin  of  ancient  nations  with  any 
probability  of  success;  but  when  the  results  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  much  doubt 
must  of  necessity  attach  to  the  process  hj  which 
those  results  have  been  obtained.    The  know^ 
ledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  Latin  must  be  considered  as  a  dialect  only, 
though  it  became  the  prevailing  one,  is  compa* 
ratively  of  recent  date.    The  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, the  characters  of  which  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  had  not 
been  identified  and  made  out  with  certainty  till 
within  the  last  fifty  years ;  for  the  inscribed  mo* 
numents  of  these  people  being  rare  and  scanty, 
it  has  been  a  wwk  or  time  as  well  as  of  great 
industry  and  sagacity,  to  draw  any  weU^sta- 
blished  conclusion  from  them.   These  two  last 
qualities  are  eminently  displayed  in  the  learned 
work  of  Lanzi  on  the  Etruscan  and  other  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy;  amd  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  him  to  say,  that  in  his  es- 
say be  has  done  more  towards  making  us  ao- 
[uainted  with  this  curious  branch  of  ancient 
hilology,  than  all  the  writers  who  had  preceded 
iim  taken  collectively.  Though  Lanzi  himself 
declines  entering  into  the  discussion  immedi- 
ately under  our  considerate,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  his  researches,  that  as  the  Greek  language 
in  its  most  ancient  form  appears  to  enter  largely 
not  only  into  the  composition  of  the  LoUin  lan- 
guage, this  being  a  fact  which  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  but  also  into  that  of  the  other 
Italian  dialects,  the  first  settlers  of  Italv  and 
those  of  Greece  were  the  same  race;  tnat  as 
the  latter  country  became  more  populous,  its 
numerous  tribes  extended  themselves  along  the 
shores  of  Epirus  and  m3nriiim,  till  they  reached 
the  head  orthe  Adriatic,  and  poured  mto  Italy. 
We  must  however  admit,  that  other  nations  of 
a  different  race  soon  penetrated  into  Italy  from 
other  (quarters,  and,  by  intermixing  with  its  first 
inhabitants,  communicated  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country  that  heterogeneous  char 
racter  by  which  it  is  essentially  aistinguished 
from  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Greece.    It  is 
chiefly  on  these  two  principles,  supported  how- 
ever by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  ^roimd  the  following  system  respecting 
the  origm  of  the  early  population  of  Italy.    The 
Umbri  appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  title 
of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.    They  probably 
came  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  hav- 
ing reached  Italy,  gradually  ext«*naed  them- 
selves along  the  ridge  of  the  Appenines  to  its 
southern  extremity.  Considering  the  TJmbri  as 
the  aborigines  of  Italy,  we  are  inclined  to  derive 
from  them  the  Opici,  or  Osci,  and  OSnotri,  who 
are  known  to  have  existed  with  them  in  that 
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eoontrjr  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Nearly  con- 
temporaiy  wUh  the  Umbri  were  the  Sicani,  Si- 
ctdi,  and  Ligures,  who  all  came  from  the  west, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed.  The  in- 
terval of  time  which  intervened  between  these 
three  colonies  is  unknown,  but  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them: — ^the  Sica- 
ni were  supposed  to  be  Iberians;  the  Siculi 
were  probaoly  Celto-Ligurians ;  the  Ligures, 

gpoperly  so  called,  were  certainly  Celts.  The 
icani  havine:  been  gradually  propelled  towards 
the  south  of  Italy  l^  the  nations  which  follow- 
ed, are  known  to  have  passed  at  a  very  remote 
period  into  SicUy,  which  from  them  obtained  the 
name  of  Sicania.  That  a  small  part  of  their 
race  remained  in  Italy  is  however  j^robable ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  Aurunci 
and  Ausones,  who  are  otherwise  unaccounted 
for,  ma^  have  been  a  remnant  of  this  very  early 
migration.  The  Siculi  are  known  to  have  oc- 
cupied Tuscany  and  part  of  Latium  for  along 
time,  but  being  also  driven  south  first  bv  the 
Umbri  aided  bv  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  ana  suc- 
cessively by  the  Opici  and  (Enotri,  they  also 
crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicated their  name.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  eighty  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy.  The  Ligures  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
Qvlfaf  QtTioa  as  far  as  the  Amo,  and  peopled 
a  great  part  of  PiedmoTU^  where  they  remamed 
undisturbed  till  they  were  subjugated  by  the 
Romans.  After  the  departure  of  the  Siculi, 
considerable  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who  came  probably  from 
the  north  of  Greece,  and  assisted  the  Umbri  in 
their  wars  with  the  Siculi,  occupied  the  countrv 
from  which  this  latter  people  had  been  expelled, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Umbri,  and  together, 
with  them  formed  the  nation  of  the  Etrusci  or 
Tusci.  About  the  ^ame  period  the  Opici,  or 
Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  centralre- 
gion  of  Italy,  extended  themselves  largely  both 
west  and  east.  In  the  first  direction  they  form- 
ed the  several  communities  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Volsci,  Campani,  and 
Sidicini.  In  the  central  districts  they  consti- 
tuted the  Sabine  nation,  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  Picentes,  as  well  as  the  JEqui, 
Marsi,  Hemici,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marruci- 
ni.  Prom  the  Oroci  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  libumi,  an  Illyrian  nation  who  had  very 
early  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  we  must  derive  the  Apuli  and  Daunii, 
Peucetii  and  Poediculi,  Calabri,  lapyges,  and 
Messapii.  The  Greeks,  who  formed  numerous 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  siege 
of  Troy,  found  these  several  people  and  the 
(Enotri,  still  further  south,  in  possession  of  the 
country.  But  the  CEnotrian  name  disappeared, 
together  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  Leutar- 
nii, .  Chones,  and  Itali ;  when  the  Sanmite  na- 
tion, which  derived  its  origin  from  the  Sabines, 
had  propagated  the  Oscan  stock  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula,  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Hirpini,  Pentri,  Caraceni,  Fren- 
tani,  and  subsequent]  v  of  the  Leucani  and  Bru- 
tii.  In  the  north  of  Italy  the  following  settle- 
ments are  considered  as  posterior  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  1st,  That  of  the  Veneti,  an  Illyrian  na- 
tion who  fixed  themselves  between  the  river 
Adige  and  the  Adriatic.  3d,  That  of  the  Gauls, 
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a  Celtic  race,  who  erossed  the  Alps;  and,  fasr- 
ing  expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  gave  to  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupied the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaol.  Thesci 
with  several  Alpine  tribes  of  uncertain  origin, 
are  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy  to  whom 
distinct  denominations  are  assigned  in  history. 
We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  aiter^Augustus 
had  extended  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Mari- 
time Alps  and  the  river  Arsia,  he  divided  that 
country  into  eleven  regions :  viz.  1.  Campania, 
includmg  also  Latium.  d.  Apalia.  to  which 
was  annexed  part  of  Samninm.  a.  Lucania 
and  Brutium.  4.  Sanmium,  together  with  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  iBqui,  &c.  5. 
Picenimi.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Plami- 
nia,  extending  from  the  Appenines  to  the  Po. 
9.  Ligaria.  10.  Venetia  ccmtaining  Histria 
and  the  country  of  the  Cami.  11.  Transpa- 
dana,  comprehending  what  remained  between 
Venetia  and  the  Alps.  This  division,  though 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  too  seldom  noticed  to 
be  of  much  utilitv.  The  following  distribution 
has  been  adopted,  we  believe,  by  moeteeogre- 
phical  writers,  and  will  be  found  much  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  history.  1.  Li- 
guria.  2.  Gallia  Ciscupina.  3.  Venetia,  in- 
cluding the  Cami  and  Histria.  4.  Etruria.  5. 
Umbria  and  Picenum.  6.  the  Sabini,  .£qui, 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marmcini  7.  Roma. 
8.  Latium.  9.  Campania.  10.  Samnium  and 
t)ie  Frentani.  11.  Apulia,  including  Daunia 
and  Messapia,  or  lapygia.  12.  Lucania.  13. 
Brutii."    Cram.  h. 

Italica,  a  town  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the 
Turdetani,  on  the  Bsetis,  between  Hi^lis  and 
Berda,  the  birth-place  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
now  StoiUa  la  Vrieja^  in  Andalusia.  Italics 
was  founded  by  Scipio,  about  A.  U.  C.  654, 
and  Augustus  afterwards  conferred  on  it  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  a  municipium. 
'  Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  being  part  of 
the  kin^om  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
mountamous,  measures  about  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jbola 
del  Compa/re,  or  Tkeachi.  Homer,  B.  2,  v.  139. 
— Od.  1,  V.  186, 1. 4,  V.  601,  1. 9,  v.  30.— S^ra*. 
1  and  8.— iMfeto,  2,  c.  7.  "  Ithaca,  now  The- 
akif  lies  directly  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  extent  of  this 
celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  authori- 
ties, does  not  correspond  with  modem  compu- 
tation. Dicsearchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and 
measuring  80  stadia,  meaning  probably  in 
length,  but  Strabo  affirms,  in  circumference; 
which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  30  miles  in  circuit,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  only  twenty-five.  Its  length  is  nearly 
17  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  4.  The 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
island  is  that  so  often  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Neritus.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell  the 
modem  name  is  Anai^  which  means  lofty ;  he 
observes  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
mer have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and 
barren,  producing  nothing  but  stunted  ever- 
greens and  aromatic  plants.  It  is  evident  Ih>m 
several  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  that  there  was 
a  city  named  Ithaca,  probably  &e  ciqiital  of  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  ulyBses,  which  was 
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iqpptnndypkeedQiianimdheight  Its  ruins 
«re  fBDeraUy  identified  with  those  crowning  the 
«nmmit  of  the  hill  of  AUo  ;  *  Part  of  the  walls 
^^eh  sarronnded  the  acropolis  are  said  to  le- 
audn;  and  two  long  walls  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  carried  down  the  hill  towards 
the  bay  of  Aiios,  In  this  intermediate  space 
was  the  city.  These  walls  are  in  the  second 
s^le  of  earhr  military  architecture,  composed 
or  well4oinea  irregular  potygoos,  like  the  walls 
of  the  Cyclopian  cities  of  Aigos  and  Mycenae. 
The  whcrfe  was  built  upon  terraces,  owing  to 
the  rapid  declivi^  of  the  hill.'  The  port  cafied 
by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so 
accuratehr,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Port 
Miflo,  The  present  population  of  the  island 
amounts  to  about  8000  souls.  It  produces  only 
com  sufficient  to  wMintain  the  inni^itants  hoJf 
the  year."    Cram, 

Itbacesub,  three  islands  opposite  Yibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Brutii Baise  was  called  also 

llhausia,  because  bmlt  by  Bajus,  the  pilot  of 
Ulysses.    ^SO.  8,  ▼.  54Q,  1. 12,  t.  lia 

1TH6MI,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  years'  sie^  to  Lacedaemon,  724 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was 
called  BkomaPts,  from  a  temple  whicn  he  had 
there,  where  games  were  also  celebrated,  and 
the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown. 
Pofus.   4,   c  33.— S»a<.     Tkeb,  4,   v.  179.— 

Itius  PoRToa,  «  town  of  GhLul,  now  WU- 
sandf  or  Boulogne  m  Picard^.  CaBsar  set  sail 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Cos.  0. 4, 
c  101,1.  5,  cSanda 

Ituna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Eden  in  Cum- 
berland.  This  name  belonged  also  to  the 

Solwaef  FVUJi,  into  which  the  Eden  discharges 
itself.    Comb, 

ItCrjba,  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia.  It  lay  between  the  Trachonitis  and 
Anranitis.  whicn  constituted  the  border  region 
between  tnese  countries,  and  had  on  the  east 
the  mountain  of  Hermon,  which  separated  it, 
in  nart  from  Batanea  and  Palestine. 

Jun£A,  a  part  of  PalestuiCj  extending  from 
the  borders  of  the  stony  Arabia  along  the  Dead 
Sea  upon  the  east,  and  the  country  of  the  Phil- 
istines, which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  west  On  the  north  it  had  Sa- 
maria, and  it  contained  within  these  limits  the 
early  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si- 
meon. After  the  return  from  Babylon  the  name 
of  Judaea  was  first  given  to  this  country,  ex- 
tending for  the  most  part  over  the  former  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  ruins  of  its 
former  distinguished  cities  still  appear ;  the  ci- 
ties themselves  have  for  the  greater  part  peril- 
ed. Joppa,  Graza,  and  Jerusalem,  however,  re- 
main, and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  yet 
marks  the  Promised  Land.  Judaea  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  under  the  proteption  of 
Rome,  and  was  at  last  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
three  JPales&ies  into  which  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  divided,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  Even  &fore,  though 
the  limits  as  given  above  were  recognised  in  the 
authority  secured  to  Herod,  Uie  friend  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  not  acknowledged,  apart  from 
Palestine,  in  the  provincial  distribution  of  the 
empire. 

JOuomIous,  a  city  of  Ghiulj  now  Angers  in 


Ar^on.  .Its  modem  name  is  derived  fhmi  the 
name  of  the  people  whose  capital  it  was  in  an- 
"cient  times.  Those  people  were  the  Andes  or 
Andecavi,  who  dwelt  aoout  the  confluence  of 
the  Liger  and  the  Meduana,  the  Loire  and  the 
Minenne, 

JuLioPOLis.     Vid.  Oordium, 

JtLis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of  this 
city  were  all  maible,  and  there  are  now  some 
pieces  remaining  entire,  above  12  feet  in  height, 
as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
>Plii».4,cl2. 

JunOnis  Promontorkju,  now  Cape  Trafal- 
gar, It  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Oibraliarj  which  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence fh)m  this  point.     Voss.  ad  Mel. 

Jura,  a  high  ndge  of  mountains  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  or  Switzerland 
from  Burgundy.    C<es.  G.  1,  c.  2. 


Labbatis  Palus,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  to- 
wards the  borders  of  niyria.  It  received  the 
waters  of  the  Oriundus  and  the  Clausula  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  discharged  its  own 
through  the  Barbana  into  the  Hadnadcum  Mare 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Drinus.  At  its  south- 
ern extremity  was  Scodra,  Scutari^  the  name 
of  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  lake.  The 
people  living  in  its  vicinity  were  called  Labea- 
tes.    Lit;.  44,  c.  31, 1.  45,  c.  26. 

Labicum,  now  Colonnaj  a  town  of  Italy,  called 
also,  Lavicum,  between  Gabii  and  Tusculum, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  about  four  cen- 
turies B.  C.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  796.- X^ir.  2,  c.  39. 
1.  4,  c.  47. 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Strab.  16. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, supposea  to  be  Leghorn.  Cic.  2,  adfra  6, 

LIcBDfMON,  a  noble  city  of  Pel(^xmnesus, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also  Sparta,  and 
now  Imown  by  the  name  of  MisUra.  It  has 
been  severally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia^ 
from  the  Leieges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  or  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings ;  and 
(Ebalia,  from  CEbalus,  the  sixth  king  from  Eu- 
rotas.  It  was  also  .called  HecaUmpolis,  from 
the  hundred  cities  which  the  whole  province 
once  contained.  Lelex  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  king.  His  descendants,  thirteen 
in  number,  reigned  successively  after  him,  till 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  He- 
raclidae  recovered  the  PelopoDnesus,  about  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eorys- 
thenes,  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclide,  en- 
joyed the  crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  families  should  alw^  sit 
on  the  throne  together.  Vid.  Evrysthev^s.  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.C.  1102 ;  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  called 
Proclida,  and  afterwards  Euryponlida,  and 
those  of  Eurysthenes,  Eurysthenida^  and  after- 
wards Agida.  The  successors  of  Procles  on 
the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  father  had  reigned 
42  years:  Eurypon,  1028:  Prytanis,  1021: 
Eunomus,  986:  Polydectes,  907:  Lycuigus, 
898:  Charilaus,  873:  Nicander,  809:  Thco- 
pompus,  T70  J  Zeuxidamus,  723 :  Anazidamu^ 
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690:  AichidamnSy  651:  Agasicles, G06:  Aria- 
ton.  564 :  Demaratus,  526 :  Leotychides,  491 : 
Ackidamus,  469 :  A^,  427 :  Agesilaus,  397 : 
Archidamus,  361 :  Agis  3d,  338:  Eudamidas, 
330:  Archidamas,  395:  Ecdamidas  2d,  268: 
Agis,  244:  Archidamus,  230:  Euclidas,  225: 
Lycaigns,  819 : — The  successors  of  £urys- 
thenes  were  Aps,  1059:  Echestratus,  1058: 
Labotaa,  1023 :  Donrssos,  986:  Agesilans,  957: 
Archelaos,  913:  Teleclos,  853:  Alcamenes, 
813:  Polvdorus,  776 :  Eurycrates,  724 :  Anax- 
ander,  687:  Earycrates  2d,  664:  Leon,  607: 
Aoaxandrides,  563:  Cleomenes,  530:  Leoni- 
das,  491:  Plistarchos,  nnder  guardianship  of 
Paosanias,  480:  PListoanaz,  4166:  Pausanias, 
408 :  Agesirolis,  397 :  Cleombrotua,  380:  Age- 
aipolis  Su,  ill :  Cleomenes  2d,  370 :  Aretus  or 
Areus,  309:  Acrotaius,  265:  Areas  2d,  264: 
Leonidas,  257 :  Gleombrotus,  243:  Leonidas 
restored.  241 :  Cleomenes,  235 :  Agesipolis,  219. 
Under  the  two  last  kings,  Lycurgos  and  Agesi- 
polis, the  monarchical  power  was  abolished, 
though  Machanidas,  the  Arrant,  made  himself 
absolute,  B.  C.  210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  four- 
teen years.    In  the  year  191 B.  C.  Lacedemon 

after  the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  oi  PM- 
lopoemen.  The  territories  of  Iiaconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C. 
and  converted  mto  a  Roman  province.  The 
inhabitants  of  Xjacedsemon  hare  rendered  them- 
selves illustrioas  for  their  courage  and  intrepidi- 
tv,  for  their  love  of  honour  and  liber^,  and  for 
tneir  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury.  They  were 
inured  from  their  youth  to  lal>our,  ana  their 
laws  commanded  them  to  make  war  their  pro- 
fession. They  never  applied  themselves  to  any 
trade,  but  their  only  employment  was  arms,  and 
they  left  every  thing  else  to  the  care  of  their 
slaves.  Vid.  Bdoia.  They  hardened  their 
body  by  stripes  and  manly  exercises ;  and  ac- 
customed themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and 
even  to  die  without  fear  or  regret.  From  their 
valour  in  the  field,  and  their  moderation  and 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  re- 
vered by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  severally  imploreMi  to  protect  the 
Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Tnracians,  Egyptians, 
Cyreneans,  &c.  As  to  domestic  manners,  the 
liuredsmonians  as  widely  differed  from  their 
neighbours  as  in  political  concerns,  and  their 
noblest  women  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  hired  for  money.  In  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
often  powerful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for 
500  years.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kingp  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanors.  Vid.  Ephori.  The 
Lacedaemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  old  aa^e.  The 
names  of  Lacgdanum  and  Sparta  are  promis- 
cuously applied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia,  and 
often  confounded  together.  The  latter  was  ap- 
plied to  the  metropolis,  and  the  former  was  re- 
served for  the  suburbs,  or  rather  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  pro- 
priety of  distinction  was  originallv  observed, 
cmt  m  proctss  of  time  it  was  totauy  lort,  and 
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both  appeUatiws  were  soon  sfuaajmam  tad 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  city  and  oomi- 
try.  Vid.  Smta,  Lacoma.  Thejplace  where 
the  city  stood  is  now  called-Po^  Q^ri,  {tkttid 
town,)  and  the  new  one  erected  on  its  miaa  at 
some  distance  on  the  west,  is  called  AfiMfnk 
Liv.  34,  c.  33,  L  45,  c.  2a— 5<nifr.  8.— TlMyri. 
1.— Poms.  3.— Jmj^m.  2,  3^  Ac.— firrvdoC  1, 
Ac— Pin*.  f»  Lye.  Ac.^Diod.--Mda,  2. 

LIcED.BM0Nn,  and  LicBnJBiidiies,  the  in- 
habitants of  Laoedeemon.     Vid,  Lacedamom. 

LAciDBB,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  hero^ 
whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here  Zephyms 
had  an  al^  sacred  to  him,  and  likewise  Geres 
and  Proserpine  a  temple.    Pmu.  1,  c.  37. 

Laciniuii,  a  promontory  of  BAagna  GrBBcia, 
now  cape  CoUftma^  the  southern  boonduy  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  where  Jono  Lacinia  had  a 
temple  held  in  great  veneration.  It  received 
its  name  firom  Lacinius,  a  ftmous  robber  killed 
there  by  Hercules.  Iav.  24,  c  3,  L  97,  c  5,  L 
30,  c.  20.— Virg.  JBn,  3,  v.  502. 

Lacobrioa,  now  Lagos,  on  the  Day  of  Le- 

fo5,  near  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  now  Caipe 
U,  Vincent.  It  was  in  this  city  of  Lnsitania 
that  Metellus  besi^ed  the  rebel  hero  Sertorius. 
Laconu,  LACdmcA,  and  LAcensMOK.  "  The 
little  river  Pamisus,  and  the  chain  of  Taygetus, 
formed  the  Laconian  limits  on  the  side  of  Mea- 
senia.  Towards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  were 
marked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gave 
rise  on  the  northern  side  to  the  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  southern  to  the  Eurotas.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan 
territory  from  the  small  district  of  Cj^uria, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Arnves,  but 
became  afterwards  a  constant  cause  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  states.  From  the  tradi- 
tion collected  by  Pausanias,  it  appears  that  the 
Leleges  were  generally  regarded  as  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Laconia.  It  is  to  this  ancient  race 
that  he  traces  the  foundation  of  Sparta,  and  the 
origin  of  its  earliest  soverei^;  out  he  has  not 
informed  us  by  what  revolution  the  Tyndaridae, 
who  were  the  last  princes  of  the  first  Laconian 
dynasty,  made  way  for  the  hoase  of  Pelops  in 
the  person  of  Menelaus,  son-in-law,  it  is  true, 
of  T3mdareus,  but  who  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  We  must 
probably  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact  in 
the  power  and  influence  obtained  by  Pelops  and 
Atrens  at  this  early  period  over  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula.  Thus,  while  Agamemnon  reigned 
over  Argos  and  Mycene,  the  domination  of  his 
brother  Menelaus  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Laconia  and  a  great  portion  of  Messenia.  Ho- 
mer, as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the  name  of 
Lacedsemon  to  denote  both  the  city  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital ;  but  when 
the  word  Sparta  is  used,  it  is  always  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenus. 
It  was  during:  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidi  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
and  introduced  great  and  permanent  political 
changes  throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  La- 
conia being  conquered  by  the  mvading  army, 
Tisamenus,  with  the  Achaeans,  withdrew  to  the 
iEgialus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  In  the 
division  which  took  place  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory, Argoi  was  andgned  to  Temenna^  Me»- 
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I  toCiwphoiiteB,  and  Lnooiiia  to  Aiistode- 
miis ;  bat  the  latter  dying  before  the  partition 
hadbeen  carried  into  effect,  it  was  adjudged  that 
his  two  SOBS  Eniysdi^es  and  Procles  should  be 
joint  heirs  of  the  possessions  allotted  to  their  far 
ther;  and  they  thus  became  the  proeenitors  of 
ft  doable  line  of  ]dngs,  who  reigned  at  Sparta 
for  several  generations  with  equal  power  and 
authority.  According  to  Ephorus,  as  cited  by 
Strabo,  £urysthenes  and  Procles  divided  Laco- 
nia  into  six  portions,  which  were  governed  by 
doNities,  they  themselves  residing  at  Sparta. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  called  SpaAiatae, 
enjoyed  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  Next. 
to  these  were  the  Periosci,  or  mhabitants  of  the 
coontiT,  who,  though  in  some  resipects  subject 
to  the  spartan  citizens,  were  yet  ^ovemea  by 
ihe  same  laws,  and  were  equally  eligible  to  the 
different  offices  of  the  state.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  slaves  named  Helots,  who,  having 
been  at  first  tribatarv,  were,  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt,  reducea  to  slavery,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  called  the  war  of  the  Helots.  This 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Helos,  a  La- 
conian  town,  which  was  foremost  in  the  rebel- 
lion. The  Helots  being  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  regulated  by 
the  state,  andcertain  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
The  laws  relative  to  this  imrortunate  class  of 
men  are  ascribed  to  Agis  son  of  Eurysthenes, 
The  first  important  change  introduced  by  Ly- 
curgns  in  the  Spartan  constimtion  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  senate,consisting  of  twent|f-ei^ht  mem- 
bers, who,  beiiig  in  all  matters  of  deliberation 
possessed  of  equal  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  aD  effectual  check  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  hiws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a 
just  balance  in  the  state,  by  supporting  the  crown 
against  the  encroachments  or  the  people,  and 
protecting  the  latter  against  any  undue  influ- 
ence of  the  regal  power.  It  was  also  enacted 
that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  summon- 
ed, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  any 
question  proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  how- 
ever could  originate  with  them ;  they  had  only 
the  ri^ht  of  approving  or  rejecting  what  was 
submitted  to  tnem  by  the  senate  and  two  kings. 
But,  as  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  va- 
rious attempts  subsequently  made  by  the  people 
to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetmgs,  it  was 
at  length  ordained,  that,  if  the  latter  endeavour- 
ed to  alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  should 
dissolve  the  assembly,  and  annal  the  amend- 
ment. With  a  view  of  counterbalancing  the 
great  power  thus  committed  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  which  might  degenerate  into  oli- 
garchy, five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
named  Ephori,  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of 
the  tribunes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  and  protect  them  against  the 
influence  or  the  aristocracy.  Lycurgus,  in  or- 
der to  banish  wealth  and  luxuir  from  the  state, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  oy  which  the  in- 
come and  possessions  of  all  were  rendered  equal. 
He  divided  the  territory  of  Sparta  into  9000 
nortions,  and  the  remamder  of  Laconla  into 
90,000,  of  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medimni  of 
grain  for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides 
a  suflicient  quantitv  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more 
eifectnally  to  banish  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spar- 


tan  lawgiver  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  allowed  only  iron  money,  aflixing  even 
to  this  the  lowest  value.    He  also  instituted  fndi- 
lie  repasts  termed  Phiditia,  where  aU  the  citizens 
partook  in  common  of  such  fhigal  fare  as  the 
law  directed.  The  kings  even  were  not  exempt- 
ed from  this  regulation,  but  eat  with  the  other 
citizens-,  the  onl^  distinction  observed  with  re- 
spect to  them  bemg  that  of  having  a  double  por- 
uon  of  food.    The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  in 
public  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Cretans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andria.    At 
the  age  of  seven  all  the  Spartan  children,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreeably  to  his  rules  of  discipline 
and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys, 
but  were  not  entirely  remitted  even  after  ibcy 
had  attained  to  manhood.    For  it  was  a  maxim 
with  Lycurafus  that  no  man  should  live  for  him- 
self, but  for  nis  coui^try.    Every  Spartan  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a  soldier,  and  the  city  itself 
resembled  a  great  camp,  where  every  one  had  a 
fixed  allowance,  and  was  required  to  perform  re- 
gular service.     In  order  that  they  might  have 
more  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  martial  pur- 
suits, they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  anj  me- 
chanical arts  or  trades,  which,  together  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  oto  the  Helots. 
The  condition  of  these  ill-fated  men  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  without  feelings  of  commise- 
ration for  their  sufferings,  and  execration  and 
horror  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors.  Aris- 
totle has  recorded,  that  when  the  Ephori  enter- 
eA  upon  their  office  they  began  by  declaring  war 
against  the  Helots,  who  were  then  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  murdered  without  any  form  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Spartan 
youths  armed  with  daggers  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  to  surprise  and  put  to 
death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
they  might  chance  to  meet.     These  criptia,  as 
Uiey  were  called,  took  place  most  commonly  at 
nignt;  but  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  barba- 
rous exercise  were  frequently  assailed  by  day. 
and  butchered  whilst  working  in  the  fields.  The 
two  reigning  houses  of  Lacedsemon  took  the 
name  of  Agidffi  and  EuripontidsB  from  Agis 
and  EuTvpon,  sons  of  Eurysihenes  and  Procles, 
the  first  Heraclid  sovereigns;  since,  as  Ephorus 
asserted,  these  were  looked  upon  as  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  their  own  right,  whilst 
their  fathers  obtained  the  crown  by  foreign  aid. 
Sparta  was  already  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
WDcn  Croesus  was  induced  by  the  coimsels  of  an 
oracle  to  court  its  alliance ;  but  the  succours, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydian 
monarch,  were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Sardis.    But  for  the  unexam- 
pled instance  of  devotion  in  their  country's 
cause,  displayed  by  Leonidas  and  his  900  com- 
panions, the  Lacedaemonian  character  would 
not  have  been  distinguished  in  history  for  its 
energy  or  patriotic  zeal  during  the  Persian  con- 
flict ;  since  tardiness  and  superstition  prevented 
their  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon :  the  want  also  of  energy  and  talent  in  their 
commander  Eurybiades  would  no  doubt  have 
brought  Greece  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  had 
not  fie  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Themistocles  in- 
terposed, to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  weak 
and  vacillating  disposition.  ThebatUeof  Pla- 
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ttsa,  it  18  trae.  was  won  by  a  fifpaitan  general, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  valour  and  hrm- 
neai  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day ; 
but  yet  how  mean  and  contemptible  appears  the 
procrastination  of  the  Spartan  government  in 
taking  the  field,  when  compared  with  the  heroic 
zmI  and  devotion  of  the  Athenians ;  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  resources  of  the  former 
were  as  yet  unimpaired,  whilst  the  latter  were 
without  a  country,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
but  their  arms,  and  courage  to  employ  them 
against  the  common  enemy.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  which  freed  the  island  and  colonies 
from  the  Persian  yoke,and  the  capture  of  Sestos, 
whereby  the  Hellespont  was  opened  to  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  the  Lacedaemonians  abandoned  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.    The 
rapid  advance  of  the  Athenians  towards  uni- 
versal domination  proved  too  late  the  error  they 
had  been  euilty  of  in  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  war  before  its  termination ; 
and  the  Spartan  government  gladly  made  the 
wrongs  sustained  ov  the  Corinthians  in  the  af- 
frdra  of  Corey  ra  ana  Potidaea  a  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Athens."  With  this  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  and  which  was  hardly  less  pernicious 
to  Laconia  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 
War  followed  war  with  varying  success  for 
many  years,  and  terminated  only  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  all,  and  the  extension  of  the  Macedo- 
nian name  and  power  over  the  free  states  of 
Greece.    To  this  succeeded  the  Roman  autho- 
rity, and  the  passage  of  empire  across  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas  from  Macedon  to  Rome. 
"  Under  the  domination  of  Rome,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Greece,  being,  says  Strabo,  rather  regarded  as 
allies  than  as  subjects.    A  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns 
around  Sparta,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleutherolacones,  conferred  upon  it  hy  Augus- 
tus, together  with  other  orivileges,  for  the  zeal 
which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans.  Laconia,  from  its  rugged 
and  mountainous  character,  was  naturally  Uur- 
ren  and  difficult  of  culture ;  such,  in  short,  as 
Euripides  described  in  one  of  his  lost  plays.  The 
epithet  of  nrnutrffd,  applied  by  Homer  to  this 
country,  has  been  supposed  bv  some  to  refer  to. 
its  flreat  extent  compared  with  the  other  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  but  by  others  to  the  number 
of  its  valleys.    Laconia  could  boast  at  one  time 
of  possessing  one  hundred  cities,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  these  were  probably  like  the  demi  of 
Auica,  not  larger  than  viUages.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  countrv,  including  the  Helots, 
who  constituted  by  far  tKe  most  numerous  class, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  270,000  souls."    Cram. 

Lad£,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  lonians.  Eerodot.  6, 
c.  r—Paus.  1,  c.  35.— S^ra*.  17. 

Ladon,  I.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alphetis.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
a  laurel,  and  of  Svrinx  mto  a  reed,  nappened 
near  its  banks.     Strab,  L—Mida,  2,  c.  3.— 

Paus.  8,  c.  QS.^Ovid.  JMW.  1,  v.  659. TL 

Another  in  Elis.    This  little  stream,  now  call- 
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ed  the  Dervieht,  after  flowing  near  tlie  tatf  of 
Pylos,  discharges  itself  into  tne  Peneos. 

LjBSTRfooNcs,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human 
flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts, 
they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his  compa- 
nions. (Vid,  Anlipkeles.)  Th^  were  ol  a 
gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention  their  coontiV,  but  only 
roeaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colony  of 
them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy, 
with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the 
town  of  Formife,  whence  the  epithet  ofJUtubnf- 

f0»ia  is  o(lm  used  for  that  of  .^Vrmtaiia.  PitiL 
,  c.  6.— Orui.  Met.  14,  v.  333,  dec.  FoA.  4. 
ex  Poni.  4,  ep.  10.—Tz€tz.  in  Jjyeovkr.  v.  668. 
and  818.— J5fojii«-.  Od.  10,  v.  8L— iStf .  %  v.  SW. 

LAotai,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

Lambrani,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the  Lam- 
brns.    Swd.  in  Ctes^ 

Lamber,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus^  and  north  of 
the  river  Sperchius^  famous  for  a  siege  it  sup- 
ported after  Alexander's  death.  Vid,  Lamia' 
cum.    Diod.  16^  &c.— Poiu.  7,  c.  6. 

Labojb,  small  islands  of  the  iBgean,  c^iposite 
Troas.    Pirn,  5,  c.  31. 

Lampsacus,  and  LAiiPsicuii,  now  Ldumaki^ 
a  town  of  Asaa  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontisatthenorthof  Abydos.  Priapuswas 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he  was 
reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauch- 
ery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  unnatural 
lust ;  and  hence  the  epithet  Lampsaciut  is  used 
to  express  immodesty  and  wantonness.  Alex- 
ander resolved  to  destroy  the  city  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  more  properly, 
for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  d  Persia. 
It  was,  however,  saved  from  rum  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaximenes.  Vid.  Anaximenes.  It  was 
formerly  called  Pityusa,  and  received  the  name 
of  Lampsacus  from  Lampsace,  a  daughter  of 
Mandron,  a  king  of  Phrygja,  who  gave  mforma- 
tion  to  some  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there,  that  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  con^ired  against 
their  lives.  This  timely  information  saved  them 
fVom  destruction.  The  city  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lamp- 
sacus was  famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of 
wine  was  granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to 
maintain  the  table  of  Themistocles.  Mela,  I. 
c  Id.Strab.  13.— /»aiM.  9,  c.  Zl.^Btrodst.  6, 
c.  117.— C.  Nep.  in  Themist.  c.  Id.— Ovid.  I. 
Trist.  9,  V.  26.  Fast.  8,  V.  345.— Z»w.  33,  c.  38, 
1.  35,  c.  ^.—MaHial.  22,  ep.  17,  52. 

Lamus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campeslris,  flow- 
ing fh>m  mount  Taurus,  the  whole  width  of 
the  country,  into  the  Aulon  Cilicius.  From 
this  river,  which  is  still  called  the  Lamuzo,  the 
district  to  which  it  belonged  was  called  Lamo- 
M&.—iy'AnvUle. 

Lancu.  Three  towns  of  ancient  Hispania 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Lancia.  One  of 
these  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Astures  in 
Tarraconensis,  betwera  the  Durius  and  the 
coast  The  other  places  of  this  name  belonged 
to  Lusitania.    Of  these,  the  one  called  Oppi- 
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daaa  im»  situate  lietween  the  western  bazik  of 
the  Cuda  and  the  sprixifis  of  the  Munda,  (Aton- 
.  tkgOt)  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  a- 
Guardas  and  that  called-  Transcuda,  from  its 
position  also  on  the  Cuda,  may  be  Cmdad 
BodHg9.    lyAtwilU, 

Lanoobardi,  by  corruption  Lombards,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  tne  noithem  barbarian 
hordes  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  over- 
thrown. The  original  seals  of  mis  people  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  from  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  became  known,  and  from 
their  yariousmigrations  during  the  eraat  which 
they  first  present  themselves  to  history.  Their 
Scandinavian  origin  has  been  supported  and 
denied,  and  authorities  of  the  highest  character 
reject  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocate  on  the 
other,  their  connexion  with  the  Germanic  race. 
However  the  truth  may  be  in  relation  to  their 
earliest  settlements,  theXiangobardi  were  settled 
in  Germany  when  their  relation  to  Roman  his- 
tory begins,  and  whatever  differences  charac^ 
terized  them,  may  be  considered  as  distinctions 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a  race.  In  the  reien 
of  Augustus  we  find  this  people  between  tne 
Oder  and  the  Elbe  \  and  by  theyear  dOO  of  our 
era,  they  had  approached  the  DJEinube  and  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  or.  in  other  words,  the 
confines  of  civilization.  Their  particular  pro- 
vince appears  to  have  been  at  this  period,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  modem 
duchy  of  Brandtnburgh.  Few  in  number, 
they  made  up  in  courage  and  ferocity  for  their 
numerical  inferiority ;  and  in  all  the  wars  and 
changes  of  the  barbarians,  they  maintained  their 
fierce  independence.  Even  wnen  migrating  be- 
fore the  new  and  potent  multitude  of  those  who, 
continually  pressmg  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
impelled  the  north  upon  the  centre  and  the  cen- 
tre upon  the  south,  they  appear  rather  to  have 
left  tneir  seats  for  more  auspicious  countries, 
and  not  to  have  fdt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
force.  In  their  wars  with  the  laiiger  tribes  they 
were  invariably  successful,  and,  thQUgh  scarcely 
known  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  then  but 
merely  named,  by  the  time  of  Jastinian  they 
were  sufficiently  known  and  respected  to  be  in- 
vited within  the  pale  of  the  empire.  At  the 
suggestion  of  this  emperor  they  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  of  r^oricum  and  Pannonia.  With 
the  Avars  they  conquered  the  Qepidi,  and  after 
occupying  Pannonia  for  some  time,  they  formal- 
ly determined  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Other 
Harbarians  had  broken  the  barriers  which  the 
vanit}r  of  the  Romans  had  placed  as  the  limits 
of  their  emnlre,  and  as  a  biuwark,  with  the  au- 
thority of  tneir  name,  against  hostile  encroach- 
ment ;  but  the  desire  of  booty  had  been  with 
them  the  governing  principle.  Alboinus,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Italy, 
and  passing,  on  the  invitation  of  Narses,  the 
reristance  of  the  Alps,  be  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  barba- 
rous tribes  between  the  mountains  and  the  Po. 
The  conquests  of  this  savage  hero  changed 
again  the  name  of  all  the  north  of  Italy ;  and 
as  its  Gallic  invaders  had  imparted  to  it  their 
name,  which  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Roman 
rule  it  bore,  so  from  this  successful  attempt  of 
the  Longobardi,  the  name  of  Lombardy,  assign- 
ed to  the  conquests  of  Alboinus,  has  remained  J 
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to  them  through  all  the  changes  of  twelve  ban* 
dred  years,  and  marks  the  linuts  of  lus  victories. 
The  Lombards  from  the  north  spread  quickly 
over  Italy ;  and  the  tributary,  or,  as  we  perhaps 
should  say,  the  feudal  dukes,  established  even  m 
Campania  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lombard 
race.  In  the  middle  ages  three  powers  arose  to 
claim  supremacy  in  Italy ;  the  pope,  as  guardian 
of  the  ecclesiastical  interest  j  the  ezardi  of  Ra- 
venna, to  whom  were  intrusted  the  interests  of 
the  eastern  emperors;  and  the  Lombard  kings, 
who  boldly  claimed  to  be  considered  kings  oi 
Italy.  The  conflict  between  these  powers  was 
long  and  warm  \  the  Lombards  for  a  time  ap- 
peared toprevail,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  church 
obtained  an  ally  in  the  once  redoubted  Franks, 
and  raised  up  a  new  claimant  to  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  were  match- 
ed against  those  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  new  empire  of  the  west, 
established  by  the  Frank  monarch,  was  founded 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
subversion  of  the  Lombard  throne.  Thus  end- 
ed, 774,  the  history  of  this  people,  whO)  after 
having  lived  the  wild  life  of  a  iNomadic  tribe, 
and  causing  terror  even  to  the  savage  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  forests,  succeeded  in  giving 
a  new  throne  and  a  new  name  to  Italy.  From 
this  time  the  name  of  Lombard  implies  merely 
that  the  people  bearing  it  belong  to  Upper  Ita- 
ly, and  conveys  no  longer  the  notion  of .  a  bar- 
birous  character  or  a  peculiar  race ;  and  this 
corrupt  appellation  becomes  less  objectionable 
than  that  original  name  of  Longobardi,  which 
denoted  the  bearded  ferocity  of  the  German 
,  foresters.    Sacchi  OrifiTie  de*  Longobard. 

Lanvyium,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had 
there  a  celebrated  temple,  which  was  frequent- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls,  on  first  entering 
upon  office,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess. 
The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  coverefd  with  a 
goat's  skm,  and  armed  with  a  buckler  andspear, 
and  wore  shoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  Cic.  pro  Mur.  A  Nat.  D, 
1,  c.  29.  pro  MOon.  IO.^Iav.  8,  c.  14:— JtoZ.  13, 
V.  364. 

La6dic£a,'I.  a  ci^  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria,  Phrygia,  ana  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool  of 
its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called  Diospolis, 
and  afterwards  Bkoas.  Phn.  5,  c.  29.—Strab, 
Vit.—Mela,  1,  c.  15.— Cic.  5,  AU.  15.  jtro  Flacc, 
According  to  the  Roman  distribution  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  under  Constantine,  this  was 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  but  attributed  by  Ptolemy 
to  Lydia.  It  stood  on  the  Lycus,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Azopus,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  it  emptied  into  the  Msan- 
der,  and  might  with  almost  equal  propriety  be 
assigned  to  Lydia  or  Phrygia.  The  due  ob- 
servance of  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  into 
Juridical  Conventus,  Ac.  in  the  order  of  time, 
will  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  town's  being  va- 
riously assigned  lo  different  provinces.  As  the 
scat  of  the  imperial  court  for  its  district,  Laodi- 
cea  superseded  Hierapolis  as  the  capital.  Its 
ancient  name  is  stillpartly  preserved  in  that  of 
Lodik,  thoufifh  the  Turks  denominate  it  Edet. 

Bisar,  or  the    Old  CasOe. II.  Another  of 
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Lycaania,  somamed  Combnata,  now  Jnftkiam 

Ladikj  to  the  north-west  of  Iconium. III. 

Another,  samamed  Libani,  from  its  situation 
among  the  mountains  of  that  name.  It  stood 
between  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Eleutheras, 

west  of  Emessa. IV.  A  city  of  the  same 

name  upon  the  coast  lay  opposite  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  from  its 
situation  was  entitled  ad  Mare.  The  name  is 
still  extant,  though  slightly  changed,  in  Ladi- 
kieh.  There  were  other  towns  upon  which  this 
appellation  was  bestowed,  in  honour,  generally, 
01  the  mothers,  ^ves,  and  daughters  of  the 
Syrian  kings. 

JLtAdDicENE,  a  nrovincc  of  Syria,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Laphtstium,  a  mountain  in  Bmotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called  La- 
pkysUus.  It  was  here  that  Atbamas  prepared 
to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom  Jupiter 
saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram,  whence 
the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god. 
Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Larinum,  or  LlRiNA,  now  Larino^  a  town  of 
the  Frentani,  near  the  Tifernus  before  it  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
LariwUes.  Ital.  15,  v.  565.— Cic.  Clu.  63,  4. 
Att.  12, 1.  7,  ep.  13.— Liv.  22,  c.  18, 1. 27,  c.  40. 
—Cos.  a  1,  c.  23. 

Larissa,  I.  "  Laris^  which  still  retains  its 
name  and  position,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  unless  iddeed  the 
Argos  Pelasgicum  of  that  poet  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  it,  and  this  notion  would  not  be  en- 
tirely groundless,  if,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  there 
was  once  a  city  named  Argos  close  to  Larissa. 
The  same  geographer  has  enumerated  all  the 
ancient  towns  of  the  latter  name ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  his  researches  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  been  at  different  periods  occu- 
pied by  that  people.  Steph.  Byz.  sa3r5  that  La- 
rissa (n  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneus,  owed 
its  origin  to  Acrisius.  This  town  was  placed 
in  that  mqst  fertile  part  of  the  province  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhxbi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Larissseans, 
while  the  remainder  were  kept  in  close  subjec- 
tion, and  rendered  tributary.  This  state  of 
thin^  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  continued  till 
the  time  of  Pbilip,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 

Government  of  Thessaly  into  his  own  hands. 
Lccording  to  Aristotle  the  constitution  of  this 
city  was  democratical.  Its  magistrates  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  considered  themselves 
as  dependant  on  their  favour.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians 
derived  from  the  republic  of  Larissa  during  the 
Peloppnnesian  war.  The  Aleuadae,  mentioned 
hy  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the 
tmie  of  the  Persian  inv&sion,  were  natives  of 
this  city.  Larissa  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
soon  alter  the  battle  of  C]rnoscephal8e,  Philip 
havmg  abandoned  the  place,  and  destroyed  all 
the  ToytH  papers  which  were  kept  there.  La- 
rissa was  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  the  first 
war  he  waged  against  the  Romans;  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  some  troops 
despatched  l^  the  latter  for  the  relief  of  the 
place.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  its  citadel  was 
a  place  of  great  strength.  Though  the  territo- 
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ry  of  this  city  was  extremely  rich  and  feitfle,  it 

was  subject  to  great  losses,  caused  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Peneus.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that 
he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Larissa:  but  that 
the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  Old  Larissa 
to  a  Palseo-Castro,  which  is  situated  upon  some 
very  high  rocks  at  four  hours  distance  towards 
the  east.  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  are 
however  of  opinion  that  the  modem  Larissa 
stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city." 

1|.    Another,  sumamed   Cremasie,  "so 

called  from  the  steepness  of  its  situation  was 
also  named  Pelasgia,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Strabo.  The  latter  appellation  might  indeed 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  Pelasgic 
Argoa  of  Homer. 

Atque  olim  Larissa  polens:  M  nabile  fuamdam 
Nunc  super  Argos  arant. 

Larissa  Cremaste  was  in  the  dominion  of  Achil- 
les ;  and  it  is  probable  from  that  drcumatance 
that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  lArissaeus.  At 
a  much  later  period  we  find  this  town  occupied 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  when  at  war  with 
Cassander.  It  was  taken  by  Apustins,  a  Ro- 
man commander  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
with  Perseus,  when  it  was  etitered  by  the  con- 
sul Licinius  Crassus  on  being  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants.  Its  ruins  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dodwell :  *  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
(from  the  village  of  Gradisla)  *  we  arrived  at 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  covered  with  bushes.  The  walls  are 
built  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  summit  of 
which  we  arrived  in  twenty  mmutes ;  the  con- 
struction is  of  the  third  style,  and  finely  built 
with  large  masses.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  Larissa  Cremasie, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Achilles }  and  I 
conceive  there  is  an  error  in  the  text  of  Strabo 
respecting  its  distance  from  Echinus;  for  twen- 
ty stadia  fshould  propose  to  substitute  one  han- 
dred  and  twenty ;  which,  calculating  something 
less  than  thirty  stadia  an  hour,  corresponds  with 
four  hours  and  a  half,  which  it  took  ns  to  per- 
form the  journey.  Its  situation  is  remarkably 
strong;  and  its  lofty  and  impending  aspect  me- 
rits the  name  of  Cremaste.'  Sir  W.  Grell  says, 
*  the  form  of  Larissa  was  like  that  of  many 
very  ancient  Grecian  cities,  a  triangle  with  a 
citadel  at  its  highest  point.  The  acropolis,  in 
which  are  the  tragments  of  a  Doric  temple,  is 
coimected  with  a  branch  of  Othrys  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  over  which  water  was  conducted  to 
the  city.  It  is  accessible  on  horseback  on  the 
side  nearest  MakdOa ;  and  from  it  is  seen  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  the 
whole  range  of  (Eta,  and  over  it  Parnassus.' 
Beyond  is  Alope,  ascribed  hj  Homer  to  Achil- 
les, and  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  stood 
between  Larissa  Crem&ste  and  Echinus.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Alitrope  noticed  by 
Scylax,  and  retains  its  name  on  the  shore  of  the 

Melian  gulf  below  MakaUa:*    Cram. IIL 

A  town  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes  between  Epi- 
phania  and  Apamea.  Its  nuxlern  name,  accord- 

mg  to  D' Anvflle,  is  SHza/r. IV.  The  ruins 

of  a  city  in  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Zabus,  indicated  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand the  site  of  an  ancient  city  named  Larissa, 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Medea. 
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hiMmmtf  ft  river  of  Peloponnesiis,  floving 
ftmn  mount  Scoltis,  and  forming  the  boundary 
of  Achaia  and  Elis. 

Labius  lacbb,  a  celebrated  piece  of  water 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Lago  di  Como,  On 
the  borders  of  this  division  of  lialia  and  of  Rhae- 
tia  the  river  Addua  spread  itself  into  a  lake 
which,  receiving  at  the  same  lime  tributary 
streams  from  the  Alps,  became  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  celebrated  sheets  of  water  in  an- 
cient Ital^,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  celebrity  in 
modem  tmies  and  with  its  modem  name.  Ilere 
niny  had  two  villas,  and  the  fountain  of  which 
he  speaks  yet  bears  the  name  of  the  naturalist 
The  lake  and  its  surrounding  country  are  thus 
described  in  the  Classical  Tour.  "  The  lake 
of  Comoy  or  the  LaHan  (for  so  it  is  still  called, 
not  unfrequently  even  by  the  common  people) 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  and  is 
fifty  miDes  in  length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth, 
ana  from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its 
form  is  serpentine,  and  its  banks  are  indented 
with  frequent  creeks  and  harbours ;  it  is  subject 
to  sudden  suualh,  and  sometimes,  even  when 
calm,  to  swells  violent  and  unexpected ;  both  are 
equally  dangerous.  The  latter  are  more  fre- 
ouently  experienced  in  the  branch  of  the  lake 
that  terminates  at  Como  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the 
Adda  forms  at  Lecco,  Tlie  mountains  that  bor- 
der the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren  or 
naked:  their  lower  regions  are  generally  cover- 
ed witn  olives,  vines,  and  orchards;  the  middle 
is  encircled  with  groves  of  chesnut  of  great 
height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions  are 
either  downs,  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  very  elevated  ridges,  which 
are  necessarDy  either  naked  or  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continaed  steep,  but  usually  interrapted  by  fields 
and  levels  extending  in  some  places  into  wide 
plains,  which  supply  abundant  space  for  every 
Kind  of  cultivation.  These  fertile  plains  are 
generally  at  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  two 
Uiirds,  of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near  these 
levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  that 
80  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  cultivation  is  not  the  onljr  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Lorum  territory ;  various  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now,  asthey  were 
anciently,  spread  over  its  surface,  and  daily 
opened  m  the  bowels  of  its  mountains ;  besides 
quarries  of  marbles,  which  supply  Milan,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  cities  with  the  materials 
and  the  ornaments  of  their  most  magnificent 
ehurches.'^    Eustace. 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Latj^rivm,  the  villa  of  GL  Cicero  at  Arpinum, 
near  the  Liris.  Cie.  ad  AUic  10,  ep.  1.  el.  4, 
eg.  7,  ad  fr.  3.  ep.  l.-^Plin.  15,  c.  15. 
Latini,  theinhanitantsof  Latium.  Vid.  LaUitm. 
Lathtm.  "The  name  of  Latium  was  at 
first  given  to  that  portion  of  Italy  only  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
caean  promontory,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast ;  but  subsequenthr  this  last  boun- 
dary was  removed  to  the  river  Liris,  now  Qari- 
gltanOf  whence  arose  the  distinction  of  Latium 
Antiquum  and  Novum.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  sotithem  boundary  of  Latium  was  extend- 
ed firooa  die  Liiis  to  tkiie  moath  of  the  river  Yul- 


tumus  and  the  Massic  hills.  Latium  Antiquum 
may  be  considered  as  bounded  to  the  norUi  by 
the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  the  Latins  being  sepa- 
rated firom  the  Sabines  by  the  former  river,  and 
from  theTuscans  by  the  latter ;  to  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  river  Ufens  and  the  Volscian 
mounUiins,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  Even  in  this  narrow  territory  it  will  be 
obsenred  that  many  tribes  are  included  which 
were  not  originally  incorporated  into  the  Latin 
confederacy,  and  consequently  did  not  ofier  sa- 
crifice in  common  on  the  Alban  mount,  nor 
meet  in  the  general  assembly  held  at  the  source 
of  the  Aqua  Ferentina.  The  earliest  records 
of  ItaUan  history,  as  we  are  assured  by  Diony- 
sius  df  Halicamassus,  represented  the  plains  of 
Latium  as  first  inhabited  oy  the  Siculi,  a  people 
of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitka  to 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  mez^ 
tioned,  even  had  they  not  acquired  additional 
historical  importance  from  their  subsequent  mi- 
gration to  the  celebrated  island  from  thence  nam- 
ed Sicily.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  and 
apparently  on  sufficient  pounds,  whether  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  m  regard  to  the  first 
possession  of  Latium  by  the  Siculi,  be  correct; 
for  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily  they  are  s&id  to  have 
found  that  island  already  occupied  by  the  Sica^ 
I  ni,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates,  came  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain, 
having  been  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
Llgurians;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this 

nle  crossed  over  directly  irom  Spain  to  Sicir 
re  must  admit,  with  Freret,  that  Uiey  like- 
wise traversed  Italy,  and  havinggradually  ad- 
vanced towards  the  extremity  II  that  coimtry, 
finally  passed  into  the  adjacent  island.    It  is 
plain,  however,  from  several  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  occupation  of  ItSy  by  the  Si- 
cani  was  something  more  than  a  transient  paa- 
sftge  through  that  country.    Respecting  the  Si- 
culi, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  their 
origin,  orihe  countiy  which  they  occupi^  prior 
to  their  settlement  m  Italy.    So  remote  indeed 
was  the  period  of  this  event,  that  Dionysius 
appears  to  have  considered  them  as  settled  there 
from  time  inmiemorial.    But  this  opinion  is  too 
unsatisfactory  to  allow  the  modem  antiquary 
to  acquiesce  in  it ;  accordingly  we  find  many 
systems  advanced  by  writers  of  that  class  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  ancient  people.  011- 
vicri  concluded  that  they  came  from  Greece, 
because  Ancona  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Siculi,  while  other  writers  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  Greek  city.    But  it  is  mudi 
more  probable  that  by  the  Siculi  of  Pliny  we 
are  to  understand  a  Syracusan  colony,  of  which 
Strabo  makes  mention,  and  to  which  Juvenal 
alludes  when  he  calls  the  city  in  question  the 
Doric  Ancona,  Freret,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that*  the  Siculi  were  an  Illy riaa  nation, 
who  settled  in  Italy  not  long  after  the  Libumi, 
a  people  of  the  same  race,  had  established  them- 
selves in  that  country.  This  learned  writer  has 
not  made  Us  acquainted  on  what  authority  he 
grounded  this  assertion,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  relied  chiefly  on  a  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which 
the  Siculi  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
Libumi,  as  having  anciently  possessed  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  country  in  the  province  which 
was  aflerwiirds  called  Picenum :  he  might  abo 
be  jiMhtcfH^  to  think  that  his  opinion  derived 
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•ome  support  from  Ptolenrr,  vho  mentions  the 
SienliotaB  as  a  people  of  Ualmatia.  It  would 
hardly  be  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  this  opi- 
ikioQ  of  Freret  withom  farther  evidence^  espe- 
cially as  it  is  foond  to  be  at  yariance  with  the 
express  testimony  of  a  writer  whose  authority, 
on  matteR  connected  with  the  history  of  Sicily, 
on^ht  not  to  be  hastily  rejected,  we  mean  that  of 
Philistus  of  Syracuse,  who,  as  Dionysios  re- 
ports, asserted  that  the  Siculi  were  Ligurians, 
and  that  haying  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
UmbriandPelasgi,  they  crossed  over  into  Sici- 
ly. This  is  also  the  account  which  Silius  Ita- 
licus  has  followed.  There  is  no  point  so  clear- 
ly established  with  respect  to  the  Siculi  as  that 
of  their  having  occupied,  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  Latin  plams  and  part  of  Etruria.  Placea 
therefore  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  their 
connexion  with  Lisuria  may  readily  oe  con:, 
ceived,  while  their  ulyrian  origin  becomes  pro- 
|X)rtionably  improbable.  On  the  same  supposi- 
tion likewise  we  can  well  understand  how  this 
people  may  have  been  driven  south  along  the 
western  coast  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pe- 
la^gi  and  the  Aborigines ;  but  if  we  allow  with 
Pliny  that  they  had  formed  settlements  on  the 
Adriatic  also,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  nation  so  largely  disseminated  and  so  firmly 
settled  could  have  been  expelled  from  Italy.  It 
is  evident  also  that  the  Siculi  did  not  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  Aborigines,  their  con- 
stant enemies,  were  placed  between  them  and 
the  Adriatic.  Lastly,  we  may  adduce,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  Ligorian  origm  of  the  Siculi,  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Festus,  which  stated  that 
the  Sacrani,  who  are  the  same  people  as  the 
Aborigines,  ejroelled  the  Ligurians  and  the  Si- 
culi from  the  Septimontium,  or  Rome.  Diony- 
aius  likewise  mentions  the  Ligurians  among  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  was  first  composed.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  people 
who  compelled  the  Siculi  tq  abandon  Latium. 
Dionyslus  informs  as,  that  Pbilistus  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  PelasgL  Thu- 
<^dides  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opici ;  while 
Antiochns  of  Sjrracuse,  a  still  more  ancient 
writer,  represents  the  Siculi  as  flying  from  the 
(EnotrL  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  dis- 
crepance, it  is  pretty  evident,  that  under  these 
difiterent  names  of  IJmbri,  Opici,  and  CEn'otri, 
the  same  people  are  designated  whom  Diony- 
'  sius  and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term 
Aborigines.  Having  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed of  this  ancient  race  under  the  bead  of  Um- 
bria,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  section  which  relates  to  that 
province,  and  pass  on  to  trace  rapidly  the  sequel 
of  the  history  of  Latium.  The  Aborigines,  in- 
termixing; with  several  Pelagic  colonies,  occu- 
pied Latium,  and  soon  formed  themselves  into 
the  several  communities  of  Latini,  RutuH,  Her- 
nici,  and  Volsci,  even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  supposed  arrival  of  ^neas.  Of  that 
event  it  is  scarce  necessary  for  ns  to  speak  at 
length,  since  it  has  been  already  discussed  by 
others  as  fully  as  the  subject  admits  of.  The 
question  indeed  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this 
.  narrow  compass.  Are  we  to  form  our  notions 
of  the  Trojan  prince  by  what  we  read  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Iliad  1  If  so,  we  are  there  told 
plunly  that  JBneas  and  his  descendants  remain- 
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ed  in  possession  of  the  Trood  for  many  gcnen- 
tions.  (U.  Y.  307.)  Consequently  Homer  him- 
self furnishes  the  best  argument  against  the  co- 
lony of  JElneas  in  Latium.  If  we  are  not  to 
form  our  judgment  from  what  is  related  of  the 
son  of  Anchisesin  the  Iliad,  then  he  becomes  a 
mere  fictitious  character,  the  reality  of  whose  ad- 
ventures canupt  afibrd  ground  for  historical  dis- 
cussion. Notwithstanding  that  Dicmysius  la- 
bours anxiously  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of 
.£ne9s  in  Latium.  he  is  oblu;ed  to  confess  thai 
by  the  accounts  oi  all  the  older  historians,  such 
as  Hellanicus,  Cephalo  of  Oergithus.  and  He- 
gesippus,  the  Trojan  prince  did  not  advance  be- 
yond Thrace,  or  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  We 
would  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  some  modem 
writers,  who  consider  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
colony  as  an  iDvention  of  the  Romans  to  please 
Augustus:  it  is  evident,  from  Dionysius's  ac- 
count, that  there  were  some  traditions  to  this 
efi^ect  among  the  Greeks  long  befot«  they  knew 
any  thing  of  Rome.  There  seems  no  ob|ection, 
therefore,  to  our  admitting  the  arrival  of  a  chief 
called  ^neas  on  the  Latin  coast,  though  he 
might  neither  be  the  son  of  Anchises,  nor  in 
any  respect  connected  with  Troy.  If  he  came 
from  the  Thracian  iBnea,  as  most  accounts  im- 
ply, the  name  of  that  city  might  have  occasion- 
ed the  error.  Various  etjrmoiogies  of  the  names 
of  Latium  and  the  Latins  are  to  be  met  within 
ancient  writers ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  th^ 
should  not  be  derived  from  a  chief  called  Lati- 
nus,  of  whom  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  heard, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Latins  as  a  distinct  people  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Priscl  Latini  was  first  given  to 
certain  cities  of  Latium,  supposed  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Latinus  Silvius,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  most  of  which  were  afterwards 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  Ancns  Martins  and 
Tarquinius  Prlscus.  In  the  rei^  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbos,  we  find  the  Latm  nation  unit- 
ed under  the  form  of  a  confederate  republic,  and 
acknowledging  that  ambitions  prince  as  the  pro- 
tector of  their  league.  After  the  expul^on  of 
the  tyrant  from  Rome,  we  are  told  that  the  La- 
tins, who  Yavoured  his  cause,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, the  Latins  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  some  years  afterwards,  for  having 
taken  no  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at  Rome, 
which  finally  led  to  the  secession  uf  the  people 
to  the  mons  Sacer,  and  for  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  on 
that  occasion ;  he  adds  also,  that  a  perpetual 
league  was  formed  atthaf  time  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Latins.  However,  about  143  years 
afterwards,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebelling, 
and  refusing  to  supply  the  Ufmal  quota  of  troops 
which  they  bad  agreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of 
Rome.  Their  bold  demand,  which  was  urged 
through  L.  Annius  Setinus  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate, that  one  of  the  consuls  at  least  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  nation,  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, A  war  follqwed,  which  was  rendered  re- 
markable from  the  event  of  the  execution  of 
young  Manlius  by  order  of  his  father,  and  the 
devotion  of  Decius.  After  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  finally 
reduced  to  sobjection,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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1^  towns,  which  dperieitced  greater  lenity, 
•nd  Latiom  thenceforth  ceased  to  he  an  inde- 
pendent state.  At  that  time  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man dtuens  had  been  granted  to  afev  only  of 
the  Latin  cities ;  but,  at  a  later  ^riod,  the  Grac- 
chi sooght  to  level  all  sach  distmctions  between 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried.  The  Social  war  follow- 
ed; and  though  the  confederates  were  finally 
conquered,  alter  a  long  and  desperate  contest, 
the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  that  all 
the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  by  Syllaj  and  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  republic  that  the  Latins 
were  admitted  generally  to  participate  in  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Gluirites." 
Cram. 

Latmds,  a  moimtain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus. 
It  is  fiimous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Latmius  Htros.  Vid. 
Bndfmitm,  Mda,  1,  c.  IT^Ovid.  TYist,  S, 
▼.  299.  Art.  Am,Z,Y.  83.— PKi».  5,  c.  29:— 
Sirab.  14.— Oic.  1,  Tkis.  38. 

Latobrigi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gkiul,  of  whom 
we  know  but  liule.  According  to  Caesar  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ^elvetii,  Rauraci, 
and  Tnlingi.    Cos.  B.  0. 1, 5. 

Latopolis,  a  city  of-  Egjrpt,  in  the  Thebaid, 
''so  called^ from  a  fish  that,  was  there  adored, 
bears  now  the  name  of  .Ajtio,' which  signifies 
illustrious."    lyAnviUe. 

Lavinium,  or  Lavinum,  a  town  of  Italv,  the 
capital  of  Latium  during  the  rejgn  of  iEneas, 
"  said  to  have  been  founded  by  that  prince  on 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Latmus :  this 
story,  however,  would  go  but  little  towards  pro- 
ving the  existence  of  siKh  a  town,  if  it  were  not 
actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
by  Strabo  and  other  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was 
assassinated.  Strabo  mentions  that  Lavinium 
had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  Which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  The  inhabitants  are 
termed  by  Pliny,  Laviniates  lUonenses.  Lar 
vinium  and  Laurentium  were  latterly  united 
tmder  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavinium.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
Co  Lavinium.  Cluverins  placed  it  near  the 
church  of  S.  Par&nella ;  Holstenius  on  the  hill 
called  MmU  di  Levano ;  but  more  recent  topo- 
graphers concur  in  fixing  it  at  a  place  called 
Pro^o,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast" 
Cfwm.— Ftr^.  JEn.  1,  v.  262.— Stroft.  b.-^Duh 
^¥^,  Hal.  1.— Liv.  1,  c  Sl.—JuaUn.  43,  c.  2. 

LAxmBACOM,  atown  atthe  confluence  of  the  Ens 
and  the  Danube,  now  Lorek.  It  wa.<«  the  place  of 
rendezvous  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube. 

Laurkntini,  a  name  belonging  properly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurentum,  but  applied  also 
to  the  subjects  of  king  Latinus  in  general. 

LAtTRENTOM, "  the  Capital  of  Latinus,  accord- 
ing to  the.  opinion  ot  the  best  topographers, 
must  have  stood  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ostia, 
and  near  the  spot  now  called  PaUrno,  Of  the 
existence  of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  JBneas  and  the  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be 
BO  doubt;  without  going  80  far  oaek  as  to  Sft- 


turn  and  Picus,  it  maybe  asserted  that  the  ori- 
gin of  Laurentum  is  most  ancient,  since  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium 
in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
recorded  by  Polybius.  Though  Laurentum 
joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  lake  Regiilus,  it 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  Roman  interests.  Of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory we  know  but  little,  Lucan  represents  it  as 
having  fallen  into  ruins,  and  become  deserted 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  Laurentum  appears  to  have 
been  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavi- 
nium ;  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  bv  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
vinium. This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Fron- 
tinus  and  Sjrmmachus,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions collected  by  Vulpius.  The  district  of  Lau- 
rentum must  have  been  of  a  very  woody  and 
marshy  nature.  The  Silva  Lanrentina  is  no- 
ticed oy  Julius  Obsequens ;  and  Herodian  re- 
ports, that  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on 
account  of  the  laurel  groves  which  grew  there ; 
the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particular- 
ly salutary.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Lauren- 
tum is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  {JEn.  7, 50.) 
The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous  for  the 
number  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  We  are  told  that 
Scipioand  Loelius,  when  released  from  the  cares 
of  business,  oft^n  resorted  to  this  neighbourhood, 
and  amused  themselves  by  gathering  shells  on 
the  shore.  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laurenmm 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in 
winter;  and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that 
they  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  city 
than  detached  dwelling.  £venr  lover  of  an- 
tiquity is  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  mi- 
nute description  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat. 
The  precise  spot  which  should  be  assigned  to 
this  villa  has  oeen  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  topographers.  Holstenius  places  it  at 
PatetTUfy  but  in  this  respect  he  was  probably 
mistaken,  as  the  generality  of  antiquaries  con- 
sider the  remains,  which  exist  on  that  site,  as 
those  of  Laurentum ;  besides,  Patemo  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  whereas  Pliny's  re- 
treat was  close  to  it.  We  would  rather  follow 
the  opinion  of  Fabretti,  Lancisi,  and  Vulpius, 
who  fix  the  site  of  the  villa  at  la  Piastra^  a 
hamlet  nearly  midway  between  Laurentum  and 
Ostia.  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  farm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood."   Cram. 

Laurium,  "  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines, 
was  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Asty- 
palsan  promontory  to  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Rafti^  the  ancient  Prasise,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  produce 
of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmae;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took 
place  annuallv.  Themistocles,  however,  during 
a  war  with  -ffigina,  advised  them  to  apply  this 
money  to  the  construction  of  200  galleys ;  a 
measure  which  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  naval  ascendency  of  the  Athenians.  Thu- 
cydides  reports,  that  the  LacedaBmonian  army, 
in  their  second  invasion  of  Attica,  advanced  m 
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liiisdirectioiias&rasLaiiritim.  The  produce 
of  the  mines  had  already  much  dimuushed  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon.  We  collect  from  his 
mccoont  that  they  were  then  farmed  by  priyale 
persons,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  republic 
m  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  they  extract- 
ed;  but  he  strongly  urged  the  government  to 
talDB  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving 
that  they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  re- 
venue to  the  state.  These  private  establish- 
ments were  called  iffarrh^ia  h  T9it  d^Y9f€(ots. 

Nicias  is  said  to  have  employed  at  one  tmie  1000 
•laves  in  the  mines.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
wrote ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever, was  extracted  from  the  old  scoriee,  as  the 
ancient  miners  were  not  much  skUled  in  the  art 
of  smeltixig  the  ore.  '  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  sur- 
vey of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
many  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with 
which  the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  observ- 
ed traces  of  the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  Ke- 
ratia.  The  site  of  the  smelting  furnaces  may 
be  traced  to  the  southward  of  Tkorico  tat  some 
miles,  immense  quantities  of  scoriae  occurring 
there.'  These  wcm  probably  placed  near  the 
aea-coast  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  import  The  mines  were 
aimated  much  higher  along  the  central  range  of 
hills."    Cram. 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  whose  situation 
18  uncertain.  According  to  a  learned  geograr 
pher^ "  it  is  now  Lawrip  in  Valentia,  a  small 
Tillage,  once  a  town  of  great  stiengtn,  which 
Sertorius  be^^ed,  look,  and  burned ;  even  then 
when  Pompey,  whose  confederates  the  Lauro- 
nites  were,  stood  with  his  whole  army  nigh 
enough  unto  the  flame  to  warm  his  hands,  and 
yet  durst  not  succour  it."    Bsifl.  Comi. 

Laus,  now  LainOf  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lucania.    Strab.  6. 

Laus  Pompbia,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded  by  a 
colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lautumlb,  or  Latomijb,  a  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysius,  and 
now  converted  into  a  subterraneous  garden, 
filled  with  numerous  shrubs,  flourishing  in  lux- 
uriant variety.  Cie.  Fir.  5,  c.  37.— I^r.  96,  V.  27. 

Lebad£a,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  west  of  Coronea,  more  anciently  call- 
ed Mjidea.  *'  This  city  was  celebrated  in  anti- 
^luity  for  the  oracle  of  Trophonios,  situated  in 
a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who 
consulted  the  Fates  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies,  which  are 
accurately  detailed  by  Pansanias,  who  also 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  sacred  cavern. 
The  oracle  was  already  in  considerable  repute 
in  the  time  of  Crossus,  who  consulted  it,  as  wdl 
as  Mardonius.  The  victory  of  Leiictra  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  so- 
lemn assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Le- 
badea,  after  the  action  to  return  thanks.  This 
was  known,  however,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of 
Epaminondas.  Strabo  caUs  the  presiding  deity 
Jupiter  Trophonius.  The  geographer  Dicaear- 
cbus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus,  wrote  a 
full  account  of  the  oracle.  He  brie^  alludes 
to  it  in  his  description  of  Greece. 

n^cf  AtBuSU  col  Ufiv  Tfw^vfUn 
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Below  the  cave  were  the  grove  and  ' 
Trophonius.  the  fountains  of  Lethe  andl 
mo^e,  and  the  temples  of  Proserpine,  Ceres, 
Jupiter,  and  ApoUo  \  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Bona 
Fortuna;  all  oi  which  were  filled  with  statues 
by  the  first  artists ;  whence  Pausanias  observes 
that  Lebadea  was  as  richly  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  It  is  how- 
ever said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  iroopi 
ofMithridates."    Cram, 

LcBEDoa,  or  Lebedos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were  yearly 
observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysiraachus 
destroyed  it, and  carried  pert  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  It  had  been  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Codnia. 
Strab.U.'-BariU,  1.  ep.  11,  v.  %—BtrodoL  1, 
c.  1491— Cic.  1,  Div.  3$. 

Lechjbum,  now  Pdago^  a  port  of  Corinth  in 
the  boy  of  Corinth.  Stat,  TM.  3,  v.  381.— 
lAv.  &,  c.  33.  Sir  William  Gell  observes, 
"  Lechseum  is  thirty>five  minutes  distant  from 
Corinth,  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  ma- 
gazines, and  a  custom-house.  East  of  it,  the 
remains  of  the  port  are  yet  visible  at  a  idace 
where  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel  into  the  fieldsL 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modem  Venetian 
fort." 

Lbctom,  a  promontory,  now  Copr  BoAd,  se- 
parating Troas  from  iEolia.  This  constituting 
the  norUiem  limit  of  Phrygia  Minor  under  the 
Roman  government,  formed  consequently  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  Asia,  properly  so  call- 
ed by  the  Romans.    Liv,  37,  c.  37. 

Ledus,  now  Ldzr,  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modem  Montpelier.    Mela^  3,  c.  5. 

Lelegss,  (a  Xsfia^  to  goUntr,)  a  wandering 
people,  composed  of  diflferent  unconneeted  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  Troad  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  driven  towards  C^ria  on  the 
termination  of  that  contest  and  the  destmctioa 
of  Troy.  Such  is  one  account  of  this  obscure 
and  very  ancient  race.  We  arc  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  weak  authority  on  which 
this  notion  rests,  and  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
account,  to  inquire  fhrUier  into  the  orijgin  of  this 
people,  and  we  shall  find  them  seltlme,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  European  population,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acamania,  iEtolia,  Locris,  and  Bcn- 
otia.  Though  we  do  not  deny  the  early  mix- 
ture of  the  Carians  and  Lel^es,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  early  residence  of  the  latter,  if 
the  temporary  occupation  of  a  place  by  so  migra- 
tory a  people  can  be  called  a  residence,  was  in 
the  westem  continent,  and  probably  in  Thrace 
or  Macedonia  Their  appearance,  nevertheless 
in  the  southern  peniosula,  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  oeriod  of  authentic  history,  because 
Lelegia,  (the  earliest  name  of  Laconia,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  relied  on  by  Pansanias) 
came  from  them,  or  from  Lelex  their  prince,  who 
flourished  at  an  era  purely  mythological.  The 
same  geographer  believed  them  to  have  had  their 
first  seats  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  an 
opinion  which  cannot  stand,  because  it  is  op- 
posed by  reason  and  analogy,  but  which  mani- 
festly proves  the  early  settlement  of  the  Leleges 
in  those  r^ons.  When  from  this  place  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  pikssed  over 
to  the  islands,  in  the  sea  that  separated  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Carians,  if  Herodotus  may  be  relied  oa; 
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but  it  is  ceitainlj  more  oonsanant  -with  proba- 
hility,  that  this  occaf  red  upon  their  emimtion 
from  the  islands  to  the  eastern  shore.  We  may 
still  farther  obsenre,  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  Leleges  from  the  other 
primitive  trib^  of  Greece,  who  were  frequently 
Dlended  in  part,  and  who  were  still  more  fre- 
quently confused  by  the  ignorance  of  historians 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.  Stwad.  7  and  Q.^Homer.  n.  21,  v. 
86.— P/t«.  4,  c.  7, 1. 5,  c.  30.-- Fir^.  JEn,  8,  v. 
735.— Potts.  3,  c.  1. 

LBt.EGKis,a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because 
once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.    PHn.  5,  c.  S9. 

XjBmanis,  a  place  in  Britam,  where  Caesar  is 
supposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore 
placed  by  some  at  Lvmne  in  Ksnt. 

Lbmannus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Geneva.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Geneva  or 
Lausanne,    Lucan.  1.  v.  396.— Mfc2a,  3,  c.  5. 

Lemnos,  an  islana  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  ^ffean  Sea,  south-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Athos  87  miles,  towards  the  islands  of  Imbros 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  minor.  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnitts  patera 
who  fell  there  when  thrown  from  heaven  By  Ju- 
piter. {Vid.  Vulcandu.)  It  was  celebrated  for 
two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lemnian 
women  murdering  ^heir  husbands  ( Vid.  Hip-- 
Ajwfe,)  and  that  of  the  Lenmians,  or  Pelasgi, 
in  killing  all  the  children  they  had  had  bv  some 
Athenian  women^  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruel^ 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lemnian  ac- 
Uans^  which  is  applied  to  all  barbarous  and  in- 
human deeds.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Lemnos 
were  the  Pelasei.  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who 
were  mardered  fcy  their  wives.  After  them 
came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by 
the  Argomauis,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1100  vears  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  famoas  for  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  chalk,  called  terra  Lernnia  and 
terra  sigiUata ;  and  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of 
Crete  and  Egypt  Some  remains  of  it  were 
still  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  island  of 
Lemnos,  now  called  StdUinefie.wtiS  reduced 
tmder  the  power  of  AUiens  by  Miltiades,  and 
the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  to 
emigrate.  Vtrg.  jEn.  8,  v.  454.— flbmcr.  11. 
1,  V.  593.— C.  Nep,  in  MiU.-'Strab.  1,  3  and 
I.^Berodat.  6,  c.  140.— A«?to,  3,  c.  l.—Apolr 
Ion.  1,  <«r^.—  Place.  3,  v.  78.— Orui.  Art.  Am. 
3,  V.  erSL—SUU.  3,  TkA.  374.  Thcprincipal 
cities  were  Hephaistia  and  Mjrrina.  The  latter 
stood  upon  the  point  or  cape  thiat  looked  towards 
.  mount  Athos,  whose  shadow,  it  was  said,  was 
seen  in  the  market-place  of  this  city  at  a  parti- 
cular season  HephaJstia  may  be  supposed 
fhmi  its  name  to  havebeenpeculiarlv  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Vulcan,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  island ;  but  its  wars  with  the  soldiers  of 
Mahomet,  and  its  resistance  under  the  conduct 
of  the  dau^ter  of  its  Venetian  ^vemor,  have 
rendered  its  modem  fame  superior  to  any  that 
it  derives  from  antiquity.  It  was  well  provided 
with  bap  and  creeks,  which  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  want  of  rivers,  and  the  soil  was 
for  the  most  part  fruitfrd  and  productive.  There 
itiU  remains  one  haiboiir,  sufficient  for  the  di- 


minished trade  of  the  Island,  which  now,  in  a 
circumference  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  contains 
but  a  population  of  about  8000  souls.  The  re- 
mains of  an  extinct  volcano  have  been  discov- 
ered here,  and  the  eruptions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, may  account  fur  the  fable  by  which  the  god 
of  fire  is  represented  to  have  dwelt  in  uiis 
island. 

Lemovicbs,  a  people  of  GMlia  Celtica,  in 
that  part  which  was  afterwards  attached  to 
A(iuitania.  Their  capital  was  AngusturitunA, 
Limoges,  though  Ptolemy  makes  it  Katiastum. 
The  province  of  Limausin,  or  that  region  which 
forms  the  department  de  la  Hauie  Vtenne^  cor- 
responds to  their  territory,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Vienme.  The  Lemovices  are  again  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  in  the  same  passage  as  that  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  the  position  given 
above ;  in  the  second  instance  they  would  seem 
to  belong  to  Armorica,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
text  is  here  cornii)r.    Cos,  Bell.  Gal.  7,  75. 

Leocorion.     Vid.  Athena. 

Leontiuh,  and  Leontimi,  I.  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubosa, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  Laestrigones :  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lastri' 
gmii  cfonpi.  The  country  was  extremely  fruit- 
xul,  whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.  Thejpeople  of  Leontium  im- 
plored the  assistance  or  the  Athenians  against 
the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  437,  and  the  eloquence 
ofGorgias,  the  Leontine  rhetorician,  was  chosen 
as  the  persuasive  intercessor  with  the  republi- 
cans or  Greece.  The  result  of  this  emoassy. 
and  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  adoption  en 
the  quarrels  of  the  Leontmes  by  Athens,  are 
well  known  in  the  appointment  of  Alcibiades 
and  others  to  take  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  his  recall,  the  defeat  of  the  other  generals, 
the  dest^ction  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  ana 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  disastrous  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  modem 
Lewbini  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Leontium. 

II.  A  town  of  the  same  name  in  Achaia, 

one  of  the  twelve  original  cities  of  that  division 
of  the'  Peloponneseus.  It  was  near  mount 
Scollis,  and  is  mentioned  by  Polybins.  T%ucyd, 
e.—Poliyb.  l.—Otnd.  FasL  4,  v.  4IS1.-^Jtal.  14, 
V.  136.— Oic.  in  Verr.  5. 

Leontos,  a  river  of  Coelo  Sjrria,  called  at  its 
mouth,  in  modem  times  Casemieh^  but  through 
the  rest  of  its  course  Leiioni  or  Lanie.  Vtd. 
Lihanus. 

Leponth.  "The  Lepontii  inhabited  the 
high  Alps,  whence  flow  tne  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Tesiuj  and  the  name  of  Leventina, 
which  distinguishes  among  many  valleys  that 
through  which  the  Tesin  runs,  is  formed  of  the 
name  of  this  nation;  who  on  the  other  side  ex- 
tended in  the  Pennine  valley,  where  they  pos- 
sessed Oscela,  now  Damo  d!  Osula.  tfAnviUe, 
Communicating  their  name  to  the  mountains 
amone  which  they  dwelt,  and  which  separated 
Italy  from  Helvetia,  they  were  surroimded  bv 
the  innumerable  Alpine  tribes  of  RhoBtia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

Leptts,  I.  the  name  of  a  large  city  of  the 
Tripolitana  in  Africa.  It  was  situated  near  the 
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Syrtis  Major,  a  litae  to  the  west,  and  the  rains 
that  now  bear  the  name  of  Lebida  indicate  the 
site  of  this  ancient  place.  Leptis  Magna  was 
the  principal  of  the  three  cities  from  which  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  it  stood  has 

Deen  denominated  Tripolis. II.    Another, 

now  LemUif  west  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  in  the 
fertile  country  of  Byzaciam,  and  of  coarse  be- 
yond the  TripoUtaoa.  Though  a  place  of  much 
importance,  it  was  called  Minor  to  distinguish 
it  trom  the  former.  This  Leplis  stood  about 
eighteen  Roman  miles  from  Adrumetum.  It 
paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, by  way  of  tribute.  Jbucan.  2,  v.  251. — 
Plin.  5,  c  19.— SaUusi.  in  Jug.  73.— Mela,  1,  c. 
8.—Strab.  3,  v.  256.— Cos.  C.  2,  c.  38.— Ci^.  5. 
Verr.  50. 

Lbru,  an  island  in  the  Mgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  in- 
habitants were  very  dishonest  Strab.  10.^ 
Bgrodot.  5,  c.  125. 

LerIna,  or  PljlNasia,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean^  now  Leria^  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
at  the  east  of  tke  Rhone.     TacU.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Lbrna,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the  po- 
ets, the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their  mur- 
dered husbands.  It  was  there  also  that  Hercu- 
les killed  the  famous  hydra.  The  fountain 
Amymone,  the  Halcyonian  pool,  the  torrent 
Chimarrus,  and  the  nver  Erasinus,  famous  in 
themselves,  contributed  to  form  this  still  more 
celebrated  pool  or  marsh.  A  modem  traveller 
relates,  that,  overgrown  with  grass  and  reeds, 
an  incurious  passenger  might  not  observe  this 
famed  and  ancient  lake,  which  still  retains  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  its 
former  properties  and  peculiarities.  Its  small 
channel  anording,  as  it  discharges  itself  by  a 
little  stream  into  the  Argolic  gulf,  abundance 
of  water  for  a  few  mills  that  are  seated  on  its 
banks,  the  surrounding  people  are  for  the  most 
part  millers;  they  inform  the  inquirer  that  the 
pool  is  bottomless,  and  no  doubt  tlie  tradition  to 
that  effect  has  come  down  to  them  uninterrupt- 
ed since  the  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules  beside 
its  bank.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  803, 1.  12,  v.  517.— 
Strtdf.  S.—Misla,  2,  c.  Z.-Ouid.  Met.  1,  v.  597. 
—Lucrel.  5.— Stat.  T%eb.  4,  v.  QaS.—Aj)oUod. 

2,  c.  15. There  was  a  festival  called  Ler- 

naa,  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to 
carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from  a  temple  upon 
mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to  Diana.    Paus. 

Lero,  the  same  as  Lerina. 

Lesbos,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  the  seventh  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, distant  from  the  coast  of  iEolia  a  few 
miles,  and  itself  in  circumference  about  168. 
The  island,  to  which  a  mythological  origin, 
serving  only  to  show  its  antiquitv,  is  assigned 
by  ancient  authorities,  seems  to  have  received 
its  name  in  the  obscurest  ages.  Liong  before 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  their  account,  the 
Pelasgi  migrated  to  this  place;  and  the  story  of 
the  Ionic  settlement  of  Macareus  and  his  familv 
is  still  sufficiently  remote  from  that  first  land- 
mark of  classical  history  to  become  doubtful, 
even  without  the  embellishments  which  would 
make  it  so  if  otherwise  entitled  to  credit.  The 
later  population  seemed,  however,  descend^ 
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from  the  .fiolians,  who,  at  a  later  period,  afld 
probably  within  the  historic  ages,  or  very  nearly 
so,  passed  over  to  this  inviting  spot  "  The 
happy  temperature  of  the  climate  ot  Lesbos  con- 
spired  with  the  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce those  delicious  fruits,  and  those  exquisite 
wines,  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  modem 
travellers  to  deserve  the  encomiums  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  them  by  ancient  writers.  The 
convenience  of  its  harbours  furbished  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delight- 
ful island,  which,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
was  reckoned  populous  and  powerful,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the 
moderate  jurisdiction  of  hereditary  prince& 
The  abuse  of  royal  power  occasionea  the  disso- 
lution of  monarchy  m  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  isles.  The  rival  cities  of  Mity- 
lene  and  Methyoma  contended  for  republican 
pre-eminence.  *  The  former  prevailed;  and 
having  reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities 
of  inferior  note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  island,  and 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Troas.  The 
Lesbians  afterwards  underwent  those  general 
revolutions,  to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian  and  Pei^^iap  power.  Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valour  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  spurned  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  Fausanias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  honourable 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  re^ct  in  peace  and  to  follow  in  war." 
Gill.  Hist,  urtece.  The  name  of  the  island  is 
now  Mytilin^  from  that  of  the  principal  city, 
which  still  retains  its  old  appellation  in  the 
altered  form  of  MtftUim.  Among  the  other 
names  by  which  Lesbos  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, the  most  common  were  Macaria,  Lasia, 
and  Pelasgia. 

Lethe,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in 
Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of^  making  them 
forget  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard, 

before,  as  the  name  implies,  Xiji9ij,  oUivion. 

II.  Lethe  is  a  river  of  Africa^  near  the  Syncs, 
which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
after  rises  again ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion.  *'  Divers 
canals  derived  from  the  Nile,  separating  Mem- 
phis from  the  ancient  sepulchres  and  pyramids, 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  or  their  in- 
fernal rivers  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe." 

III.  There  is  also  ft  river  of  that  name  in 

Spain. IV.  Another  in  Boeotia,  whose  wa- 
ters were  drunk  by  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle of  Trophonius.  iMcan.  9,  v.  355. — Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47.— Ftr^.  G.  4,  v.  545.  JBn. 
6,  V.  714.— /to/.  1,  V.  235, 1.  10,  v.  555.— Pcvs. 
9,  c,  ^.—Horat.  3,  od.  7,  v.  27. 

Leuca,  a  town  of  Messapia,  almost  upon  the 
point  of  the  lapygian  promontory.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  place  and  name  are  extant 
in  that  of  a  church,  which  bears  the  title  of 
SaiUa  JMdria  di  Leu£a.  The  name  of  this 
whole  region,  according  to  Strabo,  was  derived 
from  a  gigantic  race  of  men  called  Leuctemi, 
who  once  inhabited  it,  having  escaped  from  the 
fight  upon  the  Phaegrean  plams.    It  was  after- 
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vuds  iDclnded  in  Uie  conntrjr  of  the  Sale&tini, 
though  the  Leotenii  may  (withoat  recouse  to 
&ble)  be  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  dwelt 
thereabout,  and  to  hare  caused  that  region  to  be 
called  Leuteria. 

Lbdcmii  or  Leucadu,  an  island  of  the  Io- 
nian Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Acamania.  It  once 
formed  **  part  of  the  continent,  but  was  after- 
wards  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
cut,  and  oecame,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  known 
by  the  name  of  SarUa  Maura,  In  Homer's 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he 
calb  it  'AiTTJ^r  'U««c^(«,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca 
and  Cephallenia.  Scylax  also  affirms, '  that  it 
had  been  connected  formerly  with  the  continent 
of  Acamania.  It  was  first  called  Epileucadii, 
and  extends  towards  the  Lencadian  promonto- 
ry. The  Acarnanians  being  in  a  state  of  fac- 
tion, received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth. 
The  Acarnanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthe- 
nes to  undertake  the  siege  of  JLeucas<  which 
had  always  been  hostile  to  them,  but  that  offi- 
cer, having  other  designs  in  view,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  their  request.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  years  after,  they  became  masters  of  the 
place,  thoueh  at  what  precise  period  is  not  men- 
tioneo,  I  believe,  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
learn  from  Livy  that  it  was  considered  as  the 
principal  town  of  Acamania,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  nation  was  usually  convened 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
was  then  l)esieged  hy  the  Romans  under  L. 
Ctniniins  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  great  intrepidihr  and  perse- 
verance ;  but  at  length  through  the  treachery 
of  some  Italian  exiles,  the  enemy  was  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  the  place  taken  by  storm,  an 
event  which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
all  Acamania.  After  the  conauest  of  Macedo- 
nia, Leacas  was  by  a  special  aecree  separated 
from  the  Acamaman  confederacv.  The  same 
historian  describes  the  town  of '  Leucas  as  situ- 
ated on  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  isl- 
and from  Acamania,  and  is  not  more  than  190 
steps  wide.  It  rests  on  a  hill,  looking  towards 
Acamania  and  the  east.  Tne  lower  parts  of 
the  city  are  flat,  and  close  to  the  shore ;  hence 
it  is  easily  assailed  by  land  and  sea.'  Thucy- 
dides  likewise  states  that  the  town  was  situated 
within  the  Isthmus,  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds, 
that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to  its  present 
situation  firom  Nericnm.  Dr.  Holland  speaks 
of  the  ruins  of  an '  ancient  city  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  tbemodem  town .  The  spot  ex- 
hibits the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old 
Greek  stracture,  ascending  and  surrounding  the 
summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill  near  the  sea ; 
and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which  appear 
among  the  vineyards  that  cover  its  declivity.' 
As  die  passage  through  the  Dioryctus  was 
somewhat  intncate  on  account  of  the  shallows, 
we  learn  that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sea  at  certain  intervals.  In  a  small 
island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  Leucas  was 
an  ancient  templeconsecrated  to  Venus.-  Some 
other  passages  relative  to  Leucas  wiU  be  found 
in  Potybius.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks  of 
a  law  m  force  there  by  which  landed  proprietors 
were  forbidden  to  part  with  their  estates,  except 
in  cases  of  great  necessity;  he  adds,  that  the 
abolition  of  this  law  proved  a  verv  popular  mear 
sure.    Nericnm  was  probahhr  the  oldest  town 
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in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  as  we  learn  firom 
Homer  that  it  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
It  was  taken  by  Laertes;  father  of  Ulysses,  at 
the  head  of  lus  Cephallenians. 

Od.  Q.  376. 

Strabo,  as  I  have  alreadv  noticed,  reports  that 
the  Corinthians  removea  their  town  to  the  Isth- 
mus ;  but  Nericum  seems  still  to  have  subsisted 
after  this,  as  Thucydides  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians landed  some  forces  here  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  which  were,  however,  defeated  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was 
probably  situated  in  a  bay  not  far  from  the  Leu- 
cadian promomory,  where,  according  to  modem 
maps,  there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  Thucydides  mentions  also  a  port  called 
EUomenus,  which  is  considered  to  be  Porto 
Vlicoj  a  few  miles  south  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
Leucadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
rock.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo ; 
and  every  year  on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was 
customary  to  hurl  from  the  cliff  some  condemn- 
ed criminal,  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feathers, 
and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  break  his  fall;  a  number 
of  boatmen  were  also  stationed  below  ready  to 
receive  him  in  their  skifl&,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leu- 
cadian territory.  Sappho  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  or  Phaon.  Artemisia,  ^ueen  of 
Caria,  so  celebrated  by  Herodotus,  pienshed,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  this  fatal  trial. 
Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to  ma- 
riners."— Cram, 

Leuce,  a  small  Island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dsr 
nube  and  the  Borvsthenes.  According  to  th6 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  plac- 
ed there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  en- 
joyed perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  Ac,  According  to 
some  accounts  Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nup- 
tials with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared 
the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of 
Ajax,  Ac.  Sirab.  Q.—Msla,  3,  c.  l.'-Anmian, 
33.— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773.  It  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Dromos  Achilles,  which  the  read- 
er may  see  under  its  proper  name. 

LEDa,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul.  They* 
dwelt  in  that  part  which  lay  upon  the  borders 
of  the  provinces  called  afterwards  Champagne 
and  lirraine^  the  present  departments  de  la 
Misuse  and  de  la  Meurthe.  Upon  their  north 
were  the  Mediomatrices,  the  mountains  VoRges 
covered  them  upon  the  east,  on  the  south  were 
the  Lingones,  and  on  the  west  the  Tricasses 
and  Catelauni.  They  were  amon^  those  Gal- 
lic people,  who,  with  the  name  of  friends  of  the 
Romans,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
and  precarious  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  their 
too  powerfol  protectors.  Among  their  towns 
were  Tullum,  Totd,  and  Nasium ;  of  the  latter 
the  site  is  not  kno^m  with  equal  certainty. 
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Mottntfttas  OB  the  west  of  Crete  mear  at  a  dis- 
tant like  wkiU  doods,  whence  the  name. 

LiacopftTRA,  I.  a  place  on  the  isthmus  <^ 
Corinth,  where  the  AchaBans  were  defeated  by 

Uie  consul  Mammius. II.  A  promonuiiy 

six  miles  east  from  Rhegium  in  Italy,  where 
the  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

Ledcophrys,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a  city 
tif  the  same  name,  near  the  Mieander.  The 
goddess  was-  repretiented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crowned  with 
rictory.— An  ancient  name  of  Tenedos. 
Paus.  10,  c.  U.'^S^aA.  13  and  14. 

LdEDcoe,  a  ri^er  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Lxocosu,  a  little  island  towards  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  FsBstanus  Sinus,  north  of  the 
Posidium  promontorium.  It  was  said  "  to  de- 
riYe  its  name  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  as  we 
learn  from  Lycophron  and  from  Strabo.  Diony- 
aius  calls  it  Lencasia.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  lAcasa,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  bola 
piana.  It  was  once  probably  inhabited,  as  sere- 
ral  vestiges  of  buildings  were  discorered  there 
fa  1696.^   Cram. 

LEDCosiHi,  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Cappadocia  on  tne  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  to  those  of  Pontus  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia. These  people  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Syrian  origin,  ana  the  superior  fairness  of  their 
complexions  caused  the  epithet  of  Leuco  (white) 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Syri,  by  which 
they  were  designated  in  common  with  others  of 
that  race.  The  term  Leuco  Syri  was  not  the 
less  applied  to  the  people  dwelling  in  these  re- 
gions after  the  whole  country  had  become  thick- 
er interspersed  with  colonies  and  settlements 
worn  Greece. 

Leucothob,  or  LEncoraBA,  an  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  Caprese; A  fountain  of 

Samos. A  town  of  Elgypt.— — of  Arabia. 

AJUa,  2,  c.  7. A  part  of  Asia  which  pro- 
duces frankincense. 

LacrcTrRA,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  between  Pla- 
tna  and  Thespis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter.  It  is  famous  for  the  victory  which 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
over  the  superior  foree  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of 
Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.  In  this 
famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  200 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost  the 
empire  of  Greece.  The  place  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  the  modem  Greek  pronun- 
ciation in  some  measure  obscures  it  to  the  Eln- 
glish  ear  and  eye  when  written  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  pronouncing  it.  Pint,  in  Pe- 
lop.  d^Ages.-'C.  Sep.  in.  Epam.-'JusHn.  S,c.  6. 
— Xmophon.  Hist.  Grac. — Diod.  15. — Pans. 
Lacon.^Cic.  tU  offic.  1,  c.  18.  Ttae.  1,  c.  46. 
AJlt.  6,  ep.  l.-Strab.  9. 

Leuctrum,  a  toMrn  of  Messenia,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Messenian  gulf  The  antiquity 
of  this  town  ascended  to  the  ages  of  fable,  and 
the  inhabitants  boasted  that  their  founder  had 
given  his  name  to  southern  Greece  or  the  Pelo> 
ponnesns.  Thucydides  call  this  place  Leuc- 
tre.    Sl^ab.  8. 

LsDCTAinAs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus.    Paia.  6,  c.  31. 

Laxovn,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter  by  a 
Ueiitaiaiit  of  J.  Csesar.    da.  Bell.  O. 
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LaiNUi^  a  chain  of 
parallel  with  the  coast  firom  north  lo  aouth,  be- 
tween Phcmicia  and  Syria.  Towards  Tyre 
this  range  of  hills  inclines  to  the  eoast  in  double 
ridges  \  the  more  southern  of  which  aasomes  the 
name  of  Anti-Libanns.  Between  these,  the 
valley  is  called  Coelo  Syria,  and  the  river  Leoo- 
tos,  now  LanUf  runs  in  the  line  of  these  moun* 
tains  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  till 
it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  T]rre.  The 
southern  extremity  of  this  chain,  or  the  Anti- 
Ldbanus,  reaches  south  for  some  distance,  run- 
ning into  Palestine.  "  Next  to  the  country  of 
the  Ansiareh,  mount  libanus  raises  its  summits 
to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  cedars  and 
beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.  Here 
the  Astragalus  tragacanthoides  displays  its  dus- 
ters of  purple  flowers.  The  primrose  of  Liba- 
nus,  the  mountain  amaryllis,  the  white  and  the 
orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant  hoes  with 
the  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.  The 
snow  ot  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xtmm- 
ikemmm  frigiduM.  The  deep  nvines  of  these 
mountains  are  watered  by  numerooa  streaiB, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance. 
The  highest  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Arvieux  and  Pococke  fooao  the 
snow  lying  here  in  the  month  of  June ;  Ran- 
wolf  and  Kort  in  August.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  arc  covered 
with  snow.  The  coolness,  the  humidity,  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  soil,  maintain  a  perpetu- 
al verdure.  These  bounties  of  nature  are  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  to  an  indus- 
try less  harassed  by  predatory  encroachments 
than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria,  that 
the  hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in 
long  succession,  which  preserve  the  fertile 
earth;  those  well  planted  vineyards;  thon 
fields  of  wheat,  reared  by  the  industrious  hand 
of  t^e  husbandman ;  those  plantatioDS  of  cot- 
ton, of  olives,  and  of  mulberries,  which  present 
themselves  every  where  in  the  midst  of  the 
rocky  steeps,  and  give  a  pleasing  example  of 
the  efi*ects  of  human  activity.  The  cluateis  of 
grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  themselves 
as  large  as  cherries.  Goats,  squirrels,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves  are  the  most  nunif  roos  aBimal 
^cies.  All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to 
the  pouncings  of  the  eagle  and  the  prowlm^ 
of  the  panther.  This  last  is  the  animal  which 
is  here  called  the  t  iger.  These  retreats,  secnred 
from  warlike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  ac- 
cessible to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pashas,  are 
inhabited  by  two  races,  different  in  religion  and 
in  manners,  but  similar  in  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Maronites  and  the  Dmaes." 
M^iUe-Brun. 

LfB&TBRA,  "  a  city,  the  name  of  which  is  afi- 
sociated  with  Orpheus,  the  Musea,  and  all  that 
is  poetical  in  Greece.  *  Libetfara,'  says^  Pansa- 
nias, '  was  situated  on  mount  Olynpus,  on  the 
side  of  Macedonia ;  at  no  great  distance  from  ft 
stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  respecting  whksb  an 
oracle  had  declared,  that  when  the  sun  .beheld 
the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  a  boar  (*ird  nif.)  The  inhabitants  nf  Lh 
bethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a  thing  impas- 
sible ;  but  the  column  of  Orpheus's  moonment 
having  been  accidentally  broken,  a  j 
made  by  "^ich  light  broke  in  upon  t 
when  the  same  ntig^t  the  tormt  named 
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beof  proiUsiaaslf  swoUen,  nialied  down  with 
rioicnce  from  moant  Olympus  upon  Libethra, 
overflowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public  and 
private  edjfice&  and,  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  mrious  course.  Afler  this  cala- 
mity, the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to 
Dium;  and  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near  ira/m?ui 
a  remarkable  tumulus^  which  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  tomb  ol  Orpheus.  This  tumu- 
lus is  of  immense  ma^tude,  of  a  perfectly  co- 
nical form,  and  upon  its  vertex  grow  trees  of 
great  size.  Pausanias  says  the  tomb  of  Orphe- 
us was  twenty  stadia  from  Dium.  Whether 
Libethra  recovered  from  the  devastation  occar 
aioned  by  this  inundation  is  not  stated,  but  its 
name  occurs  in  Livy,  as  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  JDium  before  the  oattle  of  Pydna.  After  de- 
scribing the  perilous  march  of  the  Roman  army 
under  GL  Marcius  through  a  pass  in  the  chain 
of  Olympus,  he  says,  they  reached,  on  the  fourth- 
day,  the  plains  between  Libethrum  and  Hera- 
cleunL  Strabo  also  alludes  to  Libethra  when 
speaking  of  mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that 
severalplaces  around  that  mountain  attested  the 
former  existence  of  the  Thracians  of  Piena  in 
the  BcBotian  districts.  From  these  passages  it 
wouM  aeem  that  the  name  of  Libethrus  was 
given  to  the  summit  of  Olvmpus,  which  stood 
above  the  town.  Hence  the  Muses -were  sur- 
named  Libethrides  as  well  as  Pierides."  Cram. 
—Virg.  Eel.  7,  V.  81-— Ptii*.  4,  c.  9.--Afcia,  2, 
c  Z.'^Slrab.  9  and  lOi 

l4iBo?H<ENicE8,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try near  Carthage. 


LiBuaNu,  an  lllyrian  province  of  the  Roman 

pire,  lying  between  the  river  Arsia,  which 

separated  it  from  ^istria,  the  Albius  mons 


which  lay  towards  the  side  of  Illvricum,  the 
Titius  which  flowed  between  it  ana  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea  which  lay  along  its  co&st 
in  bays  vhich  were  formed  by  the  innumerable 
islands  called  Libumides  and  Ab^rtides,  that 
studded  its  bosom.  Two  people,  the  Japydes 
and  Libumi,  occupied  this  tract  of  country ;  the 
former  dwelling  in  the  more  northern  parts  in 
the  mountains  and  upon  the  coast  around  their 
capitals  Senia  and  Metnllum  in  the  modem 
Morladiia :  and  the  latter  towards  the  borders 
of  Dalmatia.  "  The  Libumi  appear  to  have 
been  a  maritime  j>eople  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  vessels 
called  Libumine  by  the  Romansi  And  the 
Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said,  on 
their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it  in 
their  poflsession.  Scylax  seems  to  distinguish 
the  Liborai  from  the  Ill3nrians,  restricting  pro- 
bably the  latter  appellaticm  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situated  more  to  the  south, 
and  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
same  writer  alludes  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Libumi,  as  not  excluding  females ;  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  history  of 
Teuta^  and  might  serve  to  prove  that  this  geo- 
craphical  compilation  is  not  so  ancient  as  many 
have  supposed.  Strabo  states  that  the  Libumi 
extended  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  stadia.  To  them  be- 
longed laden,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modem  town  of  Zara^  on  the 
9pci  ctJkdZaraVeeckia.  Beyond  is  the  mouth 
of  tha  iiy«r  Jr«rlu»  ptrlMpf  tbeiama  aathaCfr' 


tarbates  of  Bcylax  and  the  Titiiu  of  Ptoltiaf. 
Strabo,  who  does  not  mention  its  name,  saya  it 
it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to  Scardona. 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  Libumi  since  Pliny  says  the  nationail  coui^ 
oil  met  here.  The  present  town  retains  its 
name,  and  is  situated  on  a  lake  formed  by  tlie 
Kerka^  a  few  miles  above  its  enironce  into  the 
sea.  Under  the  Romans  this  river  served  fts 
the  boundary  between  Libumiaand  Dalmatia." 
Cram.  Gr.  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  public 
heralds,  who  were  called  Liburnij  probably  from 
being  originally  of  Liburnian  extraction. 

LiBURNioss.  A  great  number  of  ialandb, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40  of  the  larger  kind, 
on  the  coast  of  Libumia,  were  called  among 
the  Greeks  Libumides.  Some  of  them  were 
comparatively  large,  and  have  been  famous  in 
history,  as  Pharos,  Scardona,  and  Issa.  They 
were  also  called  the  Dalmatian  islands.  - 

LiBURNUM  MARE,  the  Bca  which  borders  oa 
the  coasts  of  Libumia. 

IdBURNua,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

Libya,  i  In  its  widest  sense  the  name  of 
Libya  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  was,  however,  a  particular  district  !• 
which  this  name  belonged  geographically,  whila 
it  was  rather  poetically  used  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above.  This  proper  Lib]ra  lay  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Internum,  from  Egypt  to 
the  greater  Syrtis,  comprising  the  countries  of 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica,  and  extending  int* 

land  indefinitely. II.  Deserta,  or  Libya  In* 

terior,  was  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  desert  of  Sakaraj  which 
modem  travellers  have  so  frequently  partially 
.described.  From  the  word  Libya  are  derived 
the  epithets  of  lAb^s,  Labyssa^  Libysa,  lAby$- 
lis,  Libyeus,  JJJbysUau^  UiyslinuSy  I^iirystaus. 
Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  106,  1.  5,  v.  37.— !«<»».  4.— 
Sallua.  Ac.  * 

LufcuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  S. 

LiBYssA,  now  OebissCy  a  town  of  Bithynia, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  HannibaU  It  was 
situated  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  or 
rather  (he  Astacenus  Sinus,  west  of  Nicoma- 
dia. 

Ljchardbs,  small  islands,  near  Caeneum,  a 
promontory  of  EuboBa,  called  fromLichas. 
Vid.  Lichas.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  1S5,  S18.-* 
Strtdt.  9. 

LioRR,  or  LiotRis,  now  La  Loire^  a  large  ri- 
ver of  Gaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  NanUs, 
Strab.  A.'-PHn.  4,  c.  18.— C«.  G.  7,  c.  66  and 
75.     Vid.  AquHania  and  Celiica. 

LiouREs,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  Vid. 
Liguria. 

LiGURiA,  a  conntry  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Ligustic  Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town 
of  Genoa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
is  ngt  known,  though  in  their  character  they 
are  represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addlei- 
1^  to  mlsehood.  According  to  some  they  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  Gauli^r  Qimaai) 
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or,  as  othen  sapport,  they  -were  of  Greek  ori^. 
perhaps  the  posterity  of  the  Ligyes  mentioned 
or  Herodotus.  Li^oria  was  subdued  by  the 
Romaiis,  and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
name  of  Leghorn.  Lucan,  l,  y.  442. — Akla^ 
^  c.  l.—Strab.  4,  &c.— Tltci^.  Mst.  2,  c.  15.~ 
Pttw.  2,  c5,  dtc.— 1^«.  5,  c.  36,  1.  23,  c.  33,  L 
».  c.  6,  dM5.— C.  Nep.  vi^  Ann.—Flor.%  c.  8. 
The  Ligures  were  a  more  mimized  population 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Italians,  and  may 
be  considered  as  hanne  descended  from  the  first 
northern  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
XjouBTicf  Alpes.  Vid.  Alpes. 
LiouarncuM  mare,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  now  the  ChUf  of  Genoa.  PUn. 
2,c.47. 

Ijotes,  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  the 
connoy  between  Caucasus  and  the  riyer  Pha- 
sis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Li- 
gores.  Heroddft.  7,  c.  72. — DioTWfS.  Hal.  1,  c. 
10.— Seroft.  4.— />wi.4. 

Lilt B£UM,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  extending  into  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
nearest  point  towards  Africa  Propria  from  Eu- 
rope.   The  promontory  is  now  Boeo. II.  A 

town  of  the  same  name,  now  MarsaUa^  stood 
on  this  projection,  jmd  is  noted  both  as  a  princi- 
pal possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  its 
resistance  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic 
wars.  It  had  a  port  large  and  capacious, 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Cartha^, 
endeavoured  in  yain  to  stop  and  fill  up  with 
stones,  on  account  of  its  conyenience  and  yici- 
nitjr  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  powerful  ci^  but  the  rains 
of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  y. 
'm.—Mda,  2,  c.  l.-^Strab.  6.— Cic.  in  Verr. 
b,—Cas.  de  Bell.  Afric.—Diod.  32. 
LiMNf,  I.  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laconia  and  Messenia.    Paw.  3,  c.  14. II. 

A  town  of  the  Thracian  Cbersonesus. 

LniiNAA,  I.  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Acama- 
nia,  abdit  six  miles  in  length,  now  called  lake 

Nizero. II.  A  district  of  country,  called  also 

Limnsa,  surrounded  this  piece  of  water,  which 
likewise  gaye  name  to  its  principal  town.  This 
small  state  or  region  extended  to  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  which  it  had  its  port,  now  called, 
as  well  as  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  UUraki. 
XBn.  EkU.  4, 6. 

Ljmnjsdh,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limnse, 
from  which  the  gcddess  was  called  Limnaea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Spar- 
ta and  in  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished '  to 
seize  the  temple  in  the  a^e  of  Tiberius,  but  the 
emperor  interfered,  and  gaye  it  to  its  lawful 
po^essors,  the  Messenlans.  Paus.  3,  c.  14, 1. 
7,  c.  20.—T\icU.  ATin.  4,  c.  43. 

LiMONtTM,  a  town  of  Qaul,  afterwards  Pic- 
tayi,  PoictUrs.     Cos.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

LbmuM,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  LtTicoln. 
This  city  belonged  to  the  Coretani,  who  were 
extended  widely  oyer  seyeral  counties  in  that 
part  of  Britain. 

LiNDCs,  now  LindOy  a  city  at  the  sonth-e&st 
part  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphus,  son  of  Sol 
and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides  built  there  a  tem- 
l^e  to  Minerya,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
Uela  in  Sicily.  It  gaye  birth  to  Cleobulus.  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  ana  La- 
ches, who  were  employed  in  making  and  finish- 
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ing  the  fiunoos  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Aroftr 
14.— fliwwr.  II.  ^.-'MOa,  3,  c.  7.  «mi.  34.— 
Herodot.  7,  c.  153. 

LiNooNEs.  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  on  the 
borders  of  Belgica,  to  which  they  are  45aid  at  an 
early  period  to  have  belonged.  Their  country, 
when  residing  in  Lugdunensis  Prima,  in  the 
former  province,  was  about  the  springs  of  the 
Mosa,  tne  Sequana,  and  the  Bdatrona,  corres- 
pondin|[  to  the  department  iie  la  Hantte  Ma/me, 
a  part  of  the  province  of  C  hampagne.  Their  cap- 
ital, once  Andomatunum,  assumed  their  name, 
witn  which,  under  the  modification  of  Ldingres^ 
it  has  reached  the  present  time.  The  Lingones 
passed  into  Italy,  where  they  made  some  seule- 
ment  near  the  A^,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
TacU.  H.  4,  c.  bb.—MarHal.  11,  cp.  67,  v.  9,  L 
14,  ep.  159.— I/ucon.  1,  y.  398.— Cos.  BOl.  G. 
1,0.36. 

Ljpara,  I.  the  largest  of  the  i£olian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  from  this  one, 
Lipari.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  received  fh>m  Laparus, 
the  son  of  Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose 
daughter  Cyane  was  married  by  his  successor 
iSoIus,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dlonysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called  veiy 
opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in  ge- 
neral repute.  It  had  some  convenient  harbours, 
and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  much  fre- 

2uented  on  account  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
According  to  Diodorus,  i£olus  reignea  at  Li- 
para  before  Liparus.  lAv.  5,  c.  38. — Plin.  3, 
c.  9.— Jtoi.  14,  y.  57.— Kir^.  JBn.  1,  v.  56, 1. 8, 

y.  417.  JMfeto,  2,  c.  l.—Strab.  6. II.  A  town 

of  Etruria. 

LiauENTU,  now  lAvenzat  a  river  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Plin. 
3,  c.  18. 

Lnus,  now  Garigliano^  a  riyer  of  Campania, 
which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  rose  among 
the  Appenines,  and  flowing  through  a  part  of 
Latium,  and  between  that  country  and  Cam- 
pania with  a  sluggish  course,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  among  the  marshes  of 
Minturaae.  This  river  was  more  anciently  call- 
ed the  ClanLs,  according  to  Strabo, 

Liasus,  I.  a  town  of  Uljrria,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Drilo,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  colonized  by  the  Syracusans,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  lUyrians.  From  these  it  was 
wrested  for  a  time  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Pliny 
styles  it  Oppidum  civium  Romanorum.  The 
modem  Alessio  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Acro- 

lissus^  the  citadel  of  ijssus.    Polfb.  8,  15. 

II.  A  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  iEgean 
Sea  between  Thasos  and  Samothracia.  It  was 
dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.    Strab.  l.-^Herodot.  7,  c  109. 

LisTA,  a  town  ofthe  Sabines,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Listini.  This  town  was  taken 
by  the  Sabines  from  the  Aborigines,  whose  ca- 
pital it  was  supposed  to  have  been. 

Lftana,  a  wood  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  extending 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  from  the  soorees 
of  the  Parma  and  the  Nicia  to  those  of  the  Se- 
cia,  occupying  a  part  of  the  modern  duchies  of 
ParfM,  and  Madena.  Here  the  Roman  aimj 
was  beaten  by  the  Gauls.    Im>,  33,  c.  34. 
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JjMBsmtt  a  town  of  CamiMmia.  "  Its  ntn- 
«tioii  has  been  disputed ;  but  antiquaries  seem 
now  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  town  at  a 
placfe  called  Tbrw  di  PatrUi,  The  difficulty 
arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  mer  of  the 
aame  nameoy  some  of  the  ancient  writers.  This 
stream  is  act  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  ana  to  form  marshes  anciently  known 
■as  the  Pains  Litema,  now  Lugo  di  Patria, 
Idtemum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  same 
year  with  Yidtumum.  It  was  recolonized  un- 
der Aiigustus,  and  ranked  among  the  preefec^ 
inise.  That  Scipio  retired  here  in  disgust  at  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  a  fact  too 
well  attested  to  be  called  in  question ;  but  whe- 
ther he  really  closed  his  existence  (here,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  be 
•deemed  uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to 
be  seen  both  at  Litemum  and  in  the  family  Tault 
of  the  Scipios,  which  was  discovered  some  years 
«ffO  outside  the  Porta  Capena.  According  to 
Valerius  Maximus,  Scipio  himself  had  caused 
to  be  engraved  on  it  this  inscription : 

«aUTA  '.   PATBU   .    NE  .    OOBA   .  ODTOSII  .  MEA 


which  would  be  dedsive  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  PtUHa, 
which  IS  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Scipio's 
villa,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circum- 
stance. Pliny  asserts,  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  day,  near  Litemum,  some  olive-trees 
«nd  myrtles,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
illustnons  exile."    Oram, 

Locus,  a  river  of  Mauretania,  with  a  city  of 
the  Same  name.  Antaeus  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accoonts  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  that*  Hercules  conquered  him. 
HM.  3,  V.  96a--JMUa,  3,  c.  lO.-^Stirab.  % 

Local,  L  a  town  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  Italy, 
on  the  Adriatic,  not  far  ihnn  Rhegium.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  757  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  some  suppose.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Lacri  or  Loerensa. 
Virg,  Mn.  3,  v.  399.— 5»rfl4.— PZm.— liv.  33, 
o.  6,  1.  33,  c  30. — II.  A  town  of  Locris  in 
Oreece. 

Locals.  ^  The  Greeks  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Locrians  three  tribes  of  the  same 
people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other 
in  territory  as  weU  as  in  nominal  designation, 
•doubtless  were  derived  from  a  common  stock; 
These  were  the  Locri  Ozols,  the  Epicnemidii, 
and  Opnntii  A  eolonv  of  the  latter,  who  at  an 
early  period  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Mag- 
na Onecia,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri  The  Epicne- 
midian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
heen  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Ozolie ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur 
In  ascribixie  the  origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lele- 
ges.  The  Locri  Ozobe  occupied  a  narrow  tract 
of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shoreof  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  commencing  at  the  ^tolian 
Rbium,  and  terminating  near  Crissa,  the  first 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  bay  to  wUeh  it  gave  its 
name.  To  the  west  and  north  they  adjoined 
the  iBtoIians.  and  partly  also,  in  the  latter  di- 
^nctioQ,  the  Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they  bor- 


dered on  the  district  of  Delphi  belonging  to 
Phocis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
fh>m  the  more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  east, 
and  their  name,  according  to  fabulous  accounts, 
was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs  near  the 
hill  of  Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  situated  on  their 
coast,  ana  beneath  which  it  was  reported  the 
centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed.  Thucy- 
dides  represents  them  as  a  wild  uncivilized  race, 
and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft  and 
rapine.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  nave  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
held  possession  of  Naupactus,  their  principal 
town  and  harbour,  2md  also  probably  from  en- 
mity to  the  .£tolians,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Epicnemi- 
dian  Locri  occupied  a  small  district  immediately 
adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  between 
mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta.  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  or  Euboea.  Ho- 
mer classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the 
general  name  of  Locri.  The  C^untian  Locri 
follow  after  the  Epicnemidii ;  they  occupied  a 
line  of  coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a 
little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extending  to  the 
town  of  Halse,  on  the  frontier  of  Boeotia.  In- 
land their  territoir  reached  to  the  Phocian 
towns  of  Hyampous  and  Abee.  This  people 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Chsns,  their 
metropolis."  The  Locri  who  established  them- 
selves in  Italy  were  of  the  Opuntii  and  Ozolse 
tribes,  but  the  period  of  their  migration  ■  it  is 
hardly  jpossible  to  define.  The  name  of  Epi- 
zephyru  they  obtained  from  their  settlement 
about  the  Cape  Zephyrium,  and  by  this  appella- 
tion they  weredistmguished  from  the  Locrians 
of  Greece.  The  chief  city  founded  by  them 
bore  their  name,  and  became  famous  not  only  as 
one  of  tbe  most  flourishing  towns  of  Graecia 
Magna,  but  also  for  the  institutions  of  Zaleucus, 
one  of  the  most  admired  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 
For  300  vears  these  institutions  continued  m 
force,  ano  for  all  that  length  of  time  the  city  of 
Locri  enioyea  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the 
highest  character  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
its  citizens.  Locri  early  took  part  in  the  poli- 
tics and  resolutions  of  Sicily,  and  aufiered  great- 
ly from  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  the  Younger.  It 
sufiered  still  further  from  the  anger  of  Pjmrhus, 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy,  and  still  more 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  CI.  Plemi- 
nius,  who  was  stationed  there  wi|h  a  garrison, 
to  keep  it  in  the  interest  of  Rome  during  the 
Punic  war.  "  The  situation  of  ancient  Locri 
has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquaries  and  tra- 
vellers a^free  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Ge- 
race.  This  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which 
is  probably  the  mons  Esopis  of  Strabo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed ;  the  ele- 
vated position  of  Locriis  also  to  oe  inferred  from 
a  fhigment  of  Pindar.  But  the  name  of  Pag- 
Uapoliy  which  is  attached  to  some  considerable 
ruins  below  Oeraee,  naturally  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizephy- 
rian  Locri.  D' Anvllle  removed  it  too  rar  to  the 
south,  when  he  supposed  it  to  accord  with  the 
ASlotta  di  Bruzzano.^*    Cram. 

LoNDfiruM,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded,  as 

some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar 

and  Nero.'  It  has  been  severally  called  Iiondtwi- 

iffli,  Londimm,  dec    Ammianus  calls  it  vetnu- 
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Mm  fippUtm,  U  is  represented  as  &  considei^ 
able,  0]mlent,  and  commercial  town  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  TacU.  Aim,  14,  c.  33. — Ammian, 
The  various  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  this 
place  are  ^7en  by  Cambden,  and  show  astriking 
analogy,  m  the  greater  number,  to  that  of  Lon- 
dinum.  Ammianus  calls  it  Augusta,  to  which 
the  surname  Trinobantum  la  to  be  aaded,  from 
the  people  whose  capital  it  is  known  to  have 
been.  Its  mythological  names,  however,  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  refer  to  the  fabulous  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Troy  Novant,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  allusion  to  its  colonization  by  the  grandson  of 
iEneas,  the  renowned  Brute,  and  Caer  Lud, 
from  Lud,  another  fictitious  person,  who  found- 
ed, or  at  least  exalted  it  to  the  high  state  which 
it  early  held  among[  the  cities  of  Britain. 

LoNOOBARDi.     Vid.  Lan^obardi. 

LoNOUui,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Vobci.    Liv.  %  c.  33  and  39,  1. 9,  c  39. 

LoTOPHAOi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Sjrrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Berodoi.  4,  c.  177.— iSfro*.  17.— AiWa,  1,  c  7. 
— PK».5,c.7, 1.13,c.  17. 

Ldca,  now  lAUxa^  a  city  of  Elruria,  on  the 
river  Amus.  Iav.  31,  c.  5, 1.  41,  c.  13. — Cic. 
13, /am.  13. 

LcrcAMi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Samnites  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LucANiA,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  explain  the  exact  limits  or  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  the  Lucani  may  have  spread 
themselves,  we  mav  define  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
cania,  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, with  considerable  exactness.  To  the 
soutn-west,  bevond  the  little  river  Laos,  and  to 
the  south-east  beyond  the  Crathis,  lay  the  Bru- 
tiorum  Ager,  or  country  of  the  Brutii.  On  the 
side  of  Campania  the  Silarus  bounded  it  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  the  Bradanus,  in 
the  same  manner,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  divided  it  from  Apulia.  A  line 
from  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  along  the  high- 
lands in  which  they  rise,  describes  its  limits  on 
the  side  of  Samniimi.  The  country  was  fa- 
mous for  its  grapes.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — 
Msla,  2,  c.  4.— Liv,  8.  c,  17, 1.  9,  c.  20, 1.  10,  c. 
IV^Horat.  8,  ep.  2,  v.  178. 

LccERiA,  now  iMcera^  a  town  of  Apulia,  in 
that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  tne  name 
of  Daimia.  This  was  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty ;  its  origin  was  referred  by  the  poets  to  the 
tune  of  Diomed,  who  was  said  to  have  founded 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  over  which 
the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Apu- 
lia, and  continued  faithful  to  them  during  their 
wars  with  Carthage.  Like  the  rest  of  Apulia, 
it  was  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
which  was  there  prepared. 

LucretTlis,  now  Lihretti,  a  mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a  plea- 
sant valley,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of 
Horace  was  situate.  HortU.  1,  od.  17,  v.  1. — 
Cif.  7,  AU.  11. 

Lf^cafNtTs,  a  small  lake  in  Campania,  oppo- 
site Puteoll.  It  abounded  with  excellent  oys* 
ters,  and  was  imited  hj  Augustus  to  the  Aver- 
ma  and  a  Gommuaicatioa  fonns^  with  the 
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sea  near  the  haibomr  called  JWutfPtfrlHL  The 
Lucrine  lake  disappeared  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1&38,  in  a  violent  earthqoake,  which 
raised  on  the  spot  a  mountain  4  miles  in  circiua- 
ference,  and  about  1000  feet  high,  with  accater 
in  the  middle.  The  present  state  of  this  oeb- 
brated  lake  is  described  as  follows  by  Eustace : 
"  Of  the  Lucnne  lake  a  small  pan  oaly  re- 
mains, now  a  muddy  pool,  half  covered  with 
reeds,  and  bulrushes.  The  centre,  though  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  night 
changed  into  a  conical  mountain.  The  moun- 
tain is  a  vast  mass  of  cinders,  black  and  barren, 
and  is  called  Jlftm^Mftftw*  The  pool,  however, 
diminished  in  its  size  and  appearance,  still  re- 
tains the  name  and  honours  of  the  Locrine 
lake."  Oassical  TYmr^Cie.  4.  AU.  W.^ariik. 
5  and  6.— JHKo,  2,  c.  i.—Prapert,  l,cl.  11,  v. 
10.— Kirg.  G.  2,  V.  I6h—Banu.  2,  od.  15. 

LocuLU  HoBTi.  L     Vid,  Hvrti, IL  Vii*. 

LA,  one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Misenus. 
That  of  Lucnllus  was  the  chief  one,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  bj[  Tiberius.  "  Phsdrus 
informs  us  that  it  was  situated  on  the  veiy  pin- 
nacle of  the  hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded  the 
adjacent  coasts,  but  extended  its  view  to  the 
seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  its  gwrdens 
and  porticoes^muslhave  occupied  a  considem- 
ble  space,  and  left  but  little  room  for  the  town, 
which  of  course  must  have  been  situated  lower 
down,  and  probably  on  the  searsfaore."    Ats- 

UU€. 

Ldodunensis  Oalua,  a  part  of  Qaul,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lugdimum,  the  oapiud 
city  of  the  province.  It  was  anciently  called 
Celtica.     Vid.  OaUia. 

Ldgdunum,  a  town  of  GhUlia  Celtica,  built  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Anr,  or 
Saone.  "  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  many  old  inscriptions,)  and  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
by  the  cities  of  France  to  Augustus  G»nr: 
now  the  most  fiunous  mart  of  Franee,  and  a 
imiversity.  These  marts,  in  former  tiinies,  were 
holden  at  Gteneva,  from  thence  removed  hither 
by  king  Lewis  the  Uth,  for  the  enriching  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  the  2d  had  ex- 
communicated Lewis  the  12th,  he  commanded, 
by  his  apostolical  authority,  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  Geneva  again ;  but  therein  hjk 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed.  As  for  the  oni- 
versity,  questionless  it  is  very  anctent,  being  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Catua  CaliguW. 
For  in  Uioee  times,  before  an  alUir  consecrated 
to  Augustus  in  the  temple  abovfr«amed,  this 
Caligula  did  institute  some  exercises  of  the 
Gkeek  and  Roman  eloquence :  the  victor  to  be 
honoured  according  to  his  merit;  the  vanquish- 
ed, either  to  be  femlated,  or  with  their  own 
tongues  to  blot  and  expmge  their  wrttinsfs;  or 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river  adjoining.  Hence 
that  of  Juvenal, 

Vt  Lnigdunensem  Rhetor  dicturus  at  arma, 

applied  to  dangerous  undertakings.  In  the 
time  oC  the  Romans'  first  coming  into  Gaul,  it 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Hedui  and  Sequani; 
afterwards  the  m^ropolis  of  Lugdnneasis, 
Prima.  The  archbishop  hereof  is  the  metro- 
politan of  all  France,  and  was  so  in  the  time  of 
St  Iieii8BiM^oDfi4^theitniovnedFatliein  jnthe 
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priaiiim  times,  wlio  wm  bjshop  here/'    Bryi. 

ImuMj  or  LffPiA,  now  I^pte,  a  town  of  Qer- 
many,  witJi  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
flaiing  into  the  Rhine.     DacU.  Am,  1,  Ac 

LusTFANiA,  a  part  of  Hispania,  answering: 
nearly  to  the  modem  Portugal.  In  the  time  of 
Cfleaar  its  limits  were  uncertain :  he,  however, 
tells  us,  that  to  the  north  were  the  Gallaici ; 
to  the  east,  the  Veltones;  to  the  south,  Bsetu- 
ria,  and  the  sea  from  the  month  of  the  Anas ; 
and  to  the  west,  the  ocean.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
the  third  part  of  Spain,  and  ranks  with  the 
Lnsitani,  the  Vettones,  and  part  of  the  Celtici 
and  Tnrdecani  The  chief  cities  of  Lusitania 
were  Olisipo,  Lubom  Conimbriga,  Coimbra; 
Pax  Julia,  Beja;  Angnsta  Emerita,  Abrida; 
Norba  Csasarea,  Alcantara,  The Tagosdivided 
the  country  into  two  parts;  in  the  north  was 
the  Durius,  on  the  south  the  Anas.  The  Ln- 
ataniazis  inhabited  a  remarkably  fertile  country, 
but  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it  until 
they  had  been  instructed  by  their  Roman  con- 
querors. ViiL  Bispania.  Cta.  B,  C.  1,38  and 
44.--J?.  msp.  36, 40.^5.  Al.  48,  Ac.  Lem.  ed, 

LosoNBB,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberus. 

LOtetia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  at  the  con- 
flaence  of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matrona, 
which  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  quantity  of  clay,  ju^imii, which  is  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. J.  Csesar  fortified  and  embellished 
It,  from  Which  circumstance  some  authors  call 
U  Julii  CivUas,  Julian  the  apostate  resided 
there  scmie  time.  It  is  now  Pom,  and  is  the 
capital  of  France.  C«5.  de  Bell^a.  6  and  7. 
•^Sirab,  4.—Ammuni,  90. 

LvcABETAS,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.     Slot. 

Ltcacts,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour  of 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pela5gQS.  It 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called 
Ljfeaa,  were  celebrated  there.  Pausanias  af- 
firms that  the  whole  Peloponnesus  might  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  where  are  yet  visible  the 
remains  of  the  aUar  of  Jupiter.  Vire.  Q.  1.  v. 
lS.jBn,  8^  V.  343.— Sto-n*.  8.— «;r.  1,  od.  17, 

y.a— awrf.ji!feM,v.e98. 

Lf  cloHiA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia Minor,  on  the  south  by  Pisidia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Greater  Phrygia;  "so  called 
from  the  Lycaones,  a  people  of  Lycia,  or  from 
-ne  inhabitants  of  Lycaonia,  a  town  of  Phry- 
gia Major,  who,  enlarging  themselves  into  these 
rirts,  gave  this  name  unto  it;  either  of  which 
should  prefer  before  their  conceit  who  derive 
rt  from  Lycaoh,  king  of  Arcadia,  dispossessed 
by  Jupiter  of  that  kingdom ;  or  think  that  Lv- 
caon  was  king  of  this  country  and  not  of  that." 
Its  chief  towns  were  Iconium,  the  metropolis 
of  It  when  a  Roman  province,  and  Lystra. 

Wor,  mdeed,  were  the  Lycaonians  themselves, 
from  whomsoever  they  were  descended,  of  any 
p-eat  note  or  observation  m  former  times :  sub- 
ject to  Cappadocia  when  it  was  a  kingdom,  and 
reckoned  a  part  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ptolemv, 
when  first  made  a  province  of  the  empire. 
Tom  from  the  empire  by  the  Turks,  it  was  at 
flnt  a  member  of  the  Selzucctan  kingdom,  as 
afterwards  of  the  Oaramanian ;  whidi  last, 
fooaded  by  Caxaaasi  a  great  prince  of  the 


Turks,  on  the  death  of  Aladine  the  SM,  fhe  Ut4t 
king  of  the  Selzuccian  fiunily,  was  a  great  eye* 
sore  to  those  of  the  house  of  Ottoman,  flrom 
the  time  of  Amurath  the  1st,  who  first  warred 
upon  it,  to  the  reign  of  Baiazet  the  2d,  who  in 
fine  subverted  it,  An.  I486.''    Ikyl.  Com. 

Ltcabtk,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  die  Tro- 
jan war.    Horn.  It.  2. 

Ltceium.     Vid.  Athena. 

Lychnidus,  or  Lychnidivm,  "  a  city  of  Illy- 
ria,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dassaretii,  situated 
on  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name.    Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology to  Cadmus.    We  hear  of  its  being  con- 
stantly in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  during 
their  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  and, 
from  its  position  on  the  frontier,  it  must  have 
always  been  deemed  a  place  of  importance. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Egnatian  way,  which 
passed  through  it.    It  appears  to  have  been  still 
a  large  and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors.   Procopius  relates  that  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  bv  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
Corinth  and' several  other  cities  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.    In  thie  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles 
it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  A«x»"^*5  h'f 
rptfvoXic  for  fii^Xwt6di  ftiiTp6mh(.    It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Palmerins,  who  has  treated  most  fuUy 
of  the  history  of  Lychnidus  in  his  Description 
of  Ancient  Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced 
by  Achrida,  once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ; 
and,  according  to  some  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  also  the  native  place  of  Justinian,  and 
erected  by  him  into  an  archbishopric  under  the 
name  of  Justiniana  Prima.    The  opinion  of 
this  learned  critic  has  been  adopted,  we  believe, 
by  the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy.   But  we  are  induced  by  various  con- 
siderations to  dissent  from  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion  on  this  point    We  may  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  none  of  the  historians 
quoted  by  Palmerius  assert  that  Ackrida  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Lychnidus.     Nieephorus 
Callistus  states  that  Ackrida  was  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  very  near  a  great  lake  called  Lychni- 
dus, and  more  anciently  Dassarite ;  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  town  of  that  name.    Had 
Lychnidus  been  replaced  by  the  new  town  of 
Justinian,  or  the  Ackrida  of  the  Bulgarians, 
the  fac{  would  certainly  have  been  distinctly 
mentioned,  since  it  was  a  celebrated  cit>',  and 
still  existing  in  the  reign  of  Justinian^  as  Wes- 
sellng,  we  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved.   But 
even  granting  to  Palmerius  that  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma and  Ackrida  are  the  same  town,  he  has  not 
at  all  shown  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with 
Lychnidus.      The  improbability  of  this  suppo- 
sition will,  we  think,  be  evident  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  which  describe 
the  Via  Egnatia,  on  which  Lychnidus  was 
placed,  with  the  best  modem  maps  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  in  Europe.    Now  all  the  Itinera- 
ries agree  in  fixing  Lychnidus  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  or  tweiity-eight  miles  from  the 
station  in  the  Candavian  mountains,  a  well- 
known  ridee  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
Gfermans  from  the  lake  of  Lychnidus ;  while 
Ackrida,  as  it  is  now  called,  stands  at  the  north- 
em  extremitv  of  the  lake,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  millt  from  the  foot  of  the  akmn  abdv^ 
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BkOLtioiied;  so  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  lake  to  an- 
swer to  Lychnidos.  In  the  Table,  the  first 
station  afler  the  Candavian  moontains  is  the 
Pons  Servilii,  a  distance  of,  nine  miles.  This 
bridge  can  be  no  other  tluui  that  which  crosses 
the  river  Drinfi  on  its  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
Ackrida ;  and  Lychnidos,  in  the  same  Itinera- 
ry, is  nineteen  miles  distant  thence,  whereas 
Ackrida  is  not  removed  more  than  five  miles 
from  the  poiat  in  question,  where  a  bridge  is 
still  found  at  the  present  day.  We  are  assured 
bjr  Pouqueville  that  the  ruins  of  Lychnidus  are 
still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Naum, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  i^ut  four- 
teen miles  south  of  Ackrida.  We  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  this  point,  because  the  site  of 
Lychnidus  is  important,  from  irs  connexion 
with  the  course  of  the  Egnatian  way  through 
Macedonia,  a  country  of  which  we  at  present 
know  so  little."    Cram. 

Lf  aA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,- invested 
on  every  side,  either  by  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains. The  chain  of  mountains  which  was  ce- 
lebrated for  the  volcanic  Chimsera,  converted 
into  a  monster  by  poetic  fiction,  commenced  at  a 
promontory  where  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus, 
on  the  common  boundary  of  Lycia  and  Caria. 
This  range,  holding  a  north-easterlv  course,  and 
separating  Lycia  from  Caria  and  Phrygia,  joins 
mount  Taurus  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
first-named  province.  Mount  Taurus,  descend- 
ing from  this  point  towards  the  south,  divides 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia;  its  most  easterly  ex- 
tremity on  this  common  boundary  bore  in  an- 
cient days  the  name  of  Climax,  or  the  ladder, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Alexander, 
whose  army  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  in 
order  to  get  round  the  promontory.  The  range 
of  Taurus  continues  hence  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  which  washes  the  eastern  coast  of  Ly- 
cia, and  the  Pamphvlian  coast,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Sacrum  Promoniorium.  The  south- 
western coast  of  Lycia  w  deeply  indented,  form- 
ing the  Qlaucus  Sinus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Lycia  were  Patara  and  Myra;  its  principal  ri- 
vers Xanthus  and  Glancus.  In  ancient  times 
the  name  of  Lycia  was  applied  also  to  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia;  whence  Stephanus  makes  two 
Lycias,  distinguishing  one  as  situated  towards 
Pamphylia :  this  he  calls  the  kingdom  of  Bar- 
pedon.  The  name  of  Lycia  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion,whoi$saidto 
have  been  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother, 
and  to  have  repaired  to  Lycia  to  Sarpedon.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Sarpedon,  the  brother 
of  the  first  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  could 
not  have  been  contemporary  with  Lycus  the 
brother  of  ^geus,  who  carried  on  a  war  with 
the  second  Minos.  In  accounts  that  relate  to 
periods,  whose  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  inter- 
mixed with  fable,  we  cannot  look  for  consisten- 
cy. The  Solymi,  an  ancient  people  of  Lycia, 
driven  to  the  north  by  Sarpedon,  cnanged  their 
name  for  that  of  Mime,  and  occupied  a  terri- 
tory from  thom  called  Milyas.  This  region  is 
near  the  common  boundaries  of  Lycia,  Phrygia, 
and  Pisidia.  "  The  Lycians  were,  in  former 
times,  a  puissant  people,  extending  their  power 
upon  the  seas  as  far  as  Italy.  Subjected  to  the 
Persian  not  without  great  difficulty;  the  people 
with  great  obstinacy  defending  taeir  liber^; 


that  some  of  them  being  besi«ged  by  Hsipmfai^ 
lieutenant  unto  Cyrus,  the  first  Persian  loty 
narch,  they  burnt  their  wives,  children,  servants, 
and  riches,  in  a  common  fire,  and  thai  made  m 
furious  sally  upon  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  all 
were  put  to  the  sword.  To  Alexander  in  his 
march  this  way  towards  Persia,  they  submitted 
without  any  resistance ;  after  whose  death  they 
fell  with  the  rest  of  these  parts  into  the  hand  of 
Seleucus.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochns  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  it  was  given  to  the  Rho- 
dians  for  their  assistance  in  that  war;  but  go- 
verned as  a  free  estate  by  a  common  council  of 
fourteen  senators,  elected  out  of  their  principal 
cities,  over  whom  was  one  chief  president,  or 
prince  of  the  senate,  whom  they  called  by  the 
name  Lyciarchus.  In  these  remained  the  whole 
power  of  imposing  taxes,  making  war  and  peace, 
appointing  justiciaries  and  inferior  magistrates, 
and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  public  go- 
vernment; a  shadow  of  which  power  they  re- 
tained when  brought  under  the  Komsns,  and  a 
shadow  only ;  the  supreme  power  being  no 
longer  in  the  senate  of  Lycia,  but  in  tmit  of 
Rome.  When  made  a  province  of  the  empire, 
it  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  others  had,  till  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks :  after  the  death 
of  the  second  Aiadine  made  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Caramania."  {Beyl,  Cosul)  Under 
the  still  later  Turkish  division,  ''the  pasha  of 
Kutaiek  reigns  over  the  TTdnek^  on  the  coasts 
of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.  Upon 
the  picturesque  shores  of  Lycia,  the  magnificent 
ruins  ctf  Myra,  now  CacamOf  attest  the  opu- 
lence of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan ;  the 
Necropolis,  or  place  of  interment,  has  of  itself 
the  u>pearance  of  a  city."  Mdie-Bna^.— 
Pomp.  MA.  1,  l5.—D*Anvill€. 

Lycopoub,  now  SitUj  a  town  of  Egypt,  in 
the  Thebaid,  situated  a  little  distance  from  the 
Nile,  beyond  Cusa.  It  received  this  name  on 
account  of  the  immense  number  of  wolves,  A»- 
Koi  which  repelled  an  army  of  Ethiopians  who 
had  invaded  Egypt    Diod.l, — ^raJb.  17. 

Ltgorea.  "  Lycorea,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  stood  above  Cyparissns  in  Phccis,  was 
a  place  of  the  highest  antiqnity,  since  it  is  sta- 
tea  by  the  Arundelian  Marbles  to  have  been 
once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.  Strabo  abo 
affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi. 
Dodwell  reports,  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Lyakowra ;  and  he  was  informed  that  it  possess- 
ed considerable  traces  of  antiquity."    Cram. 

Ltcormas,  a  river  of  Etolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Evenus  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw  him- 
self into  it.     Ovid.  J\kt.  3,  v.  245. 

LtcosOra,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  sHaaled  on  the 
slope  of  mons  Lycaeus,  now,  according  to  Dod- 
well, Agios  Oiorrias,  near  StakL  Paosanias 
considered  this  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world.    Pans.  Arc.  38. — Cram. 

Ltctos,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of  Wo- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  lAfcHms, 
Vvrg.  Mn.  3,  v.  401. 

Ltcub,  I.  now  the  i>di,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Danube  in  Vindelicia.  It  be- 
longs to  Bavaria,  through  which  it  runs  during 
its  whole  course,  and  passing  by  Augsbungk^ 
discharges  itself  into  theDanube  between  Iwf^ 

stadt  and  Ratiskm. 11.  Another  of  Asia 

Minor,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  line 
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the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  and  run- 
ning through  the  former  of  tnese  provinces, 
unites  with  the  Maeander  below  Colossae,  on  the 

borders  of  Lydia. III.  A  considerable  river 

of  Ponins,  which  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  Minor,  passes  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Pontus  in  a  north-westerly  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Iris  some  distance  from  Its  mouth. 
The  Lycus,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 

the  principal  stream. IV.  One  of  the  small 

streams  which  constitute  the  head  wateis  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  belongs  to  Armenia,  and  is  one 
of  the  two  rivers  or  rivulets,  which  unite  beneath 
the  walls  of  ErzToom,  to  form  the  smaller  branch 
of  Euphrates  before  its  junction  with  the  Murad 
or  other  branch,  which,  coming  from  the  east, 
was  considered  by  Xenophon  to  be  the  proper 

Euphrates. V .  The  Zabus  was  called  Ly- 

cus  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was  an  Assjman  river,  ana  rose  in 
the  region  called  Corduene,  apart  of  CurtUstan. 
Its  course  is  extremely  sinuous,  flowing  first 
north-west,  then  west,  then  inclining  towards 
the  south-west,  and  lastly  almost  south,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Tigris. 

Lydia.  The  limits  of  this  province  and 
kin^^dom  of  Asia  Minor  must  be  differently  giv- 
en m  reference  to  different  eras.  Lydia  proper 
was  bounded  north  by  Mysia,  east  by  Phrygia, 
south  by  Caria,  and  west  by  the  waters  of  the 
iBgean.  Such  were  the  limits  of  Lydia  after 
the  kings  of  Sardis,  its  capital,  had  extended 
their  authoriiy  over  the  Maeones,  who  occupied 
the  region  north  of  that  celebrated  city.  The 
Lydii  and  Mseonesare  not  to  be  considered  dif- 
ferent people  united  into  one  nation,  but  as  the 
same,  assuming  different  names  from  a  change 
of  circumstances  at  different  eras.  Thelonians, 
however,  were  a  different  race ;  who,  coming 
from  Europe,  established  themselves  in  the  isl- 
ands and  on  the  coast,  to  which  they  imparted 
the  name  of  Ionia.  Under  the  empire  or  Croe- 
sus, Lydia  included  Maeonia  and  lonls,  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  Halys,  the  limit  of  his  em- 
pire. This,  however,  was  a  political  and  not  a 
geographical  distribution  of  the  peninsula.  As 
Sardis  was  the  capital  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we 
may  look  upon  Ephesus  as  that  of  Ionia ;  though 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  hard- 
ly allows  the  application  of  such  a  term  even  to 
its  principal  city.  It  was  governed  by  monarchs, 
who  after  the  fabulous  ages  reigned  for  2^ 
years  in  the  following  order:  Ardysus  began  to 
reign  797  B.  C;  Alyattes,  761;  Meles,  747; 
Candaules,  735;  Gyges,7I8;  Ardysus  3d,  680 ; 
Sadyattes,  631 ;  Alyattes  2d,  619;  and  Croesus, 
5^,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548, 
when  the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  There  were  three  different 
races  that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyada*,  Hera- 
clidse,  and  Mennnadae.  The  history  of  the  first 
is  obscure  and  fabulous ;  the  Heraclidae  began 
to  reign  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  crown 
remained  in  their  family  for  about  505  years, 
and  was  always  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
Candaules  was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidae  ;  and 
Gyges  the  first,  and  Croesus  the  \ast  of  the 
Mennnadae.  All  the  distinctions  of  territory 
in  the  peninsula  may  be  considered  as  chansreii 
or  abrogated  while  the  empire  of  the  Persian 
kings  extended  over  it ;  at  least  they  bore  no  an- 
alosr  to  those  of  the  earlier  times.  Under  the 
TiBT  I.— 2  B 


Romans  again,  new  changes  and  new  divisions 
were  introduced.  At  one  time  with  Mysia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia,  Lydia  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus :  converted  afterwards  into  a 
prsetorian  province,  it  was  given,  with  Mysia, 
Phrygia,  and  Caria,  into  the  bands  of  a  prefect 
Under  Constantine,  who  divided  his  empire  into 
diocesses,  Lydia  fell  with  Caria,  Lycia,  the  isl- 
ands Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  &c.  into  the  diocess 
called  that  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  The  Lydians  were  an  enterprising 
people ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  disproved  that 
Heiruria  owed  her  early  poprulation  and  civili- 
zation to  a  Lydian  colony.  Vid.  Het/mria.  They 
were  no  less  remarkable,  however,  for  their 
luxury  and  effeminacy  after  their  empire  |)ad 
become  somewhat  extended.  Sipylusand  Tmo- 
lus  were  the  principal  mountains,  and  the 
Hermus,  the  Pactolus,  the  Caystrus,  and  the 
Masander,  the  principal  riveraof  Lydia. 

Lyncest£.     Vid.  L/ynctis. 

Lyncus,  "  was  situated  east  of  the  Dassareiii 
of  Illyria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  paned  by 
the  chain  of  mount  Bernas,  or  Bora ;  while  on 
the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagoniaand  Deuriopus, 
districts  of  PaBonia.  It  was  watered  bv  the  Eri- 
gonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  ana  was  trar 
versed  by  the  great  Egnatian  way.  The  Lyn- 
cestoe  were  at  first  an  independent  people,  go- 
vemed  by  their  own  princes,  who  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Bacchiadse  at  Corinth.  Arrhibaeus,  one  of  these, 
occupied  the  throne  when  Brasidas  undertook 
his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Perdiccas,  who  was  anxious  to  add  the  terri- 
tory of  ArrhibaeUs  to  his  dominions,  Brasidas, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  in- 
vaded Lyncus,  but^as  soon  comipelled  to  retire 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  oflllyrians,  who 
joined  the  troops  of  the  Lyncestian  prince,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat.  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  that  Irrha,  the  -daughter  of  Ar- 
rhabeeus,  (as  he  writes  the  name,)  was  mother 
of  Eurjjdice,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  father 
of  Philip.  By  this  marriage  i^  is  probable  that 
the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon."    Cram. 

Ltrnessus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  native  coun- 
try of  Briseis,  called  thenee  Lyrnesseis.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
booty  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Homer.  II. 
2,  V.  197.— Owrf.  Mst.  12,  v.  108.— flirrwd.  3, 
V.  5.  Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  15. 

Ltsimachia,  now  Hecaimilif  I.  a  city  on  the 
Thraciani  Chersonesus.  Paus.  1,  c.  9.  This 
city  was  founded  by  Lysimachus,  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  population  of  the  then  declining 
Cardia,  near  which  it  was  built.  Its  modem 
name  is  in  allusion  to  the  width  of  the  isthmus 
on  which  it  stood.    HexamUi^  however,   can 

hardly  be  considered  a  toTJU. II.  Another 

in  .£tolia. 

M 

Mac*,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Mela,  3.  c. 
8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa,  near  the  larger 
Syrtis,  by  Herodot.  4,  v.  Mb.—SU.  3,  v.  276, 1. 
5,  V.  194. 

MACABH^an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

MaceMIa.  "  Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
V  193 
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Ae  orkin  of  the  name  ofMaeedon,  bat  it  seems 

Cenulj  agreed  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Emathia. 
According  to  Hesiod,  macedo,  the  founder  of 
this  nation,  was  Uie  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Osiris 
according  to  Diodonis,  while  many  of  the  mo- 
dems have  derived  the  name  from  that  of  Kit- 
tim,  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
kings  of  Macedon  are  designated  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  country  is  not  imfreouently 
called  Macelia,  and  the  inhabitants  Macetae. 
It  appears  from  Herodotiis,  that  the  name  serv- 
ed originally  to  designate  the  small  place  or  dis- 
trict of  Macednon,  in  the  'vicinity  of  mount 
Pindus.  And,  according  to  the  same  ancient 
historian,  it  would  seem  that  this  was'  the  pri- 
mary appellation  of  the  Dorians.  The  ongin 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  whicn  all  the  ancient  authorities 
agree;  namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that 
country  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temenidae  of 
Aigos,  and  descended  from  Hercules.  The 
difiSrence  of  opini<Hi  principally  regards  the  in- 
dividual of  that  famuy  to  whom  the  honour  of 
founding  this  illustrious  monarchy  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. Thucydides  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch.  *'  Alexander,  father  of  Per- 
diccas,  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidse,  who 
came  ttom  Aj'gos,'  says  the  historian, '  were 
the  first  occupiers  of  M!acedonia  after  they  had 
vanquished  and  expelled  the  Pierians,  who  re- 
tired to  Phagres  across  the  Strjrmon,  and  the 
country  under  mount  Pangaeus,  and  other 
places;  from  which  circumstance,  the  coast 
situated  imder  mount  Pangaeus  is  called  the 
Pierian  gulf.  They  also  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  the  Bottiaei,  who  are  now  contiguous 
to  the  Chalcidians.  They  likewise  occupied  a 
narrow  strip  of  Poeonia,  along  the  river  Axius, 
from  Pella  to  the  sea;  and  beyond  the  Axius, 
as  far  as  the  Strymon,  the  district  called  Myg- 
donia,  after  driving  out  the  Edones,  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  also  expelled  the  Eordi 
from  Eordaea,  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
destroyed,  but  a  few  remain  near  Ph3rsca,)  a^ 
well  as  the  Almopes  from  Almopia.  Besides 
these,  there  were  other  districts  of  which  the 
Macedonians  were  masters  at  the  time  qf  Sital- 
ces'  invasion;  such  as  Anthemus,  Grestonia, 
and  Bisaltia.  Their  authority  extended  also 
over  the  LyncestsB  and  Elimiotse.  and  other  in- 
land tribes,  which,  though  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  were  considered  as  dependants  and 
allies.'  On  the  conquest  of  Macraonia  by  the 
Romans  the  followlDg  decree  was  issued  %the 
Roman  senate  and  people  respecting  that  coun- 
try. It  was  ordered  that  the  Macedonians 
diould  be  considered  as  free,  living  under  their 
own  laws,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates ; 
and  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans  one 
half  only  of  the  annual  contributions  heretofore 
levied  by  their  kings.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
from  henceforth  Macedonia  should  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  was 
to  comprise  all  the  country  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Nessus,  and  whatever  Perseus 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
ception df  Enos,  Maronea,  and  -^if  tu  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  th^Pltricts  of 


BisaKia  and  Heraelea  filntiica  were  indoded  in 
this  division.  The  second  was  formed  of  the 
country  situated  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pseoni^. 
The  third  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the 
Peneus.  The  fourth  region  reached,  f^om 
mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  Illyria  and 
Epirus.  It  was  decided  that  Amphipolis  ^ould 
be  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Thessalonica 
of  the  second,  Pella  of  the  third,  and  Priagonia 
of  the  fourth.'*— Cram.  These  it  will  be  under- 
stood, were  the  limits  of  Macedonia^  reduced  to 
a  province ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Philip,  its  limits 
may  be  defined  liearly  as  follows.  On  the  north, 
the  ridge  of  mount  Hsemus  divided  it  from 
Moesia ;  and  the  Cambunii  montes  sqsarated  it 
from  Thessaly  on  the  opposite  side.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Macedonian  lUyrians  lay  upon  its 
west,  beyond  the  Seardus  mountains  and  the 
hills  called  Bemus ;  while  on  the  east  the  Stry- 
mon distinguished  its  borders  from  the  fiirther 
limits  of  Thrace.  Before  the  conquests  of 
Philip  extended  the  empire  of  his  kingdom  over 
all  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  were  accustomed  lo  consider  the  Macedo> 
nians  like  the  Thracians,  Ac.  as  barbafians; 
nor  were  they  looked  u])on  as  Greeks  till  that 
prince  converted  Greece  into  Macedonia.  The^ 
were,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  origin  «s 
the  Thracians,  from  whom  there  is  little  doubt 
they  derived  iheir  descent.  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Caranus, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Ar- 
gos,  continued  in  existence  646  years,  till  the 
battle  Of  Pydna.  The  family  or  Caranns  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  crown  un^il  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
reign  in  the  following  order:  Caranus,  after  a 
reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded  by  Cccnus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  786  B.  C.  Thnrimus  774, 
Perdiccas  729,  Argaeus678,  Philip  640^  JEropas 
602,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  576,  Amyntas  647,  Alex- 
ander 497,  Perdiccas  454,  Archelaus4i3,  Amyn- 
tas 399,  Pausanias  398,  Amyntas  2d  397,  Argseus 
the  tyrant  390,  Am3mtas  restored  390,  Alexan- 
der 2d  371,  Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d 
366,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  360,  Alexander  the 
Great  336,  Philip  Aridieus  323,  Cassander  316. 
Antipater  and  Alexander  298,  Demetrius  king 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Ljrsimachus  SB^ 
Ptolemy  Geraunns  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Antinater  the  Etesian  45  dajrs,  Antigonus  Gon- 
atas  277,  Demetrius  243,  Antigonus  Doson  232, 
Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans 168  B.  C.  at  Pydna. 

Maori,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apfpenines, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  lAtcan.  8. 
V.  426.— Ltr.  39,  c.  32.— PiTm.  3,  c.  5. 

Macrubu,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  justice  ana  th^  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners. They  generally  lived  to  their  190ih  year, 
some  say  to  a  thousand  \  and,  indeed  from  that 
longevity  they  have  obtained  their  name(^arfOf 
/?f  oc,  2^71^  life)  to  distinguish  them  more  parti- 
cularly from  the  other  inhabitants  of  ^Ethiopia. 
After  so  long  a  period  spent  in  virtuous  actions, 
and  freed  fh)m  the  indulgences  of  vice,  and  f^om 
maladies,  they  dropped  into  the  grave  as  to 
sleep,  without  poin  and  without  terror.  Orpk, 
Argm.  WQIb.—Hprodal.  3,  c.  YI.—MOa^  3,  e. 
9.— PK«.  7,  c.  48.— rol.  Max,  8,  c  3. 
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Mnunti^  a  town  on  the  boidersof  Nnmidia 
and  Gketulia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Afu^Mcrvfuei.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Apnkius.    ApuL  MO.  11. 

,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Ikiinor, 
risinff  near  Celsns,  and  flowing  through  Caria 
and  Ionia  into  the  ^gean  Sea  between  Miletus 
and  Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyas,  Lycus,  Eudon,  Lethse- 
us,  Ac  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets,  for  its 
windings,  which  amount  to.  no  less  than  600, 
and  from  which  all  obliquities  have  received  the 
name  ofMeumders,  It  forms  in  its  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  some  travellers, 
the  Greek  letters « <^{  &  w,  and  from  its  wind- 
ings Deedalus  had  the  first  idea  of  bis  famous 
labyrinth,  Ovid,  Met,  8,  v.  145,  Ac— Firy. 
JBn,  5,  V.  264.— JDa<w».  6,  v.  208,  1.  6,  v.  471. 
^Bimer,  11.  ^,^HerodoL  2,  c.  29 —Gu:.  Pis, 
aa.— iStro^.  12,  &A,-^mia,  1,  c.  17.  This  ri- 
ver is  called  b^the  Turks  the  Meindershxn 
because  they  nve  the  same  name  to  the  Cays- 
ter,  they  prefix  to  this  the  epithet  Boiuc  or 
Oreat^  as  to  the  smaller  stream  a  name  indica- 
tive of  its  inferiority.   • 

M£AT£,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
iHo.  76,  c  12. 

MiBDi,  a  people  of  Jlfodiai,  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodop^  Ziv.  26,  c  25, 1.  40,  c. 
SI. 

Manalto,  {jplwr.  Maenala,)  I.  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  fre- 
quented by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Msenalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was-  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 
OvU.  Met.  1,  V.  216.— Ftr^.  G.  1,  v.  17.  Ed. 
a,  V.  24.— P«i«.  8,  c.  Z.—Strah,  S.-^Mela,  2, 
c  3.  "  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  Ls 
Reino.  Dodwell  says  its  height  is  considerable, 
and  that  it  is  characterized  Dy  the  glens  and 
valleys  which  intersect  it,  and  are  watered  with 
numerous  rivulets.  It  is  connected  on  the  east 
with  mount  Parthenius,  and  to  the  north  with 
the  hills  of  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus." 
O^M.— n.  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

Mjenus,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Metynty  &lling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mixyence. 

MfidNiA.  Vid.  Lydia.  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  descended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
called  McBonida,  {Virg.  Mn.  11,  v.  759.)  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  their  country  is 
called  Maonius  tacus,    Sil.  lUU.  15,  v.  35. 

Mmorm,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

Msona  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of 
the  Euzine,  to  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now  called  the  Sea  of 
Azoj^oT  Zaback,  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  the  Massagetae.  It  extends  about  390  miles 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about  600 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Amazons  are 
called  Maoiides^  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
SVrab,—Mda,  1,  c.  1,  &LC.—Jiaiin.  2,  c.  1.— 
Cufi,  5,  c.  4.— LiM:a».  2,  &jc.—Ovid.  Fast.  3, 
el.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9.— Vtr^.  JEn.  6,  v.  739. 

Mjbbia  8TLVA,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    lAv.  1,  c.  33. 

Maoka  GaifiaA. — Vid  Chraeia  Magna, 

MAOirtaA,  I.  a  city  of  Lydla,  sumamed  from 
the  Meander,  upon  which  it  stood.  This  was 
a  Gredavi  cokmy.    It  is  now  Quxtfr^zar^  or 


I  the  BandsomM  CastU. II.  Another  in  the 

I  same  country,  called  Sypilia  from  its  situaticn 
beneath  mount  S}'pilus,  on  the  Hermus,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Hyllus.  In  this  city  died 
Themistocles,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and 
dependant  on  the  magnanimilv  and  bounty  of 
the  Persian  king.  It  is  celebrated  for  his 
death,  and  for  a  rattle  which  was  fought  there 
187  years  before  the  Chhiitian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men 
according  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse  according  to  Livy,  which  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  Floras  to  300,000  men  ;  the  Ro- 
man army  consisted  of  about  28  or  30,000  men, 
2000  of  which  were  emplc^ed  in  guarding  the 
camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  killed  with  25 
horse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag- 
nesia in  Thessaly. III.  A  country  on  thie 

eastern  parts  of  Thessalv,  at  the  south  of  Osea. 
It  was  sometimes  C9\\ea  JEmonia  and  Magnes 
Campus.  The  capital,  was  also  called  Magne- 
sia. "  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magne- 
sia to  that  narrow  oortion  of  Thessaly  which  is 
confined  between  tne  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Pagasaean  bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the 
west  and  east  The  people  of  this  district  were 
called  Magnetes,  ana  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 
They  are  also  universally  allowed  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  Amphictyonic  bod)r.  The  Mag- 
nesians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  Tbucydides  leads 
us  to  suppose  ihey  were  in  his  time  dependant 
on  the  Tnessalians ;  for  he  says,  Mdyi^ijr«j  mI 
oiaXAoi  ririjKrtoi  BtVffoXwr.  They  passed,  with  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  under  the  aominion  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
and  were  declared  free  bvthe  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  their  government  waa 
then  republican,  -affairs  being  directed  bjr  a  ge- 
neral council,  and  a  chief  magistrate  called 
Ma^netarch.  Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Macfnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa ;  and  celebrated 
oy  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithc,and  a  favourite  haunt  of  Pan. 

C«/,  duo  mtbigena  qvvm  vertice  mowtis  ob  aiie 
Descendunt  Centauri^  HomoUn  Olhrymqueniva- 

lem 
Linquentes  curmi  rapido,  JEn.  VH  674. 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  was  apparently  the  Li- 
bethrian  fountain.  Strabo  says  that  mount 
Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus. 
and  Apollonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea.** 

Cram. IV.  a  promontorv  of  Magnesia  in 

Thessaly.    Liv.  yl.^Plor.  3. — Appian. 

Magon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Gan- 
ges.   Arrian. 

Majorca.     Vid.  BaUares. 

MALfeA,  I.  a  promontory  of  Lesbos.^— IL 
Another  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  La- 
conia.  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous 
there,  that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cvm  ad 
''xeris  obliviseere  oua  sunt  domi,  ft 
isno^Bi^B^  St  Angela  or  MaHog  accoidiqf 
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to  Strabo  there  were  670  stadia  from  hence  to 
Taenarum,  including  the  sinuosities  of  the  coasl. 
Cram.-^Strab,  8  and  d.-^lMcan.  6,  v.  58r— 
PUU.  in  ArtU.—  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  l^Z.—MeUi,  2, 
c.  Z.'-Liv.  31,  c.  44.— Oinrf.  Am.  2,  el.  16,  v. 
S4,  el.  11,  V.  20.— Pai«.  3,  c.  23. 

Maleventum,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneven- 
turn.    Liv.  9,  c.  27. 

Malu,  a  citj  of  Phthiotis,  near  mount  CBta 
and  Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hoi  minersil  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia,  a 
gulf  or  small  bay  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  island  of  Eubcea,  has 
received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia,  Malia- 
cwm.  Fretwm  or  Maliacus  Sinus.  Some  call  it 
the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  k)  Lamia. 
It  is  often  taken  for  the  Sinm  Pelasgicus  of  the 
ancients.    Pans.  1,  c.  4. — Herodot. 

Mamertina,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 

for  its  wines. A  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily. 

Martial.  13,  ep.  Wl.Strab.  7. 

Mambrt'ini.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Mandela,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  near  Horace's  cOuntry-seat.  Horai.  1, 
ep.  18,  v.  106. 

Mandubii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gteul,  depend- 
ants of  the  JEdui.  Their  chief  city  was  Ale- 
sia,  and  the^  occupied  a  part  of  the  ancient 
duaedom  of  Burgundy,  called  V  Auxois,  now 
DepartemerU  de  la  Cote  £Or.  Strabo  is  incor- 
rect in  representing  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Ar- 
verni,  since  they  were  separated  from  that  peo- 
ple by  a  large  portion  of  the  .£duan  terHtory. 
C«5.  BeU.  G.  %  c.  78. 

MandurUj  a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Taren- 
tnm,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  eating 
dog's  flesh.    PHn.  2,  c.  103.— Z/ii?.  27,  c.  15. 

Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Artemisius,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
The  little  river  Ophis  flowed  beneath  its  walls. 
Mantinea  consisted  of  a  few  small  villages, 
which  at  an  early  period  uniting,  formed  this 
city,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  town  of  Arca- 
dia. In  history  the  Mantineans  hold  a  ccm- 
spicuous  place  for  the  wisdom  of  their  institu- 
tions, ana  for  the  battle»fought  in  their  territory. 
After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  they 
had  taken  part  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
fell  into  the  displeasure  of  Sparta ;  and  two 
wars,  with  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
them,  were  the  consequence.  In  the  latter,  the  ^ 
walls  of  the  town  were  demolished,  and  the 
city,  resolved  into  its  primitive  elements,  formed 
a^in,  instead  of  one  united  town,  four  smaller 
villages.  At  the  same  time  it  was  compelled  to 
change  its  republican  institutions  for  others 
more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Laco- 
nians.  When  Thebes  began  to  assume,  in  the 
time  of  her  generals  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das,  an  important  attitude  in  the  adairs  of 
GJreece,  the  Mantinaeans,  under  the  protection 
of  that  city,  reimited  their  population  and  re- 
built their  walls;  another  battle  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Spartans  succeeded,  in  which 
Epaminondas  lost  his  life,  and  which,  taking  its 
name  from  Mantinsea,  has  given  to  that  city 
an  immortal  fame.  From  this  time  forward  the 
policy  of  the  people  was  indirect  and  timid  in 
the  convulsions  which  were  preparing  the  way 
for  the  destruction  of  Greece ;  andJl|^barba- 
rous  massacre  of  the  Achaeans  whoj^H  garri- 
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soned  in  their  city,  exciting  the  anger  of  An- 
tigonus  and  the  league,  a  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted upon  them  equal  to  their  perfidy.  The 
city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves ;  and  the  name  of  Antigonea  was  assign- 
ed to  it  instead  of  its  ancient  title,  to  obliterate 
all  memory  of  the  guilty  place.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  place  recovered  a  part  of  Us  rolendour, 
enjo}'^ing  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Mantinea.  "  The  tomb  of  Areas,  who 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  country,  wa»  erected 
close  to  the  temple  of  Jimo,  on  a  site  called  the 
altar  of  the  Sun.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  eminently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  baule  of  Mantinea, 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
same  quarter  were  situated  the  temples  of  Vesta 
and  Venus  Symmachia,  the  latter  having  been 
erected  by  the  Mantineans  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Actium  There  was  also  in 
this  city  a  temple  raised  to  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  by  order  of  that  emperor  j 
it  being  pretended  that  the  Bithynians,  among 
whom  Antinous  was  bom,  were  aescended  from 
the  Mantineans.  A  yearly  festival  and  quin- 
quennial games  were  also  solenmized  in  honour 
of  Hadrian's  minion ;  and  in  a  building  near 
the  gymnasium  were  deposited  his  statue,  and 
several  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  Bacchus."    Cram. 

Mantinorum  Oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsica, 
now  supposed  to  be  Baslia. 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  Bla- 
nor  or  Qcnus,  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus,  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Mantua  also, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared  the 
common  calamity,  though  it  had  favoured  the 
parly  of  Augustus,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Virgil,  who  was  among  them,  applied  for  re- 
dress to  Augustus,  and  obtained  it.  StraS.  5. 
—  Virg.  Efl.  1,  &c.  G.  3,  v.  12.  -««.  \%  v. 
180. —  Orid.  Amor.  3,  eL  15.  It  is  now  Man- 
tova^  in  English  Mantua.  This  place  is  one  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  not  being,  like  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  of  Gallic  origin.  By  Vir- 
gil, its  founding  is  ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  and 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
its  debt  to  Manto,  the  daugnter  of  Tiresias,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  that  poet  and  of  the  ear- 
ly Florentine  who  followed  his  tradition,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Mantua  a 
Tuscaji  origin.  It  was  situated  on  an  island, 
or  rather  in  a  marsh  occasioned  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mincius,  and  was  in  antiquity  by  no 
means  distinpruished,  being  among  the  smaller 
towns  of  Grallia  Cisalpina.  The  birth  of  Vir- 
gil alone  ennobled  it,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  of  the  empire;  and  in  modem 
times,  amid  all  the  power  and  comparative  splen- 
dour to  which  it  arose,  the  name  of  Virgil  ap- 
pears to  rank  among  the  first  of  its  glories.  He 
was  not  bom,  however,  within  the  city,  but  at 
Andes,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles  from 
Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which  the 
10,000  Athenians  and  1000  Platseans,  under  the 
coumuoid  of  Miltiades,  gained  over  the  Persian 
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amy,  consisting  of  100,000  foot  and  16,000 
horse,  or,  iu:cordiingtoVal.  Maximos,  of  900,000, 
or  as  Justin  says,  of  600,000,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  on  the  28th  of 
Sept  490  B.  C.  In  this  batde,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  192  men, 
and  the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition,  and  in  the 
battle,  to  200,000men.  To  commemorate  this  im- 
mortal victory  of  their  countrymen,  the  Greeks 
raised  small  colunms,  with  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was  also 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  over- 
came a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered  the 
neighbouring  country.  Erigone  is  called  Maro' 
Humia  virgo,  as  being  bom  at  Marathon.  Stat. 
6,  Siflv.  3,  V.  74.— C.  Nep.  in  MOL—BBtodot. 
6,  Ac^/itstin.  2,  c  9.^  Vol.  Mix.  6,  c.  3.— 
Plut.  in  Paral.^Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

MiBcuNOPous,  the  capital  of  Lower  Mcesia. 
It  received  its  name  in  nonour  of  the  empress 
Marciana.  and  is  now  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants PrebtsUtw^  or  the  JUustri&us  C%.  D'An- 
ffiUe. 

Maroomamni,  a  German  people,  dwelling, 
when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  between  the 
JRkuu  and  the  Maiyne^  in  a  part  of  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  When 
the  Roman  arms  began  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion, or  at  least  the  subju^tion,  of  all  the  border 
nations,  the  Marcomanni  resolved  to  quit  their 
dangerous  seats,  and  crossing  the  Msenus  and 
the  vastHercynian  forests,  they  drove  the  Boii 
from  their  possessions  about  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  iElie^,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  that 
cotmtry.  It  nowever  retained,  and  still  retains, 
in  the  name  of  Boktmia^  the  appellaticm  of  the 
people  thus  expelled  by  the  Marcomans.  They 
proved  powerral  enemies  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Augustus  granted  them  peace,  but  they 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  Antoninus  and 
Trajan,  Ac.  PaUrc.  2,  c.  109. — TtuU.  Ann.  2, 
c.  46  and  62,  G.  42, 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  verv  poor,  and  generally 
lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  Deasts.  Their  coun- 
try in  later  times,  became  the  residence  of  the 
fiunous  assassins  destroyed  by  Hulakou,  the 
grandson  of  Zingis  Khan.  Herodat,  1  and  3. 
— PK».  6,  c.  16. 

Masdu,  a^ce  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle between  Constantine  and  Licinius.  A.  D. 
315. 

Mardub,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Mare  Mortuum,  called  also,  from  the^t^ 
mm  it  throws  up,  the  lake  AsphaUites.  is  situate 
in  Judaea,  and  near  100  miles  long  ana  25  broad. 
Its  waters  are  Salter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but 
the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  representee!.  It 
Is  supposed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  GKnnorrab,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  capital,  were  destroyed  by  a  volcano, 
and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Volcanic  appear- 
ances now  mark  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent  Plin.  5,  c.  o. — Jo- 
seph. J.  BeU.  4,  c.  27.—S^ab.  16,  p.  764.— J^«- 
iin.  36,  c.  3.  **  To  the  east  of  Jud»a,two  rude 
and  arid  chains  of  hills  encompass,  with  their 
dark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in  a  clay  soil, 
mixed  W!th  bitimien  and  rock  salt.  The  water 


contained  in  this  hoUo'tO'  i^impfegn^d  wi^  a, 
mixture  of  difierent  saline  mailers,  having  Iim«, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  for  their  base,  partiaUy 
neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid.  ' 
The  salt  which  they  yield  by  evaporation  is 
about  one  fourth  of  their  weight.  The  asphaita, 
or  bitumen  of  Judna,  rises  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bottom,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the . 
lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where  it 
is  gathered  for  use.  Formerly  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  practice  of  goin^  out  in  boats  or  rafts 
to  collect  it  m  the  middle  ot  the  lake.  None  of 
our  travellers  have  thought  of  sailing  on  this 
lake,  which  would  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena 
more  complete.  We  are  told  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  wno  have  visited  it,  thai  neither  fish  nor 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  ii,  that  an  unwholesome 
vapour  is  sometimes  emitted  by  it,  and  that  its 
shores,  IVightfully  barren,  are  never  cheered  l^ 
the  note  of  any  bird.  The  inhabitants  however, 
are  not  sensible  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its 
vapours ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  falling  down 
dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely 
fabulous.  We  are  taught  to  beUeve  that  the 
site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once  a  fertile  valley, 
partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean  water, 
and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen  ; 
that  a  fire  from  heaven  kindled  these  combusti- 
ble materials,  the  fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  abyss 
beneath,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah,  and 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built  of  bitumi- 
nous stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
conflagration.  In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of 
physical  geography  contrive  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  those  ^wful  changes  of  which,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  this  place  was  once  the  scene." 
Malle-Brun. 

MareOtis  lacus,  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  which  the  Nile,  at  one  of  its 
mouths,  discharged  itself  into  that  great  inland 
sea.  "  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Ma- 
reotis.  For  many  ages  this  lake  was  dried  up ; 
for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up 
any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation,  but  in  1801,  the 
English,  in  order  to  circumscribe  more  efl*ectual- 
ly  the  communications  which  the  French  army 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the 
surroundmg  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the 
old  canal  which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating 
this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie.  or  the  lake 
of  Aboukir  on  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this 
easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden  fall  oi 
six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotii*,  which  had  so 
long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been 
occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cul- 
tivated lands,  and  even  villages,  resumed  its 
ancient  extent.  This  modem  inundation  from 
the  sea,  indeed,  if:  much  more  extensive  than 
the  ancient  lake  Mareotis;  occupyirg,  probably, 
four  times  its  extent."    Malte-Brun. 

Margiana,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  belonging  to  Media,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  On  its  bor- 
ders were  the  cotmtries  of  Bactriania,  Aria,  Par- 
thia, and  Hyrcania,  with  Sogdiana  beyond  its 
northern  boundary,  which  was  formed  by  the 
Oxus.  The  Margus,  which  flowed  from  the 
border^H^ctriana  through  the  whole  extent 
of  this  ^^^fce,  imparted  to  it  the  name  of  Mar 
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panm.  All  this  coimtiy  forms  at  present  bat  a 
part  of  the  district  of  KhornsQn.  It  was  un- 
commonly fertile,  and  produced  the  most  excel- 
lent wines,  the  grapes  being  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  the  largest  size.  The  vines  are  so  un- 
commonly large,  that  two  men  can  scarcely 
OTasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.  Qitrt.  T,  c.  10. 
--PtoL  5. 

Margus,  L  a  river  of  Mcssia,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 

KastoUUz. II.    Another  in  Asia,  now  the 

Marg-€ib.  Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bactria- 
nsL,  this  river  flows  through  the  greater  part  of 
Margiana  towards  the  Ochus,  but  before  it 
reaches  that  river,  afler  having  passed  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  said  to  be  absorbed  in  the  sands  that 
overspread  those  parts  of  Asia. 

Mariana  Fossjb,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the  dyke 
(Jossa)  which  Marius  opened  thence  to  the  sea. 
Plin.  3,  c.  A^-Strab,  4. 

Mariandtnum,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus out  of  hell.  Dionys, — Piol.  5,  c.  1. — Mela, 
1,  c.  2  and  19, 1.  2,  c.  7. 

Marianus  mons,  now  Sierra  Marena,  a  ridge 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  dividing  Baetica  from 
Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  It  joins  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  at  the  springes  of  the  Anas;  Caput- 
Ans  and  the  Batis  also  rise  in  that  part  in  which 
those  mountain  ranges  join  one  another.  The 
Marianus  now  separates  Castile  from  Andalu- 
sia. 

Marisus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  emptying  into  the 
Tibiscus.  In  modem  geography  it  belongs,  for 
the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  IVansylvania, 
and  for  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Bannol  on  the  south  and  Hungary 
on  the  north.    It  is  now  the  Maros. 

Marmarica.     Vid.  Marmarida. 

Marmaridjb,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Libya  called  Marmarica^  between  Cyrene  and 
Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pre- 
tended to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret  power  to 
destroy  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. 8U.  It.  3,  V.  300, 1.  11,  v.  182.— I4tca». 
4,  V.  680,1. 9,  V.  894. 

Marmarion,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Murmariivus.    Strab.  10.- 

Maronea,  a  cit}'  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebrus,  of  which  Bacchus  was  the 
chief  deity.  The  wine  was  always  reckoned 
excellent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed,  Ulysses 
Intoxicatedtbe  Cyclops  Pol}rphemus.  Plin.  14, 
c.  A.^Herodot.—Msla,  2,  c.  l—TUndl.  4,  el.  1, 
V.57. 

Marpesus,  a  mountain  of  Paros,  abounding 
in  white  marble.  The  quarries  are  still  seen 
by  modem  travellers.  Virg.  .Sn.  6,  v.  471. — 
PZi«.  4,  c.  12, 1. 36,  c.  5. 

Marrdcini.  "The  Marrucini  occupied  a 
narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
river  Atemus,  between  the  Vestmi  tothe  north, 
and  the  Frentani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
PeUgni  and  the  sea  towards  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsl.  Like 
that  people,  they  were  accounted  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common 
cause  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  An  idea 
may  be  tormed  of  the  population  and  force  of  the 
several  pett]^  nations  which  may^H^ssed  to- 
other in  tms  part  of  Itaty,  firom  ^^^nent  of 
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Polyfoios,  where  that  historiaa,  wheoL  e&mnnji- 
ing  the  different  contingents  which  the  aHies  of 
the  Romans  were  able  to  furnish  about  the  lixae 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  estimates  that  of  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestini,  and  Frentani,  at 
20,000  foot  and  4000  horse."     Cram. 

MARRuviuMj  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi,  in 
the  country  oi  the  Sabines.  It  stood  upon  the 
shore  of  the  celebrated  Fucine  lake. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  to  seule  near  the  lake  Fucinus  in  Italy,  in 
a  coimtry  checkered  with  forests  abonndingwuh 
wild  boars  and  o^er  ferocious  animals.  They 
at  first  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  they  became  their  finnest 
supporters.  They  are  particularly  celebraied 
for  the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  which  fiom  them  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Mir  sic  war.  The  large  contributions  they 
made  to  suppon  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  Sbspir- 
ing;  ana  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Itidian  states,  a  share  of  the  honour  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  B.  C.  91.  'The  petition,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi, 
with  their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
taking  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  in- 
creased when  DrusuSi  their  friend  at  Rome, 
was  murdered  by  the  means  of  the  nobles ;  and 
they  erected  themselves  into  a  republic,  and 
Corfinium  was  made  the  capital  of  their  new 
empire.  A  regular  war  was  now  begun,  and  the 
Romans  led  into  the  held  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  were  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
Some  battles  were  tought,  in  which  the  Roman 
generals  were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no 
inconsiderable  advantages  from  their  victories. 
A  battle,  however,  near  Asculum,  proved  fiital 
to  their  cause,  4000  of  them  were  leA  dead  on 
the  spot,  their  ^neral,  Francus,  a  man  of  un- 
common experience  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  from  the  field  perished  by  hun- 
ger in  the  Appenines,  where  they  had  sought  a 
shelter.  After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 
grown  dejected,  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continaed  for  three  years,  sued  for 
peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at  last 
re-established  in  (he  republic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  the 
Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Pompeiani, 
Marcini,  Picentese,  Yenusini,  Frentani,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The  Marsi  were  great- 
ly addicted  to  magic.  The  Gierman  Marsi,  from 
whom  these  people  were  descendedaccording  to 
common  report,  after  emigrating  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lupia,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cherusci,  and  were 
alto^ther  undistinguished  in  history.  BoroL 
ep.  5,  V.  76,  ep.  27,  v.  'HQ.-^Appian.—VdL  Max. 
S.—Paterc.  2.— PZiti.  in  fifer*.  Ma^ria,  Ac- 
Cm:,  pra  SflZft.— iSSfroft.-— Tbci*.  A«».  1,  c.  50 
and  55.  G.  2. 

MARSioin,  a  barbarous  people,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  in  that  part 
of  Grermany  which  is  now  SiUsta^  north  oi  the 
GLuadi  and  the  MaicomannL 
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MissriB,  L  a  river  of  Phrygia  emptying 
into  the  Msander.  The  conilaence  of  these 
riverB  was  a  little  below  the  town  of  Celsens. 
lAV.  38,  c  IZJ-^Ovid.  Mfi.  3,  ir.  fX6.—Lucan, 

3,  V.  206L IL  Another  in  &^ria,  risine  in  the 

east  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  chain  of 
Libanns,  and  falling  into  the  Orontes  opposite 
to  Apamea. 

BdARTLA  AftiTA,  Water  at  Rome,  celebrated  for 
its  clearness  and  salabritj.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30  miles,  from 
the  lake  Facinus,  by  Ancns  Martins,  whence  it 
received  its  name.  TUndl,  3,  el.  7,  v.  S6.— 
P/in.^l,  c.  3, 1.  36,  c.  15. 

Idians,  {the  Morofoa,)  a  river  of  Germany ^ 
which  separates  modem  Htmgary  and  Mom- 
via.     TblcU.  Afm,  9,  c.  63. 

BfAOBSTLn,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  side 
of  Maoretania.  It  was  this  part  of  Nnmidia 
that  Syphax  ruled  over,  and  wMch  was  united 
on  his  death  to  the  other  portion  over  which 
Massinisaa  had  authority.  The  promontory 
Tretum,  now  SebdAfuz^  or  ike  Seven  Capes^ 
divided  these  two  districts,  which  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  kin^om  of  Numidia.  Vid.  Musylor. 

MiBCA,  a  nver  of  Mesopotamia,  emptying 
into  the  Euphrates  between  the  month  of  the 
Chaboras  and  the  borders  of  Arabia,  near  the 
town  of  Corsote.  It  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
play a  great  d^l  of  learning  in  fixing  the  pre- 
cise simation  of  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  but  as 
it  is  of  very  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  as  the  difference  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  description  of  its  course  affects  in 
no  degree  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions  in 
regard  to  any  fact  in  ancient  histoi^,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  an  examination  of  its  various 
bendings,  nor  attempt  to  prove  with  Mannert, 
that  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates  was 
within  a  mile  less  to  the  west  of  Anatbo  than 
D*Anville  has  placed  it.  (See  Lemp.  Class. 
Diet*  6th  Am.  ed.  in  which  all  these  points  are 
learnedly  discussed.)  The  name  of  Masca  is 
applied  to  this  river  by  Xenophon,  but  Ptolemy 
calls  it  the  Saocoras.  It  is  now  designated  as 
the  WadalGeboa. 

Mabsagetje.  "We  find  no  name  more 
considerable  in  Scythia  than  that  of  Massage- 
Ut^  which  may  be  mterpreted  the  Great  Getes, 
by  the  signification  of  the  initial  syllables.  The 
primitive  and  principal  dwelling  of  the  Massa- 
getes  was  bevond  the  laxartes,  or  Araxes,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  moor  which  the  same  river  forms,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  And  if  we  find  this  name  in 
other  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  Alans,  and 
the  Huns,  of  a  different  race,  the  diffusion  of  it 
was  owin^  to  the  celebrity  that  it  acquired  in 
Sc3rthia."  D*AnviUe.  Thenameof  Masaage- 
tae  disappears  in  the  first  centuries  ofChristian- 
ity.  They  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped  the 
sun,  to  whom  they  offered  horses,  on  account  of 
their  swiftness.  When  their  parents  had  come 
to  a  certain  age,  they  generally  put  them  to 
death,  and  eat  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of 
cattle.  Borat.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40.— Diom/s.  Per. 
'!38,—Berodat.  1,  c  904.— S!8ra4.  l.—Msla,  1,  c 
Q.—Luean.  2,  v.  50.— Justin.  1,  c.  8. 


Massilia,  a  maritime  town  of  Grallia  Naibo- 
nensis,  now  called  Marseilles.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  for 
its  being  loug  the  seat  of  literature.  It  acquired 
great  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits 
during  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  its 
power  was  established  \  but  in  warmly  espous- 
mg  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Cesar,  its 
views  were  frustrated,  and  it  was  so  much  re- 
duced by  the  insolence  and  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  that  it  never  after  recovered  its  in- 
dependence and  warlike  spirit.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
lei.—Plin.  3,  c.  ^.—Jusiin.  37,  &c.—Strab.  I.— 
Liv.  5,  c.  Z.—Harat.  ep.  l6.—Fior.  4,  c.  'H.—Cic. 
Flac.  26.  Off.  2, 8.—  TacU.  Ann.  4,  c.  44.  Agr. 
4.  This  city,  almost  equally  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity and  by  the  modems,  owed  its  origin  id 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Phocsea,  who,  fleeing 
from  the  threatening  power  and  oppression  of 
the  Persians,  brought  among  the  savage  Gauls 
the  civilization  and  enterprise  of  Greece.  Pive 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
about  the  period  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Italy, 
while  Rome  yet  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
Tarquins,  these  bold  and  adventurous  colonists 
fixed  themselves  among  the  Salyes,  the  fiercest 
people  of  the  Gauls,  as  yet  unattempted  in  the 
strength  and  independence  of  their  native  land. 
The  natural  harbour  of  Massilia  was  not  calcu- 
ted  to  afford  convenient  moorings  to  all  the 
vessels  which  the  great  trade  of  the  place  in- 
vited to  its  port.  The  Massilians  were  early 
celebrated  for  their  arts  and  letters,  and  not  less 
so  for  the  excellence  of  their  laws  and  the  just- 
ness with  which  thev  were  executed.  As  their 
soil  was  not  fertile,  tJiey  very  soon  directed  their 
attention  therefore  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
a^cultural  pursuits ;  and  a  number  of  colo- 
nies in  Hispania  and  elsewhere,  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Phocseans  of  Marseilles,  at- 
tested the  spirit  and  prosperous  enteiprise  oi 
the  Massilians. 

Massyu,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  east 
of  the  MassBsyii,  and  west  of  Africa  properly  so 
called.  When  Massinissa,  their  kin^,  upon  the 
death  of  Syphax  possessed  himself  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  MasssBsyli  lying  on  the  west,  the 
united  region  constituted  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Numidia.  Thus  joined  they  formed 
the  territory  of  Jugurtha,  so  celebrated  for  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  Romans.  Vid, 
Masasvlii.  When  the  Massyli  went  on  horse*- 
back,  they  never  used  saddles  or  bridles,  but 
only  sticks.  Their  character  was  warlike,  their 
manners  simple,  and  their  love  of  liberty  un- 
conquerable. Liv.  24,  c.  48, 1.  28,  c.  17, 1.  29,  c 
32.-5^7.  3;  v.  282, 1. 16,  v.  m.—Lucan.  4,  v 
682.—  Virg.  .En.  4,  v.  132. 

Mastramela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  mer  dm 
Marfegues,      Plin,  3,  c.  4. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  Mdxii  in  Gaul,  now 
called  Macon. 

MatrOna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Mamey  falling  into  the  Seine.  This  river, 
which,  in  modem  geography,  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  CKamfoigne^  the  departments  of 
Ma/rne  and  Seine  et  Mame^  in  the  time  of  the 


MAflflfora,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near  Ghrals  divided  many  tribes,  and  risinsr  on  the 
Mintumse,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even  confines  ofthe  territory  that  belonged  to  the 
BOW  preserves  its  ancient  character.  PUn.  14,  Lingone^fl^ated  the'  Belg'ic  population  from 
e.  ^—B^at.  1,  od.  1,  ▼.  19^— Fir^.  a  3,  v.  143. 1  the  Celtl^^^h  the  whole  of  its  course,  tiL 
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its  cQDfluence  with  the  Seine  near  Lntetia  Pa- 
riaiorum,  the  cihr  of  Paris. 

MATnla,  a  Gfetman  people  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhiney  belonging  to  the  Catti,  but  earl^ 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Their  southern  limu 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  course  of  the 
Mayiu  towards  its  mouth,  and  the  Mattiaci 
Pontes,  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
alon^  which  their  possessions  extended,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  their  principal  places.  This 
town  is  now  called  Wistnden  in  Jifeise,  as  were 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Mattiaci. 
Mattium,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Marpurg^ 
appears  to  have  been  their  capital,  and  is  some- 
Umes  called  the  capital  of  all  the  Cattian  peo- 
ple.    TYicU.  de  Germ.  29.    An.  1,  c.  56. 

Macretanu,  an  extensive  region  of  Afri<!a, 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  north.  The  Mediter- 
ranean bounded  it  upon  this  side;  upon  the  east 
was  Numidia;  the  vast  Gtetulian  deserts  lay 
upon  its  borders  on  the  south:  and  the  open 
ocean  washed  it  on  the  west.  -These  bounda- 
ries enclose  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Morocco 
and  f^z.  To  this  was  added  a  part  of  Numi- 
dia,  when  all  the  coast  of  Africa  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  province  or  provinces  of  the 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Mauretania 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  western,  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean  to  the  river  Molochath, 
and  formed  of  what  might  be  considered  the 
proper  and  original  Mauretania,  was  denomi- 
nated Tingitana,  from  Tingis,  its  capital ;  and 
the  eastern  portion,  reaching  from  the  same 
river  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  borders  of  the  di- 
minished Numidia,  received  the  surname  of  Cae- 
sariensis,  from  the  city  of  Caesaria,  which,  until 
it  received  this  name  from  Juba  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  had  been  called  lol.  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  interior  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province  under  the 
title  of  Siiifensis,  from  the  capital  city  of  Sitifi. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  into  east  and  west 
Mauretania,  Tingitana  constituted  a  part  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  "  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Vandals  rrom  Spain  put  the  Groths 
also  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tingitana ; 
the  commandant  of  which,  under  the  l£^t  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  in  vengeance  of  a  private  in- 
jury, introduced  the  Maures  into  that  kingdom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
western  situation  of  this  extremity  of  Africa, 
procured  it  from  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Garb, 
from  an  appellative  in  their  language ;  the  pro- 
vince of  Tingitana  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  kingdom  of  F^z.*"  D'Anville.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
thickly  lined  with  populous  cities,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  though  partly  civilized,  lived  not 
according  to  the  usages  of  Roman  society.  It 
is  now  inhabited  by  the  African  Moors,  who 
retain  no  vestiges  of  even  the  partial  civiliza- 
tion of  the  former  occupants  of  their  country. 
Mauretania  was  also  called  Maurusia. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauretan  ia.  Eve- 
ry thing  among  them  grew  in  greater  abundance 
and  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries. 
Strab.  n.^Martial.  5,  ep.  29,  I.  12,  ep.  67.— 
Sa.  Ital.  4,  V.  569, 1.  10,  v.  402.— ;ift£«,  1,  c.  5, 
I.  3,  c.  10.— Justin.  19,  c.  %—SaUtist.  Jus^.— 
Tirg.  Mn.  4,  v.  206. 

MAURfjsn,  the  people  of  Mannu|^^  country 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  ^^Bo  called 
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Mauretania.  Vid,  Maturetamia.  Vvrg.  Ms.  4, 
V.  206. 

Mazaca.     Vid.  Casar9a, 

Mazaxes,  (sin^.  Mdzax,)  a  people  of  Africa, 
famous  for  shooimg  arrows.    Lucan.  4,  v.  68L 

Mazeras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,    Phut. 

MAzicfls,  md  Maztges,  a  people  of  Libya, 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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Mbdu,  a.coantry  of  Asia.  Media,  properly 
so  called,  was  separated  from  Armenia  by  the 
Araxes  on  the  north,  the  province  of  Asm  ex- 
tended from  its  eastern  boundary,  Assyria  lay 
upon  its  west,  and  Persis  and  Sosiana  bordered 
on  it  towards  the  south.  On  the  north,  the 
mounmin  regions  of  this  country  west  of  Ar- 
meaia,  were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  modem  Irak,  distinguished, 
according  to  D' Anville,  by  the  surname  of  Arar 
mi  or  the  Persian  Irakj  corresponds  to  the 
coimtry  contained  within  these  limits.  "  The 
vast  province  of  Irak-Adjemi,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients^ 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian moiuirchy :  the  Djemshid  of  the  Oriental- 
ists, and  the  Achtemenes  of  the  Greeks.  Jfsldd 
and  menes  are  considered  terminations,  these 
two  words  may  be  reduced  to  one-  root,  Ad^ 
or  Ackem.  With  the  Arabians  Irak  signifies 
Babylonia,  and  Adjemi  is  their  name  for  the 
Persians.  The  name  of  the  province,  therefore, 
means  Persian  Babylonia.  This  province  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  central  platean  of 
Persia,V  (MdUe-Brunf)  and  its  description  is 
comprehended  in  its  name  of  the  great  salt 
desert.  But  Media,  in  the  widest  extent  of  its 
empire,  was  not  so  circumscribed,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  west  almost  to  the  Halys,  and  on 
the  south  over  Persia,  it  formed  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished monarchies  of  the  early  ages  of  an- 
tiquity. It  should  be  observed  that  the  history 
of  Media,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  refers 
but  to  the  later  period  of  her  people,  who,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  probably  in  regions 
farther  to  the  ea«t,  had  exercised  a  controlling 
power  over  the  affairs  of  Asia.  In  effect,  the 
two  series  of  Median  kings,  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  on  one  hand,  and  by 
Ctesias  on  the  other,  offer  little  in  comrnoQ,  and 
seem  to  refer  to  different  dynasties  or  different 
empires.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  Medes 
were  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  their  coun- 
try formed  a  small  portion  of  the  wide  empire 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The  principal  division 
of  Media  was  into  Atropatena  contiguous  to  Ai^ 
menia  and  Media  proper,  consisting  of  the  mi- 
nor districts  of  Choromethrene,  Artacene,  Ac 
on  the  more  southern  boundaries.  "  Atropate- 
na," says  Heylin,  "  is  that  part  of  Media  which 
lieth  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea."  This  represents  the  mountainous  and 
barren  parts  of  Media,  and  its  capital  Gasa  or 
Gkizaca  still  bears  among  the  Armenians  the 
name  of  Gauzak.  This  region,  in  the  language 
of  the  old  English  antiquarian  so  oflen  cited, 
was  a  "  barren,  cold  inhospitable  country ;  and 
for  that  reason  allotted  for  the  dwelling:  of  so 
many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  brought  hither  by 
Salmanassar  when  he  conquered  that  country.** 
South  of  the  mountains  commences  the  fertile 
tract ;  and  here,  in  the  capital  city  of  ficbatana. 
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tks  kings  of  Penia;  when  in  their  tarn  they  be- 
came lords  of  Media,  were  accustomed  to  take 
up  their  summer  residence.  The  name  of  Me- 
dia is  of  great  antiqnity^,  and  modem  writers, 
who  please  themselves  m  finding  the  origin  of 
nations  among  the  immediate  posterity  of  rfoah, 
refer  it  to  Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  grand- 
son of  the  first  great  patriarch.  In  comparative- 
ly recent  times,  that  is  to  say^  wiihin  a  a  century 
or  two  of  our  era,  the  countries  of  Hyrcania  and 
Parthia  were  cut  ofi"  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Media,  and  formed,  long  after  she  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  principal  mountains  of  this 
country  were  the  Orontes,  the  Goronus,  the  Za- 
gros  which  bounded  it  towards  Assyria,  and 
the  Bagoas  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aria. 
These  were  all  but  ramifications  of  the  great 
Taurus  range,  which  are  here  disjointed,  and 
point  in  every  direction,  intersecting  the  country 
with  great  irregularity.  From  these  mountains 
flow  the  chief  rivers  which  water  the  whole  face 
of  Media ;  the  Mardus  or  Amardus,  which  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Eulsus  or  Choas- 
pes,  which  belongs  to  Persia  and  falls  into  the 
Tigris  near  Apamea,  with  many  smaller  streams 
that  irrigate  the  parts  of  Media  not  covered  by 
the  salt  deserts  which  lay  waste  so  many  tracts 
of  Asia.  The  province  of  Media  was  first 
raised  into  a  kingdom  byits  revolt  from  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  6.  C.  820;  and,  after  it  had  for 
some  lime  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  govern- 
ment, Deioces,  by  his  artifice,  procured  himself 
to  be  called  king,  700  B.  C.  After  a  reign  of 
53  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C. 
647 ;  who  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
625.  His  successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  585, 
in  whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media, 
B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power,  they 
encouraged  polygamy,  and  were  remarkable  for 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns, 
who  were  styled  king  of  kings.  This  title  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  Justiii,  1,  c.  5. — Herodot,  1, 
dtc.'-'Potyb.  5  and  10.— Gwrt.  5,  &c,-^Diod. 
Sic.  IZ.'-CUisias. 

Meoiolanuh,  I.  now  MUaUf  a  city  of  the  In- 
subres  in  Ghillia  Cisalpina.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lambrus,  near  its  source,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ticinus  and  the  Addua,  m  a  country  abun- 
dantlv  fertile  and  conveniently  situated  on  the 
Po,  the  medium  of  communication  and  com- 
merce for  the  north  of  Italy  with  all  the  people 
of  the  southern  coast  But,  though  supposed  to 
have  .been  early  a  capital  city  of  those  Gauls  by 
whom  it  had  been  built,  and  though  thus  advan- 
tageously sitnated,  Mediolaniun  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  during  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 
**  This  city  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  history 
by  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  considered  as  a  most 
flourishing  city.  But  its  splendour  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius, 
who  assigns  to  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum 
as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west  and  as  in- 
Pa»t  I,.-^  C  ^ 


ferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent" 
Cram,  With  the  fall,  however,  of  the  empire, 
commence  the  fortunes  of  MiUm.  For  a  long 
time,  when  the  name  of  Italy  became  to  signify 
more  particularly  the  northern  parts,  as  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  territories  of  the 
LonJMrd  king,  the  bishop  of  Milan  was  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  the  diocess 
of  Italy ;  and  as  the  first  city  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
imperial  power  and  of  the  Exarch's  authority, 
this  city  became  to  hold  the  phice  and  honours 

of  the  first  town  in  Italy. II.  Aulercorum, 

a  town  of  Graul,  now  Evere%iix  in  Normandy. 

III.  Santonum,  another,  now  SaiwUi^  m 

Guienne. 

Mediomatrici,  a  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
tended people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Their  country 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  province  of  Lorraine, 
in  that  part  which  constitutes  the  department 
de  la  Moselle.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Treviri,  on  the  east  by  the  Ne- 
metes  and  Triboci.  and  on  the  south  bv  the 
Leuci,  reaching  to  the  division  of  Belgica  2d  on 
the  west.  The  chief  town  of  this  people  was 
Divodurum,  Metz. 

Menterraneum  mare,  the  great  inland  sea 
that  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa,  having 
the  former  on  the  north  and  the  latter  on  the 
south,  and  washing  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
on  the  east.  It  receives  its  names  from  its  situ- 
ation medio  terra,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
land.  The  word  Mediterranean  does  not  occur 
in  the  classics;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  tn^- 
wum,  nostrum^  or  mediu9  liquor,  and  is  frequent- 
ly denominated  in  Scripture  the  Oreat  Sea. 
The  first  naval  power  tnat  ever  obtained  the 
command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous 
epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Mi- 
nos. Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lydians,  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of 
the  Tbracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,  916 ;  of 
the  Phrygians,  893 ;  of  the  Cyprians  868 ;  of 
the  Phcenicians,  826;  of  the  Egyptians,  787;  of 
the  Milesians,  753 ;  of  the  Carinas,  734 ;  and 
of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
years.  Horai.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46.— PZin.  2,  c.  68.— 
SaUust,  JufT.  Yl.—Cas,  B.  G.  5,  c.  \.—Liv.  26, 
c.  42.  "  The  Strait  of  GibraUar  leads  into  the 
Mediterranean,  that  series  of  inland  seas  equally 
interesting  from  their  situation,  their  physical 
character,  and  historical  celebrity.  The  first 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Ca^ 
Buono  and  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia ; 
but  the  gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons  are  the  only 
places  that  are  at  present  generally  designated. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  where 
the  sea  washes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Appenines.  The  eastern  part 
may  be  denominated  the  Italian  Sea:  numerous 
volcanic  islands,  such  as  the  Lipari,  Pontia,  and 
many  others  are  scattered  over  it ;  and  all  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  same  subterraneous  fires 
that  rise  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second 
basin  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  but  very  few  isl- 
pnds  or  rocks  have  been  f  bserved  on  it.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  to  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  forms  in  the 
north  twojiMTate  basins  renowned  in  history 
and  weU^Hed  to  excite  the  attention  of  tb« 
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vhmicai  geographer.  The  fint  is  the  Adriatic ; 
m  bed,  if  carefnU  jr  examined,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  marble  and  lime  mixed  with  shells. 
The  second  is  the  Archipelago  or  White  Sta  of 
die  Turks,  its  numerous  andpicmre9<^ae  islands 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  goU  the  Qreat 
STTtes  on  the  south  penetrates  into  Africa  ^  its 
sandjf  coasts  are  lower  than  most  others  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  midst  of 
moving  sands  are  of  variable  extent,  and  seem  to 
confoimd  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the 
most  remarkable  basin  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
without  doubt  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  en- 
trance is  formed  by  the  strait  of  the  DardameileSy 
the  Piopontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Bosphorus  or  the  narrow  channel  of  Constluiti- 
nopie.  It  is  fed  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  central 
Europe,  and  receives,  by  the  strait  of  Cajfa  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Palus-Maeotis,  which  the  modems  have  so  inac- 
euralely  denominated  the  Sea  ofAzopK,  Such 
are  at  present  the  limits  of  those  inland  seas 
which  separate  Europe  fhym  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  facilitate  the  communication  between  the 
ancient  continents.  It  is  not  perhaps  improba- 
ble that  a  former  strait,  gradually  oostructed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  mvel  and  alluvial  de- 
posits Ihxn  the  torrents  of  Caucasus,  connected, 
long  after  the  last  physical  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  our  globe,  the  Sea  of  Azof^  and  conse* 
auently  the  mack  Sea.  with  the  Caspiark.  The 
deep  waters  in  the  Meoiterranean  arrive  chiefly 
from  the  Nile,  the  Daambe,  the  Dnieper,  and 
other  rivers  that  enter  the  Black  Sea ;  and  also 
from  the  P0f  the  Rhtme,  and  the  Ebro.  Thus  it 
receives  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  Abyssinia,  SwitaserUmd,  Caucasus,  and 
mount  AtUis^  But  although  its  feeders  are  so 
abundant,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
charged from  it  intothesame  ocean.  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
eonstant  and  large  current  flows  mtothe  middle, 
of  the  strait  at  Gibraltar,  whilst  only  two  feeble 
and  lateral  currents  issue  from  it  But  that  ap- 
parent influx  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  a  greater  fluid  mass  on  a  smaller 
bodj  of  water ;  a  pressure,  which,  from  the  force 
of  Its  impulsion,  must  necessarily  displace  the 
upper  strata  in  the  lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor 
be  cast  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  may  be 
discovered,  which  carries  to  the  ocean  the  su- 
perfluous water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal moticm  of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east 
to  west,  but  the  reaction  of  its  water  against  the 
coast  occasions  several  lateral  and  adverse  cur- 
rents. The  straits  too,  from  their  position,  give 
rise  to  many  very  variable  currents.  Those  near 
Cape  Pharo  in  Messina  or  the  Charybdis  of  the 
ancients  and  the  Euripus  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  tides  are  in  most  places  hardly 
perceptible,  but  they  may  be  observed  in  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtes."  MaUe- 
JBrwUf. 

*'  Medma,  or  Mebma,  a  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii  on  the  coast,  situated  hj  the  rig^t 
bank  of  the  river  Mesima.  It  was  a  city  of  some 
importance  and  of  Greek  origin ;  havini^been 
eoiottixed  by  the  Locrians,  togetl^m^th  Hippo- 
According  to  Strabo,  it ' 
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fromagreatfoiiBtaininitsTieini^.  UPbay 
it  is  written  corittptl^  BAedua.  Antiquaries  ra- 
port  that  the  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Nicotera  and  the  nver  Mtdama^  but 
nearer  to  the  latter.*'    Cram. 

McDOACus.     Vid.  Muluacus. 

MaixjAcus,  two  rivers  of  Venetia,  {Menor^ 
now  BrewUiy  and  Minor^  now  Baekiglione,)t9ll- 
ing  near  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  PHn. 
3,  c.  IS.-'Liv.  10,  c.  3. 

ManoANA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ld^ris,  now  the  Mofme.    iMcam.  1,  v.  438. 

Mboaija,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neapolis.    Stai.%  Sylv.yi.^. 

MEOALOPdus.  "  Megalopolis,  the  most  re- 
cent of  all  the  Arcadian  cities,  and  also  the 
most  extensive,  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  flow- 
ed from  the  central  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  purts.  Paosa- 
nias  informs,  us  that  the  Arcadians,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  resolved  en  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  thCT  deputed  ten  commis- 
sioners, selected  from  tne  principal  states,  to 
make  tne  necessary  arrangements  for  eondoct- 
ing  the  new  colony.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  103d  Olympiad,  or  37(m  B.  C.  The  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Megalopolis  was  extensive, 
since  it  reached  as  far  as  the  little  states  of  Or- 
chomenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  north-east,  while 
to  the  south  and  south-west  it  adjoined  lAoonia 
and  Messenia.  Diodoms  affirms  that  the  city 
contained  about  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  accoidinff  to  which  calculation  we  may 
compute  the  whole  population  at  65,000.  TIm 
Megalopolitans  experienced  no  molestatioQ 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  as  long  as  Thebes 
was  powerful  enough  to  protect  them;  bat  on 
the  decline  of  that  city,  ana  when  also  it  beeaoM 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war  against  the  Pho- 
cians,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  theiT  town ; 
these  attacks  were  however  easily  repulsed  by 
the  aid  of  the  Argives  and  Messeniana.  To  the 
Athenians  the  Megalopolitans  wwe  likewise 
indebted  for  their  protection  against  the  at^ 
tempts  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  assistanee  in 
settlmg  some  dissensions  in  their  repuUic, 
which  had  led  lo  the  secession  of  several  town- 
ships that  orijginally  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  In  order  to  strengthen  them- 
selves still  fruther  against  the  LacedsBmonians, 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  to- 
wards all  his  successors.  On  th^  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Megalopolis  had  to  defend  itself  against 
the  armv  of  Poljrroerchon,  who  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Cassander.  This  general  vigoroosly 
assaulted  the  city ;  but,  owingto  the  braver?  of 
the  inhabitants  headed  bjr  Damis,  who  nad 
served  under  Alexander,  his  attaclci  were  eon- 
stanUy  repulsed.  Subsequently  we  find  Megal- 
opolis governed  by  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Aristodemus  of  Phigalea,  whose  excellent  cha- 
racter obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Xfi|«t4r. 
Under  his  reign  the  Spaitans  again  invaded 
Megalopolis,  but  were  defeated  siter  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  Aerotatus,  the  son  of  Cleottenes, 
who  commanded  their  army,  being  among  &• 
dain.  Sometime  after  the  death  of  Aristoctow^ 
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teioverdgii^  was  agaiii  iisdiped  bf  Lydiades, 
a  man  of  ignoUe  birtlL  but  of  worthy  character, 
ance  he  yolonlaniy  abdicated  his  authority  for 
Che  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  that  he 
might  unite  them  with  the  Achaean  confederacy. 
At  this  time  Megaiopolis  was  assailed  for' the 
third  time  by  the  Spartans;  who,  having  defeat- 
ed the  inhabitants,  laid  siese  to  the  town,  of 
which  they  would  nave  mBt&  themselves  mas- 
ters but  for  a  violent  wind  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engines.  Not  long,  however, 
after  this  failure,  CTeomenes  the  son  of  Leoni- 
das,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  surprised 
the  MegalopoUtans  by  night,  and  putting  to  the 
awoid  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed 
the  city.  Philiposmen,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  escaped  into  Messenia.  Me- 
galopous  wa.s  restored  oy  the  Achaeans  after  the 
battle  of  Sellasia;  but  it  never  again  rose  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition.  The  virtues  and 
talents  of  its  great  general  Phiiopcemen  added 
materially  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achsan  councils,  and  after  his  death  its  fame 
was  upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Po- 
lybius,  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  |^ifted 
coimtryman,and  were  worthy  of  sharing  in  the 
lustre  which  he  had  reflected  on  his  native  city. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Me^c^Us  was  fiftjr 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  its  population  was 
only  equal  to  half  that  of  Sparta,  and  when 
fitrabo  wrote  it  was  so  reduced,  that  a  comic 
poet  was  justified  in  saying, 

'Ef)y/(fa  /icy^if  Urlif  h  McycXtfnXe^ 

Pausanias  informs  us,  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  paits  by  the  riyer  Helisson.  The  village 
of  Sintmo  has  been  built  on  the  site  and  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  Mr.  Dodwell  informs 
vs, '  that  part  of  the  theatre  slill  remains,  but 
the  seats  are  covered  with  earth,  and  overgrown 
with  bushes.' "    Own. 

MnolRi,  L  the  capital  of  Megaris.  "  Tradi- 
tion, as  Pausanias  SLffirms,  represented  Meg;ara 
as  already  existing  under  that  name  in  the  time 
of  Car  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  while  others  have 
derived  it  fix>m  Megarus,  a  BcBotian  chief,  and 
son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune.  Car  was  succeeded 
by  Lelex,  who,  as  it  was  reported,  came  from 
Mgfs^  and  transmitted  his  name  to  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace  from 
the  Acheloua  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
liclex  was  followed  by  Cleson  and  Pylas,  who 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the 
scA  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event 
Megaris  became  annexed  to  the  latter  state.  Ni- 
SOS,  the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his 
share  of  his  lather's  dominions.  The  history  of 
this  prince  and  his  daughter  ScyUa,  as  also  the 
eapture  of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all 
the  mythologioil  writers  of  Greece ;  but  Pausa- 
nias observes  that  these  accounts  were  disowned 
by  the  Megiareans.  Nisus  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara;  whence  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  were  sumamed  Nissei,  to 
^Ustinguish  them  from  the  Megareans  of  Sicily, 
their  colonists.  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  last  sove- 
reign of  M^ara;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  demo- 
cnuical.  As  a  republic,  however,  it  remained 
•tiU  subject  to  Athens:  Strabo  indeed  affirms 
(hit,  tiB  Ow  reJgB  of  Codni%  M^^is  had  at 


ways  been  included  within  the  limits  of  Atttca; 
and  he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no 
special  mention  of  its  inhabitants  from  his  conv* 
prehending  them  with  the  Athenians  under  the 
general  denomination  of  lonians.  In  the  reign 
of  Codrus,  Megara  was  wrested  from  the  Athe- 
nians by  a  Peloponnesian  force;  and  a  colony 
having  been  established  there  by  the  Corinthians 
and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  o^ 
Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  became  a  Dorian 
city,  both  in  its  language  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  pillar  also  which  marked  the  boun- 
daries of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on  that 
occasion  destroyed.  The  Scholiast  of  Pindar  * 
informs  us  that  the  Corinthians  at  this  early 
period,  considering  Me^ra  as  iheir  colony,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  city.  Not 
long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  same 
method  ai^Hirently  which  was  afterwards  adopU 
ed  by  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by  his  coimtiy- 
men ;  after  which  event  a  moderate  republican 
form  of  government  was  established,  though  af- 
terwards it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democracy. 
This  should  probably  be  considered  as  thejperiod 
of  Megara's  greatest  prosperity,  since  it  thai 
founded  the  cities  of  Seiymbria,  Mesembria,  and 
Byzantium  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
Megara  Hyblaea  in  Sicily.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Salamis, 
which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remain- 
ed in  tne  hands  of  the  latter.  The  Megareans 
fought  at  Artemisium  with  twenty  ships,  and 
at  Salamis  with  the  same  number.     They  also 

Sined  some  advantage  over  the  Persians,  under 
ardonius,  in  an  inroad  which  he  made  into 
their  territonr,  and  lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers 
to  Plataea,  who  deserved  well  of  their  country 
in  the  memorable  battle  foue^ht  in  its  plains. 
After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  to  ally  itself  with 
Athens.  This  state  of  things  was  not,  however, 
of  long  duration,  for  the  Cormthian.s,  aifter  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  with  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  declare 
against  the  Athenians,  who  garrisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  num- 
ber who  escaped  to  Nisaea.  The  Athenians, 
"justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  re* 
nounced  all  intercourse  with  the  Megareans, 
and  issued  a  decree  excluding  them  from  their 
ports  and  markets ;  a  measure  which  appears 
to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the  latter,  ana  was 
made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  their 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Megara  was.  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  exposed,  with  tne  other  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and  factions  en- 
gendered by  violent  party  spirit.  The  partisans 
of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause,  but,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the 
adverse  faction,  which  might  naturally  look  for 
support  from  the  Lacedaemonians  in  restoring 
the  government  to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy,  they 
formed  a  plan  for  giving  up  the  city  to  the  Athe* 
nians  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  An  Athe- 
nian force  was  accordingly  despatched,  which 
appeared  ^ddenly  before  Nisaea,  the  port  d 
Megara^  JB  havmg  cut  off  the  Petopoaneslsa 
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troops  which  garrisoned  the  place,  compelled 
them  to  sarreader.    Megara  itself  wonla  also 
have  fidlen  into  their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not 
at  this  juncture  arrived  with  a  Spartan  army 
bafore  the  walls  of  that  cit^,  where  he  was  pre- 
sentljr  joined  by  the  Boeouans  and  other  allies. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  to 
Nissea,  and,  after  leaving  a  earrison  in  that  pod, 
returned  to  Athens.    The  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party  in  Megara  now  fearing  that  a  re- 
action would  ensue,  voluntarily  quitted  the  city, 
which  then  returned  to  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government.  From  this  period  we  hear  but  little 
of  Megara  in  the  Grecian  history ;  but  we  are 
told  that  its  citizens  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  comest  in  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours were  en^;aged,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  their  mdependence.     Philosophy  also 
flourished  in  this  city ;  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  So- 
crates, having  founded  there  a  school  of  some 
celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Megaric 
sect    rlutarch  reports  that  the  Megareans  of- 
fered to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
their  town,  an  honour  which  that  prince  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule,  though  the^  asserted  it  had 
never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner  except  Her- 
cules. After  the  death  or  that  monarch,  Megara 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of 
AntigonusGonatas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch^ the  city  was  destroyed ;  but  as  Pausanias 
mentions  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans  against 
Thebes,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Achseans,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  subsequent- 
ly restored,  and  we  know  that  it  was  taken  by 
tne  Romans  under  Metellus  and  F.  Calenns. 
Strabo  also  affirms  that  Megara  still  existed  in 
his  time,  though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assur- 
ed by  Sulpicins  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
letter  to  Cicero.    Pausanias  affirms  that  Mega- 
ra was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not 
re^^tored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
habitants Lavine^  murdered  Anthemocritus  the 
Athenian  herald.  Alaric  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  once  flourishing  town.    Megara  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  on  each  of  which 
a  citadel  had  been  built ;  these  were  named  Ca- 
ria  and  Alcathous.    It  was  connected  with  the 
port  of  Nisaea  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  ei^ht  stadia,  or  eighteen  according  to 
Strabo.    They  were  erected  by  the  Athenians 
at  the  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.     The  distance  from 
Athens  was  SlO  stadia,  as  we  learn  Arom  Proco- 
pius.    Dio  Chrysostom  call  it  a  day's  journey. 
Modem  travellers  reckon  eight  hours."   Cram. 

II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony 

from  Megara  in  Attica,  about  728  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  destroyed  by  Grelon, 
king  of  Syracuse ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Megarean  colony  it  was  called  Hubla.  Sbrab. 
86,  Ac.— Fir^.  Mn.  3,  v.  689. 

MEaARis,  the  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
Megara.  It "  was  confined  on  the  west  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separated  it  from  the  Corin- 
thian district,  and  also  by  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf.  ^  On  the  east  and  north-east  it  bor- 
dered on  Attica,  and  to  the  north  on  Boeotia, 
the  chain  of  Cithaeron  being  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  two  states  in  that  direddk.  With 
904  ^^ 


the  exception  of  the  plain,  in  which  M^gm  iP 
self  was  situated,  the  country  was  rug^  and 
mountainous,  and,  from  the  pover^  of  its  soil, 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
must  have  derived  their  supplies  from  Attica 
and  Corinth.  The  extent  of  the  Megarean 
coast,  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  from  the  rid^  of 
Kerata,  on  the  Attic  frontier,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Crommyon,  on  that  of  Corinth,  was  140  stadia 
according  to  Sc^lax.  The  same  geographer 
reckons  100  stadia  fhnn  Pagae,  the  first  Mega- 
rean port  on  the  Crissaean  gulf  towards  Boeotia, 
to  the  Corinthian  frontier.  The  extreme  breadth 
of  the  territory  of  Megara  firom  Nisaea  to  Pages 
is  estimated  by  Strabo  at  190  stadia.  Accom- 
ing  to  Plutarch,  Megaris  was  once  divided  into 
five  districts  or  townships,  named  Heraea,  Pi- 
rsea,  Megara,  C^osuria,  Tripodiscus."  Cram. 

MaoiBTA,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.    Liv,  37,  c,  9S. 

Melancsljbni,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bo^horus. 

MxLAB  SINUS,  I.  *'  a  deep  gulf  formed  by 
the  Thracian  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  south-east ;  its 
appellation  in  modem  geography  is  the  Qulf^f 
Saros.  A  river  named  Melas^  now  CavtUM^ 
empties  itself  into  this  bay  at  its  north-eastern 

extremity."    Cram. ^II.  A  river  of  Thessa- 

ly,  about  90  stadia  from  the  river  Dyras,  and  5 

from  the  city  of  Trachis. III.  A  river  of 

Boeotia,  "  near  Orchomenus,  which  empties  it- 
self in  the  Copaic  or  Ceplussian  lake.  Plu- 
tarch says  it  rose  close  to  the  city,  and  very  soon 
became  navigable,  but  that  part  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  marshes,  the  remainder  joined  the  Cephis- 
siis.  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters  that  they  had 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleece  of  sheep  Slack. 
In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  juncticm  of  this 
river  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instrumenLs." 

Cram. IV.  A  river  of  Cappadocia,  which 

issued  from  mount  Argeeus,  now  Argek-dag. 
The  Melas,  now  Koremoz^  is  "  also  railed  Sf 
the  Turks  Karasau.  *  the  Black  water,*  in 
conformity  to  its  Greelc  denomination  of  Melas." 
lyAnville. V.  A  river  of  Pamphylia. 

Meld£,  or  Mdthrum  «fAs,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Mea-ux  in  Champagne. 

Mjbles  (etis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Io- 
nia near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  Homer  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call 
him  MsUsigeneSf  and  his  compositions  A^eleUea 
charta.  It  is  even  supported  that  he  composed 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  ri- 
ver. Strab.  l2,,Stat.  9.  Siflv.  7,  v.  di.—Tibmll 
4,  el.  l,v.  901.— />attf.7,c.6. 

Melibgba,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,**ascribed 
by  Homer  to  Philoctetes.  This  town  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  stood  at  the  base  of  mount  Ossa,  m 
that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  above  -Demetrias.  It  was  attacked  in 
the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilius,  a  Roman 
commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men; 
but  the  garrison  being  reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.    We  know  from  ApoUonios 

that  it  was  a  maritime  town.*'    Cram. II. 

Also  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  ia 
Syria,  whence  MOibaafu/qmra,  Md.  3,  c  3. 
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MiLnOiiiiy  one  of  the  ^olian  islands  near 
Sicily. 

Mffljri,  I.  an  island  in  the  Libyan  Sea,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  MiUUi. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  countxy  famous  for 
its  wool  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phceni- 
cians.  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and 
corsed  all  Tenomons  creatures,  which  now  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast 
of  niyricum,  now  called  Mtlede,  Malta  is  now 
remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  formerly  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
settled  there  A.  D.  1530,  by  the  concession  of 
Charles  V.  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks.    Str^tb.  S.-^Mgla,  3,  c.  7.— Ctc. 

•»  Verr.  4,  c.  46. II.  Another  on  the  coast 

of  niyricum  in  the  Adriatic,  now  MtUde.  Plin, 

3,  c.  aa 

MEunNK,  a  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  one 
of  the  greatest  prefectures  of  the  country.  "  The 
principal  Roman  camp  in  MBUtew  took  the 
form  of  a  city  under  Trajan,  with  the  same 
name ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  less  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  MeUtene  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  second.  Situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Euphrates  and  ]}/kULS^  which  last  may  have 
thus  denominated  the  counti^r,  it  subsists  in  the 
name  of  Mala/riA  ;  and,  in  its  jurisdiction,  a  citv 
called  Area  is  known  under  the  same  name.^' 
jyAwoiJU. 

Mklla,  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  filling  into  the  Allius,  and  with  it  mto 
the  Po.    CattuU.  68,  v.  S^.^-Virr,  0. 4,  v.  278. 

Mblos,  now  MUo,  an  island  between  Crete 
«nd  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Schyl- 
Isum,  about  60  nules  in  circumference.  It  en- 
joyed its  independence  for  above  700  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This 
island  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedasmo- 
nian  colony,  1116  years  tefore  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians 
against  the  Peloponnesians.  This  refusal  was 
severelv  punished.  The  Athenians  took  Me- 
lo&  and  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able 
to  Dear  arms.  The  women  and  children  were 
made  slaves  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An 
Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till  L3rsander  re- 
conquered it,  and  re-established  the  original  in- 
habitants in  their  possessions.  The  isl  and  pro- 
.  4uced  a  kind  of  earth  successfully  employed  in 
painting  and  medicine.  Strab.  Ir-Sma^  2,  c. 
7.— Pi&.  4,  c.  12, 1.  35,  c.  9,"-T%uoiid.  2,  &c 

MiLPEfl,  now  Mdpa^  a  river  of  Lucania, 
fidling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.    Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

MBMrma, "  which  owed  its  foundation  to  a 
king  in  the  first  ages  of  £gypt  named  XJcho- 
reus,  was  a  city  predominant  over  all  in  iSgypt 
before  Alexandria  was  elevated  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Nile,  three  schdnes,  or  fifteen  miles,  above 
the  Delta.  These  indications  are  the  only 
means  afforded  us  of  ascertaining  its  position. 
A  considerable  lapse  of  time  had  so  impaired 
this  great  city  when  Strabo  wrote,  that  he  saw 
its  palaces  in  ruins.  It  existed  nevertheless 
about  six  hundred  years  after-,  for,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  iBgypt  by  the  Arabs,  it  appears  under 
the  name  of  the  coomry  it8d(  or  Mur.    But 


vestiges  of  it,  which,  according  to  Abnlfeda, 
were  apjnrent  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  are  no 
longer  in  being.  Divers  canals  derived  from 
the  r^iie,  separating  Memphis  from  the  ancient 
sepulchres  and  pyramids,  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  the  idea  of  their  infernal  rivers  Acheron^ 
CocffiuSf  and  Lethe.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  Memphis,  a  place  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  named  ly-oja  by  the  Trojans  who 
followed  Meneiaus  into  Egypt,  is  now  indicat- 
ed by  the  analo|[ous  name  of  Tora,**  {lyAi^ 
ville.)  We  extract  the  following  from  Russell's 
History  of  Egypt.  "  We  should  willingly  de- 
tain ihe  reader  at  Memphis,  did  any  relics  of  its 
magnificence  oocu^iy  the  ground  on  which  it 
once  stood,  to  gratify  the  rational  curiosity  its 
name  cannot  fall  to  excite.  But  we  shall  only 
quote  from  an  old  writer  a  description  of  that 
capital  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century. 
'  Among  the  monuments  of  the  power  and  ge- 
nius of  the  ancients,'  savs  Edrisi, '  are  the  re- 
mains still  extant  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  FosUU^  in  the  province 
of  Djizeh^  was  inhabited  by  the  Pbaroahs,  and 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kin^om  of  Egvpt. 
Such  it  continue  to  be  till  nuned  by  Bokht- 
nasr  (Nebuchadnezzar) ;  but  many  years  afterr 
ward,  when  Alexander  bad  built  tsKanderiyeh 
(Alexandria),  this  latter  place  was  made  the 
metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  retained  that  pre-emi- 
nence tiU  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amru  ebn  el  Aasl,  who  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Fottat.  At  last  £1  Moeza 
came  fiom  the  west  and  built  El  CahHrak 
( Cairo),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 

Siace  of  residence.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
escription  of  Memf,  also  called  old  Misr.  Not 
withstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  r&> 
mote  period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change  of 
the  dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjectedf,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  destroy 
even  the  vestiges,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  it  bjr  removing  the  stones  and  materials  of 
which  it  was  formed,— ruining  its  houses,  and 
defacing  its  sculptures;  notwithstanding  all  this, 
combined  with  what  more  than  four  thousand 
years  must  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful 
that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
are  such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able 
to  describe.  The  more  you  consider  them,  the 
more  does  your  astonishment  increase ;  and  the 
more  you  look  at  them  the  more  pleasure  yon 
experience.  Every  idea  which  they  suggest 
immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still  more 
novel  and  unexpected ;  and  as  soon  as  you  imar 
gine  that  you  have  traced  out  their  fall  scope, 
you  discover  that  there  is  something  still  greater 
behind.'  Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  he 
specifies  a  monolithic  temple,  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  adorned  with  curious 
sculptures.  He  next  expatiates  upon  the  idols 
found  among  the  ruins,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness  of  their 
proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  nature, 
than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions. 
We  measured  one  of  them,  he  sa3rs,  which, 
without  including  the  pedestal,  was  forty-five 
feet  in  height,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  back  to  front  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a 
coating  <|fted  vamis Vthe  antiquity  of  which 
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•eemedonly  to  increase  its  Inatre.  Tbe  rains 
of  Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  day's  journey  in  every  direction. 
But  so  rapidly  has  the  work  of  destruction  pro- 
ceeded since  the  twelfth  century,  that  few  points 
have  been  more  debated  by  modem  travellers 
than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  metropolis.  Dr. 
Pocoke  and  Mr.  Bruce,  with  every  show  of  rea- 
son, fixed  upon  Metraktimy^  an  opinion  which 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  argued  in  favour 
of  Djizeh.  But  the  investigations  of  the  French 
appear  lo  have  decided  the  question.  At  M^ 
irhaine,  one  league  from  Sakhara^  we  found, 
says  Gkineral  Dugna,  so  many  blocks  of  granite 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculptures 
around  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
that  we  were  convinced  that  these  must  be  the 
ruins  of  Memphis.  Tbe  sight  of  some  frag- 
ments of  one  of  those  colossuses,  which  Hero- 
dotus says  were  erected  by  Sesostris  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would,  indeed, 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
an3r  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  colossus, 
which  Citizen  Con  telle  caused  to  be  removed, 
shows  that  it  must  have  beeu  forty-five  feet  high." 

MsNAPn,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  partly 
Belgic,  partlv  German.  In  regard  to  their  ter- 
ritory, some  oifficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  an- 
cient writers.  Caesar  tells  us  "  that  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenctheh  came  to  the  Rhine,  where 
he  Menapii  dwelt,  and  where  they  possessed 
ands,  houses,  and  villages,  on  either  side  of  the 
river."  Strabo  agrees  with  Caesar,  saying  that 
he  Menapii  inhabited  woods  and  marshes  on 
either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
that  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea  they  were  ad- 
joining the  Morini.  But  Tacitus  removes  the 
Menapii  from  the  Rhine,  and  places  them  this 
aide  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  too  fixes  the  Menapii 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mosa ;  and  Pliny  classes 
them,  not  with  the  nations  that  bordered  upon 
the  Rhine,  but  with  the  Belgae,  and  places  them 
between  the  Mosa  and  the  Scaldis.  Perhaps 
CsBsar,  in  giving  to  the  Menapii  such  an  exten- 
sive territory,  included  under  the  same  name 
several  trib^  of  common  origin  and  of  the  same 
habits  of  Ufe.  The  Menapii,  accordingly,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  uj  the  Mosa  ixA  the 
BMne;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine  and  various 
Oerman  nations ;  on  the  south  by  the  Eburones 
and  Ambivareti ;  and  on  the  west  bv  the  sea 
and  the  marshes  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Scaldis  and  ihe  Mosa.  They  were  very  rude, 
and  were  Germans  rather  than  Gauls.  The 
city,  or  rather  strong  hold  of  the  Menapii,  is 
now  JCssseZ,  on  the  Mosa.  If  we  follow  Caesar 
and  Strabo,  the  Menapii  occupied  that  part  of 
Belgica  which  is  now  la  Gueldre,  le  duche  de 
CUves  el  le  BrabarU  ffoUandais.    Cos.  Lem.  ed. 

Mendes,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopolis,  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  called  the  Men- 
desian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a  goat, 
was  worshipped  there. 

Menelai  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C.  Nep. 

in  Ages.   8. — Strab.  1. ^Mons.  a  hill  near 

Sparta,  with  a  fortication,  called  Mmelaium. 
Liv.  34,  c.  28. 

MiNwrBfii  PORTva,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Badea. 
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Mbnimx,  LoTOnuoiTis  mmrhk,  alterwards 
Girba,  now  Zerbif  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peo- 
pled by  the  people  of  Neritos,  and  thence  calied 
MerUia,  The  tree,  called  Lotus,  gave  this  isl- 
and one  of  its  names.  P/tik  &,  c.  i.^Sbrai.  17. 
—.SO.  U.  3,  V.  318. 

Mjsnnis,  a  town  of  Assyria,  ahonnding  in 
bitumen.    Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

MfiRCOim  pROMOHTORiDM,  a  capc  of  Afhca, 
near  Clypea.  Uv.  26,  c.  44, 1. 29,  e.  87.— P^tn. 
5,  c  4, 

MjEROfi,  a  countrv  of  iEthi<^ia,  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  be  an  island.  "  Two  rivers, 
which  the  Nile  received  successively  on  the 
eastern  side,  AUapus  and  Attaboras^  would  in- 
deed insulate  Meroe,  if  these  rivers  had  comdno- 
nication  above.  The  latter  is  named  in  Abys- 
sinia, Tacazze.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Nile,  a  citv  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geogm- 
Dhers  in  the  name  of  Jalac^  should  repreaeu 
Meroe,  according  to  the  position  which  Ptole- 
my assigns  to  it  But  we  find  a  distance  given 
from  lalac  to  ascend  by  the  Nile  to  this  citv'; 
whose  name,  in  the  Arabian  geography  of  £d- 
risi,  is  Nuabia^  and  common  also  to  the  countnr, 
as  Meroe  was  in  antiouitv."  lyAwnUe.  We 
subjoin  the  opinion  of  Malte-B run  in  reference 
to  this  ancient  empire.  *'  Ascending  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  great  Nile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia, we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaarj  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  famous  empire  of  jAreCj  Im 
ori^  of  which  is  lose  amidst  the  darkness  of 
antiquity.  Manv  writers,  both  aneient  and  m(v 
dem,  have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the 
religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,  and 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very 
civilized  and  a  very  powerful  state.  Bmoe 
thouffht  that  he  saw  me  ruins  of  its  capital  un- 
der the  village  of  Skandif,  opposite  to  the  ide  of 
Kurgos.  The  distances  given  fay  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes  coincide  veiy  well  with  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Plmy, 
formed  the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  corre- 
spond with  e^ual  probabilihr."    MaUe-Brtm. 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  Inaia  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  called  by  Plinjr?  6,  c.  21,  Nysa.  Bacchus 
was  educated:  upon  it;  whence  arose  the  fable 
that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  Ois^) 
of  his  father.  This  monntain,  now  oQled  BA- 
rou,  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Me- 
ros. If  the  posiuon  of  the  latter  was  as  uncer- 
tain as  that  of  the  former  is,  D' Anville  has  rest- 
ed his  decision  in  r^;ard  to  theposition  of  Nysa 
on  a  very  unsafe  foundation.  The  Ba^vedam, 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  middle  of  tbe  earth  is  a  great  isle^ 
named  Jambam  or  Jambau,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  mount  Merou.  Again,  he  says  that 
Meron  is  for  six  months  perpetually  iUumined 
by  the  sun,  and  again  for  the  same  period  in- 
volved in  darkness.  The  Ezour- vedam,  an 
ancient  commentair  on  the  Vedam,  written  in 
Sanscrit,  and  translated  by  a  Brahmin  o[  Be- 
nares, places  mount  Merou  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(jhmges,  and  makes  the  latter  fkmr  tram  the  for- 
mer. The  mountain  is  said  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  of  a  nrodigioos  height 
Bayer  observes,  that  in  the  Inoian  geography  en- 
titled Puwan&'Saecartnnj  moimt  nleroa  is  de- 
scribed in  a  fiOndovs  manner;  on  the  wkth, 
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tlwre  is  little  doabc  that  it  exists  only  in  the 
imagiiuUioiis  of  the  Indians.  Ckaiusa/rd, — 
JMUo,  3,  c  r—Plw.  8,  c.  13.— CW<.  8,  c,  10.— 
Diod. 

BdmAFius.  "  Abore  Anthedon ,  towards  the 
interior  of  Boeotia,  rises  mount  KPypiaj  the  an> 
cient  Messapus,  so  called,  as  it  was  reported, 
ftom  Messapitts,  who  afterwards  headed  a  colo- 
ny which  established  itself  in  lapygia.  Ste- 
phanas improperly  assigns  it  to  Eubcea."  Cram. 

MsBEMBaiA,  now  Meseuriay  a  maritime  ci^^ 
of  Thrace.  Hence  Mstemhriaeus.  Ovid.  1, 
TVm*.  6,  V.  37. 

MtaoPOTAMiA.     "  The  name  of  Mesopotar 
mia  is  known  to  denote  a  coontry  between  ri- 
ven ;  and  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  this 
is  called  Aram-Nakoiraim^  or  Syria  of  the  Ri- 
Ters.    It  is  also  known  that  these  rivers  are  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  embrace  this 
country  in  its  whole  length,  and  contract  it  by 
their  approximation  in  the  lower  or  southern 
part,  which  is  contiguous  to  Babylon.    From 
this  situati<m  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  al- 
Oezira  among  the  Aralis,  who  have  no  specific 
term  to  distinguish  a  peninsula  from  an  island. 
We  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  ihat  it  is 
through  ignorance  that  this  country  is  called 
Diar&k  in  the  maps.    For  not  only  should  this 
name  be  written  biar-Bdtr,  but  it  should  also 
De  restrained  to  the  northern  extremity,  which 
Armenia  claims  in  antiquity.     This  part  cor- 
responds with  whatthe  oriental  geographers  call 
Diar  B/bdzwr  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
DiwT'-Rabiah  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.    On 
the  north  there  reigns  a  mountainous  chain, 
which  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  through 
mount  Taurus  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  Ti- 
gris.   This  is  the  mount  Masius  of  antiquity, 
and  now  known  amone  the  Turks  by  the  plu- 
ral appellation  of  Karadgia  Daglar.  or  the  Black 
Mountains.    A  river,  called  Chahoras,  which 
preserves  the  name  of  ol  Kab^wr,  and  augment- 
ed by  another  river,  to  which  the  Macedonians 
of  ^rria  have  given  the  name  of  Mygdonms^ 
proceeds  to  join  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a 
ih>ntier  fortress  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  low- 
er jpart  of  the  country,  distant  m>m  the  rivers, 
bemg  less  cultivated  and  more  sterile  than  the 
upper,  could  be  onl^  occupied  by  Arabs  called 
Clcenites,  or  inhabiting  tents.    The  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  is  only  separated  from 
Syria  lyy  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  bore  the 
name  of  (hrifene^  which  it  owed  to  Osroes,  or, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  Or- 
rhoes ;  who,  profiting  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Seleucides,  caused  by  their  divisions,  acquired  a 
principality,  about  a  hundred  and  iwen^  years 
before  the  Christian  era."    {xyAnviOe?)    It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Mesopotamia,  though 
again  and  again  tne  scene  of  hostile  action  be- 
tween contending  nations,  has  never  been  dis- 
tingui^ed  by  a  display  or  independence  on  the 
part  of  its  mhabitants,  who  are  of  no  import- 
ance in  history.    Thejr  were  successively  sub- 
jected to  the  Babylonians,  Assyiians,  Medcs, 
and  Persians.    Afterwards  they  wei^  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  but  the  coun- 
tiy  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province 
tin  the  reign  of  Trajan.    From  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  it  passeo  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  Persians :  and,  having  been  subseouently 
eonqaered  by  ue  Sancens,  is  now  under  the 


dominion  of  the  Turks.  (FU.  Btyl,  Comk) 
"  Armenia,Mesopotamia,and  Babylonia,  thougn 
greatly  neglected  by  modem  geographers,  have 
a  good  claim  to  our  careful  attention.  It  was 
in  this  country  that  the  first  towns  known  in 
history  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms  form- 
ed. It  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At 
a  later  period,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates became  the  bloody  theatre  where  Tra- 
jan, Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted  the  Ro- 
num  legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.  In  modem  times,  the  Osmanlis  and 
the  Sophis,  the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  All, 
are  still  two  great  powers  who  dispute  the  mas- 
tery of  these  countries.  Nature  bas  here  pre- 
sented us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  objects 
both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  the 
transactions  of  men  and  their  transient  power. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  globe  where,  in 
so  small  a  space,  so  many  striking  contrasts  are 
found  united.  Within  an  extent  of  ten  degrees 
of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ara- 
rat, etemal  snows.  The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks 
in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of  palms  and  orange 
trees.  Tne  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Arabia  echoes 
to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say,  that  Africa  and  Siberia 
had  here  given  each  other  a  meeting.  This  near 
approach  of  climates  so  opposite,  principally 
arises  from  the  great  differences  which  are  found 
in  elevation.  Armenia,  which  is  a  yery  ele- 
vated plain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  loi^ 
mountains.^'    Malie-Brun. 

MessAna.  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle,  and  was 
founded  1600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Cuma,  imf- 
plored  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  with  them  repelled  the  enemy. 
Aner  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messenians 
entered  Zancle,  and  Uvea  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  says,  that 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium  ,made  war  against 
the  Zanclcans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnessus ;  and  that  after  be  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  comjpliment  to  bis  allies, 
about  494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Vid.  Mamertini.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  chief  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
straits  of  Messana  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  or  the  currents  ana 
the  irregular  and  violent  flowing  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea.  Strab.  e.-^Msla,  2,  c.  l.—Paus.  4,  c. 
93.^Diod,  Ar-ThvjBvd.  1,  SLC—Btrodot.  6,  c 
23,1.7,c.28. 

Messapu,  a  country  of  Italy  forming  part 
of  lapygia.     Vid.  lapygia, 

MassfiNE  or  MessSna,  a  city  of  Messenia, 
in  **  the  Slenyclerian  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
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nhome.  now  VawrlumOf  the  niiiis  of  Messene, 
foanded  by  Epaminoodas.  Pausaaias  inlbrms 
us  that  the  walls  of  this  city  were  the  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen,  being  entirely  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  towers  ^d  buttresses.  He 
commences  his  description  of  the  interior  with 
the  agora,  which  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  Servator  and  a  fountain:  a  statue  of 
Cybele  in  Parian  marble  bv  Damophon,  a  Mes- 
senian  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Neptune  and  Venus :  beyond  were  those 
of  Dithya  and  Ceres,  the  hall  of  the  Cureies, 
and  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  bearing 
away  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  But  none 
of  the  sacred  edifices  were  so  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple  of  Ms- 
culapius,  which  contained  statues  ol  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  Hercules,  the  piiy  of  Thebes,  Epa- 
minondas,  Fortune,  and  Diana  Lucifera.  1  he 
temple  of  Messene,  daughter  of  Tnqpas,  was 
eml^lUshed  with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Messenian  kings  and  heroes  by  Omphalion,  a 
pupil  of  Nicies.  The  Hierolbysion  contained 
images  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  brazen  statue  of  Epaminondas.  Those 
of  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  which 
adorned  the  gymnasium,  were  by  Egyptian  ar- 
tists. Within  this  building  was  to  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Aristomenes,  whose  remains  were,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  conveyed 
thither  from  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  The  sta- 
tue of  this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the 
stadium.  Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis  and  Isis.  The  citadel  was  situated  on 
mount  Ithome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long 
and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians 
there  made  against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  re- 
volt Another  summit,  called  Evan,  separated 
Messene  towards  the  east  from  the  valley  of  the 
Pamistis.  Its  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  sir  W.  Ghell,  who  makes  use  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Evan.  The  ruins  of  Messene 
are  visible  as  we  learn  from  the  same  antiqua- 
ry, at  Maurammatif  a  small  village,  with  a  beau- 
tiful source  under  Ithome  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  citv.  There  are  considerable  vestiges 
of  the  waltt  and  gates.'  The  architrave  of  one 
of  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  placed 
between  two  towers,  thirty-three  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as 
the  walls,  are  composed  of  magnificent  blocks. 
The  latter  are  in  fine  preservation,  running  up 
mount  Ithome,  and  enclosing  a  vast  extent  of 
ground.  The  inner  gates  were  divided  so  as  to 
afford  a  separate  |)assage  for  persons  on  foot, 
and  a  road  for  carriages."    Cram. 

Mrssbnu,  a  lar^e  country  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  "  the  river  Neda  formed  its  boundaiy  to- 
wards EUs  and  Arcadia.  From  the  latter  coun- 
try it  was  further  divided  by  an  irregular  line 
of  mounUiins,  extendinc?  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  Laco- 
nian  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  source  of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which 
completed  the  line  of  separation  from  the  Spar- 
tan territory  to  the  south.  We  learn  from  Pau- 
aanias  that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation 
from  Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  or  the  ear- 
liest sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  whenever  this  name  occurs  in  Ho- 
mer it  denotes  the  province  rather  than  the  city 
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of  MessaM,  which  he  coneeives  did  not  exisl 
till  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  At  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that 
Messenia  was  partly  under  the  domination  <ji 
Menelaus,  ana,  partly  under  that  of  Nestor. 
In  the  division  ofPeloponnesus,  made  after  the 
return  of  the  Heradicue,  Messenia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Cresphontes,  son  of  Aristodemus,  with 
whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line,  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  several  genera- 
tions. In  the  reign  (»  Phiatias  an  event  oc- 
curred which  interrupted  the  harmon3r  that  till 
then  had  subsisted  between  the  BAessenians  and 
Spartans.  During  the  festival  of  Diana,  which 
was  celebrated  at  Limnsea,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  countries,  the  Messenians  are  said  to 
have  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan  maids^ 
and  to  have  also  slain  Teleclus  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  who  attempted  to  punish  the  authoTs  of 
this  flagrant  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Messenians  denied  the  charge  preferred  against 
them,  and  accused  the  Spartans  of  having  dis^ 
gttised  armed  youths  in  female  attire  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  their  territory  whilst  un- 
prepared to  resist  such  an  ag^ressiou.  These 
difierences  in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  LacedaBmonians  by  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  Amphea,  a  border  town  of  Messenia  m 
the  second  year  ofthe  ninth  Olympiad."  Oram. 
The  result  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Messenians 
were  greatly  worsted,and  of  another  which  broke 
out  some  years  afterwards,  reduced  Messenia  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependancy,  and  Sparta  ex- 
tended her  law  over  the  conquered  territory. 
"  The  Me5«8enians,  who  inhabited  the  western 
coast,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  with- 
drew to  Cyllene  *,  whence  they  afterwards  cross- 
ed over  to  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilas, 
tvraniof  Rhegium,and  occupied  Zancle,thence- 
lorth  called  Messene.  Aristomenes  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  d 
his  life.  The  Messenians  who  remained  in 
their  country  were  treated  with  the  greater  se- 
verity by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Helots  or  slaves.  This  cruel  oppres- 
sion induced  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  Olympiad,  and  fortify 
mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves 
for  ten  years.  The  Lacedtemonians  being  at 
this  time  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an 
earthquake,  whicn  destroyed  several  of  their 
towns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  allies  for  assistance.  At  length 
the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protracted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  allowea  to  retire  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  were  at  this 
time  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Spartans, 
and  gladly  received  the  ref^igees  of  Ithome,  al- 
lowing them  to  settle  at  Naupactus,  which  they 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozc^.  Grate- 
ful for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  the 
Messenians  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thu- 
cydideshas  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naumustus,  but  in  JEtolia  and  Am- 
philochia,  at  Pylos,  and  in  the  island  of  Sphao- 
teria,  as  well  as  in  the  Sicilian  expeditiooL 
When,  however,  the  disaster  of  iSgospotamoi 
placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her  rival,  the 
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Spartans  obtained  posssession  of  Nanpactus,  and 
compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.  Many  of 
these  on  this  occasion  crossed  oTer  into  Sicily  to 
join  their  countrymen,  who  were  established 
there,  and  others  sailed  to  Africa,  where  they 
procured  settlements  among  the  Evesperitae,  a 
Libyan  people.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
however,  which  humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  policy 
detemiined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
and  warlike  people.  He  accordingly  despatch- 
ed emissaries  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  whi- 
ther the  Messenians  had  migrated,  to  recall 
them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  Th&- 
ban  general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that 
country,  the  recollection  of  which  they  had  ever 
fondly  cherished.  Epaminondas  meanwhile 
had  made  every  preparation  for  the  erection  of 
a  city  under  mount  Ithome,  which  was  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Messenia';  and  such  was  the  zeal 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  tfajs  great  undertaking,  that  the  town, 
which  they  nuned  Messene,  was  completed  and 
fortified  in  eighty-five  days.  The  entrance  of 
the  Messenians,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  103d  Olympiad,  was  attended  with 
great  pomp,  and  the  celebration  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices, and  devout  invocations  to  their  gods  and 
heroes :  the  lapse  of  267  years  from  the  capture 
of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second  war, 
having,  as  Pausanlas  affirms,  made  no  change 
in  their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their 
language,  which,  says  that  historian,  they  speak 
even  now  more  correctly  than  the  rest  of  the 
Pelopoimesians.  During  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions which  agitated  Greece,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  they  still  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, and  having,  not  long  after  that  event,  join- 
ed the  Achaean  confederacy,  they  were  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Nabis,  tjrrant  of 
mcedasmon,  made  another  attack  on  the  city 
by  night  some  years  afterwards,  and  had  alrea- 
dy penetrated  within  the  walls,  when  succours 
amving  from  Megalopolis  under  the  command 
of  PhilopoBmen,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
place.  Subsequently  to  this  event,  dissensions 
appear  to  have  arisen,  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
ruptore  between  Che  Achaeans  and  Messenians. 
Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  imme- 
diate provocation,  which  induced  the  Achaeans 
to  declare  war  against  the  Messenians.  But 
Polybius  does  not  scruple  to  blame  his  country- 
men, and  more  especially  Philopcemen,  for  their 
conduct  to  a  people  with  whom  they  were  unit- 
ed by  federal  ties.  Hostilities  commenced  unfa- 
vourably for  the  Achaeans,  as  their  advanced 
guard  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Philopcemen  him- 
self remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  So 
exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the  con- 
duct of  this  celebrated  general,  that  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to 
dnth  by  poison.  His  destroyers,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Achaeans :  for 
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Lycorlas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  ha- 
ving defeated  the  Messenian  forces,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Philopcemen  to  be 
immediately  executed.  Peace  was  then  restor- 
ed, and  Messenia  once  more  joined  the  Achean 
confederacy,  and  remained  attached  to  that  re- 
public till  the  period  of  its  dissolation.  Messe- 
nia, though  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounded  in  rich  and  well-watered  plains, 
which  furnished  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
and  flocks."    Cram. 

Mesula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  i>f 
the  Sabines. 

Metapontum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bradanus,  *^  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  co- 
lonies. The  original  name  of  this  city  appears 
to  have  been  Metabum,  which  it  is  said  was 
derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  divine 
honours  were  paid  Some  reports  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  a  party  of  P)'Iians,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy ;  ana  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  Metapontini  formerly 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleidae.  The 
prosperity  of  this  Ancient  colony,  the  result  of 
Its  attention  to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the 
offering  of  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
Scholiasts  of  Homer  identify  Metapontum  with 
the  city  which  that  poet  calls  Alyba  in  the 
Odyssey. 

Kiftl  yip  ^  'AX{/?airro(,  80i  Kkvrh  ^/lora  raiw. 

Other  traditions  are  recorded  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  Metapontum  by  Strabo,  which 
confirm  at  least  its  great  antiquity.  But  his  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by  the 
Samnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum, 
if  such  was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  state 
when  a  number  of  Achseans,  invited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  totni,  which  thence- 
forth was  ealled  Metapontum.  The  Achaeans, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led 
to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Bradanus  was  recog- 
nised as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories. Py  thaf  oras  was  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation by  the  Metapontini,  in  wnose  cUy  he  is 
reported  io  have  resided  for  many  years.  After 
his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  an  alliance  formed 
between  Metapontum  and  Athens  to  which 
power  it  furnished  some  light  troops  and  two 
galleys  for  the  SicUian  expedition.  This  city 
still  retained  its  independence  when  Alexander 
of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy.  Livy,  who 
notices  that  fact,  states,  that  the  remains  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  here  previous 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece.  It  fell, 
however,  ultimately,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  and  with 
them  revolted  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  after  his 
victory  at  Cannae.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
this  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  as  he  slates  that 
nothing  remained  standing  but  the  waUs  and 
theatre."    Cram.  ^  __ 

Metaukos,  I.  now  MBta/uro,  a  river  of  Umr 
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tria,  which  riaes  in  the  Appenines  and  empties 
into  the  Hadriaticoear  Fanum  Fortonae,  f\ino. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  bv  the  deleat  of  As- 

dmbal,  A.  U.  C.  646. II.  Another  in  the 

Bratian  territory^  now  called  Abno,  and  some- 
times Pelrace,  with  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  famed  for  the  thanny  fish  taken  at  its 
mouth.    Cram. 

Methane^  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  "  about 
forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna,  according  to  the 
Epitomist  of  Strabo,  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  circumstance  of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye 
in  besieging  the  place.  That  it  was  a  Greek 
colony,  we  learn  from  Scylax,  Peripl.  and  also 
Plutarch,  who  reports,  that  a  pany  of  Eietrians 
BetUed  there,  naming  the  place  Methone,  from 
Methon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus :  he  adds,  that 
these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphen- 
doneli  by  the  natives.^  It  appears  from  Athe- 
UBBUs,  tliat  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Mrthon«an  oommonwealth.  This  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Athenians,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of 
annoying  Perdiccas  by  ravaging  his  territory, 
and  affording  a  refuge  to  his  discontented  sab- 
jects.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  still 
held  MeUione,  landed  there  three  thousand  men, 
in  order  to  establish  Argaeus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon :  they  were  however  defeated  by  the 
young  prince,  and  driven  back  to  Methone. 
Beveral  vears  after,  Philip,  laid  siege  to  this 
place,  wnich  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  ca- 

S'tttlated.  The  inhabitants  having  evacuated 
e  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
There  was  another  Methone  in  Thessaly,  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  and  which  must  not  be  eon- 
founded  with  the  Macedonian  city,  an  error  into 
which  Stephanus  Byz.  seems  to  have  fallen. 
Pr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Holland  concur  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  site  of  Methone  answers  to  that  of 
JjnUerockarif  the  distance  from  that  place  to 
KUros,  or  Pydna,  agreeing  with  the  forty  stadia 

reckoned  by  Btrabo."    Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Messenia,  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cory- 
phasium  and  Pylos.  It  was  otherwise  styled  Mo- 
tbone.  according  to  Pausanias.  Tradition  re- 
portea  that  it  was  so  called  from  Mothone  the 
danghter  of -fineas,  but  it  more  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  rock  Mothon,  which  formed 
the  break- water  of  its  harbour.  Strabo  informs 
ns,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  Methone 
should  be  identified  with  Pedasns,  ranked  by  Ho- 
mer among  the  seven  towns  which  Agamenmon 
offered  to  Achilles.  Pausanias  makes  the  same 
oboervaticm.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Me- 
thone was  attacked  by  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent  to  ra- 
vage the  coast  of  Peloponnesus ;  but  Brasidas, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  hav- 
ing forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  line, 
threw  himself  into  the  town  with  100  men  : 
which  timely  succour  obli&fed  the  Athenians  to 
re-embark  their  trocps.  Methone  subsequently 
received  a  colony  of  Nauplians :  Uiese,  being  ex- 
pelled their  native  city  by  the  Argives,  were  es- 
tablished here  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Many 
years  after,  it  sustained  ^eat  loss  from  the  sud- 
den attack  of  some  niynan  pirates,  who  carried 
off  a  number  of  the  mhabitants,  both  men  and 
women.  Methone  was  afterwards  besieged  and 
taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command  of  a 
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Roman  fleet :  Aat  general  haviag  fbcrnd  Aere 
Bogus,  king  of  Mauretania,  caused  him  lo  be 
put  to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony. 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  Traian  especial- 
ly  favoured  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  pri- 
vileges on  its  inhabitants.  The  same  wruer 
notices  here  a  temple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  and 
another  sacred  to  Diana,  containmg  a  well, 
whose  water,  mingled  with  pitch,  resembled  in 
scent  and  colour  the  ointment  of  Cyzicos.  Sir 
W.  Gell  slates  that  at  about  2700  paces  to  the 
east  of  Modon,  is  a  place  called  Paiaio  MUhow^ 
where  are  the  vesuges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel, 
and  a  few  marbles.  Modon  is  a  Greek  town  of 
some  size,  with  a  fortress  built  by  the  Veni- 

tians."  Cram. III.  "  Methone,  or  Methana, 

which  retains  its  ancient  name,  was  a  penin- 
sula in  Argolis,  within  the  Troezenian  district, 
formed  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
side,  and  the  curvature  of  the  Epidaurian  gulf 
on  the  other.  It  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athenians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Pelopoimesian  war.  Diodorus  Siculussays 
it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol- 
mides  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars :  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  Thucydides  when  he  says,  that  on 
peace  being  made,  or  rather  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Trcezen,  among  other,  towns,  was  re- 
stored to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  pen- 
insula was  a  small  town,  also  called  Methone, 
which  possessed  a  temple  of  Isis ;  the  forum  was 
decorated  with  statues  of  Mercuiy  and  Hercules, 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to  be 
seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  AntigonusGo- 
patas.  Strabo  writes,  that  on  this  occasion  '  a 
ipountain  was  raised  by  the  action  of  this  sub- 
terraneous fire  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia;  m. 
the  day-time  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  from 
the  heat  and  sulphureous  stencn ;  but  at  night 
there  is  no  unpleasant  smell,  the  light  is  then 
reflected  very  far,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so 
great,  that  the  sea  boils  at  the  distance  of  five 
stadia  from  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled 
for  twenty  stadia ;  great  fragments  of  rock  have 
also  been  raised  from  its  bed  to  a  height  equal- 
ling that  of  towers.'  Ovid,  who  alludes  to  the 
same  phenomenon  in  his  Metamorphoses,  seems 
to  attribute  it  to  the  force  of.  subterraneous 
winds;  Dodwell  says,  'that  the  mountainous 
promontory  of  Metnana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  is 
grand  and  picturesque,  and  the  principal  moim- 
tain,  which  was  thrown  up  by  tne  volcano,  is  of 
a  conical  form.  Its  apparent  height  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Vesuvius.  The  ancient  city  of  Meth- 
one,' according  to  the  same  learned  antiquary, 
'  was  situated  m  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  acro- 
polis, near  which  are  a  few  remains  of  two  edi- 
fices, one  of  the  Doric,  ^  the  other  of  the  Ionic 
order,  composed  of  white  marble,  and  of  small 

{>roportions.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  re^- 
arly  constructed  and  well  preserved,  extending 
roimd  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which  in  some  pla- 
ces rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain.'  * 
Cram. 

Methtmna,  (now  Porio  PeUra\  a  town  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name 
fVom  a  daughter  of  Macareus.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  the  island  in  greamess,  population,  and 
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qralence,  and  its  territoiy  is  fhutful,  and  the 
wines  it  produces,  excellent  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Ariom.  When  the  whole  island  of  Les- 
008  revolted  from  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
Methymna  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
allies.  Diod.  5.— Tkucyd.  ^.—Horai.  fi,Sat  8, 
C.  50.— Vir^.  G.  3,  V.  90. 

Mrn7LUM>  a  town  of  Libumia.  in  besieging 
of  which  Augustus  was  wounded.    Diog.  49. 

Mevanu,  a  town  of  Umbria.  "  Strabo  men- 
tions Mavania  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  of  that  district  Here  Vitellius  took  post, 
as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the 
empire  against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  with- 
drew his  forces.  If  ite  walls,  as  Pliny  says,  were 
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of  briclLjt  could  not  be  capable  of  mu< 
ance.  This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  of  Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he 
himself  informs  us.  It  is  now  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, which  still  however  retains  some  traces 
of  the  original  name  in  that  of  BevagTia.**  Cram. 
MiDBA,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis.  Paus.  6,  c 
9D. it  Of  Boeotia,  drowned  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  lake  Copals.    Slrad.  S. 

MiuBsn,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.    Vid 
Miletus. 

MiLESiORUM  MtJRUS,  a  place  of  Egypt,  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  NUe. 
MafeTiuM,  I.  a  town  of  Calabria,  bmlt  by 

the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. 11.  A  town 

of  Crete.    Homer.  II.  2,  v.  154. 

MiLETCB,  a  celebrated  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  ten  stadia 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Maeander,  near 
the  sea-coast  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
"  Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  MUetus.  Spon,  the  traveller,  having 
found  at  Palatsha  certain  inscriptions  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Milesians,  imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Chandler,  setting  out  upon  such  data,  sought  m 
vain  for  the  Latmian  Gulf,  with  the  cities  of 
Myus,  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  upon  its 
shores.  ^  He  supposed  that  this  gulf  was  repre- 
sented by  the  lake  Ufa^BcLSsi^  and  that  the  low 
grounds  which  separate  that  lake  from  the  sea 
owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated  depo- 
sites  of  the  Meander.    This  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  very  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author,  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  m  an  ingenious 
German,  who  considers  the  ruins  of  Palatsha 
as  those  of  Myus,  a  small  town  incorporated 
with  Miletus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  on  that 
account  were  caUed  Milesians.    This  learned 
man  thinks  that  Ufa^Bassi  is  the  lake  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing down  of  the  soil  near  Myus.    The  ruins  of 
Miletus  and  the  Latmian  gulf  should  be  sought 
for  more  to  the  south  and  the  west.    But  the 
modifications  which  a  skilful  French  geographer 
has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  oi  Chan- 
dler, and  the  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seid-Gouffier,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
alluvial  additions  have  been  made  to  the  land 
posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias.    The  lake  of  Ufa^Bassi  appears,  from 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gult ; 
the  ruins  of  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther 
to  the  west  than  Palatsha.    This  interesting 
question  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  yet  received 
an  exact  and  perfect  solution.     MaUe-Brun. 
It  was  fooDded  ty  a  Cretan  colony  under  Mile- 


tus, or, aceoiding  to  others.  \j  Nelens,  theaoii  of 
Codrus^  or  by  Sarpedon,  Jupiter's  son.  It  has 
successively  been  called  Lelegeis.  PitkvutAf 
and  Anactoria.  The  inhabitants,  called  MuetU^ 
were  very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia.  They 
early  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  380,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  worl^ 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Tholes,  Anaximenea, 
Anaximander,  Hecataeus,  Timotheus  the  musi- 
cian, Pitiacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  d^ 
Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  tample  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  and  for  its  exc^ 
lent  wool,  with  which  were  made  stu&  and  gar- 
ments, held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  for 
soilness,  elegance,  and  beauty.  The  words 
Miksia  fabuUBj  or  Milendica^  were  used  to  ex- 
press wanton  and  ludicrous  plays.  Ovid.  TVtifo 
6.  V.  ^\Z.—Cavitolin.  in  AlS.  ll.-^Virg.  O.  8, 
V.  306.--StraS.  Ib.^Paus.  7,  c.  a—iMfeto,  1,  c. 
ll.^Plin.  5,  c.  29.^aBrodoL  1,  Ac-^Semsc. 
de.  Consoi.  ad  AJh. 

MiLviDs.  "About  two  miles  fVom  Room, 
we  find  on  the  Tiber  a  bridge,  called  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  or  Mulvius,  a  name  which  has  been  cop- 
rupted  into  that  of  Ponte  MoUe.  Its  constra#- 
tion  is  ascribed  to  M.  iEmilius  Scaunis,  who 
was  censor  A.  U.  C.  644.  We  learn  ttom  Ci- 
cero, that  th^  Pons  Milvius  existed  at  the  tinoue 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of 
the  AUobroges  were  here  seized  by  his  orders. 
\l.  later  times  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxen- 
tius  1^  Constantine.  About  a  mile  itom.  the 
bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  and 
Clwfian  Ways  branched  off,  were  the  gardens 
of  Ovid."  Cram. 
MiLTAS.     Vid.  ijydtL 

Mmmi,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  contiguow 
to  the  Sidai.  They  were  sufficiently  conspi^ 
cuous  to  give  to  their  country  the  name  of  im- 
naa,  and  had  for  their  capital  Carana,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Almakaraimaf 
which  is  a  strong  fortress."    D^AnvUle. 

MiNcros,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Venetia, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  Virgil  was  bom  on  its  banks,  virg, 
Ed.  7,  V.  13,  G.  3,  V.  15.    JSn.  10,  v.  906. 

MiNEHVJB  FBOMONTORiuM,  the  south-westeHk 
point  of  land  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  It  was  someumes  called,  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  Surrentum,  and  is  now 
PtnUa  deJla  CampafteUa. 

MiNio,  now  MlgTume,  a  river  of  Etmria,  fiifl- 
ine  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Virg.  JBn.  10,  v.  183. 
MiNTDRN£,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  situation  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  extensive  ruins  that  remain.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  town  of  the  Ausones,  and  fell,  about 
the  year  of  the  city  456,  into  the  ha'.ds  of  the 
Romans,  who  sent  thither  a  colony.  It  was  in 
the  marshes  near  this  place  that  Marius  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  parti- 
sans of  Sylla.  The  people  condemned  him  to 
death, but  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the 
executioner,  they  showed  themselves  compas- 
sionate and  favoured  his  escape.  Marica  was 
worshipped  there ;  hence  marxca  regna  applied 
to  the  place.  Strab.  Q.^Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Lw.  8, 
c.  10, 1. 10,  c.  21, 1. 27,  c.  38.— P«<««.  %  c  14. 
-^Lucan.  2;  v.  424. 
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MtNTA,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotiai  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Minyas. 
gaye  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchome- 
nians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchomenians 
passed  into  Thessaly,  and  settled  in  lolchos ; 
from  which  circumstance  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  particularly  the  Argonauts,  were  called 
MinyaB.  This  name  they  received,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a  number  of 
Orchomenians  had  settled  among  them,  but  be- 
cause the  chief  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
scended from  the  daughters  of  Minyas.  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codrus  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  ihe 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
MinjTBB.  They  first  inhabited  Xjemnos,  where 
they  had  been  bom  from  the  Lemnian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasei  about  1160 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  to  set- 
tle in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
CaUiste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  14. — Paiis.  9,  c.  6. — ApoUon.  1,  arg. 
—Bsrodol.  4,  c.  145. 

Mttylene,  and  Mirf  l£n£,  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  stateliness 
of  its  buildings  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced, rittacus.  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Hellenicus,  &c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour 
of  having  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly  for  their  revolt 
from  th  power  of  Athens;  and  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  wars,  they  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the 
Romans,  and  disdain  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  between  Mitbridates  and  Sylla. 
Cic.  de  leg.  ag.—Strab.  13.— Afe/a,  3,  c.  7.— 
Diod.  3  and  12.—Paterc.  1,  c.  i.—Horat.  1,  od. 
7,  Ac—Thucyd.  3,  Aj^.—PIuI.  in  Pomp.  &c. 

MosciA,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  Liv.  8,c.  17. 

McBDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  l^ 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

M(BNUs,  now  Afayne,  a  river  of  Qcrmany^, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  TVzo/. 
de  Germ.  38. 

McBRis,  a  celebrated  lake  in  Egypt,  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  south-west  of  Memphis 
and  the  region  of  the  pyramids.  "  Herodotas 
informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  this  vast 
sheet  of  water  was  three  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  that  it 
stretched  from  north  to  south ;  and  that  its  great- 
est depth  was  about  three  hundred  feet.  He 
adds  tnat  it  was  entirely  the  product  of  human 
industry ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  states  that  in 
its  centre  were  seen  two  pyramids,  each  of  which 
was  two  hundred  cubits  above,  and  as  man}r  be- 
neath, the  water ;  and  that'  upon  the  summit  of 
both  was  a  colossal  statue,  placed  in  a  sitting 
attitade.  The  precise  height  of  these  pyramids, 
he  concludes,  is  therefore  four  hundred  cubits, 
or  six  hundred  Egyptian  feet  The  waters  of 
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the  lake,  he   continues,  are  not  sapplied  b^ 
springs ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  ground  which  tf 
occupies  is  of  itself  remarkably  dry ;  but  it  com* 
muuicates  by  an  artificial  channel  with  the  Nile, 
receiving  during  six  months  the  excess  of  the 
inundation,  and  during  the  other  half  of  the 
year  emptying  itself  back  into  the  river.  Every 
day  during  the  latter  period  the  fishery  yields 
to  the  royal  treasury  a  talent  of  silver ;  whereas, 
as  soon  as  the  ebb  has  ceased,  the  produce  falls 
to  a  mere  trifle.    '  The  inhabitants  affirm  of 
this  lake,  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage 
westward  into  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  Une 
of  the  mountain  which  rises  above  Memphis.' 
Last  century,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke,  lake 
Mcnris  was  about  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
The  older  French  writers  estimated  its  circum- 
ference at  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues ;  a  re- 
sult not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
English  traveller.    Mr.  Browne,  who  was  more 
lately  in  Egypt,  thought  that  the  length  did  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  that  the  great- 
est breadth  was  not  more  than  six.    It  ii  hence 
manifest  that  the  limits  of  this  inland  sea  have 
been  much  contracted ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  diminution  is  still  going  on  at  a  rate 
which  is  distinctly  perceptible.    In  its  present 
contracted  dimensions,  tne  lake  of  Moeris  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Birket-el^Kartmnj  and  is 
recognised  at  once  as  a  basin  formed  by  nature, 
and  not  by  art    The  details  collected  by  He- 
rodotus, and  the  other  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  must  therefore  have  applied  to  the  works 
which  were  necessary  not  only  to  connect  the 
Nile  with  the  lake,  but  also  to  regulate  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  inundation.    The  canal,  called 
Joseph's  River,  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length;  which,  when  it  emers  the 
valley  of  Faymtm^  is  further  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  branches,  and  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  locks  and  dams.    There  were  two 
other  canals  communicating  between  the  lake 
and  the  stream,  with  sluices  at  their  mouths, 
which  were  alternately  shut  and  opened  as  the 
Nile  rose  or  fell.    These,  we  may  presume, 
were  the  achievements  of  Mceris ;  whM:h,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  individual, 
having  for  their  object  the  advantage  and  com- 
fort of  a  numerous  people,  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed a  far  more  glorious  undertaking  than  either 
the   Pyramids  or  the    Labyrinth."     RussePs 
Egypt.    "We  shall  thus,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  reconcile  the  different  positions  assigned  to 
lake  Mccris  by  Herodotus,  Diodbrus,  and  Strabo, 
and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients  say  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
BirkeireUKaroun  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such 
operation." 

M(E8iA,  an  exteiksive  tract  of  country  in  Eu- 
rope, reaching  east  and  west  from  the  Euxine 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  and  the  Savus,  whicl^,  with 
its  branches  separates  it  from  Pannonia  and  11- 
lyricum.  On  tne  south,  the  Hsemus  mountains 
form  its  common  boundary  with  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  All  the  greater  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which 
goes,  swollen  with  their  tribute,  to  the  sea ;  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Margiis,  the  (Escus, 
the  Utus,  and  the  latrus.  "  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  name  of  the  country  and  of  the  natioa 
is  also  writen  MyHa^  and  Myiii  as  the  name 
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^fte  profiAoe  mmfik  of  the  Propontis  in  Asia 
and  ot  lis  people,  who  are  thought  to  have 
issaed  from  the  country  now  under  consider^ 
«tion.  This  country  correapoods  in  general 
with  those  which  we  call  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
McBsia  was  in  great  part  more  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  Scerdiseif  a  Celtic  nation ;  and  when 
ywe  read  that  Alexander,  in  the  first  expedition 
towards  the  Ister,  encountered  the  Celts,  or 
Chuali,  these  are  the  people  alluded  to.  And 
although  the  Scordiscians  were  ahnost  annihi- 
lated at  the  time  when  the  Roman  power  ex- 
tended in  this  country,  it  is  remarked  that  many 
names  of  places  on  the  later  are  purely  Celtic. 
Darius,  son  of  Hjrstaspes,  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  encountered  the  Qetes.  who  were 
reputed  Tnracians,  on  his  passage,  oefore  arriv- 
jng  at  the  Ister;  and  we  shall  see  that  this  ex- 
uemily  of  the  country  on  the  Euxine  bore  the 
name  of  ScjfUiia^  Moesia  appears  to  hare  been 
subjected  to  the  empire  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Its  extent  along  the  river,  which 
separated  it  from  Dacia  on  the  north,  was  di- 
vided into  Superior  and  Inferior*,  and  a  little 
rlTer  named  CMnu  or  ObnUf  now  Zilniz, 
between  the  Timaous  and  the  (Eseus^  makes, 
according  to  Ptolemy^  the  separation  of  these 
two  Moesias.  But  Moesia  suffered  encroach- 
aneiit  upon  its  centre  in  the  admission  of  a  new 
province,  under  the  name  of  Dacia.  Aurelian, 
ttaring  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Ister,  called  Dacia,  aban- 
doned it,  and  retired  with  the  troops  and  people, 
which  he  placed  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river, 
sflecting  to  call  his  new  province  the  Dacia  of 
Aurelian.  ThatwhichMcesia  preserved  of  the 
superior  division,  was  called  the  First  Mcesia ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of 
Masua,  which  remains  to  a  canton  south  of  the 
Save,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ister,  comes 
firom  this  Mcesia.  The  Inferior  was  the  Second 
Moesia.  There  was  afterwards  distinguished 
in  Dacta  the  part  bordering  on  the  river  under 
the  name  of  Ripensis  *,  and  that  which  was  se- 
questered in  the  mterior  country  under  the  name 
of  McdiUrraneaf  occupied  probably  a  country 
contiffuous  to  Macedonia,  and  known  more  an- 
eieauy  by  the  name  of  Dardania.  (  Vid.  Dar- 
4amia.)  To  finish  what  concerns  Mcesia,  there 
remains  a  division  of  it  adjacent  to  the  Euxine ; 
in  which  the  part  nearest  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister  was  formed,  under  Constantine,  into  a 
particular  province  named  Scythla.  The  city 
of  Tomi,  which  the  banishment  of  Ovid  has 
illustrated,  assumed  in  this  province  the  rank 
of  metropolis ;  and  is  still  known  in  the  name 
of  Tymawar.  although  otherwise  called  Baba," 
ITAiimUe. 

MoLoaa,  a  river  of  BoBotia,  near  Platsea. 

MoLooB,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Mo- 
lossia  or  Molossis  from  king  Molossus.  "  It 
most,  therefore,  have  comprehended  the  terri- 
tory of  Jamnina,  the  present  capital  of  Albania, 
together  with  its  lake  and  mountains,  including 
the  country  of  the  Tymphel,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessalv  near  the  source  of  the 
Peneus.  Its  limits  to  tne  west  cannot  precisely 
be  determined,  as  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
thoae  of  Thesprotia."  Cram,  This  country 
had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the 
coantry  of  the  Perrhsbeans  on  the  east    The 


dogs  of  the  place  were  famous,  and  received  the 
name  of  Moloui  among  the  Romans.  Dodona 
was  the  capital  of  the  country  according  to 
some  writers.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as 
the  chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  Lucret.  5,  v.  10, 
62.-^LMcan.  4,  v.  440.— S^a*.  l.-^ldv.— Justin. 
7,  c.  6.— C.  Nep.  2,  c.  S.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  495.— 
Harat.2,Sat.6,Y.  114. 

MoLOSSu,  or  Molossis.     Vid.  Moiossi. 

MoLTCRioN,  a  town  of  iEolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupactum.    Paus.  5,  c.  3. 

MoNi,  I.  sometimes  called  Moiiabia,  now 
the  Isle  o/  Mem.  This  is  the  Mona  described 
by  Caesar,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus.  Cambd.  Brii. 11.  Ano- 
ther island,  now  iln^^s^,  off  the  coast  of  Caer- 
narvonshire  in  WaUs.  This  is  the  Mona  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  the  seat  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  scene  of  their  massacre.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Areola.  The  narrow  strait  which  separated 
this  island  from  WaUs  was  called  Menai.  From 
the  early  British  name  of  Mon,  the  Latins 
formed  that  of  Mona^  nor  was  it  till  the  early 
English  took  possession  of  this  island  that  it 
excoanged  its  ancient  designation  for  that  of 
Anglesey,  or  Island  of  the  English. 

MoNDA,  a  river  between  the  Durius  and  Ta- 
gus  in  Portugal.  PUn.  4,  c.  23.  It  rose  near 
tne  source  of  the  Cuda,  and  flowing  west,  emp- 
tied into  the  Atlantic  below  the  city  of  Conim- 
briga,  now  Caimbra.  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Mondego. 

MoNoscirs,  now  Monaco,  a  town  and  port  of 
Liguria.  where  Hercules  had  a  temple,  whence 
he  is  called  MontEcius,  and  the  harbour  Hercur 
lis  Partus.    Strab.  4.—  Virg.  JEn.  6.  v.  830. 

MoNs  Saceb,  a  mountain  about  three  miles, 
from  Rome,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  course 
of  the  Anio.  It  presents  itself  in  alow  range 
of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  right  bank,  and  is 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic for  the  secession  of  the  populace,  who  tnere 
made  that  stand  against  the  nobles  which  re- 
sulted in  their  admission  to  power,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  office  of  popular  Tribunes  or 
Tribunes  of  the  people. 

MopsiDM,  a  bill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Tempe  and  LArissa.    Liv.  42. 

Mopsopu,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  f^om 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kin^,  and  from  thence  the 
epitnet  of  Mopsfipius  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

MoFsuHESTiA,  or  Mopsos,  now  Messis.  a 
town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  the  moutn  of 
the  Pyramus.    Cic.  Fam.  3,  c.  8. 

MoRGANTiuM,  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c. 
18. 

MoRiNi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Ghiul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territories;  and 
from  the  Itius  Portus,  one  of  their  ports,  it  was 
that  Caesar  embarked  for  that  till  then  unex- 
plored and  almost  undiscovered  country.  They 
were  called  extremi  hominum  by  the  Romans, 
because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul. 
Their  city,  called  Morinorum  castellum,  is  now 
Mount  Cassel,  in  Artois  ;  and  Morinorum  civi- 
tas  is  Herouewne,  on  the  Lis.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v. 
TQS.^Cits.  4,  Bell.  G.  21.  Their  territory  is 
comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  depart- 
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mB0i9^Pai-4e'Calais  and  Lt  Nord;  and,  like 
the  ArmoricanS}  they  deriyed  theirname  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea. 

MoRTiTUM  BiARE.     Vid,  Mun  MoHvAim. 

M08A,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
Meuae.  The  place  at  which  it  was  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  the  ancient  Trajectus  ad  Mosam,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  Miestrichi.  It  rose  in  the 
conntry  of  the  Lingones,  and  flowing  irregular- 
ly nortn-north-west,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
TacU.B,4,c.e6. 

MoacHA,  now  Muscat^  a  port  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea. 

Moscm,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Hkla^  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c  b.—lMctMi, 
3,  V.  270. 

MosELLA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Grao],  falling  into 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called  the  M)- 
seUe.    Flor,  3,  c  lO.-TacU.  Ann,  13, c.  53. 

Mo8Tcm«n8,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos,  "  from 
which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  preserved 
by  the  Scholiast  or  Nicander. 

This  volcanic  appearance  will  account  for  all 
the  mythological  fictions  which  allude  to  this 
island  as  the  smithy  of  the  god  of  .fire,  and  also 
for  the  ancient  name  of  JEthalea,  which  it  is 
said  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages.  '  The  whole 
island,'  says  Dr.  Hunt  'bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  appearance  of  volcanic  fire ;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  burnt  and  vitrified 
scoria  of  furnaces.'  "    Cram.  —Nicand, 

MosTNJEa,  a  nation  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  in 
whose  territories  the  10,000  Greeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cunaxa.'  Xenoph.  "The 
name  of  Mosynaecia  is  derived  from  the  wooden 
habitations  in  whjch  the  people  in  this  part  of 
Pontus  towards  the  eastern  comer,  were  accus- 
tomed to  reside."    D'AnvUU. 

MoTB6N£,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Philip 
lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Justin,  7,  c.  6.  The  word 
is  often  spelt  Methone. 

MuLUCHA,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Numi- 
dia  from  Mauretania.    Plin,  5,  c.  2. 

MuLvius  Pons.     Vid.  MUvius  Pons, 

MuNDA,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Bsefica. 
The  village  of  Munda,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Ronda  in  Qratiada,  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  battle  fought  there  on  the  17th  of  March, 
B,  C.  45,  between  Caesar  and  the  republican 
forces  of  Rome,  under  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  Pompey.  Caesar  obtained  the  victoiy  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this  blow 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic.  Pompey 
lost  30,000  men,  and  Caesar  onlv  1000,  and  500 
wounded.  Sil.  lUd.  3,  c.  400.— fltri.  BeU. 
Hisp,  27. — lAuum,  1. 

MuNYCHiA,  (and  «,J  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  Pi^^us  and  tne  promoniOTV  of  Suni- 
nm,  called  a  fter  kinp^  Mimychus,  who  built  there 
a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  in- 
stituted festivals  called  Munychia.  The  temple 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  Darmg  the 
festivals  they  offered  small  cakes,  which  they 
called  amphipkonUSy  atn  re«  oyi^c^accv,  from. 
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shining  all  around^  because  there  were  lighted 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  earned  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered  ai  the 
full  mooD,  at  which  time  the  solenmity  was  ob- 
served. It  was  particularly  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  moon^  because  it  was  full 
moon  when  Themistocles  conquered  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Munychia 
was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  consequence ; 
therefore  the  Lacedeemonians,  when  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  always  kept  a  regular  garrison  there. 
Plut,-'Ond.Mit.2,Y.  709.— SiroA.  2.— Pffitf. 

1,  c.  1. 

MuRGAimA,  a  town  of  Samnium.  liv.  25, 
c.27. 

MuBBA,  now  Essek^  a  town  of  Buatgarf, 
where  the  Drave  falls  mto  the  Danube. 

MusEiuM.     Vid.  Athena. 

MuTtcA,  or  MuTYCE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
of  the  cape  Pachynus.    Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

MuTiNA,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Graul, 
where  M.  Anthony  besieged  D.  Brutus,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  delivered.  Two 
battles  on  the  15th  of  April,  B.  C.  43,  were 
fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  3f»- 
dena.  Livcan.  1,  v  41,  L  7,  V.S72— Sii.  8,  v. 
S92,—Ovid.  Mel,  15,  v.  828.— Cic.  Fbm.  10, 
ep.  14.    Brul.  ep.  5. 

Mmcmis,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindnik, 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Mr CALE,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, opposite  Samos.  This  celebrated  promoD- 
tory  was  long  sacred  to  the  meetings  of  the  lo- 
nians,  who  Siere  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  in  the  council,  Pan  ionium,  in 
which  all  the  Ionic  cities  were  represented,  in- 
vestigated, and  provided  for  the  concerns  of  the 
confederation.  In  the  Persian  war  this  ^pot  be- 
came still  more  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  king,  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  that  his  land  forces, 
under  Mardonius,  were  routed  by  Pausanias 
and  his  Spartans  before  Plataea.  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  that  had  just 
retumed  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their  ships 
to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  de- 
termined to  supoort  a  siege.  They  snffered  the 
Greeks  to  disernbark  from  their  fleet  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
way  before  the  cool  end  resolute  intrepidity  of 
an  inferior  number  of  men.  The  Greeks  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory,  slaughtered  some  thoD-^ 
sands  of  the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and 
sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  immense  booty,  in 
which  were  seventy  chests  of  money  among 
other  very  valuable  things.    BerodoL — Justin. 

2,  c.  U.—Diod, 

Mtcalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Bceotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.    Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

Myc£nje,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponne- 
sus, built  l^  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  die  Ino- 
chus,  and  50  stadia  from  Argos.  "  Mycens  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 

....  wtfXwpa  IIcpe^tK, 

Euaip.  Ipb.  Aol.  1508. 
The  name  was  suppoBod  by  some  to  bederivwl 
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from  MTemei  dani^r  of  Inachos ;  but  others 
Assigned  a  diierent  origin  to  the  word,  as  mav 
be  seen  from  Pansanias.  Perseus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Sihenelus,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pe- 
lops  named  Astydameia :  after  whom  followed 
EurjTstheus,  Aureus,  and  Agamemnon; under 
the  latter  monarch,  the  empire  of  Mvcenee 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, since  his  authori^  was  admowledeedby  the 
whole  of  Qreece.  MycenaB,  which  had  bean 
superior  even  to  Argos  during  the  Trojan  war. 
d^dined  afler  the  return  of  the  Herachds :  ana 
in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468  B.  C.  the  Argives, 
having  attacked  and  captured  the  city,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground,  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
Sirabo  states  that  so  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  its  existence.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  sinee  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  stand- 
ing, as  also  one  of  the  gates,  surmounted  by 
lions,  when  he  visited  the  ruins.  Modem  tra- 
vellers have  given  as  a  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  vestiges;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  called 
by  Pausanias  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  usually 
mentioiMd  under  that  name  by  amiquaries  of 
the  present  day.  It  served  also  as  the  burial 
vault  of  Atreus  and  his  descendants.  The  gate 
of  the  lions  still  remains  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  it, 
as  well  as  the  treasury,  to  the  Cyclopes,  who 
also  raised  the  fortifications  of  Tiryns.  '  This 
gate  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  acropo- 
lis, and  a  magnificent  wall,  composed  of  irregu- 
larpo]ygons,cIosely  united  and  carefully  smooth- 
ed, supports  the  terrace  on  which  it  is  situated. 
The  acropolis  is  a  long  irregular  triangle  stand- 
ing nearly  east  and  west.  The  walls  rollow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  rock,  and  are  mostly  compos- 
ed of  the  second  style  of  well-joined  polygons, 
although  the  rough  construction  is  occasionally 
seen.  The  traces  within  are  few  and  imper- 
fect.' Pausanias  also  mentions  the  monuments 
of  Agamemnon  and  Electra.  Clytenmestra  and 
iEgisthens  were  interred  without  the  walls. 
The  fountain  of  Perseus,  which  he  likewise 
notices,  *  rises,'  as  Dodwell  informs  us,  *  a  few 
himdred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  acropolis, 
and  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  rock 
forms  a  small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water, 
with  which  Mycenae  was  anciently  supplied.' 
The  extent  of  the  town  itself  has  not  been  as- 
certained. Thucydides,  however,  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  was  but  small,  notwithstanding  the 
epitnets  of  ti^y^ta  and  eiirrifu^av  applied  to  it 
by  Homer.  Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opmion  'that 
the  walls  of  the  city  extended  considerably  be- 
yond the  subterraneous  chambers  to  the  plain  j' 
and  he  adds,  *  that  the  foundations  of  some  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  the  remains  of  houses,  may  be 
traced  m  many  places.'  The  ruins  are  close  to 
the  village  of  Krabaia.  The  temple  of  Jtmo, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  to  the 
Argives  and  Mycen»ans,  stood  on  the  slope  of 
mount  Enboea,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia 
fVom  the  city  of  the  latter.  That  part  of  the 
mountain  which  rose  above  the  edifice  was 
named  Acrsea,  and  the  lower  portion  Prosjrmna. 
A  rivnlet,  called  Asterion,  had  its  source  near 
the  temple,  but  presently  after  disappeared 
among  toe  rocks.    Eupolemm  was  said  to  be 


the  architect  of  this  celebrated  building,  which 
was  enriched  with  numerous  bass-reLie£s  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Jove,  the  battle  of  the  gods 
and  giants,  as  well  as  various  events  which  oc- 
curreid  during  the  siege,  and  alter  the  capture 
of  Troy.  In  the  vestibule  were  ranged  the 
statues  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  and  difierent 
heroes ;  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Pausanias  was  informed,  was  originallv 
intended  for  Orestes.  The  image  of  the  god- 
dess was  of  a  colossal  size,  and  represented  seal- 
ed on  a  throne.  A  crown,  adorned  with  figures 
of  the  Hours  and  Graces,  encircled  the  head; 
in  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a 
pomegranate.  This  admirable  statue  was 
wrought  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Polycletus.  The 
figure  of  Hebe,  which  once  stood  near  the  Juno, 
was  the  work  of  Naucydes.  Among  the  vari- 
ous ofierings  with  which  the  temple  was  en- 
riched, the  most  remarkable  were  an  altar  of 
silver,  on  which  was  represented  the  marriage 
of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  peacock  of  gold  stud- 
ded with  jewels,  presented  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  a  golden  crown  and  robe  or  pur- 
ple by  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  accidental- 
ly burnt,  the  curtains  having  caught  fire  throufh 
the  negligence  of  the  priestess  Chryseis.  who 
had  fallen  asleep ;  she  in  consequence  fled  to 
Tegea,  and  look  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva  Alea  The  Argives  nevertheles  did 
not  remove  her  statue  from  the  temple,  where 
it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This 
fire  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  site  of  this  ancient  edifice  has 
riot  yet  be*»n  ascertained.  Sir  W.  Gell  suppo- 
ses It  might  have  stood  at  PhiH,  or  Phytai,  to 
the  west  of  Krahata,  where  there  are  some  ves- 
tiges. Mount  Eubcea,  below  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  temple  was  situated,  answers 
apparently  to  the  ridge  now  called  Tricorpko, 
or  three  heads"  Cram. — Pans.  2,  c.  16. — Strab, 
S.—Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  839.— iW?2a,  2,  c.  3.  The 
word  Myeenofu  is  used  for  Agamenmon,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycense. 

Mtconos,  {or  E,)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  be- 
tween Delos  and  Icaria,  which  received  its  name 
from  Myconus,  an  unknown  person.  It  is  about 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  thirty-six 
miles  in  circumference.  It  remained  long  un in- 
habited on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject.  '  Some  suppose  that  the 
giants  whom  Hercules  killed  were  Duried  under 
that  island  whence  arose  the  proverb  of  every 
thing  is  Wider  Mycone^  applied  to  those  who 
treat  of  different  subjects  imder  one  and  the  same 
title^  a<t  if  none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been 
buned  under  no  other  island  or  mountain  about 
Mycone.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  modem  travellers,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bald  very  early, 
even  at  the  age  of  90  or  25 ;  firom  which  circum- 
stance they  were  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  the 
bald  heads  of  Mifcone.  Pliny  says  that  the 
children  of  the  place  werealwavs  hotn  without 
hair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
very  avaricious;  wlvpnce  Archilochus  reproach- 
ed a  certain  Pericles,  that  be  came  to  a  feast  like 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  invita- 
tion. Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  IG.—Strab.  10.— PKn. 
11,  c.  37, 1. 12,  c.  7, 1 14,  c.  l.^Aihen.  1.— TAtt- 
eyd.  3,  c  29.— A«tt,  2,  c.  7.— OciJ.  Met,  7,  v. 
463. 
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MTBCFBORm,  a  town  in  Egypt,  in  a  small 
island  near  Bubastis. 

MTENtm,  a  mountain  of  JEtoUa.  PfnU,  de 
Flum. 

Mtooonia,  a  small  pro7ince  of  Macedonia, 
near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Axius  and 
Stiymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mygdones^ 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Troos, 
where  the  country  received  the  name  of  their  an- 
cient habitation.  Cybele  was  called  Mygdonia^ 
from  the  worship  sne  received  in  'hlLy%&i!ii9.  in 
Phrygia.   Borai.  2,  od.  13,  v.  22, 1.  3,  od.  16,  v. 

41. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  45. A  small  province 

of  Mesopotamia  bears  also  the  name  or  Mygdo- 
nia,  and  was  probably  peopled  by  a  Macedo- 
nian colony.  Place.  3,  &c. — Plin,  4,  c  10. — 
Ovid.  Heroid.  ^d.—BoroL  2,  od.  12. 

MTondifUB,  or  Mtodon,  a  small  river  nm- 
ning  throQgh  Mesopotamia. 

Mtlassa  {orum)f  a  town  of  Caria,  on  a  small 
stream  emptying  west  of  the  Doridis  Sinus.  It 
still  remains,  though  with  an  altered  name  |  the 
quantity  ot  marble  in  its  vicinity  causing  it,  as 
tVAnville  concludes,  to  be  oUled  Marmora. 
Liv.  38,  c.  39. 

Mtl£,  nov/  MelazzOj  a  town  upon  a  narrow 
cape,  that,  stretching  from  the  nonhem  cxntst  of 
Sicily  west  of  Pelorum,  assists  to  form  a  bay 
upon  this  part  of  the  shore.  Near  this  place  the 
fleet  of  the  younger  Pompey  was  destroyed  by 
that  of  Octavius  Caesar,  then  triumvir,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite  leader  Agrippa. 

Mtnddb,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  near  Ha- 
licamassus.  Cie.  F\xm.  3,  ep.  8. — Mda^  1,  c. 
le.—Plvn.  5,  c  29. 

Mtonnesus,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Ionia, 
now  JaianghirlAman.  Liv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 

Mtos-hormos,  a  commercial  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  below  the  Heropolites 
Sinus.  This  place  was  frequently  called  also 
Aphrodites,  and  its  harbour  was  crowded  by  a 
number  of  little  islands  bearing  the  same  name. 
Their  modem  name  among  the  surrounding 
people  is  Sufangeul^rhif  or  the  Sponge  of  the 
Sea.  From  this  place  all  the  inland  country, 
and  all  the  cities  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Nile,  were  supplied  with  the  commodities  of  the 
east ;  and  till  the  founding  of  Berenice,  and  the 
formation  of  a  road  from  Coptus  to  that  city 
through  the  desert  that  lay  between,  Myos-hor- 
mo6  £>urished  almost  as  much  as  any  city  of 
Eg3rpt.  The  better  fortune,  however,  of  Bere- 
nice, in  engrossing  all  the  intercourse  of  Coptus 
and  the  Indies,  soon  reduced  Myos-hormos  to 
a  very  subordinate  rank. 

Myra,  (^orum  or  a\  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  a 
high  hill  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c. 
^.Strab.  14. 

Mtrcinus,  a  town  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  Myrcinus 
is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  place 
chosen  hy  Histiaeos  of  Miletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, which  was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in 
consideration  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. The  advantages  which  this  situation  pre- 
sented to  the  enterprising  Ionian,  consistea  in 
an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which  the 
country  could  readily  furnish,  the  richness  of 
the  mines  it  contained,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Greek  colonies.  Bis  designs,  however,  did  not 
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escape  the  vigilant  dbsenration  of 
who  commanded  the  Persian  army  in  Thrace  s 
and  on  his  representation  to  Danus,  Histiseua 
was  recalled  m  the  manner  related  by  Herodo- 
tus. Aristagoras  also  subsequently  retired  to 
Myrcinus  on  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  in 
Ionia,  and  was  slain  before  some  Thraciantowo 
which  he  was  besieging.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Sd^inus  had  fallen  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Edoni ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Pittacus,  sovereign  of  that  people,  k  opened 
its  gates  to  Brasidas,  who  was  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Amphipolia.  Cleon,  the  Athenian 
commander  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  took 
place  before  that  city  by  a  targeteer  of  Myrcir 
nus.  The  situation  of  Myicinns  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Orjiam^.^    Cram, 

MTRiiifnaos,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria* 
on  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Sinus  Myriamdricus.    JUv.  2,  c.  106. 

Mtrina,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  iEolia,  called 
also  Sebadopolis,  and  now  Samderlic     TV^if. 

Ann.  2,  c.  47.— i.w.  38.  c.  9^,-8trab.  13. 

II.  A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Polio  Castro,  built 
on  the  point  of  a  promontory  looking  towards 

Alhos.     Vid.  Lemnos.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. III. 

A  town  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Trajan's  reign. 

AIarke,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Me- 
galopolis. 

Myrl£S,  same  aa.  Apamba  of  Bithyaia. 
Plin.  5,  c  32. 

Mtrbiidones,  a  people  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to 
the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
from  Mvrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Euryme- 
dusa,  wno  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  iBo- 
lus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married 
iBgina,  the  daughter,  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave 
his  name  to  his  subjects  who  dwelt  near  the 
river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  According  to  some 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from  their 
having  been  originally  antsL  inrnmns.  Vid, 
JEaeus.  Accordmg  to  Strabo,  they  received 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them,  were 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Odd.  MsL  7,  v.  654. 
—Strab.—Hygin.  fab.  52. 

MYRT6UM  mare,  a  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
which  lies  between  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  fhr  as  cape  Malea.  It  receives 
this  name  from  Myrto,  a  woman,  or  from  Mfr^ 
toSf  a  small  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in  Ku- 
bcea ;  or  from  Myrtilus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  drowned  there,  &c.  Poms.  8^  c  14. 
—Bvgin.  fab.  84.— Ptt«.  4,  c.  11. 

MTRTDNnuM,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epiros  be^ 
tween  the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas. 

Mybi,  a  IJarbarous  people  according  to  He- 
rodotus, who,  crossing  with  the  Teucri  into 
Thrace  from  the  eastem  shores  of  the  Buxine 
and  the  Propontis,  effected  important  changes 
in  the  settlements  of  that  country,  extending 
themselves  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  on  the  west 
and  the  Peneus  on  the  south.  The  revolutions 
occasioned  by  this  migration  occurred  at  an  era 
more  remote  than  mat  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  can  be  referred. 

Mtsu,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  in  its 
greatest  extent  hy  the  Propontis  ool  the  noith» 
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the  £»ui  and  the  HaUemot  npoD  the  west, 
by  Lycua  on  the  south,  aad  oy  Buhjrnki  on  the 
east.    Besides  the  country  lyinc  within  these 
bonndanes,  the  ancients  uBnaUy  assigned  to 
Mysia  the  ^and  of  Lesbos,  and  the  smaller  isl- 
ands that  clustered  loond  the  shore.    In  some 
respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces ;  here,  before  the  historic  ages, 
were  performed  those  exploits,  which,  them- 
selves, beyond  its  pale,  have  served  for  a  land- 
mark in  all  history ;  and  half  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  more  than  half  perhaps,  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  name  of  Troy. 
The  first  division  which  we  may  mark  in  My- 
sia is  that  which  distinguishes  two  provinces, 
the  Greater  and  the  L^    In  the  former  we 
may  include  all  the  region  lyins  alone  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  eommencement  of  the  UeUespcnt, 
and  inland  to  the  borders  of  Bithynia.  a  part  of 
which,  as  far  as  mount  Oljrmpus,  may  have  once 
belonged  to  it ;  the  Lesser  Myaia  was  contained 
therefore  within  the  line  of  the  coast  along  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  eastward  as  &r  as  the 
river  Khindacus ;  but  all  the  early  fame  of  My- 
sia is  connected  with  this  part.  Here,  upon  the 
straits,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  the  river, 
was  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  tiie  consecrated  Ida 
in  its  rear;  and  here  the  streams  of  Xanthus 
and  of  Simois  are  seen  to  bear  their  feeble  but 
still  classic  waters  to  the  "broad  BdUsporU." 
If  poetry  has  not  done  as  much  for  the  more 
southern  part,  history  has  done  much  more; 
and  about  80  years  aiier  the  events  which  give 
such  lastinginterest  to  the  section  just  described, 
a  body  of  2Bolic  Greeks  passed  over  to  rebuild 
and  repopulate  the  country  that  their  ancestors 
had  spent  ten  years  in  laying  waste.    The 
name  of  iBoUs  belongs  to  this  part  of  Mysia 
from  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Heracfidae 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  (  Vid.  jEolis.\  Many  dif- 
ferent aspects  present  themselves,  under  which 
we  must  consider  the  geographical  and  political 
divisions  of  this  part  of  peninsular  Asia.  Thus, 
after  the  establisnment  of  the  £olians,  we  may 
consider  almost  every  town  as  an  independent 
state,  or  at  least  as  striving  for  independence. 
After  some  time  the  Lydian  empire  of  Croesus 
affected  a  chan^  in  its  political  out  without  in- 
terfering with  Its  geographical  situation,  and 
without  affecting  the   relative  position  of  the 
towns.    In  the  same  manner  it  passed  into  and 
probably  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
On  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Pemmus, 
Mysia  entered  into  the  distribution  of  Asia, 
which  constituted  that  state,  and  was  afterwards 
a  part  of"  Asia,"  a  praetorian  province.  With- 
out regard  to  these  differences,  however,  we 
may  observe  that  the  subdivisions  ofJAysia,  were 

Sinerally  understood  to  be  as  follows  among 
e  Greeks.  1st.  Great  Mysia,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Perramus,  upon  the  Caicus ;  2d. 
the  coast  of  the  Felasg,  Leleges,  Ac.  and  the 
island  of  Lesbos ;  3d.  Troos  and  Little  Mysia, 
forming  what  was  sometimes  designated  little 
Phrygia.  Of  these  the  ancient  Tmy,  once  mis- 
tress of  the  east,  was  the  capital  of  the  former ; 
while  Cyzicus  and  Lampnicus  were  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  latter  district  in  the  3d  sub- 
division. Under  Constantine,  when  Asia  was 
divided  into  diocesses,  Mysia,  in  the  diocess  of 
Asia,  assumed  the  name  of  Hellespontus,  the 
principal  town  being  still  Pergamns.  The  whole 
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of  this  countiT  is  now  comprised,  with  the  great- 
er part  of  Bithynia,  in  theTurlush  divisions  of 
Kkudavenkiary  Karassi,  and  Biguh.  The  Mysi 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Moesi, 
a  Thracian  people,  who  early  crossed  over  from 
Europe;  but  though  we  may  safely  grant  the 
analogy,  which  is  presumed  or  ascertained,  be- 
tween the  Thracian  and  the  Phrygian  dialects, 
and  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  antiquity  of  both,  it  requires  a  very  deep  re- 
search to  enable  us  to  say  that  one,  and  still 
more  to  declare  which  one,  is  the  parent  tongue. 
The  Mysians  were  once  very  warlike,  butuiey 
greatly  degenerated ;  and  the  words  Mysorvm 
uUimus  were  emphatically  used  to  signify  a 
person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  generally 
hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as  mourners, 
because  they  were  naturally  melancholy  ana 
inclined  to  shed  tears. 

Mtvs,  (MymUis,)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  01  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
It  is  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situ- 
ate at  the  distance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the 
mouth,  of  the  Meander.  Artaxerxes,  kins  of 
Persia,  gave  it  to  Thenustocles  to  maintain  1^ 
in  meat  Magnesia  was  to  support  him  in 
bread,  and  Lunpsacus  in  wine.  The  sea  hav- 
ing retired  and  left  much  of  the  shore  bare, 
Myus  was  so  infested  by  insects  in  consequence, 
that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Miletus;  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city  existed  only 
in  name.  Beyl.  Coam.-^C,  Nep.  in  Themis, 
Stirab,  l4.^BBrodot.  l,c.  U2.—Diod.  11. 

N. 

Nabatoea,  a  countiy  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  caUed  Petra.  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  ot 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
f^om  Nabath  the  son  of  Ishmael.  Quid.  Met, 
1,  V.  61, 1. 5,  V.  163.— 5»ra*,  IS.'-lMcan,  4,  v. 
G^.-rJuv.  11.  V.  126.— Seneca,  in  Ber.  (Et, 
160,  &c. 

Naharvau,  a  people  of  Germany.  Taeii. 
Gtrm.AZ. 

Naissds,  .  or  Njesscs,  now  Aum,  a  town  of 
Moesia,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine,  ascribed 
by  some  to  lUyricum  or  Thrace. 

Namnetes,  an  Armoric  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  whom  Strabo  calls  Namnitse,  and  Ptole- 
my Namnetae.  On  the  north  ihey  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Rhedones ;  on  the  east  by  the  Andes; 
on  tne  south  by  the  Ligeris;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Veneti.  Their  towns,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, was  Condevicnum,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  from  the  Celtic  Condate,  meaning  "  a 
confluence ;"  for  the  town  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ardra  and  the  Ligeris.  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  whence 
the  modem  name  NamUs  (dep.  de  la  Loire-Infe' 
Heure.)    Cos.  B.  Q.  3,  9.  Lem.  ed. 

Nantuates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
whose  territory  is  not  easily  defined.  For  Cae- 
sar speaks  of  the  Nantuates,  Veragri,  and  Se- 
duni  in  conjunction,  and  does  not  mark  out  their 
separate  limits.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likely 
that  their  territory  is  now  the  part  of  the  Alps 
called  Le  Ckablais,  and  U  has  de  la  Vallee, 
Cas.B.  (?.3, 1,7;  4,10. 

Naptolus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  fallmg 
into  the  Alpheus.    Paus.  I, 
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Ma%  now  Ntnr»,  a  lirer  of  Umbria,  whose 
watcis^  famous  for  their  sulphureoos  properties, 
pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issuing  from 
thence  wiih  great  raj^idity,  flBLii  into  the  Tiber. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  o£  mount  FiscelluSi  on  that 
pan  of  the  chain  of  the  Appeoines  which  se- 
parates the  Sabines  from  Picenum,  and  iails 
into  the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum.  Crai/i. — Odd. 
ML  14,  V.  330.— Kir^.  Mn,  7,  v.  517.— CXc.  ad 
AUic,  4,  ep.  \fi.^'PacU.  Ann,  1,  c.  79, 1.  3,  c.  9. 
Narbo  Martius,  now  Narbanne,  dip  de  P 
Andt,  the  first  Roman  colony  established  in 
GauL*  It  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Yolca 
Tectosages ;  having  been  colonized  by  Porcius 
and  Marcius  the  consuls,  A.  U.  O.  ^5,  it  be- 
came the  chief  city  of  the  provmce,  which 
hence  derived  the  name  of  Narboaensis.  Its 
epithet  of  Martius  it  received,  not  from  the 
consul  Marcius.  but  from  Mars,  because,  as 
Cicero  says  in  the  oration  for  Fonteius,  it  was 
specutavopuH  Romani  ac  propugnaetU/uiMy  islis 
nationiius {OtUlarum)  opfMsiium ei  objec^^  C. 
J.  Csesar  sent  a  second  colony  to  this  city,  con- 
sisting of  the  veterans  of  the  lOlh  legion.  It 
was  led  by  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of 
the  emperor.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Ati- 
cinx  from  the  river  Atacinus,  and  Decnmani, 
from  the  10th  legion  {a  decima  legiane.)  Cos, 
JJ.  «.  3,  90;  7, 7;  8,  46.  Lem.  ed. 

NARBosfSNSM  GrALUA,  ottc  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the 
Alns^  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  Aquitania, 
Belgica,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
the  modem  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dtmhine,  and  Savoy.     Vid.  Gallia. 

Karisci,  a. nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.     TacU.  de  Oerm.  42. 

Narnia,  or  Narna,  anciently  Nequinum^ 
now  Namif  a  town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the 
river  Nar,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Au- 
gustus.   Iav.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  "  now  NarerUay 
a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bosnia,  and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesvna.  Scylax  speatcs  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  from 
which  this  river  flows,  containing  an  island  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  extent. 
Modem  maps  only  lay  down  some  extensive 
manhes  in  this  direction.  The  Emporium,  to 
which  the  same  ancient  geographer  alludes,  as 
being  situated  eighty  stadia  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Naro,  mav  apply  to  the  Narona  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note.  Its 
ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
CaMNonn.''    Oram. 

Naryoa,  or  UM,  or  Nahtx,  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Qrwciajbuilt  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from 
which  they  came,  bore  the  same  name,  and.  was 
the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The  word  Nary- 
cian  is  more  universally  understood,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and 
other  trees  grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
438.  JBn.  3,  v.  399.— 0»?rf.  Met.  15,  v.  705. 

NasamOkbs,  a  savage  people  of  Libjra,  near 

the  Syrtes,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder. 

Cwrt.  4,  c.  t.^Lucan.  9,  v.  43Q.^Htrodat.  2,  c. 

185.— 5W.  n.  2,  V.  116, 1. 11,  V.  180. 

NA88tj8,  or  lusus,  a  town  of  Acamania,  near , 
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I  the  motttb  of  the  Aeheloiis.    lia.  §6^  e.  9ft 

Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

Natiso,  now  Natisowt,  a  river  riatng  in  the 
Alps,  and  &lUng  into  the  Adrialic  east  <tf  Aqui- 
leia.    Plin.'^c.y^. 

Nava,  now  Nahe,  a  river  of  Germany  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  below  Mentz. 
2\icU.  HisL  4,  c.  70. 

Naucratib,  a  city  oi  Egjrpt,  o»  the  left  side 
of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  h  was  eele^ 
brated  lor  its  comaierce,  and  no  ship  was 
permitted  to  land  at  any  other  place,  but  was 
obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  cicy,  there  to  de- 
posite  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athenaeas. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  NmicraiUdB,  or 
NaiwitaHoUe.  Bsrodoi.  2,  c.  97  and  179.— 
«tii.5,  c.9. 
Naitlochus,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

near  Pelorum. II.  A  town  of  Thrace,  o» 

the  Euxine  Sea.    PUn.  4,  c  11. III.  A  pro- 

monlorvof  the  island  of  Imbros. IT.  Atowft 

of  the  Locri.     PUn.  4,  c.  3. 

jXacpactus,  or  Naupactum^  "  sitoatcd  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Locrian  territoiy,  aacl 
close  to  Rhium  of  JEtolia,  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
HeracUdae  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in 
which  they  crossed  over  into   Peloponnesus. 
After  the  Persian  war  this  city  was  occupied  by 
the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senian  Helots,  afterthey  hodevacuated  Ithome. 
The  acquisition  of  Naupactus  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Athenians  during  the  F^D|x>n* 
nesion  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station  for 
their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  not  only 
afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  eom- 
mtuiication  with  Corcjrra  and  Acarnasia,  but 
enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  Uie 
enemy  on  the  c^posite  coast,  and  to  gaard- 
against  any  designs  they  might  form  against 
their  allies.    Some  important  naval  operations, 
which  took  place  off  this  city  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucy- 
dides.    After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general 
against  the  .£tolians,  the  latter,  supported  by  a 
Peloponnesian  foree,  endeavoured  to  seize  Nau- 
pactus by  a  cvup  de  main ;  but  such  were  the 
able  arrangements  made  by  Demosthenes,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  reinforce- 
inent  of  Acamanian  auxiliaries,  that  the  enemy 
did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  attempt. 
On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
however,  Naupactus  surrendered  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  expelled  the  Messenians  from  the 
place.    Demosthenes  acquaints  us  that  it  had 
afterwards  been  occupied  by  the  Aclneans,  but 
was  ceded  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  iSto- 
lians,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  they 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.   The 
latter,  after  having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, suddenly  crossed  over  from  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  invested  Naopac- 
tus,  which  would  probably  have  been  tabren^ 
notwithstanding  the  obstinate  defence  made  by 
the  ^tolians,  had  they  not  obtained  a  truce  by 
the  intervention  of  T.  Flaminius.    Pansanias 
speaks  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  in  this  city,  and 
also  of  one  dedicated  to  Diana.  Naupactus  was 
still  a  city  of  some  importance  in  tne  time  of 
Hierocles,  but  it  was  neariy  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  the  reigh  of  Jutinian.    Th%^ 
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Modn  l(F«&  is  called  AM0a«ibi  by  the  Turks, 
NepoetQ  bf  the  Greeks  and  L^iinUo  by  the 
FnnkB.  *  Nepacto,*  says  Sir  W.  GeU,  'is  a 
miserable  piukaiie  and  a  minoas  town ;  but  it 
10  worth  Tisuin^,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact 
idea  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  its  citadel 
on  mount  Rhegami^  whence  two  walls,  coining 
down  to  the  coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  trian- 
gle. The  port  absolutely  runs  into  the  city, 
and  is  shut  within  the  walls,  wluch  are  erected 
oa  the  ancient  foundations.' "    Owol 

Naupua,  "  the  port  of  Argos,  derived  its 
name  and  origin  from  Nau^dius,  Che  son  of 
I^eptuneandAinymone.  NaupUa  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  visited  by  Pausanias.  The 
inhabitants  had  been  «zpeUed  several  centuries 
before  by  the  Argives,  upon  suspicion  of  their 
favouring  the  Spartans.  The  latter  people  in 
consequence  received  them  into  their  territory, 
and  established  them  at  Methone  of  Blessenia. 
He  noticed  the  vestiges  of  its  wall  and  harbour, 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountain  named 
Canatfaus.  Ithasoeensocceededby  the  modem 
town  of  iVofw/i  di  Bemamia^  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Dodwell  observed  there  some  remains 
of  the  walls,  which  were  constructed  in  the  po- 
lygonal style.  '  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune is  not  known;  but  the  fountain  Canathos 
still  exhibits  a  copious  flow  of  water.'  Sir  W. 
Gell  remarks,  tluit  *  Nauplia  is  the  best  built 
city  of  the  Mtrea.  It  is  situated  on  a  rucky 
pomt,  on  which  are  many  remadns  of  the  ancient 
walL  The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensi- 
ble.' Nauplia,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
tS\j  stadia  firom  Temenium."    Oram. 

Nauportub,  a  town  of  Pativnowia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober  or  Upper 
La^ck,  VeU.  Pat.  2,  c.  llO.'-Plin:  ?,  c.  18. 
— 7b^.  ^HM.  ],c.90. 

Naura,  I.  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia. 
CmH.  8.-— II.  Of  India  within  the  Ganges. 
Arrian. 

Naustathmus,  I.  a  port  of  Phocaa  in  Ionia. 
Liv.  37,  c.  31.— II.  Also  a  port  of  C3n'enaica, 
now  Bandaria,    Strab,  17. 

Naxos,  I.  now  Naxia^  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  was  formerly  called  l^rtm- 
gfUy  Dui,  Dionifsi^  and  CaUipoliSi  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which  set- 
tled in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same  re- 
pute as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were  anciently 
governed  by  kings,  but  they  afterwards  ex- 
changed this  form  of  gDvemment  for  a  republic, 
and  enjoyed  their  liberty,  till  the  age  of^  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  appointed  a  t3rrant  over  them.  They 
were  reduced  by  the  Persians ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Danos  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
they  revolted  and  fon^t  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
supported  the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  Island.  The  ca^al 
was  also  called  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  the90th 
Sept.  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedemonians  were  de- 
feated by  Chabrias.  T%ucyd.  1,  Ac^Henh 
dot.—Diod.  5,  ^.--Ovid,  MeL  3,  v.  636^- 
Firg".  JBn,  3,  v.  1%:—- Paiu.G,  c.  16.— Pinrfar. 

II.  An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  side 

of  ^^tSiy^  foMded  76t  yearabafofe  the  Ghria- 


tian  era.  There  was  also  another  town  at  |]m 
distance  of  Ave  miles  fjpom  Naxos,  which  b(«e 
the  same  name,  and  was  often  called  by  con- 
tradistinction 'DMurmnmimsBL    Plin.Z.-^Du^ 

13. IlL  A  town  of  Crete,  noted  tor  honea 

Pli%,  36,  c.  7. IV.  A  Carian,  who  gave  bis 

name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzos,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where  St 
Gregory  was  bom,  and  hence  he  is  called  Pidxi- 


Nea,  or  Nora  inmda^  a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  during  an  earthquake.    PUn.  2,  c.  87. 

Njbjbtbus,  now  iVeto,a  river  of  Magna  Gf»> 
cia  near  Crotona.    Ottd.  Met,  15,  v  51. 

NEAMDaos,  (or  u,)  a  town  of  Troas.  Pliitu 
5,  c.  30. 

NfiAPOLu,  "  in  Italian  Napoli^  and  with  us 
Naples,  Innumerable  accoimts  exist  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city;  but 
the  fiction  most  prevalent  seems  to  be  thai  which 
attributed  it  to  the  siren  Parth^iope,  who  waa 
cast  upon  its  shores,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
the  namie  by  which  it  is  usually  designated  ia 
the  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  Strabo^ 
the  tomb  of  this  pretended  foundress  was  shown 
there  in  his  tone.  Hercules  is  also  mentioned 
as  founder  of  Neapolisby  Oppian  and  Diodonn 
Sicuius.  We  find  also  considerable  variations 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical  ao» 
count  of  the  origin  of  Neapolis.  Scymnus  of 
Chios  mentions  both  the  Phoceeans  and  Cu* 
mseans  as  its  founders,  while  Stephanas  of  By- 
zantium nalmes  the  Rbodians.  But  by  far  the 
most  numerous-and  most  respectable  authorities 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cumaeans;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  their  proximity  renders  highly 
probable.  Hence  the  connexion  of  tJiis  ci^ 
with  Eubcsa,  so  freouently  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  especially  oy  Statins,  who  was  bon 
nere. — A  Greek  inscnption  mentions  a  hero  of 
the  name  of  Eumelus  as  having  had  divine  ho* 
nonrs  paid  to  him, probably  as  founder  of  the 
city.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony 
is  not  recorded.  Velleins  Paterculus  observes 
only  that  it  was  much  posterior  to  that  of  the 
parent  city.  Strabo  seems  to  recognise  another 
colony  subsequent  to  that  of  theCumnans,  com- 
posed of  Chalcidians,  Pithacusans,  and  Athe- 
nians. The  latter  were  probably  the  same  who 
are  mentioned  in  a  fVtigment  of  Timaeus,  quoted 
by  Tzetzes,  as  having  migrated  to  Italy  under 
tfie  command  of  Diotimus,  who  also  instituted 
the  Xa^ieahfootm,  still  observed  at  Neapolis  in  the 
time  of  Statins.  The  passage  of  Strabo  above 
cited  will  account  also  for  the  important  chanee 
in  the  condition  of  the  city  now  under  conside- 
ration, which  is  marked  by  the  terms  PahepoUs 
and  Neapolis,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  it  by 
ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Palsi- 
polls  is  the  name  under  which  Liyymentionait 
when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  its  history  with  that  of  Rome  A.  U.  C 
4i29;  while  Polybius,  speaking  of  events  which 
occurred  in  thebeginning  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
that  is  about  sixty  years  afterwards,  employs 
only  that  of  Neapolis.  Livy,  however,  clearly 
alludes  to  the  two  cities  as  existing  at  the  same 
time :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  Palaepolis  after  it 
had  undergone  a  siege,  and  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  According  to  the  same  histariatf , 
tlut  town  stood  at  no  great  diftaaee  from  tbe 
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site  of  Neapolis,  certainly  nearer  to  Vesayios, 
and  in  the  plain.  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  its 
chief  citizens  to  the  Roman  codsuI  A.  U.  C. 
439.  Respecting  the  position  of  Neap61is,  it 
may  be  seen  from  Pliny,  that  it  was  placed  be- 
tween the  river  Sebethus,  now  il  Fiume  MtU- 
daiana,  and  the  small  island  Megans,  or  Me- 
galia,  as  Statins  calls  it,  on  which  the  CasUldel 
Ovo  now  stands.  It  is  probable  that  Neapolis 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not  long  alter 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we  find 
that  they  were  supplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  filrst  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing oyer  into  Sicily.  At  that  time  we  may  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  those  of 
CumsB,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Qreek  cha- 
racter from  bein^  compelled  to  admit  the  Cam- 
panians  into  their  commonwealth;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Strabo.  In 
that  geographer's  time,  however,  there  still  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  their  first  origin. 
Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  •  and  societies  were 
formed  afler  the  Greek  manner.  Public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  which  might 
rival  in  celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions 
of  that  nature  established  in  Greece ;  while  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners  were 
also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Neapolis 
many  a  Roman  whose  age  and  temperament  in- 
clined them  to  a  life  of  ease.  Claudius  and  Nero 
seem  to  have  shown  a  like  predUection  for  Nea- 
polis as  a  residence.  The  epithet  of  docta^  ap- 
plied to  this  city  by  Martial,  proves  that  litera- 
ture continued  to  flourish  here  in  his  time. 
Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Ma- 
crobius,  that  the  Neapolitans  worshipped  the 
8tm  under  the  appearance  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  coins,  and  by  a  re- 
markable Greek  inscription."    Cram. 

N£Bo,  a  high  mountiiin  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was 
permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 

Nebbissa,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebriasa. 

NEBR6DE8,  a  mountam  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Himera  rises.    Sil.  14,  v.  237. 

Nemaa,  I.  Atown  of  Argolis,  between  Cleone 
and  Phlius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemaean  lion.  This  animal,  bom  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhcn  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemaea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  under 
continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  it;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  were  useless 
against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard  and  im- 
penetrable, seized  him  in  his  arms  and  squeezed 
nim  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed  himself 
in  the  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate so  ^reat  an  event.  The  Nenuean 
^[ames  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives 
m  honour  of  Archemorus,  who  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  (  Vid.  ArehemoniSt)9nd  Hercules 
some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonse,  generally  pre- 
sided by  turns  at  the  celebration,  m  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxinff,  and  wrestling,  iemd  contests  of  every 
kind,  Doth  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  con- 
qoeior  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  af- 
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terwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memoiy  of  the 
adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid 
down  on  a  spri|^  of  that  plant  They  were  cele- 
brated every  third,  or  according  to  others,  eveiy 
fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  1st  and  3d 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
Corinthian  month  Panemos,  which  corresponds 
to  our  August.  Th^]^  served  as  an  era  to  the 
Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  It  was  always  usual  for  an 
orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Archemorus,  and  those  who  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  were  alwajrs  dressed  in 
mourning.  Iav.  27,  c.  30  and  31, 1.  34,  c.  4I.-~ 
Quid.  Ma,  9,  y.  97,  ep.  9,  v.  61.— i*«tf.  in  Co- 
rifUA. — Cfem.  Aiezand. — Aikm, — Pol/ifan.— 
Strab,  B.—Efy^.  fab.  30  and  VlZ.—AfMad.  3, 

c.  6. II.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  failing  into 

the  bay  of  Corinth.    Liv.  33,  c.  15» 

NEMAtisus,  a  town  of  Gaul  in  Langued^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone^  now  NUmes, 

Nemetacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Arras. 

Nebsetes,  a  German  people,  whom  Ceesar 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Hercynia  Silva. 
They,  in  fact,  dwelt  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  where  are  now  the  duche  de  Bade,  and 
S^re.    Cos,  B.  Q.  1,  31.    Lm.  Ed. 

Nemossus,  (or  um,)  thecapitalof  the  Arvemi 
in  Gaul,  now  CUrmoni,  iMcan.  1,  v.  419. — 
SlrabA. 

Neo-Cjbbaeea,  a  town  of  Pontus,  which 
Pliny  places  on  the  Lycus.  It  is  now  Niksar. 
lyAnviUe. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis. There  was  also 

another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  country, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Tiihorea,  Plat,  in  S^U.^Paiu&^koc 
—Heradat.  8,  c.  32. 

Neontichos,  a  town  of  iEolia,  near  the  Her- 
mus.    Herodot. — Plin. 

Nephelis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.    lAv,  33,  c.  20. 

Neptuni  Fanum,  I.  a  place  near  Cenchrese. 

Mela,  1,  c.  19. II.  Another  in  the  island  of 

Calauna. III.  Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptunia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Grsecia. 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

Neriphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

Neritos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  accord- 
ing to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  often  appli- 
ed to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca ;  and  Ulysses, 
Qie  king  of  it,  is  called  Neritius  dux,  and  his 
ship  Neritia  navis.  The  people  of  Saguntum,  as 
descended  from  a  Neritian  colony,  are  called 
Neritia  proles.  Sil.  R.  2,  v.  317.— Ftr^.  JEn. 
3,  v.  271.— Pttn.  \.—Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Opwi.  MeL 
13,  v.  712.  Bern.  A.  263. 

Neritum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 
Nardo. 

Nerhtm,  or  Artabrum,  a  pronrantory  of 
Spain,  now  Cave  FinisUrre.  Sirab.  3. 

Neronian£  Therius,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Nerulum,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
Lagonegro.    Liv.  9,  c.  20. 

Nervii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  Belgi- 
ca,  among  tne  boldest  and  most  warlike  of  that 
nation,    dwelling  in  the  aoithem  regions  that 
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Ordered  upon  Germany,  they  claimed  to  be  of 
German  ongin,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  as 
ihe  other  Gallic  people  had  done,  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  They  were  sorromided,  pariicnlarly 
on  the  nor^  by  other  warlike  tribes ;  and  it  was 
among  the  p«at  achievements  of  Caesar  to  break 
the  spirit  of  this  fierce,  unyielding  tribe.  They 
were  amon^  those  who  dwelt  in  the  most  north- 
em  pans  ofGaul  comprised  in  France,  and  had 
beyond  the  people  ofGermania  Secunda,  the 
Merapiiand  Batavi  of  the  Netherlands.  A  por- 
tioi|^oi  the  department  dnt  Nord  now  represents 
their  settlements,  and  Bavai  is  their  capital  cal- 
led Bagacum. 

Nksactum,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia.  now  Ctatel  Nuevo. 

'NEtoB,  (is  or  idiSj)  now  Nisita.  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  lor  asparagus. 
Lucan  and  Statins  speak  of  its  air  as  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous.  PUn.  19,  c  8. — Luean. 
€,  Y.  90,^Cic,adAtL  16,  ep.  1  and  ^—SUO.  3, 
^2v.  1,V.  14a 

Nbssos,  a  river.    Vid,  Nestus, 

Nbstds,  or  NssMTs,  now  Nesio^  a  small  river 
of  Thrace,  risingin  mount  Rhodcqpe,  and  falling 
into  the  JElgean  sea  above  the  island  of  Thasos. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia 
on  the  east,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of  tlwt 
kingdom. 

NsnTM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Noto,  on 
the  eastern  coast.  8U.  14,  v.  9^.— Otc.  in  Ver. 
4,  c.  96, 1.5,  c.  51. 

Nedri, apeople of  Sarmatia.    MeUi^ % c.  1. 

Nic£A,  I.  a  town  of  Achaia,  near  Thermo- 
pylae, on  the  bav  of  Malia. II.  A  town  of  U- 

lyricuuL III.  Another  in  Corsica. IV. 

Another  in  Thrace. V.  In  Bceotia. VL 

now  Nieej  a  city  of  Liguria  in  the  country  of 
the  Intemelia,  near  the  moudi  of  the  Far.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  was  long 
considered  to  belong  rather  to  Gallia  Provincia 
than  to  Italy.  It  is  now  in  English  called  Nice, 

VII.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  now  Is^nik  and 

Nice  J  west  of  the  Sangarius,  on  the  lake  Asca- 
nius.  Its  earlier  name  was  Antigonia,  but  Ly- 
simachus,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  changed  it  to 
Nicaea.  The  general  council  of  bishops,  called 
bv  Constantine  A.  D.  335,  was  hda  in  this 
place ;  and  here  the  doctrines  of  Anus  were  for- 
mally examined  and  discussed.  No  council  is 
considered  of  greater  authority  than  this,  at 
which  the  creed,  known  as  the  ^cene,  was  piurt^ 
iy  drawn  up  ana  adopted.  The  empress  Irene, 
to  give  the  council  greater  authoritv,  which  she 
wished  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  worship 
•^images,  ordered  that  also  toconvene  at  Nicaea; 
and  here  that  superstition  was  formallv  reinstat- 
ed wluch  hadbeenpartially  abolished  oy  the  vig- 
orous efforts  of  the Isaurian  Leo,  the  Iconoclast. 
— VIIL  A  place  of  some  repute  in  India. 
This  town  was  built  by  Alexander  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  'opposite  Bucephalia. 
The  building  of  this  city  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  over  Poms 
and  the  Indians.   Chaussard 

NicEPHORTUM,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Billicha,  imipediately  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  above  the  Fossa  Semirami- 
dis.  It  was  tmilt  by  Alexander  during  his  east- 
ern expedition,  and  on  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
OaUinicus  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was  repaired 
aiul  fortified ;  and  the  name  of  CaUinicum  was 


assigned  to  it  instead  of  that  which  it  had  borne 
before.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  new 
town  was  built  upon  the  opposite  or  south  side 
of  the  Billicha.  Under  the  emperor  Leo,  the 
fifth  who  bore  that  name,  Callinicum,  was  des- 
tined to  another  change  of  title,  and  Leontopo- 
lis  succeeded  to  the  former  appellation.  I'he 
eastern  writers  designate  it  by  the  name  of 
Racca^  and  here  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alrashid 
established  his  favourite  residence. 

NicEPHORius,  now  Khabau/r.  Vid.  CentHHs. 

NrcBR,  now  the  Neekar,  a  river  of  Germany. 
It  rises  in  the  Abnoba  mons,  Black  Manmlain, 
and  flowing  for  the  greater  pm  of  its  course  to- 
wards the  north-west  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baden^  the  conntrv  of  the 
Marcomanni  before  they  crossed  the  Mdyntj  it 
turns  towards  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine 
near  Mankeim.    Auson.  Mos.  423. 

Nicu,  I.  a  city.  Vid.  Nieaa. ^IL  A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Lenza,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  AMkna, 
from  Parma, 

NicoMEDiA,  now  Is-nikmid,  a  town  of  Bi- 
thjnia  fbunded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  at  the  head 
ot  the  Astacenus  Sinus  on  the  north,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Astacus.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  greamess,  to  Rome.  Antiocb,  or 
Alexandria.  Ii  became  celebrated  for  being,  for 
some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine and  most  of  his  imperial  successors. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally  caUed  AsUh 
cus,  and  Olbiaj  though  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  all  different  cities.  Ammian.  17. 
—Paus.  6,  c  12.— PZi«.  5,  &.c.—Strab.  12,  &c. 

Nicopous,  I.  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt. II. 

A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  built  by  Pompey  the 
Great  in  memory  of  a  victory  which  he  had 
there  obtained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 
According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  called  DivrU 

ki.  Strab.  12. III.  Another  in  Thrace,  built 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  bv  Trajan,  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  ihere  over 
the  Barbarians.— ^IV.  Another,  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  west  of  the  river  Chara- 
drus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was 
founded  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory 
obtained  over  Antony  before  the  last-named 
place,  and  "  may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epirus  and 
Acamania,  and  even  as  far  as  JEtoha,  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity. 
So  anxious  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new  co- 
lony to  the  highest  rank  amonef  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Am- 
phictyonic  assembly.  He  also  ordered  games  to 
fee  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Suetonius  states  that  he  enlarged  a  temple  of 
Apollo;  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Neptune 
the  site  on  which  his  arrhyhad  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval 
trophies.  Having  afterwards  fallen  into  decay, 
it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Julian.  Hierocles 
terms  it  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus.  Mo- 
dem travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopo- 
lis  as  Very  extensive ;  the  site  which  they  occupy 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Prevesa  Vecckia, 
Mr.  Hughes  observes,  that  *  the  first  view  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  it  stood,  covered  with 
immeDse  mins  of  ancient  edifices,  is  paxticalar- 
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^  coiioos  and  sirikiiig.  The  moBt  piomment 
^ect  is  the  ruin  of  a  laive  iheaire,  cresuxig  the 
top  of  a  rising  emineoce/  The  same  traveller 
noticed  also '  an  aqueduct,  which  brought  wa- 
ter from  the  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  a  large  en- 
closure, supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Acro- 
polis menuoned  by  Dio  Cassius;  within  the 
city  itself  a  beautiful  little  theatre,  and  a  temple 
of  Ceres.  Near  the  city  are  to  be  seen  the  rums 
of  (he  suburb,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  where  the 

Actian  games  were  celebnied.' "     Cram. 

y .  Two  towns  in  Moesia :  that  which  has  pre- 
senred  the  ancient  name  in  NtcopoU,  waserected 
by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  victories  on  the 
iJanube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  or 
OU.  The  victory  of  Bajazet  obtained  against  the 
flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France  in  the  year  1393, 
renewed  its  fame,  and  seemed  again  to  justify 
its  distinguished  title.  The  other  Moesian  city 
of  the  same  name  was  situated  in  the  southern 
pan  oithe  province,  towards  the  HsBmus  moun- 
tains and  the  borders  of  Thrace.  It  is  now 
Nicop  on  the  lanlia,  the  latrusof  antiquity,  and 
lis  suuation  on  this  stream  caused  it  to  be  sur- 
named  ad  Jairum^—^-Yl.  Another,  near  Je- 
rusalem, founded  b^  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
— VII.  Another,  m  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle. 
— •  Y IIL  Another  near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built 
by  Alexander,  in  Cilicia. 

Nraaa,  or  Niqris,  (tiu,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  riws  in  iBthiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explored  by 
the  modems.  Plin^  5,  c.  1  and  S.^MUa,  1,  c. 
4,  1.  3,  c.  10.— P^/.  4,  c.  6.  "Ptolemy,  the 
best  informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
commented  on  by  the  most  learned  of  the  mo- 
derns, M.  D' An  ville,makes  mention  of  two  great 
rivers,  the  Ghir^  which  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  nearly  like  the  AHsselad,  or  Bakr- 
H-Chusel  in  our  modem  maps;  the  other,  the* 
Niger,  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Joliba^ 
from  east  to  west  But  in  following  the  literal 
meaning  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this 
author  thought  all  that  his  commentator  makes 
him  say.  He  seems  to  give  the  Niger  two 
courses;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  Nigriles^rhe 
other  easterhr  to  the  Libyan  hike,  besides  differ- 
ent canals  of'^derivation,  by  one  of  the  most  am- 
biguous words  in  the  Greek  language  (uri^v,) 
%  word  which  may  signify  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  a  place  where  two  roads  separate,  or  a  canal, 
or  a  simple  bending.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
unoertainties,  and  applying  to  the  interior  the 
sjrstem  of  M.  Gkisselin,  which  contracts  Ptole- 
my's map  to  two  thirds,  some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Okir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
do  net  belong  at  all  to  Nigritia,but  were  only 
small  rivers  on  the  southern  declivity  of  mount 
Atlas.  The  great  characteristic  mark,  given  by 
Plinv,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  Niger  between 
the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians,  i.  e.  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  Moors,  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive against  these  recent  h3rpotheses.  Apply- 
ing the  name  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  the 
AHstelad,  and  supposing  that  both  (his  river  and 
the  Niger  lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the 
sands,  D'Anville,  and  long  after  him,  Hennel, 
have  coDstracted  maps,  half  traditional  and  half 
hypothetical,  which  are  usually  followed  with 
mwc  or  lata  modification.  Botaveryahlcgeo- 
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grapher  has  proposed  an  iiaportaat  aUoatios, 
which  amounts  to  more  than  a  mere  modiiicn- 
tion.  Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other  riven 
the  general  direction  assigned  lo  them  by  D'- 
Afl  viUe  and  Rennel,  he  adds  an  omlet  conneotr 
ed  with  the  ChUf  of  Guimea,  ^  T|  the  wesf  of 
Wangara,  says  this  author,  '  the  Nile  has  a 
southerly  course;  and  the  AfisM^aAer  hav- 
ing crossed  the  lake  of  I^HUree,  then  that  o£  <Sb- 
tiugonda,  leaves  this  last  in  two  leading  branch- 
es, which  encircle  Wangara  and  (all  into  the 
Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  soath- 
westerly  course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Chdfof 
Guinea,  where  it  forms  a  delta  between  its  west- 
em  branch,  the  /K^JTmvmm,  and  the  eassem 
one,  Ri(hdelrRey.*  At  the  vei^r  time  when  this 
hypothesis  appwed  to  be  estabfished,  an  o]^od 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  the  least  jirobft^ 
ble  of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.    It  is  nearly  that  which  was 

Siven  by  Pliny  the  namralist,  who  considered 
le  Niger  as  me  principal  branch  of  the  Nile, 
allowing,  however,  that  it  frequently  disappear- 
ed under  ground.  Some  of  the  conunacQctoiy 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Aninans 
may  be  ingeniously  combined  in  ft  vonr  of  this 
opinion,  but  the  only  powerfU  arig^ament  is  de- 
rived from  a  recent  account  of  a  journey  per- 
formed  by  water  from  Tomhudoo  to  Gsafis. 
The  journal  has  come  to  as  in  an  indirect  chan- 
pel.  Mr.  Jackson,  Briti^  consul  at  Mogmd9f€^ 
collected  from  the  oral  declaration  of  a  Jlforo«- 
can,  who  had  visited  TornkmOoo,  various  par- 
ticnlara,  l^  means  of  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
monstrate the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the 
NUe.  '  The  NiMrAlfeed,  or  Nile  of  the  N^ 
groes,'  says  this  writer,  *  is  also  called  AtM- 
KeHr,  or  the  Great  NUe ;  that  of  Egypt  is  call- 
ed Nil^UMasr,  or  NOr^Scktm,  fromtbe  Ara- 
bic terms  for  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  inhabitants 
of  Tmimctoo  and  the  wh<de  of  central  Africa 
maintain  that  these  two  riven  conomnnicate  to- 
gether, and  even  that  they  are  the  same  river. 
The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they  hear  that 
the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers, 
experience  having  taught  them  otherwise.'" 
MaUe-Brun.     Vid,  NiUa. 

NiLus,  anciently  called  Egffttu,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  rivers  in  the  world.  Its  sources 
were  imknown  to  the  andenCs.  and  the  mo- 
dems are  equally  i^orant  of  their  situation ; 
whence  an  impossibility  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  of  Nili  eamU  guarere.  "The 
Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  con- 
ceals its  trae  sources  from  the  research  of  sci- 
ence. At  least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them 
is  known  to  us  now  than  was  knoim  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes.  That  learned  librarian  of  Al- 
exandria distinguished  three  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  was  the  TltuAse 
of  the  modems,  which  flowed  domTi  the  north 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second 
known  branch,  or  the  Blue  River,  first  makes  a 
circuit  on  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  then 
flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Setutaar,  or  of 
FSingi.  The  sources  of  this  Blme  River  were 
found  and  described  br  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and 
TeUez,  two  centuries  Before  the  pretended  dia- 
covery  of  Brace.  These  two  rivers  are  tributa- 
ries to  the  WkUe  River,  the  Bakt-A-M^ 
which  is  the  trae  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  w^aek 
mnstliainthecoontnastothaaonth  of  Dnriboc 
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That  enmtiieetrey  aocordiiigU)  dierepoft  of  a 
Negro,  JMmed  Dmr'^MiatL  The  mountaiDS 
from  which  itissaes  arecaUed  Pfre  awl  Ttgla  / 
and  probahlj  lorm  part  of  the  AJlr  Q^mar  xdoud- 
tains,  or  the  mouBtiiins  of  the  Moon.  As  it 
seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  hj  wa- 
ter from  TamUmdoo  to  Cairo,  the  Niger  must 
fall  into  the  Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself; 
or  there  nuist  be  intermediate  rivers,  forming  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Niger  a  commmiicatioD  re- 
sembling that  which  was  fovnd  by  Humboldt 
between  the  Orvnoco  and  the  Amaxofu.  The 
fixst  hypocheais  might  seem  to  be  snppprted  b^  a 
vague  romantic  ptt9sage  of  Pliny  the  naiaraust. 
The  other  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  which  can 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
travelled  hy  the  way  of  Tombucto&y  with  the 
positive  testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to 
which  the  rivers  Misselad  and  Bar-KooUa^  run 
from  sooth  to  north.  This  fact,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger^  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by 
canals,  whieh^  like  those  of  CMs^titdri  in  Oatona, 
might  wind  alonga  taUe  land  where  the  sources 
d  the  M^iaeiod  and  Bo/r-KooHa  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  true  Nile,  whatever  aoay  be  its  ori- 
gin, receives  two  large  hvers  from  Abyssinia, 
ana  then  forms  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  coun- 
try of  D^mgolm  by  turning  to  the  south-west.  At 
tliree  different  places  a  barrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  interrupt  it?  course,  and  at  each 
place  the  banier  is  surmounted.  The  second 
cataract  in  Turkish  Nubia  is  the  most  violent 
and  most  unnavigable.  The  third  is  at  S^fene 
or  AfMMMi,  and  introdnees  the  Nile  into  Upper 
Egypt.  The  height  of  this  cataract,  singularly 
exaggerated  by  some  tiaTcllefs,  varies  according 
to  the  seasflo,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five 
feet.  At  the  place  called  BtUm-el-Bahara.  the 
river  divides  into  two  branches ;  theone  of  which 
flowing  to  Rosetta.  and  the  other  to  Damietta, 
contain  between  them  the  present  Delta;  hpt 
this  triangular  pieee  of  insulated  land  was  in  for* 
mer  times  larger,  beiim^  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pelusian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up 
with  annd  or  converted  into  manhy  pools.  On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Cancmic  branch . 
which  is  now  partly  confounded  witn  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  p«rtlT  lost  in  lake  Etko. 
But  the  conrespoB^nce  or  the  lerel  of  the  sur- 
ihce  with  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  de- 
pression as  compared  with  thatof  the  adjoining 
desert,  together  with  its  great  verdure  and  fei^ 
tiUty ,  still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
althou^^  irregvilar  encroachments  are  made  by 
shifting  banks  of  dr^Ung  sand,  which  are  at 
present  on  the  increase.  The  aifierent  bogaz, 
or  mondis  of  this  great  river,  have  often  changed 
their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it ;  a  cir- 
cumstance whic^  has  occasioned  long  discus- 
sions among  geographers.  The  following  are 
the  most  established  results.  The  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancients,  were,  1 .  The 
Camovu  month,  corresponding  to  the  present 
mouth  of  lake  Btko ;  or,  according  to  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  Ahoukir^  or  Maadei ;  but  it  is 
probable,  thatat  one  time  it  had  communications 
with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  plaees.  In  that 
case  it  is  probable  that  these  lakes  existed  near-, 
ly  in  their  present  stated  eoBccpt  that  the  Nile 


iiowed  tfafoQj^  them^  and  gave  them  a  fiug« 
proportion  ol  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  wa* 
ter  with  which  they  are  now  filled.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  bouoms  of  these  lakes  were 
formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  pro- 
cess bv  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been  subsequently  excavated.  2.  The 
Bol^ine  nomh  at  Rosetta.  3.  The  Sebeniiic 
mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  present 
lake  ButIm.  4.  The  PhaimiHc^  or  Eucelic  at 
DamieUa.  5.  The  Hkndtsian,  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  Mtnzalek^  the  mouth  of  which  is 
represented  by  that  ot  Dibek.  &  The  Taniiic. 
or  SaitiCf  which  seems  to  leave  some  traces  of 
its  termination  to  the  east  of  lake  Menxaleh^  un- 
der the  modem  appellation  of  Omm-JP'aredje, 
The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  itn  wa- 
ters to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moez, 
which  now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  7.  The  Pe- 
Ivsiae  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by  wbat  is 
now  the  most  easterly  mouth  of  lake  J^tenzaUh, 
where  the  ruins  of  Felusium  are  still  visible. 
The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  dif- 
ferent places,  anu  at  difierent  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  its  ordinary  state,  this  river  carries  no 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bogaz  of  Damietta 
is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are 
low.  That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five.  When  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them 
has  forty-one  feet  more,  and  caravels  of  twenty- 
four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo.  The  navigation 
is  facilitaied  in  a  singular  degree  during  the 
floods:  for  while  the  stream-  carries  the  vessels 
from  the  cataract  to  the  bo^Az  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, the  strong nonherly  wmds  allow  them  tu  as- 
cend the  river,  by  means  of  set  sails,  with  equal 
rapidity.  The  celebrated  plains  of  E^t  would 
not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  fertility  were  il 
not  for  the  swdlings  ot  the  river,  which  both 
imparttDthem  (he  requisite  moisture,  and  cover 
them  with  fertilizing  mud.  We  now  know  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscurel^i  concluded, 
and  what  was  asserted  by  Agathareides,  Diodo* 
ros,  Abdolacif,  and  the  Abyssiuian  envoy,  Had- 

S'  Michael,  that  the  heavy  annual  rains  between 
e  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods, 
common  to  all  the  rivers  cyf  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occasion 
inundations.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences 
with  the  summer  solstice.  The  rrver  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  con- 
tinues stationary  for  some  days,  then  diminishes 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter 
solstice  it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  re- 
mains in  the  large  canals.  At  this  period  the 
lands  are  put  under  culture.  The  sou  is  cover- 
ed with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  fertility  and  general  prosperity 
of  Eg3rpt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium  in 
the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  its  inunda- 
tions ;  too  litde  rise  or  too  much  is  nearly  equally 
hurtfril.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  wit- 
nessed a  deplorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having 
risen  three  fret  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
mark  left  br  the  former  inundation.  It  was 
productive  otif  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living 
Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  off 
several  villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  in- 
Imbitants.  During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it 
first  acquires  a  grecD  colovr,  sometimet  pretty 
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deep.  After  thirty  or  fom  days,  this  is  sacceed- 
ed  oy  a  brownish  red.  These  changes  are  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  augmentations  which  it  re- 
ceives from  different  temporary  lakes  in  succes- 
sion, or  from  the  waters  lormed  by  a  succession 
of  rains  on  the  different  table  lands  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa."    McUte-Brun. 

NiMOs,  a  celebrated  city,  now  NinOf  the  capi- 
tal of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
by  Ninus,  and  called  Mnevek  in  Scripture.  It 
was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Ins,  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty- 
eight  in  circumference.  It  was  surrounded  bv 
large  walls  100  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
three  chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  and 
was  defended  by  1500  towers  each  200  feet  high. 
Ninus  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaz- 
ares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
606,  Slrab.  l.—Diod.  2.—UerodoL  1,  c.  185, 
Ajc.—Paus.  8,  c  33.— I4taa».  "  The  village 
of  Nunia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Here  are  found  a  rampart  and 
fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference;  out  Mr. 
Kinnear  believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  found- 
ed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now  in  existence." 
MiUe-Brv/n. 

NiPHATEs,  L  a  moxmtain  of  Asia,  which  di- 
vides Armenia  from  Assyria^  and  from  which 
the  Tigris  takes  its  rise.  It  is  not  the  part 
which  was  called  Niphates  that  formed  this  na- 
tural boundary,  but  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which,  running  somewhat  south  and 
stretching  east,  unite  the  Niphates  of  Armenia 
to  the  Zagrus  on  the  boundaries  of  Media. 
'*  The  chains  of  Taurus,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  enter  Armenia  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; they  rise  considerably  in  advancing  to 
the  east:  the  MpkaUs  of  the  ancients,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  lake  Van^  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all 
the  year."  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  30.— StroA.  11.— Afete, 
l,c.  15. — II.  A  river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the 
Tigria  H<naL,%  od.  9,  v.  30.- Z/ia»»,  3,  v.  245. 
NiSA,  a  celebrated  plain  of  Media,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Berodat. 
3,  c.  106.     Vid.  Nyta. 

NisjBA,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me- 
garis.    Strab.  8. 

NisiBis,  a  strong  and  famous  militarv  post 
of  Mesopotamia,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, between  that  river  and  the  Masius  m(His. 
The  country  to  which  it  belonged  was  called 
Mygdonia,  and  Nisibis  was  sometimes  knoMrn 
as  Antiochia  Mygdoniae.  "  This  place  is  seen 
afterwards  serving  as  a  barrier  to  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  enterprises  of  the  Parlhians. 
But  it  was  at  length. ceded  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  by  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my in  the  expedition  of  Julian.  Nisibis  is  now 
a  place  enlirelv  open,  and  reduced  to  a  hamlet." 
lyAnvilU.  "  The  north-west  part  of  the  pasha- 
lic  of  Orfa,  or  the  ancient  Mygdonia,  presents 
us  with  luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  hills. 
Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Anthemusia,  from 
ai'i^c,  *  a  flower.'  Here  the  famous  fortress  of 
Nisibis  stood  so  long  out  against  the  arms  of  the 
Parthians.  It  has  only  left  some  feeble  traces  in 
the  town  of  Mst^in,  a  place  which  is  remarked 
for  white  roses."  JMOU-Brun. 
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NurtROs,  an  island  in  the  Mgeuk  8ai|  at  thm 
west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name* 
It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island  of  Cos,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  Par- 
pkyris.  Neptune,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
separated  them  with  a  blow  of  his  trident^  and 
to  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes, 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  Jiisymu. 
ApoUod.  1,  c  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  XStrab.  10. 

NmoBKiGBs.  a  people  of  Gaul.  Their  coun.- 
try  corresponds  to  the  present  department  de 
Lot  et  OaronaWf  and  their  ancient  capital  of 
Agennum  retains  the  ancient  name  in  the 
French  Agen,  instead  of  assuming,  as  do  the 
greater  number  of  the  Ghillic  towns,  the  name 
of  the  population  to  which  it  belonged. 

NrraiA,  a  city,  and,  as  D'Anville  observes, 
a  country,  of  Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile,  This  re- 
l^on,  which  was  but  a  debert,  is  called  Scithiaca 
m  Ptolemy,  and  produced  as  an  article  of  trade 
an  abundance  of  nirre.  "  The  mountain  of 
J>ralron  skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of 
that  name.  That  mountain  contains  none  of 
the  rocks  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  the 
valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  petrosilex. 
There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  directian  of 
the  valley.  Their  banks  and  their  waters  are 
covered  with  crystallizations,  both  of  mnriateof 
soda  or  sea-salt,  and  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both 
of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to 
crystallize ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then 
deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the 
two  crystallizations  seem  to  choose  separate  lo- 
calities in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake. 
This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek 
monks.  Their  four  convents  are  at  once  their 
fortresses  and  their  prisons.  They  subsist  on  a 
small  quantity  of  leguminous  seeds.  The  ve- 
getation in  th^se  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary 
aspect.  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear 
no  fruit  Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest 
of  natron."    MaUe-Brun. 

NivARiA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  TBnerijfe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Plin.  6,  c.  32.     Vid.  InsuU  FortwuOtt. 

NoLA,  cm  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Panic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  an  Euboean  colony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgi)  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georgics,  but  that  when  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he  passed 
through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his 
poem,  and  sulistitnted  the  word  ora,  in  the 
225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgics.  Nola 
was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defended 
by  Marcellus.  Augustus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn from  Neapolis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  first 
invented  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
Neilaox  CampamBy  in  Latin.  The  invoator 
was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  thotigh  many  imagine  that  bells 
were  known  long  before,  and  only  introduced 
into  churches  by  that  prelate.  Before  his  time, 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattles  (sacra  ligna.)  Paterc 
1,  c.  r^Suet.  in  Aitg.^SU,  8,  v.  517,  L  12,  v. 
161.'A.  GeUius,  7,  c  20.— Liv.  23,  c.  14  and 
39, 1. 24,  c.  13. 
NomIdis.  fUPartlL 
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NoMBmni,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy, 
famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  LamerUana, 
The  dictator,  GL  Seryilins  Priscas,  gave  the 
Yeientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
313^  and  lotallv  defeated  them.  Ovid,  F\iU.  4. 
▼.  906.-.Iiit».  1,  c.  38, 1.  4,  c.  22.— Firj^.  Mn. 
6,  V.  773. 

N6KACRI8,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon.  There  was  a 
monntain  of  the  same  name  in  t^e  neighbour- 
hood. Evander  is  sometimes  called  Nonaervus 
heroSf  as  being  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  and  Ata- 
lanta  Nonacria,  as  being  a  native  of  the  place. 
CuH.  10,  c.  10.— Ovid.  f\iU.  5,  v.  97.  MM,  8, 
fab.  10.— Pflus.  8,  c.  17,  &c. 

NoRBA,  I.  a  town  of  Latiom  near  the  centre, 
m  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  '*  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  early  LAtin  cities  by  Pliny  j  and 
Dion.  Hal.  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of 
that  nation.  It  was  early  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  advantajgfeous  station  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  VoLscL  This,  however,  rendered 
Notba  particularly  subject  to  their  devastations, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Privemates,  who 
lay  in  theimmediate  neighbourhood ;  but  neither 
these  repeated  attacks,  nor  even  the  distresses 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  power  to  shake  its 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  disastrous  end  of  this 
city  gave  further  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  it  had  espoused ;  for  the  zeal  which 
it  displayed  on  the  behalf  of  Marijos  and  his 
Darty  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  adverse 
taction.  Besieged  by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's 
generals,  it  was  opened  to  him  by  treachery  *, 
but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose  rather  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  vic- 
tims of  a  bloody  conqueror.  The  name  of  C. 
Norbanus,  who  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished family  of  this  city,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  history  of  those  disastrous  times,  as  a  con- 
spicuous leader  on  fbe  side  of  Marius."    Cram. 

IL  There  was  another  town  of  the  same 

name  in  Apulia.  The  inhsU)itants  of  Norba 
Latina  were  called  Norbani,  while  those  of 
Norba.  Apula  were  designated  as  the  Norba- 

nenses. ^III.  Csesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on 

the  Tagus  now  AUantara. 

NoREU,  "  a  town  belonging  to  the  Norici. 
Gluverius  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  TV 
gliamefUOf  near  Venzone.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
gold  mines,  and  forther  mentions  that  On.  Car- 
bo  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  Cimbri 
in  its  vicinity.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Noreia 
no  longer  existed  in  his  time."  Cram.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  from  D'Anville,  that "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Boiens,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
established  in  Bohemia^  and  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  the  Marcomans,  who 
drove  this  natiou  into  Noricum." 

NoRicuM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
among  the  Alps.  The  Danube  on  the  north, 
a  portion  of  the  (Enus  (JVm)  upon  the  west, 
the  Camic  Alps  and  sources  of  the  Savus  on 
the  south,  and  the  Cetius  mons  upon  the  east, 
describe  the  boundaries  of  Noricum.  These 
limits  correspond  generally  with  those  of  Ca- 
HrUhia^  Slina^  the  country  contiguous  (o  Softs- 
hurgh  and  Lintz^  and  Auiria  Proper.  **  This 
country,"  says  D*Anville,  "  which  is  first  spok- 
en of  as  having  a  king,  followed  the  fate  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  for,  when  it  was  reduced,  Noricum  also 
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became  a  province  under  the  reig^  of  Augustus. 
Aflerwaras,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  pro- 
vinces, there  is  distinguished  a  Noricum  Rir 
pense,  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  from  a  Noricum 
Miditerraneum,  distant  from  that  river  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps."  The  Nerici,  from  whom 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  named,  possess- 
ed, at  the  time  at  which  it  became  a  province,  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  soil  in  the  north-west ; 
the  Sevaces,  the  Alauni,  and  the  Ambidiani  oc- 
cupying the  other  ponions  near  to  Vindelicia 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  iron  that  was  drawn 
from  Noncum  was  esteemed  excellent,  and 
thence  Jforicus  ensis  was  used  to  express  the 
goodness  of  a  sword.  Dionys.  Perieg.—Strab. 
I.— Pttn.  34,  c.  U.'-TacU.  Hist.  3,  c.  5.— Ho- 
rat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  9.—OvU.  Met.  14,  v.  712. 

NonuM,  a  town  of  .£olia,  near  the  Cayster. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  left  their  ancient  habitations  because  Noti- 
um  was  more  conveniently  situated,  it  being  on 
the  sea-shore.    Liv.  37,  c.  26,  38,  39. 

Nov£,  {LaberTUB).  the  new  shops  bailt  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri.     Cic.  Oral.  2,  c.  66. The  Ve- 

teres  tabema  were  adorned  with  those  of  the 
Samnites.    Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

NovARiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Novara  in  Milan.     Tacit.  Hist.  I,  c.  70. 

NovEsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Nuys,  ue&r^Colognt, 
TacU.  Hist.  4,  c.  26,  &c. 

NovTODUNtJM,  a  town  of  the  JEduii  or  Hedui 
in  Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Csesar.  It  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  Ligeris,  and  now  called  Noyon^  or, 
as  others  siq)posej  Nevers.  Cos.  BtU.  G.  2,  c.  12. 

NovioMAOus,  or  Neomagits,  I.  a  town  of 
Gaul,  now  Nizeux  in  Normandy. II.  Ano- 
ther, called  also  A«fi^a,  now  Spire. III. 

Another  in  Batavla,  now  Nimeguent  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Waal. 

Novium,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Noya. 

Novum  Comum,  a  town  of  bisubna,  on  the 
lake  Larius,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Novoccmxnses.     Cic.  ad  Div.  13,  c.  35. 

NucERiA  Alfaterna,  I.  a  town  of  Campa- 
nia on  the  Samus, "  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
but  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  the 
sad  disasters  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in 
consequence  of  that  attachment.  Its  ndeliiy  to 
the  republic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  who, 
after  some  vain  attempts  to  seduce  its  inhabit- 
ants into  his  party,  plundered  and  destroyed 
their  city.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Ro- 
man poniifi*  during  the  great  schism,  roused  the 
fury  of  a  still  more  irritable  enemy,  Ruggiero. 
king  of  Naples,  who  again  razed  its  walls  and 
dispersed  its  citizens.  They,  instead  of  rebuild- 
ing the  town  when  the  storm  was  over;  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before,  continued  to  occupy 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Hence  the  appear- 
ance of  the  modem  J^oeera^  which,  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a 
long  line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  display's  some  handsome  edifices  intermin- 
gled with  rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric, 
and  derives  the  additional  appellation  dei  Pa- 
gani^  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Saracens. 
Eustace. II.  Another,  in  Umbria,  on  the 
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lamiiiiu  Way.  sornanied  CamaUam,  now 

Ktra. m.  A  third,  now  lA^xara  in  Gal- 

i  Cisalpina,  south  or  the  Po,  between  the 
ouths  of  the  Nicia  and  the  Secia. 
NuMANTu,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources 
the  river  Durius,  celeorated  for  the  war  of 
uneen  years,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
ills  or  towers,  it  braveiv  maintained  against 
e  Romans.  The  inhabitants  obtained  some 
[vantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  Scipio 
fricanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war, 
id  to  see  the  destruction  of  Numanlia.  He 
gan  the  siege  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
en,  and  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged, 
ho  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear 
ins.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon 
dour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Numantines  was 
on  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  pro- 
sions  began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  nesh 
'  their  horses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their 
lad  companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated 
draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another, 
he  melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  obli^ 
me  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general.  Scipio 
smanded  them  to  deliver  themselves  up  on 
e  morrow ;  they  refused,  and  when  a  longer 
ne  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions,  they- 
tired  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  all  d&- 
royed  themselves,  B.  C.  133,  so  that  not  even 
le  remained  to  adorn  the. triumph  of  the  con- 
leror.  Some  historians,  however,  deny  that, 
id  suiiport  that  a  number  of  Numantines  de- 
rerea  themselves  into  Scipio's  hands,  and 
at  fifty  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at 
ome,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  The  con- 
leror  obtained  the  surname  of  yuTnanUnus. 
lor.  2,  c.  18.—Appian.  Jber.—Paterc.  2,  c.  3.— 
CU.  1,  of^Strab.  3.— Afefa,2,  c.  6.— P/irf.— 
'arat.%oA.  18,  v.  1. 

NuMENTANA  vu,  a  road\t  Rome,  which  led 
mount  Sacer,  through  the  gate  Yiminalis. 
19.  3,  c.  92. 

NuMiciA  VIA,  one  of  the  grent  Roman  roads 
hich  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Bmn- 
isium. 

N0Miao8,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  near  La- 
nium,  where  the  dead  body  of  -fineas  was 
und,and  where  Anna,  Dido*s  sister,  drowned 
jrself.  Virg.  JEn,  7,  v.  150,  &c.— iSa.  1,  v. 
S'd.'^OoU.  Mel,  14,  V.  358,  dec.  Fast.  3,  v. 
13. 

NCmttoa,  an  inland  country  of  AfHca,  which 
)w  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  BUdvl- 
rid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  \3iy  the 
[editerranean  Sea,  south  by  Qeetulia,  west  by 
[auretania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya  which 
as  called  Africa  Propria.  The  innabitanis 
ere  called  pomades,  and  afterwards  Jftimid^, 
was  the  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  who  was  the 
;casion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  account  of 
e  offence  he  had  received  from  the  Cartha- 
nians.  Jugurtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Juba 
e  father  and  son.  It  was  conquered,  and  be- 
Lme  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was 
e  first  governor.  The  Numidians  were  ex- 
lUent  warriors,  and  in  their  expeditions  they 
ways  endeavoured  to  enoasre  with  the  enemy 
the  night  time.  They  rode  without  saddles 
bridles,  whence  they  have  been  called  t«- 
ant.  They  had  their  wives  in  common  as 
e  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  antiquity. 
lUusi,  in  Jug.—F^ifr.  2,  c.  IS.-^Strab,  2  and 


n.-^MOa,  I, «.  4,  Ac^Omi,  JMW.  16^  ▼.  151 
For  the  divisions  of  Numidia,  Vid.  Afmylt, 
Mdssasyli,  and  Mimreiama. 

NtTRsu,  now  Jforxa,  a  town  of  Picenam, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  Ifwrsina.  Its  situar 
tion  waa  exposed,  and  the  air  considered  as  un- 
wholesome. Sa.  It.  8,  V.  416.— Fir^.  uBu.  7, 
V.  n6.^MtrUal.  13,  ep.  ^^Lw.  28,  c.  45. 

Nymphjeuh,  I.  a  place  near  the  walls  of  Apol- 
Ionia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  ApoDo  Lad 
also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  continual  flaoMsof  fire  which  seemed  to 
rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains.  "  Strabo 
supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  mine  of  bitu- 
men liquified,  there  beiog  a  hill  in  the  vicinitr 
whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the  earth 
which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  bjr 
Posidonius.  Pliny  says  this  spot  was  consi- 
dered as  oracular,  which  is  ooimrmed  by  Dio 
Cassius,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle.  The  phenomenon  no- 
ticed by  the  writers  here  mentioned  has  been 
verified  by  modem  travellers  as  existing  near 
the  village  of  SeleMlxa^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Sutckilza."  Cram,  It  was  there  that  a 
sleeping  satyr  was  once  caught  and  brought  to 
Syila  as  he  returned  ftron)  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the 
poets  ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He  was  interrogated 
by  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreters,  but  his  articu- 
lations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman 
spumed  from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  thai 
of  a  man.    Plut.  in  SyUa.—IHo.  41.— P/tik  5, 

c.  29.— Sirrah.  l.^Liv,  42,  c.  36  and  49. ^IL 

A  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. The  build- 
ing at  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worahip- 
ped,  bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with 
their  statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  reftreahing 
coolness. 

Ntsa,  or  Ntssa,  L  a  town  of  .£thiopia,  at 
the  south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchua 
who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
place,  and  who  received  the  name  of  Dionysias, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Aisf  and  Nvm, 
the  name  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  place  of 
his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
seat  of  his  empire  an^  the  capital  of  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  easL  Diodorus,  in  his 
tnird  and  fourth  books,  has  given  a  prolix  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and  of  his 
education  and  heroic  actions.  It  is  this  Indian 
Nysa  that  is  properly  called  Jfagar.  This 
term,  which  signifies  among  the  natives  any 
town,  was  bestowed  particularly,  and  we  may 
suppose  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence,  upon  this. 
It  was  also  called  Dionvsopolis.  CJUtttssard. — 
mia,  3,  c  r—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  13,  ^,-^001 
7,  V.  198.— Cttr/.  8,  c,  10.— nr^r.  ^«.  6,  ▼. 

805. According  to  son>e*  geographers  there 

were  no  less  than  ten  places  of  the  name  of 
Nysa.  One  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of  Eubcea, 
famous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  In  such  an  un- 
common maimer,  that  if  a  twig  was  planted  in 
the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately  pro- 
duced grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  even- 
ing.  XL  A  city  of  ThiaccL IIL  Another. 
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acated  on  the  top  of  moimt  PaTtiasus,  and  sft- 
cred  to  Bacchus.    Jiw.  7,  v.  63. 


Oasis,  "  certain  fertile  roots  in  the  libjran 
desert,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  sitoar 
tioD,  amid  an  ocean  of  sand,  have  been  denomi- 
nated islands.  The  term  Oa;a8,  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country,  signifies  an  inhabited 
place,  a  distinction  saffidenUv  intelligible  when 
contrasted  with  the  vast  wilderness  aronnd,  in 
which  even  the  most  savage  tribes  have  not  ven-* 
tared  to  take  np  their  abode.  Like  Egvpt  itself, 
these  isolated  dependancies  have  been  described 
in  very  opposite  colours  by  different  writers. 
The  Qreele  called  them  the  islands  of  the  bless- 
ed ;  and  without  doubt  they  appear  delightful  in 
the  CTes  of  the  traveller,  who  has  during  many 
painnilweeks  suffered  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert  But  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  generally  regarded  in  aless  favourable  as- 
pect by  the  Qreelra  and  Romans,  who  not  un- 
uequenUy  assigned  them  as  places  of  bantsb- 
menL  The  state  malefactor  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Christian  church,  who  were  sometimes 
comprehended  in  the  same  class,  were,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to  waste 
iheir  days  as  eadles  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the 
Libyan  Oasis.  They  were  nsually  reckoned 
three  in  nuniber ;  the  Oreat  Oaisis,  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  El  Karreh ;  the  little  Oasis, 
or  that  oiElKMsar;  and  the  Northern  Oasis^ 
more  frequently  called  Siwak.  To  these  is  now 
added  the  Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned  by  any  ancient  ge- 
ographer except  Oljrmpiodorus,  and  which  was 
never  seen  by  anj  European  until  Sir  Archibald 
Edmonstone  visited  it  snout  ten  years  ago.  The 
Great  Oasis,  the  most  southern  of  the  whole, 
consists  of  a  number  of  insulated  spots,  which 
extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  eeparated  fhuoi  one  another  by  considera- 
ble intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  M.  Pon- 
cet,  who  examined  it  in  1698,  says  that  it  con- 
uins  many  garden»watered  witli  rivulets,  and 
that  its  pann  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure. 
It  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Da/rfur  caravan,  which 
assembles  at  Si&ut,  being  about  four  days  jour- 
ney from  that  town,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance ftom  Fbrshout.  Sir  F.  Henniker  speaks 
rather  contemptuously  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture which  happened  to  fhll  under  his 
notice  in  this  Oasis.  There  is  a  temple  which 
he  describes  as  a  small  building  composed  of 
petty  blocks  of  stone,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
only  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  *  even 
these,  instead  of  being  formed  of  one  solid  block, 
are  constructed  of  mill-stones.'  He  adds,  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in^the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
lamma  of  salt  and  sand  mixed-,  and  has  the  same 
appearance  as  if  a  ploughed  field  had  been 
flooded  over,  then  frozen,  and  the  water  drawn 
off  from  under  the  ice.  This  remark  suggests 
a  question  relative  to  the  op^in  of  these  grassy 
islands  in  the  desert.  Major  Rennel  thinks  that 
they  may  be  attributed  to  the  vegetation  which 
would  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  springs  of 
water;  the  decay  of  the  plants  producing  soil 
tmtU  it  gradually  inetctwd  to  the  extent  of  seve- 


ral leagues.  They  are  universally  sorronnded 
by  higher  ground,— a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  the  abundance  of  moisture.  The 
climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  eroe> 
cially  in  winter.  Sometimes  the  rains  in  the 
Western  Oasis  are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in 
torrents,  as  appears  from  the  furrows  in  the 
rocks;  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  made 
his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  total  want 
of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficientlyproves  the 
general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Tnesprinn 
are  all  strongly  impre^paated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, and  hot  at  their  sources;  but,  as  they 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  whole  jrear, 
they  supply  to  the  inhabitants  one  of  the  princi- 
cipal  means  of  life.  The  water,  notwithstand- 
ing, cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cooled  in 
an  earthen  jar.  The  Western  Oasis  is  called 
Beliaia.  El  Cttzar^  however,  appears  to  be  the 
principiU  town.  The  situation  ot  the  place,  we 
are  told,  is  perfectly  lovely,  beiiigon  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly 
behind  it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
filled  with  palm,  acacia^  citrcm,  and  various  other 
kind  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  rarely  seen 
even  in  those  regions.  The  principal  edifice  is 
an  old  temple  or  convent  called  Doer  el  Bddfur, 
about  fitly  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  but 
presenting  nothing  either  very  magnificent  or 
curious.  The  first  chamber  is  24  feet  by  90, 
supported  bv  four  pillars  five  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  shaft,  the  waits,  as  far  as  ihey  are  visible, 
being  traced  with  figures  and  hieroglyphica 
The  winged  globe,  encompassed  by  the  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  is  carved  over  one  of  the 
doora.  This  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve  viU 
lages,  of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  each  other;  the  remaining  two  being  much 
farther  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  and 
scarcelylooked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  sheiks  express  their  belief  that  there 
is  inhabited  land  to  the  westward, — adding  that 
some  Arabs,  who  had  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  country  in  that  direction,  met  at  the 
end  of  three  days  such  a  terrible  whirlwind  as 
compelled  them  to  return.  The  Little  Oasis, 
or  that  of  El  Kassar,  has  been  less  visited  than 
either  of  the  two  others  which  have  been  longest 
known  to  European  travellers.  We  owe  the 
latest  and  most  distinct  account  to  Belzonl, 
who,  proceeding  in. search  of  it  westward  from 
the  valley  of  Faytfwm,  arrived,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  day,  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the 
JE?2Z<MzA,— that  is,  the  El  Wah,  or  El  Ouah^ 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  more  common 
term  oasis.  He  describes  it  as  a  valley  sur- 
round ed  with  high  rocks,  forming  a  spacious 
plain  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
about  six  in  breadth.  There  is  only  a  small 
portion  cultivated  at  present,  but  there  are  many 
proofs  remaining  that  it  must  at  one  time  have 
been  all  under  crop,  and  that  with  proper  ma- 
naerement  it  might  again  he  rendered  fertile. 
We  have  still  to  ment«M}  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole, 
and  more  especiallv  as  connected  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  temple  it  is 
generallv  understood  (o  contain.  It  is  situated 
m  lat.  29P  IS*  N.,  and  in  long.  26**  6'  E. ;  be- 
ing about  six  miles  lona^,  and  between  four  and 
five  in  width, the  nearest  distanceih>mthe  river 
of  Egypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  andtwentf 
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miles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  occu- 
pied by  date-trees ;  but  the  palm,  the  pomegra- 
nate, tne  fig,  the  olive,  the  vme,  the  apricot,  the 
plum,  and  even  the  apple,  are  said  to  fiourish  in 
the  gardens.  No  soil  can  be  more  fertile.  Tepid 
springs,  too,  holding  salts  in  solution,  are  nume- 
rous throughout  the  district ;  and  it  is  imagined 
that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is  connected 
with  the  geological  structure  of  the  surrounding 
country.^  RusseVs  Egypt.  "Towards  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  there  is  an  Oasis  called  Korayn 
b^  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  contains 
eight  or  ten  hamlets  with  theii  gardens,  and 
abotu  4000  inhabiuuts.  In  the  same  dirediion 
is  SaUheydf  another  Oasis,  shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.  It  contains  ten  villages  and 
about  (iOOO  inhabitants."  MeUU-Brun. 

Oaxbs,  a  river  of  Crete,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
Eel,  1,  v.  66. 

Obrinoa,  now  JAr,  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

OcBLLUM,  a  town  of  GJallia  Cisalpina,  in  the 
Cottian  Alps.  It  stood  near  the  source  of  the 
Cluso,  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  Po, 
and  is  now  Uxeau  m  PiedmorU. 

OcHA,  a- mountain  of  Eubcea,  and  the  name 
of  Eubcea  itself. 

OcHus,  a  river  of  Asia,  belonging  in  antiqui- 
^  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  rising  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country  and  of  the  province  of 
Margiana.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it 
separated  the  Dabs  from  the  Derbies,  bound- 
ing on  the  nonh  Hyrcania,  in  which  the  first- 
named  people  dwelt.  "  The  largest  river,"  says 
Malte-Brun,  "  of  Khorazan,  the  'Pedzen  of  the 
modems,  and  the  Ochus  of  the  ancients,  loses 
itself  in  a  marshv  lake,  according  to  Wahl,  but 
it  is  more  probaole  that  it  passes  through  the 
marshes  which  it  forms  to  communicate  with 
the  gulf  of  Balkan."  MaUe-Brwfi, 

Origulum,  now  Otricoli^  a  town  of  XJmbria 
near  Rome.  Cic.pro  Mil. — Lav.  19,  c.  41. 

OctodObus,  a  principal  town  of  the  Veragri, 
between  Gallia  and  Rhaetia,  in  the  Vallis  Pen- 
nina,  now  Le  VaXais.  It  was  situated  within 
the  confluence  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone. 
The  modem  town  is  called  Martigwy. 

OcTOQESA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hispa- 
nia  Citerior,  situated  on  the  Iberus,  in  the  couir- 
t^  of  the  Uercaones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sico- 
ris.  It  is  now  MemdTienza  in  Arragon.  Ceu. 
B.  G.  1,  c.  61. 

Odressus,  a  sea-pon  town  ar  the  west  of  the 
Enxine  Sea,  in  Lower  Moosia,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  supposed  to  be  Varna.  Ovid. 
1,  Trist.  9.  V.  37. 

Odetom,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  erect- 
ed by  Pericles.     Vid.  Atktna. 

Odrt sjB,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdcra  and  the  ri  ver  Ister.  The  epithet 
of  Odrysius  is  often  applied  to  a  Thracian. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  V.  490,  1.  13,  v.  554.— Sto^.  Ach. 
1,  V.  184.— Lw.  39,  c.  53. 

Odtbseum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the  west 
ofPachynus. 

(Ea,  a  citv  of  Africa.     Vid.  Tripoli. 

(Ebalia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  received  from  king  (Kbalus,  and  thence  (Eba- 
lides  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  as  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  (Ebalius  sanguis  is  used 
to  denominate  his  blood.     Pam.  3,  c.  1. — 


ApoUod,  8,  c.  10. The 

to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lacedsmoniaa 
colony,  whose  ancestors  were  governed  by  (Bba- 
lus.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  136.— 5*^.  ls«,  v.  451. 

CEcHALU,  I.  acountry  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia, with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Euiytus  was  king  over  it,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  often  called  JSurytopolis. 11.  A 

small  town  of  Euboea,  where,  according  to  some, 
Eurytas  reigned,  and  not  in  Peloponnesus. 
Straif.  8,  9,  and  10.^  Fir^.  uEn.  8,  v.  391.— 
Ouid.  Berdd.  9,  Met.  9,  v.  Idti^-^Sophoc  in 
Tkrac.  74,  and  Sckol. 

CEnb,  a  small  town  of  AigoUs.  The  people 
are  called  (Eneada. 

CEniadjb,  a  town  of  Acamania,  "on  the 
Achelous,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  marshes,  caused  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
nver.  which  rendered  it  aplace  of  great  strength, 
and  deterred  the  Athenians  ft'om  undenalang 
its  siege ;  when,  unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acar- 
nania,  it  embraced  the  cause  of  tbe  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  became  hostile  to  Athens.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  it  was  however  compelled  by 
the  Acamanian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  that  power.  The  same  writer  gives 
us  to  understand  that  CEmadae  was  first  found- 
ed by  Alomaeon,  according  to  an  oracle  which 
he  consulted  after  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  that  the  province  was  named  after  his  son 
Acaman.  The  ^tolians,  having  in  process  of 
time  conquered  that  part  of  Acamania  which 
lay  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Achelous,  became 
also  possessed  of  CEniadae,  when  they  expelled 
the  inhabitants  under  circumstances  apparently 
of  ffreat  hardship  and  craelty,  for  which  it  js 
said  they  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  advice  of  Gas- 
sander  the  CEniadae  settleki  in  Sauria,  (probably 
Thyria,)  another  Acamanian  town.  Mimy  years 
afterwards  the  ^tblians  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate CEniadae  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
king  of  Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by 
Polybius.  This  monarch,  aware  of  the  advaa- 
tage  to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place 
so  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, fortified  the  citadel,  and  enclosed 
within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.  In  the 
second  Punic  war  this  town  was  again  taken 
by  Uie  Romans,  under  Val.  Lsvinus,  and  given 
up  to  the  ^tolians,  their  allies.  But,  on  a  rup- 
ture takinff  place  with  that  people,  it  was  final- 
ly restored  to  the  Acamanians.  We  must 
search  for  the  remains  of  CEniadae  to  the  east  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  The  ruins 
which  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  as  situated  above 
Missilanghi  and  the  lake  of  Anaiolico,  on  the 
spot  named  Kttria  Irene^  seem  to  possess  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  appertaining  to 
CEniadae.  It  may  however  be  douoted  whether 
that  town  was  so  far  from  the  Achelous,  unless 
indeed  the  river  once  fell  into  the  lake  of  AnaU- 
lico^  which  is  passible:  and  a  tradition  to  that 
effect  is  alluded  toby  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  strong- 
ly argues  for  the  identity  of  the  two  places.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  remains 
visible  at  Kv/na  Irene  are  hardly  considerable 
enough  for  so  important  s  city  as  CEniadae.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  describes  them  very  minutely, 
says,  that  the  walls  seem  not  to  be  above  two 
miles  in  circuit ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  oa 
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Ifce  KUth  Side  of  the  city  shov  it  to  hare  been 
Che  smwUfist  bulldiDg  of  the  kind  in  Greece ;  he 
is  therefore  of  opinion  that  Kuna  Irene  cannot 
he  CEniadae,  which  he  places  at  TYigardon. 
This  question,  howerei,  cannot  be  decided  un- 
til the  whole  of  the  Paracheloitis  has  been  well 
examined.  Sir  W.  Gell  states  that  there  are 
several  appearances  of  ruined  cities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kurta  Jme ;  one  in  particular  at  Qardor 
Juty  which  might  be  (Eniacue."    Cram. 

(Enob,  L  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  CEneus 
Hed  when  driven  from  Calydon.    Pma.  3,  c 

S&, IL  A  town  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Stirab.—Afoaod,  1,  c.  8.— Pous.  1,  &c. 

(Enon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

(EKdNA,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
iEgina.    It  is  also  called  (EMpia,  Oerodot.  8, 

c.  46. 11.  A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place 

of  the  nymph  (Enone.    Slrab.  13. 

(En6pu,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  ^gina.    Ond.  JIM.  7,  v.  473. 

(En6tbi,  the  inhabitants  of  CEnotria.  "  It 
appears,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  anv  records,  that  the  southern  portion  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  so  much  rrequented 
by  the  Greeks  as  to  derive  from  them  the  name 
of  Magna  Grsecia,  was  occupied  b^  the  (Enotri, 
a  people  concerning  whose  origin  it  would  be 
scarce  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  had  not  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  writers  attached  greater 
importance  to  the  subject  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  deserve.  We  allude  to 
the  well-known  hypothesis  of  DioQjrsius  of  Ha- 
licamassas.  who  regarded  this  primitive  race  as 
descended  from  a  most  ancient  Arcadian  colony, 
and  further  identified  them  with  the  Aborigines 
of  the  Latin  writers.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  is  the  earliest  ancient  author  who  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  evidently 
aeems  to  have  regarded  the  CEnotn,  Itali,  Cho- 
aes,  and  Moigetes,  as  indigenous  tribes,  who  had 
peopled  the  soathem  part  of  that  country  long 
Defore  the  Greeks  formed  any  settlements  there : 
a  statement  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  Arcadian  descent  of  ihe  CEnotrL  The 
best  informed  writers  amon^;  the  modems  cer- 
tainly look  upon  the  population  of  Italy  as  hav- 
in|^  been  disseminated  man  north  to  south ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  to  history,  that  a  contrary  notion 
will  scarcely  gain  credit  at  the  present  day.  On 
this  great  principle,  we  should  not  be  led  to  con- 
sider the  (Enotri  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the 
primitive  Italian  stoek,  but  rather  as  the  last 
aeion  propagated  in  a  southerlv  direction.  They 
were  not  so  ancient  apparently  as  the  Ausones, 
whom  tradition  represented  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  eountry  before  the  arrival  of  GSno- 
tms.  It  mav  be  more  worth  our  while  to  re- 
nuurk,  that  it  wtafrom  Italus,  a  prince  of  the 
CEnotri,  that  the  name  of  Italia  was  stated  to 
have  been  derived ;  to  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  first  introduced  agriculture,  le- 
gislation, and  other  institutions  tending  to  civi- 
lize his  rude  and  barbarous  subiects."    Cram. 

CEkOtru,  a  part  of  Italy,  wnich  was  after- 
wards called  Luauiia.  It  received  this  name 
from  GBnotms  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  (Eno- 
trians  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um- 
bria,  and  as  far  as  Latium  and  the  country  of 
the  Sabiaei,  aecording  lo  some  wntera.  The 


name  of  (Enotna  is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy. 
That  part  of  Italy  where  (Enotrus  settled,  was 
before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  DUmys.  HaL 
1,  c.  11.— Pfl«j.  1,  c.  3.— Kir^.  JEn.  1,  v.  536, 
1.  7,  V.  85.— /tei.  8,  V.  280.  "  The  name  of 
CEootria,  derived  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
CEnotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  sottthem  portion  of  Italy  only  with  whieh 
they  were  then  acquainted."    Cram. 

(^NOTRiDas,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were  ban- 
ished by  the  emperors.  They  were  called  Iscia 
and  Ponria. 

CEnusa,  small  islands  near  Chios.    Plin.  5, 

c.  31. — Tkiuyd.  8. Others  on  the  coast  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mela.  2,  c.  17. 
^Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

CEoNUs,  a  small  river  of  Laconia.  lAv.  34, 
c.28. 

CErob,  an  island  of  Bosotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus.    Berodot.  9,  c.  50. 

(£ti,  I.  nomBaniTM^  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  OSta,  properlv 
speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 

filf  of  Malia,  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
indtts.  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambra- 
cia.  The  straits  or  ^passes  of  mount  (Eta  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thennopvlae  from  the  hot 
baths  and  mineral  waters  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  passes  are  not  more  than 
25  feet  in  breadth.  Mela,  2,  c.  3.—CaiiUl. 66,  t. 
bi.—ApoUod.  2.  c.  l.—Paus.  10,  c.  20,  &c.— 
Ovid.  Ueroid.  9,  Met.  2,  v.  216,  1.9,  v.  204, 
^.-^Virg.  Ed.  6.—Plin.  25,  c.  5.— Seneca  in 
MeL^lMcan.  3,  &c.  "  Mount  (Eta  extends 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of 
the  Dorians,  and  still  funher,  into  ^lolia,  while 
to  the  south  it  is  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  Locris  and  those  of  Boeotia.  Its  modem 
name  is  Kaiavothra.  Sophocles  represents  Jove 
as  thundering  on  the  lotty  crags  or  (Eta.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,was  named 
Callidromus :  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of 
Thermop^rls,  between  the  Romans  under  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and 
owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  wasentirelv 
rootM.  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which 
the  Persian  army  turned  the  position  of  the 
Greelra,  as  beginning  at.the  Asopus.  Its  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mountain,  is  Anopaea.  It 
leads  along  this  ridge  as  far  as  Alponus,  the  first 
Locrian  town.  On  the  summit  of  mount  (Eta 
were  two  castles,  named  Tichius  and  Rhodun- 
lia,  which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
JStolians  against  the  Romans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  chain  of  (Eta,  thence  named  (Etaei, 
constituted  a  tribe  sufficiently  numerous  and 
warlike  to  prove  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian colony  of  Heraclea.  On  account 
of  these  depredations,  their  country  was  on  one 
occasion  ravaged  and  laid  under  contribution bv 

Agis  king  of  Sparta."    Cram. II.  A  small 

town  at  the  foot  of  mount  CEta,  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

,   (Et£i,  the  mountaineers  of  CEta.  Vid.  (Eta. 
CErf Lta,  or  (ETfLUic,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
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which  receired  its  name  from  (Etylns,  one  of 
(he  heroes  of  Aigos.  Serapis  had  a  temple 
there.    Pam.  3,  c.  25. 

Ogloba^  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  east 
of  Corsica,  famous  for  wine,  and  now  called 
MnUe  CKristo.    PUn,  3,  c.  6. 

Oof  oiA,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
in  BcBotia.  Lucan.  1,  v.  675.-^*- An  ancient 
name  of  Bceotia,  from  Ogyges,  who  reigned 
there. — The  island  of  Calypso,  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Laciniom  in  Magna  Graecia, 
where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  The  situation, 
and  even  the  existence  of  Calypso's  island,  is 
disputed  by  some  writers.  Phn.  3,  c.  10. — 
Hmer.  Od.  1,  y.  53  and  85,  L  5,  y.  264. 

Olbia.  I.  a  town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  confln- 
eaee  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes,  about 
15  miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Borysthenes  and  MUeto- 
^USj  because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony,  and 
IS  now  supposed  to  be  Oczakow.    Strab,  7.— 

Plin.  4,  c.  12. II.  A    town    of  Bithynia. 

MUa,  1,  c.  19. III.  A  town  of  OalliaNar- 

bonensis.    Mela,  3,  c.  5. IV.  The  capital 

of  Sardinia.     Gaudian. 

Olchinium,  or  Olcinium,  now  IhUcignOj  a 
town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  Mv.  45, 
C.96. 

OliIrob,  or  Olirob,  one'  of  the  Cyclades, 
about  16  milea  in  circumference,  separatiedfirom 
Paros  by  a  strait  of  seven  miles,  virg.  Mn.  3, 
V.  136.— Ori<i.  Met.  7,  v.  469.— PKn.  4,c.  12. 
The  situation  of  this  island  in  regard  to  Paros, 
caused  it  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  An- 
tiparos,  which  still  remains  to  it  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  of  Anliparo.  It  is  not  included  l^ 
Strabo  among  the  Cyclades. 

Olbnub,  or  Olenum,  I.  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  Patrse  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amalthsea,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter,  is  called  Ol^nia,  from  its  residence 
there.  Paus.  7,  c.  22.— Ortrf.  Met.  ^.—Slrab. 
^—ApoUad.  1,  c.  8. II.  Another  in  JEtolia- 

Olibipo,  now  LUbon,  a  tnwn  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  sumamed  PeliciUuJvUa, 
{Plin.  4,  c.  93.)  called  bv  some  Ulyssippo,  and 
laid  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. — 
SoliiMi&,  23.  The  fable  of  the  founding  of 
Olisipo  w&s  not  by  any  means  ancient,  as  the 
town  itself  was  probably  not  older  than  tne  time 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Lusitania. 

OunNoi,  a  town  of  Lusitania.   Mda,  3,  c.  1. 

Oluus,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  the  Oglio.  Plin. 
8,  c.  103. 

Olmius,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Helicon,  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses.  Vid.  Helicon.  SUU.  T%eb. 
7,y.284. 

Olpm,  "  a  fortress  situated,  as  appears  from 
Thucydides,  on  a  height  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Argos.  The  historian  adds, 
that  the  Acarnanians  held  here  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. A  decisive  victory  was  gained  hereby  the 
Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes,  over  the  Ambraciots 
and  Peloponnesians.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
event,  Olpa:  would  have  remained  unknown,  as 
no  other  writer  has  ever  mentioned  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  quotes  from 
Thucydides.  Modem  ma])8 point  out  some  ruins 
on  the  site  probably  occupied  by  Olpn."  Crom." 


Olthfia,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  die  kft  or 
southern  b«nk  of  the  Alpheus,  opposite  Pisa. 
The  Eleans  and  Pisat»  lon^  disputed  the  po»> 
session  of  this  town,  and  ot  the  temple,  Irom 
which,  together  with  the  games  there  celebrated, 
it  derived  its  sacred  character.     "  The  final 
struggle  took  place  in  the  forty-eighth  Olyimnad, 
when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as  Pausanias  affirms, 
supported  oy  the  Triphyliana,  and  other  nei^- 
bouring  towns,  which  had  revolted  fhim  ElLii, 
made  war  upon  that  state.    The  EUeans,  how- 
ever, aided  by  Sparta,  proved  vietoriote,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  des- 
truction of  Pisa  and  the  other  confederate 
towns.    According  to  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar, 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  distant  only  six  stadia  from 
Olympia,  in  which  case  we  might  ^  its  site 
near  that  of  Miracea.  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
celebrated  spot  called  now  AntUaiat  bat  Paih 
sanias  evidently  leads  us  to  suppose  it  stood  on 
Uie  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    The  Olympic 
games,  as  poets  sung,  were  first  institute  and 
solemniaed  by  Hercules,  who  also  planted  the 
sacred  grove  called  Altis,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.    The  site  was  already  celebrated  as 
the  seat  of  an  oracle :  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Eleans  had  conqnerea  the  Pisatae,  and  destroy- 
ed their  city,  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  the 
god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  This 
edifice  was  of  Doric  architedufe^  with  a  peri- 
style. It  was  sixty-eight  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  pediment,  ninehr-five  in  widtlL 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  length.  Its  roof, 
at  each  extremity  of  whicn  was  placed  a  gilt 
urn,  was  covered  with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  coimtir, 
named  libo.    In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments, stood  a  figure  of  Victory  with  a  golden 
shield,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa's 
bead.    Twenty-one  gilt  bucklers,  the  ofierin^ 
of  the  Roman  general  Mummius  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Achaean  war,  were  also  affixed  to 
the  outside  frieze.    The  sculptures  of  the  traai 
pediments  represented  the  race  of  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippoaamia; 
also  Jupiter  and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Gla- 
deus :  these  were  all  by  Pseonius,  an  artist  of 
Mende  in  Chalcide  Thrace.     In  the  posterior 
pediment  Alcameoes  had  sculptured  tne  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.    The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.    On  en- 
tering the  gates,  which  were  of  brass,  the  mc- 
tator  passed  the  statue  of  Iphitus  crowned  bv 
Ecechiria  on  the  right;  and  advancing throngn 
a  double  row  of  columns  supporting  porticoes, 
reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  def  d'tBuvrt 
of  Phidias.    The  god  was  represented  as  sear- 
ed on  bis  throne,  composed  or  gold,  ebony,  and 
ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  farther 
embellished  with  paintings  and  the  finest  carved 
work.    The  Olympian  deiiy  was  pourtrayed 
by  the  great  Athenian  artist  m  the  .^blime  atti- 
tude and  action  conceived  by  Homer.    The 
fig!ire  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast 
proportions,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reach- 
ed the  ceiling,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  in 
rising  it  would  bear  away  the  roof.    The  head 
was  crowned  with  olive.    In  the  right  hand  it 
grasped  an  image  of  Victory,  and  in  the  left  a 
sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  difi^rent  melals, 
on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  DoChthasan- 
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di]8  a&d  YotiZK  were  of  gold ;  the  latter  was 
ajso  enriched  with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flow- 
en  by  Paneenos,  the  brother,  or  as  some  say,  the 
nepliew  of  Phidias.  An  enclosure  sorromided 
the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  prevented 
from  approaching  too  near;  this  was  also  de- 
coratea  with  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which 
are  minutely  described,  together  with  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  throne  and  its 
supporters,  by  Paosanias.  Within  the  Altis, 
or  sacred  grove,  was  the  temenus  of  Pelops, 
whom  the  Eleans  venerated  among  heroes,  as 
much  as  Jupiter  among  other  gods.  This  con- 
secrated precinct,  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
northern  approach  to  the  temple,  was  adorned 
with  plantations  and  statues.  The  hero  him- 
self, as  we  learn  from  Pindar,  reposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.  Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  the  numerous  ouildings,  statues,  and 
monuments,  so  elaberatelv  detailed  by  Pausa^ 
nias.  Chandler  could  only  trace  *  the  walls  of 
the  ceU  of  a  very  large  temple,  standing  many 
ieet  high,  and  well  built,  the  stones  all  mjured, 
and  oumifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  massive 
capital  remaining,  it  was  cpllected  that  the  edi- 
fice had  been  of  the  Doric  order.'  Mr.  Revett 
adds,  *tbat  this  temple  appears  to  be  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athen.s,  and  ii^ 
no  manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove.*  The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as 
Sir  W.  Gell  reports,  *  are  to  be  seen  toward  the 
Alpheus^and  mty-five  geographic  paces  distant 
Irom  the  hUl  of  Saturn.  There  are  several 
bushes  whieh  mark  the  spot,  and  the  Turks  of 
LaUa  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in 
the  descent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hip- 
|K)drome,  or  buildings  serving  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  U»e  Olympic  games.  These  accompany 
the  road  to  Miracca  on  the  right  to  some  dis- 
tance. The  whole  valley  is  very  beautiful.' " 
Cram. 

Oltmpias,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
ruins  of  Trapezus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  Speaking  of  a  place  called  Bathos, 
.Pausanias  remarks,  "  there  is  a  fountain  here 
which  is  denominated  Olympias,  the  water  of 
which  flows  only  every  other  year :  and  fire 
ascends  near  the  fountain.  The  Arcadians  re- 
port, that  the  battle  between  the  giants  and  the 
sods  was  fought  here,  and  not  at  Pellene  in 
Thrace :  in  consequence  of  which  they  sacri- 
fice here  to  lightning,  storms,  and  thunder." 
Paul, 

OLYMPira,  now  Laeha^  a  mountain  of  Greece, 
on  the  borders  of  Thessal^  and  Macedonia. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hea- 
vens with  its  top ;  and,  from  that  circumstance, 
they  have  placM  the  residence  of  the  ffods  there, 
and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter.  It  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods, 
caves,  and  grottoes.On  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  poets,  there  was 
neither  wind  nor  rain,  nor  clouds,  but  an  eter- 
nal spring.  Homer,  II.  1,  &LC—Virg.  JEn.  2, 
6,  &c.— Oin^  Ma.—lMavf^.  5.— JMSfZa,  3,  c.  3. 
Strtib.  a  "  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it  from 
IMoekori  at  its  foot,  observesi '  Wehad  not  be- 


fore been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the 
town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the  thick 
fogs  which  hung  o^er  us  for  three  successive 
days,  while  traversing  the  country ;  but  on  leav- 
ing it,  and  accidentally  looking  beick,  we  saw 
through  an  opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline  of 
vast  precipices,  seeming  almost  to  overhang  the 
place,  ana  so  aerial  in  their  aspect,  that  lor  a 
few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  however, 
dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sun-beams  jesting  on  the 
snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a 
dark  blue  sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and 
mist  that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  transient  view  we  had  of  the  mountain 
from  this  point  showed  us  a  Line  of  precipices  of 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  toward  the 
sea,  and  broken  at  mtervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest 
trees.  The  oak,  chesnut,  beech,  plane-tree, 
&c.  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain ;  and  towards  the 
summit  of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pine 
spread  themselves  along  the  acclivities,  giving 
tnat  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient 
poets.' "    Cram. 

OLTNTmrs,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedo- 
nia.   It  stood  "  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  from  thai  of 
Sithonia,   and  was  founded   probably  by  the 
Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubcea.    Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  it  was  afterwards  held  by  the 
Bottisei,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Ther- 
msean  gulf  by  the  Macedonians;  but  on  the  re- 
volt of  Potidaea,  and  other  towns  on  this  coast, 
from  the  Persians,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Artabazus,  a  commander  of  Xerxes,  who  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  delivered 
the  town  to  Criiobulus  of  Torone  and  the  Chal- 
cidians. Perdiccas,  some  years  after,  persuaded 
the  Bottiael  and  Chalcidians  to  abandon  their 
other  towns,  and  make  Olynthus  their  principal 
city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostilities 
with  the  Athenians.    In  this  war  the  Olynthi- 
ans  obtained  some  decisive  advantages  over  thai 
republic;  and  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  ena- 
bled them  effectually  to  preserve  theit  freedom 
and  independence,  whicn  was  distinctly  recog- 
nised by  treaty.    Prom  this  time  the  republic 
of  Olynthus  gradually  acquired  so  much  power 
and  importance  among  the  northern  states  of 
Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy  and  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southern 
republics,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  The  Olyn- 
thians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  federal  sys^ 
tern,  afterwards  so  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Achseans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the 
smaller  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and 
by  degrees  succeeded  in  detaching  several  im- 
portant places  from  the  dominions  of  Amyntas 
ting  of  Macedon,  who  bad  not  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  from  these  encroachments. 
At  length,  however,  a  deputation  from  the  Chal- 
cidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus,  whose 
independence  was  at  that  time  immediately 
threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at* 
tention  of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  po- 
litical importance,  to  this  risintf  power,  it  was 
determined  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Pelo- 
S81 
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.  states  to  despatch  an  army  of  ten 
ousand  men  into  Thrace.  The  Olynthians 
found  themselves  uniJ[)le  lo  cope  with  their 
powerful  and  persevering  antagonistSi  and  were 
at  length  forced  to  sue  for  peace;  which  was 
granted  on  condition  that  they  should  acknow- 
todge  their  dependance  on  Sparta,  and  take  part 
in  all  its  wars.  We  afterwards  find  Philip  and 
the  Olynthians  in  lea^e  against  Athens,  with 
the  view  of  expelling  that  power  from  Thrace. 
Of  the  circumstances  which  induced  this  repub- 
lic to  abandon  the  interest  of  Macedon  in  fa^ 
vour  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed ;  but 
the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces 
to  the  support  of  Olynthus,  under  the  command 
of  Chares.   On  obtaining  possession  of  this  im- 

Sortant  city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  re- 
need  the  inhabitants  lo  slavery,  and  razed  the 
waUs  to  the  ^ound.  Olynthos  was  siznr  sta- 
dia from  Potidaea,  and  within  si^ht  of  that 
town,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides.  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  a  river  that  flowed  near  it«but 
of  which  he  does  not  give  us  the  name.  The 
ruins  of  Olynthus  are  now  called  Agios  Ma^ 
iiwi."     Cram. 

Oltris,  a  river  near  Thermopylse,  which,  as 
the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  extinguish 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules  was  con- 
anmed.    Strab.  9. 

OMdLE.     Vid.  BmnoU. 

Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton. 

ONCHEsras,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  In  the  time 
of  I^nsanias  this  place  was  in  ruins.  It  is  thus 
described  by  that  author.  "  The  ruins  of  the 
city  Onchestus  are  about  fifteen  stadia  distant 
from  this  mountain ;  and  they  say  that  Onches- 
tus the  son  of  Neptune  once  dwelt  in  this  city. 
At  present,  indcM,  a  temple  and  statue  of  On- 
ehestian  Neptune  remain :  and  there  is  likewise 
a  grove  here  which  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  On 
turning  from  the  temple  of  the  Cabin  to  the 
left  hand,  and  proceeding  to  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  stadia,  you  will  arrive  at  the  city 
Thespia!.^*    Powj.  9,  c.  96. 

ONEnnc.  "  Oneium  was  a  fortress  situat- 
ed in  the  chain  of  the  Oneian  mountains,  and 
commanding  the  pass  which  led  through  them. 
This  place  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
above  Mertese,  and  near  the  village  of  Bexami- 
li  Apano"  Cram. 

Onuonathos,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  now 
separated  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  the 
Isola  de  Servi,  in  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  towards 
the  island  of  Cythera.  '*  This  promontory, 
which  is  distant  from  Asopas  about  two  hun- 
dred stadia,  extends  itself  into  the  sea,  and  is 
called  ike  javhbone  of  an  ass.  It  contains  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  without  a  statue 
and  a  roof,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Agamemnon.  There  is  also  a  monument  here  of 
Cinadus,  who  was  the  pilot  of  Menelaus."  Pans. 

Ophiades,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  the  g^at  number  of  serpents 
found  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  was  considered  valuable  for  tne  topaz  it 
produced.    Diod.  3. 

Opms,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  which  &Ils 
into  the  Alpheus. 


OpHreiA.  the  aacient  name  of  R&dcaL— • 

A  small  island  near  Crete. ^A  town  of  Sar- 

matia. ^An  island  near  the  Baleares  so  caU* 

ed  from  the  nnmber  of  serpents  which  it  pro- 
duced {•fit  serpens.)  '  It  is  now  called  /Vfw 
meniera. 

Opia,  ajpeople  of  the  south  of  Italy.  "  The 
Opici,  or  Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
central  region  of  Italy,  extended  themselves 
largely  both  west  and  east  In  the  first  direc- 
tion they  formed  the  several  communities  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Latins,  Rntuli,  Yol- 
sci,  Campani,  and  Sidicini  In  the  central  dis- 
tricts they  constituted  the  Sabine  naticQy  from 
whom  were  descended  the  Picentes,  as  well  as 
the  .£qui,  Marsi,  Hemici,  Peligni,  Yesiini, 
and  Marrucini.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Libumi,  an  Ulyrian  nation 
who  bad  very  earlv  formed  settlements  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  we  most  derive  the  Apuh 
and  Daunii.  Peucetiiand  Pcedieoli,  Calabn, 
lapvges,  and  Messapii."  Cram. 

Opis,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  called 
Antiochia.    XBTtopk.  Anab.  & 

OpiTERoiNi,  a  people  near  Aqoileia,  on  the 
Adriatic.  Their  chief  city  is  called  OpUergyaiiy 
now  Oderzo.  Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

Opus,  (opu/iUis,)  "  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  ihe  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  Strabo  says 
that  Opus  was  fifleen  stadSa  from  the  sea,  and 
that  the  distance  between  it  and  Cynus,  its  em- 
porium, was  sixty  stadia.  Li vy  places  Opus  one 
mile  only  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  l:y  the 
researches  of  modem  travellen;  but  its  ruins 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  a  little  to  the 
south-westof  .A/a«U,  andeastof  TliZafiild.  The 
bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Opuniius  Si- 
nus. The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since  as  weleam  from 
Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administra- 
tion to  one  magistrate.  Plutarch  commends 
their  piety  an^  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  furnished  seven 
ships  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides  the 
Athenian  general."    Cram. 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scjrthia.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
now  known ,  Vossius  reads  Crates,  a  river  wh  ich 
is  found  in  Scythia.  Vol.  Flacc.  4,  r.  719.— 
Thfucyd.^. 

Orb^lus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Macedo- 
nia, which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  se- 
parating Pteonia  from  Dardania  and  Moesia.  It 
will.be  seen,  however,  that  this  appellation  was 
sometimes  applied  abo  to  the  ridge  more  usually 
called  Hsmus  and  Rhodope.  Uiodoms  states 
that  Cassander  established,  in  the  district  around 
mount  Orbelus,  now  Egrisou  Dagk,  a  body  of 
I11]rrian  Antariatse,  who  had  wandered  from 
Iheir  country  and  infested  Paeon ia."    Cram. 

Orcadbs,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to'  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  go- 
vernor.    Tacit,  tn  Agrie. — Juv.  3,  v.  161. 

Orcbqmenvs,  or  ORCHOMimrM,  I.  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  was 
anciently  called  Miinpeia,  and  from  that  circnm- 
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stance  tE^nhabitants  were  often  called  Miny- 
ans  of  Orchomenos.  There  was  at  Orchome- 
nus  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by  Eteocles,  son 
of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Graces,  who  were 
fh)m  tnence  called  the  Orchomenian  goddesses. 
The  inhabitants  founded  Teos  in  conjunction 
with  the  lonians,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus. 
PUn,  4,  c.  S^-^Bsrodot.  1,  c.  l46.^Paus.  9,  c. 

Vl.-^Strab.  9. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  at 

the  north  of  Mantinea.  Hemer,  II.  2.-^ — III. 
A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  St/rab. 

Ordoyiceb,  (he  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  TadL  Aim.  13,  c.  53. 

ORRflTJB,  a  people  of  Epirus.     Vid.  Orestis. 

Orestbas.     Vid.  Bddrianopolis, 

Orestbum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Oresthens,  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  and  originally  called  Orestke- 
Hum,  ana  afterwards  Orestewn^  from  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  resided  there  for 
some  time  after  the  murder  of  Cl3rtemnestra. 
Paus.  8,  c.  S.'^Euripid. 

Orebtis,  or  Orbstida,  a  nart  of  Macedonia. 
"  The  OrestsB  were  situatea  anparently  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Lyncestes,  ana,  like  them,  ori- 

S'nally  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
ough  afterwards  annexed  to  their  dominions. 
From  their  vicinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them  fre- 
quently connected  with  that  portion  of  northern 
Greece ;  indeed.  Steph.  Byz.  terms  them  a  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  later  period  the  Orestse  be- 
came subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but, 
having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Ro- 
man force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Plilip  and  the  Ro- 
mans. The  country  of  the  OrestsB  was  appa- 
rently of  small  extent,  and  contained  but  tew 
towns.  Among  these  Orestia  is  named  bv  Ste- 
phanus.  who  states  it  to  have  been  the  Dirth- 
|>lace  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  Its  founda- 
tion was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes.  This 
is  probably  the  same  city  called  by  Strabo  Ar- 
gos  Oresticum,  built,  as  he  affirms,  hv  Orestes. 
The  coxuktiy  of  the  Orestse  corresponds  in  many 
points  with  the  territory  of  Castoria^  a  town  of 
some  extent,  situated  near  the  lake  of  Celetrum, 
to  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  Celetrwn  is 
perhaps  the  KiXavtitw  of  Hierocles."    Cram. 

OrbtIni,  a  people  of  Spain ;  their  country 
was  in  Tarraconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Baetica, 
north  of  the  Marianus  mons.  This  region  an- 
swers in  a  great  measure  to  those  parts  of  Es- 
tramadwra  and  Castile  which  lie  upon  the  Qua- 
diana,  between  the  Sierra  Marena  and  the 
mountains  of  Toledo^  the  ancient  capital  Ore- 
ttmi  being  now  denominated  Oreto.  Liv.  21, 
c.  U,  1.  35,  c.  7. 

OaeuB.     Vid.  Histiaa. 

Oroa,  or  Orgas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  falling 
into  the  Mesander.    Slrab. — Plin. 

ORicfTM,  or  Oricos,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis, 
accordini;  to  Pliny,  it  was  called  Dariania, 
because  Helenus  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Troy  or  Dardania,  reined  over  the  country 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  celebrated  har- 
bour, and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well 
defended.  The  tree  which  produces  the  tur- 
pentine erew  there  in  abundance.  Virg.  Mn. 
10.  V.  136.— 1^«.  94,  c  40.— PKfk  2,  c.  89.— 
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CtBS,  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  Soc,—Lucan.  3,  v.  187. 

Oribns,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

ORiTf,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alexander,  &c.    Strab.  15. 

Obtondus,  a  river  of  lUyricum.  Liv.  44.  c.  31. 

Ornea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Argives.    Diod. 

Ornithon,  a  town  of  Phcenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Orubii,  a  people  o1  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  Insubrcs.  "  We  are  surprised  at  first  to 
find  a  people  with  a  Greek  name  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  out  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a 
Greek  colony  having  been  settled  in  this  dii^ct 
by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and 
subsequently  by  J.  Csesar.  The  chief  seat  of 
this  colony  was  Comum,  as  we  learn  from  Stra- 
bo. It  had  been  hitherto  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  from  that  time  it  rose  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  prosperity  under  the  name  of  Novum 
Comum.''    Cram. 

Oromedon,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos.     TTteocrit.  7. 

Oronteb,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the 
boundaries  of  CcBlosyria,  and  running  along  the 
base  of  mount  Libanus  upon  the  eastern  side. 
At  Antioch,  the  defiles  of^tbe  mountains  give  it 
a  passage  to  the  sea,  into  which,  turning  almost 
directly  south  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  it 
discharges  itself  Its  banks  were  formerly  lined 
with  flourishing  towns,  among  which  were 
Emessa,  Epiph  ania,  Apamea,  Antioch,  and  the 
far-famed  and  l)eautiful  Daphne.  "  The  Oron- 
les  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  Syrian  rivers ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which 
dam  up  its  waters,  it  would  be  completely  dry 
in  summer.  The  water  thus  retained  requires 
the  aid  of  machmery  to  raise  it  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  received  the 
modern  name  of  Aasi^  or  the  Obstinate."  MaUe- 
Brun.  D'Anville  supposes  that  its  modem 
name  alludes  to  its  course,  which,  flowing  north, 
is  unlike  that  of  almost  all  the  eastern  nvers  of 
those  parts,  which,  like  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
&c.  incline  to  the  south.  In  Greek  authors  this 
river  is  sometimes  called  the  Typhon,  as  in 
Pausanias  and  Strabo ;  and  this  name,  connect- 
ed with  the  mythology  of  the  east,  is  said  to  have 
given  place  to  that  of  Oronles  the  architect,  by 
whom  the  first  bridge  was  erected  over  its  tu- 
multuous and  rapid  stream.  Pomp.  Mel.  Ed. 
Oron.  According  to  Strabo,  who  mentions 
some  fabulous  accounts  concerning  it,  the  Oron- 
les disappeared  under  ground  for  the  space  of 
five  miles.  The  word  Oroideus  is  often  used 
as  Syrius.  Dionys.  Periee. — Otid.  Met.  2,  v. 
248.— 5Krai.  16.— Pflt«.  8,  c.  20. 

OrOpus,  I.  a  town  of  Boeotia.  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oropns,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  betw'^een  the 
BcBotiansand  the  Athenians,  whence  some  have 
called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  Mas  at 
last  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, by  PhUip,  king  of  Macedon,  Amphiaraus 
had  a  temple  there.  Paus.  1,  c.  34. — Strab.  9. 
II.  A  small  town  of  Euboea. III.  An- 
other in  Macedonia. 

Orospbda  mons,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
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Hhpania,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  coast 
firom  Galpe  to  the  Poitns  Magnus,  at  which  the 
shore  diverges  towards  the  north.  Here,  tam- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  mountains  envi- 
ron the  springs  of  the  Betis.  In  anti(}aity,  this 
ridge  of  hills  divided  the  Bastuli  Paeni  from  the 
Turduli  and  Turdetani,  forming,  in  modem 
geography,  the  line  of  separation  between  Gra- 
nada waAAnddhisia. 

Orttgu,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  the 
,  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  the 
four  Quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  Arethusa 
arose.  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  part  remaining 
of  the  once  famed  Sjrracuse,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  inhabited  by  18,000  souls. 
It  has  suffered,  like  the  towns  on  the  eastem 
coast,  by  the  eraptions  of  .fitna.    Virg.  jEn,  3, 

V.  694.— Horn.  Od.  15,  v.  403. An  ancient 

name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  suppose 
that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona.  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into  a  quail  (oproi")  by 
Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  OrVygia,  as  being  bom  there ;  as 
also  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  651.  I\ia.  5,  v. 
692.— Kir^.  jEn.  3,  v.  134. 

Osci,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Huesca  in  At- 
ragon.    Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Osa,  a  neople  between  Oampania  and  the 
country  or  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turn  us 
against  JEneas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  the 
same  as  the  Opici^  the  word  Osci beinga  dimi- 
nutive or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage, the  plays,  are  ludicrous  expressions  of 
this  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
and  from  their  indecent  tendency  some  suppose 
the  word  obsccsnum  {quasi  oscenum)  is  deriv- 
ed. T\tcU.  Ann.  4,  c.  14.— Cic.  Fam.  7,  ep.  1. 
—Liv.  10,  c.  20.—Slrab.  b.—Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  730.  "  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom 
history  makes  us  acquainted  are  the  Oscans. 
Of  this  most  ancient  Italian  tribe  we  have  alrea- 
dy spoken  in  the  account  of  Italy,  and  in  other 
articles  referring  to  that  country.  It  will  be  seen 
from  thence  how  widely  diffused  was  the  Os- 
can  name,  so  much  so,  that  the  term  Opici  was 
at  one  time  synonymous  with  that  of  Itali  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  dissemination  of  ihis  vast  Italian 
fitmily  was  commensurate  with  that  of  its  lan- 
guage, of  which  we  yet  possess  some  few  re- 
mains, and  which  is  known  to  have  been  a  dia- 
lect still  in  use  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  lite- 
rature :  even  when  the  Oscan  name  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy,  this  language  was 
retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania,  tnough 
mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
which  successively  obtained  possession  of  that 
much  prized  country."     Cram. 

OsisMii,  a  people  of  G^ul,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country.  They  occupied  the 
region  north  of  the  Corisopoti,the  northern  por- 
tion of  Bretagne  in  the  modem  department  of 
FHnisterre. 

OsRHo^NB,  a  coimtry  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Osrhoes.  It  was  included  principally  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Chaboras. 

OflSA,  I.  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly 
joined  to  mount  Olympus,  but  Hercules,  assome 


report,  separated  them,  and  madebemei  then 
the  celebrated  valley  of  Tempe.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  two  mountains  was  more  probably 
effected  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened,  as 
fabulous  accounts  represent,  about  1885  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Ossa  was  one  of  those 
mountains  which  the  giants,  in  their  wan  against 
the  gods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale 
the  heavens  with  more  facility,  jlida,  3,  c  3. 
—Ovid.  Met,  1,  v.  156, 1.  3,  v.  325, 1.  7,  v.  944. 
Fatt.  1,  V.  307,  1.  3,  v.  441.— S«/a6.  9.— 1«^ 

can.  1  and  %.—  Virg.  Q.  1,  v.  281. U.  A 

town  of  Macedonia. 

Ovru,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tiber  by  Ancus  Martins,  king  of  Rome,  about 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  11  had  a  celebrat- 
ed harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part  of  the  year 
there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There  was  a  small 
tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria, 
built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship  which  had 
been  sunk  there,  and  which  conuuned  the  obe- 
lisks of  Egj'pt  with  which  the  Roman  emperors 
intended  to  adom  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  the 
age  of  Slrabo  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by 
the  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbour,  and  added 
much  to  the  size  of  the  small  islands,  which 
sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  hver. 
Ostia,  and  her  harbour  called  Porlns,  became 
gradually  separated,  and  are  now  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea.  Fiar.  1,  c  4,1. 3,  cttl. 
—Liv.  1,  c.  33.— ilftto,  2,  c.  4.SuetaH.—Plm. 

Othrts,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Thessalv,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Strab.  9.—Hn-0dol.  7,  c.  129.— 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  675.  This  mountain,  "  which, 
branching  out  of  Tymphrestus,  one  of  the  hi|^ 
est  points  in  the  Pindian  chain,  closed  the  great 
basin  of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  to  divide  the  waters  which  flow- 
ed northwards  into  the  Peneusfrom  those  re- 
ceived by  the  Sperchius.  This  mountain  is 
often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At 
present  it  is  known  by  the  different  names  ot 
HeUovOj  Varibovo  and  Ocwra.**    Cram,    ' 

0xE£,  the  most  western  of  the  Echinadea 
By  some  this  little  group  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  denominated  ThooB  by  Homer; 
and  Dulichium  is  supposed  by  others  to  be  the 
principal  one  in  size  and  importance.  Tbey 
are  now  called  Cwrzolari,  the  chief  or  larger 
among  them  retaining  still  the  name  of  Oxia. 

Oxus,  a  river  or  Asia  towards  the  most 
northern  parts  which  the  ancients  pretended  to 
know,  ana  which  indeed  they  knew  bat  inarcu- 
rately.  In  antiquity  it  rose  in  the  motrntatas 
called  Imaus,  and,  flowing  almost  west  to  the 
confines  of  Parthia,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bactriana  and  Margiana  on  the  sooth, 
and  Sogdiana  on  the  north.  So  far  the  notions 
of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  generally 
accurate  and  uniform.  Dionysius  Periegeies, 
however,  places  it  in  Sogidiana,  and  Polybius 
seems  to  infer  that  its  current  was  farther  south 
than  the  borders  of  that  coimtry,  and  belonged  to 
Bactriana.  Arrived  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
Margiana,  the  Oxus  turns,  with  an  inclination 
to  the  north,  through  the  country  of  the  Choras- 
mii,  the  modem  Khmasm.  Here  the  notions  of 
the  most  authentic  of  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
geographers  become  conibsed  in  relation  to  the 
course  and  month  of  this  river.    The  grealcr 
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»!«»/«•'  describing  its  lineaseast  aad  west,  de- 
clare that  it  ialls  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  bat  Mela, 
and  even  Dionysius  Periegetes,  appear  to  ha^e 
been  aware  of  its  northern  oend,  though  they  do 
not  express  a  diflerent  opinion  from  the  otners 
in  regard  to  the  sea  which  receives  the  tribute  of 
its  waters.  Many  modems  have  been  disposed, 
from  these  varying  accounts,  to  suppose  that  the 
Ozos,  which,  With  the  name  ol  GiJum,  now 
flows  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  must  have  altered  its 
course  among  the  changes  of  ages ;  but  the  cal- 
culations of  Malte-Brun  evince  the  identic  of 
the  course  of  this  river  from  the  accounts  oi  the 
ancients  themselves,  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  times  to  which  those  authorities  relate.  He- 
rodotus, according  to  D'Anville,  seepos  to  have 
referred  to  this  river  under  the  name  of  Arazes. 
In  the  eeqgraphy  of  modem  Asia  the  Gihon  be- 
longs, for  the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  Bok- 
kara,  and  for  the  laUer  to  Kkaratm,  both  in  Tar- 
tarr.  In  treating  EAaratm^  Malte-Brun  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  river:  *'  The  large 
nver  Gtkon,  or  Amoo,  which  crosses  this  coun- 
try, is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
six  or  seven  stadia  broad.  It  is  too  deep  to  be 
forded.  A  similar  description  of  it  is  given  by 
the  Arabian  geo^aphers ;  the  latter  speak  of 
inundations  occasioned  by  it  When  it  arrives 
at  the  base  of  the  Wtisluta  mountains,  in  Kio- 
waresm,  the  Cfihan  is  separated  into  several 
canals  of  irrigation,  preserving  two  principal 
branches.  Tne  small  arm  pf  the  GiAon  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  water.  The  other, 
when  the  water  Is  hi^h,  spreads  over  a  marshy 
flat,  through  which  it  passes:  and,  like  all  ri- 
vers which  have  Indinerent  ranks,  it  is  some- 
times lefl  dry  at  several  parts  of  its  course." 

OxTDBAOE,  a  nation  of  India.  They  occu- 
pied the  country  now  OuUke^  a  part  of  Mool- 
tan^  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  and 
furnished  large  contributions,  both  in  men  and 
chariots,  to  Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition. 
iXiH.  9,  c.  4. 

OxYRTNCBCB,  a  towu  of  Egyp^  now  Behnese, 
some  distance  west  of  the  Nile  on  the  canal  of; 
Joseph.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar worship  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  a  certain  species  of  fish  with  a 
pointed  nose.    D'Anville. 

OxOLS.     Vid.  Locfi. 

P. 

Pachinub,  or  Pachtm7s,  now  Passaro,  a  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  forai  of  a  peninsula,  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  island,  with  a  small 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. — Mela^ 
2,  c.  X  -Virg,  jEn.  3,  v.  €99.— Pans.  5,  c.  25. 

PicTftLus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rising 
in  mount  Tmolos,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus, 
afler  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was 
in  this  river  that  Midas  washed  him.«e1f  when 
he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he  touched;  and 
from  that  circumstance  it  ever  afler  rolled  golden 
sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas. 
It  is  called  Tmolos  by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes, 
that  it  had  no  golden  sands  in  his  age.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  V.  142.— SXra*.  18.— OwU  Met.  11,  v. 
BB.—Bisrodot.  5,  c.  110.— Pirn.  33,  c.  8. 

Padinum,  now  Bondeno,  a  town  on  the  P0, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 
Dek.    Ptin.  8,0.16. 


PADtTfl^  f  now  called  the  P^,)  a  riyar  ia  fiiljr. 
Vid.  Ertdawus, 

Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  P«. 
Vid.  EHdanus. 

P£MANi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west  of 
lAucemburg.    Cos.  Q.  2,  c.  4. 

Pjeones.  "  The  Pseonians  were  a  numerous 
and  ancient  nation,  that  once  occupied  the  great- 
est part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  is  more  properly  called  Thrace, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  .£gean  as  iar 
as  the  Euxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodo- 
tus's  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people  with  the 
Perinth  ians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  at  no  great  distance  from  By- 
zantium. Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Psonians,  represents  them  as 
following  their  leader  Asteropseus  to  the  siege 
of  Troy  m  behalf  of  Priam,  and  places  them  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We 
know  also  from  Livy  that  Emathia  once  bore 
the  name  of  Poeonia,  though  at  what  period  we 
cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another  passace  in 
the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  theDar- 
dani  of  Illyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Paeonia.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states, 
that  the  Pseonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri, 
who  came  from  Troy,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  the 
Dardani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions 
are  too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination. 
Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Pseonians  around  the  Strymon,  informs 
us,  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small 
tribes,  most  of  which  were  transplanted  into 
Asm  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general,  who 
had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order 
of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  this  event, 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  be 
found  in  bis  fourth  book,  c.  12.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  that  historian,  that  these  Pasonians 
afterwards  effected  their  e<icape  from  the  Per- 
sian dominions,  and  returned  to  their  country. 
Those  who  were  found  on  the  line  of  march  pur- 
sued by  Xerxes  were  compelled  to  follow  that 
monarch  in  his  expedition.  Herodotus  seems  to 
place  the  main  body  of  the  Pseonian  nation  near 
the  Strymon,  but  Thucydides  with  Homer  ex- 
tends their  territory  to  the  river  Axius.  But  if 
we  follow  Siraboand  Liyy,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  as 
far  as  the  great  chain  of  mount  Scardus  and  the 
borders  of  Illyria.  In  general  terms  then  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  river  Erigonus, 
which  he^  been  stated  to  rise  in  the  chain  above 
mentioned,  to  the  Strymon  was  once  named 
PaBonia.  This  large  tract  of  country  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  by  the  Rorrnns,  and  formed 
the  second  and  tliird  regions  of  Macedonia. 
The  Pcponians,  though  constituting  but  one  na- 
tion, were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  pro- 
bably governed  by  a  separate  chief**  Cram, 
PkoNiA.  Vid.  Pa-ones. 
PiEsos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
ApasoSf  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacns. 
When  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  migrat- 
ed to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled.  They 
were  of  MDesian  origin.  Sirab,  13. — Bomtr^ 
JL2. 
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Fmnou,  a  (own  of  Lacania,  called  also  Nqr- 
tunia  and  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks,  where  the 
soil  produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice  a 
year.  "  Pastum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and 
about  a  mile  distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Acropolis  sits  embosomed ; 
on  the  north,  by  the  bay  of  Salemo  and  its 
rugeed  border ;  while  to  the  east  the  country 
swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain 
their  ancient  names  CaUimari  and  CaiUena ; 
and  behind  them  towers  Mont  JUbumus  itself 
with  its  pointed  summits.  A  stream  called  the 
'  Solofone  (  which  may  probably  be  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation) flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  spread- 
ing its  waters  over  its  lower  borders,  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air, 
and  render  PdssULtn  a  dangerous  residence  in 
summer.  Obscurity  hangs  over,  not  the  origin 
only  but  the  general  history  of  the  city,  though 
it  has  left  such  magnificent  monumeiiis  of  its 
existence.  The  mere  outlines  have  been  sketch- 
ed perhaps  with  accuracy  j  the  details  are  pro- 
bably obliterated  for  ever.  According  to  the 
learned  Mazzochi,  Paslum  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians,  from  Dora,  a 
city  of  Phtnida^  the  parent  of  that  race  and 
name,  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in  Italy. 
It  was  first  called  Poseian  or  Postan,  which  m 
Phenician  signifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  It  was  afterwards  invaded,  and  its 
TOimitive  inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chr£tian 
era.  Under  its  new  masters  Pastum  assumed 
the  Greek  appellation  Posidonia,  of  the  same 
import  as  its  Phenician  name,  because  a  place 
of  great  opulence  and  magnitude,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  from  the  present  ruin 
southward  to  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  little 
town  still  called  from  its  ancient  destination 
AcropolL  The  Lucanians  afterwards  expelled 
the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  prosperity  of 
Posidonia,  which  was  in  turn  deserted,  and  left 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly;  vestiges  of  it 
are  still  visible  all  over  the  plain  of  Spiruizzo 
or  Saracino.  The  original  city  then  recovered 
its  first  name,  and  not  long  after  was  taken,  and 
at  length  colonized  by  the  Romans.  From  this 
period  Pashvm.  is  mentioned  almost  solely  by 
the  poets,  who,  from  Virgil  to  Claudian,  seem 
all  to  expatiate  with  delight  amid  its  gardens, 
and  grace  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  But 
unfortunately  the  flowery  retreats, 

Vidntra  roseria  Pasti, 

seem  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saracens,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of 
the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  plunder- 
ed Pastum,  and  at  length  compelled  its  remain- 
mg  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them 
Capaccio  Vecchio  and  Novo  are  supposed  to 
owe  their  origin ;  both  these  towns  are  situate 
on  the  hills :  the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  of  PeeOwoL  It  will  natural- 
ly be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
successively  in  possession  of  Peest/um  the  edi- 
fices which  still  subsist  are  to  be  ascribed ;  not 
to  the  Romans,  who  never  seem  to  hare  adopted 


the  genuine  Doric  style :  the  Sybarites  are  ttid 
to  have  occupied  the  neighbouring  plain ;  the 
Dorians  therefore  appear  to  have  the  fairest 
claim  to  these  majestic  and  everlasting  monu- 
ments. But  at  what  period  were  they  erected  ) 
to  judge  from  their  form  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture now  in  existence.  In  beholding  them 
and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon 
heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  manner,  and  the  first  attempt  to  pass 
from  the  immense  masses  of  the  former  to  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  latter.  In  fact  the 
temples  cf  Pastum,  Agrigentum,  and  Aikens, 
seem  instances  of  the  commencement,  the  im- 
provement, and  the  perfection  of  the  Doric  or- 
der." Eustace. 

Pagasje,  or  Pagaba,  a  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  with  an 
harbour  and  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
The  ship  Argo  was  built  there,  as  some  suppose, 
and,  according  to  Propertius,  the  Argonauts  set 
sail  from  that  harbour.  From  that  circumstance, 
not  only  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts 
themselves,  were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pagasaus.  Pliny  confounds  Pa^ase 
with  Demetrias,  but  they  are  different,  and  the 
latter  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer, who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demetrias 
for  its  conveniences.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  1,  L  8^ 
V.  34a.'-lAUMn.  2,  V.  715,  1.  6,  v.  400.— JMWa, 
2,  c.  3  and  L-^Strab.  9.—Properi.  1,  el.  20,  v. 
ir-'Plin.  4,  c.  S.—ApoUan.  Rhod.  1,  v.  238,  Ac. 

Pagaseticus,  and  Pagasttes  amus,  sometimes 
called  likewise  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  the  bay  upon 
which  the  town  of  Pagaaae  was  situated.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 

Pal£,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now 
St.  Bonifacio. 

PaljeapOlis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.    Strab. 

Paljepaphos,  the  ancient  townof  Paphos,  in 
Cjrprus,  adjoining  to  the  new.    Strab.  14. 

Paljepharsalits,  the  ancient  name  of  Phar- 
salus  in  Thessaly.    C<ss.  B.  A.  48. 

Pal£polis,  a  town  of  Campania,  built  by  a 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards  was 
erected..  Liv.  8,  e.  22. 

Pal£8te,  a  village  of  Epirus,  near  Oricus 
where  Caesar  first  l^ded  with  his  fleet.  Lucan 
5,  V.  460. 

PaljestIna,  a  countiy  of  Asia,  south  of 
CoBlosyria,  and  having  on  the  west  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  in  the  sacred  writing 
the  Great  Sea,  which  extended  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  south 
was  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  east  the  spacious 
barrens  of  Arabia  Deserta.  "  It  is  agreed  that 
the  name  of  Palastina  is  derived  from  the  PM- 
1  istines.  For  notwithstanding  that  the  Hebrew 
people  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  the 
Philistines  maintained  possession  of  a  maritime 
countrv,  which  extended  to  the  limits  of  Elgypt. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  tne 
Syrians  who,  by  a  greater  attachment  to  this 
people  than  to  a  nation  originally  foreign  in  the 
country,  have  given  occasion  to  the  extension  of 
the  name  of  Paleestine,  which  is  found  in  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  which  the 
Jewish  writers  have  since  adopted  in  the  same 
extent.'   In  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century, 
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llUeibame  was  commimicated  to  three  provin- 
ces ;  first,  second,  and  third.  And  the  teujt  oc- 
copied  Arabia  Petrea."  JD^AnmiUe,  The  first 
occupations  to  be  noticed,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  countiy,  are  those  called  the  Jewish  and 
Oanaanitish,  neither  of  which  belong  m  strict- 
ness to  classical  f^ography.  Accorainj^  to  the 
former,  a  number  of  people,  for  the  greater  part 
of  unknown  origin  and  race,  possessed  in  vari- 
ous apporticmments  the  whole  of  Palestine;  and 
according  to  the  other,  the  12  tribes,  so  distin- 
guished m  Scripture,  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  same  extent  of  territory.  On  the 
west,  however,  the  Philistines  disputed  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  coast  from  Joppa  to 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  Over  all  the  tribes  the 
power  and  dominion  were  vested  in  the  first 
anointed  king,  and  from  him  transferred  to  the 
unambitious  father  of  the  Jewish  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  the  lowly  and  virtuous  David.  "  The 
despotism  exercised  by  Solomon  created  a  strong 
re-action,  which  was  immediately  felt  on  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Rehoboam.  This  prince,  re- 
jecting the  advice  of  his  aged  counsellors,  and 
following  that  of  the  younger  and  more  violent, 
soon  hadthe  misfortune  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  bis  kingdom  wrested  from  him.  In  reply  to 
the  address  of  his  people,  who  entreated  an 
alleviation  of  their  Durdens,  he  declared,  that 
instead  of  requiring  less  at  their  hands  he  should 
demand  more.  '  My  father  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  I  will  add  to  your  voke ;  my  father  chas- 
tised yoa  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions.'  Such  a  resolution,  expressed  in 
language  at  once  so  contemptuous  and  severe, 
alienated  from  his  ?ovemment  ten  tribes,  who 
Bought  a  more  indulgent  master  in  Jeroboam,  a 
declared  enemy  of  the  house  of  David.  Hence 
the  orif  in  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Judah;  and  hence,  too, 
the  disgraceful  contentions  between  these  kin- 
dred states,  which  acknowledged  one  religion, 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
Arms  and  negotiation  proved  equally  unavail- 
in{[,  in  repeated  attempts  which  were  made  to  re- 
unite the  Hebrews  under  one  sceptre:  till  at 
length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  younger  people 
were  subdued  by  Shalmaneser,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  Assyria,  who  carried  them  away 
-captive  into  the  remoter  provinces  of  his  vast  em- 
pire. Jeroboam  had  erected  in  his  kingdom  the 
emblems  of  a  lesspure  faith,  to  which  he  confined 
the  attention  of  his  subjects ;  while  the  frequent 
wars  that  ensued,  and  the  treaties  formed  on 
either  side  with  the  Gentile  nations  on  their  re- 
spective borders,  soon  completed  the  estrange- 
ment which  ambition  had  beffun.  Little  attached 
to  the  native  line  of  princes,  tiie  Israelites  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventu- 
rers, who  had  no  qualities  to  recommend  tbem 
"besides  military  courage  and  an  irreconcilable 
hatred  towards  the  more  legitimate  claimants  of 
the  house  of  David.  The  kingdom  of  Judah,  less 
distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  usurpers,  and 
being  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  patriotism 
\ff  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
continued,  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  Eg^  and  Assyria,  which  now  began 
to  contend  m  earnest  for  the  possession  of  Pa- 
teatine.    Several  endearoura  were  made  even 


after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  unite  the 
energies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  thereby  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  sacred  territory 
a  little  longer.  But  a  pitiful  jealou^  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  aversion  ^nerated  by  a  long 
course  of  hostile  aggression  ;  while  the  over- 
whelming hosts,  which  incessantly  issued  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  of 
battle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  left 
to  the  feeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
master.  A  siege,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued fifteen  or  sixteen  monihs,  terminated  in 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the 
captivity  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  His  two  sons  were  execu- 
ted in  his  presence,  after  which  his  eyes  were 
put  out;  when,  being  loaded  with  fetters,  he 
was  carried  to  Babylon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  event  now  alluded  to  took  place  exactly  six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  hence 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  530  prior  to  the 
same  ^eat  epoch.  Under  the  Persian  satraps, 
who  directed  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  their  own  high-priest,  to 
whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  rendered  the  obedience  which  was 
due  to  the  head  of  their  nation.  Their  pros- 
perity, it  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished  or 
mcreased  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reigns who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Cyrus ;  but  no  material  change  in  their  circum- 
stances took  place  until  the  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Asia, 
and  given  a  new  d3masty  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.  The  struggles  which  ensued  between 
these  powerful  states  frequently  involved  the 
interests  of  the  Jews,  and  made  new  demands 
upon  their  allegiance ;  although  it  is  admitted, 
that  as  each  was  desirous  to  conciliate  a  people 
who  claimed  Palestine  for  their  unalienable 
heritage,  the  Hebrews  at  large  were,  during  two 
centuries,  treated  with  much  liberality  and  fa- 
vour. But  this  generosity  or  forbearance  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  AntiochusEpiphanes. 
who,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  insurrections,  and 
harassed  by  the  events  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
in  Egypt,  directed  his  angry  passions  against 
the  Jews.  The  severities  of  Antiochus,  which 
had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish people,  called  forth  in  a  hostile  attitude  the 
brave  family  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  valour 
and  perseverance  enabled  them  to  dispute  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine.  But  the  victorious  Maccabiees, 
who  had  delivered  their  country  from  the  op- 
pression of  foreigners,  encountered  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  the  factlousspirit  of  their  own 
people.  ■  Alcimus,  a  tool  of  the  Syrians,  assum- 
ed the  title  of  high-priest,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
ofiice  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  institutions  of  Moses.  In  this  emer- 
gency Judas  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
who  willingly  extended  their  protection  to  con- 
federates so  likely  to  aid  their  ambitious  views 
in  the  east ;  but  before  the  republic  could  inter- 
pose her  arms  in  his  behalf,  the  Hebrew  general 
tad  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle."  RvsM's  Pa- 
UUim.  Aflera  long  series  of  wars  and  domea- 
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Ue  djsuten,  Palestine  received  fhmi  the  Ro- 
miuis  a  monarch,  in  the  person  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  Rome, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  3ke  functions  of  royal- 
ty in  this  land,  now  fast  faUinf  from  its  faith. 
m  the  reign  of  Augustus,  with  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod,  ended  the  Is- 
raelitish  rule  in  Jerusalem,  which  then  became 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  a  province 
of  the  empire,  and  Pontius  Pilate  succeeded  as 
second  governor  of  this  dependancv.  But  thus 
shorn  of  even  the  show  of  independence,  Pales- 
tine was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  domestic  peace  in 
slavery  j  and  the  commotions  and  tumults  which 
mark  her  history  as  a  province,  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Titus,  are  in  no  degree  an 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  dependant  to 
republican  government  in  securing  order  and 
tranqnillitv.  Under  the  Romans  me  distribu- 
tion of  Palestine  was  into  GHililaea  Superior  and 
Galilaea  Inferior,  Samaria,  Judaea,  subdivided 
into  Judaea  Propria  and  Pentapolisand  Idumaea, 
and  Peraea  beyond  the  Hermon  mons,  belong- 
ing to  Arabia,  and  comprising  the  districts  of 
Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batauasa,  Auranitls, 
Itursa.  Decapolis,  Peraea  Propria,  Ammonitis 
and  Moahiiis.  Under  Constaniine,  as  all  his 
empire  had  been  subjected  to  a  novel  division ; 
80  also  was  a  new  distribution  effected  m  the 
counties  of  Palestine,  viewed  perhaps  with  some 
favour  by  that  emperor ;  though  many  authors, 
and  among  them  Malte-Brun,  refer  these  divi- 
sions to  a  much  earlier  period.  Palestine  was 
then  divided  into  Paia»tina  Prima,  including 
Samaria,  Judasa  Propria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines ;  Secnnda,  comprising  Galilaea,  Qnn- 
lonitis,  and  Decapolis; andTertia,  comprehend- 
ing the  countries  of  Id  umsa  and  ArabiaPetrsa. 
The  most  remarkable  geographical  features  of 
Palestine  are  treated  of  under  the  particular  di 
visions  to  which  they  belong ;  the  mountains  of 
Libanus  upon  the  northern  frontier,  the  Hermon 
upon  the  east,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  sacred  Jordan,  as  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  indeed,  m  some  measure,  to  the 
whole,  may  be  separately  particularized.  The 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  by  which  we  recognise  ihis  coun- 
try in  the  inspired  writings  as  the  country  of 
the  chosen  people,  of  their  glory,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  their  destruction,  after  having  ceased 
in  a  great  measure  during  the  period  of  its  bon- 
dage, revives  when  we  contemplate  it  as  the 
country  of  ihe  Crusades,  of  the  enlightened  and 
generous  empire  of  Saladin,  of  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Richard  of  England,  and  as  the  bril- 
liant field  of  glory  for  the  chivalry  of  Prance; 
but  the  empire  of  the  Turks  has  again  deprived 
it  of  all  consideration,  and  the  civilized  world 
has  ceased  to  regard  the  population  of  that 
country  in  connexion  with  its  former  inhabit- 
ants and  its  earlier  fortunes. 

Paljettrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.    Strab.  16. 

Pat.at!ntx8  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  larg^ 
est  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built. 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well 
as  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Augustus,  and  all  the 
succeeding  emperors;  from  which  circumstance 
fhe  wold  PalaHim  has  ever  aince  been  applied 
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Palatine  hill  received  its  name  from  the  goddoi 
PaUSj  or  from  ihe  word  PalaUnit  who  original- 
Iv  inhabited  the  place,  or  from  balan  or  paiam, 
tne  bleaiings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent 
there,  or  perhaps  from  the  Mtonles,  nHmderinf, 
because  £vander,  when  he  came  to  aettle  m 


Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  i 
them  ail  one  society.  There  were  some  g 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  called 
Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio.  Cau. 
6Z.—md.  13,  V.  lO^.-^Uv.  1,  c  7  and  33^ 
Ond.  Akt.  14,  v.  8S3.~Jim;.  9,  v.  S3.~Aiir- 
tial.  1,  ep.  Tl.^Varro,  de  L,  L.  4,  c  3.— Cfc. 
in  CatU.  1. 

Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Palibothra,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now  to 
be  Fatna,  or  according  to  others.  AHuknhai. 
Strab.  15. 

PAijacOiiQii,  or  PalicOrum  Stiomuii,  «  snl- 
phureons  pool  in  Sicily. 

Pauurcs,  now  A/oAu,  a  river  of  AirkaL  with  a ' 
town  ol  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  at  the  wert 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean.    Strak.  17. 

PALLANTiuM,  a  towu  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  orici- 
nates.  Virgil  says  it  was  called  after  Pallas^ the 
^ndfatherof  Evander ;  bntDionysius  derives 
Its  name  from  Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Dionys.  1,  c.  31.— Ftr^.  JBn.  8,  v.  64  and  341. 

Pallantu,  a  town  of  Spain,  uaw'PaiemeiAf 
on  the  river  Cea.    JM?^,  2,  c  6. 

Pallene,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  between 
the  Toronaic  and  the  Thermaic  gulfis.  "It  is  said 
to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegra, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-bom  Titans.  This  peninsula 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth, 
on  which  formerly  stood  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Poiidaea,  foun  ded  by  the  Corinthians, 
though  at  what  period  is  not  apparent ;  it  mu^^ 
however,  have  existed  some  time  before  the 
Persian  war,  as  we  loiow  from  Herodotus  that 
it  sent  troops  to  Platsa,havine  already  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  on  their  march  into 
Greece."    Cram. 

Palmaria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarracina, 
in  Latium.    Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  country, 
called  from  this  place  the  Palmyrene,  in  Syria, 
between  Arabia  Peserta,  the  Euphrates,  and 
mount  Libanus.  "  From  Bdm{Uh,OT  rather  from 
Famieh,  an  ancient  Roman  roaa  leads  to  Pal- 
myra, the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  immortal  Zenobiaand  the  elegant 
Longinus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Aleppo,  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Damascus,  in  a  small  district  surrounded 
with  deserts.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  is  all  at 
once  arrested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  ruins; 
arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  on 
every  hand :  one  colonnade,  4000  feet  long,  is 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  mausoleum.  Time 
has  partially  preserved  the  peristyles,  the  in- 
tercolumnations,  and  tablatures;  the  elegance 
of  the  design  eauals  throughout  the  richness  of 
the  materials.  These  magnificent  ruins  present 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  hovels  of  wild  Arabs, 
now  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  in  for- 
mer times  emulated  Rome.  Every  spd  of  groimd 
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iBterrenJiig  between  tfat  wills  and  colmmis  is 
laid  out  in  pUntations  of  com  and  olives,  enclos- 
ed by  mod  walls.  There  are  two  rivers,  the 
waters  of  which,  when  jadicionsly  distribnted, 
must  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  the  ancient  mhabitants,  but  are 
now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sand." 
MaUe-Brun. 

pAMisoa,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  Herodot,  7,  c.  lSd,^Plin,  4,  c.  8. 
— IL  Another  of  Messenia  in  PelopoDnesus. 

PiMPHTUA.  a  province  of  Ada  Mioor,  an- 
ciently called  Mopsopia.  It  was  bounded  by 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  by  a  part  of  the  same 
conntrv  and  by  Lycia  on  the  west,  by  the  sea 
n|K»  the  south,  and  by  Cilicia  onihe  east.  The 
principal  river  of  this  district  was  the  Caiarac- 
tes,  and  in  the  northem  parts  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains separated  from  Pamphylia  proper  that  part 
of  Pisiaia  which  was  called  Isauria.  The  parts 
on  the  searcoajjt  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
district  called  Pisidia,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  separate  country.  It  abounded  with 
pastures,  vines,  and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
Grecian  colony.  S^ab.  14.— JMs/a,  1.— Pa«a. 
7,  c.  a— Pttn.  5,  c.  26,^Liv.  37,  c.  23  and  40. 

Pancbaa,  Panchea,  I.  or  Panckaia^  an  isl- 
and of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphylius 

had  a  ma^ificent  temple. II.  A  part  of 

Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  perfumes  which  it  produced.  Virg. 
G.  3,  V.  139,  1.  4,  V.  379.— C«Z«c.  m.—OcuL 
Met,  1,  V.  309.— IX<»d.  b.—lAtcret.  3,  v.  417. 

Pahdatabia,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  now  called  Sanla  Maria, 

FjMDoeUt  L  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aciris,  near  the  ruins  of  Heraclea. 
"  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhns,  stsiies  that  the 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the 
Romans  was  fought  between  Heraclea  and 
Pandosia,  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  ac- 
tion took  place  near  the  former  town.  The 
bronze  tables  of  Heraclea  also  distinctly  men- 
tion Pandosia  as  being  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  a 
great  question,  however,  has  arisen  among  to- 
pognqphers  relative  to  this  place,  which  remains 
still  undecided.  Are  we  to  identify  this  city 
with  the  well-known  Pandosia,  which  Strabo 
and  Liyy  allude  to  in  speaking  of  Alexander, 
king  of  EpiruSjWhomet  his  death  in  its  vicinity  1 
We  apprehend  we  ought  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tiTC.  And  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Maz- 
zocchi,  Holsteoius,  and  other  modem  antioua- 
ries.  Romanelli,  however,  endeavours  to  aaapt 
aJl  the  citations  of  ancient  writers  to  one  and 
the  same  city,  which  he  places  at  Anglana." 

Cram. IL  Another,  in  the  country  of  the 

Bnitii,  near  Cosentia,  well  known  "  in  history 
as  having  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  Cluverius  disco- 
vered, with  his  usual  penetration,  that  this 
Pandosia  must  have  belonged  to  the  Brutii; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Lucanian  town  of  the  sataae  name,  as  the  Hera- 
clsean  Tables,  which  principally  attest  chat  fact, 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  precise  po- 
sition, however,  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Brutian  Pandosia,  remains  yet  uncertain. 
The  early  Calabrian  antiquaries  placed  it  at 
Castd  Fh-ancOj  about  five  miles  from  Coseitza. 
P'Anville  lays  it  down,  in  his  map  of  ancient 
ICaly,  near  La^  and  CireUtit  on  the  confines  of 


Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may  have 
stood  between  Consentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modem  critics  have,  with  greater  probability, 
sought  its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction, 
near  the  village  of  Mtndocino^  between  Con- 
sentia and  the  sea,  a  hill  with  three  summits 
having  been  remarked  there,  which  answers  to 
the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

Yiop&oila  rpuctfXwM,  v«Xvy  were  \ad»  i\i»nis, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Maresante^  or  Ar^ 
conii."    Cram. 

Pangjeus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Mons  CaraminuSj  and  ioined  to  mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus. 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  difierent  nations.  It 
was  on  this  mountain  that  Lycurgus,  the  Thra- 
cian  king,  was  tom  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheus 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  listen  to  his  song. 
It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Skrodot. 
5,  c.  16,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  113.— Fir^.  O.  4,  v.  462. 
—-Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  739.— TA«<:yrf.  2.—lAtcan. 
1,  V,  679, 1.7,  V.  482. 

Paniontum,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  My- 
cale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safely  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  good  of  all  the  nation ;  whence  (.he 
name  vayiuviov,  aU  Ionia.  The  deputies  of  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled  there  were 
those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Ephesos,  Le- 
bedos,  Colophon,  Clazomens,  Phorcaea,  Teos, 
Ch  ios,  Samos,  and  Eryihrae.  If  the  bull  offered 
in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen 
of  the  highest  ikvour,  as  the  sound  was  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  as  in  some 
manner  it  resembled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  Herodot.  1,  c.  148,  etc-^Strad.  14. 
—Msla,  1,  c.  17. 

PANICS,  or  Paneus,  a  mountain  belonging  to 
the  ridge  called  Anti-Libanus.  It  gave  rise  to 
the  head-springs  of  the  Jordan  (  Vid..  Jordanes), 
and  on  it  between  these  fountains,  stood  ihe  city 
of  Paneas.  "  On  the  partition  of  the  states  of 
Herod  among  his  children,  Philip,  who  bad  the 
Trachonitis,  gave  to  the  city  of  Paneas  the  name 
of  CasareAy  to  which  was  annexed  by  distinc- 
tion the  surname  of  Philip.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  resumption  of  its  primitive  de- 
nomination, pronounced  Banias,  more  purely 
than  Belines,  as  it  is  written  by  the  historians 
ofihecTosades."    jyAnviUe. 

Pannonu,  a  largeconntry  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  bv  the  country  of  the  Jazyiges 
MelanastiB,  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Danube, 
on  the  west  by  Noricam,  and  by  Alyricum  on 
the  south,  corresponding  in  tnodem  geography 
to  Hnngarv  west  of  the  Danube,  Slavonia,  and 
Croatia.  "  In  the  war  which  Au^stus,  then 
called  Octavins,  waj^d  with  the  lapydes  and 
the  Dalmatians  of  lilyricum,  the  Roman  arms 
had  penetrated  to  the  Pannotians.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Tiberius,  who  commanded  in  these 
countries,  to  reduce  Pannonia  into  a  province. 
It  was  divided  in  Ihe  time  of  the  Antonines  into 
Superior  and  Inferior ;  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ArrabOj  or  Raab,  in  the  Danube,  formed  . 
the  separation  of  it,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Af- 
terwards we  find  cm^gred  tke  itms  first  and 
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•econd,  as  in  the  other . 

and  in  a  later  age  a  tHird,  under  the  naide  of 
Valeria^  between  the  former  two.  This  second, 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  Drav€  and  Save^  ob- 
tain^ the  name  of  Savia,  which  now  gives  to  a 
canton  of  this  country  the  name  of  Po-Savia; 
expressing,  in  the  Slavonic  language,  a  situar- 
tion  adjacent  to  the  Sav€.  Among  the  several 
people  which  are  named  in  the  extent  of  Pan- 
noma,  the  Scordisci  and  the  TYmrisd  are  par- 
ticularly noted.  Ckiuls  by  ori^,  and  far  re- 
moved firom  their  ancient  dwelling  as  the  Boii, 
they  were  separated  by  Afinu  ClamUuSf  which 
appears  to  extend  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Save."  jyAnviUe,  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Empire,  Pannonia  became  successively  the  pos- 
session of  almost  every  barbarous  nation  that 
now  tumultttou^  thronged  within  the  limits  of 
the  Danube.  The  Gkxhs  and  Vandals  were 
in  turn  dislodged,  and  the  Lombards,  on  their 
invasion  of  Italy  under  Alboin,  left  to  an  equal- 
ly barbarous  race,  the  Hungarians,  this  coun- 
try, no  longer  the  subject  of  imperial  protection, 
or  the  object  of  imperial  care ;  and  no  uation  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  consists  of  a  more 
heterogeneous  population.  "  Different  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  the  ancient  cross 
of  St.  Stephen ;  the  Magiari  came  thither  on 
their  swift  horses  from  the  banks  of  the  Wol^ ; 
the  SUnodk  descended  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  or  Norican  Alps ;  the  Gkrmans  and 
WaUachian  shepherds  advanced  along  the  Da- 


;  eos- 
J  from 

each  other  in  their  rites  and  observances." 
MaUe-Brvn.  The  same  author  elsewhere  re- 
marks, "  the  MugiarsoT  Hungarians  form  three 
fourths  of  the  population  in  the  Trans-DanubisLn 
circle,  and  the  western  frontiers  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Germans.  The  Vandals  are  most 
numerous  in  the  counties  of  Szalad  and  Szvr 
meg,  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Oedenlnirg  and  Eisenbwrg,  Their 
name  has  excited  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  aneient  Vandals,  who  fled  for  refb^e  to 
Pannonia,  continued  during  forty  years  citizens 
of  Rome ;  they  committed  afterwards  dreadful 
devastations,  but  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nion they  were  of  Gk>thic  origin.  The  Vandals 
of  Hungary  call  themselves  SUrvenes^  their  dia- 
lect is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  other  Slavo- 
nic trib»,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colooy  of 
the  Windes  or  Werhdes  in  Styria^  and  differ  at 
present  from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to 
protestantism."  The  principal  rivers  of  Pan- 
nonia, besides  the  Danube,  were  the  Sarus,  the 
Draviis,  and  the  Arrabona ;  while  the  Claudius 
mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius  constituted  ano- 
ther geographical  feature.  The  chief  towns 
were  Gamuntum  in  the  north,  and  Sirmiumon 
the  Sarus  in  the  south. 

PanofGus,  the  city  of  Pan,  a  town  of  Es^pt, 
called  also  Ckenmis.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where  he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  statute,  fascino  lotigissimo 
etencto.    Diod.  b.-^Strab,  17. 

Panormus,  I.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  by  the  Phcenicians,  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
Caiinaginiaos  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at  last  taken 
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with  difficulty  by  the  Romans.    Mija^.  cTw-* 

Ual.  14,  V.  283. ^U.  A  town  of  the  ThradBii 

Chersonesus. III.  A  town  of  Ionia,  neaF 

Ephesus.— IV.  Another  in  Crete. V.  Im 

Macedonia. VI.  Achaia. VII.  SamosL 

Pantaoyab,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after  running 
a.  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  rugged 
stones  and  precipices.  Virg,  jEn,  3,  v.  6^. — 
Mai,  14,  v.  23Si,^and.  Fkut.  4,  v.  471. 

Purr  ANUS  LACDs,  the  lake  of  Imna^  is  sito- 
atei  in  ApuUa.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frento* 
Piin.  3,  c.  12. 

Pantheon,  a  celebrated  temole  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agriopa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  to  ail  the  gods^  whence  the  name  wa% 
Ocof .  It  was  struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after,  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  it^ 
and  It  still  remains  at  Rome,  converted  into  a 
Christian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  curious.. 
Plin.  36,  c.  lb.—MiireeU.  16,  c  10.  "  The 
Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
of  republican  architecture,  and  of  course  more 
ancient  than  the  portico,  wf&ich,  as  its  inscripUoii 
imports,  was  erected  uy  Agrippa  about  tnirty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  whether 
the  temple  was  buih  at  the  same  tiiae,  or  ]^r- 
haps  one  hundred  years  before  its  portico,  is  « 
matter  of  little  consequence,  as  it  i|$  on  the  whole 
the  most  ancient  edince  that  now  remains  in  a 
state  of  foil  and  almost  perfect  preservalioD* 
The  square  of  the  Pantheon,  or  JPiazza  delta 
RaUntda,  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an  ob- 
elisk, and  terminated  by  the  portico  of  AgrippL 
This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a  double  rsinge 
of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.  Between 
the  middle  colunms,  which  are  a  little  further  re> 
moved  from  each  other  than  the  others,  a  pas- 
sage opens  to  the  brazen  portals,  which,  as  tney 
unfold,  expose  to  viewacircnlarnall  of  immense 
extent,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  Hghted 
solely  from  above.  It  is  iwived  and  lined  wfth 
marble.  Its  cornice  of  while  marble  is  support- 
ed by  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters  of 
QiaUo  antieo ;  in  the  circumference  there  are 
eight  niches,  and  between  these  niches  are  eight 
altars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less  siie 
but  of  the  same  materials.  The  niches  were 
ancientlyoccupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities; 
the  intermediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  for 
the  inferior  powers.  The  proportions  of  this 
temple  are  admirable  for  the  ef^  intended  to  be 
proauced ;  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter, 
and  its  dome  not  an  oval  out  an  exact  hemi- 
sphere. The  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
ctinrch  bv  Pope  Boniface  IV.  about  the  year 
609,  and  has  since  that  period  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontifl^."    EusUtce, 

Panticapjeum,  now  Ktreke,  a  town  of  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  by  the'  kings  of  Bosphoros.  It 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bosphorus.  Mithridates  the  great  died 
there.    PZtn.— S»r«&. 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  European  Sertbia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be 
the  Samara  of  the  modems.    Berodoi.  4,  c.  54w 

Paphlaoonu,  a  countrv  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  separated  by  the  Parthenius  from  Bithynia 
ontheweat;  the  mountains  ofGMatia  lay  upon 
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itosoaUi ;  on  thesooth-east  the  river  Halvs  form- 
edits  dividing  Line  towards  Pontas :  ana  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Enxine  wa&hed  it  on  tne  north  and 
north-east,  from  the  month  of  the  Parthenius  to 
that  of  the  Halys.  "  Till  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  ibis  eonntry  was  occupied  by  the  Benetiy 
who  are  pretended  to  have  afterwards  passed  in- 
to Italy,  m  confounding  their  name  with  that  of 
ihe  VemetL  There  ia  an  ambiguity  concerning 
the  limits  of  Paphlaconia  and  Galatia.  Gangra 
was  the  metropolisof  the  former  province  under 
the  lower  empire ;  yet  the  local  poaitiun  of  this 
caiy,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  a  Gralatian  prince,  as  king  De- 
jotarns,  seem  to  favour  the  claim  of  Galatia 
daring  the  ages  of  antiquity.'*    jyAnvUle, 

Paphos,  a  famous  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1 184  vears 
oefore  Christ,  by  Agapenor,  at  the  head  or  a  co- 
lony from  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
particularly  worshipped  there,  and  all  male  ani- 
mals were  offered  on  her  altars,  which,  though 
100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with  the  profusion 
of  Ar^an  frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were 
Tery  effeminate  and  lascivious,  and  the  young 
virgins  were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place, 
to  ^  a  dowry  by  prostitution.  Strab.  8,  &c. — 
Ptea.  S,  c.  9&— JMUa,  2,  e.  Z^Hemer,  Od.  8. 
— Fw.  .Sn.  1,  V.  419,  Ac.  1. 10,  v.  51,  do.— 
mrai.  Ijtfrf.  30,  V.  h-^TacU,  A.  3,  c.  6fi^  B.  2, 
c  52.  "  There  were  rwo  cities  of  the  name  of 
Papkos:  the  more  ancient,  which  had  received 
Venus  when  issuing  from  the  (bam  of  the  sea ; 
and  a  new  one  which  has  prevailed,  preserving 
it&  name  under  the  form  of  Bafo,  or  Bafa, 
lyAnviOe, 

pARADfflUfl,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 

PUn.  5,  c.  ^.^Strai,  16. In  the  plains  of 

Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a  gar- 
den beautifully  planted  witn  trees,  and  called 
Balsami  Paraduus. 

Paratacs,  or  Tacbni,  a  people  between 
BAedia  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de- 
feated bv  Enmenes.  C.  Nep.  in  Eum,  8.— jStro^. 
llandl&-P2tii.6,c.96. 

PAajBTONiuM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  west  of 
Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped.  The 
word  ParaUmius  is  used  to  slgninr  Egyptian, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexandria,  which 
was  situate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17. 
^Plar.  4,  c.  U.—Liuum.  3,  v.  395, 1.  10,  v.  9. 
—Ond.  Ma.  9,  V.  712.  A.  2,  el.  13,  v.  7. 

pARmD,  a  people  of  Gaul.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  thiscountrv,  according  to  the  Commen- 
taries, the  Parisii  belong  to  Celtica  and  Belgica, 
their  posKssions  occupying  either  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Their  capital  was  Lutetia,  called  from 
Uiem  Parisiorum,  the  citj  of  Paris,  Vid.  lAUe- 
tia.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  3. 

Parhos,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.    Slrah. 

Parivm,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus  was 
bom,  as  some  aay.  S^ab.  lO.^Plin,  7,  c.  2, 1. 
38»c.5. 

Paeha,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisahnna,  belong- 
ing in  the  earlv  agn  to  the  Boii.  It  stood  on  the 
THa  iBmvtia,  by  a  little  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  which,  like  itself,  has  retained  its  old  appel- 
lation. This  town  was  of  great  antiquity,  being 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  or  perhaps,  even  before 
their  invasion,  by  the  Tuscans.    In  the  civil 
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wars  Parma  espoused  the  caose  of  Anfioinr, 
and  suffered  greiatly  on  the  final  success  of  ma 
worthless  competitor.  The  poet  Cassius  and 
the  critic  Macrobios  were  bom  there.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  509.  Cic, 
Philip.  14.— X4«.  39,  c.  55. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis^riently 
called  LarnostoSf  from  the  boat  of  Deocalion 
(Xappm^)  which  was  carried  there  in  the  univer^ 
sal  deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Parnassus 
from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Cleobu- 
la,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  The  soil  was  barren,  but  the  val- 
leys and  the  green  woods  that  cover  its  sides, 
rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  ana 
meditation.  "  Above  Delphi  rises  this  moun- 
tain, which  extends  from  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
cri  Ozols  to  the  extremity  of  Phocis.  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  where  it  joins  tne  chain  of 
CCla.  Towards  the  south-east  it  is  connected 
with  those  of  Helicon  and  the  other  Boeotian 
ridges.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
central  Greece,  and  retains  its  snows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  vear;  hence  the  epithets  so 
universallv  applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  The 
name  of  Famassus  does  not  occur  in  the  Diad, 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Odjrssey, 
where  Ulysses  recounts  his  adventure  in  hunt- 
ing a  bore  with  Autolycus,  and  his  sons.  Its 
summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Two 
loftv  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  Delphi, 
and  obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of 
iiK^prHftoi,  or  the  two-headed.  The  celebrated 
Castallan  fount  pours  down  the  cleft  or  chasm 
between  these  two  summits,  being  fed  by  Uie 
perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus."    Cram. 

Parnes,  (etis^')  "now  Nozta^  the  highest 
mountain  of  Attica,  rises  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  that  province,  being  connected  with  Pen- 
telicus  to  the  south,  and  towards  Boeotia  with 
Cithaeron.  '  It  is  intermingled,'  says  Dodwell, 
'  with  a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well 
wooded  rocks  and  precipices,  and  richly  diver- 
sified with  scenery,  which  is  at  once  grand  and 
picturesque ;  its  summit  commands  a  view  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country.'  Pausanias  says  that 
on  mount  Pames  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Pamethius,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semaieus. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears."  Cram. 

Pahopamisub,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stony  Girdle,  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.  Strab.  15.  This  extensive 
chain  belonged,  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to 
Aria,  which  it  separated  from  Bactriana,  and, 
ranning  east  into  Scythia,  covered  all  the  north 
of  India,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  river  from 
which  that  country  takes  its  name.  This  will 
make  it  correspond  to  the  •Bindoo  Coosk  moun- 
tains of  Aff^kaniUany  on  the  northern  borders 
of  Cahul,  from  which  the  HvmdUik  mountains 
diverge  towards  the  south ;  the  Indus  making 
its  ways  through  the  defiles  which  separate  these 
lofty  chains. 

Paroroa,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 

Haemus.    Liv.  39,  c.  27. II.  A  town  of 

Peloponnesus. III.  A  district  of  Phrygia 

Magna.    Strab.  12. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy- 
rlades,  about  seven'  and  a  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twentv-eight  from  Deloiv.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos, 
that  is,  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  m 
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eiittikfeirence,  a  measure  which  some  of  the 
modems  huve  extended  to  fifty  and  eren  eighty 
nules.    It  has  borne  the  diffisrent  names  of  Pac- 
Ha^  Minoa,  Biria,  Dnutrias,  Zaeffntkus^  On- 
iamis,  and  JEfyieassa.    It  received  the  name  of 
Faros,  which  it  still  beacs,  from  Faros,  a  son 
of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of  Farrnaslus. 
The  island  of  Faros  was  rich  and  powerfVil,  and 
well  known  for  its  famous  marble,  which  was 
always  osed  by  the  best  statuaries.     The  best 
qnarries  were  those  of  Marpesos,  a  mountain 
where  still  caverns,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
depth,  are  seen  by  modem  travellers^  and  admir- 
ed as  the  source  from  whence  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  and  the  porticos  of  Greece  received  their 
splendour.    According  to  Fliny,  tbe  quarries 
were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in  the  clearest 
weather,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamp : 
from  which  circumstance  the  Greeks  have  called 
the  nuurble  Lychnites,  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.    Faros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle 
which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons.    The  capital  city  was  called  Fa- 
roa.     it  was  first  peopled  by  the  Fhcsnicians, 
and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it. 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  because 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Fompey.    Archilochus 
was  bom  there.    The  Parian  marbles,  perhaps 
better  known  b^  the  appellation  of  AnndeliaUj 
were  engraved  in  this  island  in  ci^ital  letters, 
B.  C.  964,  and,  as  a  valuable  chronicle,  preserv- 
ed the  most  celebrated  epochas  of  Greece  from 
the  year  1569  B.  G .     These  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  procured  originally  by  M.  de  Pei- 
risc,  a  Frenchman,  and  aflerwardspurchased  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Frideanxpublished  an  account  of  all 
the  inscriptions  in  1676.    Afeia,  2,  c.  7. — Sirdb. 
6.— C.  Aep.  in  MiU.  A  Alc.-^Vtrg.  jEn.  1,  V. 
693.  a.  3,  V.  34.— Ori4.  Met.  3,  v.  419, 1.  7,  v. 
466.— Pfi».  3,  c.  14, 1.  36,  c.  17.— />i«i.  6.  and 
7%uetfd.  \.—Berodot.  5^  Ac—Borat,  1,  od.  19, 
▼.6. 

ParrhIsil  "  The  Parrhasii  were  an  Arca- 
dian people,  apparently  on  the  Laconian  fron- 
tier ;  out  the  extent  and  position  of  their  terri- 
tory is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucydides 
says  their  oistrict  was  under  the  subjection  of 
ll£mtinea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia.  But 
Pausanias  seems  rather  to  assign  to  the  Farrha- 
si  a  more  western  situation ;  tor  he  names  as 
their  towns,  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Aca^ 
cesium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Megalopolis." 
Cram, 

pARTHENiiTs,  I.  a  rivcr  of  Fapblagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Euxme 
Sea  near  Sesamum ;  it  received  its  name  either 
because  tbe  virgin  Diana  (ira^rro<)  bathed  her- 
self there,  or  perhaps  it  received  it  from  the  pu- 
rity and  mildness  of  its  waters.    Berodot.  %  c. 

104.— PZin.  6,  c.  3. 11.    A  mountain  which 

formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Argolis  and  Arcadia.  Upon  this  mountain  it 
was  that  Fhilippldes,  the  Athenian  courier,  was 
said  to  have  been  met  by  the  god  Fan,  while 
on  his  way  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Sparta  against 

the  Persians. III.    A  river  of  European 

Samaiia.    Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  y.  49. 
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PiamgNON.  a  temple  df  AlkM,  MM  to 

Minerva.     V%d.  Atkentt. 
PiaTiiiNdplL     Vid.  JfeapeUt, 
FARTmi,  a  country  of  AioAi  bouided  cm  the 
east  by  Margiana,  on  the  n<»th  by  the  coontiy 
of  the  Derbies,  west  by  Hyrcanm,  and  south 
by  Aria.    This  was  the  proper  country  of  the 
Farthi,  While  subjects  <x  the  Persian  kings ; 
nor  was  it  till  about  the  year  of  Rome  504  thai 
they  established  an  independent  empire,  destin- 
ed to  make  head  against  the  Romans  themselves, 
oppressors  of  the  world.    Under  Arsaces  this 
new  state  commenced,  that  leader  rejecting  tbe 
claim  of  the  Syrian  king,  iknd  establishing  the 
independence  of  this,  then  inconsiderable  pro- 
vince.   The  ninth  in  succession  from  Arsaces 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  had  the 
honour  of  capturing  the  Roman  standards,which 
the  ambition  of  Rome  and  of  Crassushad  car- 
ried in  the  hope  of  planting  them  among  these 
independent  tribes.    Nor  did  the  usur|»ng  em- 
pire of  Europe  ever  succeed  in  redncmg  this 
people,  whose  government  existed  from  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  above,  till  the  year  of  our  em 
994,  when  it  was  destroyed  fajr  the  Persians,  and 
Parthia  became  again  a  province  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.    In  the  greatest  stretch  of  their  em- 
pire, the  Parthi  po^essed  an  extensive  territo- 
ry, to  which  they  never  imparled  their  name; 
and  the  greatest  surface  of  country  which  bore 
the  appellation  of  Parthia,  mi^  perhaps  be  de- 
scribed within  the  following  boimdaries:  Ark 
on  the  east.  HyrcaUia  on  the  north,  the  comtiy 
of  the  Median  Par»taceni  on  the  west,  and  the 
Carmanian  deserts  on  the  south.    Some  sup- 
pose that  the  present  capital  of  the  conntiy  is 
Duilt  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompylos.    Aceord- 
in|:  to  some  authors,  tbe  Parthians  were  Scj- 
thians  by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  me 
more  somhem  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  hte 
fixed  their  residence  near  Hyrcania.    The  Pat- 
thians  were  naturally  strong  and  wariike,  and 
were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
archers  in  the  world.    The  peculiar  enSlom  of 
discharging  their  arrows  while  they  Wei%  retir- 
ing full  speed ,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  the  poets,  who  all  bb- 
serve  that  their  flight  was  more  formidable  than 
their  attacks.     This  manner  of  fighting,  and 
the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with  watch 
it  was  performed,  gained  them  manyvi^ories. 
The  following^  extract  from  Mah«-BrUb  con- 
tains the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  in  re- 
gard to  the  origm  of  the  Parthi.    "  The  Par- 
thians, who,  two  centuries  after  (he  death  of 
Alexander,  re-established  in  great  glory  the  in- 
dependence of  Feisia,  were  Scytiiiafis  or  Sace, 
according  to  some  authors  of  middling  autho- 
rity.   Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  greater 
weighty  mention  them  simply  as  inhafaitanfs  of 
a  provmce  of  eastern  Persia.  Nothing  in  their 
habits  nor  in  the  names  of  their  kinp  gives  any 
indication  of  a  Scythian  origin,    m  short,  we 
may  consider  it  as  clear,  that  up  to  the  great  re- 
volution eflected  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan rel^on,  /ran,  or  Persia,  has,  in  gtaie- 
ral,  been  peopled  by  the  same  indigenous  race, 
divided  into  difierent  nations,  and  speaktegtlK 
same  language,  though  with  difierences  ordta- 
lect*'     Slrti.  9,  c.  6,  Ac.— Oyrl.  «,  c  11.-*- 
Flor.  3,  c.  5.— Fwy.  G.  3,  ▼.  31,  Ac    ASSn,  7, 
V.  606.— Opui  flH.  Ma.  1,  ifte.   /Inf.  5^  t.  fSQl 
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i-M.  Cte|ll40.— iBta{.  6.  e.  &— Pltn.  ft  c.  26. 

— LiuM».  1,  7. 230,  L  &  7.  fiO,  1. 10,  y.  53.~ 
JiaUm.  41,  c  l—BaroL  1,  od.  19,  v.  11,  l.S,od. 
13, 7, 17. 

Partbdh,  a  people  of  lUyricnm.  JUv,  29,  c 
19,  L  33,  c.  3<  1 44,  c.  96.—Su€L  Aug.  19.— 
CU.mPu.40 

PARTBYfiNE,  a  province  of  Parthia,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  tbocigh  some  authors  support  thai 
ii  id  the  name  of  Parthia  itself. 

Paboadbes,  now  Udiz  Dagi,  a  part  of  the 
mountain  range  that  separates  the  territories  oi' 
Pomus  and  Cappadocia. 

Pabamoada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Carmar 
nia.  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  veiy  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia were  always  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasar- 
gidfe  were  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  the  Achaemenides. 
"  Cyrus  had  there  his  tomb;  and  a  city  which 
preserves  the  name  of  Pasa,  or  JF\ua,  with  the 
surname  of  Kuri,  according  to  the  Persians, 
shows  08  the  position  of  Pasargades^  or  Pasa- 

Srdes;  for  the  name  is  also  thus  written :  and 
i  modem  termination  of  GJUrd,  to  the  names 
of  many  places  in  Persia,  may  authorize  this 
diversity.''  lyAniDiUe.'-Strab.  15.— Piii*.  8, 
€.  iiS.^ikr0doi,  I,  c  125.— iMUa,  3,  c  8. 

PiMABON,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kmgs  swore  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and 
to  defend  the  country.  Phu.  in  Purrk,—Liv. 
45,  c.  26  and  33. 

jPatala,  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, in  an  island  called  PataU.  The  river  here 
begins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Nile.    Pliny 

g laces  this  island  within  the  torrid  zone.   PUn, 
,  c.  1^.--Owri,  9,  c.  7.— iSKrflft.  15.— ^rriofi.  6, 
c.  17, 

Patara,  {prum,)  now  PaUra^  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  a 
temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Po- 
tareusy  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in  the 
age  of  PausaniasL  a  brazen  cap  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  and  presented  by 
the  god  to  Tdephus.  The  god  was  supposed 
bv  some  to  reside  for  the  six  winter  montns  at 
Patara,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Delphi.  The 
city  was  greatly  embellished  hy  Ptolemy  Phi- 
iaaelphus,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  chao|[e  its 
original  name  into  tnat  of  his  wife  Arsmoe. 
Uv,  37,  c  16.— aroi.  14.— P«i«.  9,  c.  41.— 
Borat.  3,  od.  14,  v.  64.— Opui.  Met.  1,  v.  516.— 
MdA,  1,  c.  15. 

Pata  vnm,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
20,000  men  into  the  field.  Vid.  Padua.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  Arom  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denommatedPatovtni/v  those 
peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  dialect, 
which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  historian's 
style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the  purity  and 
refined  language  oT  the  Roman  authors  who 
flourished  in  or  near  the  Augustan  age.  Mur- 
Hal,  a,  cp.  17,  V.  a— QtttuS.  1,  c.  6,  56,  1.  8, 
c.  13.— Lur.  10,  c  2,  L  41,  c.  »7.— «r«A.  5.— 
Mtla,  2,  c.  4. 

.    Pathos,  an  island  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  south 
vi  BKmm  imd  leaxia,  with  a  amall  town  of  the 


aamcLsitaate  at  the  south  of  Icaria,  and 
img  30  miles  in  circumfierence  according 


na 
measuriDgS 

to  Pliny,  or  onlv  18  according  lo  modem  tr^ 
vellers.  It  has  a  large  harbour,  near  which  are 
some  broken  colmnns,  the  most  ancient  in  that 
part  of  Greece.  The  Romans  generally  ba- 
nished their  culprits  there,  and  here  St.  John, 
an  exile,  delivered  the  sublime  inspiraiionsof 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  called  P<Umosa. 
Strab.-^PUn.  4,  c.  12. 

Patrjb,  a  town  of  Achaia,  on  that  part  of 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  which  lay  between 
Achaia  and  JEtolia,  outside  of  the  promontories 
Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  This  town,  "  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns,  called 
Aroe.  Anthea,  and  Messatis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  lonians  when  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country.  On  theii  expulsion  by 
the  Achmans,  the  small  towns  abote  mentioned 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreus,  an  illustrious 
chief  of  that  people ;  who,  uniting  them  into 
one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Patrae  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  among  the  twelve  towns 
of  Achaia.  This  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
which  renewed  the  federal  system  afier  the  in- 
terval occasioned  by  the  Macedonian  domina- 
tion throughout  Greece.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  lo  the  coast  of  iEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  for 
communicating  with  these  countries;  and  in 
the  Social  War  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently 
landed  his  troops  there  in  his  expeditions  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Patraeans  sustained  such 
severe  losses  in  the  different  engagements  fought 
against  the  Romans  during  the  Achaean  war, 
that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  city  de> 
termined  to  abandon  it.  and  to  reside  in  the 
surrounding  villages  ana  boroughs.  Patrae  was 
however- raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condi- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Aciium  by  Augustus, 
who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed  inhabitants, 
sem  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists  chosen 
from  bis  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  ci- 
t^,  thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  pri- 
vileges usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their 
colonies.  Strabo  afiirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
a  large  and  populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour. 
Chandler  describes  Patras  '  as  a  considerable 
town  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  has  its  summit  crowned 
with  a  ruinous  castle  *,  a  dry  fiat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an 
indifferent  road  for  vessels.'  According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell,  *  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  lew  and 
insignificant^  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  few 
small  capitals  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders are  found  in  the  streets.'  At  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  is  the  well  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  as  the  oracular  fountain  of  Ceres."  Cram. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica.   Pe/us.  4,  c.  5. 

Paxos.  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
The  moaem  name  of  this  island  is  Paxo^  and 
another  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  called  AnU- 
paao.    They  lie  south-east  of  Corcyra. 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Pedant.  lAv.  3,  c.  39,  L  8f 
c.  13  and  U.-^Horat.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

PnuB,  L  a  firantain  at  tne  fixit  of  mount  A^ 
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ganthtis  in  Bithynia,  into  wbicli  Hylas  fell. 
Propert.  1,  el.  90,  v.  33. It  A  place  be- 
longing to  Megaris,  on  that  part  of  the  Grissaean 
gull'  which  was  called  the  Halcyonian  Sea.  "  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  ased  by  them  as  a  naval 
station,  but  was  alUruards  restored  to  the  Me> 
gareans.  Pausanias  notices  in  this  place  the 
monument  of  JEgialens,  son  of  Adiasias,  and 
a  statue  of  Diana  Sospita.  The  modern  site  of 
PsalOf  not  far  from  Livadostro,  in  a  gulf  formed 
by  a  projection  of  Ciihaeron,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pagae."  Cram. 

PfiOASiuM  Stagnum,  a  lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  his  foot. 

pEUAOONiA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia at  the  north.  "  The  Pela^nes,  though  not ' 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distmct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  nammg  Pele- 
gon,  the  father  of  Asteropeeus,  a  Pseonian  war- 
rior. They  must  ar  one  period  have  been  widely 
spread  over  the  north  of  Greece,  since  a  district 
of  upper  Thessalj^  bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia 
Tripolitis^  and  it  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by 
Gatterer,  m  his  learned  commentary  on  ancient 
Thrace^  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote 
expedition  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  proge- 
nitors of  the  Paeonians,  who  came  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Stiymon  and  Peneus.  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  of  Pelagonia  by  Ldvy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  exposed  to  invasions 
ttom  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern 
frontiers ;  for  which  reason  the  communication 
between  the  two  countries  was  carefully  guard- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  This  pass 
led  over  the  chain  of  mount  Scardus.  A  curious 
account  of  the  modem  route  is  given  iii  Dr. 
Browne's  Travels :  '  From  Kupndih  in  Servia 
we  came  by  Isbar  to  Pyrlipe^  first  passing  the 
high  mountains  of  Pyrlipe^  in  Macedonia, 
which  shine  like  silver  as  those  of  Clissura,  and 
beside  Mosamia  glass,  may  contain  good  mine- 
rals in  their  bowels ;  the  rocks  of  this  mountain 
are  the  most  craggy  that  I  have  seen,  and  massy 
stones  lie  upon  stones  without  any  earth  about 
them;  and  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains,  many 
steeples  high,  stands  the  strong  castle  oi  Marco 
CalunoUzj  a  man  formerly  famous  in  these 
parts.'  From  thence  the  traveller  journeyed 
through  a  plain  country  to  Mnuistir  or  Toli^ 
a  well-peopled  and  pleasantly  situated  town, 
which,  I  conceive,  represents  the  ancient  city  of 
Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Roman  Macedonia.  Although  it  must  from  this 
circumstance  have  been  a  considerable  place, 
little  else  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence at  a  late  period,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
the  Svnecdemus  of  Hierocles  and  the  Byzan- 
tine historian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the 
strength  of  its  citadel"    Cram. 

Pelasoi,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Vid. 
Oracia. 

Pelasoia,  or  Pelaschotis,  a  country  of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pelasgi^ 
or  Pela.%giota.  The  name  should  be  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Penens  and  the  coast  of  the 
JEgean  Sea.  The  maritime  borders  of  this 
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part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called  Maftts* 
siUf  though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  still  retamed 
the  name  of  Pelasgicus  SimtSj  now  the  golf  of 
Volo.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Gra- 
da. 

Pelamicum,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.  Vid. 
Atherut. 

PEL&THRONn,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
tha*,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  PeU- 
throniiua,  at  the  foot  of  moimt  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Peleihronius.  It  is  to  them  thai  xoajor 
kind  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  115.— Ovi^ 
Met.  12,  V.  452.— jLimw».  6,  v.  387. 

Peugni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  had  Corfinium  and 
Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The  most  expert 
magicians  were  among  the  Peligni,  accordingto 
Horace.  lAv.  8,  c.  6  and  29, 1.  9,  c.  41.— O&uf. 
ex  Pant,  1,  el.  8,  v.  42.— S»ra*.  b.—Horai.  3, 
od.  19,  V.  8. 

Peuon,  and  Peuos,  a  mountain  of  Thessa- 
lia, "  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  lolcos 
and  Ormenium,  and  which  forms  a  chain  of 
some  extent,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake  Bcebeis,  where  it  unites  with  one  of 
the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  pro- 
montorjr  of  Magnesia.  Homer  allades  to  this 
mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  b^  the  Lapiths.  It  was^ 
however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  as  Dlcaearchus  relates  occupied  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In  a  fragment 
of  Dicaearchus,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
we  have  a  detailed  description  of  Pelion,  and  its 
botanical  productions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  both  as  to  the  forest  trees 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  it  eave  rise  to  two  rivulets  named 
Crausindon  and  Br^chon ;  the  source  of  the 
former  was  towards  its  base,  while  the  latter, 
after  passing  what  he  terms  the  Pelian  wood, 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea.  On  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Actaens ;  to  which  a  troop  of 
the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  as- 
cended every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  sum- 
mit, that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the' inclemency  of 
the  weather.  It  is  with  proprie^  therefore  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pelicon  the  epithet  of  stormy." 
Cram. 

Pella,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  Ludias,  not  far  ftrom  the  Sinus  Thermaicus, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Pnilip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  bom  there,  whence  he  is  often  called  /Vt- 
laus  Juvenis.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epithet  PeL- 
Ubus  is  often  applied  to  Egypt  or  Alexandria, 
because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  country, 
were  of  Macedonian  origin.  MariUl.  13,  <». 
85.— I>(£<m.  5,  V.  60,  L  8,  v.  475  and  607, 1.  9^ 
V.  1016  and  1073, 1.  10,  v.  55.— J»fei*,  2,  c,  Sw- 
Sfrfl*.  7.— Z;ii?.  42,  c.  41. 

Pellbns,  I.  a  town  of  Aehaia,  in  the  Pek>- 
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,  at  the  west  of  Sicyon.  It  was  built 
/  the  giant  Pallas,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
_  iellen  of  An^os,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the 
country  of  rroteus  the  seargod.  Strab.  6. — 
PmM.  7,  c.  96.— I>ti;.  33,  c  14  "  Pellene  was 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hil]  about 
sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  From  the  nature  of 
its  situation  the  town  ^as  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinctparta.  Its  name  was  derived  either  from 
the  Tium  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive,  who  was 
aon  of  Phorbas.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  riden  at  the  gymnastic  games  held 

ihere  in  honour  of  Mercury."    Cram. U. 

Another  in  Laconia,  between  the  Eurotas  and 
the  borders  of  Messenia,  north-west  of  Sparta. 
It  was  the  residence  of  "  Tyndareus  during  his 
exile  from  Sparta.  Polybcus  states  that  Pellene 
was  in  the  district  called  Tripolis,  which  Livy 
places  on  the  confines  of  Megalopolis.  Pellene 
contained  a  temple  of  JSscnlapins,  and  two 
fountains  named  Pellanis  and  Lancea.  The 
ruins  of  this  town  probably  correspond  with 
those  observed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  north  of  Peribo- 
Ua^  and  near  a  lieautiAil  source  called  Cephah- 
^fustf,  with  the  foundations  of  a  tempte,  and 
Aagments  of  white  marble ;  further  on,  another 
fount  and  walls,  and  a  gate  in  the  walls  which 
run  up  to  a  citadel  rising  in  terraces."  Cram, 
Peloponmesto,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pelops,  who  settled 
there,  as  the  name  indicates  (r/iXoro;  vtvofj  the 
isUmd  of  Ptlopi).  It  had  been  called  before  Ar- 
gia^  PuasguLf  and  AfgoUs,  and  in  its  form,  it 
has  been  merved  by  the  modems  highly  to  re- 
semble the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree.  Its  present 
name  is  MtrtA.  whieh  seems  to  be  derivea  either 
from  the  Greek  word  /<efM,  or  the  Latin  munus^ 
which  signifies  a  miaberTf4ne,  which  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance.  *'  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  south-east  by  that  of 
JUbya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  north-east  by  the 
Myrtoan  and  the  ^gaean.  These  several  seas 
form  in  succession  five  extensive  gulfs  along  its 
shores;  the  Coiinthiacus  Sinus,  which  separates 
the  noithem  coast  from  JSto^  Locns,  and 
Phocia;  the  Messeniaeus,  now  Chdfof  Coron, 
on  the  coast  oi  Messenia;  the  Laconicus,  Quit 
4tf  CoMcytHay  on  that  of  Lacooia;  the  Argoh- 
cus,  ChUf  of  NoMli ;  and  lastly,  the  Saronicus, 
a  name  derivea  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient 
Oreek  signified  an  oak  lea^  now  called  Oulf  of 
Engia,  *  The  narrow  stem  from  which  it  ex- 
pands,' savs  Pliny,  *  is  called  the  isthmus.  At 
thispoint  the  ^gaean  and  Ionian  seas,  breaking 
in  from  opposite  quarters,  north  and  east,  eat 
away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  fire 
miles  in  breadth  is  all  that  connects  Peloponne- 
sus with  Greece.  On  one  side  is  the  Corin- 
thian, on  the  other  the  Saronic  gulf.  Lechas- 
um  and  Cenchren  are  situated  on  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  nazardous 
circumnavigation  for  fl^ips,  the  size  of  which 
prevents  their  being  carried  over- land  in  wag^ 
ens.  For  this  reason  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  king 
DemetrhiSy  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
but  in  every  instance  without  success.'  The 
principal  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are  thoee 
of  CyHene,  ^i^yria^  and  Eiymanthus,  OUnot,  in 


Arcadia,  and  Taygetus,  Si.  Eliat^  in  Laconia. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Alphens,  now  Bouphia^  which 
rises  in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  and  alter  travers- 
ing that  province  from  south-east  to  nonh-west, 
enters  ancient  Ells,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Sicilian  Sea ;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  Ere, 
which  takes  its  course  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining 
its  course  within  the  laUer  province,  falls  into 
the  Laconicus  Sinus :  and  the  Pamisus,  Pimat- 
2a,  a  river  of  Messenia,  which  rises  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Co- 
ron,  the  ancient  Messeniaeus  Sinus.  The  Pe- 
lopponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake,  which 
is  that  of  Stymphalus,  Zaracca,  in  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  best  modem  maps,  the  area  of 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800 
square  mile ;  and,  in  the  more  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history,  an  approximate  com- 
putation of  the  population  of  its  different  states 
furnishes  upwards  of  a  million  as  the  aggregate 
nun>ber  of  its  inhabitants.  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  seven 
distinct  people,  all  of  whom  he  regards  of  dif- 
ferent origin.  These  were  the  Arcadians, 
Cynurians,  Achaeans,  Dorians,  ^tollans,  Diy- 
opes,  and  Lemnians.  The  two  first  only  are 
considered  by  him  as  indigenous,  the  others 
being  known  to  have  migrated  from  other 
countries.  The  Arcadians  are  imiversally  ac- 
knowledged by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus ; 
but  allowing  their  priority  of^  existence  in  the 
peninsula,  we  have  yettoaiscoverthe  primeval 
stock  ftom  whence  tner  sprang,  since  they  must 
have  migrated  thither  from  some  other  country. 
Vid.  Gracia,  From  the  mountainous  and 
secluded  nature  of  their  country,  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  the  latest  period  their  race  un- 
mixed with  the  surroimding  nations.  The  Cy- 
nurians occupied  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  became, 
from  their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  con- 
tention to  these  two  slates.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, that  this  really  indigenous  people  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  of  Ionian  origin, 
diough,  from  their  long  subjection  to  Argos, 
they  were  afterwards  considered  as  Dorians. 
The  Achseans  never  quitted  the  Peloponnese, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  they  finally 
settle  in  the  province  which  from  them  took 
the  name  of  Achaia.  Un  der  the  Dorians,  who 
came,  as  we  have  already  ascertained,  from  Do- 
ris, near  Parnassus,  with  the  Heraclidae,  must 
be  ranged  the  Corinthians,  Arrives,  Laconians 
and  Messenians,  which  include  the  most  pow- 
erful and  celebrated  states  of  the  peninsula. 
The  £tolians  occupied  Elis,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  countiT.  The  Dryopes,  who  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  northern  Greece,  formed  at  an 
uncertain  period  some  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Argolis  and  Laconia.  The  Lemnians 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the 
Parorea,  better  known  in  Grecian  history  by 
the  name  of  Triphylia.  These  were  the  Min- 
yre,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by 
the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgt,  and  part  of  whom  colo- 
nized the  island  of  Thera.  To  this  list  of  Pe- 
loponnesian  nations  we  must  add  the  Caucona, 
who  were  looked  upon  bv  many  as  of  Pelasgic 
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cngiiL  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  we  should  as- 
sign to  the  Leleges  a  place  among  these  primi- 
tave  tribes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  since  theLAce- 
dupmonians,  according  to  Pausanias,  regarded 
them  as  the  first  possessors  of  Laconia.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest 
of  Greece,  was  originally  inhabited  by  various 
barbarous  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Caucones, 
tieleffes,  and  Pelasgi,  who  became  gradually 
blenaed  with  the  foreign  population  introduced 
by  successive  migrations  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
lops  to  the  invasion  of  the  Donans  and  Heracli- 
dae.  From  this  period  these  may  be  said  to 
have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  alone  eould  (airly  boast  a{ 
bein^  the  autochthones  of  the  peninsula.  In 
ihe  time  of  Thucydides  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  portions,  fur, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  historian 
observes,  of  the  five  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus 
they  occupy  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  its 
whole  confederacy.  But  this  division  would 
compel  us,  as  Pausanias  justly  remarks,  to  con- 
sider Elis  as  part  of  Arcadia,  or  Achaia;  where- 
as, both  historically  and  geographically,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  separate  pku;e  in  the  description  of  i 
Oieece."    Crami,  \ 

Pnx)pfiA  MoBNiA,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of! 
Greece,  but  more  paiticiilarly  to  Mycense  and 
Argos,  where  the  descendants  of  Pelops  reign- 
ed.    Virg.  ^f^  %  v.  193. 

PBLdRiTM,  ^17.  ii-^ks^  V.  iosAodos^)  now  Cape 
Faroy  one  ot  the  three  great. promontories  of 
Sicilv,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  tower  to  di- 
rect the  sailor  on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from  Pelo- 
rus,  the  pUot  of  the  ship  which  carried  away 
Annibal  from  Italy.  This  celebrated  general, 
as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  bv  the  tides  into 
the  straits  of  Chary bdis,  and  as  be  was  ignorant 
of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pilot  of  the  ship  the 
name  of  the  promontory  which  appeared  at  a 
distance.  The  pilot  tola  him  it  was  one  of  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  out  Annibal  gave  no  credit  to 
his  information,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot, 
on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  the. Romans.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and  to 
atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  promontory  should 
bear  his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was  called 
Pelorum.  Some  suppose  that  this  account  is 
false,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that  name 
before  the  age  of  Annibal.  Val.  Muz.  9,  c.  8. 
— JIfeU,  2,  c.  l.-Strab.  b.—  Virg,  JSn.3,  v. 
411  and  687.— Ooui.  Met.  5,  v.  350,  1.  13,  v. 
737, 1. 15,  V.  706. 

Pbltjb,  a  town  of  Phry^a,  south-east  of 
Cotyseium.  According  to  D*Anville,  "  Peltae 
and  an  adjacent  plain  mav  be  the  same  with 
what  is  now  called  Uschak." 

PelOsium,  now  Ti'nfk,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelnsian.  It  is  about 
90  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Pehtsivm  from  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(»nX«5)  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood .  It  was 
the  key  of  Eg3rpt  on  the  side  of  Phoenicia,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories 
withoot  paaUng  by  Pelusinm,  and  on  that  ao- 
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count  it  was  alwtn  well  fortified  tnd  gyniioB* 
ed.  It  produced  Wtils,  and  was  celebrated  tat 
the  linen  6tu&  made  there.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
Pelusinm  was  said  "  by  Anunianus  to  be  the 
work  of  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  conunaniled 
by  the  gods  to  purge  himself  in  the  lake  adjoin- 
ing for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocus.  Ac- 
counted the  chief  door  of  Egypt  towards  the 
land,  as  Pharos  was  to  thoee  that  came  by  aea; 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Auguatamnica. 
the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  vvi 
the  episcopal  see  of  St  Isidore,  sumamed  Pelu- 
siotes.  Out  of  the  ruins  hereof,  (if  not  the  same 
under  another  title,)  rose  Damiaia,  memorable 
for  the  often  sieges  laid  to  it  by  the  Christian 
armies."  BtpL  Cam.—IOtla,  2,  c.  9.— CMioa. 
5,  c.  10.— Sti.  R.  3,  V.  %.T^ljiiC4m.  8,  v.  466,  L  9, 
V.  83, 1. 10,  V.  53.— X,w.  44.  c  19, 1. 45,  c.  11.— 
S^ai.  ir—Virg.  0. 1,  c.  998. 

Pen&us,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  risiBg  <m 
mount  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Thermeaa 
gulf,  after  a  wandering  coarse  between  moont 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of 
Tempe.  It  received  its  name  from  PvkfiOB,  a 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  Pencas  aar 
ciently  inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  ana  formed  the  beautiful  vale  €€ 
Tempe.  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  tms  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  <^  Araxes,  ab  apawta  seinda.  Daphne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  mytholegists,  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  on  the  bcmks  of  this  river.  Tnis  tradi- 
tion arises  from  the  quantity  of  laurels  whidi 
grow  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  I,  v.  458; 
iLC—Strab.  ^.—hfOa,  8,  c.  Z.^Virg,   G.  4, 

V.  317.— i>uNi.  4. II.    Also  a  small  river  of 

Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Araxes.  It  is  now  Igliaco,  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  modem  travellers,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream.  Cram.— P«i«j.  6,  c.  34.— iSKrai.  Sandll. 

PennIna  Alpes.     Vid.  AJpes. 

Pentap6u8,  I.  a  town  of  India. 11.    A 

part  of  Africa  near  C3rrene.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  the  five  dtiet  which  it  con- 
tained ;  Gyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptcdemais 

or  Barce,  and  ApoUonia.    PUn.  5,  c.  5. IIL 

Also  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities 
of  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and  Ekron. 

Pentelicus,  a  mountain  of  Auica.  '*  Mount 
Pentelicus,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  beau- 
tiful marble  which  its  quarries  yielded,  still  re- 
tains its  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the 
chain  of  Hymettus,  witn  which  it  is  connected. 
Pausanias  rqx)rts  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  was 
placed  on  its  summit.  ' PenteUkon*  says  Dod- 
well, '  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot  of 
Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed 
summit ;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied, 
and  the  greater  part  is  either  mantled  with 
woods  or  variegated  with  shrubs.  Several  vil- 
lages, and  some  monasteries  and  churches,  are 
seen  near  its  base.*  The  same  traveller  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Pentelic  quar- 
ries, which  he  visited  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion. According  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  great 
quarry  is  41  minutes  distant  from  the  monaste- 
ry of  Pewtdi,  and  affords  a  most  extensive 
prospect  from  Cithaeron  to  Sunium."    Cram, 

pBPlafiTHOs,  a  small  island  <^  the  iEgean 
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0ttk  cm  ilic  ecMft  of  Blttcedotoia,  about  90  miles 
in  drcniliftmioe.  It  abounded  in  olives,  and 
lis  wines  bave  always  been  reckoned  excel- 
lent. Thej  were  not,  howerer  palatable  beibre 
they  were  seven  years  old.  Plin.  4,  c.  |2. — 
Ovid,  Met.  7,  V.  470.— liv.  96,  c.  6, 1.  31,  c  98. 

PBaAA,  I.  a  part  of  Caria,  opposite  lo  Rhodes, 

Liv,  39,  c.  33. II.  "  That  part  of  Palestine 

which  ues  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
mountains  of  Amon,  east  and  west;  and  reach- 
eth  from  Pella  in  the  north,  lo  Petra,  the  chief 
town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  in  the  south.  By  Pliny 
it  is  made  to  bend  more  towards  Egy^  Pe- 
trauL  (says  he,)  is  die  furthest  part  ol  Jadea, 
neighbouring  Arabia  and  Egypt,  interspersed 
with  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  and  parted 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  the  liver  Jordan. 
8o  called  from  the  Qreek  word  inpa*.  in  regard 
10  the  situation  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  that 
river ;  and  not  improperly  mi|;ht  be  rendered  by 
Trans-Jordana.  Blessed  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
large  fields  beset  with  divers  trees,  esjwclafly  of 
olives,  viDe&,  and  palms.  The  habitation  in 
times  past  of  the  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, as  also  of  the  two  tribes  of  Qad  and 
Reuben."    Hnfl  C&m. 

PercOpb.     Vid,  Pereote. 

PjercOte,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Abydoe  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore. 
Artazerxes  gave  it  to  Themismcles,  to  maintain 
his  wardrobe.  It  Is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
AtmM.  1,  c.  117.'-i7offi. 

PcROA,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Btrge. 
Uv.  38,  c.  67. 

Peroamos,  Pergama,  {Plur.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy.  It  was  situated  m  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  on  the  shcures  of  the  river  Scaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
invade  Greece^  Berodot.  7,  c.  13.->  Fir  jr.  uEn. 
1,  V.  466^  dec. 

PBaOAMUs,  now  Bergamo^  a  town  of  Mysia. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empiie  caUed  tlve  kin^om  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Philaeterus. 
a  eunuch,  whom  L3rBimachus,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  had  intrnsted  with  the  treasures  which 
be  had  obtained  in  the  war.  Phibetems  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasures,  and  of  Perga- 
ntis  in  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  9B3, 
and  laid  the  foundadons  of  an  empire,  over 
which  he  himself  presid<*d  for  90  years.  His 
saccessors  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
his  nephetr  Eumenes  ancended  the  throne  963 
B.  C.  -,  Attains,  941;  Eumenes  the  Second,  197; 
Attains 'Philadelphns.  169;  Attains  Philomator, 
138,  who,  B.  Cf.  133,  left  the  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  koigdtwn,  as  he  had  no  children. 
The  right  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  dis- 
puted ^  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire 
as  his  own,  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman  general, 
was  obliged  to  conquer  the  different  cities  one 
1>y  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  which  were  conveyeo  to  their 
bouses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  dependant  province.  The  capital  of  the 
Idngdoro  of  Pergamus  was  fhmous  tor  a  library 
of  900,000  volumes,  Which  had  been  collected 
by  the  diffbrent  monarchs  who  had  reigned 
there.  This  noble  eollection  tras  afterwards 
uanBpoltedtoBiQn^tlrCl6opatM^trithlhepe^ 


mission  of  Antony,  and  it  adorned  and^enriched 
the  Alexandrian  library,  till  it  was  most  fataUy 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  A.  D.  6^.  Parch- 
ment was  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 
gamus. to  transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemv  king  of 
Egypt  had  forbidden  the  exportation  olpapyrus 
from  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  Eunienes 
from  making  a  library  aa  valuable  and  as  choice 
as  thai  of  Alexandria.  From  this  circnmstance 
parchment  has  been  called  ckarta  pergamena. 
Galenus  the  physician,  and  ApoUodorus  the  my- 


thologist,  were  'bom  there.  JKsculapius  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  and  15. — 
Isid.  6,  c.  n.-Strab.  li.—IAv,  29,  c.  11,  1. 
31,  c.  46.— PZi«.  10,  c.  21, 1. 13,  c.  11. 

jPerga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  where  Diana 
had  a  magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname 
of  Perg^a.  ApoUonius  the  geometrician  was 
bom  there.    Mela,  1,  c.  U.—Strab.  14. 

Pergits,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.    Ovid, 

Perinthus.     Vid.  Heracleaj  V. 

Perbiessus,  a  river  of  BoBotia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father  of  Aganip- 
pe.    Vid.  Helicon. 

Pbrob,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia,  called  after  Pe- 
roe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.    Pans.  9,  c.  4. 

Perper&k£,  a  place  of  Fhrygia,  where,  as 
some  suppose,  Pans  adjudged  the  prize  of  beau- 
ty DO  Venus.    Strtib.  6. 

PERRBiSBiA,  a  part  of  Tiiessaly  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapithas,  and  retired  into  .£tolia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per^ 
rhabia.  Pr&ptH.  9,  el.  5,  v.  33.— Sfrfl*.  9.— 
Liv.  38,  c.  34, 1. 39,  c.  34. 

Persjb,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Vid.  Per- 
sia. 

Persepolis,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the  cohquest  of  Daritis.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorns  sa3rs  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
pose that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  he 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  now  Ey- 
taker,  or  TcheUMinar,  still  astonish  the  mo- 
dem traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. "  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  Shiraz  and 
about  ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  3fayn,  are 
the  fhmous  rains  of  htakkar,  or  Perxpolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  Alexander 
triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festivity 
gave  w^  to  the  suggestions  of  a  spirit  of  wan- 
ton destraction  of  which  he  almost  instantly  re- 
pented. This  city  was  destroyed  ultimately  by 
the  fanatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown  in  a  memoir  by 
M.  Langles,  contained  in  bis  Collection  of 
Travels.  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  the  period  at  which  Persepol  is  was 
founded.  The  oest  are  perhaps  those  suggest- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  most  conspicuous 
remains  foimd  on  the  spot  Accordingly,  Bit 
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Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  ^plying  to  this  subject 
the  exertions  of  an  inqoiring  mind,  aided  by 
extensive  erudiiion  and  correct  taste,  observed 
that  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  it. 
viz.  the  Shehelrminar^   of  'Forty  Columns,^ 
produced  in  him  the  impression,  that  both  as  a 
whole,  and  in  their  details,  thev  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt ; 
a  resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
early  hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  interchanges  of  inhabitants  by 
captivity.  About  forty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  b^  Cyrus,  l^ebuchadnezzar  overran 
the  whole  ol  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  rich 
spoils  of  the  country  and  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives. Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  and 
kinsman  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  to  share 
in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  ingenious 
among  the  captives  of  ihe  former ;  and  when 
Cyrus  aAerwards  added  Babylon  to  his  empire, 
he  would  then  transfer  them  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  employ  them  in  the  superb  edifices  of 
Persepolis.    Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his 
expeditions  against  Amasis  and  Psammeticus, 
kings  of  Egypt,  carried  off  the  richest  Ornaments 
of  its  edifices  to  decorate  his  palaces  of  Susa  and 
Persepolis,  and  took  along  with  him  Egyptian 
workmen  to  place  them  nroperly  in  their  new 
stations.    Other  princes  followed  the  example, 
and  Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city 
in  the  east.    The  remains  of  the  Skekelminar 
continue  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.    To  de- 
scribe them  fully  in  this  place  would  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  given  by  the  traveller  now  mentioned, 
which,  in  graphic  description,  ingenious  re 
search,  and  irresistible  interest,  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  writing  in  existence.  From  his  ample  de- 
tails we  can  only  select  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen. 
The  royal  pakice  of  forty  pillars,  or  Shehel-Mi- 
noTf  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  ma^itude,  axid  a  cita- 
del, or  Dulwark  for  the  capital,  on  a  situation  of 
a  most  commanding  character.    This  situation 
consists  of  an  artificial  plain  or  platform,  cut 
out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of 
the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern 
side,  being  on  the  other  three  sides  at  a  great 
elevation  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  from  the 
plain  beneath.    On  the  royal  mountain  to  the 
east  are  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
consisting  of  artificial  excavations.  The  extent, 
of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  1425  feet  in  length 
on  the  west  side,  SOQ  on  the  south,  and  996  on 
the  north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with 
gigantic  square  blocks  of  dark  gray  marble, 
without  mortar,  but  fitted  with  such  precision 
as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain.    The 
general  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty 
feet,  though  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ruins  beneath.    The  only  road  to  the 
summit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  western 
side,  forming  a  double  flight    The  steps  are 
broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent 
is  so  beautiful  and  easy,  that  they  may  be  as- 
cended and  descended  on  horseback  with  the 
utmost  facility.  On  s^cending  the  platform,  the 
first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains  of 
two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude, 
indicated  that  they  were  intended  as  symbolical 
representations  of  power.  These  are  sculptur- 
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ed  on  the  lofty  sides  of  the  enoimonff  poitfli- 
Other  symbolical  representations  mbasuMrOievm 
are  found  in  different  places  of  huge  size,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  differ' 
ent  animals.  From  the  great  platform,  differ- 
ent  others  rijse,  distinguished  by  ruins,  differing 
somewhat  in  their  character  and  the  apparent 
destination  of  the  buildings.  On  one  oi  these 
are  the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Forty  Pillars.  Only  a  few  of  the  pillars  are 
standing  entire,  at  different  places^  but  the  bases 
and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  original  arrangement.  The  former 
capitals  and  decorations  oi'  those  which  standi 
and  of  many  of  the  fragmyents,  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heap  of  rubbish,  are  beautiful  and 
elegant,  the  taste  different  from  the  Grecian,  yet 
correct  and  commanding  in  the  hijghest  de^pree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be 
excelled ;  ^  I  gazed  at  them,'  says  thistraveUer,. 
'  with  wonder  and  delight.  Besides  the  admi- 
ration which  the  general  elegance  of  their  form, 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  pans 
excited,  I  never  was  made  so  sensible  of  the  im- 
pression of  perfect  symmetry,  comprising  also 
m  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.' "  MaiU-Bnat. 
—Curt.  5,  c.  r—Diod,  17,  &c.— Arnan.— Pfal 
in  Alex.'—JusUn.  11,  c.  14. 

Pfiaau,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia^hick 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles,,  and  from 
Fontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  above  2000  miles. 
As  a  province,  Persia  was  but  smaU,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  wa» 
bounded  on  the  north  oy  Media,  west  by  Susi- 
ana,  south  ^  the  Persian  gulf^  and  east  by  Car- 
mania.  "  The  whole  of  Persia  is  a  highly  ele- 
vated country,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  snow.  This  plateau  joins  that  of  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor  oa  the  west,  and  becomes 
confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the 
east.  This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the 
ancients  called  Taurus,  a  general  term  which 
they  applied  to  any  thing  gigantic  Taurus 
divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  three  parts.  The  first  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  UEiountains.  The  second  is  on  the 
top  of  the  Taurus,  Ijring  between  the  different 
chains  of  mountains  of  which  it  consists,  and 
the  third  is  that  which  is  situated  to  the  south. 
This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  an  accurate 
observation  of  the  leading  d  ifferenees  of  elimate 
and  of  produce.  But  the  ancients  knew  that 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  Taurus  were  *  di- 
vided by  many  valleys  and  elevated  plains.' 
Strab,  They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from 
the  middle  of  the  phiin,  gradually  became  flat 
at  the  summit,  and  presented  an  absolute  plain. 
These  observations  are  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.  The  mountains  of  Persia,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  con- 
tinued chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading  direction. 
But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this  heap  of 
mountains  is  reared,  must  have  two  decHviiies. 
one  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river 
Kur  that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  mount  Taurus.  The  Ararat^and 
the  chain  to  which  it  belongs,  join  the  hi^ 
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I  which  separate  the  lake  Van  from 

the  lake  Oarmia.  These  last  are  a  part  of  the 
Nipkaies  of  the  ancients.  But  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Araxes  there  is  a  chain  of  veiy  cold 
mountains,  the  south  side  of  which  embraces 
Adjerlndjan,  the  ancient  Atropatene,  These 
mountams  defied  the  arms  c^  Alexander  the 
Great ;  from  their  sides  the  AlpoHS  go  off  to- 
wards the  east,  a  belt  of  high  limestone  moun- 
tains which  runs  parallel  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  8eta.  In  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as 
not  only  steep  towards  the  sea,  but  projecting 
'  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rivers  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  forming  a  liquid  arch,  under 
which  men  could  pass  on  dry  ground.'  Strab. 
The  political  revolutions  to  which  this  country 
has  constantly  been  a  prey,  have  most  irequent- 
Iv  ended  in  a  union  of  it  under  one  sceptre.  In 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  we  find  it  possess- 
ed by  several  independent  nations;  the  Per- 
sians in  the  south,  the  Arians  in  the  east,  and 
the  Medes  in  the  centre;  different  barbarian 
hordes— as  the  Hyrcanians,  Panhians,  and  Ca- 
dusiansy  on  the  north.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  ancient  empires  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is, 
the  ancient  Pars,  with  KBrman  and  LarisUm. 
History  hangs  in  suspense  about  the  truth  of 
the  marvellous  expeditions  of  Semi  mm  is  *,  but 
we  know  that  every  momentary  inroad  figures 
4s  a  conouest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive  history: 
The  Meaes,  however,  really  subjugated  the  Per- 
sians. That  people  seem  to  have  first  carried 
their  arms  against  the  Scythians  of  Asia,  in 
'Iboran  or  the  present  Tartaryy  and  against  the 
Indians.  Five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  from  the  yoke, 
ana  gave  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
western  Asia.  But  on  entering  Europe,  the 
little  nation  of  the  Greeks  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia.  Soon  after, 
united  under  Alexander,  they  overthrew  the 
feeble  colossus  of  the  Persian  power.  After  his 
death,  when  the  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  separate  kingdoms,  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Panhians,  about  the  year  248 
before  Christ,  took  possession  of  the  provinces 
which  form  the  modem  Persia.  The  Greeks 
stiH  maintained  their  ground  in  Bactriana.  De- 
metrius, their  kin^,  subjugated  and  civilized 
hidoskm.  Eucratides,  the  first,  reigned  over  a 
thousand  cities.  But  the  Scythians,  or  rather 
the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scy- 
thians, uniting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew 
the  Bactrian  throne.  The  Parthians,  under 
their  king  of  the  Ashkanian  dynasty,  the  Arsa^ 
cides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  the  Roman  power.  To- 
wards the  ^ear  S20  of  the  Christian  era,  a  pri- 
vate man  m  Persia,  according  to  the  Greek 
authorities,  wrested  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  and  foxmded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanides.  But  the  oriental  writers  do 
not  consider  the  modem  Persians  as  distinct 
fh>m  the  Parthians ;  and,  according  to  them, 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descended  from  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Parthians.  Whatever  be 
the  fact  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire 
often  struggled  against  that  of  Constantinople ; 
and  having  a  brilliant  appearance  tmder  the 
sway  of  the  wise  Nooshervan,  submitted  to  the  I 
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Arabians,  and  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  about 
the  year  636.  Two  centuries  alter  this  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-established  in  Kho- 
rasan ;  and,  after  several  revolutions,  recovered 
its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  the  year  934 
the  house  of  Boviah  ascended  the  throne,  Shi^ 
raz  being  the  seat  of  government.  Persia  was 
included  in  the  conquests  of  Gengis-Khan  in 
1220,  and  Tamerlane  in  1392.  and  recovered 
its  freedom  again  under  the  Sophis,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1506.  Shah- Abbas,  sumamed 
the  Great,  began  in  1586  a  reign  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  was  brilliant  but  tyrannical.  In 
17&  Persia  was  conquered  W  the  Afghans. 
This  event  was  followed  in  IT^Io  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  Sophis,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  r^adir,  sumamed  Thamas-Khouli-Khan, 
to  the  imperial  throne.  This  ferocious,  but 
able  and  fortunate  prince,  was  a  native  of  Kho- 
rasom.  On  the  20tli  of  June  1747  he  was  kill- 
ed, after  a  reign  of  eleven  jears,  which  was 
chiefly  signalized  by.  the  rapid  conquest  of  Jnr 
dostan.  This  was  the  cooamencement  of  a  pe* 
riod  entirel}[  new,l)y  which  the  modem  geogra- 
phical division  of  the  country  was  fixed.  Th* 
weakness  of  ^adir-Shah's  successors,  and  the 
dreadful  war  which  devastated  westem  Persia, 
gave  to  the  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consoli- 
dating a  new  empire,  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  eastem  Persia,  and  of  which  the  city  oi  Kau- 
btd  is  the  capital  Western  Persia  enjoyed 
some  repose  under  the  government  of  Kerim- 
Khan,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Shah, 
contenting  himself  with  that  of  vekU  or  regent. 
This  good  prince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with 
whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  When 
the  tyrant  died  he  was  at  Skiraz.  He  took  on 
him  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  support- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were 
charmed  by  his  beneficence,  and  placed  unboun- 
ded confidence  in  his  justice.  In  return  for  this 
attachment,  Kerim  embellished  their  city  with 
beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and  elegant  gar- 
dens; he  repaired  the  hi^n  roads,  and  built 
the  caravanseras.  His  reign  was  not  soiled 
by  any  act  of  craelty.  His  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  the  efSorts  whicn  he  made  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  trade,  met  with  universal  praise. 
He  died  about  the  year  1779,  afler  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  The  death  of  Kerim  was  fol- 
lowed bv  new  disturbances  and  misfortmiies,  as 
his  brothers  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  last,  in  1784,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the 
•blood,  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.  In  the  meantime,  a  eunuch  of  the 
n&me  Aga-Mohammed  took  independent  pos- 
session of  Muzanderan.  Ali-Murat,  in  ma rcb- 
ing  against  this  usurper,  was  killed  by  a  fail 
from  his  horse.  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  to 
the  sceptre,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Aga-Mo- 
hammM  at  Yezde-Kast,  and  withdrew  to  Shi- 
raz.  In  1792,  Aga-Mohammed  attacked  that 
city,  and  Jaafar  1*ist  his  life  in  an  insurrection. 
The  victor  defaced  the  tomb  of  Kerim,  and  io« 
suited  his  ashes.  The  heroic  valour  of  Lonrhf- 
Ali,  son  of  Jaafar,  was  opposed  in  several  des- 
perate engagements  to  the  fortunes  of  the  eu- 
nuch, but  without  success;  and  the  latter  be- 
came final  master  of  the  whole  of  westem  Per- 
sia. He  named  as  his  successor  his  own  nephew, 
Baba-Khan,  who,  since  1796,  has  reigned  peace- 
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wkfy  imder  the  name  of  Fatte-Ali-Shah.  This 
prince  has  been  engaged  in  several  wars  against 
the  Russians,  and,  that  he  might  the  more  ad- 
vantageously deiend  the  northern  provinces 
from  mat  power,  he  established  his  residence  at 
Tehran.  The  provinces  which  in  1810  were 
subject  to  him,  were  Erivan^  AdztrHdjan^  Oki- 
lan^  Mazarhderan,  western  Khorazem^  Jrak-Ad- 
jtmij  Persian  Koordistan^  Farsistan^  and  Ker- 
man.  The  Arabian  sheiks  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  tributary  to  him,  and  respectful  presents 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  ooaU  or  prince  of  Mek- 
ran.    MaUe-Brun, 

Persicum  bcarb,  or  PsRaicaa  sinus,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  now  called  ilie  Gulf  of  Balgora. 

Pcaas,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiaua,  and  the  Persian 
gulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself.  "  lis 
name  in  Scripture  is  Paras,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  Fars^  according  to  the  mo- 
dem form,  as  the  permutation  in  the  initial  of 
P  to  F  is  frequent  in  this  countrv,  where  bpa^ 
ikon,  for  example,  is  pronounced  Isfahan.  Eiam, 
son  of  Shem,  is  the  parent  of  this  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  text."    lyAnviUe. 

Perusu,  now  Perupa,  a  city  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Thrasimenelake. "  From 
Justin  we  collect  that  Perusia  was  of  Achsan, 
that  is,  of  Pelasgic  origin."  Cram.  It  was 
"  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of  Etruria ;  the  era  of  its  foundation 
long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  origin 
of  dusiunit  CorUma,  &c.  is  almost  lost  in  dis- 
tance of  time.  In  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled 
to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  courageous 
ally ;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flou- 
rished in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  when  unfortimately  it  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  Lucius  Anton  ius,  uncle  of  the 
Triumvir,  and,  under  his  command,  shut  its 
gates  against  Augustus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 
reported,  wished  to  spare  it;  but  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal citizens  setting  fire  to  his  own  house, which 
he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself  and 
his  familjr,  the  flames  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and,  spreading  rapidly 
around,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia^ 
however,  rose  immediately  from  its  ruins ;  and 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
chose  for  its  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom 
it  seems  to  have  had  very  few  obligations,  as 
the  god  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the 
general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it 
displayed  much  spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven 
years  against  these  barbarians.  It  afterwards, 
with  the  whole  Roman  state,  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  and  with  some  intervals  of  turbulent  in- 
dependence has  remained  ever  since  attached  to 
the  Roman  See.  Perugia  is  now  a  large,  clean, 
well-built,  and  well-inhabited  city.  Seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  commands  from 
'  its  ramparts,  and  particularly  fVom  its  citadel, 
an  extensive  view  over  a  vast  range  of  country, 
fertile,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  enlivened 
with  villages  and  towns.  There  are  many 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  in  this  city, 
most  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  paintings 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of  Rafaello. 
Perugia  has  an  university  supplied  with  able 


profesBoia,  and  several  academies,  all  of  vhich 
can  boast  oi  illuatriotts  names  >  and  it  is  upon 
the  whole  an  interesting  city,  capable  of  enter- 
taining the  curious  and  inquisitive  traveller  for 
several  days."    Eiusiaee. 

Pessinus  (ttfUu),  a  town  of  Phrvgia,  where 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  "  It  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  the  Sangar^  in  the  counuy 
occupied  by  the  Tolistobaians,"  {lyAnviUe,) 
and  was  particularly  famous  for  a  temple  and 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  from 
thence  called  Pessinuntim.  Strab.  12. — Paus. 
7,  c.  n.^Liv.  29,  c.  10  and  11. 

PcTKiiNus  L1C08,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.    I<tv.  6,  c.  90. 

PfiTUJA,  a  town  in  the  Brutian  territory, 
one  of  the  settlements  of  Philoctetes,  "  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  best 
informea  t(^;>ographers,  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modem  StrongoU,  This  small  town,  of 
whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars, 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Brutian  cities 
in  joining  the  Carthaginians.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal, 
and,  though  unassisted  by  the  Romans,  it  held 
out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  fa- 
mine ;  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  the  tows, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consumed 
for  subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered. 
Ptolemy  incorrectly  classes  it  with  the  inland 
towns  of  Magna  Grsecia.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  Strabo  has  confounded  this  town 
with  the  Lucanian  Petilia,"  although  he"  is  the 
only  author  who  seems  to  have  given  9Biy  hint 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Strabo,  in  his 
general  description  of  the  inland  towns  of  the 
Lueani,  remarks,  that  the  chief  town  of  this 
people  was  Petelia,  which  could  at  that  time 
ooast  of  a  considerable  population ;  he  adds,  that 
it  was  built  by  Philoctetes,  who  haid  been  forced 
by  an  adverse  faction  to  quit  Thessaly,  his  na- 
tive country ;  and  that  on  accotmt  nf  the  strength 
of  its  position,  the  Samnites  had  been  oUieed  to 
construct  forts  around  it  for  the  defence  of  their 
territory.  It  is  observed  by  Antonini,  the  writer 
above  alluded  to,  that  Strabo  here  contradicts 
himself,  by  ascribing  to  Philoctetes  the  origin 
of  a  town  of  Lucania;  whilst  that  hero  is  said 
in  a  few  lines  further  on,  to  have  occupied  a  part 
of  the  coast  near  Crotona,  which  was  certainly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bratii.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  fkct,  that  aU  the  ancient  authors  agree  in  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  Grecian  chieftain.  This  error  of  Strabo 
does  not,  however,  aflTect  the  troth  of  his  ac- 
count with  reference  to  to  the  Lucanian  Petilia; 
and  Antonini  has  adduced,  in  confirmation  of 
the  authority  of  that  writer,  so  many  inscrip- 
tions of  earlv  date,  together  with  more  recent 
documents,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  entertain 
further  doubts  on  the  subject  He  has  recog- 
nised the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  precisely 
on  the  Monte  deUa  Stdla."    Cram. 

PpFRA,  I.  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Peti«a. 

Strab.  16. II.  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Hvbla, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrini  and  Pe- 

trenses. III.  A  town  of  Thrace.    Liv,  40, 

c.  22. ^IV.  Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. 

lAv.  39,  c.  96.— Oic.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  39. V. 

An  elevated  place  near  Dyrrhaehiam.  Lmetn, 
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&  ▼.  16  and  TO.— Cees.  Civ.  3,  c.  4SL ^VI. 

Another  in  EUs. VII.Anocher  near  Corinth. 

pETRfA,  one  of  ihe  divisiona  of  Arabia, 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine,  on  the  east 
b^  Arabia  Deserta  and  part  of  the  Sinus  Per- 
sicQS,  on  the  sooth  by  a  long  rid^  of  mountains, 
which  separate  it  from  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
west  by  the  isthmus  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  "  It  had  this  name 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  hereof^  or  more 
properly  from  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  it,  called 
also  by  Ethicus,  Sicaria,  by  the  Hebrews  Ghus, 
generally  translated  Ethiopia;  by  William  of 
Tyre,  Arabia  Secunda,  Felix  being  reckoned 
for  the  first.  By  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  PUny, 
it  is  called  Nabathaea,  which  name  it  had  from 
Nabaioth,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Is- 
mael,  though  properly  that  name  belonged  only 
to  those  parts  of  it  that  lay  next  Judea.  The 
people,  for  the  most  pan  were  descended  of  the 
sons  of  Chus  and  Ismael,  intermixed  with  the 
Midianites  descended  from  Abraham  by  Ketu- 
rah,  and  the  Amalekites,  descended  probablv 
from  Amalek,  the  grandl$on  of  Esau,  but  all 
united  at  last  in  the  name  of  Saracens.  This 
name,  derived,  as  some  think  from  Sarraj  sig^ 
nifying '  a  desert,'  and  Salceut  which  signifieih 
'to  inhabit,' because  they  live  for  the  most  part 
in  these  desert  places;  as  others  sav,  from  Son 
raky  signifying  *  a  robber.'  This  last  is  most 
suitable  to  their  nature,  and  best  liked  by  Sca- 
liger."    Heyl.  Cosm, 

PfiTRiNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.  HoraL  1, 
ep.  5,  V.  6. 

PaTROOoan,  a  people  of  Celtic  Ghiul,  ac- 
cording to  the  divisions  of  that  country  as  re* 
corded  by  Caesar.  At  a  later  period  their  ter- 
ritory formed  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda. 
"  From  the  appellation  of  Petrocodi  are  formed 
the  names  of^  Perigord  and  Ptrigueux^  though 
Vesuna,  the  primitive  name  of  the  capital,  is 
still  retained  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  la 
Vismte."    lyAnvilU. 

Peuce,  an  island  between  the  arms  which 
form  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  whose  mo- 
dem name,  Piczini^  preserves  an  evident  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  Peucini,  whom  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  re-appear  in  the  Lower  Empire  un- 
der the  names  or  Pieziniges  and  Patzinocites." 
lyArifoiUe.^St/rab.  I.—Lucan,  3,  v.  202.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  n. 

Peucetia,  a  part  of  Apulia,  forming  the  ter- 
ritory of"  the  rcucetii,  who,  if  the  opinion  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  is  to  be  adopted,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  (Eno- 
trus  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  But  modem  critics  have 
felt  little  disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the 
improbability  of  which  Is  so  very  apparent,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  country  from  whence  these 
pretended  settlers  are  said  to  have  come,  or  the 
state  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a  period .  Had 
the  Peucetii  and  CEnotri  really  been  of  Grecian 
orj^n,  Dionysius  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  genealogies  of  the 
Arcadian  chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydes.  The 
most  respectable  authority  he  could  have  brought 
forward  on  this  point  would  unquestionably 
have  been  that  of  Antiochus  the  Syracnsan : 
but  this  historian  is  only  quoted  l^  hiin  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  CEnotn,  not  of  their 


Grecian  descent.  The  Peucetii  aie  alwnya 
spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, as  barbarians,  who  differed  in  no  essen- 
tial respect  from  I>BLunii,  lapyges,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations.  The  name  of  Pcpdicnli 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
Peucetia  which  was  more  particularly  situaled 
on  the  coast  between  the  Aufidus  endf  the  con- 
fines of  the  Calabri.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny,  that 
this  particular  tribe  derived  their  origin  from 
lUyria.  The  Peucetii  appear  then  to  have  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Aufidus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusiam, 
which  belonged  to  lapygia;  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, their  territory  reached  as  far  as  Silvium  in 
the  Appenines,  constituting  principally  what  in 
modem  geography  is  callea  Terra  4i  BarU* 
Cram. 

Pbucinl     Vid,  Peuce. 

VmLOCHk^  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

PofiiciA,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scktria, 
and  afterwards  Corcjfra.  The  inhabitants,  call- 
ed PhaaceSy  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
people,  for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  generally 
stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  Phaax.  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pbsd- 
acia,  Alcinous  was  then  king  of  the  island, 
whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  celebrated. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  16,  v.  24.— CHt^.  Met.  13,  v.  719. 
-Strab.  6  and  l.—Propert.  3,  el.  2,  v..  13. 

Phalacrine,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  where 
Vespasian  was  bora.    Suet.  Vesp.  2. 

Phalarium,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phalaris's  bull  was  placed. 

Phalarus,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.    Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

PHALfiRUM,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athe- 
nian ports.     Vid.  Atktiue. 

pHANJEus,  a  promontory  of  the  Island  of  Chi- 
os, famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  aflera 
king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Liv.  36,  c.  AS.-'Virg.  G.  3,  v.  98. 

Phar£,  I.  "one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Achaia,  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Pirns,  about  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  120 
from  Palree.  Pharae,  whose  territory  was  ex- 
posed during  the  Social  war  to  the  frequent  ra- 
vages of  the  ^lolians,  on  receiving  no  succour 
from  the  Achspan  praetor,  determined,  as  we 
leam  from  Polybius,  no  longer  lo  furnish  sup- 
plies  for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  This 
city,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  colony  of  PalraB,  possessed  "an  exten- 
sive forom,  where  was  placed  an  image  of  Mer- 
cury, and  near  it  an  oracle  of  the  god ;  also  a 
fountain  named  Hama,  consecrated  to  the  same 
divinity.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pirus,  called  Pie- 
rus  by  the  Phansans  and  sometimes  Achelous, 
Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees  re- 
markable from  their  age  and  size,  many  of  their 
trunks  were  hollow,  and  so  capacious  that  per- 
sons might  feast  and  recline  within  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  Pharaei, 
while  those  of  the  Me.««senian  Pharae  were  call- 
ed Pharata  or  Phariatae.  The  rains  of  Pharae 
in  Achaia  were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Camenitza."  'Cram II.  Ano- 
ther in  Messenia.     Vid.  Pkera. 

Pharis,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  mhabitants 
are  called  P*ari<«.    i»fli«.3,c3a 
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Phariiec&sa,  I.  an  island  of  the  Mgean  Sea, 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  seized  by  some  pirates. 

Sttet.  Cos.  4. II.  Another,  where  was  shown 

Circe's  tomb.    Slrab. 

Pharnacla,  a  town  of  Pontus,  probably  the 
same  as  Cerasus. 

Pharos,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the 
continenL  It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Deziphanes,  B.  C.  284, 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  by 
Sositraius,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower, 
which  was  called  the  towerof  Pharos,  and  which 
passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and  could 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.  On  the 
top,  fires  were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  sailors 
in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and  difficult 
of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the 
Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  above  165,0002.  English,  if  Attic;  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was 
this  inscription  upon  it,  King  Ptolemy  to  the 
Qods  the  saviours^  for  the  beneJU  of  sailors  ;  but 
Sostratus,  the  architect,  wishmg  to  claim  all  the 
glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  monar, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by  time,  Pto- 
lemy's name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  wcame  visible ;  Sostrabus  the 
Cnidiajiy  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  Gods  the 
saviours^  for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  The  word 
Pharias  is  often  used  as  Egyptian.  Lucan.  2, 
v.  636,  1.  a  V. 260, 1. 6,  v^aW,  1.  9,  v.  1005,  Ac. 
•^Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  V.  636.—Plin.  4,  c.  31  and 
85, 1.  36,  c.  lZ.^Stra6.  n.^Mela,  2.  c.  7.— 
Plin.  13,  c.  11.— JSfowier.  od.  4.— Ftoc.  i.—Stat. 

3.  Sfflv.  2,  V.  102. IL  A  watch-tower  near 

Capreae. III.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  II- 

lyncum,  now  called  Lesina.    MelOy  2,  c.  7. 

The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tower  to  be 
built  at  tne  entrance  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  for 
the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Pharos,  an  appellation  afterwards  ^v- 
en  to  every  other  edifice  which  was  raised  to 
direct  thecourse  of  sailors,  either  with  lights  or 
by  signals.    Juv.  11,  v.  76. — Suet. 

Pharbalus,  "  a  city  of  Thessaly,  so  celebrar 
ted  for  the  battle  fought  in  its  plains  between 
the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  part  of  the  province 
which  Strabo  designates  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
saliotis.  Although  a  city  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  prior 
tp  the  Persian  invasion.  Thucydides  reports 
that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  after  his  success  in  Boeotia,  but  with- 
out avail.  The  same  historian  speaks  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Athenian  people  by 
Thucydides  the  Pharsalian,  who  perfermed  the 
duties  of  proxenos  to  his  countrymen  at  Athens ; 
and  he  also  states  that  the  Pharsalians  general- 
ly favoured  that  republic  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Diodorus  reports,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Pharsalus  was  taken  by  Medius,  tyrant  of 
Larissa.  Xenophon  notices  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  though  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Jason,  tyi  ant  of  Pherse.  Several  years 
afterwards  it  was  occupied  by  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  but  on  his  retreat  fh>m  Thessaly  it 
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surrendered  to  the  consul  AcfliusOtabrio.  ttwr 
seems  to  nikike  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  as  he  speaks  of  Palaeo  Pharsalus. 
Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  remarks  there  are 
but  few  antiquities  at  Pharsalus.  The  name 
of  Phersali  alone  remains  to  show  what  it 
once  was.  South-west  of  the  town  there  is  a 
hill  surrounded  with  ancient  waUs,  formed  of 
large  masses  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble.  Upon 
a  lofty  rock  above  the  town,  towards  the  south, 
are  other  ruins  of  greater  magnitude,  shewing 
a  considerable  portran  of  the  wlills  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  remains  of  the  Propylaea.  Accordii:u$ 
to  Strabo,  Pharsalus  was  situated  near  the  river 
Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Apidanus,  which  afterwards  enters  the  Peneus.* 
Cram. 

PBARcm,  or  Phaurobu,  a  people  of  Africa, 
beyond  Mauretania.  According^to  Pliny,  dke 
Pharusil  were  said  to  have  been  Persians,  who 
accompanied  Hercules  to  Africa.  Probably  this 
same  people  are  alluded  to  by  Sallnst,  when  he 
descrioes  the  Persian  followers  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  I,  c.^ 

Phartbus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  more  pro- 
perly styled  Baphyms. 

PHAfliLU,  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass 
which  mount  Climax,  in  Lycia,  forms  with  the 
sea.  According  to  D' Anville,  FHonda  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  have  assign- 
ed this  city  to  Ij^cia,  others  to  Pamphylia,  and 
others  to  the  Cfilicians.  This  has  perplexed 
geognwhers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Lucan  de- 
scribes Fhaselis  as  a  small  place,  although  Stra- 
bo calls  it  a  city  of  note.  PhaseUs  was  origin-* 
ally  inhabited  %  Lycians,  and  was  therefore  as- 
signed to  Lycia.  But  subsequently,  as  the  Pam- 
phylians  extended  their  dominion  over  the  sea- 
coast,  it  was  attributed  to  Pamphylia,  although 
occupied  by  Lycians.  At  a  still  later  period,  in- 
duced by  the  convenience  of  their  haroour,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  piracy,  or  else  were  [ve- 
vailed  on  by  the  Cilicians  to  give  protection  to 
the  pirates.  Hence,  having  deserted  the  h^- 
cians,  or  having  been  cast  off  by  them,  their 
city  was  called  Cilician.  After  the  reduction 
of  this  city  by  Publius  Servilius,  the  population 
became  very  trifling;  and  hence  the  epithet 
parva  bestowed  upon  it  by  Lucan.  Afcla,  1, 14. 
ed.  Voss. 

Phasiana,  a  canton  which  was  traversed  by 
the  Aras  at  its  entrance  in  Armenia.  It  is  now 
PasianifOTPasnif  as  the  Turks  call  it.  ly Anville.  , 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  F^aoz,  and 
falling  into  the  Euxine  on  the  east.  It  is  famous 
for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  who  en- 
tered it  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  from 
which  reason  all  dangerous  voyages  have  been 
proverbially  intimated  by  the  words  of  sailing 
to  the  Phasis.  There  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis  a  great  number  of  large  bird.<%,  of 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the 
Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  wnich 
were  called,  on  that  account,  pheasants.  The 
Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  fhe 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  Plin.  10,  c  48. — Mar- 
tial.  13,  ep.  e^.^Strab.  11.— iWfte,  1,  c.  19.— 
ApoUod.    1,  &jc.—Paus.  4,   c.   44. — OrpAntf. 

II.  or  Araxes,  now  the  Aras. IlL  A 

city  of  Colchis,  at  the  month  of  the  Phasis.  h 
was  of  Greek  foundation.    ly  Anville, 
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Phblloe,  **  a  fortress  of  Achaia,  distant  for- 
ty stadia  from  JBgira^  ia  the  mountains.  Its 
territory  produced  wine,  and  the  oak  forests 
around  abounded  with  stags  and  wild  boars.  It 
was  remarkable  also  for  the  number  of  its 
springs  and  fountains:  the  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  another  of  Diana.  Sir 
W.  QeU  is  inclined  to  place  Phelloe  near  the 
village  of  ZakoyJA^  ^  where  there  is  a  pass 
through  a  chasm  In  the  mountain,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  pass  on  the  right  is  a  precq)itous 
rock,  on  which  the  castle  may  have  oeen  situa- 
ted. "    Cram. 

Phbneus,  "  a  town  of  Arcadia,  of  some  note 
and  of  great  antiquity,  since  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  resided  there  alter  his  departure  fixNU  Ti- 
ryns,  and  Homer  has  mentioned  it  amongst  the 
principal  Arcadian  cities.  The  citadel  was  plac- 
ed on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  artincial  works ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  the  vestiges  only 
of  which  were  apparent  when  Pausanias  tra- 
velled in  Arcadia.  Below  the  citadd  were  the 
stadium  and  tomb  of  Iphiclus,  and  the  temples 
of  Mercury  and  the  Eieusinian  Ceres,  rhe- 
neum  was  surrounded  by  some  extensive  marsh- 
es, which  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the 
whole  country,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  an- 
cient town.  These  were  principally  formed  bv 
the  river  Aroanius,  or  Olbius,  which  descends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Pheneus, 
and  usually  finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns 
or  kiuabachra  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain ;  but 
when  by  accident  these  happoied  to  be  blocked 
up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  com- 
municating with  the  Ladon  and  Alpneus,  over- 
flowed the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  far  as  Olym- 
pia.  Pausanias  reports,  that  vestiges  of  some 
great  works  undertaken  to  drain  the  Phenean 
marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  Hercu- 
le&  were  to  be  seen  near  the  city.  There  was 
a  loss  fifty  stadia  long,  and  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  deep.  Pheneus  is  noticed  by  Polybius. 
The  vestiges  of  this  town  according  to  Dodwell, 
lire  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  PkonUi  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  foundations  of  the 
walls  only  remain ;  the  rest  of  the  ruins  consist 
of  masses  of  rubbish  and  scattered  blocks.  The 
same  antiquary  informs  us,  that  the  katabath- 
roQ  of  the  Aroanius  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and 
rocky  mountain  called  Kakiiio-bowno.  The  lake 
is  verv  small,  and  varies  according  to  the  sea- 
son o^  the  year."    Oram. 

Pher£,  L  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Thessaly,  the  capital  of  Adme- 
tus  and  Eometns.  Subsiequently  to  the  heroic 
a^  we  find  the  Pherseans  assisting  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time 
they  probably  enjoyed  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment. Some  years  after,  Jason,  a  native  of 
Pherae,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master, 
Dot  only  of  his  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Thessaly,  and,  having  caused  hmiself  to  be 

Sroclaimea  generalissimo  of  its  forces,  formed 
le  most  ambitious  projects  for  extending  his  in- 
fluence and  aggrandizing  his  power.  These 
were  however  frustrated  oy  his  sudden  death, 
which  occurred  by  assassination,  whilst  celebra- 
ting some  public  games  at  PhersB,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  102d  Olympiad.  The  independence 
of  Pher»  was  not,  however,  secnrea  by  this 


event,  as  Jason  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers 
Polydorus  and  Polyphron.  The  former  of  these 
died  soon  after;  not  without  some  suspicion  at- 
taching to  Polyphron,  who  now  became  the  sove- 
reign of  Pherae ;  bui  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
he  m  his  turn  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge  of 
his  native  city  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  His 
evil  designs  were  for  a  time  diecked  by  the  brave 
Pelopidas,  who  entered  that  province  at  the  head 
of  a  Boeotian  force,  and  occupied  the  citadel  of 
Larissa ;  but  on  his  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 
tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed  in  a  most 
perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
then  serving  as  a  volunteer.  The  Thebans 
subsequently  rescued  Pelopidas,  and  under  his 
command  made  war  upon  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
whom  they  defeated,  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  their  gaUant  leader,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion. Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinat- 
ed by  his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued 
to  tjrrannize  over  this  country  until  it  was  libe- 
rated by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Tisiphonus,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes,  did  not  reign  long,  and 
was  succeeded  1)y  Lycophron,  who,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  sought 
the  aid  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  leader. 
Philip  was  at  first  defeated  in  two  severe  en- 
gagements, but  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
once  more  attacked  Onomarchus,  and  succeed- 
ed in  totally  routing  the  Phocians,  their  general 
himself  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  consequence  of  th  is  victory  ^as  the  capture 
of  Pherai  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron.  Pi- 
tholaus,  his  brother,  not  long  after,  again  usurp- 
ed the  throne,  but  was  likewise  quickly  expel- 
led on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Ma- 
ny years  after,  Cassander,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus,  fortified  Phersp^but  Demetrius  Po- 
horcetes  contrived  by  secret  negotiations  to  ob- 
tain possession  both  of  the  town  and  the  cita- 
del. In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antio- 
chus,Pher8e  Was  forced  to  surrender  to  tne  troops 
of  that  monarch  after  some  resistance.  It  af- 
terwards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  con- 
sul Acilius.  Strabo  observes  that  the  constant 
tyranny  under  which  this'city  laboured  had  has- 
tened its  decay.  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburbs,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius, 
were  surrounded  l>y  gardens  and  walled  enclo- 
sures. Stephanus  Byz.  speaks  of  an  old  and 
new  town  of  Pherae,  di<«tant  about  eight  stadia 
from  each  other.  Pherae,  accoi'diDg  to  Strabo. 
was  ninety  stadia  from  Pagasae  its  emporium." 

Cram. II.  A  city  of  Messenia,  to  the  east 

of  the  river  Pamisus,  "  where  Telemachus  and 
the  son  of  Nestor  were  entertained  by  Diocles 
on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta.  Pherae  was 
one  of  the  seven  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia  after  the  battle  of  Aciium."    Cram. 

Phigalea,  "  a  city  of  Arcadia,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  river  Plala- 
nistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock  which  overhung  the  be&  of  the  Neda.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Phigwlus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or,  as  others  afllrmed,  by  Phialus,sonof  Buco- 
lion,  whence  it  was  called  Phialea.  A  curious 
account  of  the  Phigalean  repasts  is  extracted  by 
Athenaeus  from  the  work  or  Harmodius  of  Lc- 
preum,  who  wrote  on  the  customs  and  institn- 
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Hobs  of  the  place.  According  to  the  same  an- 
chor the  PhigaleaDS  had  the  character  of  heing 
drunkards.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city 
was  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  contained  a 
fonim  and  several  public  edifices ;  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratophorus  stood  near  the  gynma^ 
slum,  that  of  Diana  Sospita  was  placed  on  the 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  lown :  Paidizza  now 
occupies  the  sue  of  the  ancient  Phigaleia.  Sir 
W.  Uell  informs  us  that  the  entire  and  exten- 
sive circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be  observed ; 
they  were  defended  by  numerous  towers,  some 
of  which  are  circular,  situated  on  rocky  hills 
and  tremendous  precipices.  The  village  of 
Paidizza  contains  some  columns,  and  other 
fragments  of  temples.  The  Neda  flowed  below 
the  town,  and  was  joined,  not  far  fh>m  thence, 
by  the  little  river  Lymaz,  near  the  source  of 
which  were  some  warm  springs."    Cram, 

PmLA,  the  first  town  in  Macedonia,  begin- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  "  situated 
apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Tempe.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieriaby 
the  passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly;  and  was 
built,  as  Stephanus  informs  us,  by  I>emetrius, 
son  of  Antifonus  Gonatas,  and  father  of  Philip, 
who  named  it  Eifter  his  mother  Phila.  The  ru- 
ins of  this  fortress  are  probably  those  which  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  near  PUUaTMna^  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  Heracleum."    Cram. 

Philadelphu,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  "  which 
owed  this  name  to  a  brother  of  Enmenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  was  situated  immediately  under 
the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  Tmolus ;  but  was 
constructed  with  little  solidity  in  its  edifices,  as 
being  extremely  subject  to  earthc^nakes.  These 
phenomena  were  most  dreadful  m  their  efifects 
m  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  for 
then  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly this  and  Sardes,  were  nearly  destroyed. 
A  great  tract  of  country,  which  from  Mysia  ex- 
tended in  Phrygia,  bemg  at  all  times  most  ex- 
posed to  these  disasters,  was  called  Catakecau- 
nuney  or  the  Burnt  Country.  It  must  be  said,  to 
the  honour  of  Philadelphia,  that  when  all  the 
country  had  sunk  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  it 
still  resisted^  and  j^ielded  only  to  the  efforts  of 
Bajazet  I.,  orllderim.  The  Turks  call  it  Alah^ 
Skekr^  or  the  Beautiful  City ;  prob2d)ly  by  rea- 
son of  its  situation."    D'AnviUe. 11.  The 

chief  city  of  Ammonitis,  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites. It  was  more  anciently  called  Ammon 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon,  un- 
til the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  driven  to  it,  pro- 
bably from  Philadelphus,  king  of  Eg3rpt.  It  has 
resumed  its  primitive  name  in  the  form  of  Am- 
ffuin.    D'AnviUe. III.    Another  in  Cilicia. 

Philje,  I.  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Svcne 
by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped  tfiere. 
I/ucah.  10,  V.  SXZ.^Seneca.  2,  Nat.  4,  c.  2. 
II.  One  of  the  Sporades.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

PmL^NORUM  ARJE.     Vid.  Ara  PhUftrwrum. 

Philene,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.    Stat.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  102. 

Pmuppi,  a  town  of  Macedonia, ,  anciently 
called  Datos,  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  on  a  rising  ground  which  abounds  with 
springs  and  water.  Mount  PangaBum,  which 
was  in  the  vicinjUy  of  this  city,  contained  gold 
and  silver  mines.  "  These  valuable  mines  na- 
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tnrally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians. 
who  were  the  first  aeulers  on  this  coast ;  and 
they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this 
vicinity  at  a  place  named  Crenides,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  t^  nume- 
rous sources  which  descended  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain.  Philip  of  Macedon  iutving 
turned  Ms  auention  to  the  afl^rs  of  Thrac«,  the 
possession  of  Crenidae  and  mount  Pangasum  na- 
turally entered  into  his  views;  accoiSingly  he 
invaded  this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotya 
from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found  a 
new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony, 
which  he  named  after  himself  Philippi.  When 
Macedonia  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  the 
advantages  attending  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony 
there ;  and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles that  it  was  already  at  that  period  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of  their  em- 
pire. It  is  moreover  celebrated  in  history,  from 
the  great  victory  gained  here  by  Mark  Antony 
and  Octavian  over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sias, by  which  the  republican  party  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  first  place  in  Europe  where  the  Gos- 
pel was  preached  by  St.  Paul,  (A.  D.  51.)  as 
we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  addressed 
to  his  Philippian  converts  where  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  Apostle 
received  a  just  commendation.  We  hear  fre- 
quently of  bishops  of  Philippi  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians;  and  the  town  is  also  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Its  ruins  stiU 
retain  the  name  of  Pilibak.  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  the  rosa  centifolia,  which  grew  in 
great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenous  on 
mount  Pangaeum."    Cram. 

PmNTiA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Himera.     Cic.  in  Vert.  3,  c.  83. 

PRrNTo,  a  small  island  between  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  now  ^^go. 

Phlegra,  or  Phleorjeus  cabipus,  a  place  of 
Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene,  where 
the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and  were  defeated 
by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  afterwards  re- 
newed in  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Cumae.  SU.  8,  v.  538,  1.  9,  v.  305.— 
Strab.  b.—DiodA  and  5.— Orul  MbL  W,  v. 
351, 1.  12,  V.  378, 1.  15,  v.  532.— iS5to*.  5,  Sylv. 
3,  V.  196. 

Phlegyje,  a  people  of  Thessalv.  Some  au- 
thors place  them  in  Boeotia.  'thej  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyas  the  son  of  Mars,  with 
whom  they  plundered'  and  burned  the  temple 
of  A]Dollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  escaped  to 
Phocis,  where  he  settled.  Paus.  9,  c.  36v — 
Homer.  II.  13,  v.  20\.^Strab.9. 

Phliasia.     Vid.  Phlius. 

Phlius.  "  The  little  state  of  Phlius,  though 
an  independent  republic,  may  with  propriety  be 
referrea  to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it 
under  the  early  name  of  Araethyrea  as  depend- 
ent on  the  kingdom  of  Mvcenae.  Pausanias  de- 
rives this  appellation  of  tlie  city  from  Araethy- 
rea, daughter  of  Arus,  its  earliest  sovereign; 
and  states  that  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Philius 
from  a  son  of  Asopus,  who  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. The  Phliasian  territo^  adjoined  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  tha 
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v«t,  and  the  Nemean  and  Cleonflean  districts 
on  the  south  and  south-east  After  the  arival  of 
the  Heraclidae  and  Dorians,  the  Phliasians  were 
invaded  by  a  pany  of  their  forces  under  the 
command  of  Rhegnidas,  a  grandson  of  Teme> 
nus,  and  compelled  to  admit  these  new  colonists 
into  iheir  city,  which  thus  became  annexed  to 
the  Dorian  race.  Phlius  sent  900  soldiers  to 
Thermopyte,  and  1000  to  Plaiaea.  In  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  it  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian 
cause,  together  with  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
onians ;  and  at  a  time  when  those  states  formed 
a  coalition  against  that  power,  it  still  adhered  to 
the  Spartan  alliance.  The  Phliasians  having 
on  this  occasion  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenian  general  Iphi- 
crates,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing a  Lacedsmonian  force  within  their  town  to 
protect  it  against  the  euemv.  In  gratitude  for 
which  assistance  they  readily  contributed  to  the 
expedition  subsequently  undertaken  by  the  Spar- 
tans against  Ohmthus,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Agesipolis  for  their  zeal  on  this  occasion. 
Kot  long  after,  however,  they  became  mvolved 
in  war  with  that  powerrul  state,  from  their  re- 
fusing to  make  good  the  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  Sparta,  to  restore  to  the  ex- 
iles, who  had  been  remstated  by  its  interference, 
the  possession  of  their  property.  Agesilaus  was 
in  consequence  deputed  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  refractory  city :  and  after 
an  obstinate  siege  and  blockade,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  j^ears,  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der :  Delphion,  who  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besieged,  and  had  given  ^reat  proofs  of 
courajgpe  and  talent,  escaped  by  night  during  the 
negotiations.  It  appears  from  Xenophon  that 
at  this  period  Phlius  contained  more  than  5000 
citizens,  which  supposes  a  population  of  20,000 
souls.  Sometime  sifter  the  capture  of  the  town 
it  was  again  attacked,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  by 
the  Argives,  Bceotians,  and  other  confederates ; 
and  would  have  been  taken  by  a.ssault,  but  for 
the  coura|;e  and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  being  also  successful  against  the  Sicy- 
onians  and  Pellenians,  who  had  invaded  their 
territory,  and  having  obtained  the  assistance  of 
some  Athenian  troops  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  wei^  finally  enabled  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  all  their  enemies.  In  the 
revolutionary  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Phlius  became  subject  to  despotic 
rule ;  but  on  the  organization  of  the  Achaean 
league  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  tyrant  of  that 
city,  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  join  the  confederacy.  The  fo- 
rum was  decorated  with  a  bronze  gilt  statue  of 
a  goat,  representing  the  constellation-  of  that 
name,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propi- 
tiating, that  it  might  not  injure  their  vines. 
Here  was  also  the  tomb  of  Aristias,  an  excellent 
writer  of  satiric  plays.  Beyond  might  be  seen 
a  building  called  the  house  of  prophecy,  and  the 
spot  said  to  be  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
which  were  ranged  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  and  Isis.  The  remains  of  Phlius  are 
to  DC  seen  not  far  ttom  the  town  of  Agios  Oior- 
gios,  on  the  road  to  the  lake  of  Stvmphalus  in 
Arcadia.  Sir  W.  Qell  affirms,  that  the  ruins 
extended  for  some  distance  across  the  plain,  and 
Pouqueville  discovered  on  the  height  above  the 
Asopus,  where  the  citadel  was  \>laced,  the  ves- 


tiges of  several  temples.  This  river ,  as  we  team 
fromScrabo,  had  its  source  on  mount  Cameates. 
The  Arantinus  was  a  hill  adjoining  that  of  the 
acropolis.  It  is  now  called  Agios  BasUi.  These 
mountains  separated  the  Phliasian  territory 
from  the  Nemean  plain."    Oram. 

Procjba,  now  yockia^  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be- 
tween Cumse  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  It  received  its  name  from  Pho 
cus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from  {jpkoe4t) 
sea  calves^  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Phocai  and  Phocaenses^  were  expert  mariners, 
and  founded  many  cities  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  They  lelt  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  them  under  his  power,  and  ibey 
came,  after  many  adventures,  mtoGaul,  where 
they  founded  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  The 
town  of  Marseilles  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Phocaica^  and  its  inhabitants  called 
PhocaensBs.  Phocaea  was  declared  independent 
bj  Pompey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  it  blecame  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Liv.  5,  c.  34, 1.  Z%  c.  31. 
1.  38,  c.  39.— iMfe/fl,l,  c.  17.— Poitf.  7,  c.  3.— 
Herodot.  1,  v.  IGb.^Strab.  U.^Horat.  epod. 
le.—Omd.  Met.e,  v.  d.—Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Phocenbes,  and  Pnocla,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  in  Greece. 

Phocicum,  a  place  in  Phocis,  where  "the 
general  assembly  of  the  Phoolan  states  was 
usually  convened,  in  a  large  building  erected 
for  that  purpose."    Cravi. 

Phocis.  "The  Greeks  designated  by  the 
name  of  Phocis  that  small  tract  of  country  which 
bordered  on  the  Locri  OzoIeb  and  Dons  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  the  Opuntian  Locri  to 
the  north  ;  while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Boeotian  territory,  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  Phocus  the  son  of  JSacus.  The 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
probably  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges;  but  tne 
name  of  Phocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  since  we  find  them  enu- 
merated in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  war- 
riors. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  prior  to 
the  Persian  invasion  the  Phocians  had  been 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  Thessalians,  and 
had  often  successfully  resisted  the  incursions  of 
that  people.  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermopyla 
was  forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thes- 
sallans,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
monarch,  are  said  to  have  urged  him,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Phocians,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
with  nre  and  sword  the  territory  of  that  people. 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  this  occasion  served 
as  places  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  but  numbers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
donius.  They  seized,  however,  the  earliest  op 
portunity  of  joining  their  fellow-countr3rmen  m 
arms;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were  dis- 
persed after  the  rout  of  Platwa,  are  said  to  have 
Killen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.  A  lit- 
tle prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  dispute 
arose  respecting  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed 
apparently  by  the  Phocians  as  the  common 
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property  of  the  whole  natkm,  whereas  the  Dei- 
phiaos  asserted  it  to  be  their  own  ezclusive 
possession.  The  LacedaBmontans  are  said  by 
Thucydides  to  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
no  less  favourable  to  the  Phociaus,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  occupy  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  The  service  thus  rendered  by  the 
Athenians  seems  greatly  to  have  cemented  the 
ties  of  friendly  miion  which  already  subsisted 
between  the  two  republics.  After  the  baule  of 
Leuctra,  Phocis,  as  we  learn  irom  Xenophon, 
became  subject  for  a  time  to  BoBotia,  imtil  a 
change  of  circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  character  of  this  small  republic,  ana  call- 
ed forth  all  the  energies  of  the  people  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  A  fine  had  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Ampbictyons 
lor  some  reascxn  which  Pausanias  professes  not 
to  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  wholly  unmerited. 
Diodonis  asserts,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  port  of  the  Girrhean 
territory  which  had  been  declared  sacred.  By 
the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Phocian  high  in 
rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree ;  and, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of 
resistance,  to  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi 
and  its  treasures.  This  measure  having  been 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  they  were  thus 
furnished  with  abundant  supplies  for  raising 
troops  to  deiend  their  country.  These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed 
the  Sacred  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  second 
year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  The  Thebans 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  which  had  been  thus  openly  violated  by 
thePhocians ;  and,  in  a  battle  that  took  place 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
their  leader  Philomelus  killed  in  the  rout  which 
ensued.  The  Phocians,  however,  were  not  in- 
timidated by  this  ill  success,  and,  having  raised 
a  fresh  army,  headed  by  Onomarchus,  they  ob- 
tained several  important  advantages  against  the 
Amphictyonicarmy,  notwithstanding  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  king  of  Macedon  to  the  confe- 
deracy. Onomarchus  having  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Lyconhron,  tyrant  of  Pherse,  then 
at  war  with  Philip,  he  was  enabled  to  vanquish 
the  latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and 
compel  him  to  evacuate  Thessaly.  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities 
and  re<«nter  Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  discomfiture 
and  death  of  Onomarchus.  Diodorus  asserts, 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Philip ;  Pausanias,  that neperished  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  wbb  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Phayllus,  who  at  first 
appears  to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at 
length  overthrown  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Boeotian  troops ;  and  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  disorder,  which  terminated  fatally.  On 
his  death  the  command  devolved  on  Phalaecus, 
who,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  his  son ;  but 
Diodorus  affirms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchus. This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  army  was  intrusted  to  a  commission. 
SS6 


at  the  head  of  which  was  Philo;  whose  toca& 
want  of  probity  soon  became  evident  by  the 
disappearance  of  large  sums  from  the  sacred 
treasury.  He  was  in  consequence  brought  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.  Diodorus 
estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  taken 
from  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talents. 
Phalscus  was  now  restored  to  the  command, 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  stale  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  at  the  head  of  their  forcesL 
he  deemed  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  and 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his  troops  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  convention  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  walls  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  hght  of  voting  in 
the  council  transferred  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
Phocis,  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this 
state  of  degradation  and  subjection  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens  and  Thebies,  who  united  in 
restoring  its  cities  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
former  condition.  In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocians  joined  the  confederacy  that  had 
been  formed  by  the  two  republics  agamst  Philip; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  the 
death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Grauls  made 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  they  are  said  by  rauaanias  to  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  common  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to 
efihce  the  recollection  of  tbie  disgrace  they  had 
formerly  incurred.  The  maritime  part  of  this 
province  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly 
one  day's  sail,  as  Dicaearchus  reports,  from  the 
border  of  the  Locri  Ozols  to  tne  confines  of 
BcBOlia."    Cram, 

Phcbnice,  a  province  of  Syria,  boondcd  on 
the  north  by  Syria  proper,  on  the  east  and  sooth 
by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Although  this  country  was  very  incon- 
siderable in  extent,  being  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Syrian  mountains,  its  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, hold  a  high  rank  among  the  most  re- 
markable nations  of  Asia.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, a  "  complete,  or  even  continuous  history  of 
them ;  but  only  separate  accounts,  from  which, 
however,  a  picture  of  them  in  its  great  features 
may  be  traced.  It  did  not  form  one  state,  oral 
least  not  one  kingdom;  but  contained  several 
cities  with  their  territory.  But  among  these 
leagues  were  formed,  and  by  this  means  a  sort  of 
supremacy  of  the  more  powerful  eslaMished, 
especie^lly  of  Tjrre.  Yet  notwithstanding  Tyre 
stood  at  the  head,  and  perhaps  also  usur|>ed  a 
supremacy  in  the  confederacy,  each  individual 
state  still  preserved  its  constitution  within  itself. 
In  each  or  them  we  find  kings ;  who  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  limited  princes,  in  as  much  as 
there  were  magistrates  at  their  side.  Strict  des- 
potism could  not  long  subsist  in  a  nation  which 
carried  on  commerce  and  founded  colonies.  Of 
^e  several  cities,  Tyre  is  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  a  series  of  kings,  and  even  this  series 
is  not  altos^ether  unbroken.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Phosnicia  in  general,  and  especially  of 
Tyre,  was  between  lOOO— 33SI  In  this  period 
the  Phflenidan  nation  was  extended  bv  sending 
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oat  oolonics;  of  which  some,  especially  Gar- 
tha^,  became  as  powerful  as  the  mother  cities. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  were  possessed  of 
most  of  the  islaods  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  again  driven  by  the 
Greeks.    Their  chief  coontries  for  colonization 
were  partly  southern  Spain,  (Tartessus,  Gades, 
Carteja,)  partly  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  left  ot  the  lesser  Sjrrtis,  (Utica,  Carthage, 
Adrumetum,)  partly  also  the  north-west  coast 
of  Sicily,  (Panormus,  Lilybeeum.)    It  is  very 
highly  probable  that  they  also  had  settlements  to 
the  east,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  islands  Ty- 
loB  and  Aradus(the  Bahkrein  islands.)  The  view 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  view  of  their  commerce  and  navigation ; 
which,  however,  was  extended  still  ftirther  than 
their  settlements.    It  began  among  them,  as 
manv  other  nations,  with  plundering  by  sea:  and 
in  Homer  they  still  appear  as  pirates.     Their 
chief  objects  were,  their  colonial  coontries,  north- 
em  Africa  and  Spain,  especially  the  latter,  on 
acGountof  its  productive  silver  mines.  Beyond 
the  Pillars  or  Hercules,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa ;  Britain  and  the  SciUy  islands  for  tin, 
and  probably  for  amber.     From  the  harbours 
on  the  northern  eztremitv  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
Elath  and  Ezion-Geber,theyj  in  connexion  with 
the  Jews  traded  with  Ophir,  i.  e.  the  rich  south- 
ern countries,  especially  Arabia  Felix  and 
Ethiopia.    From  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  nearer 
Indian  pemnsula  and  Ceylon.     And  they  also 
undertook  several  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
amon^  which  the  sailing  round  Africa  is  the 
most  important    But  their  traffic  by  land,  con- 
sisting tor  the  most  part  of  the  traffic  d<me  in 
the  caravans,  was  or  not  inferior  importance. 
The  chief  branches  of  it  were,  the  African  traf- 
fic by  caravans  for  spices  and  incense ;  directed 
as  well  to  Arabia  FeliiL  as  to  Gerra  near  the 
Persian  gulf.   The  tramc  with  Babylon  by  way 
of  Palmyra;  and  from  there,  yet  only  throu^n 
a  medium,  across  Persia,  as  far  as  littleBuckaTia 
and  little  Thibet^  perhaps  even  as  far  as  CMna. 
The  traffic  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  slaves,  horses,  vessels  of  cqfmer, 
dLC    To  hnish  the  sketch,  we  must  add  tneir 
own  fabrics  and  manufactures ;  especially  (heir 
establishments  for  weaving  and  dyeing-,  the 
purple  dve  with  a  liquor  extracted  bom  shell- 
fish ;  and  manufactures  of  glass  and  play-things, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  advantage  in  their 
trade  with  rode  nations,  which  commonly  con- 
sisted in  barter.    Several  other  important  in- 
ventions, among  which  that  of  letters  deserves 
to  be  first  namea,  are  to  be  attributed  to  them.** 
(Heeren*s  History  of  the  States  of  Antiqmif ; 
BwncTofVs  transkUum,)    After  Alexander  had 
deposed  the  Sidonian  king,  and  overthrown  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Phoenicia  followed  the  common 
fortune  of  Syria,  and  was  subject  to  the  house 
of  Seleucus  until  made  a  Roman  province.   Un- 
der Constantine  and  his  successors  a  division  of 
the  country  was  made,  forminiir  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Phoenicia  Prima  and  Phoenicia  Liba- 
nica,  from  the  mount  Libanus.    The  origin  of 
the  name  Phoenicia  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jecture.   Thus  some  trace  it  to  Phcenix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  fiither.  But  this  etymology  is  too  closely  al- 
lied to  fiction  to  be  entitled  to  credence.    Much 
less  rational  is  the  fanciful  derivation  of  Bo- 
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chart,  who  considers  Phcenices  a  comrotion  cf 
Ben-Anak,  the  "  sons  of  Anak."  The  most 
probable  on  the  whole  is  that  which  supposed 
the  name  Phoenicia  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Greeks  in  reierence  to  the  palm-trees  which 
abound  in  the  country,  ipoivti  signifying  "  a 
palm."  "  And  for  a  further  prooi  hereof,  the 
palm  was  anciently  the  special  coenizance  or 
ensign  of  this  country ;  as  the  olive4)ranch  and 
cony  of  Spain,  the  elephant  of  Africa,  the  ca^ 
mel  of  Arabia,  and  the  crocodile  of  Egypt,  being 
peculiar  to  those  countries.  Bui  thus  hrst  callea 
by  the  Grecians  only ;  for,  by  themselves  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  their  next  neighbours,  they 
are  called  Canaanites,  or  the  posterity  of  Ca- 
naan, five  of  whose  sons  were  planted  here ; 
the  other  six  inhabiting  more  towards  the  south 
and  east,  in  the  land  of  Palestine."  Heyl 
Cosm. 

Ph(enicu.     Vid.  PhoBnice. 

PhcbnicOba,  now  F^ieudi,  one  of  the  £olian 
islands. 

Pholob,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend  ot 
Hercules,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  near  mount  Othrys.  Plin.  4,  c.  6. — 
Lucan,  3,  v.  198, 1. 6,  v.  318,  L  7,  v.  4A9,— Ovid. 
2.  Past,  2,  V.  273. 

Phrixus,  a  river  of  ArgoUs.  There  is  also 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the 
Minyse.    Berodot  4,  c  148. 

Phrygia,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Lydiaon  the  west^  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  and 
Cicilia  and  Pisidia  on  the  south,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  neck,  that,  passing  the  bor- 
ders of  these  countries,  reached  south  to  the 
confines  of  Lycia,  and  nad  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east.  The  northern  boimdaries 
were  more  uncertain  and  variable,  extending  at 
one  time  to  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  all 
along  that  country  and  Bithjrnia.  This  part, 
indeed,  was  the  nrst  habitation  of  the  Phry- 
gians, and  yet  in  the  established  geography  of 
Asia  Minor  it  is  not  known  by  this  name ;  the 
Ghillic  occupation  having  caused  it  to  be  called 
Gralatia.  From  the  western  limits  of  Gkilatia, 
however,  as  far  as  Lydia,  Phrygia  still  confined 
upon  Bithynia  on  the  north.  "  The  Phryges 
were  of  Thracian  origin,  according  to  Strabo ; 
and  their  first  establishments,  fVom  the  lime  that 
Gordius  and  Midas  reigned  over  this  nation, 
were  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sangar,  which 
divided  their  territory  from  Bithynia,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  same  author.  It  is  to  this  part, 
although  at  first  but  of  small  extent  comparea 
with  its  subsequent  expansion,  that  the  name  of 
the  greater  Phrygia  is  given  by  distinction  from 
a  Phrygia  Minor,  which  encroached  on  M)'sia 
towards  the  Hellespont,  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Phrygians  who  occupied  this  coun- 
try after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  explicit ;  and  if  the  Trojans 
are  called  Phrygians  by  Virgil,  they  became  so 
by  usurpation ;  and  that  accidental  event  will  not 
justify  us  in  obliterating  the  distinction  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  as  provinces.  But  by  a 
dismemberment  which  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
suffered  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  this  part  of 
the  territory,  which  was  Phrygian,  assumed 
under  these  kings  the  name  of  EpidetuSj  or 
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Phiyg i«,  by  acquisiuoii.  The  territorj  which 
Phiygia  possessed  towards  the  south,  and  con- 
Ugoous  to  Pisidia  and  Lyda,  appears  to  have 
beea  called  Parornas ;  denoting  it  in  the  Greek 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains.  In  the  sub- 
division of  provinces  that  took  place  in  the  time 
of  C<Ni8tantiDe,  we  distinguish  two  Phrygias : 
one  samamtdPaeaUanas  the  other  SaltUaris; 
and  Laodicea  appears  to  have  been  metropolis 
in  the  first,  and  Synnada  in  the  second."  iPAn- 
viUe.  Lycaonia  was  also  considered  to  be  but 
a  subdivision  of  this  extensive  province.  This 
country  was  at  different  times  a  separate  state, 
and  successively  a  constituent  part  of  the  king- 
dom ofPergamus  and  of  the  pnetorian  province 
of  Asia.  Of  Phrygia  Proper  the  capital  cities 
are  Svnnada,  Apamea,  and  Cotyeom ;  of  Phry- 
gia ^ictetos,  Cfibvria;  and  those  of  Lycaonia 
and  Qalatia  ma3r  be  seen  under  those  articles. 
In  its  geograplucal  features  this  country  was 
not  distingnisned  for  its  rivers,  though  the  L^ 
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cus  had  in  it  the  greater  part  of  its  course ;  the 
Halys  formed  in  part  its  eastern  boundary ;  and 
the  Maumder  with  the  Marsyas  rose  on  its 
western  confines.  The  Taurus  mountains, 
however,  constituted  a  striking  object  on  the 
southern  limits,  which  they  denned  along  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  country,  and  her  festivals  were  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  most 
remarkable  towns,  besides  Troy,  were  Laodice, 
Hierapolis,  and  Syimada.  The  invention  of 
the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle-work, 
is  attnbuted  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding 
to  correction,  (hence  Pkryz  verberatus  melior^ 
as  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile,  and  voluptu- 
ous ;  and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude,  JSn. 
9,  V.  617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks ; 
their  music  (Phrygii  carUus)  was  of  a  grave 
and  solenm  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  Mkla,  1,  c.  19. 
— SKro^.  3,  Ac.^Ovid.  MbL  13,  v.  429,  &c.— 
Cie.  7,  ad  fam,  ep.  Id.^Flace.  ^.—Dio.  1,  c. 

60.— P«».  8,  c.  48.— flfora<.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. 

n.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

Phtria,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles  was 
bom,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called  Pkthius 
Beros.  Horat.  4,  Od.  6,  v.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  13, 
V.  156.— ilftZa,  2,  c.  3. 

PHTmOns,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  Pel&sgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  CEta.  It  was  also 
called  Achaia.  Para.  10,  c.  8.  "  Phthiotis, 
according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
portion  of  Thessaly  as  far  ns  mount  (E(a  and 
the  Maliac  eulf.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on 
Dolopia,  ana  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of 
Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
that  he  comprised  within  this  extent  of  territory 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so 
called,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions 
of  Achilles,  together  with  those  of  Protesilaus 
and  Eurypylus.  Many  of  his  commentators 
have  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  divisions  of  Hellas  and 
A(^ua,  also  mentioned  by  him ;  but  other  cri- 
tics, as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  certainly  1 
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lead  UB  to  adopt  that  notion  in  pnfereaoe  to 
the  other. 

i2.B.  683. 

^$9Y^¥  Intr'  eardtntrBi  St'  'KXXaios  sipv^^poia, 

n.  1. 47a 

Again,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Hellas  he  meant  to  designate  a  tract  cfi 
country  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the 
former  interpreiation,  applied  the  term  to  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  between  Pharsar 
las  and  Thebes  Phthiotise;  whilst  those  who 
contended  for  the  latter,  identified  it  with  the 
ruins  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phaisalus, 
dose  to  the  river  Enipeus  and  the  town  of  Me- 
Utssa."     Cram, 

Phyccs,  (ttn/i5,)  a  promontory  near  Cyrene, 
now  called  Ras-al-sem.    lAtean.  9. 

Phylace,  I.,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  by 
Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  from 
whence  he  is  often  called  PiyUtcides.     lAuan. 

6,  y.  252. XL  A  town  of  Arcadia.    Pmu.  1, 

c.  54. III.    A  town  of  Epiras.    JUv.  45, 

c.26. 

Phtlb,  a  well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Athens.  C  Nep,  in  Throi, 
"  It  was  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as 
the  scene  of  Thrasybulus*  first  exploits  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  country,  and  was  situated  about 
100  stadia  from  Athens,  according  to  Diodoros, 
but  Demosthenes  estimates  the  distance  at  more 
than  120  stadia.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  (Eneis. 
The  fortress  of  Phyle,  accordinj§^  to  Sir  W. 
Gell,  is  now  Bigla  Caslro.  *  It  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have 
been  almost  impresnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens, 
with  the  acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in 
the  distance.'  Dod  well  maintains  that  its  modem 
name  is  Areiro  Castro.  He  describes  at  length 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  town  was  placed 
near«the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis ;  some 
tiuces  of  it  yet  remain,  which  consist  of  the 
foundations  of  a  square  tower,  and  a  transverse 
wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  large  blocks 
scattered  about.*'   Cram. 

Phvscos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes. 
Strab.  14. 

PicENT,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  called 
also  PicsnUs.  They  received  their  name  from 
Picus^  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  Italy.  lUd.  8,  v.  425.— 
Strab.b.^Mela,%t.A. 

FiCENTTA,  the  capital  of  the  Pieentlni. 

PicBNTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  between  Luca- 
nia  and  Campania,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea.  They 
"  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territoir 
from  tne  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  month 
of  the  river  Silarus.  Wc  are  informed  by  Stra- 
bo that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  HA- 
ther  to  people  the  shoresof  the  gulf  of  Posidonia 
or  Paestum.  It  is  probable  that  their  removal 
took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Picenum,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  an- 
cient Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Sanmites. 
According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Picentini 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  the 
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Romans  to  abandoD  the  £bw  towns  which  thef 
possessed,  and  to  reside  in  viilases  and  hamlets, 
in  consequence  of  having  sided  with  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  farther  punish- 
ment, they  were  exdudedfrom  military  service, 
and  allowed  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  cou- 
riers and  messengers."  Cram. — SU.  It,  8,  v. 
AS^-TacUJl  4,  c.  63. 

PicEiTDM,  or  PicfiNUs.  ACER,  a  couutry  of  Italy, 
near  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic.  "It  may  be  considered  as  li- 
mited to  the  north  by  the  river  ^sis.  To  the 
west  it  was  separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sa- 
bine counirv  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  the  river 
Matrinns,  if  we  include  in  this  division  the  Prae- 
tulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the  Mairi- 
nus  and  ELelvinus.  Little  has  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  Picentes,  except  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ancient  Picus,  a  well-known 
character  in  the  Latin  mvthology,  who  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  his  colonists.  But  the  Sa- 
bines were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  country.  The  Siculi,  Libumi, 
and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Pelas^,  as 
Silius  Italicus  reports,  and  the  T^rrrheni,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  at  different  periods  formed 
settlements  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  conquest 
of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little  trouble : 
it  was  effected  about  484  U.  C.  not  long  afiei 
the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy ;  when 
360,000  men,  as  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to 
the  Roman  authorities.  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn,  that  Picenum  constituted  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Augustus.  This  province 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  fruit  trees  was  par- 
ticularly esteemed."  Cram. — Liv.  21,  c  b,  1. 
22,  c.  9, 1.  27,  c.  43.  SU.  10,  v.  2\Z.—Horat.  2, 
sat.  3,  V.  722.— Mir«.  1,  ep.  44. 

PicT«,  or  PiCTu  a  people  of  Scythia,  called 
also  Agaikyrue.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  painting  their  bodies  with  different  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  ene- 
mies- A  colony  of  these,  according  to  Servius, 
Virgil's  commentator,  emigrated  to  the  northern 
pans  of  Britain,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
name  and  savage  manners,  but  they  are  men- 
tioned only  by  later  writers.  Of  course  this  is 
to  be  viewed  but  as  a  theory,  and  that  but  ill 
sustained.  The  opinions  in  regard  to  these  peo- 
ple are  numerous,  without  leading,  or  promis- 
mg  to  lead,  to  any  satisfiictory,  not  to  say,  use- 
ful result.  VU.  Caledonia.  MarceU.  27,  c.  18. 
— daudian.  de  Hon.  ams.  v.  54. — Plin.  4,  c. 
12.— AftZa,  2,  c.  1. 

PicTAVi,  or  PictSkes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in 
the  modem  country  of  PdcUm.  Ctes.  7,  BeU. 
G.  c.  4. 

PiERBs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  east  bank 
of  theStrymon.     Vid.  Pieria. 

PiERiA,  a  region  of  Macedonia.  "  The  na- 
tural boundary  of  Pieria  toward  Perrhaebia,  the 
contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning 
from  the  Peneus,  closely  follows  the  coast  of 
Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  where  it  strikes  off  in 
a  north-west  direction  towards  the  interior  of 
Macedonia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pans  of  Macedonia;  both  in  consideration 
(9f  tiw  traditioDs  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as 


being  the  iint  seal  of  the  Muses,  andthehirtli- 
place  of  Orpheus ;  and  also  of  the  important 
events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  em* 
pire,  and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  The 
name  of  Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Homer, 
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was  derived  apparently  from  the  Pieres,  a  Thn- 
cian  people,  who  weresubsequentlv  expelled  by 
the  Temenidse,  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia, 
and  driven  north  beyond  the  Strjmon  and 
mount  Paneeus,  where  they  formed  a  new  set- 
tlement Tne  boundaries  which  historians  and 
geographers  have  assiened  to  this  province 
vary ;  for  Strabo,  or  rather  his  epitomizer,  in- 
cludes it  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Axius. 
Ldvy  also  seems  to  place  it  north  of  Dium,  while 
most  authors  ascrioe  that  town  to  Pieria.  Pto< 
lemv  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  coim- 
tnr  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  that 
or  the  Lydias ;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
so  defined,  we  should  not  know  under  what 
division  to  class  this  extent  of  coast,  which  cer- 
tainly appertains  to  Macedonia.  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  have  not  determined  the  limits  of 
Pieria ;.  but  the  former  rather  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose he  extends  it  to  the  Peneus.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy."    Cram. 

PiEKus,  I.  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  who  were   from  thence,  as  some 

imagine,  called  Pierides. II.  A  river  of 

Acbaia,  in  Peloponnesus. IIL  A  town  of 

Thessaly,  Pans.  7,  c.  21. IV.  A  moun- 
tain, with  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Mace> 
donia. 

PiGRUM  MIRE,  a  name  applied  to  the  North- 
em  Pea,  from  its  being  frozen.  The  word  Pir 
frra  is  applied  to  the  Palus  Masotis.  Oeid.  4, 
PoTd.  10,  V.  61.— PZi«.  4,  c.  l^.-^TacU.  Q.  46. 

PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Moses, 
who  on  that  account  are  often  called  Pimplea 
and  PimpUades.  Horat,  1,  od.  26,  v.  9.— Stra*. 
IQ.—Martial.  12,  ep.  11,  v.  Z.—SUU.  1,  5^.  4, 
V.  26,  Sylv.  2,  v.  36. 

PiMARus,  or  Pi!«n}us,  now  Delisou^  a  river  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing  be> 
I  ween  Cilicia  an  i  Syria.     Dionys.  Per, 

PiNcuM,  a  town  of  Mcesia  Superior,  now 
Gradisca. 

PiNDENissus,  a  town  of  Comagene,  near  the 
base  of  the  Amanus  Mons.  Cicero,  when  pro> 
consul  in  "Asia,  be<.ieged  it  for  25  days,  and  took 
it.     Cic.  ad.  M.  Calinm.  ad  Fam.  2,  ep.  10. 

PiNDUs,  I.  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Greece.  "  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  the  elevated  chain  which  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and  the  waters  fhlling 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  gulf,  from 
those  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  .£?ean.  Towards  the  north,  it  joined  the 
great  lUyrian  and  Macedonian  rid^  of  Bora 
and  Scardns,  while  to  the  south  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  ramifications  of  (Eta,  and  the 
^tolian  and  Acamanian  mountains.  The  most 
frequented  passage  from  northern  Epims  into 
Thessaly  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  Pindna  to  which  the  name  of  moon 
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CerceUns  was  attached.  And  if,  as  is  rery  like- 
ly, Livy  again  refers  to  it  under  the  corrupt 
name  of  moDS  Gitios,  it  must  have  afforded  a 
passage  over  one  of  its  summits  from  Macedo- 
nia into  Epirus.  From  Ponqueyille's  account 
this  passage  appears  to  be  still  f reauented  by 
those  who  cross  from  Epirus  into  Macedonia ; 
and  be  himself  proceeded  by  that  route  on  his 
way  to  Oreunoj  which  is  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  ancient  Elimea.  In  the  map 
which  accompanies  his  work  the  mounUun 
boirs  the  name  of  Zygos,  or  Ian  CaiUara." 

Cram, IL  a  town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called 

also  Cyphaa.  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  mto  the  Cephi- 
SOS  near  LilsBa.    Htrodot.  1 ,  c.  56. 

PiasDs,  or  PmiBBus,  a  celebrated  harbour 
at  Athens.     Vid.  Aiktna, 

PiaA,  a  town  of  EUs,  on  the  Alpheus,  at  the 
west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisus  the 
son  of  Pericres  and  grandson  of  i£olus.  Its 
inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding at  the  Olympic  games  which  were  cele- 
bijftted  near  their  city.  This  honourable  ap- 
pointment was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis, 
who  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and,  after 
many  bloody  battles,  took  their  city  and  totally 
demolished  it  It  was  at  Pisa  that  CEnomaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Pisai,  Some  have  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but 
this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  having  been 
destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  horses  of 
Pisa  were  famous.  The  year  on  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  was  often 
callea  Piueus  annus^  and  the  victory  which 
was  obtained  there  was  called  Pixa  ramus 
aiva.  Vid.  Olynvpia.  Sirab.  Q.^-^Ouid.  Trist, 
2,  V.  386,  L  4,  el.  10,  v.  95.— Mrte,  2.—Virg. 
O.  3,  V.  180.— sua,  TJUb.  7,  v.  411.— Pans. 
6,c22. 

PtsjB,  a  town  of  Etruria,  built  by  a  colony 
from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisani.  "  The  origin  of  Pisa 
is  lost  amidst  the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  give  rise,  and  which  are  common  to  so  mar 
ny  Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  tradition 
recorded  by  StTabo,it  owed  its  foundation  to  some 
of  the  followers  of  Nestor,  in  their  wanderings 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  poets  have  not  failed 
to  adopt  this  idea.  Servius  reports,  that  Cato 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  who  occupied  Pisa 
before  the  Tyrrhenl  under  Tarcho,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Teutones.  From  which  account 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  most  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Pisa  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  names  it  among  the  towns  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pelasgi  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicu- 
.  li.  The  earliest  mention  we  haye  of  this  city  in 
the  Roman  history  is  in  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  collect,  as  well  as  from  Livy,  that  its  harbour 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their 
communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  op- 
pose Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  572 
A.  U.  C.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  haying  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station  :  in  his  day 
it  was  stiU  a  very  flonrishingcommercialtown, 
tarn,  the  inpplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished 
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to  the  fleets,  and  the  coatly  maiblea  which  the 
neighbouring  quarries  afforded  for  the  splendid 
palaces  and  villas  of  Rome.  Its  territory  pro- 
duced wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called 
siligo.  The  Portus  Pisantis  was  ar  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno,  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  for' 
merly  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ansar  and 
Amus,  the  Serchio  and  Amo^  but  now  they 
both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
Some  indication  of  the  junction  q€  these  rivers 
seems  preserved  by  the  name  of  OtaH^  attached 
to  a  little  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  between 
them."  Cram.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Pisani 
became  a  great  people  among  the  small  but  in- 
dependent and  illustrious  republics  of  Italy. 
Their  fleets,  which  covered  the  most  distant 
seas  then  known,  bore  equally  the  fiune  of  their 
prowess  and  the  benefits  of  their  commercial 
enterprise  and  skill ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  the  work  of  their  valour  and  their 
strength.  Having  embraced  the  Ghibeline  par- 
ty in  Florence,  and  being  continually  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  republic  of  Florence  principal- 
ly for  this  cause,  and  with  the  Genoese  from 
motives  of  commercial  jealousy,  the  Pisani  lost 
at  last  their  state  in  Italy,  and  Pisa  now  remains 
deserted  amid  her  palaces,  ennobled  by  a  thou- 
sand recollections  of  early  power  and  splendour, 
a  magnificent  solitude. 

PisATA,  or  Pis£i,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

PisAORUs,  now  Poglia,  a  river  of  Picenvun, 
with  a  town  called  Pisaurum^  now  Pesaro, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Claudius  Pulcher.  The  town  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Msla^  3,  c.  4. — CatmU. 
m.—Plin.  3.—Liv.  39,  c.  44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

PisiDiA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Gtelatia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisida.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  1. 
— Afela,  1,  c.  3.— iSfra*.  12.— Uv.  37,  c  54 
and  56. 

PisOnib  Villa,  a  place  near  Bain  in  Cam- 
pania which  the  emperor  Nero  often  ftiequeni- 
ed.     TacU.  Ann.  1. 

Pistoria,  now  Pisioja^  a  town  of  Etruria,  ai 
the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  north-east  of  Pisa 
and  Luca,  and  nortn-west  of  Florenlia,  where 
Catiline  was  defeated.  SaU/iut.Cat.bl.—Plin. 
3,  c.  4. 

PrrANB,  I.  a  town  of  iEolia  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  Evenus  and  the  Caicus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river  opposite  Lesbos. 
Liuan.^,y.^&b^-^StTab.  13.— FOrui^.S,  c.  3. 

— Jlf«Za,l,c.l8.—Owrf.  Md.  7,  v.  357. IL 

A  town  of  Laoonia.    Pindar.  ^.  6,  v.  46. 

PrPHBCUSA.     Vid.  JSnaria. 

PiTTHEA,  a  town  near  TroBzene.  Henoe  the 
epithet  of  Piitheus  in  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  996. 

PiTULANi,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chici 
town  was  called  jPii/uUtm. 

PiTTONEsus,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  ot 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.    Plin. 

Pmrus,  {uniis^)  now  POckinda,  a  town  ot 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  Corax  mons,  fell  into  the  Enzine. 
Plin.  6,  c.  5. 

PrrrtsA,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis.    PZifk^cl9L Two  small  islands  in 
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Ike  Meditemmean,  near  tke  cout  of  Spain, 
tif  which  the  larger  was  called  Elbums,  and 
Che  smaller  Opkiuat^  now  Yviea  and  jFVmiai- 
iarOf  to  the  south-west  of  the  Balearic  isles. 
JMUo,  9,  c  7.— iS<r«A.— «tii,  3,  c.  6. 

FtACBNTu,  now  called  Piaunza^  an  ancient 
town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  conilnence  of 
the  Trebia  and  Ps.  "  It  was  coloniaed  by  the 
Romans  with  Cremona  635  U.  C.  to  serve  as  a 
balwark  against  the  Ganls,  and  to  oppose  the 
threatened  approach  of  HannibaL  Its  ntilitr 
in  this  latter  rnpect  was  fully  proved,  by  afford- 
ing a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman  general  after 
Che  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Han- 
nibal, and,  eleven  years  after,  the  attempts  which 
his  brother  Asdmbal  made  to  obtain  possession 
9i  it  The  resistance  which  it  offered  to  the  lat- 
ter caused  a  delay  which  led  to  his  overthrow, 
and  thus  eventnally  perhaps  saved  the  empire." 
Cram. 

Planasia,  I.  a  aoMll  island  on  the  Tyrrhene 

fiea. II.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberias  ordered  Aerippa,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, to  be  put  to  death.  TTaeU.  Afvn.  I,  c,  Z. 
-»— III.  A  town  on  the  Rhone. 

Platjba,  and  £,  (ancin,)  a  town  of  BoBOtia, 
near  mount  Cithasron,  on  the  confines  of  Mega- 
ris  and  Attica.  "  The  Platsans,  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  independence,  had  early  separated  them- 
selves from  tne  Boeotian  confederacy ,conceiving 
the  objects  of  this  political  onion  to  be  hostile  to 
their  real  interests;  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
(he  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  under  thenrotection  of  Athens. 
Grateful  for  the  services  which  they  received  on 
this  occasion  from  that  power,  they  testified  their 
zeal  in  its  behalf,  by  sending  a  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  day.  The  Plateeans  lUso  manned 
some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium, 
and  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamis,  as 
they  had  returned  to  their  homes  aAer  the 
Greeks  withdrew  from  the  Enripus,  in  order  to 
place  their  families  and  valuables  in  safety,  and 
could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.  They  also 
fought  most  bravely  in  the  great  battle  which 
took  place  near  their  city  against  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  eeneral,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
Pausaniasand  the  confederate  Greek  comnand- 
ers,  for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
other  occasions.  The  Persian  army  consisted 
of  300,000  men,  7000  of  which  scarce  escaped 
with  their  lives  by  flight  The  Grecian  army, 
which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few  men,  and 
among  these  91  Spartans,  59  Athenians,  and 
16  Tegeans,  were  toe  only  soldiers  foimd  in  the 
number  of  the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  im- 
mense. Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,  en  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  reward- 
ed each  according  to  their  respective  merit.  Th  is 
battle  was  fought  on  the  32d  of  September,  the 
same  day,  as  the  battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.  C. 
and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  delivered  for  ever 
from  the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed on  account  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and 
from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
teed  ID  appear  with  a  hostite  force  beyond  the 


Hellespont  Plataea,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  was  soon  restored,  with  the 
assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  alliance  between 
the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely  than 
before.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  large 
Peloponnesian  force,  under  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Plalea,  and 
having  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  abandon 
their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  their 
refused,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Worn  out  at 
length  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  those  Platseans 
who  remained  in  the  town  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  their  persevering  and  relentless  foes, 
who  instigated  by  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  Thebans,  caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  one  buildine,  constructed 
out  of  the  nuns  of  the  city,  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  and  employed  as  a  house  of  re- 
ception for  travellers.  Though  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  Philip,  and  also  of  Alex- 
ander, to  restore  Platsa,  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Cassander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Platsea  at 
the  same  time.  Dicaearchus,  who  lived  about 
that  period,  represents  the  town  as  still  existing, 
when  he  says,  *  The  inhabitants  of  Plataea  have 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they 
are  colonists  of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  took  place 
near  their  town.'  *  The  ruins  of  Plataea,*  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  *  are  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory projecting  from  the  base  of  Cithsron. 
The  place  has  now  the  usual  appellation  bes- 
towed upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian  citadels ;  it  is 
called  Palao  Castro.  The  walls  are  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  military  structure,  consisting  of 
very  considerable  masses;  evenly  hewn,  and  well 
built.'  *  The  walls  of  Platasa,'  says  Sir  W. 
QeWf '  may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kockla,  in  their  circuit  The  whole  forms  a 
triangle,  having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the 
southern  angle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  moun- 
tain at  the  point  The  north-western  angle 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  which  was  re- 
stored after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
north  side  is  about  1025  yards  in  length,  the 
west  1154,  and  the  east  1190.  It  is  about  six 
geographical  miles  from  the  Cadmeia  of  The- 
bes. There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side, 
and  as  many  on  the  east."    Cram. 

Plavis,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Italy.  For  the 
northern  half  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Rhaetia  and  Venetia.  crossing  the 
line  and  belonging  wholly  to  the  latter  country, 
some  distance  south  of  Feltria.  After  entering 
Venetia,  its  course  was  south-east  to  the  Adri- 
atic, into  which  it  discharged  itself  north  of  the 
Portus  Venetus.    It  is  now  the  Piava. 

Flemmtrium,  now  Mtssa  Olttwrt,  a  pro- 
montory with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.    Virf(.  jB%.  3,  y.  G93, 

PLEUMosn,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  modem  Tmimay.    Cos.  O.  5,  c.  38. 

PltnthInb,  a  town  of  Egm  on  the  coast, 
west  of  Alexandria  and  the'Mareotis  Lacus. 
It  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  which  it  stood. 

PuNTBENETEs  SINUS,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean which  extended  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria  and  the 
werteni  mouths  of  the  Nfle,  ae  fcr  ae  the  limi» 
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of  Egypt  towards  the  west,  and  the  borders  of 
Maimarica. 

PLormopoLis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  aAer  Plotina, 
the  founder's  wile.  It  stood  on  the  Hebrus, 
about  midway  between  Adrianopolis,which  was 
on  the  other  or  eastern  side  or  the  river,  and 
Trajanopolis. II.  Another  in  Dacia. 

Pntx,  a  piace  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Solon 
for  holding  assemblies.  Vid.  AHusiut. 

PcsciLB,  a  celebrated  poitico  at  Athens.  Vid. 
AikeM. 

P(BNi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Pham, 
or  Phamicu^  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.    Sero.  ad  Virg.  1,  v.  90S. 

PoooN,  a  harbour  of  the  1  raezeneans  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  for- 
ward before  the  town  of  Troezene,  as  the  beard 
(«-wywy)  does  from  the  chin.  Strab,  8. — Mela^  3. 

Pola,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  aiterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  PUtas  JtUia.     The  Colchian  ori- 

S'n  of  this  place  belongs  to  the  fable  by  which 
e  Absyrtides  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  by  far  the  most  important  place  in 
Histria.  PHn.  3,  c.  9.— Afete,  2,  c^.—Slrab.  1 
and  5. 

PoLEMONiUM,  now  ViUijaj  a  town  of  Pon- 
tua,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo- 
don. 

PoucHNA,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  <m  the  Ida. 

Ekroda.  6,  c.  28. II.    Another  at  Crete. 

nucyd,  2,  c.  86. 

PoLLKNTiA,  I.  now  PoUnza^  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria  in  Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  about  the  403d 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former, 
according  to  some,  obtained  the  victory.  Mela^ 
%  c  r—Plin.  8,  c.  ^.—Suet.  Tib.  ^.—Sil.  8, 

T.  098.— dc.  11,  JF\tm.  13. II.  A  town  of 

Majorca.    Plin.  &.  Mela. III.  of  Picenum. 

Liv.  39,  c  44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

PoLuscA,  a  town  of  Latlum,  formerly  the  ca- 

?ital  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
^oUustUd,    Liv.  2,  c.  39. 
PoLTANiTs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Plndus.    Sirab. 

POMETU,  POMETU,  and  POMETU  SuEBSA.    Vid. 

Smeisa. 

PoMPsn,  or,  according  to  the  Qreek  form, 
Pompeia,  a  city  of  Campania.  ^  Tradition  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
Herculaneum,  to  Hercules;  and  like  that  city, 
it  was  in  turn  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  Etrus- 
cans, Samnites,  and  Romans.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Samnites,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  were 
finally  reduced  by  Sylla.  Tn  the  general  peace 
whicn  followed,  JPompeii  obtained  the  rights  of 
a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  military 
colony^  at  the  head  of  which  was  Publius  Sylla 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  Other  colonies  appear 
to  nave  been  subsequently  sent  here  under  Aur 
gustus  and  Nero.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  a 
bloody  affrav  occurred  at  Pompeii  during  the 
exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the 
iafaabitants  of  thai  town  and  those  of  Nucerla, 
lA  whieh  many  lirei  were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  1 
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were  in  coosequcace  depriyed  of  these  shows 
for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  wer«  ba- 
nished. Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  earths 
quake.  Of  the  more  complete  catastrophe,which 
buried  Pompeii  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
we  have  no  positive  acooimt ;  but  it  is  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  it  was  caused  by  the  famous 
eruption  under  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748 ; 
consequently  long  after  the  time  of  Cluverins.'' 
Ctom.  .  "  In  other  times,"  says  Eustace,  "  and 
in  other  places,  one  single  edifice,  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of 
ages,  would  have  enchanted  us ;  nay,  an  arch» 
the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitarv  column, 
was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,was 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here, 
not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  column,  nor  a 
house  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us,  untooeh- 
ed,  imaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  when  inhabited  by  Romans. 
We  range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
very  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  en- 
ter the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same 
apartments.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  we  ooii« 
template  the  same  sceneiy.  While  you  are 
wandering  through  the  abandoned  rooms,  yon 
may,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination, 
expect  to  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
or  perhaps  the  master  of  the  house  himself,  ana 
almost  feel  like  intruders  who  dread  the  appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  family.  In  the  streets  you 
are  afraid  of  turning  a  comer,  lest  yon  should 
jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  entering  a  house, 
the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  tra- 
veller may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a 
voice  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  lo 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  inter- 
rupt his  reflections." 

PoMP£iopdL»,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  formerly 
called  Soli.  This  city  received  its  second  name 
from  Pompey,  who  established  there  such  of  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  as  had  been  admitted  to  a  ca- 
pitulation in  the  war  carried  on  against  them 
by  that  general.  D^AnvilU.  It  was  situated 
on  the  river  Lamus,  near  the  mouth.  iMfeJa,  1, 
c.  13 II.  Another  in  Paphlagonia,  origi- 
nally called  Ewpatoriay  which  name  was  ex- 
changed when  Pompey  conquered  Mithridates. 

PoMPELO,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pon^^ektnm, 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  Plin.  1,  c.  3. 

Pons  MijuBj  I.  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  following  the  current  of  ihe  Tiber.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen,  the  larprest  and  most  beautiful 

in  Rome. II.    iEmylius,  an  ancient  bridge 

at  Rome,  originally  called  SuJblicius,  because 
built  with  wood  {mblica).  It  was  raised  by 
Ancus  MartiuB,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priests.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  by  ^mylius  Lepidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed.  It  was  much  injured  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Rome,  in  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
some  vestiges  of  it  may  stiU  be  seeo. HI* 
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Aaianifl,  wn  bnilt  acran  the  river  Anio.  about 
tkiee  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the 
eanvch  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  des- 
troyed by  the  Qoths.— IV.  Cestos,  was  rc^ 
bmlt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called 
Gcstius  Qallus,  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber,  to 

which  the  Fabricios  condncted. V.  Aure- 

lianus,  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 

Antoninus. YI.  Armoniensis,  was  bniU  by 

Augustus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  ^my- 
lian  road.— —VII.  Bajanus,  was  built  at  Baiae 
in  the  sea  by  Caligula.  Ii  was  supported  by 
boats,  and  measured  about  six  miles  m  length. 

VIII.  Janiculans,  received  its  name  from 

its  vicinity  to  mount  Janiculnm.    It  is  still 

standing. IX.  Milvius,  was  about  one  mile 

from  R^me.  It  was  built  by  the  censor  iElius 
Smurus.  It  was  near  it  that  CkMistantine  de- 
feated BAaxentius. X.  Fabrician,  was  built 

by  Fabricins,  and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Ti- 
ber.  XI.  Gardius,  was  built  by  Agrippa. 

XII.  Palatinos  near  mount  Palatine,  was  also 
called  SfnatariMSf  because  the  senators  walked 
over  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to  consult 
the  Sybilline  books.  It  was  begun  b^  M.  Fnl- 
vius,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mun^ 
mius,  and  some  remainsof  itare  still  visible. — 
XIIL  Trajani,  was  built  by  Trajan  across  the 
Danube,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  magni- 
ficence.— The  emperor  bnilt  it  to  assist  more  ex- 
peditiously the  provinces  against  the  barbarians, 
out  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  rather  an  inducement  for  the 
barbarians  to  invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised 
on  90  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  Ake 
foundation,  GO  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant 
one  from  the  other,  extending  in  length  above 
a  mile.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 
-^XIV.  Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over 
the  Tagus,  part  of  which  still  remains.  Of 
temporary  bridges,  that  of  Caesar  over  the  Rhine 

was   the  most  famous. XV.  The  largest 

single  arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Elaver  in  France,  called  Pmu  Veieris  BrivaHs. 
The  piRars  stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance 
of  195  feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the 
water.— XVI.  Suffragiorum,  was  built  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  received  its  name  be- 
cause the  populace  were  obliged  to  pass  over 
it  whenever  tney  delivered  their  snfQrages  at  the 
elections  of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 
XVII.  Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Latium,  be- 
tween Arpinum  and   MintnmsB. XVIIl. 

Triumphalis,  was  on  the  way  to  the  capital, 
and  parsed  over  by  those  who  triumphed.*— 
XIX.  Namiensis  joined  two  mountains  near 
Namta,  bnilt  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous 
height,  60  miles  from  Rome ;  one  arch  of  it  re- 
mams,  about  100  feet  high. 

PoNTiA,  now  Ponza^  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Latium.  ''  From  Livy  we  learn  that  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  441,  and  that 
it  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  senate  for 
its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
It  became  afterwards  the  spot  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  Tiberius  and  Cahgula  were  secretly 
conveyed,  to  be  afterwards  despatched  or  doom- 
ed to  a  perpetual  exile :  among  these  might  be 
numbered  many  Christian  martjnrs."    Oram. 

FosrhfMt  or  PoMFTiNJi  PiLvnEs,  an  exten- 
sive place  of  manhy  land  in  the  ooimc^  of  the 


Volsci,  eztendini;  south  towards  Mlntsrui, 
"  They  derive  their  appellation  frvmi  PomeHmff 
a  considerable  town  ol  ihe  VoUci.  Though  this 
city  was  so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarquin  to 
build  the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  it  had 
totallv  disappeared  even  belore  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  aifiicult  to  discover  the  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  these  marshes.  Homer,  and  after  him 
Virgil,  represent  the  abode  of  Circe  as  an  isl- 
and, and  Pliny,  alluding  to  Homer,  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Theophrastus,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  440, 
gives  this  island  a  circumference  of  eighty  stadia 
or  about  ten  miles.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  vast  plain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may,  like  the  territory  of 
Bavenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  Seen 
covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  state  in  fabulous  times,  the  same  Pliny, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  more  ancient  Latin 
writer,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  tract  of  country  afterwards  included 
m  the  marshes  contained  thirty-three  cities,  all 
of  which  gradually  disappeared  before  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  infinence 
of  the  increasing  fens.  These  fens  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  imo  the 
plain  by  numberless  streams  that  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  declivity  creep  sluggishly  over  the 
level  space,  and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Appius  Cflaudius, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  employed  in  carrying  his  celebrated 
road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  drain  them ;  and  his  example  was,  at  long 
intervals,  followed  by  various  consuls,  emperors, 
and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic  Theodoric  in- 
clusively. Of  the  methods  employed  by  Ap- 
pius, and  afterwards  by  the  consul  Cetbegus, 
we  know  little ;  though  not  the  road  only,  but 
the  traces  of  certain  channels  dug  to  draw  the 
water  from  it,  and  mounds  raised  to  protect  it 
from  sudden  swells  of  water,  are  tnulitionally 
ascribed  to  the  former.  Julius  Ceesar  is  said  to 
have  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind  a  design  wor- 
thy of  himself;  of  turning  the  course  of  the  7V- 
ber  from  OtUa^  and  carrying  it  through  the 
Pomptine  territory  and  marshes  to  the  sea  at 
TTerracina.  This  mndproject,  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  Dictator,  perished  with 
him,  aiid  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but 
more  practicable  plan  of  Augostiis,  who  endea- 
voured to  carry  off  the  snperfiuous  waters  by 
opening  a  canal  all  along  tne  Via  Appia  from 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was 
customary  to  embark  on  this  canal  at  night-time, 
as  Strabo  rekites  and  Horace  practised ;  because 
the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  swamjxs  are  less 
noxious  during  the  coolness  of  the  night  than 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  canal  opened  by 
Augustus  still  remains,  and  is  called  the  Qivata, 
Nerva  resumed  the  task ;  and  his  gloriovis  suc- 
cessor Trajan  carried  it  on  during  ten  years,  and 
with  so  moch  activity  that  the  whole  extent  of 
coimtry  from  TreponH  to  Tferractiw*  was  drain- 
ed, and  the  Via  Appia  completely  restored,  in 
the  third  consulate  of  that  emperor.  Of  the 
different  popes  who  have  revived  thvi  useful  en- 
terprise, Bonifieu^  II.,  Martin  V.,  and  Sixtus 
Clnintus,  carried  it  on  with  a  vigour  adequate  to 
itsimpoitaaoe,  and  with  a  magnificence  worthy 
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of  Uie  tncicnt  Sbamaaa,  The  ^ory  of  finally 
terminadng  this  grand  undertaking,  so  often  at- 
tempted and  so  often  frostrated,  was  reserved  for 
the  late  pontiff  Pins  VL  who  immediately  on 
his  etevation  to  the  jApal  throne  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Pompline  marshes.  His  success 
was  complete ;  this,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood upon  Uie  supposition  that  the  canals  of 
communication  be  kept  open,  and  the  beds  of 
the  streams  be  cleared.  It  is  reported  that  since 
the  last  French  invasion  these  necessaiy  pre- 
cautions have  been  neglected,  and  that  the  wa- 
ters begin  to  stagnate  again.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
underwood  that  these  marshes  presented  in  eve- 

2  direction  a  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
e  traveller  or  the  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
them.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  that  enclose  and 
shade  the  lakes  which  border  the  coasts.  These 
forests  extend  with  little  interruption  from  Os- 
tia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of 
oak,  ilex,  bay,  and  numberless  flowering 
shrubs."    Eustace. 

FoNTOs,  L  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  hy  the  Euxine  Sea  j  east  by  Armenia ; 
south  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
west  by  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia ;  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  H&\ys.  "  Fontus 
was  a  dismemberment  from  Cappadocia,  as  a 
separate  satrapy  under  the  kings  of  Persia,till 
it  was  erected  mto  a  kingdom  about  300  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  Leuco- 
Syrif  or  White  Syrians,  which  was  given  to  the 
Cappadocians,  extended  to  a  people  who  inha- 
bited Pontus:  and  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the 
term  PorUui  distingnished  the  maritime  people 
from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Mediterranean 
country.  This  great  space,  extending  to  Col- 
chis, formed,  under  the  Roman  empire,  two  pro- 
vinces: the  one,  encroaching  on  Paphlagonia 
on  the  side  of  Sinope,  was  distingnished  by  the 
term  Prima^  and  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
IkUnopofii/iu,  from  Helen,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  other  was  called  PotUus  PoUmoni- 
acus,  from  the  name  of  Polemon,  which  bad 
been  that  of  a  race  of  kings;  the  last  of  which 
made  a  formal  cession  of  his  state  to  Nero." 
lyAnviUe.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  Pontus  OdUsticus,  of  which 
Amasia  was  the  capital ;  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
from  its  chief  town  Polemonium ;  and  Pontus 
Cappadecius,  of  which  Tapezus  was  the  capi- 
tal. Continuing  for  a  long  time  a  mere  satra- 
OT  of  the  Persian  empire,  from  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  when 
its  government  was  bestowed  upon  Artabazes, 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis,  it  be- 
came at  last  an  independent  monarchy ;  and, 
under  the  ruleofMirtiridates,  proved  an  enemy 
to  Rome  as  formidable  almost  as  Carthage  had 
been  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic.  The 
kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state  under  Mithridates  the  Great.  When  J. 
Caesar  had  conquered  it,  it  became  a  Roman 
province,  though  it  was  often  governed  by  mo- 
narchs  who  were  tributary  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  Under  the  emperors  a  recrnlar  governor 
was  always  appointea  over  it.  Pontus  produc- 
ed castors,  highly  valued  among  the  andents. 
Amasea  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Helenopontns,  and  was  the  most  considerable 
of  the  cities  of  Pontus.  The  rivers  of  this  oonn- 
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try  deaervfiif  tobe  mdaUy  ennnKnaed,  went 
the  Iris,  flowmg  nearly  noru  throng  the  whole 
width  of  the  widest  part;  the  Lycus  and  the 
Scylax,  its  principal  branches;  the  Halysoo 
the  western  boundary;  and  the  Thermodon, 
ea^  of  the  Iris,  remarlnble  not  so  much  for  its 
length  as  for  its  connexion  with  the  traditionary 
abode  of  the  Amazons.  Towards  Cappadocia, 
a  range  of  high  mountains  skirt  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Pontus,  and  distinguish  the  southern  re- 
gion as  a  ru^ed  country  from  the  districts  on 
the  coast,  which  was  a  level  region  and  called 
Phanarea.  A  great  number  of  ^difierent  tribes 
made  up  the  Pontic  population.  "  There  is 
mention  m  Xenophon^s  retreat,  of  the  DryUtns 
adjacent  to  Trebisond.  These  nations  received 
the  general  name  of  CkalfbeSj  from  being  occu- 
pied in  the  forging  of  iron.  They  are  mention- 
ed  by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  CkaUUei ;  and 
all  this  country,  distributed  into  deep  valleys  and 
precipitate  mountains,  is  still  called  Kddir. 
The  character  of  the  people  corresponded  with 
the  face  of  the  country  as  above  described; 
which  was  composed  of  Bepta-cffmekt,  or  seven 
communities."  J^AnvUU,  Pontus  as  a  diocese 
under  the  distribution  of  Conslantine,  included 
Bithynia,  Gtedatia,  and  the  Armenias,  the  capi- 
tal being  Neo-Caesarea,  towards  the  mountams 
and  the  country  of  the  Chalybes  or  ChaldseL 
Virg.  O,  1,  V.  58.— JMfete,  1,  c.  1  and  19.— 
Slrab.   12. — Cic.  pro  Lsg. — Man, — Appian. — 

Piol,  5.  c.  6. II.  A  part  of  Moesia  in  Europe^ 

on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  Ovid 
was  banished,  and  from  whence  he  wrote  his 
four  books  of  epistles  de  PonUy  and  his  six  books 
de  Tristibus.     Ovid,  de  Pont. 
Pontus  EinuNUs.     Vid.Euxinus. 

POPULONTA,  or  POPULONIUM,  U  tOWU  of  EtTO- 

ria,  near  Piss,  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla.  Strab.  b.-^Virg.  JEn,  10,  v.  !■».— 
Mela,  3,  c.  b.—Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

PoBTA  Cap6na,  I.  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  FaaL  6^  v. 
193. II.  Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Aurelius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 
coast  of  Etruria.^*-III.  Asinaria,  led  to  mount 
Coelius.    It  received  its  name  from  the  family 

of  the  Asinii. IV.  Carmentalis,  was  at  the 

foot  of  the  capitoI,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Scelerata,  became  the  300 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to  fight 
an  enemy,  and  were  killed  near  the  river  Cre- 

mera. V.  Janualis,  was  near  the  temple  of 

Janus. VI.  Esquilina,  was  also  called  Mdia, 

Taurica,  or  LibiHnensis,  and  all  criminals  who 
were  going  to  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodies  which  were  carried 

to  be  burnt  on  mount  Esquilinus. ^VII.  Fla- 

minia,  called  also  Plumentana,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  mount  Gtuirinalis,  and 

through  it  the  Flamihian  road  passed. ^VIIL 

Fontinalis,  led  to  the  Campns  Martins.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  great  number  of  fomi- 

tains  that  were  near  it. IX.     Navalis,  was 

situate  near  the  place  where  the  ships  came 

from  Ostia. X.  Viminalis,  was  near  mount 

Viminalis. XI.  Trigeraina,  called  also  0$- 

Hensis,  led  to  the  town  of  Osiia. XII.    Ca- 

tularia,was  near  the  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  Viminalis. XIIL  Collatina, 

received  its  name  ftom  its  leading  to  CoUatia. 
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— Xiy.  Collina,  called  also  QinrinaHs, 
Afonensis^  and  Solaria,  was  near  Ctuirinalis 
Mons.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this  gate  and  threw 
a  spear  into  the  city,  it  i;$  to  be  observed,  that 
at  the  death  of  Romulus  there  were  only  three 
or  four  gates  at  Rome,  but  the  number  was  in- 
creased, and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were 
37,  when  the  circumference  of  the  walls  was 
13  miles  and  200  paces. 

PosipEUM,  I.  a  promontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 

where  Neptune  had  a  temple.     Strab.  14. 

II.  A  town  of  Syria,  below  Libanus.  Plin,  5, 
c.  30.^ — IIL  A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia.    Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

PosxDONiA.     Vid.  Pasttim, 

PoMDONiuM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
near  Csnis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicily 
are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  distant  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

PoTAMos,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 
Sirab.  9. 

PonnsA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninfrala  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Oormthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  it  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  in- 
terest. Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and 
called  it  Cassandriaf  a  name  which  it  still  pre- 
serves, and  which  has  given  occasion  to  Li^  to 
say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original  founder  of 
that  city.  lAv.  44,  c.  11.— -Demoslh.  OlyrUh.' 
Strab,  l^Paus.  5,  c.  23.—Msla,  3,  c.  2. 

PoTNLB,  I.  a  town  of  BcBotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Pomians  having  once  mur- 
dered the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered  by  the 
oracle,  to  appease  his  resentment,  yearly  to  offer 
on  hjs  altars  a  young  man.  This  unnatural 
sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years,  till  Bac- 
chus himself  substituted  a  goat,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  received  the  appellation  of  JBgo- 
bohis  and  Mgophagus.  There, was  here  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  made  hones  nm  mad  as 
soon  a.s  they^  were  touched.  There  were  also 
here  certam  goddesses  called  Potmiades,  on 
whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Prosevpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also 
usual,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  the  following  year  in  tne  groves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Potniae  destroyed  their 
master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus.  {Vid.  Glanir- 
ous,)  Pfli«.9,c.  a— FifF.  C?.  3,  V.  267.— 
jEltan.  V.  H.  15,  c.  25. -II.  A  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, whose  pastures  gave  madness  to  asses, 
according  to  Pliny. 

Pranestb,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21  miles 
from  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Caeculus 
the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  ima- 
ges, as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in  great 
repute.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  41.— Virg.  Mn.  7,  v. 
680.— flbro*,  3,  od.  4.— iSto*.  1,  Sulv.  3.  v.  80. 

PajBTORiA,  I.  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Cranr 
Uadt. II.  Another.     Vid,  Augusta. 

pRABUS,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Berodat.  5, 
c.  17. 

pREuns,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  Castigliom. 
Cic.  MU.  21.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

PmAFoa,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
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Lampsacus,  pow  Caraboa.  Priapus  was  the 
chiel  deity  of  the  place,  and  from  him  the  town 
received  its  name,  because  he  had  taken  refuge 
there  when  banished  from  Lampsacus.    ^ab. 

VsL—Plin.  5,  c.  33.— JMf/a,  1,  c.  9. IL    An 

island  near  Ephesus.    Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Pai£NE,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  In- 
dependent cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  haa 
been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Paiu.  7,  c. 
2,  1.  8,  c.  ii.—Strab.  12. 

Privernum,  now  Pipemo  Vecchio,  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Privemates.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Uv.  8,  c.  10.— Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  640.— Oic.  1, 
Div.  43. 

Procht TA,  an  island  of  Campania,  in  the  bay 
of  Puteoli,  now  Prociia.  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  had 
been  separated  by  an  earth<^uake.  It  received 
its  name,  according  to  Dionysius,  from  the 
nurse  of  .£neas.  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  715.— Afeto, 
2,  c.  l.—Dumys.  Hal.  1. 

Progonn£sus,  now  Murmoray  an  island  of 
the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cjrzicus ;  also 
called  Elaphovm/emis  and  Newris.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  marble.  Plin,  5,  e.  ^.—Strab. 
13.— JMfeto,  2,  c.  7. 

Promethq  Juodm  and  Antrum,  a  place  on 
the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

PaopoNTiB,  a  sea  which  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Euxine,by  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  and  with  the  .£gean  by  the  Hellespont. 
The  name  designates  its  position  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  being  compounded 
of  irpa  and  Ilovroj.  "An  isle  which  it  includes, 
but  nearer  to  Asia  than  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  Marmara,  communioatcs 
this  name  to  the  Propontis,  which  is  also  called 
the  While  Sea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name 
of  Black  Sea,  which  is  given  to  the  Euxine.'' 
jyAnviOe. 

Prosymna,  "  a  town  of  Argolis,  which  Stra- 
bo  places  near  Midea,  and  wnich  contained  a 
temple  of  Juno.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  above' the 
port  ot .ToUme,  which  it  overlooks;  those  of 
Midea  are  more  inland ;  near  the  monastery  of 
Agios  AdrianoSj  where  there  is  a  Palao  Cas- 
tro on  a  bold  rock,  the  walls  are  of  ancient 
masonry."    Cram. 

Protei  Columns,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Egypt.     Virg.  JBn.  11,  v.  263, 

Protbsilai  turris,  the  monament  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. — 
Mda,  2,  c.  2. 

Prusa,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bithy- 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  on 
the  northern  side.  "  This  city,  afterwards  sig- 
nalized by  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  still  pre- 
serves its  name,  although  the  Turks,  by  their 
pronnnciaticH),  change  the  P  into  B,  and,  re- 
fusing to  begin  a  word  with  two  consonants, 
call  it  Bwsa."    lyAnviUe. 

PsAMATHos,  a  town  on  the  Laconian  gidf, 
also  called  Amathus.  Strabo  uses  the  latter 
appellation,  Pausaniasthe  former.  Porto  Quag- 
ho  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.    Cram. 

PsAFBis,  "  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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JButiBi  18  nw  team  fVom  an  inaeriptkm  citedbf 
8poii|  to  the  north  of  Rhamnns.  Stmbo  also 
states  that  it  was  situated  near  Oropns.  The 
▼estiges  of  Psaphis  remain  undiseovered,  bat  it 
is  probable  thejr  would  be  found  near  the  pre- 
sent town  of  MareomdV*  Cram. 

Ptopms,  "  placed  by  Pausanias  at  the  foot  of 
the  cbain  of  mount  Erymanthus,  ft-om  whence 
descended  a  river  of  the  same  name  which 
flowed  near  the  town,  and,  aAer  receiving  ano* 
ther  small  stream  called  Aroanius,  joined  the 
Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis.  Psophis  was 
apparently  a  citv  of  great  antiouity,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  names  of  Erymanthus  and 
Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war  it  was 
Id  the  posMssion  of  the  Eleans.  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  Dordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  AchsB- 
ans;  and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  latter  people.  Philip,  kin^  of  Macedon, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  after  de- 
feating the  EUeans  near  Orchomenus,  advanced 
against  Psof)his,  and  reaching  it  in  three  days 
from  Caphys,  proceeded  to  assault  the  town, 
notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garrison. 
Such  was  the  suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  at- 
tack, that  after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans 
fled  to  the  citadel,  leaving  the  assailants  in  pos- 
session of  the  town.  The  acropolis  also  not 
long  after  capitulated.  After  this  success,  Phi- 
lip made  over  the  c(Ni(^ueredtown  to  the  Achse- 
ans.  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  own  troops. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Psophis  presented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  the  temple  of  Ery- 
manthns,  the  tomb  of  Alcmeon,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  once  sacred  to  Venus  Erycina.  The 
territory  of  this  city  extended  as  far  as  a  spot 
named  Seirss,  near  the  Ladon,  where  that  of 
Cliior  commenced.  The  remains  of  Psophis 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  khan  of  lyipoiamia^  so 
called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers.  Pon- 
queville  observed  there  several  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  the  foundati<xis  of  two 
temples,  a  theatre,  and  the  site  of  the  acropolis.'' 
Cram. 

PsTCBRUS,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.    Aristot. 

PsTLU,  a  people  of  lilrfa,  near  the  Syrtes, 
yerjr  expert  m  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  ser- 
pents, which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them. 
St^ab.  n.-Dh.  51,  c.  H.-'Lucan.  9,  v.  894, 
93n.^Berad^.  4,  c.  173.— i>oi«5.  9,  c.  88. 

Ptblxom,  "  a  town  of  Thessaly,  distant,  ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  one  hundred  and  ten 
stadia  from  Alos.  Homer  ascribes  it  to  Prote- 
silaus,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Atron.  Diodorus  notices  the  fact  of  th»  city 
having  been  declared  iVee  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
eetes  when  at  war  with  Cassander.  In  Livy, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  for  Pylleon  we  should 
read  Pteleon,  as  this  place  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Antron.  Antioehus  landed  here 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  Elsewhere 
the  same  historian  informs  us  that  Pteleon,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  Roman  consul  Licini- 
us.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  forest  named  Pteleon, 
without  noticing  the  town.  The  ruins  of  Pte- 
teum  probably  exist  near  the  pivsent  village  of 
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PtOia^  though  none  were  ohaerved  by  Bfr. 
Dodwell  on  that  site."    Cram. 

Ptbru,  a  well-fortified  town  of  Cappadoeta, 
It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  according  to  some, 
that  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  BeradoL 
1,  c.  76. 

Ptolbmjbuii,  a  certain  place  at  Athens,  dedi- 
cated to  exercise  and  study.    Cie.  5,  d€j^n. 

Ptolbmam,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Egypt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified  u. 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea-coast,  and,  according  to  some,  it  was 

the   same   as  Barce.     Vid.  Baree. II.  A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Aeon.  MOm,  1,  c. 
8, 1.  3,  c.  8.—PUn.  3,  c.  lZ.^Strab.  14,  Ac. 

PuLCHRtTM,  a  promontory  near  Carthage,  now 
Basafran.    Liv.  2B.  c.  S7. 

PuRFURARifi.     Vtd.  FortumaUt  HmUt. 

PuTBou,  "  a  town  of  Oreek  <mgin,  and  first 
called  Dicaarchia.  It  was  erected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Cumse  as  a  sea-port,  and  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  original  appellaiioQ 
from  the  excellence  of  its  government,  an  ad- 
vantage which  few  colonies  have  ever  enjoyed. 
However,  it  owes  its  present  name,  and  indeed 
its  fame  and  prosperity,  to  the  Romans,  who, 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east  Its  situation  as  a  sea- 
port is  indeed  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point 
that  juts  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it  PuieoUmo 
or  Puzxolano.  Its  prominence  forms  a  natural 
port,  if  a  port  can  be  wanting  in  a  bay  so  well 
covered  by  the  surrounding  coasts,  ana  divided 
mto  so  many  creeks  and  harboars.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  what  the  animation  and  splendour  of 
Puteoli  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
riches  of  the  east  were  poured  into  its  boson, 
and  when  its  climate,  baths,  and  beauty,  allured 
the  most  opulent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  Com- 
merce has  long  since  forsaken  it ;  the  attraction 
of  its  climate  and  its  situation  still  remain,  but 
operate  very  feebly  on  the  feelings  of  a  people 
little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.  Its  pcouktion, 
which  formerly  spread  over  the  neignbouring 
hills,  and  covered  them  with  public  and  private 
edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  little  prominent 
point  which  formed  the  ancient  port :  and  all 
the  magnificence  of  antiquity  has  n'tner  been 
undermined  by  time,  demolished  by  barbarisaai, 
or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthc^uakes.  Ves* 
tiges  however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  de- 
formed, butntunerons  and  vast  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  graaideur. 
In  the  square  stands  a  beautiful  mattile  pedestal, 
with  basso  relievos  on  Itspannels,  representing 
the  fourteen  cities  of  A^a  Minor,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius.  It  supported  a  statue  of  thai  eosperor, 
erected  by  the  same  cities  ss  a  monument  of 
their  gratitude.  Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
figure  bearing  in  its  hand  some  charaiSeristic 
emblem.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  undoubtedly  built 
in  a  great  degree  of  ancient  materials,  as  ap- 
pears bv  the  blocks  of  marble  which  in  many 
places  form  its  walls."    EusUiee. 

PuTictTLi,  pits  dug  in  the  Campus  l^qtali- 
nus,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  lower  or- 
de«8  ware  Juried  in  the  aariy  doys  of  Ikme. 
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'^Then  hokt  vureottUedjm^i^iai.  (roxn  their 
lesemblaiice  to  wells,  or  more  probably  from  the 
sleneh  which  issaed  from  them  in  consequence 
of  this  practice."    {Cram.)    Vid,  Ompiis  E&- 

Ptdna,  a  city  of  Macedonia, "  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  F.  JEmilius  over 
the  Macedonian  army  under  Ferseus.  which  put 
an  end  to  that  ancient  empire.  Tne  earhest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  ^ylaz,  who  styles  it 
a  Greek  city,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  time  independent  or  the  Maced(»uan 
princes.  Thucydioes  speaks  of  an  attack  made 
upon  it  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Archa  - 
laos  king  of  Macedon,  who  removed  its  site 
twenty  sUidia  from  the  sea,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts;  but  Thucjrdides  states,  (hat  it  had  been 
l<mg  before  that  period  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander the  son  or  Amyntas,  and  that  Themisto- 
cles  sailed  from  thence  am  his  way  to  Persia. 
After  the  death  of  Arehelaus,  Pvdpa  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  are  not  known  to  us ; 
Mr.  Mitford  is  inclined  to  think  it  occurred  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Philip,  and  makes  the  first  rup- 
ture between  that  sovereign  and  the  Athenians 
the  consequence  of  that  event ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  unsupported  by  any  direct  testimony ; 
all  that  we  diow  is,  that  Athens  was  at  some 
time  or  other  in  possession  of  Pydna  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  taken 
from  them  by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olvnthus. 
The  next  fiict  relative  to  Pydna,  which  is  re- 
corded in  history,  is  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  mother  Olvmpias 
was  here  besieged  by  Cassander ;  and  all  hopes 
of  relief  being  cut  off,  by  an  entrenchment  hav- 
ing been  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea, 
famine  at  length  compelled  Olympian  to  surren- 
der, when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon 
after  put  to  death.  Livy  speaKs  of  two  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  near  Pydna,  the 
^son  and  Leucus,  and  a  mountain  named  Olo- 
crus;  their  modem  appellations  are  unknown 
to  uft.  The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  says,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  KUros,  as  likewise  the 
Scholiast  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is 
still  attached  to  the  spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  at  Kitros  a  vast  tumulus,  which 
he  considered  with  much  probability,  as  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  these 
plains."    Cram, 

Ptom£i,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Ethio- 
pia. Some  authors  affirm,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  if  to  fell  a  fo- 
rest. They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
against  certun  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Pcythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally  govemed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
crane  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
Ovid,  Met.  6,  V.  ^.^Homer,  n.  Z.—Strab.  7.— 
Arid.  Anim.  8,  c  l2.-^Juv.  13,  v.  186.— PZ»».  4, 
$tc.-^M»la,  3,  c.  ^^Sutt.  in  Aug.  83. 

PiMk  The  word  i^Ur,  which  sigKufie$ir<><^i 


was  often  a])plied  by  the  Greeks  to  aagr  stra^ 
or  passages  which  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  such  as  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  of  Persia.  Hyrcania,  Ac 

Casple.    Vtd.  Caapia  Pyla. — -Cuaqam, 

Vid,  CUicia, 

PTI.0S,  I.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Elia, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  east  <A  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  "  disputed  with  two  other  towns  of 
the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the  capital 
of  Nestor's  dominions;  these  werePylosof  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Messenian  Pylus,  or  which  we 
nave  yet  to  speak.  Pausanias  writes  that  the 
Elean  city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylus,  son 
of  Cleson,  king  of  Megara ;  but  that  having 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  it  was  afterwarciE 
restored  by  the  EUeans.  Diodorus  says  that  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Elis,  under  their  king  Pausanias,  they  encamp- 
ed close  to  Pylos,  of  which  they  niade  them- 
selves masters.  He  also  states  that  it  was  sev- 
enty stadia  from  Elis  \  but  Pausanias  reckons 
eighty.  Pliny  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  Olympia.  This  town  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour  of 
Elis.  We  collect  from  Sirabo  that  Pylos  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This 
site  afi^ees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  name  Por^ 
USy  where  there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  under 
mount  Mauro  bouni,  which  must  be  the  Pholoe 
of  the  ancients.  Near  Pylos  flowed  the  Ladon, 
a  small  stream  that  dischargfed  itself  into  the 
Peneus.    In  modem  maps  it  is  called  Derviche 

or  Tcheliber."     Cram. II.    TaYPmLiACUS. 

another  town  of  the  same  province,  "  regarded 
by  Strabo  with  great  probability  as  the  city  of 
Nestos,  is  placed  by  that  geographer  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  a 
small  river  once  called  Amathus  and  Pamisus^ 
but  subsequently  Mamaus  and  Arcadicus.  The 
epithet  h^aBdm,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Py- 
lian  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
names.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  times. 
Pausanias  even  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  Straoo,  affirms,  that,  on 
the  conauest  of  Triphylia  by  the  Eleans,  they 
annezea  its  territory  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Lepreum.  The  vestiges  of  F^los  are  thought 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond  with  a  Palais 
Castro  situated  at  Piskiniy  or  Pisckini,  about 
two  miles  from  the  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village 
called  Sarene,  perhaps  a  corraption  of  Arene.* 

Cram. III.     Messeniactjb,  a  city  on  the 

Messenian  coast,  at  the  foot  of  mount  .£galeus, 
"  regarded  by  many  as  the  capital  of  Nestor's 
dominions,  and  at  a  later  period  celebrated  for 
the  brilliant  successes  obtained  there  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pylos  and  the  fortress  which  the 
Athenian  troops,  un'ler  Demosthenes,  erected 
on  the  spot  termed  Coryphaslum  by  the  Lace- 
;  daemon ians.  Sirabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town 
of  Pylos  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Cor3rph&sium :  but  Pausanias  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  town, 
simply  stating  that  Pyk)e,  founded  by  Pylus  son 
of  Cleson,  was  situated  on  the  promontory  of 
Coryphasium.  To  Pylus  he  has  also  attrimited 
the  mndatioa  of  l^os  in  EUs,  whitSv^  thU 
957 
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chief  retired  <m  his  expulsion  from  Messenia  by 
Nelens  and  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi.  He  adds, 
thai  a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to  be 
seen  near  the  town,  as  well  as  the  hoase  of  Nes- 
tor, whose  monnment  was  likewise  shewn  there. 
Stiabo,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  prove  that  the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not 
m  Messenia,  but  in  Triphylia.  From  Homer's 
description  he  observes,  it  is  evident  that  Nes- 
tor's dominions  were  traversed  by  the  Alpheus ; 
and  from  his  account  of  Telemachus's  voyage, 
when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the 
Messenian  nor  the  klean  city ;  since  the  son  of 
UljTsses  is  made  to  pass  Cruni,  Ghalcis,  Phea, 
and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  set  out  from  the  last-mentioned 
place :  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation  would 
nave  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion  we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reck- 
on 400  stadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Tri- 
phylian  Pylos  only,  besides  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume the  poet  would  in  that  case  have  named 
the  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and  other  intervening 
rivers  and  places.  A^in ;  from  Nestor's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the 
Alpheus,  a  statement  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to  allude  to 
the  Messenian  citv,  it  will  appear  very  improba- 
ble, that  Nestor  should  make  an  incursion  into 
the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return  from  thence 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  which  he  had  to 
convey  such  a  distance.  His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  bs  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian 
rock,  after  their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  he  marched  from  Mes- 
senia. In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Epeans  and  the  subjects  of  Nestor,  it 
they  had  been  so  far  removed  from  each  other. 
Bat  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphvlian  cityj  we  are  necessarilv  induced  to 
re^ra  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.  Sach  are  the 
chief  arguments  advanced  by  Strabo  in  support 
of  his  opinion ;  and  they  must,  we  imagine,  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  deciding  the  question.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  still  some  obscure  points  in  the  Homeric 
geography  relative  to  Nestor's  dominions  which 
require  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Strabo.  The 
sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  particular  are 
very  dubious ;  and  thus  the  whole  account  of 
Nestor's  operations  against  the  Epeans  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  identify  the  positions  of  Pylos  and  Co- 
ryphasium  with  those  places  which  are  known 
to  us  from  maps  and  the  information  conveyed 
by  travellers  in  modem  Greece.  We  learn  from 
Pausanias's  history  of  the  MeSvSenians  that  Py- 
los was  a  sea-port  town,  and  Thucydides  affirms 
that  it  was  the  most  frequented  haven  of  that 
people.  It  was  nearly  closed  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  which,  like  the  islet  Rhenea  with 
respect  to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  had  two  entrances, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  unequal 
breadth ;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admit- 
ting only  two  vessels  abreast.    "The  harbour  it- 


self must  have  been  very  capadons  for  two  sach 
considerable  fleets  as  tnose  of  Athens  and  Spar' 
ta  to  engage  within  it  These  characteristics 
sufficiently  indicate  the  port  or  bay  of  Navarina 
and  the  scene  of  those  most  interesting  events 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  are  detailed  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides^}  but  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  po8iii<Hi  which 
should  be  assigned  to  Cor]rphasium ;  D'An- 
viile  fixes  it  at  New  Navafino^  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harbour,  but  Barbi6  du  Boca^  at  Old 
Navarino  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the 
bay.  Now  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  Py- 
los or  Cbryphasium  wa§  at  least  100  stadia  from 
Methone,  or  Madon^hiA  from  the  best  maps  it 
appears  not  more  than  fifty  stadia  from  the  lat- 
ter to  New  NavaHno^  while  the  distance  to  Old 
NavarinOf  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  stated  by 
the  Greek  writer;  which  seems  conclusive  in 
favour  of  Barbie  du  Bocage.,  The  point  of  land 
on  which  Old  Navarino  is  situated,  answers 
also  better  to  the  Coiyphasium  Promontorium 
of  Pausanias.  Sir  W .  Gfell,  in  his  Itinerary 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiquities 
at  NavartTiOj  but  he  calls  the  old  town  Pylos. 
Some  vestiges  are  laid  down  in  LApie^  map 
above  the  coast,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  on  a  spot  named  Pila^  which  probably 
answers  to  the  ancient  Pylos.  The  fort  erected 
by  the  Athenians  could  not  have  been  CJory- 
phasium  itself,  since  Thucydides  represents  it 
as  a  deserted  place,  but  it  must  have  stood  on 
the  promontoij  facing  the  open  sea,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  likewise  applicable  to  Old  Na- 
varino. It  is  well  known  that  the  Athenians 
maintained  this  position  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Spartans ;  and  by  placing  there  a  Mes- 
senian garrison,  occasioned  a  senous  annoyance 
to  that  people  during  the  fifteen  years  it  remain- 
ed in  their  possession."    Cram. 

PvRA,  part  of  mount  (Eta,  on  which  the  body 
of  Hercules  was  burnt.    Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

Pyramides.  "On  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh,  pleasantly 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives. 
To  the  west  of  this  city  stand  the  three  pyra- 
mids, which,  l^  their  unequalled  size  and  cele- 
brity, have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  struc- 
tures of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  Egypt.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that  is,  forty 
feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133 
higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  lengtli 
of  the  base  is  790  feet.  The  antiquity  of  these 
erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed,  have  fumisbed  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  information.  It  has  been  supposed  thai 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purpwses,  such 
as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They 
were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific 
principles,  and  give  evidence  of  a  certain  pro- 
gress in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  are  accurate- 
Iv  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Whe- 
ther they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and 
intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been 
doubted ;  but  the  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  lab<>* 
nous  excavations.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in 
the  coarse  of  ages,  collected  round  their  base  to 
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«coa&derable  height,  and  had  raised  the  surface 
of  the  country  atwve  the  level  which  it  had 
when  they  were  constmcted.  The  entrance  to 
the  chambers  had  also  been,  in  the  finishing, 
shat  up  with  lar^e  stones,  and  built  round  so  as 
(o  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.  The 
largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been 
opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  in  it,  but 
not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  ac- 
companying Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt. 
He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  de- 
scended the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of 
165  feet.  Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  has  lately  pursued  the  principal 
oblique  passage  900  feet  farther  down  than  any 
former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well  This  circumstance 
creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twen- 
t)r-eight  feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room 
aiity-six  feel  bv  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal 
height,  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
containwg  the  iAeca,  or  sarcophagus,  though 
now  none  is  found  in  it.  The  room  is  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper 
chamber,  35  1-2  feet  by  17 1-4,  and  18  4-5  high, 
still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever 
surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six  pyramids 
which  have  been  opened,  the  prinoipail  passage 

Preserves  the  same  inclination  of  96^' to  the 
orizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  M. 
Belzoni,  ailer  some  acute  observations  on  the 
appearances  connected  with  the  second  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cephrenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it. 
The  stones,  which  had  constituted  the  coatmg, 
(bv  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids 
which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into 
plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  state  of 
compact  and  ponderous  rubbisb,  presenting  a 
formidable. obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  ope- 
rations for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to 
the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid 
he  discovered  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple, 
connected  with  a  portico  appearing  above 
ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fiAy  feet  distant,  away  was  clear- 
ed through  rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  wnich  is 
mipposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyramid ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  tnough  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  after  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  oe  loose ; 
and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was 
found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
rubbish  wnich  fell  fVom  the  roof,  it  was  therefore 
abandoned.  Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  which  is  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored 
in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible 
perseverance  and  labour,  he  found  numerous 
passages  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen 
feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high, 
coDtainiiig a  sarcophagui  inacoHMr  Miroond- 


ed  by  huge  blocks  of  granite.    When  opened, 
after  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain 
bones,  which  mouldeied  down  when  touched, 
and  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  bones  of  an  ox.    Human  bones 
were  also  found  in  the  same  place.  An  Arabic 
inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall, 
signifying  that "  the  place  had  been  opened  by 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by  the 
Master  Othnum,  and  the  tring  Alij  Mohammed," 
supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet 
I.  m  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.    It 
was  observed,  that  the  rock  suriounding  the 
pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.    It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones 
taken  fifom  it  were  most  probably  applied  to 
the  erection  of  the  pyramid.    There  are  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock  has 
oeen  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinion  formerly  common, 
and  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  haa 
been  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  granite 
brought  from  Syene.    The  operations  of  Bel- 
zoni nave  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.    That 
they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.    Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  north  side  coincide  with  the  obli- 
quity of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  Egyptians  connected  astronomy  with  their 
reli^ibus  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals ;  for 
zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.    It  is 
remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
are  found  in  or  about  the  pyramids,  as  m  the 
other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode 
of  writing,  though  some  think  that  the  diflfe- 
rence  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difiference  in 
the  usages  of  difierent  places  and  ages.    Bel- 
zoni, however,  sa^s  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of^the  blocks  forming  a  mauso- 
leum to  the  west  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  first 
pyramid  seems  never  to  have  been  coated,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any  coating. 
The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coating 
had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward, 
as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.  The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid :  the  ba- 
sis, 684  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568 ;  the  perpendicu- 
lar, 456;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends, 
140.    These   dimensions  being  considerably 
greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  to  the 
nrst  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  fVom  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the 
measurements  of  the  first  p3rramid  given  by 
others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  sand."    MaUe-Brun. 
PrafeNJEi,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridee  of  hiprh 
mountains,  which  separate  Gaol  from  Spain, 
and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.    They  receive  their  name  from  Py- 
rcne  the  daughter  of  Bebrvcius,  (  Vid.  Pyreru,) 
or  from  the  fire  C^p)  which  once  raged  there  for 
several  days.    This  fire  was  originally  kindled 
^shepherds, and  so  intense  waa the  heat  which 
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KL  ooowjened,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Boantains  were  melted,  and  ran  down  in  large 
rivulets.  This  account  is  justly  deemed  fabu- 
lous by  Strabo.  Diod.  ^.^S^ad.  3.  ASkla,  % 
c  6.— iW.  3,  V.  415.-1417.  31,  c.  60.— P^.  4, 
c20. 

Pttho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  am  rov  wadt^emij  be- 
cause the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  roUed 
ihert.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape.    Vid, 


GtUADi,  an  ancient  nation  of  (Sermanv,  near 
the  country  of  the  MarcomanuL  on  the  borders 
of  the  Danube,  in  modem  Moravia.  They 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  often 
defeated,  though  not  totally  subdued.  Ta^U.  in 
Ckrm.  42  and  43.  An.  3,  c.  63. 

dusaauETULANns,  a  name  given  to  mount 
Ccelius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.     T^acU.  AfiM.  4,  c.  65. 

dnifins  Fanum,  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Ctuies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Col- 
Une  gate.  Liv.  4,  c.  4. — August,  de  Civ.  D.  4, 
c.  16. 

GloiNTiA  Prata,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  great  Cincinnatus.  Liv.  3,  c.  26. 

CUnaiNAUs,  I.  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally  called 
AffoniuSj  and  afterwards  CoUinm.  The  name 
of  duirinalis  is  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cures,  who  seUled  there  under  their  king 
Tatius.  It  was  also  called  OibalimiSf  from 
two  marble  statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
Liv.  1,  c.  U.-^-Omd.  F^ist.  375.  MU.  14,  v.  845. 
- — II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  near  mount 
iStuirinalis. 

R. 

Ravemna,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  Utis,  not  far  from  the  place  at  which 
that  river  discharged  itself  into  the  Hadriaticum 
Mare.  '*  Strabo  mforms  us,  that  Ravenna  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  buiU  en- 
jtirely  on  wooden  piles.  A  communication  was 
•established  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  by  means  of  bridges  and  boats.  Bat  the 
noxious  air  arising  from  the  sta^iiant  waters 
was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  very  healthy 
place,  in  proof  of  which  they  sent  gladiators 
there  to  be  trained  and  exercised.  We  are  not 
informed  at  what  period  Ravenna  received  a 
Roman  colony,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  that  this  event  took  place  un- 
der the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo.  Ra- 
venna became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
republic,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  Caesar  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involv- 
ed his  country  and  the  world  in  civil  war.  The 
old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bedesis,  U  Banco.  But  Augustus 
cumfi^  %  new  one  to  be  oonstmcted  at  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  little  river  Candi«nus  into  the  aea, 
and  about  three  miles  from  Ravenna.  He  es- 
tablished a  communication  between  this  har- 
bour and  a  branch  of  the  Po^  by  means  of  a 
canal  which  was  called  Foasa  Augusti;  and  he 
also  made  a  causeway  to  connect  the  port  and 
city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via  Caesaris. 
As  the  new  harbour  from  thenceforth  became 
the  usual  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Portus  Classis,  a 
name  which  still  subsists  in  that  of  a  well-known 
monastery  near  the  modem  town  of  Ravenna. 
Ravenna  continued  to  flourishes  a  naval  station 
long  after  the  reign  of  Augustas ;  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire,  u  became  the  seat  of  a 
separate  government,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna."  Crani.  With  this  dig- 
nity Ravenna  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  \St 
ages  of  the  Xiombard  rule,  when  the  fate  of  Ita- 
ly, as  yet  undecided,  seemed  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  contest  between  the  barbarian  power  in  the 
north,  the  papal  pretensions  in  the  south,  and 
the  claims  of^  the  imperial  master  of  the  east 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Sabmes.  Il  is  now  fallen 
from  its  former  grandeur,  and  is  a  wretched 
town  situate  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and 
marshes.  Sirab.  5.— -Suet  in  Aug.  49. — PUn, 
36,  c.  \%-^Mela,  2,  c  4.— AfoftioZ.  3,  ep.  93»  v. 
8,  &c. 

Rauract,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  chief  town 
Ls  now  Aug9i  on  the  Rhine.    Cos.  Q.  1,  c  5. 

RsATB,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  between  the 
rivers  Velinns  and  Telonius,  just  above  their 
confluence.  Having  scarcely  undergone  any 
change,  it ''  holds  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Sabine  towns,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  its 
origin  is  equalled  by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the 
records  of  that  country  extend,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  wno  have, 
it  appears  to  us,  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  It  was  here  like- 
wise that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  probably  fixed 
their  abode,  and  by  intermixing  with  the  earliei 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  tribes^ 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opiei,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  under  the  various 
appellations  of  X^atins,  Oscans,  and  Campa* 
nians;  these  subsequently  drove  the  Siculi  from 
the  plains,  and  occupied  m  their  stead  the  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  If  we  may  credit  Si- 
lins  Italicus,  Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rhea, 
the  Latin  Cybele.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that 
it  was  only  a  praftctura  in  his  time :  from  Sue- 
tonius we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipal  town. 
Reate  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  mules,  and  still  more  so  for  that 
of  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enor- 
mous price  of  60,000  sestertii,  about  AQU.  of  oar 
money.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which 
this  city  was  situated,  was  so  deli?htful  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  Tempe;  and  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name 
of  Rosei  Campi.  It  was  however  subject  to  in- 
undations from  the  Velinus,  Vdino^  which  river 
forms  some  small  lakes  before  it  joins  the  Ntir 
above  7>rfit :  the  chief  of  these  was  called  the 
L^ucus  Velinus,  now  Laga  di  Pie  di  lAtgo. 
The  drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  produced 
hy  the  occasional  overflow  of  these  lalcea^  aaioC 
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the  iiv«r,  Wtt  lint  attempted  by  Curios  Denta^ 
tofl^  the  conqaeror  of  the  Sablnes:  he  caused  a 
channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through 
which  the  watets  of  that  river  were  carried  into 
the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred 
feeL  This  is  the  celebrated  faU  of  Temi, 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Caduta  ddU 
MarmareJ*    Cram, 

Rbdonbs,  a  nation  among  the  Annorici,  now 
the  people  of  Remtes  and  Si.  Maioes^  in  Bri- 
tanv.    Cos,  B.  O.  2,  c.  41. 

KMiLLJB,  or  Rboillum,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  SO  miles  from 
Biome,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there,  A.  U.  G.  958,  between  34,000  Romans, 
and  40,000  Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Tarquins.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Castor  and  Pollux,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on 
white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  Liv.%  IG.-^Dionfs.  Bal.  2.— 
Phtt.  in  Cor. —Vol.  Max.  l.^Mor.  h-^Suet. 
Tib.  I. 

Reoillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waters  faU  into  the  Anio  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin  ar- 
my near  it.    lAv.  3.  c.  19. 

Rechum  Lehdum,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Regioj  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. 
"Cic.  l%fam.  6, 1. 13,  ep.  7. 

Remi,  a  nation  of  Qaul,  whose  |)rincipal  town^^ 
Duricortorium,  is  now  Rheims^  in  the  north  of 
Champagne.  PHn.  4,  c.  IT— C^es.  B.  0. 3,  c.  5. 

Res  J5NA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Goraian.  The  name  of 
Theodosiopolis  was  afterwards  conferred  upon 
Reaena,  either  in  honoorof  that  emperor,  or 
as  a  mark  of  bis  favour ;  but  the  original  name, 
derived  in  the  language  of  the  ])eople  from  the 
nature  of  the  surrounoing  district,  watered  by 
numberless  springs,  has  been  retained  in  the 
present  appellation  of  Ros-Am.  It  stood  on  the 
Chaboras,  between  the  mountain  regions  of 
Mygdonia  and  Osroene. 

Rha,  the  greatest  river  of  Europe,  but  little 
known  to  3ie  ancients,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  country  through  which  it  flowed  was 
founded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  few  geo- 
rraphers,  and  not  by  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants. Of  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
actually  possessed,  some  notion  may  be  collected 
from  D'Anvaie,  who  also  presents  an  etymolo- 

Sr  of  the  ancient  name.  "  It  is  after  Ptolemjr 
one  that  we  can  mention  the  Rha,  great  as  it 
IS.  Antiquinr  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
very  little  informed  of  these  countries,  when  we 
see  Strabo,  and  Plmy  who  is  still  later,  taking 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  gulf  formed  by  the  North- 
em  Ocean :  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  remoter  age,  had  a  more  correct  idea 
of  it  As  to  the  name  of  Rha,  it  appears  to  be 
an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea, 
or  Rcka ;  which^  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavo- 
nian  language,  signifies  a  river :  and  fVom  the 
Russian  denomination  of  Velika  Reka,  or  the 
Great  River,  appears  to  be  formed  the  name  of 
Vd^ga.  In  the  Bvzantine  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  tnis  is  called  Atel,  or  EM ;  a 
term,  in  many  northern  languageSi  signifying 
&e  qnali^  giHsat  or  illustrious.  The  approxi- 
•ntion  or  the  Tiknais  to  this  river,  before  it 


changes  its  course  to  the  Palus,  is  the  oectsion 
of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors  that 
it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  dif- 
ferent route."  The  actual  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  signification  of  its  modem  name  are  thus  gi  ¥- 
en  by  Malte-Brun.  •*  The  Wolga,  or  the  largest 
river  in  Europe,  flows  through  that  country  nto 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  of 
theWafdaic  chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IfW- 
chiwh  Werchovia,  crosses  the  lakes  Oselokj  Pla- 
na, and  Wolga,  receives  the  waters  of  the  laka 
Sdiger,  and  becomes  navi^ble  near  Rfev-  Wt>- 
lodomirow.  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  95  feet.  It  then  flows  eastward  to  K€^ 
san,  where  it  is  enlarged  by  the  Kama,  a  veiy 
great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  makes  appa- 
rentlvfor  the  sea  of  Azof  f  but  unfortunatelv 
for  tne  commerce  of  the  Kussiansjts  course  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  Wolgaic  hills, 
and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Before  it  receives  the  Kama,  its  breadth  is  up- 
wards of  GOO  feet,  and  it  is  more  than  1300  after 
its  junction  with  that  river.  It  encompasses  ma- 
ny islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Astrakan,  and  its 
width  there  is  about  14  English  miles.  The 
depth  of  its  current  varies  from  seven  to  eigh- 
teen feet.  Its  water,  though  not  good,  is  drink- 
able, and  it  abounds  with  several  varieties  of  the 
sturgeon  and  different  kinds  offish.  The  course 
of  the  Wolga  is  regular  and  calm,  but  the  river 
has  made  a  passage  for  itself  near  NUehnei- 
Novgorod,  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
thus  occasioned,  several  large  Duildings  in  the 
town  have  been  overturned.  The  Wolga  is 
speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  l^  the 
melting  of  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  divert- 
ed into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux 
of  their  waters  is  thus  impeded.  The  river,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter,  is  covered  with  ice,  but 
there  are  always  many  apertures  ih  the  south, 
from  which  currents  of  aiir  escape ;  hence  they 
are  termed  the  lungs  of  the  Wolga.  The  po- 
Ivmma  often  change  their  position,  and  travel- 
lers are  thus  exposed  to  imminent  aanger.  The 
Wol^a  encloses  the  central  ridge  of /?»i«ttt,  and 
receives  the  streams  of  the  Oka,  the  principal 
river  in  that  fertile  region ;  it  communicates  in 
the  upper  parts  of  its  course  by  the  canal  of 
Wyschnn-WoloUhok  with  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
fiewa ;  lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  to  it  all  the 
waters  of  eastern  Russia.  The  word  Wolga, 
says  M.  Georei,  signifies  ^r«a<  in  the  Sarma- 
tian, it  might  nave  been  as  well  had  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  by  the  Sarmatian  lan- 
guage. If  the  old  Slavonic,  or  rather  the  Proto- 
Slavonic,  which  was  spoken  by  the  vassal  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  be  understood  by  that 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymology  not  un- 
likely, although  its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. The  Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with 
a  more  easy  explanation  ;  Volgi  siemifies  a  val- 
ley, now  the  bed  of  the  Wdga  extends  in  the 
great  valley  of  Riissia.  The  Tartars  called  the 
Wolga  the  EtkeUjyr  Bd,  which,  according  to 
some  philologists,  means  liberal  or  profuse ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  merely  the  river.  The  last 
name  is  still  retained  by  the  Tartars  under  the 
form  of  IchtH-gad.  The  most  ancient  desig- 
nation is  that  of  the  Rha  or  Rhos,  which  has 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  the  Araxes,  a 
river  in  Armenia,  although  the  two  words  are 
radically  diflferent  m  the  Armenian  language. 
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The  Biordnates,  a  Finnic  tribe,  still  term  it  the 
ISkaau,  a  name  which  in  their  dialect  was  pro- 
bably expressive  of  rain  water.  All  the  etymo- 
logies aile  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote 
antiquity." 

RHicdTu,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria 
in  E^pt    St/rab.^Pa/us.  5,  c.  31. 

RhIeti,  or  RjBTi,  an  ancient  and  warlike  nar 
tion  of  Etniria.  They  were  driven  from  theii 
native  country  by  the  Gauls,  and  went  to  settle 
on  the  (^er  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid.  Rhaiia. 
PUn.  3,  c.  10,— Justin.  30,  c.  5. 

Rbletll,  a  country  of  ancient  Europe,  and 
province  of  the  Roman  enipire.  It  was  bound- 
ed by  the  country  of  the  Helvetii  on  the  west, 
by  vindeliQia  on  the  north,  by  Noricumoo  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  On  no  side  were  the  Umits  of  this 
province  marked  by  any  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion, except  that  a  small  oortion  of  the  northern 
boundary  was  indicated  b^  the  course  of  the 
(Enus.  Within  those  limits  are  now  compre- 
hended, the  T\frol,  the  league  of  the  Grisans^ 
and  the  parts  of  Stntzerland  south-east  of  the 
Simplon,  St.  Gotkard^  6tc.  among  which  moun- 
tains the  ancient  Rhseti  were  scattered.  "  The 
sources  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  its  en* 
trance  into  the  lake  to  which  the  city  of  Con- 
stance communicates  its  name,  the  course  of  the 
(EnuSf  or  the  Inn.  from  its  source  to  the  point 
where  it  bounded  Noricunij belonged  to  Rhsetia ; 
as  did  also  the  declivity  of  the  Alps  which  re- 
gards the  south,  where  THcinus  or  the  DtsiUj 
Addua  or  the  Adda.Atkesis  or  the  Adige,  be- 
gin their  courses.  The  Rhatia  were  a  eolony 
of  the  7  Vsci,  or  Tuscans,  a  civilized  nation,  es- 
tablished in  this  country  when  the  Ghiuls  came 
to  invade  Italy.  This  colony,  becoming  savage, 
and  infesting  Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  subjugatea 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Drusus.  And 
because  the  Vindelici  armed  in  favour  of  their 
neighbours,  Tiberius  sent  a  force  that  reduced 
them  also  to  obedience.  This  double  conquest 
formed  a  province  called  Rhatia^  comprehend- 
ing Vindelicia,  without  obliteratmg  altogether 
the  distinction.  But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Dioclesian,  and  some  emperors  after  him  made 
of  the  provinces,  Rhsetia  was  divided  into  two, 
nnder  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  second :  a 
drcnmstance  that  caused  Rhsetia  Proper  and 
Vindelicia  to  reassume  their  primitive  distinct 
tions.  The  Leponlii  inhabited  the  high  Aips, 
whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Te- 
sin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina,  which  distin- 
guishes among  mamr  valleys  that  through  which 
the  T^dn  runs,  is  formed  of  the  name  of  this 
nation,  who  on  the  other  side  extended  in  the 
Pennine  valley,  where  they  possessed  Osula^ 
now  Domo  tCUnda."*  jyAnvUle.  Besides  the 
sources  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  rose  in  Rhse- 
tia, that  province  was  distinguished  geographi- 
cally by  its  mountainous  character,  the  Rnae- 
tian  Alps  forming  no  small  portion,  or  raUier, 
with  the  adjacent  valleys,  constituting  the 
whole ;  and  by  the  Alpine  lakes,  which  in  mo- 
dem times  are  remarked  and  visited  for  their 
beauty.  The  country  was  occupied  by  number- 
less barbarous  tribes,  till  reduced,  and  in  some 
degree  civilized,  by  the  Romans.  Among  these 
the  Lepontii,  the  Sarunetes,  the  Brigantii,  the 
Vennones,  and  the  Tridentini,  may  be  special- 
ly noticed 
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RHAMMua,  a  town  of  Attica,  ikmam  fat  m 
temple  of  Ainphiaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the  god- 
dess Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  called 
RkaiMMuia.  This  statue  was  made  by  Phidias, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  their  expected  victory  over 
Greece.    Pau$.  I.— PUn.  30. 

RiUBos,  or  Rharium,  a  plain  of  Attica^ 
where  com  w&s  first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  sower's  father 
who  was  called  Rharos.  Poms.  1,  c.  14  and 
38. 

Rbegium,  now  Rktggw^  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Brntii,  opposite  Messana  in 
Sicily,  where  a  colony  ofMessenians  under 
Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  1^.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Rktgvim.^  and  afterwards  Rhegum 
Jidtum,  to  distin^^uish  it  from  Rktgium  Lqndi^ 
a  town  of  Cisalpme  Gaul.  Some  suppose  thai 
it  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  p^y- 
¥vui  to  breaks  because  it  is  situate  on  the  straits 
or  Charybdis,  which  were  formed  when  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  Italy.  This  town 
ha.s  always  been  subject  to  great  earthquakes^ 
by  whicn  it  has  often  been  destroyed.  The 
neighbourhood  is  remarkidsle  for  its|;reat  fertili- 
ty, and  for  its  delightful  views.  Stl.^  13,  v.  94. 
— Cw.  pro  Arch,  3.— Ovid.  Akl.  14,  v-  5  and 
48.—JusUn.  4,  c.  1.— MWa,  2,  c.  4.— S«ra*.  6. 

Rhem.  Vid.  Remi. 
*  Rh£nb,  a  small  island  of  the  i£gean,  about 
300  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there  and  their  women  also  retired 
there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  Latona  had 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inhumed.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  imia- 
habited,  though  it  was  once  as  populous  and 
flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo^ 
after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  along 
chain.  Rhene  was  sometimes  called  the  SmaB 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  Great  Delos. 
Tkucyd.  Z.—Strad.  10.— A«a,  3,  c.  7. 

Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Rhenus,  1.  one  of  the  laj^gest  rivers  in  Europe. 
It  formed  for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  separating  the  Grallic  provinces  from 
Germany,  till  Caesar  carried  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public beyond  that  ancient  and  formidable  bar- 
rier which  opened  the  passage  for  the  Roman 
eagles  to  the  distant  £lbe.  "  It  rises  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  cantcm  of  the  Gris^ns,  a 
country  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denomi- 
nated Currents  or  Rkeinenf  a  word  that  appears 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Germanic  origm.  It 
is  thus  difficult  and  vain  to  determine  whether 
the  I^e  Rhine  ( Vorder-Rhein)  is  formed  by 
several  springs  on  the  sides  of  mount  Mzena- 
dun  near  the  base  of  mount  OrispaUf  a  branch 
of  Sainl  Gotkard,  or  the  Bind  Rhine  {BtHter- 
Rhein)  issuing  majestically  below  a  vault  of  ice, 
attached  to  the  great  glacier  of  Rheinvndd,  ought 
to  be  considered  the  principal  branch.  But  at 
all  events  the  central  Rhein  is  only  an  insi|:Bifi- 
cai\jt  branch,  of  which  the  distinctive  name  is  the 
Proda ;  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  BMd  called  it  by  the  generic 
term  Rhein.     Descending  from  these  snowy 
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lidghti,  which  are  more  than  6000  feet* above 
the  ocean,  the  Rhine  leaves  the  coonciy  of  the 
GrisoTU,  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Bo- 
den  or  Constance,  at  the  level  of  1250  feet.  M. 
Hofiinan,  a  distinguished  German  geographer, 
supposes  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  once 
very  different ;  that  as  soon  as  it  passed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  GrisoDS  it  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tains of  Sargans^  entered  the  lake  of  Wallen- 
sUidty  from  thence  into  that  of  Zurich,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  present  channel  of  the  Limath,  united 
with  the  Aar  opposite  the  small  town  of  Rein. 
That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  local  obser- 
vations, IS  indeed  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  re- 
ouires  to  be  corroborated  by  additional  facts  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted.  Following  its  present 
course,  the  Rhine  ailer  leaving  the  lakes  of  Cojir 
stance,  and  ZeZZ,arrives  at  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Alps,  a  little  below  Schaffhousens  it  crosses 
them,  and  forms  the  celebrated  foil  near  Laufen, 
which  has  been  often  admired,  although  its  ele- 
vation is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  elevation 
inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  falls  in  Scandi- 
navia. After  its  fall  at  Jjmffen,  it  is  about  1173 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  reach- 
es Basie  it  is  not  more  than  765.  That  part  of 
its  course,  which  is  verv  rapid,  is  broken  by  a 
faMneasLaufenbwrgydiA  the  dangerous  eddy  of 
RAeinfelden.  The  Rhine  unites  there  with  the 
Aar,  a  river  almost  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  one 
which,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  brmgs  a  greater  hodyr  of 
water  to  the  Rhine  than  ihat  which  it  receives 
from  the  lake  of  Constance.  After  it  passes 
BasU,  the  Bhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  in  which  are  situ- 
ated Alsace,  part  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
ancient  Palatinate,  and  Mzyence.  Its  course  on- 
wards to  Kehl  is  very  impetuous ;  but  flowinp; 
afterwards  in  a  broad  channel,  studded  with 
agreeable  and  well-wooded  islands,  it  assumes  a 
very  different  character,  its  banks  nave  been  in 
several  places  gradually  undermined,  and  its  wa- 
ters are  covered  with  boats.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  at  Mayence  is  about  700  yards  *,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds in  its  course,  it  waters  a  romantic,  though 
fertile  coimtry ;  and  a  line  of  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
banKS.  It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  course  the 
Neckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Low- 
er Swabia,  and  the  Maine,  which  in  its  nume- 
rous windings  collects  the  streams  of  the  ancient 
Franconla.  The  Rhine  is  confined  by  moun- 
tains from  Bingen  to  the  country  above  Cob- 
lentz ;  smaU  islands  and  headlands  are  formed 
by  the  rocks,  and,  according  to  a  supposition, 
which  is  by  no  means  confirmed,  its  course  was 
in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract  between 
these  two  towns.  In  its  picturesque  passage 
through  that  high  country,  at  the  base  of  many 
old  castles,  suspended  on  rugged  rocks,  the 
Rhine  receives  among  other  feeders,  the  Lahn, 
that  is  concealed  under  mountains,  and  the  Mo- 
9elUy  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incumbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of 
its  meandering  course,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  conducted  through  vineyards 
and  fertile  meadows.  The  confluence  ofthese 
two  rivers  maybe  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
romantic  course  of  the  Rhine.  It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receives^among 
other  feeders,  the  JMr  and  the  Lifpe.  Having 
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reached  BdUmd,  its  three  artifieial  branches, 
the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  Yssel,  form  the 
great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  that  industrious  country.  But  its  war 
ters  are  divided  into  numerous  canals,  its  an- 
cient channel  is  left  dr3r,  and  a  small  brook,  all 
that  remains  of  the  majestic  river,  passes  into 
the  sea.  According  to  every  principle  of  phy- 
sical geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Yssel,  il  not 
the  Waal,  must  be  considered  the  present 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  Afyuse  has  obtained 
at  Rotterdam  and  Dordrechi  a  distinction  which 

it  does  not  deserve."     MaUerBrun. II.  A 

small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  flowing  from  the 
Ajppenines  northwards  towards  the  Po.  This 
river  is  celebrated  "  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  U.  G. 
709,  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  The 
spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Crocettadel  Tredbo,  where  there  is  an  island 
in  the  Rheno  about  half  a  mile  long^  and  one 
third  broad,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bologna"    Cram. 

RmNOGOLUBA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Egypt,  now  El-Arisk,  Lav,  45,  c.  11. 

RmoN     V\d.Rlwwm,. 

RmpHJEi,  l&rge  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gorgons 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  Ri- 
phaan  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  country,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  though  some  make  the  Tanais  rise 
there.  Plin.  4,  c.  ISL—Lucan.  3,  v.  272, 1. 3,  v. 
282, 1.  4,  V.  418.'- Fir^.  G.  1,  v.  240, 1.  4,  v. 
518. 

RmuM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  to 
Anlirrhium  in  iEtolia,  at  the  mouth  or  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto.  The  strait  between  Naupactum  and 
Patrae  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of 
Hesiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  promontory.  Liv. 
27,  c.  30, 1.  38,  c.  r—PHn,  4,  c.  2.— Pai«.  7, 
C.22. 

Rhoda,  now  Roses,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain. 
Liv.  34,  c.  8. 

Rhodanub,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
G(aul.  It  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Vallis  Pennina,  till  it  enters  the  Le- 
manus  Lacus  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  re- 
ceives the  tribute  of  no  considerable  stream.  Is- 
suing again  from  the  lake,  it  resumes  its  course 
south-east,  till  it  receives  the  Arar,  from  the 
mouth  of  which,  precipitating  itself  almost  di- 
rectly south,  it  terminated  its  course  in  several 
mouths,  1^  which  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Sinus  Gallicus.  This  river  belonged  for  the 
epreater  part  of  its  course  to  the  province  of  Nar- 
Donensis.  Towards  its  mouth  it  received  the 
waters  of  the  Durentia,  which  flowed  into  it 
from  the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers 
of  Europe,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rkone.  Mela,  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  3.— Otm/.  Met.  2, 
V.  258.— Sil.  3,  V.  4n.-^MdrceU.  15,  &c.— 
Casar.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  1. 

RndndFE,  a  high  mountain  of  Thrace,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Euxine  Sea,  all  across  the 
country  nearlv  in  an  eastern  direction.  "  The 
summits  of  Rnodope  and  Scomins  belong  to  the 
same  great  central  chain.    The  Rhodcpe  atoo 
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c€  Herodotta  b  eridently  the  Scomiiis  of  Thn- 
c^dides,  skKre  he  asserts,  Uiat  the  Thracian 
nvtr  £^iuS|  aow  Msker^  rises  in  the  former 
mountain,  while  Thucydides  makes  it  flow  from 
the  lauer."  Cram.—(>tdd.  Met,6y  v.  87,  &c.^ 
Virg.  Ed.  8,  O.  3,  v.  351.— Jl«rto,  8,  c.  2.— 
Slrab.  r—lUU.  2,  v.  73.-- /»««:.  in  Here,  OeL 

Rbodus,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea,  190  miles  in  circumference,  at  the 
south  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is  distant  atx>ut  20 
miles.  "  The  isle  of  Rhodes  has  a  well-earned 
celebrity :  the  Rhodians  signalized  themselves 
particularly  in  the  marine ;  and  the  services  ren- 
dered by  them  to  the  Romans,  in  the  war  against 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  procured  them  extensive 
possessions  on  the  continent.  lAndus^  Cami- 
nu,  and  lalifsuSj  had  preceded  in  this  isle  the 
foundation  of  a  city  named  JRAodus^  which  re- 
moimts  no  higher  than  the  Peloponoesian  war, 
or  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  in  vain  that  Demetrius,  sumamed 
Pollorcetes,  or  the  Taker  of  Cities,  held  it  be- 
sieged for  a  year.  Having  successfully  resisted 
Mohammed  II.  it  yielded  at  length  to  the  efforts 
ofSoliman  II.  in  1932."  lyAnmlU.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  has  been  known  by  the  several  names 
of  Opkiusa^  Stadia^  TlslchiiUSj  Corymbia^  Trin- 
mcriaj  jEtkrea^  AsUria^Poessa^  Atabyria,  Oio- 
essa,  Marciaj  and  PeCagia.  It  received  the 
name  of  Rhodes,  either  on  account  of  Rhode,  a 
beautiful  imnph  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  favourites  of  Apollo,  or  because  roses^ 
{p9Sov),  grew  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
island.  Sirab.  li.^Hamer.  U.  2.—Mfla,  2,  c. 
l.'-Diod,  b.—Plin.  2,  c.  62  and  87, 1.  5,  c.  31. 
— F%or.  2,  c.  7. — Pindar.  Oiymp.  t.^lAbcan. 
8,  V.  248.— Cic.  pro  Man.  leg.  in  BnU.  13.— 
£av.  27,c.  30, 1.  31,  c.  2. 

Rhcbtedm,  or  Rhcktus,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  HellesI>ont,  on  which  the  body 
of  Ajax  was  buried.  Omd.  Met.  11,  v.  1^7,  4. 
Fast.  V.  279.— Virg.  JBn.  6,  v.  505, 1. 12,  v.  456. 

Rhosub,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  gulf  of 
Issns,  celebrated  for  its  earthem  ware.  Cie.  6, 
AUA. 

Rhoxalani,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the  Pa- 
ins Mseotis.    TacU.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

Rmrrfim,  and  RtrrafiNi,  a  people  of  Ghiul. 

RHnn>ACi78,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  separating  Mysia  from  Bithynia,  and 
emptying  mto  the  Euxiae  considerably  east  of 
Uie  mouth  of  the  Granicus,  for  which,  accord- 
ingto  D'Anville,  it  is  often  mistaken.  Plin.  5, 
c.32. 

RiooDiTLUM,  a  village  of  Germany,  now  Rigtd^ 
near  Cologne.     TacU.  H.  4,  c.  71. 

RooDMNA,  now  /ZoanTif ,  a  town  of  the  iBdul, 
on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Italy.  "  In 
treating  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  it 
is  usual  with  antiquanes  to  consider  that  city 
at  three  distinct  periods  of  its  existence ;  under 
Romulus,  Servius  Tullius^  and  Aurelian,  as 
eomprehending  every  addition  or  change  which 
is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  its  extent  and 
the  circuit  of  its  walls.  The  extent  of  Rome 
under  the  first  of  these  periods  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  though  we  may  meet  with  topo- 
graphers who  define  its  limits  with  as  much 
eonfidence  and  precision  as  those  of  any  modem 
eamtal  in  Europe.  We  must  perhaps  rest  sa- 
tmd  with  knowing  generally,  that  the  city  of 


Romulus  JB  said  to  have  oeciQiM  tf  fiist  only 

the  Palatine  hill.  That  its  figure  was  square  is 
aflirmed  by  Festus,  who  quotes  a  verse  of  En- 
nius  to  that  effect  If  we  may  believe  Tacitus, 
the  Capitol  was  taken  in  by  Tatius.  According 
to  Dionysius,  the  CoBlian  and  Gtuirinal  hills 
were  added  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  the  city  had  at  this  time  three,  or  at  most 
four  gates.  According  to  Nardini  these  were 
Porta  Romanula,  Porta  Mugonia,  so  called 
from  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  Porta  Trigonia. 
The  former  of  these  faced  the  Capitol  and  Fo- 
rum ;  the  second  led  to  the  Esquiune  hill;  the 
third  looked  towards  the  Aventine.  The  Ca- 
pitol had  also  two  gates ;  Porta  Carmentalis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towards  the 
Tiber,  and  Porta  Janualis,  which  afterwards 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Janus.  Prom 
the  time  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Servius 
TuUius,  Rome  received  all  the  aggrandizement 
which  the  nature  of  its  situation  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  population  seemed  to  render  de- 
sirable. Under  the  latter  king  the  seven  hills 
were  included,  and  even  the  Janiculum  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the  extent 
of  Rome  under  Servius,  and  this  was  preserved 
with  but  little  aheration  till  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. Antiquaries  are  not  precisely  agreed  as 
to  the  increase  made  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Rome  by  Aurelian.  If  we  are  to  believe  Vo- 
piscus,  it  must  have  been  very  considerable,  as 
he  estimates  the  new  circumference  at  nfty 
miles.  We  loiow  too  that  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  by  actual  measurement,  in  the  tkne  of 
Honorius,  was  computed  at  twenty-one  miles. 
But  even  this  account  is  supposed  to  be  exa^ 
Iterated.  Rome  under  Servius  had  been  dividra 
mto  four  regions,  as  we  learn  from  Varro,  who 
has  also  specified  their  names.  They  were  the 
Suburana,  Esquilina,  Collin  a,  and  Palatina. 
The  Subursna  comprised  chiefly  the  Coehan 
mount ;  the  Collina,  ooth  the  Ctuirinal  and  Vi- 
minal ;  the  situation  of  the  other  two  evident^ 
coincided  with  that  of  the  hUls  from  which  they 
derived  their  names.  This  division  is  thought 
to  have  been  in  use  until  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  a  new  arrangement  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  vast  increase  of  the  city  daring  so 
long  an  interval.  He  now  divided  Rome  mto 
fourteen  re^ons,  and  those  were  again  subdi- 
vided into  vici,  which  may  be  considered  as  pa- 
rishes ;  of  these  Suetonius  ssvs  there  were  above 
a  thousand.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  num- 
ber of  the  regions  remained  the  same,  but  they 
were  ftirther  divided  into  compita,  or  wards, 
which  amounted,  according  to  Pliny,  to  2ffi. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Ae 
same  division  prevailed  till  the  dechne  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  fall  ofRome  itself,  with- 
out any  variation  as  to  the  limits  of  Ae  regions 
themselves,  whatever  change  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  buildings  they  contained,  or  in  the 
names  and  arrangement  of  parishes,  streets,  Ac 
Porta  Capbna.  This  region,  of  whose  Innits 
little  else  is  known,  except  the  fact  that  it  was 
entirely  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  took  its 
name  from  the  Porta  Capena.  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  an^  reference  to  the  Etmscan  town  so 
called^  smce  it  was  situated  in  a  very  ofiposite 
direction.    The  position  of  this  gate,  has  baoi 
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eriortoNardi- 
ni,  close  to  the  charch  of  S,  ffereo  and  the  Vilia 
MaiUL  C<BLiMONTANA.  The  second  region, 
as  the  name  by  which  it  was  distinguished  suf- 
ficiently implies,  was  almost  wholly  situated  on 
the  CoBlian  hill,  and  consequently  was  included 
within  the  walls  of  Servius.  It  is  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  as  containing  the  Suburra,  one  of  the 
most  pojmlous  and  busy  parts  of  ancient  Rome. 
Varro  gives  various  etvmologies  of  that  name, 
but  I  confess  that  they  all  appear  equally  unsatis- 
iactory,  and,  with  many  other  apppellations  be- 
longing to  Rome,  I  would  refer  it  to  an  early 
state  of  things  in  that  city  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  Coelius  Mons  is  not  much  better  determined, 
though  it  seems  agreed  that  it  was  so  called 
from  Coblius  Vibeuia,  an  Struscan  chief,  who 
<Knce  resided  these.  U  the  Suburra  was  one  of 
the  most  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  it  was  also 
the  nsost  profligate.  laa  et  S^rafb.  The 
third  re^on  comprised  nearly  all  the  space 
which  lies  between  the  Coelian  and  Esouiline 
hills,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  me  lat- 
ter, especially  on  that  side  which  &ces  the  south. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to 
bis  and  Serapis;  probably  the  same  which  Au- 
gostus  is  said  to  l^ve  consecrated  with  Marc 
Antony.  It  is  also  sometimes  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  Moneta.  Tbmplum  PAaa.  The 
fourth  region,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Vespasian  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  been 
contagttoas  to  the  third,  and  to  have  occupied  in 
breadth  nearly  all  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  Palatine  on  one  side,  and  the  southrwestem 
extremity  of  the  Esquiline  on  the  other.  In 
length  it  reached  from  the  vicinitv  of  tbe  Colos- 
seum to  the  beginning  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Cluirinal.  Esquilina. 
Though  the  fifth  region  took  its  name  from  the 
Esquiline,  it  occupied,  in  fact,  but  a  small  part 
of  that  hill ;  it  however  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Vimtnal,  and  extended  b^ond  the 
rampart  of  Servius  to  the  Castrum  Prsetorinm 
and  the  wall  of  Aurelian.  We  are  informed  by 
Varro  that  the  Esquilinederived  its  name  from 
the  Latin  word  tzcuUfiu ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
mentions  that  Servius  had  planted  on  its  sum- 
mit several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Lucus 
CUierquetulanus,  Fagutalis,  and  Esquilinus.  It 
was  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  seven  hills, 
and  was  divided  into  principal  heights,  which 
were  called  Cispins  and  Oj^ius.  Alta  Semi- 
TA.  The  sixth  rc^on  was  contiguous  to  the 
fifth;  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Cluirinal,  a 
great  portion  of  the  Pincian,  and  part  of  tbe 
erouna  which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  two  hills. 
VIA  Lata.  The  seventh  region  was  conti- 
guous to  the  sixth,  and  extended  from  the  base 
of  the  Pincian  hill  round  that  of  the  Uuirinal, 
to  the  angle  which  that  hill  forms  with  the  Ca- 
pitol. Forum  Romanvm.  The  eighth  region, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  comprised  the 
Forum  and  Capitol,  and  consequently  the  most 
celebrated  and  conspicuous  buildinf^  of  that 
city.  CmcuB  Flamintos.  The  ninth  region 
seems  to  have  stood  almost  entirely  without  the 
wans  of  Servius,  being  confined  principally  by 
the  Tiber  on  the  west  and  north,  the  Capital  on 
the  south,  and  the  Pincian  hill  on  the  east.  It 
iBaaty  mnch  the  mnsr  tTHnrnw  of  the  fonrtecn 


regions,  being  npwaids  of  30,000  feet  in  cneuiti 
It  comprised  the  celebrated  Campus  Martiusi 
which  m  the  reign  of  Augustus  already  coo* 
tained  several  splendid  edifices.  Palatium. 
The  tenth  region,  as  its  name  sufficiently  indi* 
cates,  occupied  the  Palatine  hill,  and  conse- 
quently was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city. 
Although  of  liule  extent,  it  w&s  remarkable  as 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Cesars,  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
It  contained  also  several  spots,  venerable  nom 
their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at* 
tached  a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  being  con* 
nected  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  their  infant 
city.  Among  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave 
supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Pan  by 
Evander.  Cmcus  Maxocus.  The  eleventn 
region  was  situated,  toother  with  the  Circus 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  valley 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills,  tlie 
proper  name  of  which  was  Martia  or  Murtia. 
PnciNA  PuBucA.  The  twelflh  refjion  was  a 
continuation  of  the  last,  between  tne  Palatina 
and  Aventine^  far  as  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
inclusively.  The  Piscina  Publica,  which  gave 
its  name  to  this  section  of  ancient  Rome,  con* 
sisted  of  several  basins  filled  with  water,  to 
which  people  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  leam* 
ing  toswim. 

H  Thermos  fugio :  sonas  ad  aurem, 
Pisciruim  veto :  non  licet  natare. 

Mart.  III.  Ep.  44. 

It  fqppears  from  Livy  that  public  business  was 
sometimes  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
AvENTiNUfl.  This  region  included  not  onlj 
the  Aventine,  but  also  the  space  which  lies  be- 
tween that  hill  and  the  Tiber.  Transtybb- 
RiNA.  The  fourteenth  and  last  region  of  an- 
cient Rome,  as  its  name  si^ified,  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber :  and  contained, 
besides  the  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  ot 
Aurelian,  the  Janiculum,  the  Mons  and  Caix^ 
pus  Vatican  us,  and  all  the  ground  occupied  Ij 
the  modem  city  as  far  as  the  castle  of  S.  Angela, 
This  part  of  Rome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  Latin  cities,  removed 
thither  bjr  Ancus  Martins.  Subsequently  we 
find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  security  as  well  as 
punishment  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitree. 
Though  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  frequented 
by  the  poorer  classes,  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
guished characters  in  the  Roman  histoiy  as 
having  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  withm  its 
precincts.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Rome,  with  the  summary  catar 
lo^eof  its  diflerent  buildings^  monuments,  and 
principal  curiosities,  as  contamed  in  Uie  notice 
of  Publius  Victor.  Senatula  urbis  quatuor. 
Bibliothecse  Publicae  xxviii.  Obelisci  Magni 
VI.  Obelisci  Parvi  xui.  Pontes  vm.  Campi 
vin.  Fora  xviii.  Basilicse  xi.  Therms  xiL 
Jani  XXXVI.  Aquee  xx.  Viae  xxix.  Capitolia 
n.  Amphitheatra  m.  Colossi  n.  Columnas 
Coclides  n.  Macella  n.  Theatre  m.  Ludi  v. 
Naumachise  v.  Njmphsea  xi.  Equi  eenel  inau- 
raiixxiv.  Equi  ebumei  xciv.  Tabulae  etsigna 
sine  numero.  Arcns  marmorei  xxxvi.  Ports 
xxxvn.  Vici  coocxxnn.  ^des  coccxxrai. 
Vicomagistri  dclxxu.  Curatores  xxim.  In- 
sulse  XLvniDcn.  Domus  mdoclxxx.  Balnea 
DCCGLVL     Laeus  mooclii.     PdstrjiM 
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Lapanaiia  xlt.  Latrinae  publicae  XLmi.  Co- 
hoKes  PraetoriaB  x.  UrbansB  iv.  Vigilum  vii. 
Ezcubitoria  znn.  Vexilla  communla  it.  Cas- 
tra  equitum  n."  Cram.  Romhlas  is  lULiver- 
sally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  celebrated  cit3r,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  m  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
period,  3251  years  aAer  the  creation  of  the  world, 
753  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  431  years  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
fifth  Olympiad.  In  its  original  state  Rome  was 
but  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Pa- 
latine ;  and  the  founder,  to  give  his  followers 
the  appearance  of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde, 
was  obliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common 
asylum  for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, ! 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  attended  them.  After  many 
successful  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  views  of  Romulus  were  directed  to  reflate 
a  nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  unciviliz- 
ed. The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the 
interests  or  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
chain,  and  the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended.  During  244  years  the  Romans  were 
governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchs  and  of  his  family,  became  so  atrocious, 
that  a  revolution  was  efiected  in  the  slate,  and 
the  democratical  government  was  established. 
The  monarchical  government  existed  under 
seven  princes,  who  beg^an  to  reign  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Romulus.  B.  G.  753;  and  after  one 
year's  interregnum,  ]ffuma,  715;  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius,  673;  Ancus  Martius,640  ;  Tarquin  Pris- 
ons, 616;  Servius  TuUius,  578;  and  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  534 ;  expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C. 
609;  and  this  regal  administration  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  infancy  of  the  Roman 
empire.  After  the  ezpuLsion  ot  the  Tarquins 
from  the  throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sen- 
sible of  their  conse<juence ;  with  their  liberty 
they  acquired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they  be- 
came so  jealous  of  their  independence,  that  the 
first  of  their  consuls,  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because  he 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of  the  ty- 
rants. They  knew  more  effectually  their  pow- 
er when  they  had  fought  with  success  again.st 
Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne  by  the  force  of  arms.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans could  once  boast  that  every  individual  in 
their  armies  could  di<«harge  with  fidelity  and 
honour  the  superior  ofiices  of  magistrate  and 
consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  ma- 
ny years  marked  by  overthrows,  or  disgraced  by 
the  ill  conduct,  the  oppression,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  generals.  (  Vid.  C{msul.)  To  the 
fame  which  their  conquest  and  daily  successes 
had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans  were  not  a  little 
indebted  for  their  gradual  ri.se  to  superiority ; 
and  to  this  maybe  added  the  policy  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  every  fifth  year  told  them  their  actual 
strength,  and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
bear  arms.  When  Rome  had  flcnrished  under 
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the  consular  government  for  about  190  jears^ 
and  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of 
her  citizens  over  the  neighbouring  states  and 
cities,  which,  according  to  a  Roman  historian, 
she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  of 
her  power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of 
Gaul  rendered  her  very  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The 
valour  of  an  injured  individual,  {Vid.  CamU- 
lus)  saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  ^hich  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Camillns, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  the 
Romans.  No  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the 
fears  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  thaaihey  turn- 
ed their  arms  against  those  states  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  superiority  or  yield  their 
independence.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Tarentines  displayed  their  character  in  a  dif- 
ferent view;  if  they  before  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence,  they  now  drew  their  sword 
for  glory ;  and  here  we  may  see  them  conquer- 
ed in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing  to  grant  that 
peace  for  which  their  conqueror  himself  had 
sued.  The  advantages  they  gained  from  their 
battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  The  Roman 
name  became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  in  losing  or  gaining  a  victory,  the 
Romans  were  enabled  to  examine  the  manoeu- 
vres, observe  the  discipline,  and  contemplate 
the  order  and  the  encampments  of  those  soldiers 
whose  friends  and  ancestors  had  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
Italy  became  subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  the  Tarentines,  and  that 
period  of  time  has  been  called  the  second  age, 
of  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
ter this  memorable  era  they  tried  their  strength 
not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a 
new  element  j  and  in  the  long  wars  which  they 
waged  against  Carthage,  thej  acquired  terri- 
tory and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ; 
and  though  Annibal  for  sixteen  years  kept  them 
in  continual  alarms,  hovered  round  their  gales 
and  destroyed  their  armies  almost  before  their 
walls,  yet  they  were  doomed  to  conquer,  (  Vid. 
Punicum  BeUvm)  and  soon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  (Vid.  Mdcedonicum  Beilum}  and 
the  provinces  or  Asia,  (  Vid,  Mttkridaticmn  Sen- 
ium) to  their  empire.  But  while  we  consider 
the  Romans  as  a  nation  subduing  their  neigh- 
bours hy  war,  their  manners,  their  counsels, 
and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  senators  and  nobles  were  ambitious 
of  power,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
hands  that  influence  which  had  been  exercised 
with  so  much  success,  and  such  cruelty,  bj 
their  monarchs.  This  was  the  continual  occa- 
sion of  tumults  and  sedition.  The  plebeians, 
though  originally  the  poorest  and  most  con- 
temptible citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  whose 
food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire  was  only 
bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water, 
soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by  their  (^po- 
sition. Though  really  slaves,  they  became 
powerful  in  the  state ;  one  concession  from  the 
patricians  produced  another.  The  laws  which 
forbade  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  patri- 
cian families  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  ot  dictator  and  coosuL    But  sa- 
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prane  power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  factions 
and  ambitions  citizen,  becomes  too  often  danger- 
ous. The  greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  look 
place  of  sttoordination  and  obedience :  and  from 
those  causes  proceeded  the  nnparalleled  slaugh- 
ter and  efinsion  of  blood  nnder  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma- 
rios. It  has  been  josUy  observed,  that  the  finst 
Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  valour, 
temperance,  and  fortitude;  their  moderation 
also,  and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighbours ;  and  not  only  private  posses- 
sions, but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires, 
were  leA  in  their  power,  to  be  distributed  among 
a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  de- 
cide quarrels  j  but  in  this  honourable  office  they 
consulted  their  own  interest ;  they  artfully  sup- 
pmtcd  the  weaker  side,  that  the  more  powerful 
might  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become  their 
prey.  Under  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of 
civil  war  was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess. 
What  Julins  began,  his  adopted  son  achieved ; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
extinguished  at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Romans  seemed  nnable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  imperatorj  an  appellation 
given  to  eveij  commander  by  his  army  after 
some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  pow- 
er and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  lux- 
urious and  indolent  life.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  arace  of  princes  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roman  posses- 
sions were  divided  into  two  distinct  empires  bjr 
the  enterprising  Constantine,  A.  D.  328.  Con- 
stantinople became  the  seat  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, smd  Rome  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  western  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  their  dominions.  In  the  year  800  of 
the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  deli- 
vered by  Charlemagne,  the  then  emperor  of  the 
west,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain 
his  independence  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical States.  The  original  poverty  of  the 
Romans  has  often  been  disguisea  by  their  poets 
and  historians,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a 
nation  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had 
better  beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicitv  they 
were  indebted  for  their  success.  Their  nouses 
were  originally  destitute  of  every  ornament ; 
they  were  made  with  unequal  boards  and  cover- 
ed with  mnd,  and  these  served  them  rather  as  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till  the  age  of 
Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and  many  saluta- 
ry laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury  and  to 
punish  indolence.  They  observed  great  tem- 
perance in  their  meals:  young  men  were  not 
permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they  had  attained 
their  30th  year,  and  it  was  totally  forbidden  to 
women.  Their  national  ^arit  was  supported 
by  policy;  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
aneror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  applause  of 
tnousands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emu- 
lation; and  the  nnmber  of  gladiators  which 
were  regularly  introduced,  not  only  in  public 
^mes  and  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meet- 
ings, served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
whibc  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls  of 


compassion ;  and  when  ther  conld  gaze  witfi 
pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they  forcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable  r^ 
vals  in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  the  Romans  were  strict  and 
rigorous;  a  deserter  was  severely  whipped,  and 
sold  as  a  slave ;  and  the  degradation  irom  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen,  was 
the  most  ignominious  stigma  which  could  be 
affixed  upon  a  seditious  mutineer.  Marcellus 
was  the  nrst  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  amonff  his  countrymen.  The  ^ils  and 
treasures  tnat  were  obtained  in  the  plunder  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
equipage.  Of  the  little  that  remains  to  celebrate 
the  early  victories  of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  noble  effusions  of  the  Augustan ' 
age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for  the  Latin 
name,  that  the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  of 
his  country  are  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  we 
are  transported  in  the  admiration  of  the  majesty 
of  his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  fire  of  his  muse ;  and  the  aj>- 
plauses  given  to  the  lyric  powers  of  Horace,  the 
softness  of  TibuUus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  superior  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  shall  be  unceasing  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Rome  excites  our  reverence  and  our  praises, 
and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are 
honoured  amongst  mankind.  Though  they 
originally  rejected  with  horror  a  law  which  pro- 
posed the  building  of  a- public  theatre,  and  the 
exhibition  of  plavs,  like  the.  Greeks,  yet  the  Ro- 
manssoon  proved  favourable  to  the  compositions 
of  their  countrymen.  Livius  was  the  first  drar 
matic  writer  of  consequence  at  Rome,  whose 
plays  began  to  be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  Af- 
ter him  Naevius  and  Ennins  wrote  for  the  stage; 
and  in  a  more  polished  period  Plantus,  Terence, 
Ca^cilius,  and  Afranius,  claimed  the  public  at- 
tention, and  gained  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause. Satire  did  not  make  its  appearance  at 
Rome  till  100  years  after  the  introduction  of 
comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor 
of  it.  In  historical  writing  the  proffress  of  the 
Romans  was  slow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigners 
to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior  abilities 
of  a  Livy  were  made  known.  In  their  worship 
and  sacrifices  the  Romans  were  uncommonly 
superstitious,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted 
on  every  occasion,  and  no  general  marched  to 
an  expedition  without  the  previous  assurance 
from  the  augurs  that  the  omens  were  propitious 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  The  pow- 
er of  fathers  over  their  children  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  indeed  unlimited ;  they  could  sell 
them  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without 
the  forms  of  trial  or  the  uilerference  of  the  civil 
magistrates.  When  Rome  was  become  power- 
ful, she  was  distinguished  from  other  cities  by 
the  flattery  of  her  neighbours  and  citizens ;  a 
form  of  worship  was  established  to  her  as  a 
deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her  honour, 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  provinces.  The 
goddess  Roma  was  represented  like  Minerva, 
all  armed  and  sitting  on  a  rock,  holding  a  pike 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
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helmel,  and  »  trophy  at  her  lleet  Snch  is  an 
ouUine  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  writings  of  her  historians  and 
poets  I  and,  as  an  abstiact  of  their  relations,  it 
18  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  account  of  antiquitjr, 
although  we  g^ve  to  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
that  ciedit  which  the  ancients,  without  inquiry, 
thought  propel  to  yield  to  the  whole.  The 
Trojan  settlement  in  Italr  we  are  not  called  on 
to  disturb,  and  its  little  Searing  on  the  import- 
ant  points  of  Roman  history  permits  us,  with 
the  mdulgence  of  a  reasonable  scepticism,  to 
leave,  without  too  close  an  investigation,  the 

Sounds  on  which  repose  the  pleasinx  tradition, 
deed,  the  minutest  examination  of  Uus  point 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  comparison  oi  au- 
thorities, deriving  their  own  information  from 
the  most  questionable  sources;  and  the  writers 
from  whom  the  historians  of  antiquity  deduced 
their  proofs,  unsatisfactory  to  them,  have  no  ex- 
istence for  us.  But  as  we  approach  the  era  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Roman  people  among 
the  nations  of  Italjr,  that  period  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  institutions, 
which  spread  one  vast  and  inexorable  empire 
over  the  earth,  if  the  research  be  no  less  diffi- 
cult, the  necessity  of  conducting  it  with  care 
becomes  imperative.  With  little  and  very  in- 
sufficient light  to  guide  us,  either  to  receive  or 
reject,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  denv  to  the 
repmed  founder  of  the  Roman  state  ana  nation 
any  real  existence ;  but  we  have  no  room  for 
«doubt  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Livy,  the  as- 
aembUng  merely  of  an  outlawed  hand  under  the 
/Command  of  the  twin-brothers,  and  the  re^ 
state  of  one  of  these,  but  the  next  moment,  with 
an  army  to  make  front  against  the  confederated 
people  around,  to  cope  with,  and  little  less  than 
to  conquer,  the  warlike  Sahines  of  the  Apen- 
nines. We  reject  therefore,  at  once,  the  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  compiled 
from  the  legendary  traditions  of  the  earliest  days 
by  the  first  nistorians,  and  concede  at  most,  that, 
on  the  first  emerging  of  the  Roman  state  from 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  from  dependence,  we 
may  believe  a  Remus  or  a  Romulus  to  have  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  a  state  that  had 
been  gradually  gaining  strength,  and  preparing 
itself  for  independent  government.  Till  then 
we  may  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  it 
«mong  the  many  cities  over  which  the  Tuscan 
rule  had  extended  itself  in  the  progress  of  its 
•ascendency.  The  first  institutions  aSlrribed  to 
the  fabled  founder  are  distinctly  of  Etruscan 
origin.  The  afihirs  of  Rome,  then,  before  her 
history,  are  connected  with  the  wanderings  and 
the  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  therefore,  by  Niebuhr,  that  the 
founding  of  Rome  may  indeed  be  referred  to  as 
a  chronological  era,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  disting^uished  from  an  historical  fact.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Rome,  no  less  than  that 
of  her  instiiutioQs,  was  early  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery;  and  while  a  real  ignorance  concealed  the 
latter,  a  superstitious  or  a  political  fanaticism 
shrouded  the  former.  To  utter  the  mysteries 
connected  with  this  name,  confessedly  not  of 
Latin  origin,  and  perhaps  involving  secrets  of 
the  early  historv  of  the  republic,wa8  punisha- 
ble by  death..  No  inquiry  is  more  interesting 
thaa  that  which  proposes  for  investigation  the 
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nature  of  th«  Roawa  pdiey.  and  die  cawcs  oC 
the  Roman  greaineas,  apart  uom  the  fidiflna  of 
poetry  and  the  exanerations  of  national  vanity. 
Bui  while  to  the  philoeopher  it  ofiers  a  wide  and 
interesting,  and  mstructive  field,  it  throws  but 
little  li^ht  upon  the  works  that  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity,  as  it  receives  from  them  but  Uitle  do- 
cidation.  Jjiv.  1,  Ac-^Caio  dt  B.  It^Virg, 
.^n,  G,  &  JSd.—Horat.  9,  mi.  6,  Ac-^FUr, 
1,  c  1,  Ac.— i»aterc.— TJbo*.  Aim.  &  BuL— 
TibuU.  i.'-Luca/n.^PlmL  in  iUm.  Nmn,  dee. 
-'CU.  d€  Nat.  D.  Ac— PJtik  7,  *c^-%^jCMk 
43.-^Vafro  dt  L.  L.  b^Val.  Ma.  1,  Ac— 
MurUal.  13»  ep.  a 

RomOUdal  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman 
people  from  Romulus  their  first  king,  and  the 
founder  of  their  city.     Virg.  JBn.  8^  v.  63a 

RoaciANuif ,  the  port  of  ThuriL  now  jBassmm. 

RoeuB  Campus,  or  Roau,  a  beantifrd  plain 
in  the  country  of  the  Sahines,  near  the  lake 
Velinum.  Varro.  R.  R,  I,  c.  l.—Yirg,  JBm, 
7,  V.  712.— Cut.  4,  .dtt.  16. 

RoTouAGUs,  a  town  of  Ganl,  now  RBmmn. 

RoxoLANi,  a  people  of  European  Rarmaria, 
who  proved  vexy  active  and  rebellious  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RoiEAB  PROMONToaiuM,  the  inofHk  capt  at  the 
north  of  Scandinavia. 

Run,  now  Bu,vo^  a  town  of  Apulia,  from 
which  the  epithet  Rvbeus  is  derived,  applied  to 
bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The  inha* 
bitants  were  called  RMwui.  HmriU.  1,  SaL  5, 
V.  94.     Vvrg.  0. 1,  V.  966. 

RuwcoN,  now  Rugone^  a  small  river  of  Italy, 
which  it  separates  from  Cisalpine  GauL  It 
rises  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Bv  crossing  it,  and  thus 
transgressing  the  boundaries  of  his  province,  J. 
Caesar  declared  war  against  the  senate  and 
Pompey,  and  began  the  civil  wars.  '*  To  iden- 
tify  this  celebrated  stream  is  a  question  wliich 
has  long  puzzled  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy, and  does  not  even  now  seem  perfectly 
settled!  Without  entering  into  the  details  ctt 
this  inquiry,  we  may  safely  say.  that  the  Rubicon 
is  formed  rrom  several  small  streams,  which 
unite  about  a  mile  from  the  aea,  and  then  a»> 
sume  the  name  of  FHumicino.  Ceesar  coming 
from  Ravenna  ^ong  the  coast,  would  cross  the 
Rubicon  near  its  mouth,  where  it  isonestieam: 
had  he  proceeded  bv  the  Via  Emilia,  he  would 
have  had  to  cross  the  three  rivulets,  called  /?a- 
^one,  PuaUUo,  and  Savipumo,  which  by  their 
junction  constitute  the  Puunicino.  It  is  to  Lo- 
can  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  interest- 
ing description  of  this  famous  event"  Cnm, 
-^iMcan.  1,  V.  185  and  2l3.—£Xra^.  S.Sua. 
in  Cos.  32.— Pttik  3,  c.  15. 

RuBO,  the  Dwinat  which  falls  into  the  £aUie 
at  Riga. 

RnsRUM  MARE.  Vid.  Arabicus  Sinus  and 
Erythrceum  Mart. 

Rum  JB,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Brundusium, 
built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cicpre  Arck.  10.— 
llal.  12,  V.  396.— Aftia,  2,  c.  4. 

RuFRjE,  a  town  of  Samnium,  which  Cluve- 
rius,  D'Anville,  and  Cramer,  identify  with  the 
little  town  of  Ruvp  near  Conza.  Cic,  10. 
Jbm.  7L— SO.  8,  V.  568- Vtr^.  JBn.  7.  v.  739. 

RuFFRnm,  a  town  of  Samnium ,  probably  now 
S.AngeloRavi9canino  south  of  FiM^^  th«^ 
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SoiBBiidliilzeBtlierethefliteafRiifrK.  Oram. 
— I.w.8,c.«. 

RoQUfDow  Rug9nj  an  island  of  the  Battxc. 

Ruoif,  a  nation  of  Germany.  TacU,  de 
Gem.  43. 

RdiELLjL  **Two  or  three  miks  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Ijigo  di  Castiglume^  some  re- 
markable mins,  vilh  the  name  of  RoadU  at- 
tached to  them,  point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient 
RosellSB,  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the 
coarse  of  the  van  with  Etruria.  It  was  taken 
by  assault  in  the  year  454  XT.  C.  bv  the  consul 
II  Posth.  Megillus.  Id  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  hear  of  its  fumishitig  timber,  especially  fir, 
for  the  Roman  fleets.  From  Pliny  we  learn 
that  it  subsequently  became  a  colony,  which  is 
confirmed  by  an  mscription  cited  by  Holste- 
nius."    Cram, 

RoTftNi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  They  oc- 
cupied the  rc^on  which  is  now  called  U  Rour 
€rgw ;  their  city  Seflt)dunum  afterwards  took 
the  name  Bkodez  from  that  of  the  people. 
But  a  part  of  the  Ruteni  were  in  the  Province, 
and  another  without,  in  Celtic  Gaul.  Cesar 
calls  the  former  Provincials,  and  they  occupied 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  styled  VAWige- 
oiSj  whose  city  was  Albiga,  AIH.    Cos.  B.*Q. 

RdrGu,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Abmigiines. 
When  i&neas  came  into  Italy,  Tumus  was 
their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in  the  war 
which  he  wa^ed  against  this  foreign  prince. 
The  capital  of  their  dominions  was  called  Ar- 
dea.  Odd,  Fad.  4,  v.  883.  MA,  14,  v.  456, 
^bc^Virg.  jEn.  7,  Ac.—PUn,  3,  c.  6. 

R<Mp£,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinns.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  modem  town  of  Dover^hat 
others  IHektwrough  or  Sandneich,  iMcan,  6,  v. 
C7.".Jier.  4,  v.  ill. 

S 

Saba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  fhoikin- 
cense,  myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  8ab€Bi.  S6rab.  16. — Diod, 
Z.'^nrg.  0. 1,  V.  57.    ^Bn.  1,  v.  490. 

Sabjbi,  a  people  of  Arabia  reliz.  '*  Among 
the  several  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  So- 
hoi  are  the  most  distinguished  and  sometimes 
comprise  others  under  their  name.  Another 
name,  that  of  the  HomeriUR^  thought  to  be  de- 
rive from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  sovereign, 
and  which  signifies  the  Red  King  appears 
latterly  confoimded  with  that  of  the  Sarcans." 
tyAwoiOe. 

SabIta,  I.  a  town  of  Liguria,  with  a  safe  and 
beautiftil  harbour,  supposed  to  be  the  modem 

aav<ma.  SU,  8,  v.  461.— Slroft.  4. II.  A  town 

of  Assjrria. 

Sabatba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa, 

Sabatini,  a  people  of  Bamnium,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  fhlls 
into  the  Vultumus.    Liv,  96,  c.  33. 

Sabelu,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sabines^r  according  to  some,  from  the 
Samnites.  They  iuhabited  that  nart  of  the 
eoontrr  which  ues  between  the  sabines  and 
the  MBLtn,  Hence  the  epithet  of  SabdUciu. 
flSmrt.  3,  od.  6.— f9r^.  0, 8,  r.  966. 


BA»m.  "TfaeSabines  appear  to  be  gen^ 
rally  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  We 
are  not  to  expect,  however^  that  fiction  should 
have  been  more  faring  of  its  ornaments  in  set- 
ting forth  their  origin,  than  in  the  case  of  other 
nations  far  less  interesting  and  less  celebrated: 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  among  other  ira* 
dilions  respecting  the  Sahines,  mentions  one 
which  supposes  them  to  have  b<f«n  a  col(»y  ot 
the  Lacedsmonians  about  the  time  ol  Lycur- 
gus,  a  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught  ap 
by  the  Latin  poets  and  myihologist«.  Their 
name,  according  to  Caio,  was  derived  from  the 
god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal  deity,' supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Medius  Fidius  ot  the  Latins. 
His  son  Sancus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 
They  were,  in  all  probability,  a  branch  of  the 
aboriginal  Umbri.  How  inconsiderable  a  com- 
mimitv  they  constituted  at  first  may  be  seen 
from  the  accounts  of  Cato ;  who,  as  quoted  bv 
Diooysius  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  reported, 
that  the  first  Sabines  settled  in  an  obscure  place, 
named  Testrina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiteraum. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  ra- 
pidly extended  themselves  in  every  direction : 
expelling  the  aborigines  from  the  district  ofiiH- 
elif  and  from  thence  sendingjiumerous  colonies 
into  Picenum,  Saaomium,  and  the  several  petty 
nations  who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  early  connexion  of  the  Sabines  with 
Rome,  which  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally 
forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  their  histo- 
ry. The  event  which  brought  the  two  states 
into  contact,  as  related  by  the  Roman  histori- 
ans, is  too  well  known  to  require  frirther  notice 
here.  But  whatever  tmth  may  be  attached  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  accession  of  Tatius  to  the  r^l 
power,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Gtuirites 
with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  attested 
proo&  of  the  control  once  exercised  by  the  Sab- 
ine nation  over  that  city.  With  the  reign  of 
Numa,  however,  this  influence  ceased,  Ayr  at 
that  time  we  find  the  Sabines  engaged  in  war 
with  his  successor  Hostilius,  and  experiencing 
defeats  which  were  only  the  prelude  to  a  series 
of  successful  aggressions  on  tne  one  hand,  and 
of  losses  and  hunliliations  on  the  other.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  consul  Curius  Dentatns,  A.  U. 
C.  4G2s  to  achieve  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Sabines,by  carrying  fire  and  desolation  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  l^ar  and  Yelinus,  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  conquered 
country  was  apparently  poor  and  void  of  re- 
source, the  rapacity  of  uie  victors  is  said  to  have 
been  amply  gratified  in  this  expedition  by  plun- 
der^ such  as  they  had  never  obtained  in  any  oi 
their  former  conquests.  A  fact  from  which  it 
may^  be  inferred,  that  the  Sabines  of  that  day 
were  no  longer  that  austere  and  hardy  race,  to 
whose  simplicity  and  mirity  of  manners  such 
ample  testimony  ispaia  by  tne  ancient  writers; 
whose  piety  ana  pristine  worth  were  the  model 
of  the  royal  legislator,  and  an  example  of  all 
that  was  noble  and  upright  to  the  early  patriots 
of  Rome.  In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those 
remote  times  when  they  reached  nearly  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  as  to  that  period  in  which  Che 
boukdaries  of  the  different  people  of  Italy  1 
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marked  out  with  greater  cleamess  and  pred- 
non,  we  mean  the  reign  of  Augustus.  We  shall 
then  find  the  Sabines  separated  from  Latiom 
by  the  river  Anio ;  from  Etraria  by  the  Tiber, 
beginning  from  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
former  stream,  to  wiihin  a  short  distance  of 
Otricoli.  The  Nar  will  form  their  boundary 
(Ml  the  side  of  Umbria,  and  the  central  ridee  of 
the  Apennines  will  be  their  limit  on  that  of  Pi- 
ceoum.  To  the  south  and  south-east  it  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the  iEqui 
and  Vestini.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontier 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine 
country,  which  was  its  greatest  dimension, 
might  be  estimated  at  1000  stadia,  or  120  miles, 
its  breadth  being  much  less  considerable." 
Cram, 

Sabis,  noif '  Sawbre^  a  river  of  Belgic  Ghiul, 
falling  into  the  Mo/ese  at  Numar,  Cos.  2,  c.  16 
and  18. 

Sabrata,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtes.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  about  70 
miles  from  the  modem  Tripoli.  Sal.  3,  v. 
266.— PKa.5,  c.4. 
Sabrina,  the  Severn  in  England. 
Sac£,  a  people  of  Scjrthia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount 
Imaus.  The  name  of  Sacae  was  given  in  gene- 
ral to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Persians.  They 
had  no  towns  according  to  some  writers,  but 
lived  in  tents.  PM.  6,  c.  IZ.—Bsroda.  3,  c. 
93,  L  7,  c  63.— PZi».  6,  c  H.—Solin.  62. 

Sacsr  mons,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
Mms  Saeer. 

Sacer  portdb,  or  Sacri  portdb,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Prseneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  SyUa  and  Marias,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Palerc. 
2,  c.  26.— lAccan.  2,  v.  134. 
SaCrAni.  Vid.  Latium. 
Sacra  vu,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  trea^  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  canitol,  by  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  peace,  ana  the  temple  of  Ceesar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it  to 
go  to  the  capitol.  Horat.  4,  od.  2,  L  1,  sat.  9.— 
lAv.  2,  c.  13.— Ctc.  Plane.  l.—Att.  4.  ep.  3. 

Sacrum  PROMONTORniM,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  SI.  Vineentj  called  by  Strabo 
the  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

Sjetabib,  a  town  of  Sjpain,  now  XaUva^  on  a 
little  river  which  falls  into  the  Xucar,  (D'An- 
viUe,)  famous  for  its  fine  Knen.  SU.  3,  v.  373. 
Saoaris.  Vid.  Sangaris. 
Sagra,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  2.— S^aA.  6. 
SAGONTnii,  or  Saguntus,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus, 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  now  called 
Morviedro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Zacyntbians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutuli  of  Ar- 
dea.  Saguntum  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  which  cups,  pocuia  Sa- 
gwUina,  were  made;  but  more  particularly  it  is 
famous  as  being  the  caose  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  about  eight  months ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  p  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 
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The  conqueror, afterwards  rd^oik  i^ 
and  placed  a  garrison  there,  with  all  the  noble- 
men  whom  he  detained  as  hostages  (torn  the 
several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain.  Some 
suppose  that  he  called  it  Spartagene.  Saguor 
tum  "  preserves  its  vestiges  in  a  place,  of  which 
the  modern  name  of  Morviedro  is  formed  of 
the  Latin  muri  veteresy  "  old  walls."  jyAnttUe. 
-^FUfr.  2,  c.  6.— iir.  21,  c.  2,  7,  9.—SU.  1,  v. 
^L—Lucan.  3,  v.  260.— Sfro*.  3.— JMW*,  % 
c.  6. 

Saib,  now  iSn,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
situate  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennyiican 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  there  a  celebrat- 
ed temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room 
cut  out  of  one  stone,  which  had  been  conveyed 
bywater  from  Elephantis  by  the  labours  of 
2000  men  in  three  years.  The  stone  measured 
on  the  outside  21  cubits  long,  14  brood,  and  8 
high.  Osiris  was  also  buried  near  the  town  of 
Sius.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Saiia.  One 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoining 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  SaiiicugL 
Slrab.  ll.—Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  &c 

Salamis.    '*  Opposite  the   Eleusinian  coast 
was  the  island  of  Salamis,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Salamis,  mother  of  the  Asopus. 
It  was  also  anciently  called  Sciras  and  Cychrea, 
from  the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus,  and  Piiy- 
ussa,  from  its  abounding  in  firs.    It  had  been 
already  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  df  Gre- 
cian history  from  the  colony  of  the  £acids» 
who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
possession  of  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  Straboi 
was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megareans :  and  he  affirms  that  bothjpar- 
ties  interpolated  Homer,  in  order  to  prove  from 
his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.    Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revoked  to 
Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Pisistratus.    From  this 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  always  subject  to 
the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  they 
were  induced  to  remove  thither  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the  ora- 
cle, which  poimted  out  this  island  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  soon  after, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis.    Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  Phalenmi  held  a  council,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were 
said  to  be  planning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  ordered  to 
surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  their  escape.    In  the  morn- 
ing the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
the  iG^etans  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician 
ships,  while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was 
engaged  with  the  lonians.    The  Persians  were 
completely  defeated,  and  retired  in  the  greatest 
disorder  to  Phalerum.  The  following  night  the 
whole  fleet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Hellespont.  Atrophy  was  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
opposite  to  Cjrnosura,  where  the  strait   is  nai^ 
rowest.    Here  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  and 
some  of  its  vestiges  were  observed  by  Sir  W. 
Gell,  whorepcms  that  it  consisted  of  a  cohmon 
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on  A  circular  base.  Maoy  of  the  marbles  are  in 
Che  sea.  Stephanus  Bjrz.  mentions  a  village  of 
Salamis  named  Cychreos.  Strabo  informs  ns 
that  the  island  contained  two  cities;  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on  the 
southern  side,  and  opposite  to  £gina,  was  de- 
serted in  his  lime.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay, 
formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which  advanced  to- 
wards Attica.  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  city 
of  Salamis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians  when  the  former  people  were  at 
war  with  Cassander :  therestill  remained,  how- 
ever, some  ruins  of  the  agora,  and  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Ajax.  Chandler  siatesthat  the  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  araear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference."    Cram. 

SalImis,  or  Salamna,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teu- 
cer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis, from  which  he  had  been  banished  about 
1270  ]^ears  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  epithets  oiaimbigua  and 
4ii^a  were  applied  to  it,  as  the  mother  country 
was  also  callea  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
His  descendants  continued  masters  of  the  town 
for  above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and 
called  CanstanHa.  Strab.  9.-^Berad0t.  8,  c. 
94,  Ac—Harat,  1,  od,  7,  v.  2l.—Patere,  1,  c.  1. 
"-lAuxm.  3,  V.  183. 

Salafu,  "  a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  be- 
tween a  lake  thence  called  dalapina  Palus  and 
the  Aufidus,  is  statedby  Strsibo  to  have  been  the 
emporium  of  Arpi  Without  spch  authority  we 
should  have  fixed  upon  Sipontum  as  answering 
that  purpose  better  from  its  greater  proximity. 
This  town  laid  claims  to  a  Grecian  origin  ,though 
not  of  so  remote  a  date  as  the  Trojan  war.  We 
do  not  hear  of  Salapla  in  the  Roman  history  till 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  is  represented  as 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae;  but  not  long  after,  it  was 
delirered  up  to  Marcellus  by  the  party  which 
favoured  the  Roman  interest,  together  with  the 
garrison  which  Hanniba]  had  placed  there.  The 
Carthaginian  general  seems  to  have  felt  the  loss 
of  this  town  severely ;  and  it  was  probably  the 
desire  of  revenge  which  prompted  him,  after  the 
death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt  the  stra- 
tagem of  addressingletters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  obtain  admission  with  Ms  troops. 
The  Salapitani,  however,  being  warned  of  nis 
design,  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  prox- 
imity of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years 
after  these  events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast, 
where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  fiostilius,  a  Roman  pnetor,  who 
caused  a  communication  to  be  opened  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  Consideraole  remains  of 
both  towns,  are  still  standing  at  some  distance 
item  each  other,  under  the  name  otSalpi,  which 
confinn  this  account  of  Vitruvius.  The  Palus 
Saiapina,  now  Logo  diSaJ^,  is  noticed  by  Ly- 
co^uron  and  Loean."    Cram. 

Salauia,  I.  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome,  which 
led  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Solaria,  because  salt  {sal) 
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generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that  way. 


-fltof*.  4.  epei. ^il.  A  bridge,  called  SaU. 

riux,  was  built  four  miles  firom  Rome  through 
the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  Anio. 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Galba  Cisalpina, "  sim* 
ated  to  the  north  of  the  Libicii,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  territory 
lay  chiefly,  however,  in  a  long  valley,  which 
reached  to  the  summits  of  theOraian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the. Little  and  Great  St.  Bernard. 
The  passages  over  these  mountains  into  Gaul 
were  too  important  an  object  for  the  Romans, 
not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Salassi ;  but  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers, though  attacked  as  early  as  ^  U.  C. 
held  out  for  a  long  lime,  and  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such 
was  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  that 
they  could  easily  intercept  all  communication 
through  the  valleys  by  occupying  the  heights. 
Strabo  represents  them  as  carrying  on  a  sort  of 
predatory  warfare,  during  wmch  they  seized 
and  ransomed  some  distinsniished  Romans,  and 
even  ventured  to  plunder  tne  baggage  and  mili- 
tary chest  of  Julius  Caesar.  Augustus  caused 
their  country  at  last  to  be  occupied  permanently 
by  a  large  force  under  Terentius  Varro.  A 
great  manv  of  the  Salassi  perished  ia  this  last 
war,  and  the  rest  to  the  number  of  36,000,  were 
sold  and  reduced  to  slaveiy."  {Vid.  Augusta 
Prastaria.)    Cram. 

Salentini,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarentum,  and  Hy- 
drnntum.  Sal.  8,  v.  6TO.— Fir^.  ^n.  3,  v. 
400.— Varro  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  34.— iSSCra*.  6.— 
Mkla,%c.4. 

Salernum,  now  Salerno,  a  town  of  the  Pi- 
centini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages.  Plin.  13,  c.  3. — Ldv. 
34,  c.  46.—lAtcan.^v.  Aa&.—Paterc.  1,  c.  16. 
—Horat.  1,  ep.  15. 

Salmaqs,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali- 
camassus,  which  rendered  efifeminate  all  those 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  285, 
1.  15,  V.  Zl^.-'Bygin.  fab.  271.— /?Vs^-  <fe  F. 

fig- 

Salmanuca,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Salor 
manea. 

Salmons,  I.  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus, 
with'S  fountain,  from  which  the  Enipeus  takes 
its  source,  and  falls  iato  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olvmpia,  which,  on  account  of 
that,  is  called  Salmowis.     Ovid.  3,  Amor.  el.  6, 

V.  43. II.  A  promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

DieiMfS.  5. 

Salo,  now  Xahm,  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Iberus.    Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

Saloduritm,  now  SoUure,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii. 

Sal6na,  SalOR£,  and  SaloIt,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who 
on  that  account  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  victory.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  emperor  Dioclesian,  and  he  retired  there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a  stately 
palace,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  seen  in 
the  16th  century  at  Spalatro,  about  three  miles 
fi-om  Salona.  Luean.  4,  v.  404.— Cos.  Brf. 
Civ.  d.'-Mda,  2,  c.  3. 
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flkLtw,  or  BAUBTUf  ft  powerfal  natiofi  of  Gaol, 
^who  extended  from  the  Rhone  alon^  the 
Bouthem  bank  of  the  Durtmee,  almost  to  the 
Alps  J  and  with  whom  the  Massilians  had  to 
eontend."  lyAnvUU.—Liv.  6,  c.  34  and  36, 
L  31,  c.  96. 

SImaka,  a  iiTer  of  Qanl,  now  called  tkt  Somr 
m€t  which  fiUls  into  the  British  channel  near 
Abberille. 

BimiUA,  a  city  and  ooontry  of  Palestine, 
Ihrnoas  in  sacrea  history.  The  inhabitants, 
called  filomaritoM,  were  composed  of  Heathens 
and  rebellions  Jews,  and  on  naving  a  temple 
bnilt  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem, 
a  lasting  enmi^  arose  between  the  people  (x 
Jndsa  and  of  Samaria,  so  that  no  iniercoiirse 
took  place  between  the  countries^  and  the  name 
of  Samaritan  became  a  word  or  reproach,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  curse. 

Samarobuta,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  Amienty 
in  Picardy. 

Samb.     Vid.  OpkaUema. 

SAMiriTas,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  between  CanuNmia,  Apnlia, 
andLatium.  They  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  a^iainst  the  Romans  in 
the  first  ages  of  that  empire,  till  they  were  at 
last  totally  extirpated,  B.  C.  373,  after  a  war  of 
71  years.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Sam- 
nium  or  Samnis.  lAv.  7,  Ac. — Fhr.  1,  c.  16, 
Ac.  L  3,  c.  IS.— S^ai.  b.^-UuMh,  %Sutrop.  3. 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  Commagene, 
near  the  Euphrates,  below  mount  Taurus, 
where  Lucian  was  bom. 

SamotbrAcb,  or  SAMOTBalaA,  an  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  33  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Leueosia,  MetUU^  EUOria, 
Leucamaf  and  Dardaitia.  **  Though  insigni- 
ficant in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to 
it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  and  her  Cory- 
bantes,  which  are  said  to  have  originated  there, 
and  to  have  been  disseminated  firom  thence 
over  Asia  Minor  and  di^erent  parts  of  Greece. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  investigate  the  ori- 
gin either  of  the  mysteries  above  alluded  to,  or 
of  the  Cabiric  worship,  with  which  they  were 
intimately  connected,  the  subject,  although  in- 
teresting, being  too  obscure  to  be  elucidated  but 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation.  Herodotus  is  posi- 
tive in  affirming  that  the  Samothracians  prac- 
tised the  Cabiric  orgies,  and  states  that  they  de- 
rived them  from  the  Pelasgi.  whoonce  occupied 
that  island,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Attica.  The  Samothracians  joined  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes :  and  <me 
of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis.*'  Cram.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights 
and  immnnitijes  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  it,  with  the  rest  of 
the  islands  in  the  ^gean,  into  the  form  of  a 

Province.    Plin.4,c.  l2.Sirttb.  lO.Ssrod. 
,  c  108,  Ac.— nr^.  JBn.  7,  v.  908.--JMMa,  3, 
c.  7  --Pans.  7,  c.  A.— nor.  3.  c.  13. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey  the 
sea. 

Sandauoto,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia,  fh>m 
its  resemblance  to  a  sandal.    PUn.  3,  c.  7. 

SANOARnjs,  or  Sanoaris,  a  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Dsing  in  the  mountains  that  separate  Phry- 
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it  btko^  homwnt,  ta  the 
Euter  country  and  to  Bithyua,  and  cmpdas  into 
the  Euxine  Sea,  between  the  poflaeasions  of  die 
Thyni  and  the  Mariandyni.  It  is  stiU  called 
the  Sakaria. 

Sant6nis,  and  Samt&njb,  now  fissi^Muv,  a 
people  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  GaaL 
Luea^.  1,  V.  43Si.'^M»rtial.  8,  ep.  9& 

Safis,  now  Savio,  a  river  of  Gaol  Ciapadaaa, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic.    i>u:«k3yT.  406. 


SARACDia,  part  of  Arabia  Petnea,  the  < 
tnr  of  the  Saiacens  who  embraced  the  reUgian 
or  Mahomet 

Sarasa,  afortified  place  of  Mesopotaaua,  on 
the  Tigris.    S^rab, 

Saravus,  now  the  fiMw,  a  river  of  Belgtim, 
fiilling  into  the  MoadU. 

Sardi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  Fi4.fiar- 
dinia. 

Sardimu,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  Sirnly.  is  situate  betweoi  Italy  and 
Afhca,  at  the  soutn  of  Corsica.  It  was  origi- 
nallv  called  SandaUotu  or  /gAnnfa,  from  its  re- 
sembling the  human  foot,  ((y«o«)  and  it  leoeived 
the  name  of  Sardinia  from  Sardus.  a  son  of  Her- 
cules, whb  settled  here  with  a  colony  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  iiibya.  Other  colo- 
nies, under  Aristseus,  Norax,aiid  lolas,  also  set- 
tled there.  The  Carthaginians  were  long  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Punic  wars,  B.C.  331.  Some  call  it  with 
Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rcme.  The 
air  was  very  unwholesome,  though  the  soil  was 
fertile  in  com,  in  wine,  and  oil.  Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor 
any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with 
a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of 
death;  hence  nsia  SardeniciUf  or  Sarima, 
Cie.  F\m.  7,  c.  ^b.—Servuu  od  Virg,  7,  eO.  41. 
•^TacU.  Aim.  2,  c.  S5.--Afefc^  3,  c  7.-HBKra^. 
3  and  b.—CU.  pro  Mmil.  ad  Q.  fraL  3,  «p.  3.— 
PHn.  3,  c.  7.— P«».  ID,  c.  17.— VafT#  dg  R.  R, 
'"Val.Max.T.c.e. 

Sardis,  or  Sardbb,  now  Sari,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  L^dia, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  moimt  Tmolns,  oo  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
many  sieges  it  sustained  against  the  Cinnne- 
rian&  Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians,  loaims, 
and  Athenians,  and  for  the  battle  in  which.  B. 
C.  363,  Antiochus  Soter  was  defeated  by  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Athenians,  B.  O.  604,  which  became  the  cause 
of  .the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Darius.  Piid.  im 
Alex.—ODid.  MU.  11,  v.  137, 163,  Ac.— SIrvft. 
13.— Herod.  1,  c.  7,  Ac. 

SARDOffBs,  the  people  of  Ronssilon  in  FVanoe, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.    Plin.  3,  c.  4. 
'  Sarbphta,  a  town  of  Phcenieia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sydon,  now  Sarfand. 

Sarmats,  or  Sauromats,  the  inhabilanls  of 
Sarmatia.     Vid.  SatmaHa. 

Sarmatia,  an  extensive  country  at  the  noith 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  BnrqpeaB  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  was  bomdM  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  F!if»- 
2«  on  the  west,  the  Jazygs  on  the  south,  and 
Tanaisoatfaeeast  The  Asiatic  was  bouidad 
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W  H7Tea]ila,tlie  Tanais,  and  the  Enxine  Sea. 
The  iormer  contained  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
ButsiOy  Poland^  IMhuamUf  and  JJUle  Tartary  / 
and  the  latter,  Great  TVirUi/nL  Circassian  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  Sarmalians 
were  a  savage,  uncivilized  nation.  oAen  con- 
founded with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike, 
and  iJEunous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  apftear 
more  terrible  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  they  became  Ytry  powerful, 
they  disturbed  the  i)eace  of  Rome  by  their  fre^ 
quent  incursions;  till  at  last,  increased  by  the 
savage  hordes  of  Scy  ihia,  under  the  barbarous 
names  of  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths,  Alans,  &c. 
they  successfully  invaded  and  ruined  the  em- 
I>ire  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  generally  lived  on  the  moun- 
tains without  any  nabitation,  except  their  char- 
iotSt  whence  they  have  been  called  AtmoxoMi; 
they  lived  upon  plunder,  and  fed  upon  milk 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  horses.  SUrab,  7,  Ac. 
—Mda,  2,  c.  ^.--Diod.  2.--Flor.  4,  c  12.— Z^*- 
can.  1,  Ac.-^Juv.  2.-^Ovid.  Trisi.3JSLC  The 
ancients  did  attach  to  the  name  of  Sarmatia  a 
meaning  sufficiently  definite,  as  the  boundaries 
fiiven  above  mav  explain ;  but  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent as  regarded  the  Sarmatas,  or  people  in- 
habiting the  region  thus  indicated  *,  and  modem 
investi^^ons  for  a  long  time  only  added  to  the 
obscunty  that  prevailed  upon  this  point  Vid. 
Europa. 

Sabmaticum  MAKi,  a  name  given  to  the 
Cuxine  Sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Ovid,  4,  ez  Pont.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

Sarnus,  a  fiver  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
Stat.  1,  Svlv,  2,  V.  265.— rir^.  ^En.  7,  v.  738. 
^Strab.  5. 

SaronIcos  8INUB,  now  the  gulf  cf  Engia,  a 
bay  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  on  the  nortn  of  tne  Peloponnesus. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  and  that  of  Scyllseum.  Some  sup- 
pose that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
nom  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a 
small  river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast, 
or  from  a  small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  The 
Saronic  bay  is  about  62  miles  in  circumference, 
523  miles  in  its  broadest,  and  25  in  its  longest 
part,  aceordine  to  modem  calculation. 

SarpSdon,  l  a  town  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a 

temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana. it  Also 

ft  promontory  of  toe  same  name  in  Cilicia,  be- 
yond which  Andochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
oy  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Romans.  Liv.  38,  c.  38.— ili^Za,  1,  c.  13. 
—in.  A  promontory  of  Thrace. 

Sarra,  a  town  of  Phcenicia,  the  same  as 
TVre.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small  shell- 
fish of  the  same  name,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet  of  sarra- 
iw«,  so  often  applied  to  IVrian  colours,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhaoitants  oi  the  colonies  of  the 
Tyrians,  particularly  Carthage.  8U.  6,  v. 
6^,  1. 15,  v.  205.— Vir^.  G.  2,  v.  606.— /V5«itf 
d€  V.  sig. 

Sarractb,  a  people  of  Campania,  on  the 
Samoa,  who  assisted  Tumns  against  JEneas. 
Tity.  J5fi.  7,  y.  738. 

Bars!na,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where 
tht  poet  PlantiB  was  bom.   The  inhahilaiH» 


are  called  Sarsinatti,    MartiaL  9.  a.  W/* 
:  Pli7^  3,  c.  li.—JUU.  8,  V.  462. 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  lying  between  Brundusium  and  AuloD 
OD  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  is  barren  and  inhoa- 
pitable.  Strab.  6,—Ijiuan,  2,  v.  627,  and  5,  y. 
650.— 50.11. 7,  V.  480. 

Saticula,  and  SAnccLUs,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Virg.  ^En.  7,  v.  729.— Liv.  9,  c.  21, 1  33, 
c.  39. 

Satura,  a  lake  of  Latimn,  fonning  part  of 
the  Pontine  lakes.  Sil  8,  v.  382.— Virg.  JBn. 
7,  V.  801. 

SATDREnni,  or  SATUREnif,  a  town  of  Calar 
bria,  near  Tarentnm,  with  famous  pastures 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  saPureiamts 
in  Horat  1,  Sat.  6. 

Saturnu,  a  name  poetically  applied  to  Italy, 
It  was  an  early  appellation  or  Rome,  the  latter 
being,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  later  name,  and  noC 
of  Latin  origin. 

SatCrum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stuffi  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours  with 
great  saccess.     vir£,  G.  2,  v.  197, 1.  4,  v.  335. 

8a vo,  or  Savona,  L  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stat,  4. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. II.  A  town  of  I^iguria. 

Sacromat£.     Vid.  Sarmatia. 

SAvra,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  risine  in  Nori- 
cum,  at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into 
the  Danube,  after  flowing  through  Pannonia  in 
an  eastem  direction.    Claudiiis  de  Siil.  2. 

SAxdNES,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  were  probably 
of  a  race  between  the  Teutones  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  though  from  their  first  appearance  in 
histoiT  they  bore  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
warlixe  people,  yet  they  do  not  appear  with 
that  resistless  power  till  the  people  of  the  north, 
embracing  a  new  life,  embarked  upon  the  seas 
to  carry  beyond  their  continent  the  devastating 
influence  of  their  arms.  The  conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  their  first  great  achievement;  and  their 
establishment  in  that  country  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Saxon  name  throughout  all  the  states 
just  rising  out  of  the  rains  of  the  dismembered 
einpire.   Ptol.  3,  U.—CUmd.  l.Evir.  v.  392. 

Sc«A,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  The  name  is  d^ 
rived  by  some  from  waios  (^sinister.)  Hornet, 
n.—Sil  13,  V.  73. 

ScALABM,  now  St.  Jrentf  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain. 

ScALDB,  or  ScALOiuM,  I.  a  river  of  Belgimn, 
now  called  the  ScA^M,  and  dividing  the  modem 
country  of  the  Netherlands  ft>om  Hottand.   Ctu. 

G.  6,  V.  33. II.  Pons,  a  town  on  the  same 

river,  now  called  Conde.    Cos. 

ScAMANDER,  or  ScAMANDROS,  R  Celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Signum.  It  re- 
ceives the  Simou;  in  its  course,  and  towards  its 
mouth  it  is  ver^r  muddy,  and  flows  through 
m  arshes.  This  river,  according  to  Homer,  waa 
called  Xanthts  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander  !^ 
men.  It  was  usual  among  all  the  virgins  of 
Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Scamandel*  when  tfaev 
were  arrived  to  nubile  years.  .Mian.  Anifn.  8, 
c.  21.— «rfl*.  1  and  13.— PKn.  5.  c.  SO.-MIa,  1« 
c.  18.— fllmwr.  B.  b.—PUd.-^JBscMjh,  ep.  10._ 

ScAMANDRiA,  a  town   on  the   "  """ 

PHn.  4,  c.  30. 
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ScAMSOf AYiA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  that  traci  of  territory  which  contains  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  konoay^  Sweden^  Der^- 
marky  Lapland^  Finland^  &c  supposed  by  them 
to  be  an  island.    Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

ScANTiA  svLVA,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.     Cic. 

ScAPTESYLB,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  belonging 
to  Thucydides,  who  is  supposed  there  to  have 
written  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
lAkGTtL  6,  V.  810.— P^ia.  in  dm, 

ScARDii,  a  ridge  of  moontfiins  of  Macedonia, 
which  separate  ii  A-om  Illyricam.  Liv.  43,  c.  20. 

ScENA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Shanaum. 
Orosius.  1,  c.  2. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  were  long  conceal- 
ed  under  ground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet,  &c. 
Strab.  10. 

ScHEDiA,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Nile  and  Alexandria.    Strad. 

SaATHos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  op- 
posite mount  Pel  ion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
Vol.  FUcc,  2. 

SciRADiuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  on  the 
Saronicos  Sinus. 

ScoBCBRi78,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope. 

DCORDisci.  and  Scordiscjb,  a  people  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  auring  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  barbarity  and 
uncivilized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  drink- 
ing human  blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed 
their  captive  enemies  to  their  gods.  Liv.  41,  c 
l^.— Strab:  l.^Phr.  3,  c.  4. 

SooTi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Picts.  Claw- 
dian  de  Hon.  3,  cons.  v.  54.     Vid.  Caledonia. 

ScuLTEN-NA,  a  river  of  Gaul  Cispadaua,  fall- 
ing into  the  Po^  now  called  Panaro.  Liv.  41, 
c.  12  and  18.— Pii».  3,  c.  16. 

ScTLACEtTM,  a  towu  of  the  Brutii,  built  by 
Mnestheus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony. 

ScTLL-EUM,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  coast  of  Argolis.. 

ScYRos,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
£gean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  Eubqea,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  originally  in  the  po5«session  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became  father  of 
Neoptolemus  byDeidamia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v. 
508.— Opui.  Met.  7,  v.  464,  L  13,  V.  156.— 
Pans.  1,  c  l.^Strab.  9. 

ScTTH«,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Vid. 
Scythia. 

ScYi'raA,  a  large  country  situate  on  the  mast 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which 
circum«itance  It  is  generally  denominated  Eu- 
rraean  and  Asiatic.  The  most  northern  parts 
or  Scythia  were  uninhabited  on  account  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  more 
southern  in  Asia  that  were  inhabited,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Scythia  intra ^  extra 
hnauMy  &c.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
uy  at  the  north,  east,  and  west  Scythia  com 
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prehended  the  modem  kingdoms  oi  TUrtory, 
Russia  in  Asia,  Siberia^  Muscovy ^  the  Crimea^ 
Poland^  part  of  Hungaryj  Lttkua^da^  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Grermany,  Sweden^  Norway ^  &c. 
The  Scythians  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes;  they  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
changed  their  habitations.  They  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  they  despised 
money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered  tnene 
selves  with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The  vir- 
tues seemed  to  flourish  among  them ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  moderation. which  other  nations 
wished  to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to 
them.  Some  authors,  however,  represent  them' 
as  a^savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  used  the  sculls  of  travellers  as  vessels 
in  their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irraptionsu^n  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
28  years,  and  we  nnd  them  at  diflerent  periods 
extending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pene- 
trating as  far  as  Egypt.  Their  govemmeni  was 
monarchical,  and  the  deference  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns  was  unparalleled.  When 
the  king  died,  nis  body  was  carried  through 
every  province,  where  it  was  received  in  solemn 
procession,  and  afterwards  buried.  In  the  first 
centuries  after  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  SarmaUa 
and  Massa^eta.  Herodot  1,  c  4,  &c. — Strab. 
l.—Diod.  §.— TdZ.  Max,  5,  c.  A.— Justin.  2,  c 
1,  &c.— Orid.  Mst.  1,  V.  64, 1.  2  v.  224. 

Sebennytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt. 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  Sebennytic.  Plin.  5,  c.  10. 
Sebetus,  a  small  river  of  Campania^  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Jfaples;  whence  the  epithet  Se- 
bethiSf  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders  and  became  mother  of  (Eba- 
lus  by  Telon.     Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  734. 

ScoOni,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul.  Their 
country  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Vallis 
Pennina,  and  their  principal  town,  Civitas  Se- 
dunorum,  is  now  Ston.     Coss.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Segesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  foimded  by  iEne- 
as,  pr,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  Vid, 
JEgesla, 

Segobrica,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  Saguntum. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power  in 
the  age  of  the  Caesars.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  small  streams  that  formed  the  Du- 
rius,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Old  Castile. 

Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Carnarvon  in  Wales.     Cos.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Segusiani,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire. 
Cats.  G.  1,  c.  10.— P/iM.  4,  c.  18. 

Seleccia,  I.  a  town  of  Babylonia.  This  place 
owed  its  origin  to  ^eleucus  Nlcator,  and  was 
erected  avowedly  as  a  rival  to  Babylon.  It  stood 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
Parthian  city  of  Ctesiphon.  The  bisnoo  of  this 
see  was  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Christian 
religion  superseded  the  old  superstition,  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Primate  of  all  the  churches 

east  of  Syria. II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

seashore,  generally  called  Pteria,  to  distingui^ 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There  were 
no  less  than  six  other  cities  which  were  called 
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Meueia,  and  which  had  all  received  their  name 
l^om  Seleucus  Nicator.  The^  wetie  all  situate 
in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  Cilicia,  and  near  the 
Euphrates.  Flor.  3,  c.  1  i.—Plnt.  in  Dem.—Ii/k- 
ia,  1,  c.  ViL-^Strab,  11  and  15.— PZin.  6,  c.  96. 

BfiLEuas,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received 
its  name  from  Seleucosy  the  founder  of  the  Sy- 
rian empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  was  also  called  Tetrapclis  from  the 
four  cities  it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities : 
Seleucia  called  after  Seleucus,  Antioch  called 
•after  his  father.  Laodicea  after  his  mother,  and 
Amunea  after  his  wife.    StrtA.  16. 

Seloa,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a  colony 
•by  the  Lacedaemonians.     Liv,  35,  c.  13. — 


Selinums,  or  SBLiKas,  ([iw^)  I.  a  town  on 
4he  southern  parts  of  Sicuy,  founded  A.  U.  C. 
127.  It  received  its  name  irom  mAivov,  parda/. 
which  ^rew  there  in  abundance.  The  marks  of 
its  ancient  cozisequenoe  are  visible  in  the  vene- 
rable ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Virfr.  jEn.  3,  v.  706.— P«w.  6,  c.  19 U. 

A  n  ver  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  watered 
the  town  of  Scillus.  Pans.  5,  c.  6.-- ^III.  An- 
other in  Achaia. IV.  Anaiher  in  Siqily. 

V.  A  river  and  town  of  Cilicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died.    lAv.  33,  c.  90.— S^a*.  14. VI. 

Two  soiall  rivers  near  Diana's  temple  at  Ephe- 

«us.    J^lin.  5,  c.  29. VII.  A  lake  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Cayster.    Slrab.  14 

Sellaka,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  (Enus  and  Gon^lus,  in  a 
valley  confined  between  two  monntams  named 
Evas  and  Oljrmpus.  It  commanded  the  only 
foad  by  which  an  army  could  enter  Tiaronin 
from  the  north,  and  was  therefore  a  position  of 
«reat  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Thus  When  Epaminondas  made  his  attack  upon 
Sparta,  his  fiik  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
417,  was  to  march  directly  upon  Sellasia  with 
all  his  troops.  Cleomenes,  t3rrant  of  Sparta,  was 
attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Amig^us 
Doson,  and  totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
•conflict  When  Pausanias  visited  Laconia, 
Sellasia  was  in  ruins."    Cram, 

SBLLfen,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  ftilling  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.    Bbmer.  U, 

Sblymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.    Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

SBMNdNBs,  a  people  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  Suevic  family.  They  occupied  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe^  to- 
wards their  sources,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  most  warlike  of  the  German  tribes. 

SfiTA,  I.  a  town  of  Hetruria.  east  of  Vola- 
Urra  and  south  of  Florentia.  It  was  sumam- 
ed  Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Umbrian 
town  of  the  same  name.  As  Suwna^  among 
the  republican  cities  of  the  middle  a^es,  it  be- 
came illustrious  for  the  part  which  it  bore  in 
the  differences  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
and  is  now  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 

the  idiom  in  use  among  its  inhabUaats. II. 

Another,  snmamed  Gallica,  now  Siniguglia  in 
Umbria.  "It  was  colonized  by  the  I&mans 
after  they  had  expelled,  or  rather  exterminated, 
4he  Senoaes,  A.  IT.  O.  471 ;  but  according  to 
Livy  some  vears  before  that  date.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  ^ena, 
which  sided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and 


sacked  by  Pompey."  Cram.  There  was  also 
a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bore 
the  name  of  Sena. 

SENdNEs,  I.  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gkdlia 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  possessions, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded 
Italy  and  pillaged  Rome.  They  aiterwards 
united  with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  till  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of 
their  towns  in  that  part  of  Italy  where  they  set- 
tled near  Umbria,  and  which  fh>m  them  was 
called  Senogallia,  were  Fanum  Fortunae,  Sena, 
Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum.  Vid.  Cimbri.  Jjnr 
can.  1,  V.  264.— fitf.  8,  v.  454.— Lit?.  5,  c.  35, 

&c. — F'lor. IL  A  people  of  Germany  near 

the  Suevas. 

Sepias,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  north  of  Eubcea,  now  SI.  Cfearge. 

Septbm  AdDJB,  I.  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 
Reate.  Cie.  4.  AU.  15. II.  Fratres,  a  moun- 


tain of  Mawrtiania,  now  Gebd-Mmsa. 

17. III.  Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

SsauANAj  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Belgse  and  the  Celtae,  and 
is  now  called  la  Seine.  Strab.  A.-^Mela,  3,  c.  3. 
— lAuum.  1,  V.  425. 

SEauANi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  territo* 
ries  of  the  iEdui,  between  the  Soane  and  mount 
Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  aeainst  Rome,  &c. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  is  now  call- 
ed FVanche  Com^^  or  Upper  Bwrgwidif,  Cos, 
BeU.  G. 

Sebbonis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, "  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Casius,  where 
Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  is  said  to  have 

Srrished.  It  has  taken  the  name  of  Sebaket 
ardoil,  from  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  of 
that  name,  who  died  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  Egypt."    jyAwoiUe. 

Seres,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Ptole- 
my, between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern  ocean 
in  the  modem  Thibet.  They  were  naturally 
of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fab- 
rication was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were  collected  from 
the  teaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
their  country,  and  on  that  account  it  received 
the  name  of  SericuMy  and  thence  a  earment  or 
dress  of  silk  is  called  seriea  vestis.  Heliogabar 
lus,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  the  first  who  wore 
a  silk  dress,  which  at  thai  time  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became  very 
cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common  dress 
among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  Ptol.  6,  c. 
16.— iSivo*.  1,  od.  29,  v.  9.— L«ca«.  1,  v.  19, 1. 
10,  V.  142  and  292.— 09u2.  Am.  1,  eL  14,  v.  6. 
— Ftr^.  <?.2,v.l2L 

SERipmrs,  an  island  In  the  ^gean  Sea,  about 
35  mUes  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny 
only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  The 
Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals  there  in 
banishment,  and  it  was  there  that  Cassius  Se- 
verus,  the  orator,  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  £lian  the  frogs  of  this  island 
never  croaked  but  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were  more 
noisy  and  clamorous  than  others;  hence  the 
proverb  of  seripHa  rama  applied  to  a  man  who 
never  speaks  nor  sing    This,  however,  ia 
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iooiid  to  be  a  mistake  by  modern  travellers. 
It  was  on  the  coast  of  Seriphus  that  the  chest 
was  discovered  in  which  Acrisius  had  exposed 
his  daughter  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus. 
Sirab.  lO.^JSlian.  Anim.  3,  c.  21.— Mela,  2, 
c.  l.—Apollod.  1.  c.  d.—  TacU.  Ann.  4,  c.  21.— 
Ovid.  Akt.  5,  V.  242, 1.  7,  v.  65. 

SsflTOs,  or  Sestus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite  Aby- 
dos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
bridge  which  Xerxes  boilt  there  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amours 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  Msla,  2,  c.  2. — Strab. 
U.—Musaus  de  L.A  H.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  256. 
--Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

Setabis,  a  town  of  Spain,  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Saguntum,  tamous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  SU.  16, 
r.  ini.^Sirab.  2.— ikfete,  2,  c.  6.—Plin.  3.  c  3, 
L  19,  c.  1. 

Setia,  a  town  of  Latium,  above  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  Plin. 
14.  c.  e.'^Juv.  5,  V.  34.— fiSoA.  10,  v.  27.— Mir- 
tioL  13,  ep.  112. 

Sevo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  now  called  FieU^  or  Dofre.  Plin. 
4,  c  15. 

SszTif  AttUJB,  now  Aix,  a  place  of  Cisal- 
pine Ghittl,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  by 
Marius.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius 
Calvinus,  who  subdued  the  Salves,  or  Saluvii, 
whence  the  epithet  Sextise.  The  term  Aquae 
is  used  in  reference  to  its  warm  baths.  It  be^ 
came  at  length  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
Secunda.  D'AnvUU.—Ltv.  61.— FcU.  Patere. 
1,  c.  15. 

SiCAMBRi,  or  Stgambri.  "The  Sicambri 
inhabited  the  south  side  of  the  course  of  the 
lAppe.  Pressed  by  the  Cattians,  powerful 
neighbours,  whom  Caesar  calls  Snevi,  they  were 
together  with  the  Ubii,  received  into  Graul  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  Augustus ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  occupied  this  position  under  the  name  of 
Gugemi,  were  Sicambrians.  It  was  in  favour 
of  the  Ubians  that  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  TVeveSj  ravaged 
that  of  the  Sicambrians,  and  caused  the  Cattians 
to  decamp."    lyAnviUe. 

Sicambria,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  form- 
ed the  modem  province  of  Qudderland.  Claud. 
jinEuirop.l,Y.2SS. 

SiCANi.     Vid  Latium. 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage,  which  received  from  Venus,  who 
was  worshipped  there,  the  epithet  of  Venerea. 
Remains  of  antiquity  are  still  visible  around  the 
modem  place,  which  is  called  Urbs,  and  other- 
wise Kef:  " although  Shaw,  an  English  tra- 
veller, to  whose  information  we  owe  much  of 
the  topographical  intelligence  of  this  country, 
makes  a  distinction  between  those  names,  as 
appropriate  to  two  several  positions."  zy^lw- 
vm.-'Sai.  in  Jug.  56. 

SiciLiA,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  Sieania,  TViiU- 
eria,  and  T^iquet^a.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  has  three  celebratedpromontories,  one  look- 
ing towards  Afiica,  called  Lilybeeiun ;  Pachy- 


niim,  looking  towards  Qreece ;  and  Pelorvm,  to- 
wards Italy.  Sicily  is  about  600  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  called  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewards  the  husbandman 
an  hundred-told.  Its  most  famous  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini,  Lilybeom,  Agri- 
gentum,  Qela,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  &c.  The 
highest  and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  island 
is  .£tna.  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dange- 
rous, and  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants ;  ftrom  which  circumstance  the  ancients 
supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
clops were  placed  there.  The  poets  feign  that 
the  Cvclops  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  and  that  after  them  it  came  inio  the  poa- 
session  of  the  Sicani,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  at 
last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Italy.  Vid.  Si- 
etdL  The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  finr 
their  excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodo- 
nis,  the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fusely perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  the  chief  deities  of  that  place ;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
latter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there, 
and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  separated 
from  Ita^  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
of  the  Charybdis  were  thus  formed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of  luxury,  that 
Sicula  mensa  became  proverbial.  The  rights 
of  citizens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  them  by 
M.  Antony,  dc.  14.  AU.  12.  Verr.  3,  c.  13.— 
Homer.  Od.  9,  Ac— Justin.  4,  c.  1,  Ac- Wrg. 
jEn.  3,  V.  414,  Ac.—JUd.  14,  v.  II,  dec.— Pliik 

3,  c.  8,  &c. The  island  of  Nazos,  in  the 

iEgean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  account  of 
its  fruitfulness. 

SicoRus,  now  Segro,  a  river  of  EUspania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pjrrenftan  moon- 
tains,  and  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  little  abo?e 
its  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Caesar 
conquered  Afraniusand  Petreius,thepaitt8ans 
of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14, 130,  ftc.— PiM. 
3,  c.  3. 

Sicuu.     Vid.  Latium. 

SicuLi  FRSTCM,  the  sea  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  bat  in  some 
places  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of  dogs  can 
DC  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthqoake, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  continent 
"  We  find  the  name  of  Mare  Siculum  applied 
to  the  waters  which  washed  the  southwesten 
coast  of  Greece."  Strab.  2, 133.— PKn.  4. 6. 
—Oram.— Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

SicYON,  now  BasUica,  a  town  of  Polopotine- 
sus,  the  capital  of  Sicyonia.  "  Few  cities  of 
Greece  could  boast  of  such  high  antiquity,  since 
it  already  existed  under  the  names  of  ifSgi^^ 
and  Mecone  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops 
in  the  Peninsula.  Homer  represents  Sicyon 
as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenn  with 
the  whole  of  Achaia.  Pausanias  and  other 
genealogists  have  handed  down  to  os  a  long  list 
of  the  kings  of  Sicyon.  from  .Sgialos  itsfooad^ 
er,  to  the  conqne^  of  the  city  by  the  DoriMtt 
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Md  HeiMlidB,  ftom  which  period  it  became 
subject  to  ArgoNB.  Us  population  was  tbcD  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named,  Hyllus,  PamphyU, 
DymantB,  and  JEgialns,  a  claasification  mtro- 
doced  bj  the  Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn 
firom  mrodotns,  bjr  the  Arrives.  How  long 
a  connexion  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
we  are  not  informed;  bat  it  appears  that  when 
Cleisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Bicyon  they  were 
independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodocns  re- 
lates that  whilst  at  war  with  Arffos  he  changed 
the  names  of  the  Sicvonian  tcibes  which  were 
Dorian,  that  the^  mignt  not  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adverse  citf)  and  in  order  to  ridicnle  the 
SScyonians,  the  historian  adds,  that  he  named 
Uiem  afresh  after  such  animals  as  pigs  and 
asses;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the  former 
appellations  were  however  restored.  Sicyon 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years;  such  being  the 
mildness  of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of 
the  existing  laws,  that  the  people  gladly  beheld 
the  crown  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  appears,  however,  fVom  Thncy- 
dides,  that  at  the  tmie  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  government  had  been  changed  to  an  aristo- 
cracy, in  that  contest,  the  Sicyonians,  from 
their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  espoused  the 
cause  of  Sparta;  and  the  maritime  situation  of 
their  territoiv  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to  the 
ravages  of  the  naval  forces  of  Athens.  After 
the  battle  of  Lenctra,  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
that  Sicyon  once  more  became  subject  to  a  des- 
potic government,  of  which  Euphron,  one  of 
lis  principal  citi2en8,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  wiln  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians.  His  reign,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  being  waylaid  at  Thebes,  whither 
he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  that  power, 
by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  murdered 
in  the  very  citadel.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Qreat,  Sicyon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polyspercbon;  but  on  his  being 
assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  courage 
and  firmness displaved  by  Cratesipolis  his  wife, 
that  they  were  nnally  overpowered.  Not  long 
after  this  event,  Demetrius  PoUorcetes  made 
himself  master  of  Sicyon,  and  having  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lowec  part  of  the 
city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  town  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name 
of  Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, was  placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  and  distant  about  12  or  SO  stadia  from 
the  sea.  The  change  which  was  thus  efi^ected 
in  the  situation  of  this  city  does  not  appear  to 
have  producol  anjr  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For 
many  years  they  still  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  until  Nicocles.  the 
last,  was  expelled  by  Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias. 
Clinias  himself  had  previously  reigned  for  a 
short  period,  when  he  was  put  to  death  bv  Aban- 
tidas,  who  usorped  the  authority  and  forced 
Aratus  to  fly.  Nicocles  having  succeeded  Aban- 
tidas,  Aratas  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his 
country  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  exiles 
and  some  Argive  mercenaries,  and  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 


he  scaled  during  the  night,  and  overpowering 
the  satellites  of  Nicocles,  who  escaped  during 
the  tumult,  became  master  of  Sicyon.  He  then 
proclaimed  liberty,  recalled  all  the  exiles  and  re- 
stored to  ihem  their  lands  and  property.  Wise- 
ly foreseeing  also  the  dangers  to  which  so  small 
a  republic  was  exposed  both  from  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  enemies,  he  determined  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achean  league;  by  which  measure  it 
acquired  that  degree  of  strength  and  security  of 
which  it  stood  so  much  in  need.  By  the  great 
abilities  and  talents  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  was 
raised  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  other 
Achaean  states,  and  being  already  celebrated  as 
the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece,  continued 
to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had 
there  alone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt- 
ed.  Aratus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an 
active  and  glorious  life,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon.  He  was  mterred  at  Sicyon  with 
great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  him  as  the  founder  and  deliverer  of 
the  city.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean 
league  litttle  is  known  of  Sicyon  5  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices 
and  monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its 
walls,  though  he  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suf- 
fered from  various  calamities,  but  especially 
from  an  earthquake,  which  nearly  reduced  it  to 
desolation.  The  ruins  of  this  once  great  and 
flourishing  city  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small 
village  of  Basilica.  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  Uiat 
these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  yet 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the 
buildings  or  the  city  must  either  have  survived 
the  earthquake  to  which  Pausanias  alludes,  or 
have  been  constructed  at  some  later  period.  In 
this  number  is  the  theatre,  which  that  traveller 
considered  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  Dr.  Clarke  iden- 
tified alsothesite  of  the  Acropolis,  and  observed 
several  foundations  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings in  a  style  as  massive  as  the  C}'clopean : 
very  grand  walls  of  brick  tiles;  remains  of  a 
palace  with  many  chambers ;  the  stadium ;  ruins 
of  a  temple  near  the  theatre ;  some  ancient 
caves,  and  traces  of  a  paved  way.  Sir  W.  Qell 
reports  that  *  Basilica  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses, 
situated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky^  ascent, 
alon^  which  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city 
was  in  shape  triangular,  and  placed  upon  a  high 
flat,  overlooking  the  plain,  aDout  an  hour  from 
the  sea,  where  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
On  the  hipfhest  angle  of  Sicyon  was  the  citadel; 
the  situation  is  secure,  without  being  inconve- 
niently lofty.'  It  appears  from  Polybius  that 
Sicyon  had  a  port  capable  of  containing  ships  of 
war ;  and  we  Know  from  Herodotus  that  it  sent 
twelve  ships  to  Artemisium,  and  the  same  num- 
ber to  Salamis.  The  territory  of  Sicyon  was 
separated  from  that  of  Corinth  by  the  small 
river  Nemea."    Cram. 

SicTONiA,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  on 

the  bav  of  Connth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the 

capital.    The  territory  is  said  to  abound  with 

I  com,  wine,  and  olives,  and  also  with  iron 

I  mines.    Vid.  SUycn, 
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SmciNUH,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Ttawum.    Vid,  DsaTwrn.  •  Virg,  jEn.  7,  v.  T2n. 

SiooN,  "  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phcenicia, 
and  the  most  northerly  of  all  those  which  were 
assigned  for  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Asher. 
Beyond  it  the  cmintry  of  Phoenicia,  hitherto 
nothing  but  a  bare  seacoast  begins  to  open  to- 
wards the  east  in  a  fine  rich  Vfiile^,  havmg  Li- 
banus  npon  the  north  and  the  Anti-Libanos  on 
the  south.  It  was  caUed  so  from  Zidon,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  who  first  planted  here ;  not, 
as  some  say,  from  Sida,  the  aaughter  of  Belus, 
once  a  king  hereof.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  delightful  soil  defended  with  the  sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  bythe  mountains  Jying 
betwixt  it  and  Libanus.  This  city  was  at  se7- 
eral  times  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
of  Tyre;  the  mother  of  it  in  the  times  of  hea- 
thenism, Tyre  being  a  colony  of  this  people ; 
and  the  daughter  of  it,  when  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  acknowledging  the  church  of 
Tyre  for  its  mother  church.  The  city^  in  those 
times  very  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  hav- 
ing on  the  north  side  a  fort  or  citadel,  mounted 
on  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  environed  on  all 
sides  by  the  seaj  which,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  command  of  the  western  Christians, 
was  held  by  the  order  of  the  Dutch  knights ; 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  port,  which 
the  templars  guarded."  £fey2.  Cosm.  "  The 
ancient  Sidon,  mother  of  the  Phoenician  cities, 
is  now  a  town  of  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  un- 
der the  name  of  Scyd^.  It  is  the  principal  port 
of  Damascus.  The  harbour,  like  all  the  others 
on  this  coast,  was  formed  witn  much  art,  and  at 
an  immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers. 
These  works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  the  harbpur,  are  now  fallen 
to  decaj.  The  Enin  Facardin,  who  dreaded 
the  visits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  famous  harbours  of  Phceui- 
cia."  MaUe-Brun.  The  city  of  Sidon  was 
taken  by  Qchus,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  in- 
habitants had  burnt  themselves  and  the  city, 
B.  C.  351 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its 
inhabitants.  Lucan.  3,  v.  217, 1. 10,  v.  HI.— 
J>M.  le.—JusHn.  11,  c.  10.— PZiw.  36,  c.  26.— 
Bmer.  Od.  15,  v.  4U.— iMfeto  1,  c.  12. 

SiDONiORUM  INSULA,  islanois  in  the  Persian 
gulf.    Strab.  16. 

SidOnis,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  wa$ 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Omd.Met.  2,  fab.l9. 

SiBNA  JUUA,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Cie.  Brut. 
la— TTdci*.  4.    Hist.4&. 

,  SiGA,  now  Ned^Roma^  a  town  of  Numidia, 
famous  as  the  palace  of  Syphax.  Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

SiGfCM,  or  SiGfiuM,  now  cape  Jneihisarit  a 
town  of  Troas,  on  a  promontoir  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into  the  sea, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  shore.  It  was 
near  Sigaeum  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were 
fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there  Achilles 
was  buried.  Virg.  JBn.  2,  v.  312, 1.  7,  v.  294. 
^Omd.  Met.  12,  v.  71.— Lucan.  9,  v.  962.— 
Mfefci,  1,  c.  lS,Strab.  13.— ZKc^vs.  Crei.  5,  c.  12. 

SiamA,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Signini.  The  wine  of 
Signia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal 
purposes.  MarHal.  13,  ep.  116. ^11.  A  moun- 
tain of  Phiygia.  Plin:  5,  c.  29. 
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SiLA,  or  Stla,  a  large  wood  in  the  cominy  of 
the  Brutii,  near  the  Apennines,  abounding  witb> 
much  pitch.  StnraJb.  &—  Virg,  JSn.  12,  v.  715. 

SiLARUs, "  which  divides  Lucania  from  Cam- 
pania, takes  its  rise  in  that,  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hirpni  ^ 
and  after  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Negro, 
and  the  Calor,  Caltyre,  empties  itself  into  the 
Chdf  of  Salerno,  The  waters  of  this  river  are 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  possessed  the 
property  of  incrusting,  by  means  or  a  calcareous, 
deposiuon,  any  pieces  oi  wood  or  twigs  which 
were  thrown  mto  them.  At  its  mouth  was  a. 
haven  named  Poitus  Albumus.  as  ve  learn 
from  a  verse  of  Lucilius,  cited  by  Probos  the 
grammarian."    Cram. 

SiLia,  a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy^  tailing  into- 
the  Adriatic    Plin,  3,  c  18. 

SiLviDM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  Oorgolione^ 
Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

SiLORjis,  the  people  of  SouiA  Wales  in  Brit- 
ain. They  occupied  the  northern  shore  of  the 
SabrinsB  JEstuanum.  Isea,  their  chief  city^ 
was  "  the  residence  of  a  Roman  legion;  its  site 
is  now  recognized  in  the  name  of  Caer-Leon,  on 
a  river,  whose  name  of  Usk  is  evidently  the 
same  as  those  of  the  city."    jyAaimUe, 

SiMBRivius,  or  SiMBBUvius,  a  lake  of  Latiunv 
formed  by  the  Ania     TacU.  14,  Ann.  22. 

SiMETHus,  or  Stmethus,  a  town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  whieh  served  as  a  bound* 
ary  between  the  territories  of  the  people  of  Car 
tana  and  the  Leontini.     Ftrf.  Mn.  9,  v.  584. 

SiMois,  («n<u,)  a  river  of  Troas,  which  risps 
in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xatnthus.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the  ancient 
poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  fought  many 
battles  during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  found  to 
be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  modem  travellers,  and 
even  some  have  disputed  its  existence.  Horner^ 
n.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  104,  L  3,^  v.  302,  Ac.— 
Ovid.  Md.  13,  V.  dSiL—Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

SiNJB,  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  **  The 
accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  Ir^  Renaudot,  give 
southern  China  the  name  of  Sin,  pronounced 
by  the  Persians  T\Mn.  The  ongin  of  thii 
name  is  uncertain ;  and,  though  the  Sima  of 
the  ancients  were  situated  more  to  the  west 
than  any  part  oi  modem  China,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to 
be  considered  as  unmeaning.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  the  ancient  generic  name 
for  all  the  nations  of  7%ibet,  China,  and  India, 
east  of  the  Ganges."    MaUe-Brun. 

SiND£,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  be  the  Nicabar  islands. 

SiNOfii,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  BCacedo- 
nia  and  Thrace. 

SiNGARA,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia^ 
now  Sinjar. 

SiNorncos  sinus,  a  gulf  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  confined  between  the  peninsula  of  Sitho- 
nia  on  one  side,  and  that  or  Acte  on  the  other. 
On  the  Sithonian  shore  stood  the  town  of  Sin- 
gns,  whence  the  ancient  name  of  the  snlf, 
which  receives  its  modem  appellation  mm 
Monle-Santo^  the  Athos  of  antiquity  which 
rises  from  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

SiNGDS.     Vid.  SingUicus  SinMS. 

SinOpe,  a  seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
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Pdnta&aow  Simk,  founded  or  nbuilt  bjr  a  co- 
lony of  Milesians.  It  -was  loDsr  an  independent 
«ta^  till  Pliamacesw  king  of  rontus,  seized  it. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Pantos,  under  Mithridat^ 
and  was  the  biithplace  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic 
philosopher.  It  received  its  name  fix^m  Sinope, 
whom  Apollo  married  there,    Ovid.  Pont.  1, 

l,cl9. 

SiKTU,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lemnos,  when  Yolcan  fell  there  from  heaven. 
Anwr.il.  l,v.694. 

SiifuenA,  "  the  last  town  of  New  Iintinm, 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  founded,  as  it  is  said,  on  the 
ruins  of  Smope,  an  ancient  Greek  city.  Strabo 
teUs  us,  that  SinQessa  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
8inns  Yescinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance.  The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the 
Itineraries,  informs  us  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  Appian  Wavi  Horace  also  confirms  this, 
flinueswi  was  colonized  together  with  MintamsB 
A.  U.  C.  456,  and  ranked  abo  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Italy.  Its  territory  snfiered  con- 
siderable devastation  from  Hannibal's  troops 
when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Cnsar,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Pompev,  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Sinuessa, 
and  from  thence  wrote  a  very  conciliatory  letter 
to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  Attkus.  The  epithet  ofiepens, 
which  Silitts  Italicus  applies  to  this  city,  has 
reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagni ;  while  Sinuessa 
itself  answers  to  the  rock  of  MonU  Dragone, 
The  Aqos  Sinnessans  are  noticed  bylivy 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity."    Cram, 

SioN,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built 

SiPBRoa,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  "  now  Si- 
pkantCf  lies  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus.  and 
northeast  of  Melos.  Herodotus  Tepoits  that  it 
was  colonized  bv  the  lonians^  and  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  Siphians  as  derivmg  considerable 
wealth  from  their  ||old  and  silver  mines.  In  the 
ase  of  Polycrates  their  revenue  surpassed  that 
of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them  to 
-  erect  a  tmsniy  at  Delpni  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  opulent  cities ;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Pa- 
rian marUe.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that 
they  afterwards  sustained  a  heavy  loss  f^om  a 
descent  of  the  Saroians,  who  levied  upon  the 
island  a  contribution  of  100  talents.  In  strabo's 
dme  it  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverbs,  £i^i«v  drrUy'^ov  and 
JUf^i0t  i^w,  Pliny  slates  that  it  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  circuit^    Cromi, 

SiPONTOM,  SiFOB,  or  Sbfus,  a  maritime  town 
of  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes  after 
his  return  fiom  the  Tronan  war.  Strab,  6.— 
Kaum,  5,  V.  377.— Jl«a,  d,  c.  4 

SiFTLDM,  and  Sipf  LOB,  a  town  of  Lydia,  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Mean- 
der, formerly  called  the  Ceraunins,  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  13  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Si>rab.  I.  and  l^.—Pmu,  1,  c  So.-'Apottod.  3, 
c  ^.-Smer,  JL  ^,-^B^gi%,  fab.  9.— TWit 
Afim.  S,  c.  47. 

SmaiiOaB,  three  small  rocky  iMands  near  the 
coasts  of  Campania  where  the  Sirens  were 
nipposed  to  reside. 
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Snn,  a  town  of  Magna  QisBcia,  founded  by 
a  Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There  was 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhos  and 

the  Romans.    Dionfs.  Perieg.  v.  281. The 

Ethiopians  save  that  name  to  ^e  Nile  be> 
fore  its  divided  streams  united  into  one  cur- 
rent   Plin,  5,  c.  9. A  town  of  Pseonia  in 

Thrace. 

Souao,  now  SermUme,  a  peninsula  in  the  lake 
Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a  villa.  Cram.  29. 

Sumiuii,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  Bacuniius,  very  cele- 
brated during  the  reicn  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

SisAPo,  a  town  of  Spain,  **  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  limits 
of  Beturia,  and  noted  for  its  mines  of  minium, 
or  vermilion.  The  position  of  this  place  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  in  the  modem  name  of  AbnA- 
deik,  which  it  received  from  the  Maures ;  Maad' 
e»  in  the  Arabic  language  being  the  appellative 
terra  for  mines."    ErAnviUe, 

SfsuoTHax.  a  fortified  place  of  Bactriana, 
15  stadia  high.  80  in  circumference,  and  phiin 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  tnere. 
Strab,  11. 

SiTHONu.  "  That  portion  of  Chalcidice  con- 
taining Oljrnthus  and  its  territory  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  peninsula,  bore  anciently  the 
name  of  Sithonia,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus. 
The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by  more  than 
one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  Lycophron 
alludes  obscurely  to  a  people  of  Italy,  deiicend- 
ed  from  the  Sithonian  £iaAts."    Cram, 

SrroMZs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modem 
Norway ^  according  to  some.  TacU.  de  Chrm.  45. 

SMARAonus,  L  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Ara- 
bian  gulf  where  emeralds  (jmari^ A)  were  dug. 
—II.  Mons.  "  The  Smaragdus  Mons  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  disUmt  from  the  sea,  beins 
that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzzumnirua, 
or  the  "Mine  of  Emeralds."  jyAMjUU.-^ 
i'trab.  16. 

SMfiNua,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in  mount 
Taygetes,  and  falling  into  the  sea  about  five 
stadia  fVom  Las.    Pam.  3,  c.  24. 

Sbttrnij  a  celebrated  seaport  town  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  Mmor,  built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan- 
talus, or,  according  to  others,  by  the  JBolians. 
It  has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  .and 
been  severally  in  the  possession  of  the  iEoljaos, 
lonians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  Alexan- 
der, or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachus.  rebuilt 
it  400  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  in- 
habitants were  given  much  to  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, but  ther  were  xmiveTsaHy  esteemed  fpr 
their  valor  and  intrepidity  when  called  toaction. 
Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  it  after  it  had  been  de- 
stroved  by  an  earthquake,  about  the  I80th  year 
of  tne  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to 
be  a  very  commercial  town.  The  river  Meleo 
flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyr- 
na believe  that  Homer  was  bom  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  they  not  only  paid 
him  divine  honours,  out  showed  a  place  which 
bore  the  poef  s  name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin 
in  circulation  which  was  called  Homtrivm, 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  called  Smyrna  from 
an  Amazon  of  the  same  name  who  took  posses- 
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lion  of  it.  ^  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of 
Anatolia,  and  extolled  by  the  ancients  under 
the  title  of  *  the  lovely,  the  crown  of  Ionia,  the 
omamenl  of  Asia,'  braves  the  reiterated  efforts 
of  conflagrations  and  earthquakes.  Ten  times 
destroyed,  she  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  very  com- 
mon Grecian  system,  the  principal  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  face  oi  a  hill  fronting  the 
t«a.  The  hill  supplied  marble,  while  its.slope 
afforded  a  place  lor  the  seals  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  or  grrat  theatre 
for  the  exhibition  of  games.  Almost  ererv  trace 
of  the  ancient  city,  however,  has  been  obliterat- 
ed during  the  contests  between  the  Grreek  em- 
pire and  the  Ottomans,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ravages  of  Timur  in  1402.  The  foundation  of 
the  stadium  remains,  but  the  area  is  sown  with 
grain.  There  are  only  a  few  yestiges  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  castle  which  crowns  the  hill  is 
chiefly  a  patchwork  executed  by  John  Comne- 
nus  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  the  walls  of 
which,  uf  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may 
still  be  discovered.  Smyrna,  in  the  course  of 
its  revolutions,  has  slid  down,  as  it  were,  fh)m 
the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  has,  under  the  Turks, 
completely  regained  its  populousness.  Smyrna, 
in  short,  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  Levant. 
The  city  contains  120,000  inhabitants,  though 
frequently  and  severely  visited  by  the  plague." 
mlte-Brun.—Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  Ac.-^S^ai.  12 
and  14.— Jtoi.  8,  v.  565.— Paim.  5,  c.  8.— Afeto, 
1,  c.  17. 

SoANEs,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  terntones  the  rivers  abound  with  gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  fable  of  the 
golden  fleece.    Strab.  W.—Plin.  3S,  c.  3. 

SoGDiANA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacse,  south  by 
Bactriana,  and  west  by  Margiana ;  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagatay^  or  Usbec.  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Beroddi.  3,  c.  93.— Cvrt.  7, 
c.  10. 

SoLidNTOM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  SuUz^ 
on  the  Heckwr, 

Sous  po>ra,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Vid.  Kmmon. 

SOlob,  or  Sou,  I.  a  town  of  Cjrprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
lony. It  was  originally  called  J^Deia,  til!  So- 
lon visited  Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocypms, 
one  of  the  pnnces  of  the  island^  to  change  the 
situation  of  his  capital.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher.     Sira*.  14. — Plvl.  in  Sol. 

11.  A  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  seacoa^, 

built  by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodiana,  It  was  after- 
wards called  Pompeiopolii^  fVom  Pompey,  who 
settled  a  colony  of  pirates  there.  PHn.  B,  c. 
97. — Dioim.  Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot 
the  purity  of  their  native  laa^age,  and  thence 
arose  the  term  SolecisyMts,  applied  to  an  inele- 
gant or  improper  expression. 

SoLCBiB,  or  SoLOENTiA,  I.  a  promontory  of 
Libya  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now 

Oupe  OanHn. II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  between 

Panormus  and  Himera,  now  Solanto.     CU. 
Ver.  3,  c.  43.—  Tkucyd.  6. 
990 


SoiATs,  (imMs,)  a  maritioie  tcmn  of  Sadfy; 
rU.  SWdnf.    Strab.  14. 

SoLTMi,  a  people  of  Lycia,  who  finally  occu- 
pied the  terniory  called  Milyas.     Vid.  L^cUl 

SoPHisNs,  a  country  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mesopotamia,  now  Zoph.  The  Eu- 
phrates forms  its  boundary  on  the  west  and 
northwest.  It  is  watered  by  the  Arsanias,  now 
AfiBTi.    jyAnviOe.-^lMcan.  9,  v.  593. 

SoaAorB8,and  Soractji,  a  mountain  of  Etm 
r^  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rone  at  the 
distance  of  96  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo^ 
who  is  from  thence  snmaned  SortuHss  and  it 
is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  g|od  could  walk 
over  burning  coals  without  hurting  themadves* 
There  was.  asaome  report,  a  fountain  on  mount 
Soracte.  whose  waters  boiled  at  sunrise  and  in- 
stantly killed  all  such  birds  as  drank  of  them* 
iS»r«*.  5.— Pitf».  9,  c.  93,  L  7,  c.  9.— I&fat.  L 
Od.^.'^nrg.  JBn.  11,  V.  785.— Jltei.  5. 

SoTiATBB,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  of  some 
note  in  the  time  or  Cflesar.  Their  chief  town 
Sotiacum,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Solia  or 
Sotium,  is  now  Sos.  lyAwnU&^Lemairtr^ 
Cos.  BeU.  a.  3,  c.  90  and  91. 

Bpabta.     Vid.  Laeedamon, 

SpSRcHitn,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  oa 
mount  CEIta,  and  fhilxng  into  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (•nmi* 
fBsHnofti).  Peleus  vowed  to  the  cod  of  ttiia 
river  the  hair  of  lus  son  Achilles,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned safe  fVom  the  Trojan  war.  Bnodat,  7, 
c.  l9S:^Strab.  9.— Homer,  11  93,  v.  144.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  13.— Jlft^  9,  c.  3.— ODid.  MA. 
l,v.567,1.9,  v.950,1.7,v.930. 

SpBRMATOPBiot  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  tell  from  the  trees. 

SpUACTsaiA.  ^  The  island  of  ^bacteria,  to 
celebrated  in  Grecian  histoiy  from  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  a  Lacedemonian  detachment  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Sphagta,  which  it 
still  retains.  Pliny  says  the  Sphagie  were 
three  in  number ;  Xenophen  likewise  speaks  of 
some  islands  so  called  on  the  Laoonian  coaflL 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  of  Messenia.  Two  or 
these  must  have  been  mere  rocks."    Cram. 

Spraoijb  insuls.     Vid.  Spkacteria, 

Sphraoidittm,  a  retired  cave  on  monat  Ci- 
thseron  in  Boftotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  place, 
called  Sj^ragiHdes,  were  early  honoured  with 
a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they  had  lont  few  men 
at  the  battle  of  Platsa.  Ph%.  35,  c.  B.—Pmus, 
9,  c.  3.— Pint,  in  Arist. 

Sptna,  an  ancient  dty  of  Clsalpiae  Qaul,  of 
(Sreek  origin,  situated  on  the  most  somhem 
branch  of  the  Po,  called  from  tlie  city  Spineti- 
cum  Ostium.  "  If  we  are  to  believe  Dionysdnl 
of  Haficarnassus,  who  derives  his  infbrmation 
apparently  flrom  Hellanieus  of  Leifeos,  Spina 
was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasg^ 
who  arrived  on  this  coast  fVom  Epiros  long  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  The  same  writer  goes  OB 
to  state,  that  in  prooiBss  of  time  this  eolbny  be- 
came very  flourishing,  and  held  for  maxiy  years 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  from  the  fhiits  of  vhich 
It  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi tithe-offerings  more  closely  than  those  of  any 
other  city.  Afterwards,  however,  being  aUKk- 
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«dl)j«jioTenr]Ml0MDg  Catce  of  tfae  sarroim<linjS 
borbftrians,  the  Pelasgi  'were  forced  to  quit  their 
settlements,  and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  a  Greek  city  of  this  nanae  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  since  it  is  noticed  in 
the  Periplus  of  Scylaz.  and  by  tbe  geographers 
Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  as  cited  by  Steph. 
Byz.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  having  once 
been  a  celebrated  city,  and  possessed  of  a  trear 
suty  at  Delphi ;  the  inscription  recording  that 
fact  being  still  extant  in  his  time.  The  same 
geographer  adds  besides,  that  Spina  was  yet  in 
existence  when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  village.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  when  the  Pelasgi  abandoned  Spain, 
and  who  were  the  barbarians  that  forced  ihem 
to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  By  the  lat^ 
ter,  1  apprehend  we  must  understand  tbe  Tus- 
cans. The  Tuscans  themselves  were  in  their 
turn  dispossessed  by  the  Gkiuls;  and  if  the  cor- 
rection of  Cluverius  in  the  text  of  Pliny  be  ad- 
miUed,  it  appears  from  that  author,  that  Spina 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  tbe  lauer  people  the 
same  year  that  Camillus  took  Veil,  that  is,  393 
Tears  B.  C. :  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  Scy- 
lax,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  tjiie  time 
(^Philip,  mentions  Spina  as  then  existing,  which 
would  be  about  thirty  or  forty  years  later  than 
the  date  above  mentioned.  ru>  trace  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  flourishing  city,  by  which  its 
ancient  site  may  be  identified.  Scylax  says  it 
stood  about  twentv  stadia,  or  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  the  sea.  But  Strabo  reports, 
thai  in  his  time  the  small  place  which  preserved 
the  same  of  Spina  was  situated  upwards  of  ele- 
ven miles  inland.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  a  considerable  deposite  of  alluvial  soil  must 
have  been  made  by  the  Pd  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  these  two  periods,  or 
that  the  former  site  of  the  city  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
^rst  supposition  is  however  the  most  probable, 
nor  is  It  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
marshes  of  CajMckio  were  once  wasl^ed  by  the 
Adriatic.  I  am  for  this  reason  incliDed  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  topographers  who  seek  for 
the  spot  OD  which  Spina  stood,  on  the  lefl  bank 
of  tbe  Po  di  PrimarOj  the  ancient  Spineticiun 
Ostium,  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Areen- 
ta."     Cram. 

SpiNETicfiM  OSTIUM.    Vtd.  Spina. 

SpoLETnTM,  now  SpoUto^  a  town  of  TTmbria, 
•*  colonized  A.  U.  C.  612.  Twenty-five  years 
afterwards  it  withstood,  according  to  Livy,  the 
attack  of  Hannibal,  who  was  on  his  march 
through  Umbria,  after  the  battle  of  the  Trasy- 
mene.  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  to- 
wards Rome,  and  compelled*  him  to  draw  off 
his  forces  into  Picenum.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of 
thi«  attack  upon  Spoleto ;  but  expressly  states, 
that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to  approach 
Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
seacoaat.  Spoletium  appears  to  have  ranked 
high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italv,  but 
it  suffered  severely  from  proscription  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla."    Cram. 

SporIses,  a. number  of  islands  m  the  ^gean 
8ea.  The?  received  their  name  a  vnnpta^  spargo, 
"md  iocMrd  the  ooioeroiis  islands  wluch  lie 


scattered  aroimd  the  Cyclades,  and  whict^  ia 
fact,  several  of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those 
also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor."    Cram. 

Stasue,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  on 
the  bay  of  PuteoU,  destroyed  by  Sylla,  and  con- 
verted into  a  villa,  whither  Pbna  endeavoured 
to  escape  f^om  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
which  he  perished.    Plin.  3,  c.  5,  ep.  6,  c.  16. 

Stagira,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  bay  into  which  the  Strymon  dis- 
charges itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis,  found- 
ed 665  years  before  Christ  Anstotle  was  bora 
there,  Irom  which  circumstance  he  is  called 
StagiriUs.  Tkucyd.  4.— Paus.  6,  c.  4.— Z-aerl 
in  Hol-^JSlian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

Stellatis,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
in  Campania.  Cic.  Aug.  1,  c.  lO.—Suet.  Ctes.  w, 

Stobi.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  tne  rivers  ,Axius  and  Erigonus.  It  was 
"  an  ancient  city  of  some  note,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  who  reports,  that  Philip  wished  to  found 
a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  to  be  called  Perseis, 
after  his  eldest  son.  The  same  monarch  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  Dardani  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Stobi,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  mount  Hsemus. 
On  the  conquest  of^Macedonia  by  the  Romany 
it  was  made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
Dardani  were  supplied  from  that  country.  Sto- 
bi, ai  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privile« 
rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Stobi  was  considered 
as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secunda,  or 
Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  Steph.  Byz. 
writes  the  name  erroneously  Lrpiffot.  ■  Stobi  was 
the  birthplace  of  Jo.  Stobaeus,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Greek  Florilegium  which  bears  hi* 
name."    Cram. 

Stcechades,  five  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  Hieret^ 
ne^ar  Marseilles.  They  were  called  Liratides 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  Steph.  Byzant — Lucan.  3,  v.  516* 
—Strab.  4. 

Stratonis  tcrrys,  a  city  of  Judea,  after* 
wards  called  Csesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

Stratos,  I.  a  city  of  JEolia.  lAv.  36,  c.  11, 
1.  38,  c.  4. n.  Of  Acamania. 

Strongyle,  now  Strombolo^  one  of  the  iriaads 
called  iSolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles  in 
circumference,  which  throws  up  flames  contin- 
ually, and  of  which  the  crater  is  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  Afete,  3,  c.  7. — St^ab.  6. — POms. 
10,  c.  U. 

Strophaoes,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  6ea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  anciently  called  Plata,  and  received  the 
name  of  Strophades  fy'om  s-^(«,  ftfrl^,  because 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  sons  or  Boreas,  returned 
firom  thence  by  order  rf  Jupiter,  aflerthev  had 
driven  the  Harpies  there  from  the  tables  of 
Phineus.  The  fleet  of  ^neas  stopped  near  the 
Strophades.  The  largest  of  these  two  isSands 
is  not  above  ^ve  miles  in  eircumferenoe,    1%^ 

\n.  fab.  19.— JMfeia,  9,  c.  l.^Omd.  Md,  18,  T. 

19.— Fir^.  J&n.  3,  v.  210.— S»r«*.  8. 

Strtma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  \j  m 

heba4  colony.    Berodak  7,  e.  109. 
1991 
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Strtiiom,  a  river  which  sepomtes  Thrace 
from  Macedonia,  and  falls  inio  a  part  of  the 
2Bgean  Sea,  which  has  been  called  Strymanicus 


A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  sav^ 
rtsorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer  lime.  Its 
eels  were  excellent  Mtla^  2,  c.  2.—ApoUod. 
%  c  b.—  Virg.  a  1,  T.  190, 1.  4,  v.  508.  .£n. 
10,  F.  265.— Opirf.  Mst.  8,  v.  261. 

SmfPHALUs,  a  town,  river,  lake,  and  foun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from 
king  Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  Stymphalus  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  slorks,  which  fed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  called  Stymn 
fLuides.  They  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, with  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  Some 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Harpies,  while 
others  pretend  that  they  never  ezistea  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Pausanias,  however, 
supports,  that  there  were  carnivorous  birds  like 
the  Btymphalides,  in  Arabia.  Pans.  8,  c.  4.— 
Sial.  T%eb.  4.  v.  298. 

Sttx,  a  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris  in  Arca- 
dia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous, 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  such  an  tasted  them. 
Among  otners  Alexander  the  Great  is  mention- 
ed as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  Theyeven  consum- 
ed iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  sug|;ested  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountam 
head.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore  hf 
them;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
of  the  gods  had  perjured  tbeuLselves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a 
senseless  stupidity ;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their  ori- 
ginal privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  veneration 
was  snown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its 
name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who,  with  her  three 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiterin  his  war  against  the 
Titans.  Hesi/td.  IVteo/^,  v.  384,  TJ5.— Homer. 
Od,  10,  V.  bn.'-'HerodoL  6,  c.  4,—  Virg.  uEn. 
6,  V.  323,  439,  Ac-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  Z.—Omd, 
MU,  3,  V.  29,  SLC'-Lucan.  6,  v.  378,  &c.— 
Poms.  8,  c  17  and  I8.^0tirt.  10,  c  10. 

SuBLicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.     Vid.  Potu. 

SxjBURRA,  a  street  in  Rome,  where  all  the  li- 
centious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans  and 
courtesans  resorted.  It  was  situate  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  Cluirinalis,  and  was  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
obscurer  years  of  J.  Cassar.  SueL  in  Cos. — 
Varro,  de,  L.  L.  4,  c.  B,—MaHial.  6,  ep.  SS.^ 
Jm.  3,  V.  5. 

SucRO,  now  XwMT,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
noonensis,  celebratea  for  a  baule  fought  there 
between  Sertorius  and  Pompev,  in  which  the 
former  obtained  the  victory.    Phd. 

ScrsssA,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 

Anffwca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Po- 

metia,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci.    SVrah,  5.— 

JPIhi.  3,  c  6.— I>t0nys.  Had,  4.— Liv.  1  and  2. 
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-Yirg,  JBSn.  tf.  v.  775.  Cie,  PkU.  3,  c  4,  L 
4,  c.2. 

Si;x886nes,  a  people  of  Belgic  Qaul,  whose 
territory  was  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Veroman* 
dui,  Remi,  Senones,  Farisii,  and  BellovacL 
Their  capital  was  Noviodimum,  now  Saisuns. 
dip.  de  PAisne ;  althou^  it  has  been  identified 
1^  some  geographers  with  Noyonf  dip.  de  POiae, 
Cos.  B.  O.    Lem.  ed. 

ScEvi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  VistuUif  who  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions upon  the  territories  of  Rome  underthe 
emperors.  D*Anville  thus  speaks  of  this  peo- 
ple. "  A  nation  superior  in  power  were  the 
CaUi.  whom  Caesar,  as  before  observed,  calls 
Suevt.  They  occupied  Besse  to  the  Sola  in 
nurin^iaf^DdWUeraviaXoiheMnine.  Amon^ 
other  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  merit 
of  this  people,  was  that  of  their  skill  in  the  mili- 
tary art;  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  Cat- 
tians  superadded  to  the  quality  of  bravery  com- 
mon to  the  Germanic  nations.  A  nlace  which  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  CatUUvm  con- 
tinues this  name  in  that  of  Cassd.  MdUium 
is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  the  Cattians,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  city  is  Marpwrg.  The 
internal  part  of  this  continent  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  general  name  of  Sutvia; 
whence  many  Germanic  nations  have  borrowed 
the  denomination  under  which  they  appear. 
Suevia  was  divided  among  a  number  of  distinct 
people.  The  SeniTumeSf  who  were  reputed  the 
noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Suevian  nations, 
extended  from  the  Elbe  b^ond  the  Oder.^ 
Ptolemy  represents  the  Suevi  as  consisting  of 
three  nations,  the  Angli,  Longobardi,  and  Sem- 
nones :  to  these  Pliny  ados  the  Hermiones,  whom 
Strabo  calls  Hermanduri.    Lucan.  9,  v.  51. 

SoiONEs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  supposed  the 
modem  Swedes.     Tacit,  de  Cferm.  c.  44. 

SuLGA,  now  Sorgue^  a  small  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Rhone.    Strab.  4. 

SuLMo,  now  StUmona,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  founded  by  Solymns,  one  of  the  foUow- 
^  of  ^neas.  Ovid  was  bom  there.  Ovid, 
passim,.— Hal.  8,  v.  bW.Strab.  5. 

SuNiuM,  "  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sites  in 
Attica,  forms  the  extreme  point  of  that  province 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  promontory  stood 
the  town  of  the  same  name  with  a  harbour. 
Sunium  was  held  especially  sacred  to  Minerva 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Neptune  was 
also  worshipped  there,  as  we  leam  from  Aristo- 
phanes. Regattas  were  held  here  in  the  minor 
Panathenaic  festivals.  The  promontory  of  Su- 
nium is  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  histo- 
ry. Herodotus  in  one  place  calls  it  the  Suniac 
angle.  Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
to  protect  their  vessels  which  conveyed  com 
from  Euboea,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to 
double  the  promontory.  It  is  now  called  Com 
CoUnma,  from  the  roms  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  its  summit 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us, 
that  this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with 
six  columns  in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Spon  reports  that  in  his  time  nine- 
teen columns  were  still  standing.  At  present 
there  are  only  fourteen.  Sir  W.  GcU  observes 
*  that  nothing  ean  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  spoC, 
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tnmmaaikii^  from  a  portico  of  while  marble, 
Elected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Grecian  art, 
«nd  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  prospect 
of  the  golf  of  iEeina  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
JEgnan  on  the  other.'  Dodvell  states,  '  that 
the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by 
«  regnlariy  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which 
aeventeen  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The 
fallen  c<damns  are  scattered  about  below  the 
temple,  to  which  they  form  the  richest  fore- 
ground. The  walls  or  the  town,  of  which  there 
are  few  remains,  mav  be  traced  nearly  down  to 
the  port  en  the  southern  side;  but  the  greater 
pact  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the 
rock;  the  walls  were  fortified  with  square 
towers."    Crdtn. 

SupBROH  MARE,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
i)ecause  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The  name 
of  JUbfv  Inferum  was  applied  for  the  opposite 
reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.  'CU.  pro  cUnenl.^ 
&c. 

SuRKiNTini,  a  town  of  Campania^,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  ikmous  for  the  wine  which  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  H/kiU^  3,  c.  A.-^StTab.  5. 
^Heral.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  f&.—OvU.  Met,  16,  v. 
7ia— -Mbft  l5.  ep.  110. 

8u8A,  (omm,)  now  £toter,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia,  the  chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the 
capital  (^  the  Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonus 
the  father  of  Memnon.  Cyrus  took  it.  The 
walls  of  Sasa  were  above  190  stadia  in  circum- 
lerence.  The  treasures  of  the  Idni^s  of  Persia 
were  generally  k^  there,  and  the  rqjral  palace 
was  built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillars 
were  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  usual  with  the  kings  ofPeisia  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Ecbatana  and  the  winter  at  Susa, 
because  the  climate  was  more  warm  there  than 
at  any  other  royal  residence.  It  had  been  called 
MnifMima,  or  the  palace  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  reign^  there.  PUn.  6,  c  26,  &c. 
^iMCWn,  9,  V.  &.— S»ra*.  16.— JCwwyA.  CV*"-— 
Pr&pert.  3,  el.  Vi,^CUiudian. 

SuBiAKA,  or  Suais,  a  country  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at  the  east 
of  Asqrria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance  in 
fiusiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Su$tm  is  the  name  of  a  W/if  in  Hcorew. 

Sonns  FTLB,  narrow  passes  over  mountains 
Drom  Susiana  into  Persia.    Curt.  5,  c.  3. 

SoTHUL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the  king's 
treasures  were  kept.    8dU.  Jug.  37. 

SoTBTOM,  a  town  of  Gtruria,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  northwest  of  Rome.  Some  suppose 
thatthephraae  ire  Subrium,  to  act  with  despatch, 
arises  from  the  celerity  with  which  Camillus 
recovered  the  place ;  but  Festus  explains  it  dif- 
ferently. PImrf.  Cat.  3, 1,  V.  10.— I49.  96,  c. 
34.— Pator«.  1,  c.  H.— JLiv.  9,  c  39. 

Stbarh,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust.  Sbnb,  6.  Piin.  3,  c.  11,  L  31,  c. 
5S. — There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its 
banks,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Acheeans.  Sybaris  be- 
came ver^powerfhl,  and  in  its  most  flourishing 
situation  it  had  the  command  of  four  neighboiir- 
ing  nations  of  25  towns,  and  could  sena  an  ar- 
ngrcfdOOjOOO men  into  the  Add.    The  walls  of 


the  city  were  said  to  extend  six  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  the  suburbs  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Crathis  for  the  space  <^  seven  miles. 
It  made  a  lon^  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at 
last  totally  reduced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras, 6.  C.  606.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  less 
than  five  times^  and  always  repaired.  In  a  more 
recent  age  the  mhabitants  became  so  efifeminate, 
that  the  word  iSfyftartte  became  proverbial  to  in-* 
tlmate  a  man  devoted  to  pleasure.  There  was 
a  small  town  built  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
444  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  called 
Thurium,  from  a  small  fountain  called  Thuria, 
where  it  was  built,  Diod.  \^.—SUrab.  6.— 
yE/itfw,  F.  B.  9,  c.  U.'-Martial.  19,  ep.  96.— 
PhU.  in  Pelop.  &c,—Plin.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

St£ne,  now  Assuan^  a  town  of  Thebais,  on 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poel 
was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  commanaing 
a  praetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. ^  Near  Assooon  are  found  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Syene^  consisting  of  some  granite 
columns,  and  an  old  square  building,  with  open- 
ings at  top.  The  researches  made  here  have 
not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savary,  who 
conceived  it  tobe  the  ancient  observatory  of  the 
Eflsyptians,  where,  with  some  digging,  the  an- 
cient well  may  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  image  of  (he  sun  was  reflected  entire  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  observations 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  inlat 
94°  5'  93^'  of  north  hititude.  If  this  place  was 
formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  position 
of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so 
much  celebrity  on  these  nlaces.  The  phenome- 
non of  the  extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether 
within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  ^o- 
mon,  is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathematical 
position  of  the  son,  but  is  common  to  a  certain 
extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visible 
diameter  of  that  luminair,  which  is  more  than 
half  a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
that  the  northern  Inargin  of  the  sun's  disk  should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Sy^ene  on  the  day  of  the  sumr 
mer  solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  object.  Now,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  was  23°  49'  ^\ 
If  we  add  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  which 
is  15'  57',  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  94o 
5'  99",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual 
latitude  of  Sycne.  At  present,  when  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  is  93°  98^  the'northem  limb 
of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of 
Syene  than  91'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious 
reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown 
by  real  astronomical  observations  of  the  most 
exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  of 
Syene  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last, 
and  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as 
some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  nave 
believed.  Syene,  which,  under  so  many  different 
masters  has  been  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt, 
presents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globs,  that  conftased 
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nuztare  of  monuments  which,  even  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  most  potent  nations,  remind  us  of 
human  instabilitv.  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces 
which  are  found  hall' buried  under  the  drifting 
sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  built  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains 
of  all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are 
found,  attesting  that  ihe  warriors  ana  the  learn- 
ed men  of  modem  Europe  pitched  their  tents, 
and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  spot 
But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  ter- 
races of  reddish  granite  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter, hence  called  S^'enite,  a  term  applied  to 
those  rocks  which  difier  from  granite  in  con- 
taining particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  like  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the 
Nile ;  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically 
his  impetuous  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the 
quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug.  An 
obelisk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to 
the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human  art. 
On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  rocks  hiero- 
gljrphic  sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties, together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  this  nation,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
identified  iiself  with  the  country  which  it  in- 
habited, and  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  en- 
graved the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally 
skirted  with  arid  rocks,  a  series  oi  sweet  deli- 
cious islands,  covered  with  palms,  date-trees, 
mulberries,  acacias,  and  napec^  has  merited 
the  appellation  of  the  '  Tropical  Gardens.' " 
Malte-Brun. 

Stmplegades.     Vid.  Cyanea. 

Stnnas,  (adis^  or  Syni^ada,  (jplv/r.)  a  town 
of  Phrygia,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries. 
St/rab.  l^.—Claudian.  in  Eut/r.  2. — Martial,  9. 
ep.  n.—SUU.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  41. 

Syiucu8£,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracli- 
dse.  In  its  flourishing  state  it  extended  22  1-2 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha, 
■and  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  divi- 
sion, Epipolae,  a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and  were 
fortified  with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded 
walls.  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  harbours, 
separated  from  one  another  oy  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  above  5000 
paces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  500 
paces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very 
opulent  and  powerful ;  and,  though  subject  to 
tjrrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions 
and  dependant  states.  The  city  of  Syracuse 
was  well  built,  its  houses  were  stately  and  mag- 
nificent ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  produced 
the  best  and  most  excellent  of  men  when  they 
were  virtuous,  but  the  most  wicked  and  de- 
praved when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits.  The 
women  of  Syracuse  were  not  permitted  to  adorn 
themselves  with  gold^  or  wear  costly  garments, 
except  such  as  prostituted  themselves.  Syra- 
cuse gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Archimedes. 
It  was  under  different  governments,  and,  after 
heing  freed  from  the  ^uuiy  of  Thraflybalus, 


B.  0.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for  61  yevs,  tiU 
the  usurpation  or  the  Dionysii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Timoleon,  B.  G.  343.  In  the  age  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  an  army  of  100,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships,  were  kept  in 
constant  pay.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  consul  Marcellus,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  B.  C.  212.  Cic.  in  Verr,  4,  c. 
52  and  53.--5Stra^.  1  and  8.— C.  Nep.-^AkUi, 
2,  c.  1,—Liv.  23,  &,c.—Plut.  in  Marcdi,^  &c. 
-^Flor,  2,  c.  6.— itoZ.  14,  v.  278. 

Syua,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose  boaor 
daries  are  not  accurately  ascertained  bjrthe  anr 
cients.  Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  north  by 
mount  Tauros,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into  sevoral 
districts  and  provinces,  among  which  were  Ph<D- 
nicia,  Seleucis,  Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also  called 
Assyria;  and  the  words  Syria  and  Assyria, 
though  distinguished  and  defined  by  scane  an- 
thors,  were  often  used  indifferently.  Syria  was 
subjected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia;  bat  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sdeacns, 
sumamed  Nicator,  who  had  received  this  pro- 
vince as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  Maeedo- 
nian  dominions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Beleucus  died  after 
a  reign  of  32  years,  and  his  successors,  sumamed 
the  Seleucida^  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Antiochus,  sumamed  Sotei, 980 
B.  C ;  Antiochus  Theos,  261 ;  Seleucus  CaW 
linicus,  246;  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  226;  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  223 ;  Seleucus  Philopator,  187; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175;  Antiocnos  Eupft- 
tor,  164;  Demetrius  Soter,  162;  Alex.  Bauo, 
150 ;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146 ;  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  144;  Diodotos  Tryphon,  148;  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  139 ;  Demetrius  Nicator  restored, 
130 ;  Alexander  Zebina,  127,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  Antiochus  Grypus,  1^ ;  Antiochus  Cy* 
zicenus,  142,  who  takes  part  of  Sjrria,  which 
he  calls  Coelesyria ;  Philip  and  Demetrins  Bu- 
cerus  93,  and  in  Coelesyria,  Antiochus  Pius; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Coelesyria,  85;  Tigranes^ 
king  of  Armenia,  83 ;  and  Antiochus  Asiaticui^ 
69,  who  was  dethroned  by  Pomney,  B.  C.  65 ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Syria  oecame  a  Ro- 
man province.  "  A  situation  bordering  upon 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  also  upon  the  seeond 
empire  of  the  Persians,  must  have  made  the 
defence  of  this  province  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Syria  constituted  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  that  IHacese  (for  so  the  great 
departments  established  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  were  named)  called  Orimsf 
comprising  Palestine,  a  districtof  Mesopotamia, 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  isle  of  C3rpnis. 
By  a  division  of  primitive  provinces,  there  ap- 
pear five  in  the  limits  of  Syria:  two  Syrlas, 
Prima  and  Seewnda  or  SaliUaris;  two  Pface- 
nicias,  one  properly  so  called,  and  the  other 
sumamed  Libanif  by  the  extension  of  the  ante- 
rior limits  of  Phaniee ;  and  finally,  the  Empkr^ 
tensis.  In  the  sacred  writings  Sjrria  is  <^1ed 
Aram.  The  Arabs  now  give  it  the  name  of 
^uiMj  which  in  their  language  si^ifies  the  le^ 
its  situation  being  such  on  facmg  the  easr." 
jyAwoilU.-^Hsrodot.  2,  3,  and  l.^ApOUi.  1, 
ATg,-Stta.  12  and  161^0.  Nkp,  In  ZM^ 
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Ma,  I,  c  a.— Wrf.  6,  c.  6.— Ottrt.  e.'-DwMfs. 

SnuicoM  MiBt,  tHt  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  which  is  on  tne  coast  of  Phcenicia 
and  Syria. 

Sybos,  I.  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  about  20  miles  in  circumference, "  situated 
between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  was  celebrated 
for  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydes  the  philo- 
sopher, a  (usciple  of  Pittacus.  It  is  singular 
that  Strabo  should  affirm  that  the  first  syUable 
of  the  word  Syros  is  pronounced  long,  whereas 
Homer,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  has 
made  it  short."     Cram. — Homer.   Od.  15,  v. 

^Oi.—StraJb,  10.— Afeto,  3,  c.  7. ^11.  A  town 

of  Caria.    Paus.  3,  c.  96. 

Strtis.  "  Among  the  ancients  the  name  of 
SyrHs,  (from  vvpu,  t/raho^y  was  common  to  two 
gul&  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  distinguished  into 
Major  and  Mi/nor;  which,  from  the  rocks  and 

auicksands,  and  a  remarlrable  inequality  in 
le  motion  of  the  waters,  were  deemed  of  peril- 
ous navigation.  Mariners,  corrupting  the  name, 
have  called  the  great  Svrtis  the  GvUof  Sidra. 
A  promontory  named  heretofore  Cephalae,  or 
The  Heads,  and  now  Caruin,  or  CapcMesraia^ 
terminates  the  Syrtis.  The  little  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Qidfof  Gabes,  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Tacape,  situated  at  its  head,  and  preserving 
its  name  in  this  altered  form.*'  jyAnvUle. 
From  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  Syrtis,  the  word  has  Seen  used  to  denote 
any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navi^tion  was 
attended  with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or 
hidden  rocks.  JMrte,  1,  c.  7,  1. 2,  c.  1,—  Virg. 
JBn.  4,  y.  41.— Lu«a».  9,  203.'-'SaUust.  in,  J, 


Tasmrvm  Nov£,  1.  a  street  in  Rome,  where 

shops  vere  built.    Liv,  3,  c.  48. IL  Rhena- 

nse,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  FeUkuk  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rhin-Zabem. 

HI  Riguee,  now  Ben^CasU^  on  the  Mh- 

jett«,-*— IV.  Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace  in 
France,  now  Saveme. 

Tabor^  a  mountain  of  Palestine.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Russell :  "  In  pursuing  this  route 
(from  Tiberias  to  Nazareth)  we  have  Mount 
Tor,  or  Tabor,  on  the  left  hand,  rising  in  soli- 
tary majesty  from  the  plain  of  Esdrafilon.  Its 
appearance  has  been  described  by  some  authors 
aa  that  of  a  half-sphere,  while  to  others  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  cooe  with  its  point  struck  on*. 
According  to  Mr.  Maundrell,  the  height  is  such 
as  to  require  the  labour  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
summit;  where  is  seen  a  level  area  of  an  oval 
figure,  extending  abon&  two  frirlongs  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  enclosed  with  trees 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  and  is  most  fertile 
and  delicious.  Having  been  anciently  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  trenches,  there  are  re- 
mains of  considerBble  fbrtifications  at  the  pre- 
sent dav.  BuTckhardt  says,  a  thick  wall  con- 
structea  of  large  sttmes,  may  be  traced  quite 
round  the  summit  cloae  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  on  several  parts  of  which  are  irlicsof  bc»- 
tions.  The  area  too  is  overspread  with  the  ruins 
of  private  dwellings,  built  of  stone  with  great 
soliditv.  Pocoeke  assurer  vm  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  Sills  lie  ervr  beheld,  beiDg  a  rich  soil  that 
produces  excellent  herbage,  and  most  beauti- 


ftiUy  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees. 
The  height  he  calculates  to  be  about  two  miles, 
making  allowance  for  the  winding  ascent ;  but 
he  adds,  that  others  have  imagined  the  same 
path  to  be  not  less  than  four  miles.  Hasselquist 
conjectures  that  it  is  a  league  to  the  top.  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  accomplished  witoout 
dismounting, — a  statement  amply  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  Van  Egmont  and  Heyman. 
But  this  mountain  derives  the  largest  share  of 
its  celebrity  from  the  opinion  entertained  among 
Christians  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  hifl 
are  the  remains  of  a  strong  castle ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  it  is  the  grotto  in  which  are  three 
altars  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  that 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  build,  and  where  the  Latin 
friars  always  perform  mass  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Transfiguration.  It  is  said  there  was  a 
magnificent  church  built  there  by  Helena,  which 
was  a  cathedral  when  this' town  was  made  a 
bishop's  see.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  they  show 
a  church  in  the  grot,  where  they  say  Christ 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  tell  what  thmgs  they 
had  seen  till  he  should  be  glorified.  It  is  very 
doubtful ,  however,  whether  this  tradition  be  weU 
founded,  or  whether  it  has  not  as  Mr.Maundrell 
and  other  writers  suspect,  originated  in  the  mis- 
interpretation of  a  very  common  Greek  phrase. 
Oar  Saviour  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  and  brought  them  into  a 
high  mountain  'apart;'  from  which  it  has  been 
rather  bastilv  inferred  that  the  description  must 
apply  to  TaSor,  the  only  insulated  and  solitary 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  mav  remark, 
with  the  traveller  just  named,  that  the  conclu- 
sion may  possibly  be  true,  but  that  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it  seems  incompetent;  Secausa 
the  term  'apart'  most  likely  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing and  retirement  of  the  persons  here 
spoken  of^  and  not  to  the  situation  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  fact,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  and  his  three  disciples  betook  them- 
selves to  a  private  place  for  thepurpose  of  devo- 
tion. The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is  extolled 
by  every  traveller.  'It  is  impossible,*  says  Msun- 
drell, '  for  man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  grati- 
fication of  this  nature.'  On  the  noithwest  you 
discern  in  the  distance  the  noble  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean, while  all  around  you  see  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  plains  of  Esdradlon  and 
Gkililee.  Turning  a  little  southward,  you  have 
in  view  the  bi^^h  mountains  of  Gilboa,  so  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  Due  east  you  discover 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about  one  day's 
journey.  A  few  points  to  the  north  appears 
the  mount  of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where 
Christ  delivered  his  sermon  to  his  disciples 
and  the  multitude.  Not  far  from  this  liule  hill 
is  the  city  of  Saphet,  or  Szafad,  standing  upon 
elevated  and  very  conspicuous  ^ound.  Still 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  is  seen  a  lofty 
peak  covered  with  snow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Anti-Libanus.  To  the  southwest  is  Carmel, 
and  in  the  soath  the  hills  of  Samaria." 

TisaXcA,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juv. 
40,  V.  194.— >Zi7i.  6,  c.  3.— JIfeia,  1,  c.  7.— ifcil. 
3,  V.  856. 

Taburnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
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•ooonded  with  olives.  Virg,  Q.  %  y.  38.  M», 
IsTy.  715. 

Tacaps,  a  town  of  Africa,  now  Qabe^,  sita- 
aced  at  the  head  of  the  Syrlis  Minor.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  Aquae  Tacapinas,  now  callea  JS2- 
BtrnMa^  which  in  the  language  of  the  country 
signifies  "  medicinal  waters."    D^AnviUe, 

Tad£r,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carlhage. 

TjenIrum,  "the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus.  Ancient  geo^aphers  reck- 
oned from  thence  to  C.  Phycus  m  Africa  3000 
stadia,  4600  or  4000  to  C.  Pachynus  in  Sicily, 
and  670  to  the  promontory  ol  Malea.  Here  was 
a  famous  temple  to  Neptune,  the  sanctuary  of 
which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum. 

*'hp4s  r'  iOpa»9TO(  Tatvipovjiint  Aifi#v 
MaXtaf  r'  ixpoi  vcvtf/ibiMf — EURIP.  CtclO.  S91. 

Near  it  was  a  cave  said  to  be  the  entnuice  to 
Orcus,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  It  was  here  that  Arion  was 
•  landea  by  the  dolphin,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and 
the  statue  which  he  dedicated  on  that  occasion 
still  existed  in  the  temple  when  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias.  Tsnams  became  latterly  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The 
Tsenarian  promontory,  now  called  C  Afcto^n, 
serves  to  divide  the  Messenian  fiom  the  Laco- 
nian  gulf."  Cram.  About  five  miles  from  the 
extreme  point  of  this  cape  stood  the  town  of  the 
same  name. 

Tagus,  a  river  of  Hispania,  belonging  prin- 
cipaltjr  to  Lusitania.  It  rose  in  the  lauoeda 
mons  in  Tarraconensis,  and  emptied  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Olisipo,  now  Lisbon. 

Tamasba,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beautv.  It  was  m  this  place 
that  A^nus  gathered  the  golden  apples  with 
which  Hippomanes  was  enabled  to  overtake 
Atalanta.  Ouid.  MU.  10,  v.  eH.—PUn.  5.— 
Strab.  14. 

TAMsna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  T%ames. 
Cos.  Q.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  promontory  of  India,  near  the 
Ganges. 

Tanaora,  "a  considerable  town,  situated  in 
a  rich  and  fertite  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  Its  most  ancient  appellation  was  said 
to  be  Grsea,  ihoush  Stephanus  asserts  that 
some  writers  considered  them  as  two  distinct 
cities,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  Aristotle  affirmed  that  Oropus  ought 
to  be  identified  with  Groea.  Herodotus  informs 
OS,  that  at  an  early  period  the  district  of  Tana^ 
gra  was  occupied  hv  the  Gephyrsi,  Phoenicians 
who  had  followed  Cadmus,  and  fh>m  thence  af- 
terwards migrated  to  Athens.  The  following 
description  of  this  city  is  to  be  found  in  Dic«ar- 
chus.  '  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
and  rugged  eminence;  it  is  white  and  chalky 
in  appearance,  bat  the  houses  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  handsome  porticoes,  painted  in  the 
encaustic  style.  The  surrounding  country  does 
not  produce  much  com,  but  it  grows  the  best 
wine  in  Bceotia.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy, 
but  frugal,  being  for  the  most  part  landholders, 
not  manufacturers :  they  are  observers  of  jus- 
tice, good  faith,  and  hospitality,  giving  fVeely  to 
such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  are  in  want,  and 
atoo  to  necessitous  travellers;  in  short,  they 
aeem  to  shun  every  thing  which  looks  like 
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meanness  and  avanoe.  There  is  nodty  ia  aD 
Boeotia  where  strangers  can  reside  so  aecnrely  ^ 
for  there  is  no  exclusive  and  over-rigid  pride  ex- 
hibited towards  those  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, owing  to  the  independent  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  citizens.  I  never  saw  in  any  town 
so  little  appearance  of  any  inclination  to  proflir 
gacy,  whicn  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  crime 
amongst  men.  For  where  there  is  a  sufficiency, 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  harboured,  and  vice  is 
consequently  excluded.'  Tanagra,  as  Pausa- 
nias further  reports,  was  ftmed  for  its  breed  of 
fighting  cocks.  The  ruins  oi  this  town  were 
at  first  discovered,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
at  Qr€emad(i^  or  Orimatki,  near  the  village  of 
Skaimandartf  he  fi[>und  there  Testiges  of  its 
walls  and  theatre.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  gives  the  following  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  topography.  ^  The  Asopus  is  in 
winter  a  muddy  torrent,  and  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  wholly  dry.  Journeying  from  Pame» 
towards  Thebes,  soon  aiWr  leavmg  the  banks 
of  this  river  the  plain  ceases,  and  jrou  reach  a 
gently  undulating  territory,  in  which  is  siti^ 
ated  the  Albanian  village  of  SkoinuUarL  in- 
habited by  forty  families.  The  ruins  of  Tanar 
gra  are  at  a  spot  called  GrtmotAa,  about  three 
miles  to  the  southwest,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from  thence  several  mdes 
towards  Thebes.  The  ground  too  has  «  gra- 
dual ascent  from  these  ruins  towards  the  Aso> 
pus,  and  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it 
proudly  overlooks,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  it 
formerly  commanded.  There  are  no  well  pre- 
served remains  of  public  edifices  or  walls  at 
Cframathi.*  Tanagra  possessed  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  smaller 
towns  in  its  dependiance."    Cram. 

TAMAORfis,  or  Tamaser.  now  Ne^o,  a  river 
of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades, 
and  the  beautifViI  meanders  of  its  streams, 
through  a  fine  picturesque  coontry.  Ttrw.  Q. 
3,  V.  151. 

Tanais,  a  river  of  Scythia,  now  the  Dm^ 
which  divides  Europe  fhnn  Asia,  and  ftUs  into 
the  Palus  Mnotis,  after  a  rapid  course,  and  after 
it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  many 
small  rivulets.  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore  the 
same  name.  JM^to,  I,  c  19. — Strah.  11  and 
16.—C«r«.  6,  c.  ^.-—iMcan.  3,  8,  Ac  "  The 
Ikm  issuer  fit>m  the  lake  hoan&w^  afid  waters  a 
hilly  and  fVuitful  country  until  it  reaches  Wm^ 
ntseh.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  left,  firom  that  town 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Dimdz^  by  steep  banks 
of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  oonrse,  it  en- 
ters an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cata- 
racts. Its  depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less 
in  winter  than  six  or  seven  feet,  hot  the  water 
does  not  rise  in  summer  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigatibn  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  the  Don^  like  that  of 
Its  fieeders,  is  so  badj  that  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves can  hardly  drmk  it  Much  advantage,  it 
is  thought,  might  result  if  the  river  were  united 
to  the  Wdlga  by  means  of  the  MtdwedUzti^  or 
rather  the  JUmla^  but  few  boats  could  sail  by 
such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  in  the 
Dan,  and  tnm  &e  difference  in  the  levd,  which 
is  fifty  feet  higher  on  the  sideof  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  Wolga.  The  former  re- 
ceives from  the  CMpiam  ateppcs  the  . 
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of  which  the  ahnost  stagnant  waters  seem  to 
mark  the  position  of  an  ancient  strait  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  sea  otAzof."  MalU-Brun. 
Vid,  laxartes. 

Tanis,  a  city  of  ERTPt,  on  one  of  the  east- 
em  months  m  the  JHue,  called  thence  the 
Tanitic. 

TipmAssos,  a  mountain  of  JEtolia,  near  the 
sea,  "  where  Nessus  was  said  to  have  died,  and 
to  have  thus  communicated  a  fetid  odour  to  the 
waters  which  issued  from  it.  Sir  W.  Gell,  de- 
scribing the  route  from  the  Evenus  to  Naupac- 
tns,  says,  *  After  the  valley  of  Halic3rma  the 
road  mounts  a  dangerous  precipice,  now  called 
Kakiscalay  the  ancient  mount  Taphiassus, 
where  there  is  at  the  base  a  number  of  springs 
of  fetid  water.' "    Cram. 

Taphd,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called 
Tapbiusae  and  Echinades. 

Taphhje,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Tau- 
xica  Chersonesus,  now  Precop.  Mela,  S,  c.  1. — 
Plin,  4,  c  12. 

Tapbros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, now  Bonifacio. 

TaprobIna,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
now  called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  only  became 
acquainted  with  these  distant  regions  after  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians  had  established  a 
Greek  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian.  This 
place  was  then  "  deemed  the  commencement  of 
another  world,  inhabited  by  Antichihones,  or 
men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  The  name  of  Salicc,  which  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  to  be  the  native  denomina- 
tion for  this  island,  is  preserved  in  thatof  jSs^^n- 
dive,  compounded  of  the  proper  name  Selen^ 
and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in  the  Indian 
language ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name  of 
Ceilan,  or  Ceylon^  according  to  the  European 
usage,  is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  The 
islands  which  Ptolemy  places  off  Taprobana  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Mal-dives,  although 
known  to  be  much  more  numerous."  I^An- 
viOe. 

Tapsus,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.  SU. 
U.  3. II.  A  small  and  lowly  situated  penin- 
sula on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg.  jEn. 
3,  T.  689. 

Tabasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tarascon  in 
Provence. 

Tarbelu,  a  people  of  Graul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pjrrenees,  which  from  thence  are  sometimes 
called  nrbeUa.  TibuU.  1,  el.  7,  v.  13.— L«- 
can.4,  V.  121.— Cos.  G.  3,  c.  27. 

TARENTtTM,  TaKENTUS,  Or  TaRAS,  8.  fOWU   Of 

Apulia,  situate  on  abay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Gtelesns.  "  The  Spar- 
tans, it  is  said,  being  engaged  in  a  long  and  ar- 
duous war  with  the  Messenians,  whose  territory 
they  had  invaded,  began  to  apprehend  lest  their 
protracted  absence  should  be  attended  with  the 
failure  of  that  increase  in  their  population  at 
bome,  which  was  so  necessary  to  supply  the 
losses  produced  by  the  lapse  of  time  ana  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
was  determined  therefore  to  send  to  Laconia  a 
select  bodj  of  youths,  from  whom  in  due  time 
would  arise  a  supply  of  recruits  for  the  war. 
The  children,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  warriors  and  the  Spartan 
maids,  received  the  name  of  Parthenii :  W  on 
Part  L— 2  P 


their  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  the^  found 
the  Messenian  war  concluded,  and  being  re- 
garded as  the  ofisprin^  of  illicit  love,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  with  indignity,  they  form- 
ed the  design  of  subverting  the  government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Helots.  The  plot  bow- 
ever,  was  discovered ;  but  so  dangerous  did  the 
conspiracy  appear,  and  so  formidable  was  their 
numoer,  that  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  country  by  persuasion 
than  to  use  severity  or  to  employ  force.  A 
treatv  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  fy  which  the 
Parthenians  bound  themselves  to  quit  Sparta 
forever,  provided  they  could  acquire  possessions 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  accordingly  sailed  to 
Italy,  under  the  conunand  of  Phalanthus ;  and 
finding  the  Cretans,  and,  as  Ephorus  states,  the 
Achaeans,  already  sealed  in  that  country,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  they  joined 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Tarentum,  which  Pausanias 
affirms  to  have  been  already  a  very  considerable 
and  opulent  town.  According  to  the  best  chro- 
nologists.  these  events  may  be  supposed  to,  have 
happened  alwut  700  years  A.  C.  when  Numa 
Pompilius  was  king  of  Rome.  Possessed  of  a 
noble  haven  place  in  the  centre  of  its  widely 
extended  bay,  and  having  at  command  those 
resources  which  the  salubrity  of  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil  in  every  variety  of  production 
afforded,  it  seemed  destined  to  Decome  the  seat 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  if  not  that  of  empire. 
The  proximity  of  the  ports  of  Istria  and  Illyria, 
of  Greece  and  Sicily  ,favoured  commercial  inters 
course,  while  the  vessels  of  these  several  states 
were  naturally  induced  to  profit  by  the  only 
spacious  and  secure  haven  which  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  presented.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constitution  or  the  Tarentines,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  modelled  after  that  of  the  parent 
state ;  at  least  Herodotus  has  certified,  tnat  in 
his  time  they  were  governed  by  a  king.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  however,  that  constitution 
afterwards  assumed  the  form  of  a  democracv,  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place.  It  was  then,  as  Strabo  adds,  that 
this  city  reached  its  highest  point  of  elevation. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  when  Rome  was  encaged  in  the 
sie^e  of  Veii,  and  Greece  enjoyea  some  tran- 
quillity after  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  terminated  by  the  fall  of  Athens, 
Archytas,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  councils  as  strategos.  Her 
navy  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Ita- 
lian colony.  Nor  were  her  military  establish- 
ments less  formidable  and  efiicient;  since  she 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  30,000  foot 
and  5,000  horse^xclusive  of  a  select  body  of 
cavaliy,  called  Hipparchi.  The  Tarentines 
were  long  held  in  great  estimation  as  auxiliary 
troops,  and  were  frequently  employed  In  the 
armies  of  foreign  princes  and  states.  Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  for- 
gotten in  this  advancement  of  political  strength 
and  civilization.  The  Pythagorean  sect,  which 
in  other  parts  of  Magna  Grsecia  had  been  so 
barbarously  oppressed,  here  found  encourage- 
ment and  refuge  through  the  influence  of  Ar- 
chytas, who  was  said  to  have  entertained  Plato 
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danii9  his  rasideiiee  in  this  city.  Bat  this 
grBadcnr  wis  not  of  long  duratioii ;  for  vealth 
and  abundaDce  soon  engendered  a  love  of  ease 
and  luxur^i  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
fttal  to  the  interests  of  Tarentom,  by  sapping 
the  vigour  of  her  institutions,  enervating  the 
minds  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  her  inha- 
bitants. Enfeebled  and  degraded  by  this  svs- 
tem  of  demoralization  and  corruption,  the  Ta- 
rentines  soon  found  themselves  unable  as  here- 
tofore to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjection  the 
neighbouring  barbarians  or  lapygia,  who  had 
always  hated  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  de- 
spise them.  These,  leagued  with  the  still  more 
warlike  Lucanians,  who  had  already  become 
the  terror  of  Magna  Orascia,  now  made  constant 
inroads  on  their  territory,  and  even  threatened 
the  safety  of  their  city.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared  in  the  lists,  to  cope  with 
whom  singly  appeared  out  of  the  question :  and 
the  Tarentines  again  had  recourse  in  this  emer- 
gency to  foreign  aid  and  counsels.  The  valour 
and  forces  or  Pvrrhus  for  a  time  averted  the 
storm,  and  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Roman  armies :  but  when  that  prince  with- 
drew ftom  Italy,  Tarentum  coulct  no  longer 
resist  her  powerful  enemies,  and  soon  after  fell 
into  their  nands ;  the  surrender  of  the  town  be- 
ing hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot 
force  which  Pvrrhus  had  left  there.  The  in- 
dependence of  Tarentum  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate here,  though  the  conquerors  pretended 
stiU  to  recognise  the  liberty  of  her  citizens. 
From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  date  its  decline,  which 
was  further  accelerated  by  thepreference  shown 

S^  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundusium  for 
e  fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well 
as  for  commercial  puiposes.  The  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  the  singular  fertility  of  its  territory, 
and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it, 
however,  a  city  or  consequence  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Strabo  reports,  that  though  a  great 
portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  his  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  a  large  town. 
That  geograpner  describes  the  *  inner  harbour, 
as  bein^  100  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half, 
in  circmt.  This  port,  in  the  part  of  its  basin 
which  recedes  the  furthest  inland,  forms,  with 
the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  wim  the 
land.  This  isthmus  is  so  completely  level,  that 
it  is  easy  lo  carry  vessels  over  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  site  of  the  town  is  verv 
low ;  the  ground  rises,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel.  The  circumference  of  the  old 
walls  is  great ;  bm  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town,  seated  on  the  isthmus,  is  now  deserted. 
That  part  of  it,  hcnve  ver,  situated  near  the  momh 
of  the  harbour,  where  the  citadel  stands,  is  yet 
occupied.  It  possesses  a  noble  gymnasium,  and 
a  spacious  forum,  in  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
image  of  Jove,  jrielding  only  m  size  to  that  of 
Rhodes.  The  citadel  is  situated  between  the 
forum  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.'  It  is 
remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance  by  Poly- 
bius,  that  in  this  city  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
in the  walls,  which  custom  he  ascribed  to  a  su- 
perstitious motive."  Cram.  Tarentum,  now 
called  Tarenio^  is  inhabited  by  about  18.000 
souls,  who  still  maintain  the  character  of  their 


forefathan,  and  live  chidly  by  fishing.  JFW.L 
c  18.— Fo^.  Maa^  %  c,%-PUd.  in  Pyr-— 
Plin.  8,  c.  6, 1.  15,  c  10,  1.  34,  c.  %—Uv.  13, 
c.  13,  dec.— ilfela,  3,  c.  ^.—S^ab.  €.— flbrot.  1, 
ep,  7,  V.  45.— ^Juifi.  V.H.^n^  90. 

Taricoeom,  a  fortified  town  of  JodBsa.  Cic 

ad  Div.  ISL  c.  11. Several  towns  also  on 

the  coast  of  Egypt  bore  this  name  from  their 
pieiOing  fish.    Bsrod&t,  2,  c.  15,  &c. 

Tabpsivs  mohb,  a  hill  at  Rome,  about  80  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  Bo- 
mans  threw  down  their  condenmed  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  Tbrpeta,  who  was 
buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Capiioline 
hill.  lAV.  6,  c.  90.— IrfWftMi.  7,  v.  75a— Fwy 
JBn.  8,  V.  347  and  658. 

TARannm,  now  Tuirekuta,  a  town  of  Etm- 
ria,  built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  JEneas 
against  Tumus.  TaraoiniusPriseuswasbom 
or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a  Roman 
colony  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Strab.  5. 
—Pltn,  2,  c.  95.— I.W.  1.  c  34, 1.  97,  c.  4. 

TARRAaNA,  a' town  or  Latium,  in  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Volsci  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Pontiae 
marshes.  Ks  early  name,  perhaps,  when  it  was 
yet  a  Volscian  town,  was  Amur, and  ''we  leam 
from  Horace  that  this  city  stood  on  the  lofty 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem  TYmt' 
eina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
first  named  Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation  in- 
dicative of  the  rnggedness  of  its  situation.  Ovid 
calls  it  Trachas.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  this  cibr  is  from  Polybius; 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  mst  treatv  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  ana  Carthagin- 
ians, enumerates  Tarracina  among  the  lAtin 
cities  in  the  alliance  of  the  former.  Tarracina 
subsequently  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval 
station ;  its  port  is  noticed  by  Livy,  and  it  is 
classed  by  tnat  historian  with  those  colonies 
which  were  required  to  furnish  sailors  and 
stores  for  the  Roman  fleet.  The  garrison  of 
Tarracinajoined  Caesar  in  his  march  to  Brun- 
dusium. From  Tacitus  we  leam  that  it  was  a 
municipium;  and  the  efforts  made  by  thepaities 
of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  possession 
of  this  town,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  very  nnportant  post  The 
poets  invariably  call  it  Anxur."    Cram, 

Tarraco,  now  Tarragona^  a  ciUr  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  there.  The  province  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarraconensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines.  Hispania  T^rra- 
emcTisis,  which  was  also  called  uy  the  Romans 
Hispania  Citerior^  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  sea  of  the.Cantabra 
on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and  Bsetica  on  the 
south.  Martial.  10,  ep.  104,  1.  13,  ep.  IIR— 
JMfete,9,c.6.    fiW.  3,  V.  360, 1. 15,  V.  177. 

Tarragonbnsis,  a  principiad  provincial  divi- 
sion of  Hispania,  after  its  subjugation  to  Roma. 
Vid.  Hispania. 

Tarstob,  a  river  of  Troas.    Sirab, 

Tarsus,  now  TVsrasw,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on 
the  Cydnus,  founded  by  Triptolemus  and  a  colo- 
ny of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Sardanapa- 
lus,  or  by  Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celd>rated  for 
the  great  men  it  produced.  It  was  once  the  rival 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  in  litaiatare  and  tho 
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4kQ^  of  die  polite  mm.  The  people  of  Tareos  |  wMch  Appian  calls  Taunista,  was  taken  and 
wished  to  inmtiate  themselves  into  the  fiivoar  j  plundered  by  that  general,  after  an  ineffectnal 
of  J.  Gttsar  oy  firiog  the  name  of  Juliopolis  to  i  resistance  of  three  days.    As  a  Roman  colony, 


their  city,  but  it  was  soon  lost.  Luean,  3,  y. 
ia.^Maa,  1,  c  l3.^Strab,  14. 

TAanBssus,  a  place  in  Hispaiua,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  so  much  dispute,  that  it  is 
not  clearly  known  whether  it  was  a  town  or  a 
district.  It  is  probable  that  the  ports  to  which 
the  Phoenicians  first  were  accustomed  to  trade 
upon  the  sotuhem  coast  received  this  name,  and 
the  jealous  care  with  which  they  concealed  the 
sources  of  their  commercial  profit,  encouraged 
the  discordant  conjectures  or  those  who  repre- 
sented it  now  as  an  iMand  in  the  farthest  west, 
and  now  as  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  province.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Bossi  and  Depping, 
which  we  embrace,  and  which  assigns  to  ail  the 
Phcenician  colonies  in  Spain  the  epithet  of  Tar- 
tessos,  we  may  suppose  tnat  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  fVom  Caipe,  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  and  each  of  the  principal  towns  by  which 
it  was  distinguished  for  a  time,  were  known  by 
this  name  so  long  as  they  were  known  by  name 
alone.  This  would  reconcile  all  difference  of 
opinion,  and  conciliate  the  reasons  which  are 
brought  to  prove  that  the  appellation  of  Tartes- 
sus  belonged  to  Carteia,  with  those,  equally 
strong,  which  make  it  clear  that  the  island  of 
Gadir  and  the  city  of  Gades  were  frequently 
designated  by  that  term.  The  Romans  like- 
wise mistook  it  for  the  island  of  Efythea;  and 
many  supposed,  which  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  town  to  which  this  name  peculiarly  belonged 
was  situate  upon  the  month  of  the  Bastis,  oi>po- 
aite  the  more  famous  cit^  of  Gades.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
this  point;  and,  if  there  had  been  once  a  town, 
that  Dore  this  title,  to  indicate  its  site.  Mannert 
supposes  that  it  was  the  same  as  Hispalis,  the 
modem  StoiUe.    Bosai.  St.  Spagna. 

Taruana,  a  town  of  Ghiul,  now  T^rrowen  in 
Artois. 

Tarvibium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  TVeviso  in 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tatta,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Galatia. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  in  Germany,  now  Bey- 
rich  or  Hoche,  opposite  Menlz^  TacU.  1,  Ann. 
c.  56. 

Tauri,  apeople  of  European  Sarmatia.  who 
inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sacrificed 
all  stran^Ts  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  god- 
dess, which  they  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
from  heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Strab.  l^.—'Btrodot. 
4,  c.  99,  Ac— i»/«,  2,  c.  1.— P<MM.  3,  c.  16.— 
BSwip.  Iphig.'-Ovid.  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  3,  v.  80. 
— fiW.  14,  v.  Q60.—Jun>.  15,  v.  116. 

TaurIca  CHBRsoNEStn.  Vid.  TofuH  and 
Cherstynemis. 

Taurtni,  the  inhabitants  of  Taurinum,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gkiul,  now  called  7Vn»,  in 
Piedmont.  SU.  3,  v.  646.  "  The  Taurini  prob- 
abhr  occupied  both  banks  of  the  P0,  but  espe- 
cially the  country  situated  between  that  river 
and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  river  Orcns,  Orea, 
to  the  east,  wnile  the  position  of  Fines,  AvUia- 
9ia,  given  bv  the  Itineraries,  fixed  their  limit  to 
the  west,  ^e  Taurini  a>e  first  mentioned  in 
history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  alter 
bk  descent  flrom  the  Alps ;  asd  their  oapitd, 


it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta 
Taurinorum,  which  is  easily  recognised  in  that 
of  Toriiho^  the  present  capital  of  FiedmonL^ 
Crem. 

TAURoiflNiuM,  a  town  of  Sicily^  between 
Messana  and  Catania,  built  by  the  Zancleans, 
Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Dlony- 
sius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  fiunous  for  the  fine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost 
the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
their  prospects.  There  is  a  small  river  near 
ii  called  Tam,rom.inivA,    Diod.  16. 

Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as  to 
extent.  "  The  mountains  of  Taurus^  accord- 
ing to  all  the  descri{>tions  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
tended from  the  fiontiersof  India  to  the  .£ffean 
Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out  from 
mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
winded,  like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  on  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other.  Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of 
this  line  according  to  Pliny ;  but  Strabo,  who 
was  better  informra,  traced  the  principal  chain 
of  Taurus  between  the  basins  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  Auraxes,  observing  that  a  detached 
chain  of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Mosckin  moun- 
tains, runs  in  a  southern  direction  and  joins 
the  Taurus.  Modem  accounts  represent  this 
junction  as  not  very  marked.  Strabo,  who  was 
bom  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  as  far 
as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Oordveney  or  Koordistanf  as  a  very  elevated 
country,  crowned  with  several  chains  of  moun- 
tains, all  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  *  Armenia 
and  Media,'  says  he,  *  are  situated  upon  Tau- 
rus.' This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Koordistan,  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  out 
extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of 
Kerman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Oihon  and  the  Indus  on  the  other.  By 
thus  considering  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as  a  chain,  the  tes- 
timonies of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  reconcil- 
ed with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia; 
the  one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Euphrates  near  Sambsata;  the  other 
borders  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  leavingonly  nar^ 
row  plains  between  it  and  that  sea.  These  two 
chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Tan- 
rus,  and  the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients, 
or  the  mountain  T\:heldir  or  Keldir  of  the  mo- 
dems, are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
behreen  the  towns  of  Svwas,  Tocat,  and  £a»- 
sarui,  by  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Argaens^ 
now  named  Argis-Dag^  whose  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  which, 
under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows  an  elevation  of 
.  from  9  to  10,000  feet.  The  centre  of  Asia  re- 
'  sembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  chaini 
of  mountains.  Here  we  find  salt  marsheSj  and 
rivers  which  have  no  outlets.  It  contains  a 
number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of  which  Strabo 
has  deaeribed  under  the  name  of  the  plain  ai 
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Bdgaikime.  *  The  cold  there/  says  he,  '  pre- 
Tenis  the  fruit  trees  fVom  thriving,  whilst  oUve- 
ftees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3000  stadia 
more  to  the  north.'  Modern  traveUers  have  also 
found  very  extensive  elevated  plains  through- 
out the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the 
south,  towards  Konieh,  or  in  the  north,  towards 
Angora.  But  all  the  borders  of  this  plateau 
constitute  so  many  chains  of  mountains,  which 
sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  sometimes 
extend  across  the  lower  plains.  The  chain 
which,  breaking  off  at  once  from  mount  Argss- 
11S  and  from  Anti-Taurus,  boimds  the  ancient 
Cilicia  to  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  seve- 
ral languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.  The  elevation 
of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before 
the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the  snow. 
Diodorus  details  the  frightful  ravines  and  preci- 

?ices  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going  from 
!ilicia  into  Cappadocia.  Modem  travellers, 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
now  called  Ala-Dagh^  represent  it  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  Apennines  and  mount  Hemus.  It 
sends  off*  to  the  west  several  branches,  some  of 
which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  Cragus,  and  the  M^isicysies  of 
the  ancients,  in  Lycia ;  the  others,  greatly  in- 
ferior in  elevation,  extend  to  the  coast  of  the 
Archipelago,  opposite  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes.  To  the  east,  mount  Amanus,  now 
the  Almadaghf  a  detached  branch  of  the  Tau- 
rus, separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only 
two  narrow  passes,  the  one  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  other  close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  an- 
swers to  the  Amanian  defiles  (Pylae  Amanioe) 
of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Sy- 
ria. The  latter,  with  their  perpendicular  and 
pesiked  rocks,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
visited  by  modem  travellers.  Two  other  chaiins 
of  mountains  are  sent  off*  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateau.  The  one  is  the  Baifa- 
Dagh  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the  TSno- 
hbSf  the  MessogiSy  and  the  Sipyhn  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl- 
ands of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extending 
in  a  northwest  direction,  presents  more  elevat- 
ed summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Ida  and  Olvmpus  (of  Mysia).  Lastly,  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  plateau  is  propelled  towards  the 
Black  Sea,  and  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
OigassySj  now  Elkas-Dagh^  a  chain  which  fills 
with  its  branches  all  the  space  between  the  San- 

Sirius  and  the  Halys.  The  summits  retain 
eir  snow  until  August.  The  ancients  highly 
extol  the  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from  the 
Sangarius  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  nothing 
bat  granite  rocks."    MalU-Brwn. 

Tazila,  (jiluT.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.    Strab.  15. 

Tatgetos,  or  Taygeta,  {omm,S  a  mountain 
of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus.  "  It  forms  part 
of  a  lofty  ridge,  which  traversing  the  whole  of 
Laconia  from  ine  Arcadian  frontier  terminates 
in  the  sea  at  Cape  Tsnarum.  Its  elevation 
was  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  seen 
Arom  a  fragment  of  the  Cjrprian  verses  preserv- 
ed by  the  scholiast  of  Pindar.  This  great 
■oantain  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beasts 
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for  the  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated 
race  of  hounoe,  so  much  valued  by  the  MnriAnf* 
on  account  of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of 
scent.  It  also  furnished  a  beautiful  green  mar- 
ble, much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
terrible  earthquake  wnich  desolated  T.«<»f>ni«^ 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  is  related  that 
immense  masses  of  rock,  detaching;  themselves 
irom  the  mountain,  caused  dreatuul  devasta- 
tion in  their  fall,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus.  The 
principal  summit  of  Taygetus,  named  Tale- 
tum,  rose  above  Bryseae.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  of- 
fered to  that  planet.  This  point  is  probably  the 
same  now  called  St.  EUaz,  Two  otherparts  of 
the  mountain  were  called  Evoras  and  I'heras. 
Mr.  DodweU  says, '  Taygetus  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  south,  uniting  to  the  north 
with  the  chain  of  Lycaeum,  and  terminating 
its  opposite  point  at  the  Taenarian  promontorv. 
Its  western  side  rises  from  the  Messenian  gulf, 
and  its  eastern  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  of 
Amyclae^  from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  add- 
ing considerably  to  its  apparent  height,  which 
is  probably  inferior  only  to  Pindns  and  Olym- 
pus. It  is  visible  from  Zac3rnthus,  which,  m  a 
straight  line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty- 
four  miles.  The  northern  crevices  are  cover- 
ed with  snow  during  the  whole  year.  Its  out- 
line, particularly  as  seen  from  the  north,  is  of  a 
more  serrated  form  than  the  other  Grecian 
mountains.  It  has  five  principal  summits, 
whence  it  derives  the  modem  name  of  PenU- 
dactylos* "     Cram. 

TisANUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also  SuUci» 
n«m,  to  be  distinguished  from  another  town  of 
the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
rights  of  citizenship  were  extended  to  it  under 
Augustus.  Cic.  Clveni.  9  and  69,  PhiL  12,  c 
IL—Horai.  I,  ep.  l.—Plin.  31,  c.  2.— lit?.  fi% 
C.27. 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  ftrom  36  different  sources,  some  of  which 
are  hot  and  others  cold.  "  At  the  head  of  this 
river,  Darius,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  erect- 
ed a  pillar,  with  an  inscription  pronouncine 
the  waters  of  the  Tearus  to  be  the  purest  and 
best  in  the  universe,  as  he  himself  was  the  fair- 
est of  men."    Cram. 

Techrs,  a  mountain  of  Pontus,  from  which 
the  10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Xenaph.  Anab.  4. 

Trctosages,  or  TEcrosIajB,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was  tne  mo- 
dem ToviUnise.  They  received  the  name  of 
Tectosags  qaod  sagis  tegererUur.  Some  of  them 
passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  Hercynian  forest,  and  another  colony  pass- 
ed into  Asia.  (  Vid.  Galalia.)  The  Tectosa- 
gae  were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome 
under  Brennns,  and  who  attempted  some  time 
ailer,  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
At  their  retum  home  from  Greece  they  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it, 
to  throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plan- 
der  they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excur- 
sions. Cos.  BeU.  G.  6.  c.  23.— S^tf*.  4.— Oifc 
de  Nat.  D.  S.-^IAv.  38,  c  l6.^Flor,  2,  c  IL— 
Jitf^.32. 
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^TfiGti,  or  Tmjba,  now  Mtfl^M,  a  town  of 
An^ftia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Te- 
ffeates,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Altus.  The  gi^Atic  bones  of  Ores- 
tes were  found  buried  there,  and  removed  to 
Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped  there ; 
and  there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus, 
had  each  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed TYgeatesi  and  the  epithet  TegtBa  is  ^ven  to 
Atalanta,  as  a  native  of  the  place.  Ovtd.  MU. 
8,  fab.  7.— JFVwe.  0,  v.  531.— Vir^.  JRn.  6,  v. 
993.— S«rfl*.  8.— Paf«.  8  c.  46,  &c. 

TcLcmNEs,  a  people  or  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the 
inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea. 
They  were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the 
gods.  The  Telchinians  insulted  Venus,  for 
which  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a  sudden 
fury,  and  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all  by  a  del- 
uge.   Diod.—Ovid.  Mst.  7,  v.  365,  &c. 

Telebo-e,  or  Teleboes,  a  people  of  Greece. 
^  The  Teieboee,  or  Taphii,  as  they  are  likewise 
called,  are  more  particularly  spoken  of  as  in- 
habiting the  western  coast  of  Acamania,  the 
islands  called  Taphiusse,  and  the  Echinades. 
Thev  are  generally  mentioned  as  a  maritime 
people,  adaicted  to  piracy.  They  were  con- 
<querea  by  Amphitryon,  as  the  inscription  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  attests  :-^ 

'A/i^(r^«y  /  M$vn  vUtpoud  TifX«/9o<ici>y."  Cram. 

Telmesscs,  or  Telmissub,  a  town  of  Lycia. 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  ana 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.    Cic.  de  div.  1. — 

Strab.  \i.^Liv.  37,  c.  16. Another  in  Ca- 

fia. A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Telo  martius,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Gaul, 
now  TbuLen. 

Temenivm,  a  place  in  Argolis,  where  Teme- 
fius  was  buried. 

Tem&noS,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
called  Temeiutes,  had  a  statue.  Cic.  in  verr. 
4,c53.— Surf.  Tib.lL 

Teussa,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus. XL  Ano- 
ther in  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines 
of  copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  Cic.  Verr.  5,  c  15.— Lw.  34,  c.  35.— 
mmer.  Od.  1,  v.  184.— Ovu2.  Fast.  5,  v.  441. 
MBi.  7.  T.  907.— JMfeto,  2,  c.  4.—S^rab.  6. 

Temnos,  a  town  of  .£olia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hermus.   Berodot.  1,  c.  49.— Cic.  Place.  18. 

Tebipe,  (plur.)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
mount  Olymuus  at  the  north,  and  O^a  at  the 
south,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  flows 
into  the  JEgean.  *  *  It  is  a  defile,'  says  Livy, 
'of  difficult  access,  even  though  not  guarded  by 
an  enemy ;  for,  besides  the  narrowness  of  the 
pass  for  nve  miles,  where  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  a  beast  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both 
in  the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look  down 
the  precipice.  Their  terror  is  also  increased  by 
the  depth  and  roar  of  the  Peneus  rushing  through 
the  midst  of  the  gorge.'  *  The  vale  of  Tempe,' 
says  Mr.  Hawkms,  *is  generally  known  in  Tbcs- 
aaly  by  the  name  of  Bogaz.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  Lycostomo.  The  Turkish 
word  BogaZy  which  signifies  a  pass  or  straU^ 
19  Hmited  to  that  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Peneus  where  the  vale  is  reduced  to  yeiy  nar- 
towdmieiisions.    This  part  answers  to  onr  idea 


of  a  rocky  dell,  and  is  in  length  about  two  mileft. 
The  breadth  of  the  Peneus  is  generally  about 
fiAy  yards.  The  road  through  the  Bogaz  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  art,  nature  having  lell  only 
sufficient  room  for  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  scenery,  of  which  every  reader  of  classical 
literature  has  formed  so  lively  a  picture  in  his 
imagination,  consists  of  a  dell  or  deep  glen,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  rise  very  steeply  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  towering  height  of 
these  rocky  and  well- wooded  acclivities  above 
the  spectator,  the  contrast  of  lines  e^ibited  by 
their  folding  successively  over  one  another,  and 
the  winding  of  the  Peneus  between  them,  pro- 
duce a  very  striking  effect.  The  scenery  itsell 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  generally  conceived  of  it ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  .£lian  has  given  rise  to  expecta- 
tions which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realized. 
In  the  fine  description  which  that  writer  has 
given  us  of  Tempe,  he  seems  to  have  failed 
chiefly  in  the  general  character  of  its  scenery, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  savage  gran- 
deur, rather  than  by  its  beauty  and  amenity.' 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  should 
not  consider  the  vale  of  Tempe  as  distinct  from 
the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  traverses  be- 
tween mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  *  After  riding  nearly  an 
hour  close  to  the  bay  in  which  the  Peneus  dis- 
charges itself,  we  tamed,'  says  Professor  Palm- 
er, *  south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  an  opening, 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  entrance  to  a 
vale,  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of 
Tempe.  The  country  bein^  serene,  we  were  able 
to  view  the  scene  from  various  situations.  The 
best  view  is  from  a  small  hill,  about  one  mile 
south  from  the  chasm.  Looking  east,  you  have 
then  Ossa  on  your  right  hand :  on  your  left,  a 
circling  ridge  of  Ol3rmpus,  clothed  with  wood 
and  rich  herbage,  terminates  in  several  eleva> 
tions,  which  diminish  as  they  approach  the 
opening  before  mentioned.  In  the  front  is  the 
vale,  intersected  by  the  Peneus,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  beauties,  so  concentrated  as 
to  present  under  one  view  a  scene  of  incompa- 
rable eflfect.  The  length  of  the  vale,  measured 
from  the  station  to  the  opening  by  which  we 
entered,  I  estimate  at  three  miles :  its  greatest 
breadth  at  two  miles  and  a  half.'  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  generally  received  notion  among 
the  ancients,  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was 
caused  by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature, 
which,  bursting  asunder  the  great  mountain- 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were 
pent  up,  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea ; 
*  This  important  pass,'  says  the  historian,  *  was 
guarded  by  four  different  fortresses.  The  first 
was  Gk>nnus,  placed  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
defile.  The  next  Condylon,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable.  The  third,  named  Charax,  stood 
near  the  town  of  Lapathus.  The  fourth  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  route,  where  the  gorge  is 
narrowest,  and  could  ensily  be  defended  by  ten 
armed  men.^  These  strong  posts  were  unac' 
countably  abandoned  by  Perseus,  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  penetrated  intoPieriaoy  a  pass  in  the 
chain  of  Ol3rmpus."    Cram. 

TiMinos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
iEgean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
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•boot  19  miks  from  Sigsram,  and  66  milesnoitli 
firom  Lesbos.  It  was  aDcieDtljjr  called  Lmco- 
pkryt.  It  became  famous  during  the  Trojan 
war,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed 
themselves  the  more  efiectoally  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  they  were  returned  home 
without  finishing  the  siege.  Bomer.  Od.  3,  v. 
S&.-^Diod.  6.'-S^«6.  V^.^Virg.  M%.  %  ▼.  31. 
^Ooid,  Md,  1,  V.  540, 1. 13,  v.  Xf^.-^MOa,  % 
c  7. 

Tufos,  a  small  island  in  the  i&gean.  near 
Andros,  called  Opkiuua,  and  also  Bydrussa, 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was 
also  called  Tenos.  Strab.  10.— Mer^  3,  c.  7. 
-Ow^.  MeL  7,  V.  409. 

Tbnttra,  {jdwr.^  and  Tentyris,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  considerably  south  of 
Thebes.  "  It  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in 
itself,  but  travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins 
found  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it  Bruce, 
Norden,  and  Sa  vary,  agree  in  identifying  it  with 
the  modem  Denderak.  The  remains  of  three 
temples  still  exist.  The  largest  is  in  a  singu- 
larly good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just 
proportions.  It  is  the  first  and  most  magni- 
ficent Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen  In  ascending 
the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as  of 
a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines 
to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  Museum.  As  for  the  zodiacs  or  ce- 
lestial planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high 
antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  antiquary 
has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander."  Malte- 
Bfun. 

Tkntyra,  {maius  Temp)rra),  a  place  of 
Thrace,  opposite  Samothrace.    OvuL  TVisl,  1, 

el.  9,  V.  ar 

Teob,  or  Tbios,  now  Sigagik^  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities  oi  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon 
and  Hecatsus.  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
of  Miletus.  According  to  Pliny,  Teos  was  an 
island.  Slrab.  U,-^Msla,  1,  c.  H.—Paus.  7, 
«.  Z.^jBliaii.  V.  H.  8,  c.  b.--Horat.  1.  Od.  17, 
▼.  18. 

Taremtus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  had 
an  altar.     Ovid.  F\ut.  1,  y.  504. 

Teroeste,  and  Terqestum,  now  TViesU, 
a  town  of  Venetia,  belonging  to  the  Cami,  on 
the  bay  called  from  this  town  Uie  Sinus  Terges- 
ticus.    Paterc.  2,  c.  llO.—Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

TsRiOLf,  a  small  town  of  Rhaetia,  in  the 
valley  of  Venosca,  towards  the  springs  of  the 
Adige  in  lyrol^  which  derives  its  name  from 
this  incoDsiderable  place. 

Terracina.     Vid,  Tarracina. 

Tbtrapous,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 

Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  di- 

Tided  into  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which 

resembled  a  city.    Some  apply  the  word  Co 
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Spends,  whieh  eootained  the  fovr  lam  cities 
of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  lAodicea,  Apamea, 

and  Seleucia  in  Pieria. The  name  of  four 

towns  in  the  north  of  Attiat.    Strab,     Vid.  Do- 
ris. 

TfiTRicA,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines.  near  the 
river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  ragged  and  difi&cuU 
of  access,  whence  the  epithet  THrieus  was  ap- 

Slied  to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melancholy 
isposition.     Vvrg.  JS9».  7,  v.  713. 

TEUCRi,  a  name  giyen  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer  their  long.  The  Teucri  appear  lo 
have  been  of  the  earliest  race  of  Phry^pans,  who 
were  all,  as  is  most  probable,  of  Thracian  origin; 
nor  was  the  connexion  perhupe  entirely  lost  at 
the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  if  the  Asiatics 
received  from  Thrace  an  early  colony,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  soon  repaid  the  debL 
and  that  the  Teucri  from  the  Troad  extendea 
themselves  widely  oyer  the  countries  of  Thrace, 
occasioning  the  most  radical  changes,  and  es- 
tablishing the  most  enduriug  characteristics 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  were  iden- 
tified.    Virg.  jEn.  1,  y.  43  and  839. 

TEncTERi,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  east 
of  the  Rhine.     Tacit  de  Germ.  c.  93. 

Teomessus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia^  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  Herculea, 
when  youDg,  killed  an  enormous  lion.  SiaL 
Tfub.l.y.m. 

TEnroBURoiENsis  SALTOs,  a  forest  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  Ems  and  JUp^f  where  Va- 
rus and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  T\MeU. 
An.  1,  c.  60. 

Tedtoni,  and  Tbi7t5nbb,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  the  Cimbri  made  incuraoDS 
upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies. 
They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Map 
rius,  and  an  infinite  number  made  priaonera 
Vid.  Cimbri,  Cic.  pro  Mtmil.  Flor.  3,  c  3.— 
Plut.  in  jMdr.^Miirtial.  14,  ep.  36.  Plin.A,  c. 
14.  In  the  limited  sense  of  a  tribe  or  a  nation, 
the  Teutones  may  be  described  as  aboye;  bat 
as  one  of  the  great  original  stocks  from  whidh 
springs  the  population  of  Europe,  they  daim  an 
extent  nf  country  overspreading  a  large  portion 
of  Germany  in  the  widest  extent  to  which  that 
name  has  ever  been  applied,  while  they  stretch 
beyond  the  era  of  history  in  their  influence 
on  the  formation  of  nations  and  of  languages. 
Vid.  Ewropa, 

Thalamb,  a  town  of  Messenia,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Plmt,  i»  Agid. 

Thapsacus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

Thapsus,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  where 
Scipio  and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Caesar.  Sil 

3,  y.  261.— I,w.  89,  c.  30, 1,  33,  c.  48. IL  A 

town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

Thasos,  or  Thabus,  a  small  island  in  the 
£gean,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
month  of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  ofJEria,  Odonis^  JEUkna,  Ade^  ^S^S^ 
Ch  tf^,  and  Ceresis,  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos from  Thasusthe  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his  sister 
Europa.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  so  uncommonly  fruitful,  that  the  fer- 
tility of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its  wine 
was  uniyersally  esteemed,  and  its  marble  quar- 
ries were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as  its 
mines  of  gold  and  sOyer.  The  capital  of  the 
island  was  also  called  Thasos.    Xiio.  33,c3d. 
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•Bd  ».** AroM.  %  e.  4M.— JIMa,  %  c.  7.— 

G.3  ¥.91.— a  Aip.  Ci».  a 

Tha0maci>  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Mm- 
liac  gnlf.    Liv.  32^  e.  4. 

TsfiBJE)  C^'"*'^))  ^  a  celebrated  cit]^  the  capi- 
tal of  Bceotia.  situate  on  the  banks  or  the  river 
Ismeniu.  "b  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital 
of  Boeotia,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Cadmus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cadioeia,  which  in  aftertimes  was  confined  to 
the  citadel  only.  Lvcophron,  however,  who 
terms  it  the  eity  of  Calydnns,  from  one  of  its  an- 
cient kiags,  kaad  us  to  su|moBe  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmus.  Nonnus 
affirms  that  Cadmus  called  his  city  Thebes  af- 
ter the  Egyptian  town  of  the  same  name.  He 
also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the 
account  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other 
writers,  who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Besieged  by  the  Argive  chiels,  the  allies  of  Po- 
lynices,  the  Thebaos  successfully  resisted  their 
attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a  signal  victory ; 
but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven 
warriors,  having  raised  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was 
on  this  occasion  taken  by  assault,  and  sacked. 
It  was  invested  a  third  lime  by  the  Grecian 
army  under  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Platsa ; 
but  on  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  proved 
themselves  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  confederates 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  territory.  Many 
Tears  after,  the  Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and 
held  by  a  division  of  Laeedsmonian  troops, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates.  Philip,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chaeronea,  placed 
a  garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  they  revolted  against  that  prince, 
who  stormed  their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  in  the  second  year  of  the  111th  Olym- 
piad, or  336  B.  C.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
It  was  restored  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  generously  contributed 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  other  towns,  picsear- 
ehus  has  given  us  a  very  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  great 
ci^  about  this  period.  *  Thebes,'  says  he,  *  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  is  about 
seventy  stadia  in  circuit ;  its  shape  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  its  appearance  somewhat  gloomy. 
This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  bat  it  has  been 
lately  reconstructed,  and  the  streets  laid  out 
afresh,  having  been  three  times  overthrown,  as 
history  relates,  on  account  of  the  pride  and  stub- 
bornness of  its  mhabitants.  It  possesses  great 
advantages  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  since  it'is 
plentiftiUy  provided  with  water,  and  abonods  in 
green  pastures  and  hills;  it  contains  also  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  of  Greece.  Two 
rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrierate  the 
whole  surrounding  plain.  Water  is  also  con- 
veyed by  pipes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus, 
fh>m  the  Cadmeian  citadel.  Such  is  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  are  noble-minded  and  wonder- 
Ihlly  sanguine  in  all  the  concerns  of  life;  but 
they  are  bold,  insolent,  proud,  and  hasty  in  com- 


ing to  blows,  either  with  foreigners  or  their  M^ 
low-townsmen.  They  turn  their  backs  iqxKi 
every  thing  which  is  connected  with  justice,  and 
never  think  of  settling  disputes,  which  may 
arise  in  the  business  of  life,  by  argument,  but 
by  audaciousness  and  violence.  If  any  injury 
has  been  sustained  by  athletes  in  the  games, 
they  put  off  any  inquiry  into  the  business  until 
the  regular  time  of  their  trials,  which  occurs 
only  every  thirty  years  at  most.  If  any  one  was 
to  make  public  mention  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  did  not  immediately  afterwards  take  his  de- 
parture, but  were  to  remain  the  shortest  space 
of  time  iu  the  city,  those  who  opposed  the  trial 
would  socm  find  meansof  assailing  hun  at  night, 
and  despatching  him  by  violent  means.  As- 
sassinations indeed  take  place  amongst  them  on 
the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Theban  people.  There  are,  however, 
amongst  them  worthy  and  high-minded  men, 
who  deserve  the  warmest  regard.  The  women 
are  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  all 
Greece,  from  the  stateliness  of  their  forms  and 
the  graceful  air  with  which  they  move.  That 
part  of  their  apparel  which  covers  the  head  ap- 
pears to  hide  the  face  as  a  mask,  for  the  eyes  on- 
ly are  visible,  and  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  veil,  which  is  always 
white.  Their  hair  is  fair,  aifd  tied  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  called  by  the 
natives  lampadium ;  it  is  a  light  shoe,  not  deep, 
but  low,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fastened 
with  thongs,  so  that  the  feet  appear  almost  na- 
ked. In  society  they  resemble  more  the  women 
of  Sicyon  than  what  vou  wotild  expect  of  those 
of  Boeotia.  The  sound  of  their  voice  is  extreme- 
ly soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the 
men  is  harsh  and  grating.  Thebes  Ls  a  most 
agreeable  city  to  pass  the  summer  in,  for  it  has 
abundance  of  water,  and  that  very  cool  and 
fresh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  besides  well  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  winds ;  has  a  most  ver- 
dant appearance,  and  abounds  in  summer  and 
autumnal  fruits.  In  the  winter,  however,  it  is 
a  most  disagreeable  place  to  live  in,  from  being 
destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  mucn  visited 
snow,  and  very  muddy.  Thepopulation  of 
le  city  may  have  been  lietween  50  and  60,000 
souls.  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
reduced  and  empoverisbod  by  the  rapacious 
Sylla.  Strabo  amrms,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village.  When  Pausanias 
visited  Thebes,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples, 
the  acropolis  being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls 
however  remained  standing,  as  well  as  the  seven 
gates,  which  were  the  Elecirides,  Proetides, 
Neitides,  Crcnasae,  Hypsistae,  Ogygiae,  and  Ho- 
moloides.  Apollodorus,  instead  of  the  Neitides, 
names  the  Oncaides,  but  .£schylus  has  both 
the  Neitides  and  Oncaides.  The  latter  are 
therefore  more  probably  the  Ogygiae.  Those 
which  he  calls  Boreae,  or  the  northern  gates,  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Homoloian,  which  led 
towards  Thessalj,  and  took  their  name  from 
mount  Homole  m  that  country.  The  Elec- 
trides  looked  towards  Plataea,  the  Neitides  to 
ThespisB,  and  the  Praetides  to  Euboea.  Near 
the  Homoloian  gates  was  a  hill  and  temple  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  Ismenios,  and  noticed  by 
several  writers.   Thel^though  nearly  desert. 
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ed  towards  the  decline  of  the  Ronuua  empire, 
appears  to  haye  been  of  some  note  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous 
towns  of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it 
mva,  *  It  retains,  however,'  as  Dodwell  at;- 
sures  us,  *  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  former  mag. 
nifieence,  for  the  sacred  and  public  edifices, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others,  have  disap- 
peared. Of  the  walls  of  the  Cadmeia,  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  are  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians 
when  Cassander  restored  the  town.' "    Cram. 

II.  A  town  at  the  south  of  Troas,  built  by 

Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and  IfypifpUi- 
cia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilicians,  who 
occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war.  Cu/ri.  3,  c. 
A.—Uv.  37,  c.  l^.—Strab.  11. IIL  An  an- 
cient celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  call- 
ed also  HecaUm/pyloSy  on  account  of  its  hundred 
sates,  and  Diospolis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  ^ 
miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  ioto 
the  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  30,000 
fighting  men  and  200  chariots.  **  The  an- 
cient city  extended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  skin  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  similar 
elevation  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on 
the  west,  being  in  circumference  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  grandeur  of  Thebes 
must  now  be  traced  in  four  small  towns  or  ham- 
lets,— lAUcor^  Kamac^  Afcdinet  Abou^  and  Gor- 
noo.  In  approaching  the  temple  of  Luxor  from 
the  north,  tne  first  object  is  a  ma^ficent  gate- 
way, which  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
the  top  of  it  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  Kctmac^  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down,  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal site  of  Diospolis,  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital  which  remained  most  entire  in  the  days 
of  Sirabo.  The  temple  at  the  latter  place  has 
been  pronounced,  in  respect  to  its  magnitude 
and  the  beauty  of  its  several  parts,  as  unique  in 
the  whole  world.  But  Luxor  and  Kdmac  rep- 
resent only  one  half  of  ancient  Thebes.  Cm 
the  western  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
structures,  which,  although  they  may  be  less 
extensive,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  their 
style  of  architecture.  The  Memnonium,  the 
ruins  of  which  give  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
northern  Dair^  is  perha})s  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Theb^.  There  is  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  a  recent  visiter,  which  is  loo  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  detailing  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  temple  at 
Medinet  Abou  was  so  placed  as  to  be  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Luxor ^  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nile;  while  the  magnificent  structure  at 
Karnac  was  fronted  by  the  Memnonium  or 
temple  of  Dair.  Julia  Romilla,  Cecilia  Tre- 
boulla,  Pulitha  Balbima,  and  many  others,  at- 
test that  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Memnon, 
when  along  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his 
royal  consort  Sabina,  wnom  they  seem  to  have 
acconipanied  in  their  tour  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  person  writes,— I  hear  (audio)  the 
Memnon;  and  another  person,—!  hear  the 
Memnon  sitting  in  Thebes  opposite  to  Dia<?po- 
lis.  The  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  presents 
another  subject  worthy  of  attention,  and  quite 
characteristic  of  an  Egyptian  capital, — the  Ne- 
cropolis, or  City  of  the  Dead.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  Thebes  have  been  nearly 
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hollowed  oat,  in  order  to  supply  Uyahs  far  tht 
inhabitants:  while  an  adjoming  valley,  re- 
markable for  its  solitary  and  gloomy  nspectj 
appears  to  have  been  selected  by  persons  of 
rank,  as  the  receptacle  of  their  mortal  remains. 
Eveiy  traveller,  from  Bruce  down  to  the  latest 
tourist  who  has  trodden  in  his  steps,  luxuriates 
in  the  description  of  Gomoo,  with  its  excavated 
mountains,  and  dwells  with  minute  anxiety  on 
the  ornaments  which  at  once  decorate  the  su- 
perb mausoleums  of  the  Beban  el  MeUmk^  and 
record  the  early  progress  of  Egyptian  science." 
RussdCs  Egypt, 

Thebais,  a  country  in  the  aouthem  parts  of 
Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Egypt. 
Vid.  Mgypbus^ 

THaMiscTRA,  a  town  of  Cammdocia,  at  the 
month  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to  the 
Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore  the 
same  name. 

Thbodonis,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  TTiim- 
vUUy  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodosu,  now  C^,  a  town  in  the  Gun- 
merian  Bosphorus.    Afe2a,  3,  c  1. 

TB£ODoaiop5uB,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius,  die. II.  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia.    Vi/i.  Resana, 

Thbop5lis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch.  be- 
cause Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Theri,  I.  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  JEgean 
Sea.f9JicientW called  CalUsta,nowSaniarin.  U 
was  called  Thera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Ante* 
sion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  La- 
cedaemon.  Pom.  3,  c.  l.—BerodotA.—Strab.  8L 
II.  A  town  of  Caria. 

Therapne,  or  Terapkb,  a  town  of  .Laconia, 
at  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Phcebeum.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Lacedaemon,  and  indeed  someau> 
thors  have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of  La- 
conia.  It  received  its  name  from  Therapne,  a 
daughter  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
bom  there,  and  on  that  account  they  are  some- 
times called  TTkerafnaifratres.  Poffu.  3,  c.  14. 
-^Ovid.  Fad.  5,  v.  223.— Sa.  6,  v.  903,  L  8,  v. 
414, 1.  13,  V.  ^,—Liv.  2,  c.  ie.--Di4fWfs.  Hal. 
2,  c.  49.— Ste<.  7,  Theb.  v.  793. 

Therma.  Vid,  Tkessalonica.  The  bay  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  T%er- 
mauSf  of  T%ermaicus  Smus^  and  ad  vances&r  in> 
to  the  country,  so  much  so  that  Pliny  has  named 
it  Macedonicus  Sifvus^  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
intimate  its  extent  Strab. — 7\icU,  Ami.  5,  c 
lO.^Oerfldot. 

Thermje,  {baths^  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 

were  the  baths  of  Selinus,  now  Sctacca. IL 

Another,  near  Panormus,  now  Tkemwni.  SiL 
14,  V.  23.— Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  35. 

ThermOdon,  now  TVmoA,  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, fallini?  into  the  Euxine  Sea  near  Themis- 

cyra. There  was  also  a  small  river  of  the 

same  name  in  Boeotla,  near  Tanagra,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Hitman.  Slrab.  11. — 
Herodot.  9,  c.  27.— iMfe^,  I,  c.  19.— Paw.  1,  c. 
1, 1.  9,  c.  19.— PftU.  in  Dem.—Virg.  JEn.  11,  v. 
659.— Opi<i.  Mst.  2,  v.  249,  dtc. 

THERMOpftf,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Phocis.  It  has  a  large 
ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  seaoD 
the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous  marshes^  be- 
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iag  in  the  narrowest  part  01U725  feet  in  breadth. 
ThermopylsB  receives  its  name  from  the  hathtUhs 
which  are  in  the  neighbonrhood.  It  is  celebra- 
ted for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  B.  C. 
480,  on  the  7ihof  Aagost,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attaclcs  of 
the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according  to  some  historians, 
amounted  to  five  millions.  There  was  also  an- 
other battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochub  king  of  Svria.  "  To  the  west 
of  Tnermopylae,"  says  Herodotus,  "  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.  To 
the  east  are  the  sea  and  some  marshes.  In  this 
defile  is  a  warm  spring,  called  Chytri  by  the  in- 
habitants, where  stands  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Phocians  to  defend  the  pass  against  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  came  from/Thesprotia  to  take  pos- 
session of  Thessaly^  then  named  JBolis.  Near 
Trachis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a 
plethrum,  or  fitly  feet ;  but  it  is  narrower  still, 
Doth  before  and  after  Thermopylae,  at  the  river 
Phoenix,  near  Anthele,  and  at  the  village  of 
Alpeni.'*  Berodot.  7,  a  176,  Ac—Sirab.  9.— 
Liv.  36,  c.  15.— iMfete,  2,  c  Z.^-PhU.  in  Cat.^ 
^jf^.—Pans.  7,  c.  15. 

Thermits,  a  town  of  iBtolia,  the  capital  pf 
the  country. 

Thespije,  now  Neocaric,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
**  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Helicon,  looking  towards  the  south  and  the 
Crisssan  gulf  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  Ho- 
mer, who  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Bceotian 
towns.  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history  for  their  brave  and  generous  conduct 
during  the  Persian  war.  .When  the  rest  of 
Bceoiia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone 
refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  to  his  depu- 
ties. The  troops  also  under  Leonidas,  whom 
they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
chose  rather  to  die  at  their  post  than  desert  their 
commander  and  his  heroic  followers.  Their 
city  was  in  consequence  burnt  by  the  Persians 
after  it  bad  been  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  re- 
ports that  Thespise  was  one  of  the  few  Boeotian 
towns  of  note  m  his  time.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  a.^certained  by  the  researches  of  recent 
travellers  that  the  ruins  of  ThespisB  are  occu- 
pied by  the  modem  Eremo  Castro.  Sir  W.  Gell 
remarlfs,  that  the  *  plan  of  the  city  is  distinctly 
visible.  It  seems  a  regular  hexagon,  and  the 
mound  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  wall,  is  per- 
fect A  great  put  of  the  plan  might  possibly 
be  discovered.'  Uodwell  says,  *  the  walls,  which 
are  almost  entirely  ruined,  enclose  a  small  cir- 
cular space,  a  little  elevated  above  the  plain, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  acropolis. 
There  are  the  remains  of  some  temples  in  the 
plain :  their  site  is  marked  by  some  churches 
that  are  cdm^Kised  of  ancient  fragments.'" 
Cram. 

TRE8PR6TU,  a  country  of  Epirus.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have  called  the 
streams  of  hell.  "  It  were  needless  to  attempt 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thesprotia ;  we 
must  therefore  be  cantent  with  ascertainingthat 
it  was  mainly  sitnated  between  the  river  Thy* 
amis  and  Acheron,  distingniahed  in  modem  ge- 
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ography  by  the  names  of  Calama  and  SouH  g 
while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of 
the  former  to  the  banks  of  the  Aous.  Of  all 
the  Epirotic  nations,  that  of  the  Thesproti  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  ancient.  1  nis  is  evi* 
dent  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone 
noticed  by  Homer,  while  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Molossians  and  Chaonians.  Herodotus 
also  affirms  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  descended  the  Thessalians,  who  ex- 
pelled the  .£olians  from  the  country  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Thessaly.  Thesprotia 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,  in  remote  timesi 
the  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  whence 
they  disseminated  themselves  over  several  parts 
of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy.  Even 
after  the  Pelasgic  name  had  become  extinct  in 
these  two  countries,  the  oracle  and  temple  of 
Dodona,  which  they  had  established  in  Thes- 
protia, still  remained  to  attest  their  former  ex- 
istence in  that  district.  We  must  infer  from  the 
passage  of  Homer  above  cited,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Thesprotia  was  at  first  monarchicaL 
How  long  this  continued  is  not  apparent  Some 
change  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the 
Thesproti  nor  the  Chaooes  were  subject  to 
kings.  Subsequently  we  may,  however,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  U^  included  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Molossian  princes."  Cram, — 
Homer,  Od,  14,  v.  315,— Straft.  7,  Ac.— Ftf«. 
I,  c.  ll,^lMcan.  3,  v.  179. 

Thessalu,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  difierent  at  different  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  "  it  bordered  towards  the 
nortn  on  Macedonia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cambunian  chain,  extending  from 
Pindus  to  mount  Olympus.  This  latter  moun- 
tain served  to  divide  the  nortbeastem  angle  of 
that  province  from  Pieria,  which,  as  was  observ- 
ed in  the  former  section,  formed  the  extremity 
of  Macedonia  to  the  southeast,  and  was  parted 
from  Thessaly  by  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus. 
The  chain  of  Pindus  formed  the  great  western 
barrier  of  Thessaly  towards  Epirus,  Athama- 
nia,  and  Aperantia.  On  the  south,  mount  GSta 
served  to  separate  the  Thessalian  Dolopes  and 
^nianes  from  the  northern  districts  of  .£tolia, 
as  far  as  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
borders  of  Locris.  The  eastern  side  was  clos- 
ed by  the  .£gean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  southem  shore  of  the  Maliac 
gulf  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the 
more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  /Bmonia,  and 
.£o1is ;  the  latter  referring  to  that  remote  pe- 
riod when  the  plainsof  Thessaly  were  occupied 
by  the  ^olian  Pelas^.  This  people  originally 
came,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  from  Thespro- 
tia, but  how  long  they  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country,  and  at  what  precise  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Thessaly,  cannot  perhaps 
now  be  determined.  In  the  poems  of  Biomer  it 
never  occurs,  although  the  several  principalities 
and  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  are 
there  distinctly  enumerated  and  described,  to- 
gether with  the  different  chiefs  to  whom  they 
were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are  as- 
signed to  Achilles ;  the  Melian  and  Pagassean 
territories  to  Protesilaus  and  Eumelus ;  Mag- 
nesia to  Pbiloctetes  and  Eurypylas;  Estioeooi 
and  Pelasgia  to  Medon,  and  the  sons  of  JEscu- 
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lapiiis,  with  other  petty  leaders.  It  is  from  Ho- 
mer therefore  thar  we  derive  the  earliest  isfor- 
nation  relative  to  the  history  of  this  fairest  por- 
tion of  Greece.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  a  new  consti- 
tntion,  dating  probably  from  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  expedition,  seems  to  have  heen  adopted 
b^  the  common  consent  of  the  Thessalian  states. 
They  agreed  to  unite  themselves  into  one  con- 
federatebody,  under  the 'direction  of  a  supreme 
magistrate,  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Tagna,  (javif)  and  elected  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  rrouDli  c .  The  details  of  this  federal  sys- 
tem are  little  koown ;  but  Strabo  assures  us  that 
the  Thessalian  confederacy  was  the  most  con- 
siderable as  well  as  the  earliest  society  of  the 
kind  established  in  Greece.  How  far  its  consti- 
tution was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Am- 
phictyonic  council  ii  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, since  we  are  so  liule  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  that  ancient  assembly. 
There  can  be  Utile  doubt,  however,  that  this 
singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of  a 
political  as  well  as  religious  nature,  first  arose 
among  the  states  of  Thessah,  as  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  nations  wiio  had  votes  in  the 
council  were  either  actuallyThessalians,  or  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  that  part  of  Greece, 
while  Sparta  was  struggling  to  make  head 
against  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which  Bceo- 
tiahad  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  which  it  had  never  possessed 
in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was 
effected,  apparently,  solely  by  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Ja.son,  who,  from  being  chief  or  tyrant 
of  Pherae.  had  risen  to  the  ranK  of  Tagos,  or 
commanaer  of  the  Thessalian  states.  By  his 
influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received 
the  accession  of  several  important  cities ;  and 
an  imposing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
heavy  armed  infantry,  and  light  troops  sufficient 
to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  other  resources  being  equally  effective, 
Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direction 
to  become  the  leading  power  of  Greece.  This 
brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power 
was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  Jason,  not 
long  after,  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he 
had  instituted;  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death, 
relapsed  into  that  stale  of  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance from  which  it  had  so  lately  emerged. 
On  the  death  of  Philip,  the  state  of  Thessaly, 
in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  me- 
mory, issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed 
to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
he  had  held  in  their  councils.  Thessaly  was 
preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  until  the 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  after  the  victory 
of  CynoscephalsB.  It  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  but  from 
that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its 
possession  was  still  disputed  by  Anliochus,  and 
again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly 
was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate 
of  the  empire  of  the  tmiverse  was  decided  in 
the  plains  of  Pharsalus.  With  the  exception, 
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perhaps,  of  Boeotia,  this  seems  to  hare  been  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Greece,  in  > 
wine,  oil,  and  com,  but  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  it  exported  a  considerable  quantity 
to  foreign  countries."  Cram.  The  mountains 
of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion,  and  the 
river  Peneus,  distinguish  this  part  of  Greece 
no  less  geographically  than  by  the  poetic 
and  classic  recollections  cotmected  with  those 
names.*'    Cram. 

TE88AU0TI8,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

Themalonica,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf 
It  was  "  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place  tmder 
the  name  of  Therme,  bywhich  it  was  Imown  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  .£schines, 
and  Scylax.  The  latter  speaks  also  of  the 
Thermsean  gulf.  Cassanderchanged  the  name 
of  Therme  to  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  But  Steph. 
Byz.  asserts  that  the  former  name  of  Th^a- 
lonica  was  Halia.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  Tegion  of  Macedonia. 
Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles  from  Dyrrhachi- 
um,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  hainour  well 
placed  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  which  connect  the  histonr 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St  Paul. 
Pliny  describes  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city,  and 
Lucian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns. 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  sod 
capital  of  the  prsefect  of  niyricum.''    Cram. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  JStolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Achelous.    Pohb.  5. 

Thirmida,  a  town  of  Numiaia,  where  Hlemp- 
sal  was  slain.    Sal.  Jug.  3. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in  Ionia, 
where  the  CTammarian  Daphitas  was  suspended 
on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  language  against  kings 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  proverb  one 
a  T%orace.    Slrab.  14. 

Thornax,  a  mountain  of  ArgoIiK.  It  received 
its  name  ft-om  Thomax,  a  nymph  who  became 
mother  of  Buphagus,  by  Japetus.  The  moun- 
tain was  afterwards  called  Coccygia,  because 
Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a  cuckoo. 
Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

TmilcEs,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  Vid. 
TTkroHa. 

THRAaA.  "  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Thrace  all 
that  large  tract  of  country  which  lay  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Danube  from  west  to  east, 
and  between  the  chain  of  mount  Hsemus  and 
the  shores  of  the  .£gean,  Propontis,  and  Eux- 
ine,  from  north  to  south.  That  the  Thracian.% 
however,  were  at  one  period  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned  to 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  earliest  annalis  of  Grecian 
history  relative  to  their  migrations  to  the  sooth- 
ern  provinces  of  that  country.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  for  their  establishment 
in  Phocis.  Strabo  certifies  their  occupatioD  of 
Bceotia.  And  numerous  writers  attest  their  set- 
tlement in  Eleusis  of  Attica  under  EmnoliRis, 
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vliose  early  wan  with  Erecht]i0Bs  are  related 
b/  Thncydides.  Nor  were  their  colonies  con- 
mied  to  the  European  coniineDt  alone;  for^  al- 
lured bv  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Asiatic 
soil  and  cUme,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bodies 
the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  Mysia,  and  Phrygia.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  revolution  seems  to 
have  been  subsequently  effected  in  Thrace  by  a 
vast  migration  of  the  Teucri  and  Mvsi  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Euzine  ana  Propontis, 
who,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic 
to  the  west,  and  to  the  river  Peneus  towards 
the  south,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  state 
of  civilization  to  which  the  Thracians  had  at- 
tained at  a  very  early  period  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  all  trace  or  it  was  lost  in  averages. 
Linqs  and  Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  be  the 
fathers  of  Grecian  poetry ;  and  the  names  of 
Libethra,  Pimplea,  and  Pieria  remained  to  at- 
test the  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  in  the 
vales  of  Helicon.  Eumolpus  is  stated  to  have 
founded  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  the  origin  of 
which  is  probably  coeval  with  that  of  the  Cory- 
bantes  of  Phrygia  and  the  Cabiric  rites  of  Sa- 
mothrace,  countries  alike  occupied  by  colonies 
from  Thrace.  Whence  and  at  what  period 
the  name  of  Thracians  was  first  applied  to  the 
numerous  hordes  which  inhabited  this  portion 
of  the  European  continent,  is  left  open  to  con- 
jecture. Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  people  of  the  world ;  and  that  if 
all  the  tribes  had  been  united  under  one  monarch 
or  under  the  same  government,  they  would  have 
been  invincible;  but  from  their  subdivision  into 
petty  clans,  distinct  from  each  other,  they  were 
rendered  insignificant  They  are  said  by  the 
same  historian  to  have  been  first  subjugated  by 
Sesostris,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
they  were  reduced  under  the  subjection  of  the 
Persian  monarch  by  Megabazus,  general  of  Da> 
rius.  .But  on  the  failure  of  the  several  expedi- 
tions undertaken  by  that  soverei^  and  his  son 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the  Thracians  ap- 
parently recovered  their  independence,  and  a 
new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  conn- 
try  under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces  king  of  the 
Odrysse,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
of  their  tribes.  Thucydides,  who  has  entered 
into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  observes, 
that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  jgulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  roost 
considerable,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence : 
its  military  force  was  however  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Scythia,  both  in  strength  and  numbers. 
The  empire  of  Sitalces  extended  aloner  the  coast 
from  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  a 
distance  of  four  days  and  nights' sail;  and  in 
the  interior,  from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  to 
Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days.  The 
founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been  Te- 
res. The  splendour  of  tuis  monarchy  was  how- 
ever of  short  duration ;  and  we  learn  from  Xe- 
nopboD,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand 
in  Thrace,  the  power  of  Medocus,orAmadocus, 
the  reigning  prince  of  the  Odrysse,  was  very 
inconsiderable.  WhAi  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
taaafcendedtbe  throne  ofMacedon,theThra- 
\  wtngofnnaA  by  CoQrs,  a  weak  prince, 


whose  territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  hit 
artful  and  enterprising  neighbour.  The  whole 
of  that  part  of  Thrace  situated  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus  was  thus  added  to  Mace- 
donia :  whence  some  geographical  writers  term 
it  Macedonia  Adjecta.  Cotys,  having  been  as- 
sassinated not  long  after,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ghersobleptes,  whose  possessions  were 
limiteo  to  the  Tnracian  Chersonnese  j  and  even 
of  this  he  was  eventually  stripped  by  the  Athe- 
nians, while  Philip  seized  on  all  the  maritime 
towns  between  the  Nestus  and  that  peninsula. 
On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Triballi  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  people  of  Thrace;  and  as  they  border- 
ed on  the  Paeonians,  and  extended  to  the  Dan- 
ube, iheywere  formidable  neighbours  on  this  the 
most  accessible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexan- 
der commenced  his  reign  by  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  pursued  them  across  the  Dan- 
ube, whither  they  had  retreated,  and  comnelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  After  his  death,  Tnrace 
fell  to  the  portion  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  Ms 
generals,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  mon- 
archy. On  his  decease,  however,  it  revolted  to 
Macedonia,  and  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  its  sovereign,  until  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try by  the  Romans.  Livy  speaks  of  a  Cotysj 
chief  of  the  Odrysse,  in  tEe  reign  of  Perseus, 
from  whence  it  would  appear  that  this  people 
still  restrained  their  ancient  monarchical  form 
of  government,  though  probably  tributary  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Thrace  consti- 
tutes at  present  the  Turkish  province  of  Bou* 
melia."     Cramer's  Greece. 

THRASYMfeNUS,  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusi- 
um,  celebrated  for  a  battle  foueht  there  between 
Annibal  and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  B. 
C.  217.  No  less  than  15,000  Romans,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy  6,000,  or  Poly- 
oius  15,000.  The  loss  of  Annibal  was  about 
1,500  men.  About  10,000  Romans  made  their 
escape,  all  covered  with  wounds.  This  lake  is 
now  called  the  lake  of  Perugia,  Stirab,  5.— 
QvU.  Fast.  6,  V.  765.— P/w/. 

Throniijm,  a  town  of.  Phocis,  "  noticed  by 
Homer  as  being  near  the  river  Boagrius,  was 
30  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  as  appears  from  Strabo.  Thro- 
nium  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  several  years  after,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian 
general,  who  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Tbronium  was  situated 
at  Bandonitza^  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of 
mount  CEta ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  point  is  too  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
that  it  accords  rather  with  an  ancient  ruin  above 
Lnmsacki;  and  this  is  in  unison  also  with  the 
statement  of  Meletias  the  Greek  geographer, 
who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs."    Crafi^ 

ThCtle,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  great  distance  ft-om  the  continent,  the  an- 
cients gavje  the  epithet  of  uUima.  Its  situation 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  pres- 
ent name  is  tmknown  to  modem  historians. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now  c^led 
bttand,  or  pan  of  Greenland,  whilst  odMii 
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imagine  it  to  be  the  Shetland  Isles.  Slat.  3, 
8U.  5,  7.  90.— Strfl*.  l.—Mda,  3,  c.  S.-^TucU. 
Agric.  10.— P/t».  2,  c.  75, 1.  4,  c.  16.-- Virg.  Q. 

I,  V.  30.— ^».  15,  V.  112. 

Tburljb,  (ii,  or  iom,)  I.  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near  the 
nuns  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  number  of 
this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo- 
tus.   Strab.  S.—Plin.  12,  c.  4.— Jftte,  2,  c.  4. 

II.  A  town  of  Messenia.    Paus.  4,  c.  31. 

--Sirab.  8. 

Tnuacu.    Vid.  Etruria. 

THTiiiu,  a  river  of  Epirus,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.    Paus.  1,  c.  ll.^Cicfl,  AU.  2. 

Thtatira,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar. 
Liv.  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

THTMBaA,  I.  A  small  town  in  Lydia,  near 
Sardes,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  foaghl 
there  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus 
amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and 
those  of  CrcBsus  were  twice  as  numerous. 

II.  A  plain  in  Troas,  through  which  a  small 
river,  called  Thymbrius,  falls  in  its  course  to 
the  Scamander,  Apollo  had  there  a  temple,  and 
ttom  thence  he  is  called  T%ymbraus.  Achil- 
les was  killed  there  by  Paris,  according  to  some. 
Strab.  13.— S^.  4,  Sylv,  7,  Y.22.--Dtkys  Cret. 
8,  c.  52, 1.  2,  c.  1. 

Thymi,  or  BiTHTNi,  a  people  of  Bithynia; 
hence  the  word  T^yna  merz  applied  to  their 
commodities.  B^ral.  3,  od.  7,  v.  3. — Plin.  4, 
c.ll. 

Thtre,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  there  between  the  Argives 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Berodot.  1,  c  62. — 
SUU.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  48. 

Thtrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Hermione.    Herodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Trtrium.  "  North  of  Medeon  we  must 
place  Thyrium,  an  Aearnanian  city  of  some 
strength  and  importance,  but  of  which  mention 
occurs  more  frequently  towards  the  close  of  the 
Grecian  history,  where  it  begins  to  be  intermix- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Its  ruins  proba- 
bly exist  to  the  northeast  of  Leucas,  m  Uie 
district  of  Cechropkyla^  where,  according  to 
Meletius,  considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town  are  to  be  seen."    Cram. 

THYRSAGETiE,  a  peoplc  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
upon  hunting.    Pun.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Oristagni. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Galilee,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  "  Tiberias  is  the  only  place 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  retains  any  marks 
of  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  understood  to 
cover  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town 
of  a  much  remoter  age,  and  of  which  some  trtu 
ces  can  still  be  distinguished  on  the  6each,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  present  walls.  His- 
tory relates  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
his  patron,  although  there  prevails,  at  the  same 
time,  an  obscure  tradition,  that  tne  new  city 
owed  its  foundation  entirely  to  the  imperial 
pleasure,  and  was  named  by  him  who  com- 
manded it  to  be  erected.  Josephus  notices  the 
additional  circumstance,  which  of  itself  gives 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  that  as 
many  sepulchres  were  removed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  Roman  structareSjthe  Jews 
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could  hardly  be  induced  to  occupy  houses  #h]cfa^ 
according  to  their  notions,  were  legally  impure. 
Adrichomius  considers  Tiberias  to  be  ihe  Chin* 
neroth  of  the  Hebrews,  and  says,  that  it  was 
captured  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  de- 
stroyed it,  and  was  iii  afteragea  restored  by 
Herod  J  who  surrounded  it  with  wal^  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  magnificent  buildings.  The  old  Jew- 
ish city,  whatever  was  its  name,  probably  owed 
its  existence  to  the  fame  of  its  hot  baths,— an 
origin  to  which  many  temples  and  even  the 
cities  belonging  to  them,  may  be  traced.  The 
present  town  of  Tabaria,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
m  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is 
enclosed  towards  the  land  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  circular  towers.  It  lies  nearly  north  and 
south  along  the  edges  of  the  lake,  and  has  its 
eastern  front  so  close  to  the  water,  on  the  brink 
of  which  it  stands,  that  some  of  the  houses  are 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  whole  does  not  appear 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot,  Irom 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  contain 
above  500  separate  dwellin|g;s.  There  are  two 
gates  visible  from  without,  one  near  the  south- 
ern and  the  other  in  the  western  wall ;  there  are 
appearances  also  of  the  town  having  been  sur- 
rounded l^  a  ditch,  but  this  vi  now  filled  up 
and  used  lor  gardens.  The  interior  presents 
but  few  subjects  of  interest,  among  which  are 
a  mosque  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues.  There  is  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  called  the  House  of  Peter,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be <  the  oldest  building  used 
for  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  It  is 
a  vaulted  room,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  in  height,  standing  nearly 
east  and  west,  with  its  door  of  entrance  at  the 
western  front,  and  its  altar  immediately  opposite 
in  a  shallow  recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  small 
window,  and  ou  each  side  four  others,  all  arched 
and  open.  The  structure  is  of  a  veiy  ordinary 
kind,  both  in  workmanship  and  material :  the 
pavement  within  is  similu  to  that  used  for 
streets  in  this  country ;  and  the  walls  are  entirely 
devoid  of  sculpture  or  any  other  architectural 
ornament.  But  it  derives  no  small  interest  ftom 
the  popular  belief  that  it  is  the  very  house  which 
Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  being  called 
from  his  boat  to  fol low  the  Messias.  It  is  mani- 
fest, notwithstanding,  that  it  must  have  been 
originally  constructed  for  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  probably  at  a  period  much  later  than 
the  days  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  al- 
though there  is  no  good  groimd  for  questioning 
the  tradition  which  places  it  on  the  v^ry  spot 
long  venerated  as  the  site  of  his  more  hnmble 
habitation.  Here  too  it  was,  say  the  dwellers 
in  Tiberias,  that  he  pushed  off  his  boat  into  the 
lake  when  about  to  have  his  faith  rewarded  by 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  Tiberias 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  an- 
nals, and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  which  are  recorded  by  Jose- 
phus. Afler  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  it  con- 
tinued until  thefiflh  century  to  be  the  residence 
of  Jewish  patriarchs,  rabbies,  and  learned  men. 
A  university  was  established  within  its  bounda- 
ries ;  and  as  the  patriarchate  was  allowed  to  be 
hereditary,  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people 
eujoyed  a  certain  degree  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence during  the  greater  part  of  fbar  centuries, 
uithe  sixth  age,  if  we  maf  confide  iatkeac 
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tiiney  of  Procopins,  ihe  emperor  Ja«rtiniaa  re- 
MU  the  walls ;  but  m  the  following  century, 
the  seventh  of  the  Christian  era,  the  cUy  was 
taken  br  the  Saracens,  under  Calif  Omar,  who 
stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  demolished 
•ome  of  its  finest  edifices.'"  RusscWs  Palettine. 

T1BERI8,  Ttbbris,  Tder,  or  Tmais,  a  river 
«f  Italy  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was 
built  It  was  originally  called  AJbula,  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Tibe- 
ms,  when  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  had  been 
•drowned  there.  It  was  also  named  7)frrherms, 
becaxLX  it  watered  Etruria,  and  lAftUus,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  sup- 
(K»ed  to  be  of  Lydian  orifin.  The  Tiber  rises 
m  .the  Apennines,  and  £bJ1s  into  the  Tyrrhene 
43ea  16  miles  below  Rome,  after  divicung  La- 
tium  from  Etruria.  Ovid.  FasL  4,  y.  47,  339, 
te.  1.  5,  y.  641,  fi»  A.  514.— i^iMMw.  1,  y.  381, 
^bc—  VoTTo,  ileL.L.4,  c.  5.—  Virg,  JBm.  7,  v.  30. 
^Horai.  1,  Od.  2,  y.  l3.-^Mela,  3,  c  4.— Ltv. 
I,c3. 

TuBscm,  now  TVuk,  a  river  of  Dada,  with 
•a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Timeswar.  It 
falls  into  the  Danube. 

ToBDLA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  La/ngo 
SardQ. 

TiBUR,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  about 
m  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some  say,  by 
Tibur  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  It  was  watered 
hf  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity 
«f  the  place ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
been  called  BfrcmUi  fiimri.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  had  their  several  villas  where  they 
retired ;  and  there  also  Horace  had  his  favourite 
eoontry-seat,  though  some  place  it  nine  miles 
higher.  Strab.  S.-^Cic.  3,  Orai.  Gb.Swet, 
Col.  %\.--Virg.  jBn.  7,  v.  630.— JK»ni^  3,  od. 
.  4,  Ac^Ovid.  F^ast.  6,  v.  61,  &c. 

Ticms.  now  Ttck,  a  river  of  Spain,  foiling 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

TiciNUM,  a  town  of  (3alUa  Cisalpiaa,  ''  situ- 
ated on  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Leevi  ana 
Marici ;  but  beine  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would  of  course  belong  to  the  Insu- 
bres :  and  in  fact^  Ptolemy  ascribes  it  to  that 
people..  Tacitus  is  the  first  author  who  makes 
mention  of  it  According  to  that  historian, 
Augustus  advanced  as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet 
the  corpse  of  Drusus,  fotber  of  Ghrmanicus,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  from  thence  escorted 
it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  frequently  noticed  in  his 
Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  municipium.  Under  the  Lombard  kin^, 
Ticinum  assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which  in 
process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia." 
Cram. 

TiGiinm,  now  IVsiiM,  a  river  of  Ghillia  Cis- 
alpina: "  it  rises  on  the  St.  CMkardy  and  passes 
through  the  Verbanus  Laeus,  Logo  Metggiifre. 
The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  colour. 
Oreat  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among 
modem  critics  and  military  antiquaries,  on  the 
subject  of  the  celebrated  action  which  was 
fought  by  Scipio  and  Hannibal  near  this  river, 
from  whenee  it  is  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Ticinus.  Some  of  these  writers  have  placed 
the  field  of  battle  on  the  right,  and  others  on  the 
teftbankoCthii  itnam;  and  of  the  latter  again, 


some  fix  the  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Paoiaf 
others  as  high  as  Somdf  a  little  south  of  Sesio 
CaleruU:*  Vid.  this  q^eUion  fvUy  disoutttd  m 
Cramer's  jRo^,  1,  54^  et,  seqq» 

TiPiTA,  a  moontam  of  Campania,  near  Ca- 
pua,   sua.  Sylv.  4. 

TiFKamnf,  a  name  common  to  three  towns 
of  Italy.  One  of  them,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  MUaunnsey  near  the  Melaurus  in  Um- 
bria;  the  other  THberinum,  on  the  Tiber;  and 
the  third,  SatrimUcumf  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  lAv.  10,  c.  14.— PK».  3,  c.  14.  Plin. 
see.  4,  ep.  1. 

TiFSRNas,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Samnites.  PUn.  3,  c  11.— Liv.  10, 
c30.— 3«^,3,c.4. 

TiORANOCERTA,  uow  Sered^  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  l^  Tigranes,  during  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  on  a  hill  between  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  mount  Taurus.  Lucullus,  during 
the  Mithridalic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less  than 
8000  talents  in  ready  money.  TaeU.  Aim.  15, 
c.  4.— -WiTi.  6,  c.  9. 

TroRis.  "This  river,  the  rival  and  com- 
panion of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  most  consider- 
able source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  of 
ZofA,  the  ancient  Zopbeoe,  a  part  of  Armenia. 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives 
all  the  streams  of  that  country ;  but,  by  a  sin- 
gular exception,  this,  the  smallest  amcmg  them, 
escapes  the  destination  of  its  neighbours.  A 
rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the 
Euphrates.  A  deeprayine  in  the  mountains 
above  DiarMdr  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which 
is  very  unequal^  and  has  a  powerful  declivity. 
Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of 
TSgr  in  the  Median  language,  Diglito  in  Ara- 
bic, and  mddekol  in  Hebrew ;  all  of  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides 
this  branch,  which  is  best  known  to  the  modems, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another, 
which  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Xiwrdii^aft 
to  the  west  of  the  lake  Van.  It  passes  by  the 
lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  falls  into  the 
subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroander,  and  ap- 
pears again  at  the  bouom  of  the  mountain.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have  been 
thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  enters 
the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thoa- 
pitis,  near  the  town  of  .^2ria,  buries  itself  again 
m  subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles  below,  near  the  modem  Njrm- 
phaeum.  This  branc|i  joins  the  western  Tigris 
below  the  city  of  DiarMcir."  Vid.  EvphraUs, 
MalU-Brvn. 

TrouRf  Ni,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel- 
vetii.  now  forming  the  modem  cantons  of  SwitXf 
Zunck,  Schafhausen,  and  St.  OaU.  Their 
capital  was  Tiguram.    Cos.  Bell.  O. 

TiLAvnonnTs,  a  river  of  Italy,  foiling  into 
the  Adriatic  at  the  west  of  Aqu  ileia. 

TiLiiTM,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  ArffeiUara. 

TiMACim,  a  river  of  Moesia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.  Theneighbouring people  were  call- 
ed Timachi.    Plin.  3,  c.  36. 

Tiiavus,  a  river  of  Venctia.  "  Pew  streams 

hare  been  moreceldlmted  inantiqiaiQr,  or  moro. 
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naff  by  tlie  poeCs,  thtti  die  Tunavm,  to  vhlch 
W€  nmve  now  amved.  Its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake  and  snbterrsncoiis  passage,  which  have 
been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  from  Virgil 
to  Claudian  and  Ausonins,  are  now  so  little 
Imown,  that  their  existence  has  ever  been  qnes- 
tioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention.  It 
has  been  howe\er  well  ascertained,  that  the 
name  of  Timao  is  still  preserved  by  some 
■{Mings  which  rise  near  S.  GiavamU  di  Carso 
and  tSacasile  of  Duino^  and  form  a  river^  which, 
afier  a  coarse  of  Uttle  more  than  a  mile,  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  these 
sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  difference 
of  seasons,  which  circumstance  will  account 
fur  the  various  statements  which  ancient  wri- 
ters have  made  respecting  them.  Strabo,  who 
appears  to  derive  his  information  from  Polybi- 
08,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  were  salt.  According  to  Posido- 
nius,  the  river  really  rose  in  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  disappeared 
under  ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles, 
when  it  issued  forth  again  near  the  sea  at  the 
springs  above  mentioned.  This  account  seems 
also  verified  by  actual  observation.  The  Ti- 
mavns  is  indebted  to  the  poetry  of  Virgil  for 
the  greater  part  of  itt  fame.  Ausonius.  when  ce- 
lebmtinga^untaln  near  BaurdtoMX,  nis  native 
city ,  compares  its  waters  to  the  Timavus.  The 
lake  of  the  Timavus,  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his 
account  of  the  Histrian  war,  is  now  called 
Logo  delta  Pieh-aRossa.  Pliny  speaks  of  some 
warm  springs  near  the  muouth  of  the  river,  now 
Bagni  di  MonU  Falami,  The  temple  and 
grove- of  Diomed,  noticed  by  Strabo  under  the 
name  of  Timavum,  ma^^  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  S.  Oiov.  del  Cars9.    Cram. 

TiNois,  now  Tmtgier,  al  maritime  town  of 
Aihca  in  Mauritania.  "^The  position  of  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  right,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  creek  to  the  modem,  and  also  more  in- 
land." PhU.  in  Sert.-^MOa,  1,  c.  b.-^Plin.  5, 
«.  1.— fitt.3,v.268. 

Tmu,  a  river  of  Umbria,  now  Topino,  fell- 
ing into  the  Clitunmub.    Sirab.  b.-^Sil.  8,  v. 

Tianu,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Diomedes 
lived.    Plvfi.  4,  c.  11. 

TmTMTmrs,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded  by  Tirjmx,  son  of  Argos. 
Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
-called  Tirynlkius  heros.  Paus.  2,  c.  16, 15  and 
«.— Kir/^.  JSn.  7,  v.  668.— Stf.  8,  v.  317. 

TiflSA,  now  Pandazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily.  SU. 
14v.  968.— Ou:.  Vert.  3,  c.  38. 

TrriRiaDs,  a  river  in  Thessaly,  called  also 
EuroCas,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  but  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  turind  waters  with  the 
transparent  stream.  From  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving 
its  source  from  the  Styx.  Ijuean.  6,  v.  376.— 
Bmer.  n.  9,  en.  258.— SXrod.  8.— Paiu.  8.  c.  18. 

TrraoRBA,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  on 
which  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon. 
"  The  ruins  of  Tithorea  were  first  observed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  near  the  modem  village  of  VdUza. 
*  We  arrived,'  says  that  traveller, '  at  the  walls 
of  Tithorea,  extending  in  a  surprising  manner 
im  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus,  which 
VM  bcUnd  the  village  of  Fefitea.  These  re- 
BMiuara  TWblt  to  a  c«naidaable  height  upon 
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the  rocki.  We  found  what  we  dicnild  hara 
least  expected  to  find  remaining,  namely,  the 
forum  mentioned  by  Pausanius.  It  is  a  square 
structure,  built  in  the  Cvdopean  style,  with 
large  masses  of  stone,  laid  together  with  great 
evenness  and  regulariiy,  but  without  any  ce- 
ment.' "     Cram,—Berodoi.  8,  c  39. 

TMiaus,  a  mountain  of  Theqprotia,  called 
TVffionej  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 

by  ah  earthquake. IL  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 

now  Bcuzdag^  on  which  the  river  Pactolus 
rises.  The  air  was  so  wholesome  near  Tmolus, 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  Uieir 
150th  year.  The  neighbouring  country  was  very 
fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  safiron, 
and  odoriferous  flowers.  S^rab,  13,  &c— ifr- 
Todot,  1,  c.  84,  &e.— Orid  MW.  9,  &c— iSa.  7, 
V.  210.— Ftr^.  Q.  1,  V.  66, 1.  9,  v.  d6. 

ToGATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  pait 
of  Gaul.     Vid.  OaUia. 

TouBNDs,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  SaUo.  fel- 
lizig  into  the  Velinus.    Ovid.  Aif .  6^  ▼.  661. 

ToLiruM,  now  Toledo,  a  town  ot  Spain,  on 
the  Tagus. 

TousTOBon,  a  people  of  Gralalia,  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boii  of  GauL  PUn.  5,  c.  39. 
'^lAv.  68,  c.  15  and  16. 

ToLosA,  now  Toulouse,  the  capital  of  Lan- 
ffuedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
was  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  cvutivatlon  of 
the  sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a  rich  temple, 
which  Capio  the  consul  plundered,  and  as  he 
was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words  aurwa 
TolotaTvum  became  proverbial.  Cae.  Bell,  O. 
—Mela,  9,  c.  5.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  90. 

ToMos,  or  Toifls,  a  town  situate  on  the  west- 
em  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about  36  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  word  is. 
derived  from  rt^vw,  aeco,  because  Medea,  as  it 
is  said,  cul  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Ab- 
syrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus.  To- 
mos  was  the  capital  of  lower  Mcesia,  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  B.  C.  633.  Sirab.  7.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— MUa,  9,  c  2.— Ovid,  ex  PonL 
4,  el,  14,  V.  59.     Trist.  3,  el.  9,  v.  33,  Ac 

ToPAZos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an- 
ciently called  Ophiodes,  from  the  quanti^  of 
serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable  stone 
called  tqmz  is  found  there.    PH%.  6,  c.  90. 

ToRONB.  *'  Torone  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  was  situated  towards 
the  southern  extremitv  of  the  8ith<mian  penin- 
sula. It  wasprobabiy  founded  by  the  Eubcn- 
ans.  From  Herodotus  we  learn  that  it  suppli- 
ed both  men  and  ^ips  for  the  Persian  armament 
against  Greece.  When  Artabazus  obtained 
possession  of  Olyntbus,  he  appointed  Critobo- 
lus  commander  of  the  town.  Torone  was  situ- 
ated on  a  bill,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides, 
and  near  a  marsh  of  some  extent,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  bean  grew  naturallv.  It  was  famous 
also  for  a  particular  kind  of  fish.  The  gulf  of 
Torone,  Toronicus,  or  Toronaicus  Sinus,  is 
known  in  modem  geography  as  the  Bmp  of 
Cassamdria.**     Crank 

ToBim,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigcs- 
tum. 

TaicnNiA,  a  district  of  Thanaly,  whieh 
"is  indnded  by  Tlwcydidct  in  «a  J 
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territory.  It  was  so  named  ttom  the  town  of 
Tiachin  or  Trechin,  known  to  Homer,  and 
assigned  by  him  to  Achillea,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Melian  coontry.  It  was  .  here 
that  Hercules  retired,  after  having  committed 
an  inyolnntary  murder,  as  we  learn  f^om  So- 

Shocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
eepest  tragediesL  Trachis,  so  called,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to  Thermo- 
pyle  on  the  side  of  Thesgalv.  Thucydides 
states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  496  B.  C.  the  Lacedemonians,  at  the 
request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed 

Sr  the  mountaineers  of  CEta,  sent  a  colony  into 
eir  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachi- 
nians, built  a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Hera- 
clea  was  given."     VUL  Beradea.    Cram. 

Tracbon!tis,  a  part  of  Judasa,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.    Plin.  5.  c.  14. 

TiuGuaiuH,  a  town  of  Dalmatia  on  the  sea. 

Trajanop6li8,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace. II. 

A  name  given  to  Selinus  of  Cilicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died. 

Tkuectus  RBENi,  uow  XJlnckt,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Tjullis,  I.  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  SvUam- 

kisar.    Ju,v.Z,  v.  70.— JU«.  37,  c  45, 11.  A 

jpeople  of  Illyricum. 

TBANflTiBERiNA,  a  iMirt  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.    Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

Trapezus,  I.  a  city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope.  now  called  TrebizovHL  It 
had  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Enxine  sea, 
and  became  famous  under  the  emperors  of  the 
eastern  empire,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
the  magnificent  canita).     7Via^.  Hut.  3,  c.  47. 

— Plin.  6,  c.  4. ^II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near 

the  Alpheus.  It  received  its  name  fh>m  a  son 
of  Lycaon.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  8. 

Trasimenus.    Vid.  Thraaymenus. 

Treba,  a  town  of  the  iBqni.    Plin.  3,  c.  13. 

Trebu,  I.  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Apennine,  and  falling  mto  the  Po  at  the 
west  of  Placentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronius,  the  Roman  consul, 
Sa.  4,  V.  486.— Liu»w.  3,  v.  46.-1^17. 31,  c.  54 

and  56. II.  A  town  of  Latium.    Liv.  3.  c. 

39. III.  Of  Campania.    Id.  33,  c.  14. 

IV.  Of  TTmbria.    Plin,  3.  c.  14. 

TrcbQla,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines  celebrated 
for  cheese.    The  inhabitants  were  called  Tre- 

bulani.     Cie.  in  Agr.  3,  c.  36. Liv.  33.— 

Plin.  8,  c.  5  and  \^.— Martial.  5,  cp.  73. 

II.  Another  in  Campania.    Liv.  S3,  c.  39. 

Tres  TAVBKSMf  R  plscc  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Cic.  A.  1, 
ep.  13, 1. 3,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Trsv£ki,  a  people  of  Belgic  Qaul,  upon  the 
Rhine.  "  The  ci^ltal  of  ttie  TVeveri,  after 
having, borne  the  name  of  Augusta^  took  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  metropolis  of 
Bdgica  Prima.  It  also  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  served  as  the  residence  of  several  em- 
perors, whom  the  care  of  superintending  the  de- 
fence of  this  frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  It  was 
an  object  of  vanity  with  this  people  to  be  es- 
teemed of  Germanic  origin  .**    lyAnvitte, 

Tribau,  a  people  of  Thrace;  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Lower  Bfona.    They  were  con- 


quered by  Philip,  the  father  of  AlezsndAr  { and 
some  ages  after  they  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors.    Plin. 

TRDoa,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.  *'  Three 
Germanic  people,  the  TVi^oa,  Nem£tet.nnd 
VangioneSf  naving  passed  the  Rhine,  establish- 
ed themselves  between  this  river  and  the  Votge^ 
in  the  lands  which  were  believed  to  compose 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Lruci  and  Mediamo' 
Uici.  Argentoratum,  StrajfroMrFA,  was  the  res- 
idence of  a  particular  commander  or  prefect  of 
this  frontier ;  although  another  city,  6rocoma- 
gus,  now  Bnant.  be  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
the  Tribocians.'^  lyAiwiUe.-^TTacU.  in  Oerm. 
38. 

Tricala,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of  Si- 
cily, between  Selinus  and  Agrigentnm.  SU. 
14,  V.  371. 

Tr!cas8E9,  a  people  of  Champagne,  in  Gaul. 

Triccai.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  iEscu- 
lapius  had  a  temple.  The  innabitants  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  Idv.  38,  c.  13.— JibsMr.  JZ. 
— Piifi.  4,  c.  8. 

Tricoru,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  DamflUne. 
£,{17.81,0.31. 

Tricr£na,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Mercury  was  bom.  Paus.  8, 
c.  16. 

TRmENTUM,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  7Ven<,  and  famous  in  history  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  which  sat  there  18  years  to 
regulate  the  afiairs  of  the  church,  A.  D.  1545. 

TRiFOiiNim,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  £»- 
mous  for  wine.  Mart.  13,  ep.  104.— PKn.  14, 
c.7. 

Trigemina,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so  call- 
ed because  the  three  Horatii  went  through  it 
against  the  Curiatii.  Liv.  4,  c.  16, 1.  35,  c.  41, 
1.40,c.61. 

Trinacru,  or  TRmlcRis,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily,  fhim  its  triangular  form.  Virg. 
jEn.  3,  V.  384,  dtc. 

Trinobantes,  a  people  of  Britain  in  modern 
Essex  and  Middlesex.  Tacit.  Arm.  14,  e.  31. 
— C««.  G.  5,  c.  30. 

TRiPHtuA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Elis, 

Liv.  38,  c.  8. A  mouotain  where  Jupiter 

had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence 
he  is  called  Triphflius. 

Triopium,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Trip6li8,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  PhoBnicia, 
built  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  Tvre,  Sidon, 
and  Aradus,  whence  the  name.— — II.  A  town 

of  Pontu.s. ^ni.  A  district  of  Arcadia. 

IV.  Of  Laconia.    Liv.  35,  c.  37. V.  Of 

Thessaly,  ib.  43,  c.  53. VI,  A  town  of  Ly-  ^ 

dia  or  Caria. VII.  A  district  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  Syrtes. 

TaiauETRA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  lAurei.  1,  v.  78. 

TritOnis,  a  lake  and  river  of  Af^lca^  near 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  snr- 
named  TViUmis,  or  Trdonia.  Berodoi.  4,  c. 
178.— Paw.  9,  c.  33.— Fir^.  JBn.  3.  v.  171.— 
Msla,  1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  TWtomi^ 
because  dedicated  to  Minerva.    Ovid.  MA.  5. . 

Trivlb  antrum,  a  place  in  the  valley  oi 
Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided.  JIfsH. 

'fitmm  mcTO,  a  place  of  Camrania,  in  the 
bay  of  Cunue.    Virg.  JBn.  6.  r.  13. 
TinnivmoRini  mavLA,  a  place  en  the  Rhm 
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wiiich  frlls  into  the  Po^  where  the  triamrirs 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustas,  met  to  divide 
Che  Roman  empire  after  the  baule  of  Mutina. 
Dia.  46,  c  b5,—Appian.  Cic.  4. 

TroIdis,  the  inbabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  a  couQiry  of  Phiygia  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.  When  Troas 
is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Minor ; 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  ihe  country 
where  Troy  was  situate,  its  extent  is  confined 
withm  ve^  narrow  limits.  Troas  was  ancienU 
ly  called  DardaMa,     Vid.  Troja. 

Troghoii,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos,  near 
which  Apollo  aud  Diana  were  bom. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Oalatia.    Liv.  38,  c.  16. 

Trcbzene,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Trcezen,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
who  reigoed  there  Ibr  some  time.  It  is  often 
called  Tkaeis^  because  Theseus  was  bom  there ; 
and  Posidonia^  because  Nepiupe  was  worship- 
ped there.  SUU.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  SI.— Pans.  2,  c. 
ho.— Plut.  in  Thes.—Ot>U.  MU.  8,  v.  566,  1. 

15,  V.  296. II.  Another  town  at  the  south 

of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Trooilc,  three  small  islands  near  Samos. 

Trooiuum,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  projectp 
ing  into  the  sea.    Strab.  14 

Troolodtta,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  caves  {rfKoyXn  specus^  ivm  subeo). 
They  were  all  shepheids,  and  had  their  wives 
in  common.  Slr^.  1. — Mda^  1,  c.  4  and  8.— 
Ptt«.5,  c8, 1.37,  c.  10. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cordiog  to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium  was 
the  capital.  It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence 
near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of  Sagseum, 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore. Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  it  and  called  it  Dardaniat  and  from  Tros. 
one  of  its  successors,  it  was  called  7V<^,  ana 
from  Ilus,  iliim.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  have 
built,  or  more  properly  rehired,  its  walls,  in  the 
age  of  king  Laomedon.  This  city  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and 
of  all  tbe  wars  which  were  carried  on  among 
the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous. 
The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks, 
to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaus.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  Menelaus,  and  every  prince  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron, 
the  armament  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000 
ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1186,  and 
Thucydides  supposes  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these 
ships  carried  is  unknown ;  yet  as  the  largest  con- 
tained about  120  men  each,  and  the  smallest  50, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece 
were  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by 
them  all  the  operations  of  the  war  were  directed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes 
that  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war,  were 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes, 
ProtesilAus,  Patroclns,  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
KeoptolemoSidbc  The  Grecian  army  was  oppos- 
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ed  b^  a  more  nnitierousibrce.  Tbeldog  of  Trajr 
received  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  prin- 
ces in  AsiaMinor,  and  reckoned  among  his  nust 
active  generals.  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with  20,000  As- 
syrians and  Ethiopians.  After  the  siege  had 
been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Tro- 
jans, among  whom  were  JEneas  and  Antenor^ 
betrayed  the  city  intp  the  hands  of  the  enemy^ 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  poets, 
however,  support,  that  the  Greeks  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place  by  artifice.  They 
secretly  filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men,  and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains 
as  if  to  retum  home.  The  Trojans  brought 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the 
night  the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out  and  opened  the 
sates  to  their  companions,  who  had  returned 
from  the  place  of  their  concealment  The  great- 
est  part  or  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
ana  the  others  carried  away  by  the  conquerors. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  about  1184  years  oefore  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  3530th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  on 
the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  June,, 
406  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Some  time 
after  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  30  stadia 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Ttoj :  but  though  it  bore- 
the  ancient  name,  and  received  ample  donatians 
from  Alexander  the  great,  when  he  visited  it  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  continued  to  bft 
small,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  nearly  m 
ruins.  It  is  said  that  J.  Caesar,  who  wished  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  iEneas,  and 
conseouently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojansy  in- 
tended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  to  transport  there  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  m  the  reign  of  Augustas,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Astwn  ^ 
UTiaeem  propositi  vtrum,  was  written  purposely 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  putting  into  exe- 
cution so  wild  a  project.  *'  The  little  pemnsuls 
which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam,  has 
been  minutely  explored  by  various  learned  tra- 
vellers ;  but  thejr  have  not  agreed  In  fixing  the 
localities  of  the  individual  places  celebrated  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Homer,  Chevalier  and 
others,  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  oi  a  village  called  Roonanbaski, 
and  there  he  thought  he  found  the  soivces  of 
the  Scamander.  Dr.  Clarke  found  in  that  place 
not  two  fountains  merely,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  has  been  said,  but  numerous  fountains  aU 
warm,  raising  the  thermometer  to  60°  of  Fah- 
renheit They  do  not  form  the  source  of  the 
Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. He  also  discovered,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Troy,  first  the  Mender,  which  its  name  and 
every  other  circumstance  clearly  fixed  as  the 
Scamander.  He  found  al^  the  Thymbrius, 
under  the  modem  appellation  of  Thymtnroek, 
though  other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  be  the  Si- 
mois.  This  last  he  thought  he  recognised  in 
the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  runs  into  the  Scar 
mander  oy  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  beeomes  that  of 
Simois,  on  which  were  fought  the  great  battles 
recorded  in  the  Diad.  The  Ilium  of  the  age  of 
Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near  the  sea. 
and  he  says  that  it  was  four  nules  in  a  certain 
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direction  from  the  original  city.  In  this  distance 
and  direction,  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  two  spots 
marked  by  ruins,  which  from  different  circum- 
stances, seem  very  likely  to  have  been  old  and 
new  Troy.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  view- 
ed from  this  plain,  is  almost  indescribable ;  Sa- 
muthrace,  on  one  side,  rearing  behind  Imbrus 
its  snow-clad  summit,  shining  bright,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  cloudless  sky ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Garganus,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida, 
rises  to  an  equal  elevation.  These  scenes  are 
well  fitted  to  impart  the  most  feeling  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  when  read  or  re- 
membered on  the  spot.  Whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutiae,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  incontestably 
visible ;  the  Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the 

Slain,  the  river,  still  inundating  its  banks,  and 
le  mountain  whence  i^ issues.  A  fertile  plain, 
and  a  mountain  abruptlv  rising  from  it,  are  two 
features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one,  the  citizens 
drew  part  of  their  subsistence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel  to  which  they  retired  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  ruins  of  Abydos,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small 
strength.  Lamsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  an- 
cient LAmpsacus,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
lately  discovered  at  TchardcLk.^^—MaUe-Brun. 
Vid,  PariSy  .^Ineas^  Anterior,  Agamemnon,  Hi- 
um,  Laomedon,  Mtiulaus,  &c.  Virg.  jEn. — 
Wmer. — Ovid, — Diod,  &c. 

Trojani,  and  Trojuqen£,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

Tropjba,  I.  a  town  of  the  Bmtii. II.  A 

stone  monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by 

Pompey. III.  Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany, 

where  Drusus  died,  and  Tiberius  was  sainted 
enaneror  by  the  army. 

.  Trossulum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  gave 
the  name  of  Trosmli  to  the  Roman  knights 
who  had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  foot- 
soldiers.  Plin.  32,  c.  ^—StMc.  ep.  86  and  87. 
— Pct-s.  1,  V.  82. 

Truentum,  or  Truentinttm,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the^neighbourhood. 
m.  8,  V.  4Zi.—J^la,  2.— PZin.  3,  c.  13. 

TtiBORBo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major 
and  Minor. 

TuLLiANUM,  a  subterraneous  prison  in  Rome, 
built  by  Servius  Tullius,  ana  added  to  the 
other  called  Robur,  where  criminals  were  con- 
fined.   Sallust.  in  B.  Catil. 

TuNETA,  or  Tunis,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  Regulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
XanthippuB.    Liv.  30,  c.  9. 

TuNGRi,  a  name  eiven  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, snpposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maese,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is 
now  Tongeren.  The  river  of  the  country  is 
now  the  ^^wuj.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  2. 

TuRDETANi,  or  TuRDOTf,  a  people  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Baetis.  Liv.  2L  c. 
6, 1. 28,  c.  39,1.  34,  c.  17. 

TuRiAS,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Ouadalaviar, 

ToBiCDM,  a  town  of  Gkiul,  now  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland. 

TiTRONEs,  a  ]>eople  of  Ghiul,  whose  capital, 
Ccesarodunum,  is  the  modem  Tours. 
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TuRUNTOs,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed  lo 
be  the  Lhuina,  or  Dwut. 

TuscARU,  and  Titscu.     Vid.  Betrwia. 

Tusa,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

TuscuLANVM,  a  country-house  of  Cicero,  near 
Tusculujn,  where  he  composed  his  qnaestiones 
concerning  the  contempt  of  death,  dec. 

TuscuLUM,  a  town  or  Latium,  on  the  declivi- 
ty of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome,  founded 
by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
It  is  now  called  Prescati,  and  is  famous  for  the 
magnificent  villas  in  its  neighbourhood,  dc, 
ad  AUic.—Strab.  b.—Horat.  3,  od.  23,  v.  8,  Ac 

TuscuB,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called  Tuscus  amnis,  from  its  situation.  Virg. 
uEn.  10,  V.  199. 

Tusous  VICU8,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna's  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

TuscuM  MARE,  R  pfUft  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.     Vid.  Tt/rrheuMm. 

TiTTu,  a  small  river  six  miles  from  Rome, 
where  Annibal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  re- 
treated from  the  city.    Li/o.  26,  c.  11. 

TnncuM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Ttana,  a  town  at  the  foot  or  moant  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  bom, 
whence  he  is  called  Tyannu,  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
V.  llS.'-Strab.  12. 

Tyanitis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia. 

TYBRrs.     Vid.  TVtem. 

Tvche,  a  part  of  the  town  of  S3rracuse.  Cic, 
in  Verr.  4,  c.  53. 

Ttlob,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Tsena- 
ru-s,  now  Bahrain. 

TYMPHfi,  a  people  between  Epirus  and 
Thessaly. 

Ttrab,  or  Ttra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
matia, falling  into  the  Euzine  Sea,  between  the 
Danube  gancthe  Borysthenes,  now  called  the 
Neister.     Ovid.  Pont,  4.  el.  10,  v.  50. 

TTRRHgNi,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Etruria. 

TYRRH£m7M  MARE,  that  part  ^of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etraria.  It 
is  also  called  Inferum,  as  being  at  the  bottom 
or  south  of  Italv. 

Ttrub,  or  Tmios,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
PhoBnicia,  built  by  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  souin  of  Sidon,  about  200  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,,  called  Pauctyros,  on  the 
seashore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including  Pa- 
IsetyroB,  but  without  it  about  four  miles.  Tyre 
was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of  Assyria,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained  its  indepen 
dence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with 
much  difficulty,  and  onlv  afler  lie  had  joined  the 
island  to  the  continent  oy  a  mole,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  on  the  20th  bf  August,  B.  C. 
332.  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  industrious  ; 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
ihey  were  deemed  the  inventors  of  scarlet  and 
purple  colours.  They  founded  many  cities  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Carthage, 
GJades,  Leptis,  Utica,  Ac.  which  on  that  ac- 
count are  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  7y- 
ria.  The  buildings  of  Tyre  were  very  splendid 
and  magnificent ;  the  walls  were  150  feet  high, 
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with  a  proportionable  breadth.  Hercules  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large 
and  capacious  harbours,  and  a  powerful  fleet ; 
and  was  built,  according  to  some  writers,  about 
S7G0  years  before  the  Christian  era.  *'  A  fate 
Btlll  more  desolating  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  the  seas,  the  birthplace  of  commerce, 
by  which  early  civilizioion  was  diffused.  Her 
palaces  are  supplanted  by  miserable  hovels. 
The  poor  fisherman  inhabits  those  vaulted  cel- 
lars where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in 
ancient  times  stored.  A  column,  still  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  points  out  the  site  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  consecrated  by  Euse- 
bius.  The  sea,  which  usually  destroys  artificial 
structures,  has  not  only  spared,  but  has  enlarg- 
ed, and  converted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  the 
mound  by  which  Alexander  joined  the  isle  of 
Tyre  to  the  continent."  MaUe-Brun. — Strab. 
\6,'-'aerodot.  3,  c.  44.— JMfete,  1.  c.  n,—Owrt. 
4,  c.  4.— Fir^.  JB».  1,  V.  6,  339,  Ac.— Ocu/. 
Fast,  1,  6M,-^Met,  5  and  \0.-^lALcan.  3,  &c. 

V. 

Vacca.  I.  a  town  of  Numidia.  Sailusl.  Jug. 
— — IL  A  river  of  Spain. 

Vaccjei,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
Liv.  21,  c.  6,  L  3^  c.  7, 1.  46,  c.  47. 

VadimOnis  LACD8,  uow  Bossano,  a  lake  of 
Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gauls  by  Dolabella.  lAv,  9,  c.  39.— 
nor.  1,  c.  13.—Plin,  8,  en.  90. 

yAO£ORU8A,  a  river  of^  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.  Sil.  14,  v.  229. 

VAOfiNi,  or  Vaoienni,  a  people  of  Liguria,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital  was  called 
Ai^usta  Vagiennorwn,    Sil.  8,  v.  606. 

YahIus,  a  river  of  modem  ffoUand,  now 
called  the  Waal.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  6. 

Valcntia,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 

Rome. II.  A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below 

Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some 

time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia. 

III.  A  town  of  Italy. IV.  Another  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

VANDALn,  a  people  of  Gkrmany.  Tacit,  de 
Ckrm,  c.  3. 

Vandau,  a  barbarous  people  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Germany,  connected  in  the  remo- 
test ages  with  the  Goths,  but  early  separated 
from  uem,  and  divided  into  the  principal  hordes 
of  Herali  and  Bur^undians.  The  Vandalic 
tribes,  on  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Goths,  reunited  with  those  barbarians,  and  took 
]»rt  in  all  the  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the 
civilized  countries  of  Earope.  They  fixed  them- 
selves, for  a  time  in  Spain,  and,  crossing  over 
into  Africa,  were  among  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  effected  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
S're  within  the  limits  of  provinces  claimed  by 
e  emperors  of  Rome. 

VANOidNBi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagus  is  now  called  Worms. 
lAtean.  1,  v.  431.— Cess.  O.  l,c.  51. 

Yaknu,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  P0, 
now  called  Civiia. 

Vardanius,  otherwise   Hjrpanis,  now  the 

Kuban.  The  course  of  this  river,  which  rose  in 

the  line  of  the  Caucasus  mons,  and  belonged  to 

Asiatic  Sarmatia,  now  forms  the  limits  of  the 
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Russian  empire  in  Asia,  on  the  side  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  On  the  Turkish  side  is  the  province 
of  Circassia,  and  on  that  of  Russia  the  govern- 
ment of  Astr<uhan. 

Varini,  a  people  of  Germany.  TacU,ds  Ger. 
40. 

VABodNEs,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the  Pjrre- 
nees.  They  were  so  reduced  by  a  famine  by 
Metellus,  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh.  Plin, 
3,  c.  3.  They  occupied  that  part  of  Spain  which 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  name  of  iVooarrv, 
and  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Span- 
ish tribes.  They  afterwards  effected  Ele- 
ments in  Ghiul.     Vid,  Aquitania. 

VaticInus,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine  of  no 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  Heliogaba- 
lus  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all  disagree- 
able nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for  ancient 
monuments  and  pillars,  for  a  celebrated  public 
library,  and  for  the  palace  of  the  pope.  Bffrat, 
1,  od.  20. 

Vati£nus,  now  SatemOf  a  river  nsinff  in  the 
AlpsL  and  falling  into  the  Po.  MarHm.  3,  ep. 
ei.^Plin.  3,  c7l6. 

Usn,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  them  the  name  of  Agrippinenses,  from  his 
daughter  Agrippina,  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
country.  Their  chief  town,  Ubiorum  Oppidnm, 
is  now  Cologne.  TacU.  Q,  28,  Am^,  12,  c  37. 
—Plin.  4,  c.  17.— Gm.  4,  c.  30. 

TJdina,  or  Vedintjm,  now  Udino^  a  town  of 
Italy. 

VEcns,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  south  of  Britain. 
Snet.  CI.  4. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  Veil.  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribes  they 
composed  were  called  Veientina.     Vid,  Veii.' 

Veii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etraria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  at)out  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Camillus  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, Veii  was  lamr  and  far  more  magnificent 
than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situation  was  so 
eligible,  that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Ghmls,  were  long  inclined  to 
migrate  there,  and  totally  abandon  their  native 
home,  and  this  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution  if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  Camilius.  Ovid.  2,  F\isL  v.  195. 
—Cic.de  Div.  1,  c.  U,—fforat.  2,  Sat,  3,  Y.  143w 
— Liv.  5,  c.  21,  Ac 

Velabrttm,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine,  Pala- 
tine, and  Capitoline  hills,  which  Augustus 
drained,  and  where  he  built  houses.  The  place 
was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cheese, 
and  other  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale, 
Borat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  939.— Ovid.  F\ist.  6,  t.  401. 
—Ttbtdl.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33.— PZaitf.  3,  cap,  1,  v.  29L 

VsLrA,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania,  finmd- 
ed  by  a  colony  of  Phoceans,  about  600  yean 
after  the  coming  of  JESneas  into  Italy.  The 
port  in  its  neighbourhood  was  called  Vdinns 
portus.    Strab.  6.— iMfeto,  2,  c.  4.  Cic.  PhO,  10^ 

c.  4.—Vir£.  JBn.  6,  v.  366. ^11.  An  eminenee 

near  the  Roman  forum,  where  PopUcola  built 
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bifflselfalionse.    I.t«.  %  c  6.— Cu:.  7,  Att.  15. 

YslIna,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  adioining 
mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes.  HoraL  1,  ep.  6,  v.  tSL—Cic,  4,  ad,  AUic. 
ep.  15. 

VelInds/    Vid.  JReaU. 

Veuterna,  or  VfiLiTRf,  an  ancient  town  of 
Latiom  on  the  Appian  road,  20  miles  at  the 
east  of  Rome.  Tne  inhabitants  were  called 
VdiienU,  It  became  a  lloman  colony.  Liv. 
8,  c.  12,  &c.— SueUn^  in  Aug.— Hal.  8,  v.  378,  &c. 

Venkw,  a  people  of  Germany.  "  They  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  of  the  BaUiCf  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  interior  country ;  and 
if  their  name  be  remarked  subsisting  in  that  of 
We-ndetk,  in  a  district  of  Livonia,  it  is  only  in  a 
inrtial  manner,  and  holding  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  which  that  nation  occupied. 
Passing  the  Vistula,  the  Venedians  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  between  that  river'and  the 
Elbe,  that  had  been  evacuated  aboat  the  close 
of  the  fourth  centuiy  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
name  is  seen  sometimes  erroneously  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  Venedians.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  definitively  marked  by  the  language. 
The  country  that  the  Venedians  occupied  in  the 
tenth  century  was  that  of  the  Pmzzi,  whose 
name  present  use  has  changed  into  Borussi. 
We  find  tius  name  indeed  in  Ptolemv ;  but  it 
appears  there  very  far  distant,  on  another  fron- 
tier of  Sarmatia,  towards  the  situation  which  he 
^ves  to  the  Riphean  mountains."  lyAnvUU. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  affinity  real- 
ly existed  between  the  Vandals  and  the  vene- 
dians, the  former  being  a  Gtothic  people,  can  on- 
ly be  connected  with  me  latter,  either  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Gk>thi  from  Scandinavia,  where  the 
Vandalic  stem  may  have  been  detacned,  or  at  a 
very  late  era,  when  the  more  northern  tribes  be- 
gan their  lost  inroads  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  The  purer  Venedi  dwelt  by  the  Vis- 
tula, and  those  which  mingled  more  with  the 
latter  Scandinavians  may  be  called  Gotho- Ve- 
nedi. 

Veneti.     Vid.  Venetia. 

Ven^tia,  "  the  northeast  angle  of  Italy,  form- 
ed hy  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
guU;  to  which  the  name  of  Veneiia,  wa.s  assign- 
ed, from  the  Hepeti,  or  Veneti,  an  ancient 
people  respecting  whose  origin  considerable  un- 
certainty seems  to  have  existed  even  among  the 
best  informed  writers  of  antiquity.  The  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  popular  opinion  identified  them 
with  the  Heneto-Paphlagones,  enumerated  by 
Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Priam. 
This  people  having  crossed  over  into  Europe 
tmder  the  c-ommand  of  Antenor,  expelled  tne 
Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. Strabo  was  inclined  to  believe  the  Veneti 
to  be  Gauls,  as  there  was  a  tribe  of  the  same 
name  in  that  country;  but  this  opinion  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  testimony  of  Polybius.  Hero- 
dotus, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Veneti, 
designates  them  by  the  generic  appellaricm  of 
niyrians.  They  were  the  last  people  who  pene- 
trated into  Italy  by  that  frontier.  This  ftict  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  extreme  position 
which  they  took  ap,  and  from  their  having  re- 
tained po^ession  of  it  undisturbed,  as  far  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  till  they  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.  The  history  of  the  Veneti  con- 
tains litde  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except 


the  remarkable  feature  of  their  being  tho  aole 
people  of  Italy,  who  not  only  offered  no  resisU 
ance  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome,  but  even 
at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that  power  an 
essential  service.  According  to  an  old  geogra- 
pher, they  counted  within  their  territory  fifty 
cities,  and  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  soil  and  climate  were  excellent,  and  their 
cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
Their  horses  were  especially  noted  for  their  fleet- 
ness,  and  are  known  to  have  often  ndned  prizes 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  When  the  Gauls  had 
been  subjugated,  and  their  country  had  been 
reduced  to  a  stale  of  dependance,  tne  Veneti  do 
not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwilling- 
ness to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province. 
Their  territory  from  that  time  wa9  included  un- 
der the  G'enerai  denomination  of  Cisalpine 
CHiul,  ana  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges which  that  province  successively  obtained. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Venetia  was  consider- 
ed as  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  tenth  re- 
gion in  the  division  made  by  that  emperor.  Its 
boundaries,  if  we  include  within  them  the  Tri- 
dentini,  Meduaci,  Cami.  and  other  smaller  na- 
tions, may  be  considered  to  be  the  Athesis,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Po,  to  the 
west :  the  Alps  to  the  north :  the  Adriatic  as  far 
as  the  river  Formio,  Risano^  to  the  east :  and 
the  main  branch  of  the  Po  to  the  south."  Cram, 
'  Veni-a  (Beloarum),  I.  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

Wineketter. II.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain, 

now  CaerweiU  in  Monmouihskire. IIL  Ice- 

norum,  now  Norwich. 

Veraori,  a  Gkillic  people  among  those  who 
inhabited  the  Vallis  Penma.  Their  capital  was 
Oclodurus. 

Verbanus  LAcns.  now  Maggiore,  a  lake  of 
Italy,  from  which  tne  Ticinus  flows.  It  is  in 
the  modem  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  extends  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.    Stfrab.  4. 

Vercell£,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Insn- 
bria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  PUn, 
3,  c.  17.— Cic.  Fam.  11,  ep.  19.— fifi7.  8,  v.  69a 

Vekomandut^  people  of  Gaul,  the  modem 
Vemuendois.  The  capital  is  now  Si.  Qviniin. 
Cas.  Q.  B.  2. 

VfiRftNA,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis, 
in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus, 
I  be  leader  of  the  Gauls.  C.  Nepoe,  Catullus, 
and  Pliny  the  elder,  were  bom  there.  It  was 
adorned  with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  still  exist,  and  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Plin.  9,  c.  22. 
—Strab.  b.—Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  15,  v.  7. 

Vestint,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines, 
fnmons  for  the  making  of  cheese.  Plin.  3,  c 
6.— Martial.  13.  ep.  3l.-^8trab.  5. 

Vesulus,  now  MonU  Viso^  an  elevation 
among  the  Alpsof  Liguria,  where  the  P«  takes 
its  rise.  Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  708.— PKi».  3,  c.  19. 

VBsfivTus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its 
volcano.  The  ancients,  particularly  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a 
place  covered  with  orcnards  and  vineyards,  of 
which  the  middle  was  dry  and  barren.  The 
first  eruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  79th 
year  of  the  Christian  era  under  Titua  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake,which  overtam* 
ed  several  cUies  of  Campuiia,  particularly  Pome 
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peii  and  Herculaneum :  and  the  burning  ashes 
which  it  threw  up,  were  carried  not  only  over 
the  neighbouring  country,  but  as- far  as  the 
shores  of  Eg)'pt,  Libya,  and  Syria.  This  erup- 
tion proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist.  From 
that  lime  the  eruptions  have  been  frequent,  and 
there  now  exists  an  account  of  twenty-nine  of 
the2«e.  Vesuvius  continuallv  throws  up  asmoke, 
and  sometimes  ashes  and  flames.  The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  this  mountain  is  3780  I'eet. 
Dio.  Cau.  iO.—  Varro.  de  R.  1,  c.  S.—Liv.  23, 
c.  29.'-Strab.b.—  TacU.  Hist.  1,  c.  2.— Mela,  2, 
c.  i.—PUn.  6,  ep.  IG.—ltal.  12,  v.  152,  &c.^ 
Virg.  G.  S,  v.  2ai.—MarL  4,  ep.  43  and  44. 
"  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  under 
the  name  of  Vesevus  j  but  the  appellation  of 
Vesvius  and  Vesbius  is  no  less  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it.  Strabo  describes  this  mountain  as 
extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren 
towards  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level, 
and  full  of  apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fire ;  whence  Strabo  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  volcano,  though  once 
in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished 
fVom  want  of  fuel.  The  volcano  was  likewise 
apparently  extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Flo- 
rus  relate,  Spartac us  with  some  of  his  followers 
sought  refuge  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  succeed- 
ed in  eluding  their  search."    Cram, 

Vetjbra  CA8TR1,  a  Roman  encampment  in 
Germany,  which  became  a  town,  now  SanUn^ 
near  Cleves.     Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  18.  An.  1,  c.  45. 

Vbttonks,.  Vktoses,  or  VsctOnes,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Si>ain.  SU.  3,  v.  378.— P/in. 
25,  c.  8. 

VfiTULdNU,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their  magis- 
terial offices  from  thence.  PUn,  2,  c.  103,  L  3, 
c.  Z.—Ital.  8,  V.  484. 
UFCNa,  1.  a  nver  of  Italv,  near  Tarracina. 

Virg,  ^fi».  7,  V.  892. U.  Another  river  of 

Picenum-— Z#ir.  5,  c.  35. 

Via  .£mtlu,  I.  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  ^mylius  Lepidus.  A.  U.  C.  567. 
It  led  with  the  Flaminian  roaa  to  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  in 

Etruria,  which  led  from  Pisae  to  Dertona. 

n.  Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and 
led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  to 
Brundusium,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles,  which 
the  Romans  call  a  five  days'  journey.  It  passed 
successively  through  the  towns  and  stages  of 
Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  Min- 
turnae,  Sinaessa,  Capua,  Caudium,  Beneven- 
tnm,  Equotuticum,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  Ba- 
rium, Egnatia,  to  Brundusium.  It  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  regina  viarumy  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  to- 
gether, that  it  remained  entire  for  many  hun- 
dred years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius 
carried  it  only  130  miles,  as  far  as  Capua,  A. 
U.  C.  442,  and  it  was  finished  as  far  &s  Brnn- 

dusiam  by  Augustus. III.  There  was  also 

another  road,  called  Minucia  or  Numicia, 
which  led  to  Brundusium,  but  by  what  places 
IS  now  uncertain.— —IV.  Flaminia,  was  made 
by  the  censor  Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led 
irom  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  modem  town 
of  Rimini  on  tne  Adriatic,  throngh  the  country 
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of  the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  at  ^e  distance  of 
about  360  miles. V.  Lata,  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets  of  Rome. VI.  Valeria,  led  from 

Rome  to  the  countiy  of  the  Marsi,  through  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines.  There  were,  besides, 
many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  such  as 
ihe  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardetina,  La- 
bicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Praenestina,  &c. ; 
all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly  kept  in 
repair  at  the  public  expense. 

ViADRus,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls-  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Baltic.    Ptol. 

VicENTiA,  or  VicETiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Graul,  at  the  northwest  of  ihe  Adriatic.  TaciL 
Hist.  3. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.  Vid.  Viennentii. 
Sirah.  I.— Cos.  BeU.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

ViENN£Nsis,  a  district  in  Narbonensis,  "  on 
the  lell  bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  issue  out  of 
the  lake  Lemanus,  or  of  Gefievaj  to  its  mouth. 
Vien7uij  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
distinguLshetl  as  the  capital  of  a  great  people, 
before  its  elevation  to  the  rank  oi  a  metropolis 
of  a  province :  the  most  considerable  ot  the 
AUobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  had  formed 
this  city  of  vienne,  and  occupied  the  jlrincipal 
part  of  what  from  the  dauphms  of  Viennois  is 
called  Dauphine.  They  extended  in  Savoy  as 
far  as  the  position  of  Geneva ;  which  was  one 
of  their  cities."    jyAnviUe. 

ViMTNALis,  one  of  the  .seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
oziers  {vimiries)  which  grew  there.  Servius 
TuUias,  first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  there,  wnence  he  was  called  Vi- 
mmalis.    Liv.  1,  c.  A^.—  Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c  8. 

ViNDELici,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. Their  coimtry,  which  was  called  Vindeli- 
cia,  forms  now  part  of  Sicabia  and  Bavaria, 
and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vindelicorum, 
is  now  Augdfurg.    Horal.  4,  od.  4,  v.  18. 

ViNDiu,'  an  extensive  people  of  Ghsrmany, 
stretching  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe.  They 
comprehended  a  great  number  of  powerful 
tribes,  and  it  Is  probable  that  a  great  many  races 
of  very  different  origin  may  Save  been  included 
by  the  Romans  in  the  vast  population  which, 
without  observing  their  affinities  or  their  differ- 
ences, the  Romans  classed  under  the  name  of 
Vindili.  The  Vandalic  blood,  no  doubt,  greatly 
predominated  among  these  extensive  tribes. 

ViNDONiasA,  now  Weiidish,  a  town  of  the 
Helvelii,  on  the  Aar,  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tujcit.  4,  Hisl.  61  and  70. 

ViscRGis,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
the  Weser  and  falling  into  the  Gferman  ocean. 
Varus  ana  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  there 
by  the  Germans.  Veil.  2,  c.  105.— Tlict/.  An. 
i;  c.  70, 1.  2,  c.  9. 

ViscBTXf,  now  WeiUz,  a  town  of  Noricum, 
between  the  JBtw,  and  Mti^re.    Cic.  Am.  II. 

VisTuw,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

Ulpia  Trajana.  "  The  capital  city  of  all  the 
country,  which,  under  the  name  Sarmizegetkitr 
sa,  in  that  part  of  Dacia  which  is  now  TVtfiisvf- 
vania,  having  served  for  the  residence  of  Dece^ 
balos,  vanquished  by  Trajan,  received  from  this 
prince  that  of  XJlpia  TVajana,  with  which  the 
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prinitive  name  was  also  associated.  Rains  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  its  ancient  magniiiceDce 
lo  the  place,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
herdsmen,  and  called  Warhelj  which  signifies 
the  Bite  or  position  of  a  city ;  or  otherwise  Chra^ 
iUsM,  denoting  the  same  thing."    L/AnviUe. 

UlCbb^,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the  ri- 
ver Aslura,  where  Augostus  was  educated. 
Jw}.  10,  V.  l^-^UoroL  1,  ep.  11. 

Umbru,  a  district  of  Italy,  "  considered  un- 
der the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pine Gkial.  The  Appenines  and  Tiber  formed 
Its  limits  to  the  west ;  the  Adriatic  to  the  east. 
To  the  south  it  was  divided  from  the  Sabine 
country  by  the  chain  of  mountains  in  which  the 
Nar  takes  its  rise,  and  by  that  river  as  far  as 
Temi ;  from  this  point  a  line  drawn  south  of 
dricoli,  till  it  meets  the  Tiber,  will  complete 
the  demarcation  of  the  two  territories.  The 
river  ^sis  to  the  southeast  marked  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Picenum.  The  Latin  writers 
were  eviilently  acquainted  with  no  people  of 
Italy  more  ancient  than  the  Umbri ;  ana  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  a-ssures  us,  they  were 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations. 
The  Umbri  were  already  settled  in  that  country 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony. 
To  the  Greeks  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of  '0^/?pt<fai,  a  word  which  they  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  opy?p<»(,  under  the  idea  that 
they  were  people  saved  from  a  universal  de- 
luge. Dionysiushas  farther  acquainted  us  with 
some  particulars  respecting  the  Umbri,  which  he 
derived  from  Zenoaotus,  a  Greek  of  Tr(rzene, 
who  had  written  a  history  of  this  people.  This 
author  appears  to  have  considered  the  umbri  as 
an  indigenoas  race^  whoseprimary  seat  was  the 
country^  around  Rieti^  a  district  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  was  formerly  occupie<l  by  the 
Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opmion 
that  the  Sabines  were  descended  from  the  Um- 
bri; and  though  it  Is  customary  to  regard  them 
as  belonging  to  the  Oscan  race,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  latter  people,  who  are  very  indis- 
tinctly claiised  and  denned,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  the  same  indigenous 
stock :  nay  rather,  when  we  consider  the  ana- 
logy which  is  allowed  to  exist  between  the  seve- 
ral ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  and  the  uniformity 
of  topographical  nomenclature,  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  ar^ment  in  favour  of 
such  an  hypothesis.  Considering  therefore  the 
Umbri  as  confessedly  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Italy,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  them  the  popu- 
lation of  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
that  country,  as  also  the  primitive  form  of  its 
language,  until  the  several  communities  of  the 
Etruscans,  Sabines,  and  Latins,  successively  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  parent  nation,  and 
from  a  combination  of  different  elements,  adopt- 
ed also  different  modifications  of  the  same  pri- 
meval tongue.  Connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  Umbri,  there  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus,  a  Roman  writer  quoted  by  Solinus  and 
Isidorus,  that  the  Umbri,  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  ancient  Gauls.  This  opinion  has  been 
rejected  on  the  one  band  by  Claverins  and  Maf- 


fei,  while  it  has  served  on  the  other  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  systems  of  Freret  and  Bardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Umbri. 
Taken  in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  consider 
this  ancient  authority  certainly  as  curious,  and 
not  undeserving  of  attention ;  that  is,  if  we  re- 
fer it  to  that  most  dlstantperiod,  when  the  name 
of  Gomari,  immediately  derived  from  Gomcr  the 
son  of  Japhet,  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  that  patriarch,  and  especially 
to  that  numerous  family  which  was  aAerwards 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Celts.  As 
the  Eiruscan  name  began  to  assume  the  ascen- 
dency, the  Umbrian  nation,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clined. They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
more  enterprising  and  warlike  neighbours: 
though  an  ancient  Greek  historian  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  valour  of  the  Umbri. 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we 
are  told,  possessed  themselves  of  300  towns  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Umbri.  A  spirit  oi  ri- 
val rj'  was  still  kept  up  however  between  the  two 
nations;  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo,  that 
when  either  made  an  expedition  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  the  other  immediately  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  same  quarter.  Both  people  had, 
however,  soon  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe 
in  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  after  van- 
quishing and  expelling  the  Tuscans  from  the 
Po,  penetrated  still  fanner,  and  drove  the  Um- 
bri from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the 
mountains.  These  were  the  Senones,  who  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
Allia,  and  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
this  polite  people  took  advantage  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Etruscans  to  induce  them  at 
least  to  remain  neuter,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing with  the  latter  power.  The  submission  of 
southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken  place  A. 
U.  C.  446.  The  northern  and  maritime  parts 
were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation  oi  the 
Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards." 
CVflw. 

VoG^sus  MONS,  a  mountain  ridge  in  Gallia, 
stretching  from  the  countryof  the  Treveritothat 
of  the  Lingones,  branching  off  among  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  Leuci,  Sequani;  and  giving  rise  to 
the  Matrons,  Mosa,  Mosella,  and  Arar.  The 
modem  name  isVos^eSy  though  the  whole  chain 
does  not  retain  this  appellaliqn,  which  belongs 
to  the  portion  separat ingLotharingia  from  Alsa- 
tia.    Ltican.  1,  v.  397.— C<ri.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

VoLATRRRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  some  dis- 
tance inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cae- 
cena.  "  Its  Etruscan  name,  as  it  appears  on 
numerous  coins,  was  Velathri.  From  the  monu- 
ments alone  which  have  been  discovered  within 
its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  no  small 
idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  civilization,and  taste, 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  Its  walls  were  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stones, 
piled  on  each  other  without  cement ;  and  their 
circuit,  which  is  still  distinctly  marked,  em- 
braced a  circumference  of  between  three  and 
four  miles ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian city,  of  which  Aristotle,  or  the  autnor  ed 
Mirab.  (p.  1158)  speaks,  under  the  name  of 
(Enarea,  is  VoUtrra,  In  the  second  Punic  war, 
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we  findYolQ^me  among  the  other  cities  of  Etrn- 
ria  that  were  zealous  in  their  offers  of  naval  stores 
to  the  Romans.  Many  years  afterwards,  Vola- 
terne  sustained  a  siege  which  lasted  two  years 
against  Sylla ;  the  besieged  consisting  chiefly 
of  persons  whom  that  dictator  had  proscribed. 
On  its  surrender,  Italy  is  said  toiiave  enjoyed 
peace  for  the  first  time  after  so  much  bloodshed. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  Cicero  expresses  himself 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard  and  interest  for 
this  city.  Finally,  we  hear  of  Volaterrse  as  a 
colony,  somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus."   Cram. 

YoucSy  or  you3£.  Two  people  of  Gallia 
Provincia  bore  this  name.  The  one  sumamed 
Arecomici,  inhabited  the  part  of  Narbonensis 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aude,  and  the  other, 
called  Tecto6age8.eztended  from  the  latter  river 
to  the  borders  of  Novem  Populana.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Arecomici  was  r^emausus,  Nimes^ 
and  thfU  of  the  latter  was  Tolosa,  Toulouse,  a 
still  more  fomous  city  on  the  Cfartmne, 

VoLsa,  or  Volq,  a  people  of  LatiunL  "  No 
notice  appears  to  be  taVen  by  any  Latin  writer 
of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Cato, 
they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 
The  Yolsci  had  a  peculiar  idioin,  distinct  from 
the  Oscan  and  Latm  dialects.  They  used  the 
Latin  characters,  however,  both  in  their  inscrip- 
tions and  coins.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reach- 
ing only  from  Antium  to  Tarracina,  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than 
half  that  distance  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains, 
it  swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race, 
destined,  says  the  Roman  historian,  as  it  were 
by  fortune,  to  train  the  Roman  soldier  to  arms, 
by  their  perpetual  hostility.  The  Yolsci  were 
first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war 
was  carried  on  aflerwards  between  the  two  na- 
tions, with  short  intervals,  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years ;  and  though  this  account  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and  the  num- 
bers much  overrated,  enough  will  remain  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  that  time  far 
more  populous  and  better  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
present"  Cram.  Their  chief  cities  were  An- 
trum, Circea,  Anxur,  Cdrioli,  Fregelte,  Arpi- 
num,  &c.  Ancus,  king  of  Rome,  made  war 
against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
they  became  formidable  enemies,  till  they  were 
at  last  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Latins. 
Uv.  3  and  4.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  168.  JEn.  9,  v.  505, 
1.  11,  V.  546,  AcStrab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4  and  5. 

VoLUBiLis,  a  town  of  AlVica,  supposed  JVz, 
the  capital  of  Morocco.    Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

YoLtTMNjE  FA  NUM.  a  temple  in  Etruria,  sar 
cred  to  the  goddess  V  olumna,  who  presided  over 
the  will  and  over  complaisance,  where  the  states 
of  the  country  used  to  assemble.  ViUrbo  now 
stands  on  the  spot  Liv.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  17,  I. 
6,  c.  2. 

Urba,  now  Orbe,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

TTrbintjm,  now  UrbinOy  a  town  of  Umbria. 
Plim.  3,  c.  14. 

Uego,  now  Oorgona,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for  an- 
chovies.   Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

TTsipETEfl,  or  Usipn,  a  people  of  Germany. 
C€U.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  1,  &c. 
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UTsmt.  a  river  of  Ganl,  now  Mntontf  frDing 
into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.    Liv.  b,  c.  35. 

Utica,  now  Satcor,  a  celebrated  city  of  A£> 
rica,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
same  bay  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a  Tyrian  col- 
ony above  287  years  before  Carthage.  It  had 
a  large  and  commodious  harbour,  and  it  became 
the  metropolis  of  Africa  after  the  destmciioo  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  Ro- 
mans granted  it  all*  the  lands  situate  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
death  of  Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  UA" 
censis,  or  of  Utica.  Sirad.  n.-^Liican.  6,  y.  306. 
-^Jusiin.  18,  c  i.^Plm.  16,  c.  40.— Liv.  95,  c. 
Zh—SU.  3,  V.  242.— fi^ot  1,  ep.  20,  v.  613. 

VuLCANi  INSULA,  or  VuLCAMU,  a  name  given 
to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  lipari.  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  422.  They  re- 
ceived it  because  there  were  the  subterraneous 
fires  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire. 

ViTLTcmNUM,  a  town  of  Camnania.n^ar  the 
mouth  of  the  Vultumus.    Liv.  35,  c.  20.— PZm. 

3,  c.  5. Also  an  ancient  name  of  Capua. 

Liv.  4,  c.  37. 

VuLTcaNus,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  in 
the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  after  passing  by  the  town  of  Capaa.  LucreL 

5,  664.— Fir^.  JSn.  7,  v.  739. ^The  god  of 

the  Tiber  was  also  known  b^  that  name.  For- 
ro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5.— The  wind  which  received 
the  name  of  Vultumus  when  it  blew  firom  the 
side  of  the  Vultumus,  highly  incommoded  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Liv.  22,  e. 
43  and  46. 

VuLsiNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Sejanna 
was  bom. 

UxANns,  now  Uskanlf  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Briiawy. 

IJxELLODUNUM,  s  towu  of  Graul,  defended  by 
steep  rocks,  now  Pv£ch  d^Jssolu,  Ges.  B,  G. 
8,c.33. 

IJxENTUM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  VgeiUo. 

tJxu,  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a  nation 
of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  Tigris  rises  in  their  conntiy.  fS^raft.- 
Diod. 

UzFTA,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  destroyed 
byCsesar.    Bist.de  Afric,  41,  Axi. 


Xantto,  I.  apeople  of  Thrace. IT.  The 

inhabitants  of  Xantnus  in  Asia.    Vid.  Xanikus. 

X£RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xerex,  where 
the  Moors  gained  a  battle  over  Roderic,  king  of 
the  Ooths. 

Xiphonta,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 

north  of  Syracuse,  now  Cruce.    Strab.  6. 

ALso  a  town  near  it,  now  Augusta. 

Xom,  an  island  formed  by  the  months  of  the 
Nile.    Sbrab.    YJ. 

XurmA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leontium  in  Sicily.    Biod.   5. 

XvLEKOPdus,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  Laieri. 
PUn.e,c.2i. 


Zabatus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
stopped  in  their  return.    JBmqpkoi^. 
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Zactnthdb.  The  island  of  Za^thus,  now 
called  ZmUe^  is  siiaate  at  the  south  of  Cepha- 
lenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  about  GO  miles  in  circumference.  Liv.  96,  c. 
94.— Piin.  4,  c.  19.— £Vra^.  9  and  ^.^ima,  9, 
c.  1.— Homer,  Od.  1,  v.  946, 1.  9,  v.  2L-^Ovid. 
de  AH,  Am,  2,  v.  439.— PatM.  4,  c.  VQ.'-Virg, 
,^n,  3,  Y.  970. 

Zagkcs,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia and  Babylonia.    S^ab.  11. 

Zama,  or  itAOMAj  L  a  town  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  great  An- 
nibal,  B.  C.  909.  Metellus  besieged  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  After 
Juba's  death  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Bin.  Af.  91.— C  Nep.  in  Annib.—Liv.  30,  c. 
99.— SWZitff.  de  Jug.^FHor.  3,  c.  l.—Ital.  3, 

V.  Xl.—Strab,  17. II.  A  town  of  Cappado- 

cia. IIL  Of  Mesopotamia. 

Zanclb.  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  fh>m  Italy.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  appearing  like  a  scjrthe  which 
was  called  ^a^nXovm  the  langua£;e  of  the  coun- 
try, or,  as  others  sav,  because  the  scythe  with 
which  Saturn  mutilated  his  father  fell  there,  or 
because,  as  Diodorus  reports,  a  person  named 
Zandus  had  either  built  or  exercised  its  sove- 
reignty. Zancle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
mians,  497  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  recovered  by  Anazilans, 
the  Messenian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  native  country,  and  called  it 
3tBSsamt,  It  was  founded,  as  most  chronolo- 
ffists  support,  about  10S8  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  by  the  pirates  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  and 
peopled  by  Samians,  lonians,  and  Chalcidians. 
S^ak,  G.^DuhL  i.—JUd,   I,  v.  ee2,^Ovid, 


F\ia,  4,  ▼.  499.    MeL  14,  ▼.  6,  L  16,  V.  990.- 

Paus,  4,  c.  93. 

Zeli,  or  Zblu,  I.  a  town  of  Pontus,  near 
the  river  Lycus,  where  Caesar  defeated  Pham»- 
ces,  son  of  Mithridates.  In  expressing  this 
victory,  the  general  used  the  words  vent,  vidi, 

vici.     Snet.  Cos.  2n.Sirt.  Alex.  72. IL 

A  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Ida. IIL 

Another  of  Lycia. 

ZfiPHT aroM,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence,  according 
to  some,  the  Locrians  are  called  Epizepkiriu 

II.  A  town  of  Cilicia.     Liv.  33,  c.  90. 

III.  A  cape  of  Crete,  now  San  Zttane. 

IV.  Of  Pontus,  dtc. 

Zepbtrum,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called  Zs- 
pkyria.  It  was  m  this  temple  that  Arsinoe  made 
an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

2^TNTm78,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zeryn- 
thius  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  Venus. 
Ovid.  Tnst,  1,  eL  9,  v.  19.— Lit;.  38,  c.  41. 

ZiiURi,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  19  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  PHn.  5, 
C.94. 

ZiNon,  a  promontory  of  JBthiopia,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  Cape  Orjui, 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  £gean  Sea, 
where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
strains  of  Orpheus.    Mda^  9,  c.  ^.--Berodot, 

ZoROANDA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between  Meso- 
potamia and  Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigris 
flows.    PHn.  6,  c.  97. 

ZucHxa,  a  hike  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous  for 
a  purple  dye  and  salt  fish.    Sirab,  17. 
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Abantes,  a  warlike  people  of  Peloponnesus, 
who  bailt  a  town  in  Pnocis,  called  Aba,  ailer 
their  leader  Abas,  whence  also  their  name  ori- 
ginated ;  they  afterwards  went  to  Euboea.  Vid. 
AbanUs,    Herodot.  1,  c.  146. 

Abantias,  and  Abantudbi,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos, 
such  as  Acrisins,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalanta, 
&c.  Ovid. 

Abantidas,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the  lather  of 
Arams.  He  was  himself  soon  aher  assassinat- 
ed, B,  C.  251.    PhUAnAral, 

Abarw.     Vid.  Part  III. 

ABARU8,an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidiously 
deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against  Par- 
thia.  Appian.  in  Parth.  He  is  caUed  Meze- 
resby  Flor.  3,  c.  11,  and  Aiiamnes  by  Plut.  in 
Crass. 

Abab,  I.  the  Uth  king  of  Areos,  son  of  Be- 
his,  some  say  of  Ljmceus  and  Hypermnestra, 
was  famous  for  his  genius  and  valour.  He  was 
father  to  PrcBtus  and  Acrisius,  by  Ocalea,  and 
built  Abac.  He  reigned  23  years,  B.  C.  1384. 
Paus.  2,  c.  16.  1.  10,  c.  ^b.—Bygin.  170,  &c. 

ApoUod.  2,  c.  2. II.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom 

the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  me  temple  of 
Apollo  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  P(ms. 
10,  c.  9. III.  A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one  on  Mstory,  the  other  on  rhetoric :  the 

time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. IV.  A 

man  who  wrote  an  account  of  Troy.  He  is 
quoted  by  Servius  in  Virg.  jEn.  9. 

Abdalonimds,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  SidoUj  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  him- 
selfhe  worked  m  a  garden.  When  Alexander 
took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the  room  of 
Strato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and  enlarged  his 
possessions  on  account  of  the  great  disinterest- 
edness of  his  conduct.  Justin.  11,  c.  10.— 
Curt.  4,  c.  l.—Diod.  17. 

Abelux,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who  favour- 
ed the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage. 
Liv.  22,  c.  22. 

Aan,  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace, 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Homer.  Jl.  13,  v.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Cfi/rt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

ABCBcairns,  a  BcBotlan  general,  killed  with 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chseronea  against 
the  iEtolians.    Pint,  in  Arat. 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy; 

or,  aecording  to  others,  a  nation  conducted  by 
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Saturn  into  Latium  where  they  taught  the  use 
of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Their  posterity  was  caiXled  Latini,from  Latinus, 
one  01  their  kings.  Thev  assisted  .£Beas 
against  Tumus.  Rome  was  Duilt  in  their  coun- 
try. The  word  signifies  vntkmU  origin^  or 
WDOse  origin  is  not  knovmy  and  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  original  inhabitants  of  any  countiy. 
Liv.  1,  c.  1,  dec.— Z>t9»ys.  Hal.  1,  c.  10.— Jai- 
tin.  43,  c.  1.— PZin.  3,  c.  b.—Sirab.  5. 

AbradItes,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  bis 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cy- 
rus, and  humanely  treated,  surrendered  himself 
and  his  troops  lo  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed 
in  the  first  oattle  which  he  undertook  in  the 
eause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herselTon 
his  corpse.  C3rnis  raised  a  monument  on  their 
tomb.    Xenoph.  Cyrop.  5,  6,  &c. 

ABRENTms,  was  made  governor  of  Tarcn- 
tum  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  army. 
Polyan.  8. 

Abrocobub,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae.  Berodoi.  7,  c.  224.— 
PVut.  in  Cleom. 

Abrodletus,  a  name  given  to  Parrbasius 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  his  living.     Vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  I.  an  Athenian^  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.  Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 
preserved.    Suidas."— -II.  A  grammarian  of 

Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. III. 

Another,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus. 
IV.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the  ora- 
tor. Plat,  in  10.  OraJb. V.  A  native  of  Ar- 
gos, famous  for  his  debauchery. 

Abrontcub,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta.  Ttn- 
cyd.  1,  c.  9l.^Herodoi.  8,  c.  21. 

Abroniub,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.    He  wrote  some  fables.    Senee. 

AbrotSnum,  the  mother  of  Themistocles. 
Plut.  in  7%em. 

Abrtpolis,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  from 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia.    LAv.  42,  c.  13  and  41. 

AbulItes,  governor  Of  Susa,  betrajred  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.    Curt.  5,  c.  ^.^Diod.  17. 

AcAcius,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  tke  em- 
peror Julian. 
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AocL  Lmtrsmtu,  I.  The  Romans  yearly 
celebrated  cer^in  festivals,  vid.  Lawrentalia  in 
honour  of  another  prostitute  of  the  same  name, 
which  arose  from  tms  circumstance :  the  keep- 
er of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  one  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  the  god  one  of  the  number,  on  con- 
dition that  if  Hercules  was  defeated  he  should 
make  him  a  present,  but  if  he  conquered,  he 
should  be  entertained  with  an  elegant  feast,  and 
share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful  female.  Her- 
cules wasTictorious,  and  accordingly  Acca  was 
conducted  to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  who  in  reality 
came  to  see  her,aAd  told  her  in  the  morning  to 
go  into  the  streets,  and  salute  with  a  kiss  the 
nrst  man  she  met.  This  was  Tarrutius,  an  old 
unmarried  man,  who,  not  displeased  with  Acca's 
liberty,  loved  her,  and  made  her  the  heiress  of 
all  his  possessions.  These,  at  her  death,  she 
gave  to  the  Roman  people,  whence  the  honours 
paid  to  her  memory.    Phit.  Qtuest.  Rom.  <^ 

tn  RomuL II.   A  companion  of  Camilla. 

Virg.  JEn,  11,  v.  890.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcciA,  or  AtiA,  L  a  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Alius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  yters  B.  C.  Dio.^SueL  in  Aug. 
4.— n.  Variola,  an  illustrious  female,  whose 
cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  by  Pliny.  Plin. 
6,ep.  33. 

Acans,  (L.)  I.  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Cluintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
unpolished  sge  in  which  he  lived.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  but  of 
his  numerous  pieces  only  some  or  the  names  are 
known ;  and  among  these,  his  Nuptiae,  Merca- 
tor,  Neoptolemus,  Phcenice,  Meoea,  Atrens, 
Ac  The  great  marks  of  honour  which  he  re- 
eeived  at  Rome,  may  be  collected  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  man  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning  bis  name 
without  reverence.  Some  few  of  his  verses  are 
preserved  in  Cicero  and  other  writers.  He  died 
about  180  years  B.  C.  Borat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— 
Otfid,  Am.  l,el.  15,  v.  Id.—Qtttn^Z.  10.  c.  1.— 

CicadAU.^  in  Br.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  16. IL 

A  famous  orator  of  Pisanrum  in  Cicero's  age. 

III.  Labeo,  a  foolish  poet  mentioned  Pvrs, 

1,  V.  60.— IV.  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the  Vol- 
8ci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans.  Coriolanus, 
when  banished  b^  his  countrymen,  fled  to  him, 
and  led  his  armies  against  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c. 
37.-— P^.  in  Coriol. 

Aoco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Ghiul. 
Cos.  BeU.  aaU.e,  e.  4  and  44. 

AcaalTus.  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  fright- 
ened away  the  inhabitants.    Berodot.  8,  c.  37. 

AcBBBAB,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.    Vid.  SUhaus.    Justin.  18,  c.  4. 

AcESTBi,  son  of  Crinisus  and  EgesTa,  was 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
Ete  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly entertained  jEneas  during  his  vpjrage,  and 
helped  him  to  bury  his  faUier  on  mount  Eryz. 
In  commemoration  of  this,  .£neas  built  a  city 
there,  called  Acesta,  from  Acestes.  Virf.  Mn. 
6,  V.  746. 

Ace8tod5ru8,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of  his 
forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  PUU.  in 
TVm. 

AcHJBi,  I.  the  descendants  of  Achseus,  at  first 
inhabited  the  coantrr  near  Argos.  bat,  being 
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driven  out  by  the  HeracUdn  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  they  retired  among  the  lonians, 
whose  twelve  cities  they  seized  and  kept.  The 
names  of  these  cities  are  Pelena,  j£gira,  ^ges, 
Bura,  Tritaea,  JSgion,  Rhypee,  Olenos,  Hehce, 
Patrae,  Djrme,  and  Pharse.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  three  last  be^ian  a  famous  confederacy, 
284  years  B.  C.  which  continued  formidable 
upwards  of  130  years,  under  the  name  of  the 
Achaan  league^  and  was  most  illustrious  whilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Aratos  and  Philopcemen.  Their  arms  were  di- 
rected against  the  iBtoUans  for  three  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  and  they 
grew  powerful  by  the  accession  of  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  freed  their  country  ft-om  foreisn 
slavery,  till  at  last  they  were  attacked  by  ine 
Romans,  and,  after  one  year's  hostilities,  the 
Achaean  league  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147. 
The  Achsans  extended  the  borders  of  their 
country  by  conquest,  and  even  planted  colonies 

in  Magna  Qrsecia. The  name  of  AcAiti  is 

generally  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscrim- 
mately  by  tnepoets.  Vid.  AcAaia.  Berodot.  1, 
c.  145, 1.  8,  c.  36.— Ste<.  TkA.  3,  v.  164.— Po^. 
—Liv.  1,  27,  32,  Ac—Pha.  in  Phiiop.—Plin. 
4,  c.  b.'-Ooid.  Met. 4, v. 605.— P«im.  7,  c.  1,  Ac. 

II.  Also  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 

the  Euxine.    Ovid.  de.  Pant.  4,  el.  10,  v.  97. 

AcHfMENEs.  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  ot  Cjrrus  the  Great,  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Achsmenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyius,  on  his  death-bed  charged  his  nobles, 
and  particularly  the  Achsemenides,  not  to 
suffer  the  Medes  to  recover  their  former  power, 
and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Berodot.  1, 
c  126, 1.  3,  c.  66,  1.  7,  c.  ll.^Borat.  2,  od.  12, 

V.  91. II.  A  Persian,  made  governor  of 

Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

AcHfus,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  bis 

subjects  for  his  extortion.    Ovid,  in  i. II. 

A  son  of  Xuthus  of  Thessafy.  He  fled,  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  a  man,  to  Pelopon- 
nesus:  where  the.  inhabitants  were  called  rrom 
him  Achaei.   He  afterwards  returned  to  Thes- 

saly.  Strab.  B.—Paus.  7,  c.  1. III.  A  tragic 

poet  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  43  tragedies,  of 
which  some  of  the  titles  arepreserved,  such  as 
Adrastus,  Linus,  CycnuSjEfumenides,  Philoc- 
tetes,  Pirithous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  &c.;  of  these 
only  one  obtained  the  prize.  He  lived  some 
time  after  Sophocles. ^IV.  Another  of  Syra- 
cuse, author  often  tragedies. V.  A  relation 

of  Antiochus  the  Great,  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  kmg's  provinces  beyond  Taurus.  He 
aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he  disputed 
for  6  years  with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  be- 
trayed by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off, 
and  his  body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.    Polyb.  8. 

ACRAICUM  BELLUM.      Vid.  Ackoi. 

AcHATBs,  a  fViend  of  .fineas,  whose  fidelity 
was  so  exemplary,  that  Fidfits  Achates  became 
a  proverb.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  316; 

AcmLLAS,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  who  miir- " 
dered  Pompey  the  Great.    PhU.  in  Pomp. — 
Lucan.  8,  v.  538. 

AcmLLCDs,  or  AannjEiTs,  a  Roman  general 
in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
belled, and  for  five  years  maintained  the  impe- 
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rial  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian  at  last 
marched  against  him ;  and  because  he  had  sup- 
ported a  long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  devoured  by  lions. 

AdULLEia,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
The  poet's  immature  death  deprived  the  world 
«  of  a  valuable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
this  famous  hero.     Vid.  Statins. 

AcBiLLEs,  I.  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunged  him 
in  the  Styx,  and  made  every  part  of  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by  which  she  held 
him.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  master  of  music;  and  by  feeding 
him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  rendered 
him  vigorous  and  active.  '  He  was  taught  elo- 
quence by  Phoenix,  whom  he  ever  after  loved 
and  respected.  Thetis  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  wnere  she  knew  he 
was  to  perish,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes,  where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daughters  made  Deidamia  mother  of  Neoptole- 
mus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  Achilles.  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  ex- 
posed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  choos- 
mg  the  arms,  discovered  his  sex  and  went  to 
the  war.  Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Brlseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lymessus.  For  this  affront  he  refus- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action  and  to 
revenge.  Vid.  Pairodus.  He  slew  Hector, 
the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three  times  round 
the  walls  of  Troy.  After  thus  appeasing  the 
shades  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Priam,  and  permitted  the  aged 
lather  to  ransom  and  carry  away  Hector's  Ix^y. 
In  the  10th  Year  of  the  war,  Achilles,  was  charm- 
ed with  Polyexena ;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wotmd  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
g«um,  and  divine  honours  werepaid  to  him,  and 
temples  ra ised  to  his  memory.  The  The.ssalians 
yearly  .sacrificed  a  black  and  a  white  bull  on  his 
tomb.  It  is  reported  that  he  married  Helen  af- 
ter the  siege  or  Troy ;  but  others  maintain  that 
this  marriage  happened  after  his  death,  in  the 
isUnd  of  Leuce,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
heroes  lived  as  in  a  separate  elysium.  Vid. 
Leuce.  When  Achilles  was  voung,  his  mother 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  a  long  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  rears 
of  military  fame  and  glory:  and  that  to  his 
honour,  he  made  choice  of 'the  latter.  Xenvph. 
de  vetuU.—PliU.  in  AUi.^De  facie  in  Orbe 
lAm.  De  music.  De  amic.  mult.  Quast.  Grac. 
Paus.  3,  c.  18,  Ac—Diod.  H.-Stat.  Achil.— 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3,  &c.  T^ist.  3,  el.  5,  v. 
37,  dtc.— "Pir^.  Mn.  1,  v.  472,  488,  1.  2,  v.  275, 
1.  6,  y.  58.  Ac-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  IZ.^ffygin.  fab. 
96  and  m.-^Stra^.  U.^PHn.  35,  c.  15.— 


Max.  TifT.  Orat.  Qn.—BenU.  8, 1.  od.  L  9;  od. 
4  and  16, 1.  4,  od.  6,  2.  ep.  2,  v.  4si.—Hem,  Jl. 
4*  Od.—Dictys  Cret.  1,  2,  3,  6oc.—Dwres 
Pkryg.—Juv.  7,  v.^K^.—ApoUan.i.—Argim, 

V.  869. 11.  A  man  who  instituted  ostracism 

at  Athens. III.  Tatins,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  bat 
originally  a  Pagan  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  mixed  history 
of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics,  a 
romance  on  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leu- 
cippe,  &c.  Some  manuscripts  of  hia  works  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Palatinate  libra- 
ries. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  in 
12mo.  L.  Bat.  1640. 
AcHivi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 

fos  and  Lacedsmon  before  the  return  of  the 
leraclidsB,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from 
their  possessions  80  years  after  the  Trojan  'war. 
Being  without  a  home,  they  drove  the  lonians 
from  .£giahis,  seized  their  twelve  cities,  and 
called  the  country  Achaia.  The  lonians  were 
received  by  the  Athenians.  The  appellation 
of  Achiti  is  indiscriminately  applied  uy  the  an- 
cient poets  to  all  the  OreeRs.  Pans.  7,  c.  1, 
&c.     Vid.  Ackaia, 

AcHLAnJBDs,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  by 
Aristomenes.    Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

AacHdanrs,  a  general  with  Brennus,  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
PsEonia.    Pans.  10,  c.  10. 

AciLTA,  I.  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. IL 

The  mother  of  Lucan. 

Aqlia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  566,  by  Acil- 
ius  the  tribune  for  theplantation  of  five  colonies 

in  lUily.  Liv.  dSL  c.  29. Another,  called  also 

Calpumia,  A.  U.  C.  684,  concerning  such  as 
were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  provmees. 

AciLius  Balbus,  (M.)  I.  was  consul  with 

Portius  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.    Plin.  2,  c.  56. 

II.  Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  with  a 
legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etraria. 
Being  consul  with  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasiea,  A« 
U.  C.  563,  he  conquered  Aniiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and 
three  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
giving. He  stood  tor  the  censorship  against 
Cato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  fake  mea- 
sures Tised  by  his  competitor.  Justin.  31,  c.  6. 
—Lit?.  30,  c.  40, 1.  31,  c.  50,  1.  35,  c.  10,  &c. 

III.  The  son  of  the  preceding  erected  a  teoH 

ple  to  Pietv,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to  this 
gpddess  when  fighting  against  Antiochus.  He 
raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with 
her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had 
imprisoned  and  excluded  from  all  aliment.  Vol. 
Max.  2,  c.  6. IV.  A  man  accused  of  extor- 
tion, axid  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Cssar  in 

the  civil  wars.     Cees.  BeU.  dv.  3,  c.  15. V. 

A  consul,  whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitiaii 
because  he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  true 
cause  of  this  murder  was,  that  young  (Slabric 
wa<«  stronger  than  the  emperor  and  therefore 
envied,    juv.  4,  v.  94. 

AcoNTTCs.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRAGALLiDJE.  a  dishoucst  nation  liTingaii- 
ciently  near  Athens.    jBsek.  eontraJdetifL 

AcRATTO,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  iolo  Attk 
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to  plunder  the  templeaL  of  the  gods.  Tuc  An, 
15«  c  45,  L  16,  c  23. 

AcRiDOPHAOi,  an  Ethiopian  nation,  who  fed 
open  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their  40th 
year.    Diod.  Z.—Plin.  11,  c.  29.— SStraA.  16. 

AcaioN,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cxis.     Cic.  defin.  5,  c.  29. 

AcBiBioNBus,  a  patrooymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acnaius,  or  from  a  daughter  of 
Acrisios  of  the  same  name.  Virg.  JEn,  7,  v.  410. 

AcRMiof .     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRON,  L  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Rom- 
ulus in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  <^  the  Sa- 
bines.    His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

Fereirius.     PhU.  in  Romud, II.  A  pnvsi- 

cian  of  Agrigentam,  B.  C.  439,  educated  at 
Athens  with  Empedocles.  He  wrote  ph3rsical 
treatises  in  the  Jboric  dialect,  and  cured  the 
Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire  near  the 
houses  of  the  infected.  Plin.  29,  c.  \.^PliU,  in 
bid. 

Agbopatos,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king's  death. 
Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

AcROTATus,  I.  a  son  of  Gleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son 

called  Areus.    Pans,  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  6. II. 

A  son  of  Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Che- 
lidonis.  wife  of  Cleonjrmus.  This  amour  dis- 
pieasea  her  husband,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the 
kpirot  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When  Sparta 
was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was  seen 
bravely  fighiiug  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy, 
and  commended  by  the  multitude,  who  congrat- 
ulated Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to  such  a 
warlike  lover.    PhU.  in  Pyrrh. 

AcTU,  I.  the  mother  of  Augustus. II. 

Ghunes  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M.  Antony  at  Ac- 
tinm.  They  were  celebrated  every  third,  some- 
times fifth  year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Lace  • 
diemonians  had  the  care  of  them.  PltU  m  Anr 
Un.—Slrab.  l.-'Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  280, 1. 8,  v. 675. 
IIL  A  sister  of  Julius  Coesar.  PUU.  in  Cic. 

AcnsANES,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  conquer- 
ed Egypi  and  expelled  king  Amasis.    Diod.  1. 

Acnus  Njbvius,  I.  an  augur,  who  cut  a  load- 
anme  in  two  with  a  razor,  before  Tarquin  and 
the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  hus  skill 

as  an  augur.     Flor.  1.  c.  5. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. 

IL  Labeo.     Vid.  Labeo. 

Acroaius  Naso,  M.  a  Roman  historian.  Siu- 
Urn.  in  Jtd.  9. 

AcuLEO,  C.  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated  as 
much  for -the  extent  of  his  understanding  as  for 
his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to  Cicero. 
Cic,  in  Oral.  1,  c.  43. 

AcasiLAUfi,  I.  an  historian  of  Argos,  of^en 
quoted  by  Josephus.  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
m  a  style  sioiple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament. 
Cic.  de  OraL  2,  c.  ^.—Suid/is. — II.  An  Athen- 
ian who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Galba. 

AcuTicua,  M.  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  name  of  Leones, 
Gemini,  Anns,  Bceotia,  &c. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mar- 
ried Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled by  her  younger  brother,  she  retired  to 
Alinde,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander  after 
adof>ting  him  aa  her  sod.  Curt.  2,  c  8.— 
Alftfft.  14. 


Anxua,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.    Aiken,  13. 

ADELPmus,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia, 
of  which  he  wrote  the  history.    Strab.  11. 

Adqandestrius,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  iiac4 
perfidious  measures.     '£)ac.  An.  2,  c.  88. 

AoHERBAL,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Girta,  and 
put  to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  implor- 
mg  the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  G.  1I2L     Sallua,  i» 


diatOru,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gain  Anton v's  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one  nisht, 
all  the  inhabitanis  of  the  Roman  colony  of  He- 
raclea  in  Ponius.  He  was  taken  at  Aciium, 
led  in  triumph  bv  Augustus,  and  strangled  in 
prison.    Strab.  1^ 

Adimantus,  I.  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the  men  of 
the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimantus, 
because  he  haa  opposed  the  designs  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spar- 
tans. Xenoph,  Hist.  Grac.  Pausanias  says. 
4,  c.  17, 1. 10,  c.  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  brilied 

him. II.  A  brother  of  Plato.     Ijuri.  3. 

III.  A  Corinthian  general,  who  reproached 
Themistocles  with  his  exile. 

Admetus.     Vid.  Part.  IIL 

Adrastus,  I.  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache. 
Was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banishea 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles.  fled  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of  Ad- 
rastus. The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals.  All  pe- 
rished in  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who,  with  a 
few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus  against  tha 
Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  Ax- 
gives  slain  in  battle.  Theseus  went  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  victorious.  Adrastus,  after  a 
long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  son  JBgialeus.  A  temple  was  rais- 
ed to  his  memory  at  Sicyon,  where  a  solemn 
festival  was  annually  celebrated.  H&mer.  Jl.  6. 
—  Virg.  jEn..  6,  v.  m).—ApoUod,  1,  c.  9,  1.  3, 
c.  l.-^Stat.  Theb.  4  aod  b.—Hygin.  fab.  68,  69 
and  70.— PttMJ.  1,  c.  39, 1.  8,  c.  25, 1.  10,  c.  90. 

— Hcrodot.  5,  c.  67,   &c. IL  A  peripatetic 

philosopher,  disciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  j)re- 
served   in   the  Vatican III.    A  Phrygian 

Erince,  who,  having  inadvertently  killed  his 
roiher,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  he  was  hunmne- 
1y  received,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
son  Arys.  In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus 
slew  the  young  prince,  and  in  his  despair  kill- 
ed himself  on  nis  grave.  Merodot,  1,  c.  35, 
&c. 

ADRiAmis,  or  Hadrianus,  I.  the  15th  empe- 
ror of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  warlike,  and  austere  general.  He  came 
to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the 
modem  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  80 
miles  long  to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledonians.  He  killed  in  bai- 
Ue  500,000  Jews  who  had  rebelled,  and  built  a 
city  on  the  rains  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called 
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2ESlia.  His  memory  waa  so  reteQtiye,  that  he 
remembered  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long 
beard,  and  this  he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on  his 
Ace.  His  successors  followed  his  example, 
not  through  necessity,  but  for  ornament  Adri- 
an went  always  bareheaded,  and  in  long 
marches  generally  travelled  on  foot.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  followed  the  virtues 
of  his  adopted  father  and  predecessor  Trajan ; 
he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasury  for 
16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the  account-books, 
that  his  word  might  not  be  suspected.  His 
poice  with  the  Parthians  proceeded  from  a 
wish  of  punishing  the  other  enemies  of  Rome, 
more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear.  The  trav- 
els of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display  of  impe- 
rial pride,  bat  to  see  whether  justice  was  distri- 
buted im(Mirtiall]r;  and  public  favoar  was  court- 
ed by  condescending  benaviour,  and  the  meaner 
familiarity  of  bathing  with  the  common  people. 
It  is  stated  that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  among 
the  gods  of  Rome;  but  his  apparent  lenity  to- 
wards the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot  where  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on  mount 
Calvary.  The  weight  of  diseases  became  in- 
tolerable. Adrian  attempted  to  destroy  himself, 
and  when  prevented,  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
lives  of  others  were  in  his  hands,  but  not  his 
own.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  domes- 
tics. He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Baiae,  July  10, 
A.  D.  138,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 

reign  of  21  years.     Dio. II.  A  rhetorician 

of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Anronius,  who  wrote 
seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  besides  other 
treatises  now  lost 

JEacIdas,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mns,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pvrrhus,  only 
two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus,  king  of  lUyri- 
cum,  educated.    Pausi  1,  c.  11. 

^Acus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

jEANTiDES,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
"vi^th  Darius.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Hip- 

{iias,  tyrant  of  Athens.  T%ueyd.  6,  c.  69. 
I.  One  of  the  7  poets  called  Pleiades. 

JEatus,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
clea.  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched 
the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous  should  ob- 
tain the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  carry  her 
across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came  nea  r 
the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
her  brother's  back,  exclaiming  that  tlie  kingdom 
was  her  own.  .^atns  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
mation, and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  Thessalu.^ 
gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.    Polyan.  8. 

JSncuLA  RimcDLi,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance:  after 
the  battle  of  Cann8e,Hannibal  marched  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  which  caused  so  much  joy  in 
Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the 
god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worshipped  at 
Sparta.  PM.  in  Life,  Agid.  ^  CUom.  Pausa- 
mas  also  mentions  a  ^  ycX«m . 


Whiles,  Roman  magistrates  that  had  tbm 
care  of  all  buildings,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  and 
examined  the  weights  and  measures,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  sold  without  its  due  value.  There 
were  three  different  sorts :  the  .£diles  PUbeii^ 
or  Minares!  the  Majorts  JBdiles.  and  the 
.£diles  Cereaies.  The  plebeian  ediles  were 
two,  first  created  with  the  tribunes ;  they  pre- 
sided over  the  more  nunute  afiairs  of  the  state, 
good  order  and  the  reparation  of  the  .streets. 
They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  and 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  Ma- 
jores  andCereales  had  greater  pnvilms,  though 
they  at  first  shared  in  the  labour  of  the  plebeian 
ediles;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp,  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  ivory  chairs. 
The  office  of  an  edile  was  honourable,  and  was 
always  the  primary  stop  to  greater  honours  in 
the  republic.  The  ediJes  were  chosen  ftrom  the 
plebeians  for  127  years,  till  A.  U.  C.  338.  Var- 
TO  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  14.— Cic.  Legib.  3. 

.£niTcu8,  Val.,  a  Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successftil  in  amorous  poetry  and 
epigrams. 

iBnui,  or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  of 
Caesar.  When  their  country  was  invaded  by 
this  celebrated  general,  ihev  were  at  the  head  of 
a  Action  in  opposition  to  the  Sequani  and  their 
partisans,  ana  they  had  established  their  supe- 
riority in  frequent  battles.  To  support  their 
cause,  however,  the  Sequani  obtained  the  assis- 
tance of  Ariovlstus,  king  of  Germany,  and  soon 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Caesar 
changed  the  face  of  afiairs,  the  JEdui  were  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the 
artful  Roman,  by  employing  one  faction  against 
the  other,  was  enaol^  to  conc^uer  them  all, 
though  the  insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that 
more  powerfully  supported  by  Vercingetorix, 
shook  for  a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  in 
Gaul,  and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
Cos.  in  Bell.  G. 

JBoEus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

iEoiALE,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  wife  of 
Diomedes. 

.£aiALEU8.     Vid.  Part  IH 

.£aiALU8,  I.  son  <^  Phoroneus,  was  intrnst- 
ed  with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  kingApis 
eoing  to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  2Bgia- 

lea  from  him. IL  A  man  who  founded  the 

kingdom  of  Sicyon,  9091  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  53  years. 

.£omETA  Paulus,  a  physician  bom  in  .£gi- 
na.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  7ih  century,  and  first  deserved  to  be 
called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De  Be  JIMica, 
in  seven  books. 

JSginetes,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Paus. 
1,  c.5. 

.fioTSTHTO,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  hut  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being 
at  variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  bom  of  himself  and  his  daughter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  ccn- 
secrated  to  the  service  of  Minerva  by  her  father, 
who,  some  time  after,  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ra- 
ylshed  her  without  knowing  who  she  was.  Pe- 
lopea kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  find- 
ing it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  the  ehild  she 
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hBui  bRKight  forth.  The  chUd  wta  preserved, 
vnd,  when  grown  up,  presented  with  the  8w6rd 
of  his  mother's  ravisher.  Pelopea,  soon  after 
this  melancholy  adventure,  had  married  her  un- 
cle Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her  nar 
(oral  son.  As  Thvestes  had  debauched  the  first 
wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  JEgisthus  to  put 
him  to  death:  butThyestes,  knowing  (he  assas- 
sin's sword,  discoverM  that  he  was  Us  own  son, 
and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back 
to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  the 

frandsons  of  Atreus.  These  children  fled  to 
^olyphidus  of  Sicyon }  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
power  of  their  persecutors,  he  remitted  the  pro- 
tection of  them  to  CEneus,  king  of  .fitolia.  By 
their  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus, 
kins  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
ihe  kingaom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
aucceeded,  while  Menelaus  reisned  in  his  father- 
in-law's  place,  ^gisthus  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  and  when  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdoms,  and  of  his  wife  Olytem- 
nestra.  ^istnos  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnes- 
tra,  and  Uved  with  her.  On  Agamemnon's  re- 
turn, these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and 
by  a  public  marriage  strengthened  themselves 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamem- 
non's son,  would  have  shared  his  father's  fate, 
had  not  his  sister  Electra  privately  sent  him  to 
his  uncle  Strophius,  kin^  of  Phocis,  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intunate  friendship  with 
his  cousin  Pylades.  Some  time  after  Urestes 
came  to  Mycenae,  the  residence  of  ^eisthus, 
and  resolved  to  {)unish  the  murderers  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in 
ilisguise  in  the  tyrant's  family,  To  effect  this 
more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  declared  that 
ber  brother  Orestes  was  dead:  upon  which 
.£gisthus  and  Clytemnestra  went  to  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Apollo  to  return  thanks  to  the  god  for  his 
eath.  Orestes,  who  had  secretly  concealed 
him-self  in  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
They  were  buried  without  the  city  walls.  Vid. 
Agamemnon,  Tkfifetles,  Orestes,  Clytemnestra, 
I^iades,  and  EUctra,  Ovid,  dt  Rem,  Am, 
161.  TriU,  3,  V.  396.— £^/(iii.  fab.  97  and  88. 
—MUan.  V,  H.  12,  c.  «.— Paw.  3,  c.  16,  Ac. 
-—Saphod.  in  EUOr&.-^JBschyl  <^  Senee.  in 
Agam.'Somer,    Od.   3  and  ll.—Lacta^U,  in 

Tkeb,  1,  V.  681 Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Cjb- 

sar  MpsXYxuSy  on  account  of  his  adultery  with 
his  wife  Mutia,  whom  he  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  SuxL  in  Cos.  50. 
iBGLCs,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb,  see- 
ing some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  con- 
test, he  broke  the  string  which  held  fais^ tongue, 
through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and  ever  iSter 
spoke  with  ease.     Vol.  Max.  1.  c.  a 

Mujl  Lbx.  enacted   by  iElius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  u .  C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

the  country  of  the  Brutii.    Lav.  34.  c.  63. 

Another,  A.  IT.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in  pub- 
lic affairs,lhe  augurs  should  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be  empower- 
ed to  postpone  the  business. Another,  called 

JElia  Sezta,  by  ^Him  Sezhu,  A.  XT.  C.  "TSe, 
which  enacted  that  all  slaves  who  bore  any 
marki  of  punishment  receired  from  their  mas- 1 


teis,  or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman  citizens. 

MuA  Petina,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mar- 
ried Claudius  Csesar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry  Messalina. 
auetm.  in  Claud.  36. 

MhilNva  Claudus,  a  Roman  sophist  of  Pra»* 
neste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first  tausht 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  but  being  disgusted  with  his 
profession,  he  became  author,  and  published 
treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on  various  his- 
tory in  14  books,  dbc.  in  Qreek,  a  language 
which  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In  his  writings 
he  shows  himself  very  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
and  relates  many  stones  which  are  often  devoid 
of  elegance  and  purity  of  style  *,  though  Philos- 
tratus  has  commendea  his  language  as  superior 
to  what  could  be  expected  f^om  a  person  who 
was  neither  bom  nor  educated  in  Greece.  MM- 
an  died  in  the  60th  vear  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  collected  together 
are  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  folio,  printed  Tiguri. 
1556,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
that  of  Kuenius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1789.  Some 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks 
to  another  jClian. 

^Lius,  and  Mlu,  a  family  in  Rome,  so  poor 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  a  litUe  field.  Their 
poverty  contiouedtill  Paulus  conquered  Perseus 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  .£1. 
Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty. 
VaL  Max,  4,  c.  4. 

MuoB  Adriantts,  I.  an  African,  grandfather 
to  the  emperor  Adrian. IL  Gallus,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Fe- 
lix^ He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to 
take  a  view  of  the  country.  Plin.  6,  c.  38. 

III.  Publius,  one  of  the  first  <^uestors  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  Lav.  4,  c.  54. 

IV.  Gt  A.  Psetus,  ton  of  Seztus  or  Publius. 
As  he  sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  woodpecker 
perched  upon  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsay- 
er exclaimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird  his 
house  would  flourish  ana  Rome  decay ;  and  if 
he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen.  Hear- 
ing this.  .£lius,  in  the  presence  or  the  senate, 
bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of 
his  family  were  killed  at  Canns,  and  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  soon  attended  with  success 

Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  6. V.  Satuminus,  a  satirist, 

thrown  down  fVom  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  wri- 

tinjr  verses  against  Tiberius. VI.  Sejanus. 

(  Vid.  Sejanus.y- — VII.  Seitus  CatuSj  censor 
with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles.  Du- 
ring his  consulship  the  ambassadors  of  the  .£to- 
lians  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  and 
offered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refusea,  sat- 
isfied wjth  the  earthen  cups,  &c.  which,  for  his 
virtues,  he  had  received  from  bis  father-in-law, 
L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia. 

Plin.  33,  c.   11.— Cw:.   de   Oral.  1. VIII. 

Spartianas,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adri- 
an, Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He 
flourished  A.  D.  340. IX.  Tubero,  grand- 
son of  L.  Paulus,  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Gracchi.  His 
grandson  was  accused  before  Caesar,  and  aUy 
defended  by  Cicero.  Cic,  ep.  ad  JBnrf.— X. 
Vems  Cosar,  the  name  of  L.  C.  Conunodus 
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Venis  after  Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was 
made  praetor  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  who 
wa8  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duly.  He  killed  himself  by 
drinking  an  antidote,  and  Antoninus,  surnamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place,  ^lius  was 
father  to  Antoninus  Verus,  whom  Pius  adopt- 
ed.—XL  A  physician  mentioned  by  Galen. 
— XII.  L.  Ghillus,  a  lawyer,  who  wrote  12 
books  concerning  the  signification  of  all  law 
words. XIII.  Sextus  Paetus,  a  lawyer,  con- 
sul at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  Cicero  for  his  learning,  and  called 
eortUUus  Komo  by  Elnnius  for  his  knowledge  of 

law.     CU.  de  Orat,  1,  c.  48,  in  BnU.  20. 

XIV.  Stilo,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  master  to 
N.  Ter.  Varro,  and  author  of  some  treatises. 


-X V.  Lamia.     Vid..  Lamia. 

iEMiLiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
JEmilius,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.    Liv. 

9,  c.  33. Another,  in  the  second  consulship 

of  JEmilius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  O.  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  prsetor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the 
camtol  on  the  ides  of  September.  lAv.  7,  c.  3. 
— ^The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitious  cere- 
monv,  by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestHence  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impending 
calamity  averted. 

.£miliano5,  (C.  Julius,)  L  a  native  of  Man- 
retania,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Decius.  He  marched  against  GhiUus  and  Vbt 
lerian,  but  was  informed  they  had  been  murder- 
ed by  their  own  troops.    He  soon  after  shared 

their  fate. II.  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 

rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Qallienus. 

.£mylia,  I.  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
for  his  humanity  was  called  Ai/ivao;  blaridus. 

IL  a  vestal,  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta, 

which  was  extinguished  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.  Vol,  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. 
III.  The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  fa- 
mous for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband  when 

^suspected  of  infidelity.     Vol  Max,  6,  c.  7. 

rV.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Dru- 
sus  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accused 
of  adultery  with  a  slave.     Tacit.  6,  c.  40. 

JEmylianus,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  -ffimylius.  In  him  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Scipios  and  -ffimylii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name.  Juv. 
8,v.2. 

JEmylh,  a  noble  family  in  Rotae,  descended 
from  ^mylius  the  son  of  Ascanius.  Plutarch 
says  that  they  are  descended  from  Mamercus, 
the  son  of  Pythagoras,  surnamed  .fimylius  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  in  Num.  and  Mmyl. 
-The  family  was  dbstinguished  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Mamerci,  Mamercini, 
Barbulse,  Pauli.  and  Scauri. 

.Emyliub,  I.  (Censor  nus,)  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily ,who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  invent- 
ed new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him 
a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant 
made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor. 

Plut,  de  Fort.  Rom. II.    A  triumvir  with 

OctAvius.    Vid.  Lepidus. III.  Macer,  a  poet 

Of  Verona  in  the  Augustan  age.    He  wrote 

some  poems  upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  aa  some 
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suppose,  on  bees.  Vid.  Macer, ^IV.  Mar- 
cus Scaurus,  a  Roman  who  flourished  about  100 
years  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books  concerning 

his  own  life.     Cic.  in  Brut. V.  A  poet  in 

the  age  of  Tiberias,  wjio  wrote  a  tragedy  ealled 

Atheus,  and  destroyed  himseU". Vl.  Sura, 

another  writer  on  the  Roman  year. VU. 

Mamercus,  three  times  dictator,  conquered  the 
Fidenates  and  took  their  city.  He  limited  to 
one  year  and  a  half  the  censorship,  which  be- 
fore his  time  was  exercised  during  five  years. 

Lir.4,  c.  17, 19,  Ac. VIII.  Papinianus,  son 

of  Hostilius  Papinianus,  was  in  favour  with  the 
emperor  Severus,  and  was  made  governor  to  his 
sons  Greta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  by 
his  brother,  and  Papinianus  for  upbraiding 
him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  law- 
yers, who  were  called  Papinianists. IX. 

Pappus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate 
P.  Com.  Ruffinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul, 
because  he  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of  silver 

plate,  A  U.  C.  478.    Liv.  14. X.  Porcina, 

an  elegant  orator.     Cic  in  BruL XI.  Re- 

gillus,  conquered  the  general  of  Antiochus  at 
sea,  and  obtained  a  naval  triumph.    Liv.  37,  c. 

31. XII.  Scaurus,  a  noble  but  jpooT  citizen 

of  Rome.  His  father,  to  maintain  himself,  was 
a  coal-merchant.    He  was  edile  and  afterwards 

Srsetor,  and  fought  against  Jugurtha.  His  son 
iarcus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  lus 
edileship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 
Plin.iS,c  16. 

JEsEADMf  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  .£neas,  by  Virg,  JEn.  1,  v.  161. 
.ZBneas,  I.  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au- 
thors concerning  his  character  are  difierent 
His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
nymph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  he  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
Thessaly  under  Chiron.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  During 
the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great  valour 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Dares  of  Phirgia,  accuse  him  of  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  Greeks,  with  Ante- 
nor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  by 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variance 
with  Priam,  because  he  received  not  sufficient 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  king  and  his 
family,  as  Homer,  11.  13  says.  This  might  have 
provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by  perfidy.  Au- 
thors of  credit  report,  that  when  Troy  was  in 
flames  he  carried  away,  upon  his  shoulder,  his 
father  Anchises,  and  the  statues  of  his  house- 
hold gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanius, 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some 
say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  he  built 
a  fleet  of  20  ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  set- 
tlement. Straoo  and  others  maintain  that 
.^neaa  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt  Troy, 
where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  after  him. 
Even  Homer  says.  It.  20,  v.  30,  &c.  that  the 
gods  destined  .£neas  and  his  posterity  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans.  Thia  passage  Dionys.  Hal. 
explained,  by  sajring  that  Homer  meant  the 
Trojans  who  had  gone  over  to  Italr  with 
.£neas,andttotthe  actual  inhabitants  of  Troy. 
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According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors, 
he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to  the  Thracian 
Chersoaesus,  where  Polymnestor,  one  of  his 
allies  reigned.  After  visiting  Delos,  the  Stro- 
phades,  and  Crete,  he  landed  in  Epirus  and 
Drepaniun,  the  court  of  king  Acestes  in  Sicily, 
where  he  buried  his  father.  From  Sicily  he 
sailed  for  Italjj  but  was  driven  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  kindly  received  by  Dido,  queen  of 
Carthage.  Dido,  being  enamoured  of  him, wish- 
ed to  marry  him;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order 
of  the  gods.  In  his  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Si- 
cily, and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cams,  where 
the  Sybil  condacted  him  to  hell,  that  he  might 
hear  from  his  father  the  fetes  which  attended 
him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyage  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he  came 
to  the  Tiber:  XAtinus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
received  him  with  hospitality,  and  promised  him 
his  daughter  Lavlnia,  who  had  been  before  be- 
trothed to  king  Turnas  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prevent  this  marriage.  Tarn  us  made  war 
against  Mneas;  and  after  many  battles  the  war 
was  decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two  rivals, 
in  which  Tumus  was  killed.  iEneas  married 
Lavinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of 
Lavinium,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  Af- 
ter a  short  reign,  ^neas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.  Some  sav  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Numicus,  and  his  body  weighed 
down  by  his  armour ;  upon  which  the  Latins, 
not  finding  their  king,  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  therefore  offered 
him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes 
the  arrival  of  Mneas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olymp. 
Soma  authors  suppose  that  .£neas,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  felt  to  the  share  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  together  with  Andromache,  and  that  he 
was  carried  to  Thessaly,  whence  ne  escaped  to 
Italy.  Others  say  that  after  he  had  come  to 
Italy,  he  retarned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius 
king  of  Latium.  ^neas  has  been  praised  for 
his  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Homer,  II.  13  and  90.  Hymn,  in  Vener. — Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  12.— iWod.  3.— Pai«.  2,  c.  33,  2,  3, 
c.  22, 1. 10,  c.  25.— PJit^.  in  Romul.  and  Cord. 
Q^iunt.  Ram.-^Val.  Max.  1,  c.  S.^Flor.  1,  c.  1. 
—Jitstin.  20,  c.  1,  1.  31,  c.  8,  I.  43,  c.  l.^Dic- 
iys  Cret.  5. — Dares  Phry.  S.—Dicmys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  n.^Sirab.  13.— Lw.  1,  c.  l.—Virg.  JEn.— 
Aur.  Victor.— ^lian.  V.  H  8,  c.  ^.-—Propert. 
4,  el.  1,  V.  42.— Ovid.  Mst.  14,  fab.  3,  Ac.; 

Trist.  4,  V.  799. 11.  A  son  of  iEneas  and 

Lavinia,  called  Sylvias,  because  hLs  mother  re- 
tired with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  Julius,  the  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Virg.  yEn.  6,  v.  710.— Liv.  1,  c.  3. — — 
m.  An  ancient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics, 
besides  other  treatises,  which,  according  to 
.£Uan,  were  epitomized  by  Cineas,  the  friend 
of  Pyrrhus.-- — IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  who, 
from  aplalonicphilosopher  became  a  Christian, 
A.  D.  485,  and  wrote  a  dialogue,  called  Theo- 
phrasius,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection. 

£n£i8,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  J&neas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  say. 
Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because  he  is 
more  ancient,  and  is  an  original    Viigil  died 


before  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his  death  d»* 
sired  it  might  be  burnt.  This  was  happily  dis* 
obeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from  the  flames  a 
poem  which  proved  his  family  to  be  descended 
irom  the  kings  of  Troy.  The  Mneid  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  poet  for  11  years,  and 
in  the  first  six  books  it  seems  that  it  was  Virgil's 
design  to  imitate  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in  the 
last  the  Iliad.  The  action  of  the  poet  compre- 
hends eight  years,  one  of  which  only,  the  last, 
is  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  first 
are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of  ^neas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  &c.  In 
the  first  blok  of  the  .£neid,  the  hero  is  introdu- 
ced, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition,  sail- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  and  shipwrecked  on 
the  African  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Dido. 
In  the  second,  JBneas,  at  the  desire  of  the  Phce- 
nician  queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his 
flight  through  the  general  conflagration  co  mount 
Ida.  In  the  third,  the  hero  continues  his  narra- 
tion, by  a  minute  accotmt  of  his  voyage  through 
the  Cyclades,  the  places  where  he  landed,  and 
the  dreadful  storm,  with  the  description  of  which 
the  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book, 
makes  public  her  partiality  to  ^neas,  which  is 
slighted  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of  the 
disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book,  iBneas 
sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  father's  death,  and  thence  pursues 
his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth,  he  visits  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his  father  the 
fate  which  attends  him  and  his  descendants  the 
Romans.  In  the  seventh  book,  the  hero  reaches 
the  destined  land  of  Latium,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  the  country,  which  is 
soon  broken  by  the  interference  of  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Tumus  to  war.  The  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemy  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth 
book,  JEneas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  re- 
ceives from  Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan, 
on  which  are  represented  the  future  glory  and 
triumphs  of  the  Roman  nation.    The  reader  is 

E leased  in  the  ninth  book  with  the  account  of 
attles  between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immor- 
tal friendship  of  Nisus  an d  Euryalus.  Jupiter, 
in  the  tenth,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed,  and 
Tumus  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of -fflneas 
by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The  eleventh  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and 
of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between  iEneas 
and  Latinus,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemv  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separated  by  the  night.  In  the  last 
book  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat  agreed 
upon  by  Tumus  and  JEneas.  The  Trojans 
are  defeated  in  the  absence  of  their  king ;  but, 
on  the  return  of  .Eneas,  the  battle  assumes  a 
different  tum,  a  single  combat  is  fought  by  the 
rival  leaders,  and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the 
death  of  king  Tumus.  Plin.  7,  c.  30,  &c. 
jEnestoemus,  I.  a  brave  general  of  Argos. 

Liv.  32,  c.  25. II.  A  Cretan  philosopher, 

who  wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master 
Pyrrho.    Diog.  in  Pyr. 

iBNOBARBus,  or  Ahen6barbu8,  the  surname 
of  Domitius.    When  Castor  and  Pollux  a^ 
quainted  him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
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them;  upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  and 
beard,  which  instantly  Wame  of  a  brazen  co- 
lour whence  the  aumame  given  to  himself  and 
his  descendants. 

iEpuLO,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who  drank 
to  excess  after  he  had.  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
Manlius.  the  Roman  general.  Being  aUacked 
by  a  soldier,  he  fled  lo  a  neighbouring  town 
which  the  Romans  took,  and  killed  himself  for 
fear  of  being  taken.    Flor.  2,  c.  10. 

iBpf  TUB,  1.  a  king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arcadia 
with  Cypselus,  his  mother's  lather.  To  reco- 
ver his  Irii^rdom,  he  killed  Polyphonies,  who 
had  married  his  mother  against  heifirili,  and 
usurped  the  crown.  AvoUod.  3,  c.  Q.^Pmu,  4, 
c  8. IL  A  son  of  Hyppothous,  who  forci- 
bly entered  the  temple  of  Pfeptune,  near  Man- 
tinea,  and  was  struck  blind  bv  the  sudden  erup- 
tion of  salt  water  from  the  altar.  He  was  kiU- 
ed  by  a  serpent  in  hunting.  Pans.  8,  c.  4 
and  5. 

JBropb,  L  wife  of  Atreus.^— IL  A  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus. 

iEBCHiNBs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flou- 
rished about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His 
fathers  name  was  Atrometus,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  though  De- 
mosthenes reproached  him  as  being  the  son  of 
a  courtesan.  The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  rival  orators  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as  ambassadors ; 
but  Uie  character  of  ^schines  was  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  the  Macedonian 
prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto  been  the 
eeneral  subject  of  his  aeelamation.  When  the 
Athenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  la- 
bours of  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown, 
iEschines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
it :  and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  two  celebrated  orations  de  corand. 
.£schines  wa3  defeated  by  his  rival's  superior 
eloquence,  and  banished  to  Rhodes ;  but  as  he 
retired  from  Alhens,Demosthenes  ran  after  him, 
and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  sil- 
ver. In  his  banishment  the  orator  repeated  to 
the  Rhodians  what  he  had  delivered  against 
Demosthenes;  and  after  receiving  much  ap- 
plause, he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of  his 
antagonist  It  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  approbation ;  but,  exclaimed  iEschines,  how 
mucn  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself 
speak  it!  JEscbines  died  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at  Sa- 
mos.  He  wrote  three  orations  ana  nine  epis- 
tles, which,  from  their  number,  received  the 
name,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  the  last  of  the 
muses.  The  orations  alone  are  extant,  gene- 
nMf  found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An 
oration,  which  bears  the  name  of  Deliaca  lex,  is 
said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of  ^s- 
chines,  another  orator  of  that  age.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  34, 1.  9,  c.  53,  in  Brut.  c.  Vl.^Plut..  in  De- 
modk.—Diog.  3  and  3.— P/iit.  7,  c.  30.  Dio- 
genes mentions  seven  more  of  the  same  name. 

n.  A  philosopher,   disciple    of  Socrates, 

who  wrote  several  dialogues,  some  of  which 
bore  the  followingtides:  Aspasia,  Pheedon,  Al- 
cibiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  Polyaenus,  Telauges, 
Ac  The  dialogue  entitled  Aziochus,  and  aa- 
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cribed  to  Plato,  is  supposed  to  be  his  eampasl- 
tion.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Leovard, 
1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horreus,  in  Sva  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8va  Lips.  1766. 

.fiscHuoM,  1  a  Mityleneen  poet,  intimate 
with  Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in 

his  Asiatic  expedition. IL  An  Iambic  poet 

of  Samos.  Athen. III.  A  physician  com- 
mended by  Galen.  A  treatise  ox  his  on  hua- 
bandry  has  been  quoted  by  P/tny. 

JEscHY Lus,  L  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusis  m  Attica,  Olymp. 
63d,  4,  B.  C.  535.  Paitsanias  records  a  story 
of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself,  which,  if  true,  shows  that  his 
mind  at  a  very  early  period  had  been  enthusias- 
tically struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  infant 
drama.  An  impression  like  this,  acting  upon 
his  fervid  imagination,  would  naturally  produce 
such  a  dream  as  is  described.  *  .£schylus,' 
says  Pausanias,  *  used  lo  tell  that,  when  still  a 
stripling,  he  was  once  set  to  watch  erapes  in  the 
country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In  his  slumbers 
Bacchus  appeared  and  bade  him  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  tragic  art.  When  day  dawned  and 
he  awoke,  the  boy,  anxious  to  obey  the  vision, 
made  an  attempt  and  found  himself  possessed  of 
the  utmost  facility  in  dramatic  composition.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his  first  public 
essay  as  a  tragic  author,  Olymp.  70,  B.  C.  499. 
The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  at 
Olymp.  73d,  3,  B.  C.  490;  when,  along  with 
his  two  celebrated  brothers,  Cynsegeims  and 
Ameinias,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
prize  of  pre-eminent  bravery,  beine  then  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  How  dearly  he  valued  the  di». 
tinetion  there  acquired  by  his  valour  we  learn 
from  Pausanias :  where,  apparently  alluding  to 
the  epitaph  which  the  exiled  dramatists  comnm- 
ed  for  himself  the  topographer  tells  us,  that  JEs- 
chylus,  out  of  all  the  topics  of  his  ^ory  as  a 
poet  and  a  warrior,  selected  his  exploits  at  Ma- 
rallion  as  his  highest  honour.  Six  years  after 
that  memorable  battle,  JEschylus  gained  Yiv, 
first  tragic  victorv,  Olymp.  74ih,  B.  C.  484. 
Four  years  after  this  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  which  iBschylus  took  part  along 
with  his  brother  Ameinias;  to  whose  extraor- 
dinary valour  the  i^nn-da  were  decreed.  In  the 
following  year  he  served  with  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Plataea.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
gained  the  prize  with  a  tetralogy,  composed  of 
Sie  Perut^  the  PUneus,  the  CfUmtcui  Potmensis, 
and  the  Prometheus  Ignifer,  a  satiric  drama. 
The  latter  part  of  the  poei's  life  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  That  he  quitted  Athens  and 
died  in  Sicily  is  agreed  on  all  hands ;  but  the 
time  and  the  cause  of  his  departure  are  points 
of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that  jflBschy- 
lus  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  profii- 
nation,  by  too  boldly  mtroducing  on  the  stasre 
something  connected  with  the  My^jteries.  He 
was  tried  and  acquitted ;  bnt  the  peril  which 
he  had  run,  the  dread  of  a  multitudfe  ever  mer- 
ciless in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  joined,  in  alt 
likeVihood,to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy 
at  witnessing  the  preference  occasionally  given 
to  voungand  aspiring  rivals,  were  motives  suf- 
ficiently powerftil  to  mduce  his  proud  spirit  to 
leave  his  native  city,  and  seek  a  retreat  in  the 
court  of  the  munifice|tt  and  literaxy  Hiero,  prmce 
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of  Syracuse :  where  he  found,  as  feUow-gnests, 
Simouides,  Epichannns,  and  Pindar.  This 
most  have  been  before  Olymp.  78th,  %  B.  C. 
467,  for  in  that  year  Hiero  died.  In  Sicily  he 
composed  a  drama,  entitled  JS^iia,  to  flpratify  his 
royai  host,  who  had  recently  founded  a  city  of 
that  name.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  returned  to  Athens. 
If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his,  which  were 
composed  in  the  interval,  might  be  exhibited  on 
the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some 
ftiend  or  relation,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the 
ease.  Among  these  dramas  was  the  Orestean 
tetralogy,  which  won  the  prize  Olymp.  80th,  3. 
B  C.  £8,  two  years  before  his  death.  At  any 
rate,  his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of 
considerable  len^,  as  it  wassufficient  to  affect 
the  purity  of  his  laneuage.  We  are  told  l^ 
Athenaeus  that  many  Sicilian  words  are  to  be 
found  in  his  later  play&  JEschylus  died  at  Gela 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Olymp.  Slst, 
B.  C.  466.  His  death,  if  the  common  account  be- 
true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sitting 
motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the 
fields,  his  head,  now  bald  from  years,  was  mis- 
taken for  a  stone  by  an  eagle,  which  happened 
to  be  flying  over  him  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill. 
The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to  break  the  shell; 
and  the  poet  was  killed  by  the  blow.  The  Ge- 
loans,  to  show  their  respect  for  so  illustrious  a 
sojourner,  interred  him  with  much  pomp  in 
the  public  cemetery,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
the  following  epitaph,  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  hio^lr^— 

AiVyfXor  E*^p(wot  ^ABnpatw  r66t  Kt69ti 
'AJUd^y  i*  iiiiKiftpy  MiapdBwiop  BXrof  2v  luroi, 

^fischylus  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy 
dramas,  of  which  five  were  satiric,  and  to  have 
been  thirteen  times  victor.  This  great  drama- 
tist was  in  reality  the  creator  of  tragedy.  He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thespis 
and  Phrynichus,  >Lnd  thus  introduced  the  regu- 
lar dialogue.  He  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  ex- 
panded the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  compe- 
tent extent  To  these  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  the  drama  he  added  the  decorations 
of  art  in  its  exhibition.  A  regular  stage,  with 
appropriate  scenery,  was  erected ;  the  peiforta- 
ers  were  fumL<$hed  with  becoming  dresses,  and 
raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus:  whilst  the  face 
.  was  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  by  a  mask  of  pro- 
portionate size  andstronpfly  marked  character ; 
which  was  also  so  contrived  as  to  give  power 
and  distinctness  to  the  vdce.  And  the  hero  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  did  not  disdain  to  come 
forward  in  person  as  an  actor,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Thespis.  He  paid  moreover  great  attention 
to  the  choral  dances,  and  inventedseveral  figure 
dances  himself:  in  which,  declining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  regular  ballet-masters,  he  carefully 
instructed  his  choristers :  one  of  whom,  Telestes, 
was  such  a  proficient  in  the  art,  as  distinctly  to 
express  by  wnoe  alone  the  various  occurrences 
of  the  jm.  Among  his  other  improvements  is 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  which 
tnbsequently  became  established  as  a  fixed  and 
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essential  rule,  the  remoral  of  all  deedaof  Idood- 
shed  and  murder  from  public  view.  In  short, 
80  many  and  so  iinportant  were  the  alterations 
and  adoitions  of  JEschylus,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  tra- 
gedv }  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour 
paid  to  his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree  after 
nis  death,  that  a  cnorus  should  be  allowed  to 
any  poet  who  chose  to  re-exhibit  the  dramas  of 
.Sschylus.  In  philosophical  sentiments,  iBs- 
chylus  ia  said  to  have  been  a  IVthagorean.  In 
his  extant  dramas  the  tenets  or  this  sect  may 
occasionally  be  traced;  as,  deep  veneration  in 
what  concerns  the  gods ;  high  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the  nuptial  bond ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  origin  of  names 
from  imposition  and  not  from  nature ;  the  im- 
portance of  numbers :  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  and  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants. 
Aristophanes,  in  that  invaluable  comedy,  the 
Frogs,  has  sketched  a  most  lively  character  of 
iBschylus ;  and  thus  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the 
li^ht  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  imme- 
diate posterity.  His  temper  is  there  depicted 
as  proud,  stem,  and  impauent ;  his  sentiments 
pure,  noble,  ana  warlike ;  his  genius  inventive, 
magnificent,  and  towering,  even  to  occasional 
extravagance ;  his  Stj^\&  bold,  lofbr,  and  impetu- 
ous, full  of  gorgeous  imagery  anaponderousex- 
pressions ;  whOst  in  the  dramatic  arrangement 
of  his  pieces  there  remained  much  of  ancient 
simplici^  and  somewhat  e7en  of  uncouth  rude- 
ness. Yet  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  right- 
minded  and  judicious,  he  ranked  supreme  in 
tragedy.  Even  the  majestie  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles bows  at  once  before  the  gigantic  powers  of 
iEschylus ;  and  nothing  save  ignorance  and 
vitiated  taste  dare  for  a  moment  to  set  up  a  rival 
in  the  philosophic  Euripides.  With  the  portrait, 
thus  orawn  by  Aristophanes,  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  cntics  in  general  coincide.  Diony- 
sius  lauds  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  cnaracters,  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty  of  bis  lan- 
guage. Loteinus  sp&ks  of  the  bold  magni- 
nctece  QjL&u  ima^ry;  whilst  he  condemns 
some  of  nil  conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid,  and 
his  expreinioDs  as  not  unfirequentlv  overstrain- 
ed, (ciainctilian  again,  among  the  Romans, 
assigns  him  the  praise  of  dignity  in  sentiment, 
sublimity  of  idea,  and  loftiness  in  style ;  al- 
though often  overcharged  in  diction  and  irre- 
gular in  composition.  Such,  in  the  eyes  of  an- 
tiquity, was  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Grecian 
drama.  Besides  his  tragedies,  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  an  accotmt  of  the  battle  of  Marathon 
in  elegiac  verses.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  that  of  Stanley,  fol.  London,  1663; 
that  of  Glasg.  3  vols,  in  19mo.  1746,  and  that  of 
Schutz,  3  vols.  8va  Hate,  1782.  Horal.  AH. 
Poet.  378.— Q«in/fl.  10,  c.  l.—Plin.  10,  c  3.— 

Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  13. IL  The  13th  perpetual 

archon  of  Athens. IIL  A  Corinthian  bro- 

tber-in-lawto  TimophaneS,  intimate  with  Tim- 

oleon.    PM.  in  Tiffud. IV.  A  Rhodian  set 

over  Egypt  with  Peucestes  of  Macedonia. 

Cwrt.  4,  c.  8. V.  A  native  of  Cnidos,  teacher 

of  rhetoric  to  Cicera    Cic  in  BnU. 

JEsOftts,  I.  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who, 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty  by 
the  sallies  of  his  genius.  He  travelled  oyct  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  chiefly 
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cesided  tt  the  cooit  of  Onssos,  king  of  Lydia, 
br  ythom  he  was  sent  to  consult  the  orade  of 
JVslphl.  In  this  commission,  Msog  behaved 
with  great  severity,  and  saciricaUy  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floating  sticks,  which  appear  laree 
at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing  when  brought 
liear.  The  Delphians^  ofiendedwith  his  sarcas- 
tic remarks,  accused  him  of  having  secreted  one 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and 
threw  him  down  from  a  rock,  561 B.  C.  Maxi- 
mnsPlanades  has  written  his  life  in  Greek ;  but 
DO  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologisl  was  short 
and  deformed.  JSsop  dedicated  his  fables  to  his 
patron  Crcesus ;  bat  what  appears  now  ander 
his  name,  is,  no  doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
iahleaand  apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the 
age  of  ^sop,  conjointly  with  his  own.    PhU. 

in  Solon.— Phad.  1,  fab.  2,  1.  3,  fab.  9. 11. 

Claudus,  an  actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  very  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense 
fortune.  His  son  melted  precious  stones  to 
drink  at  his  entertainments,  fforat.  2,  SaL  3. 
v.  239.— FW.  Max.'^Plin. 

iETHBA.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Mtu,  a  poem  of  Callimachus,  in  which  he 
fljpeakfl  of  sacrij&ces,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  offered.    Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

Mtiov,  or  EanoN,  a  famous  painter.  He 
drew  a  painting  of  Alexander  goinj^  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  with  Rozane.  Thjs  piece  was 
much  valued^  and  was  exposed  to  puolic  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  gained  so  much 
applause  thai  the  president  of  the  games  gave 
the  painter  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cic,  Br. 

Afranius,  I,  (Luc.)  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  oAen  compared  to  Menander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
unnatural  gratifications  which  he  mentions  i^ 
his  writings,  some  fragments  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  Poetarvm.  Q^nt.  10,  c. 
I.— 'Sutton.  Ner.  II.— Bbrat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57.— 

Cie.  de  fin.  1,  c.  3.— A.  QeU.  13,  c.  8. II. 

A  general  of  Pompey,  conquered  by  Csasar  in 
Spain.    Sueton.  in  Cos.  34.— PIttf.  in  Pomp. 

III.  CI.  a  man  who  v^te  a  severe  satire 

again^  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  todeath  in  the 

lUsonian  conspiracy.     T\icU. IV.  Poiitus,  a 

plebeian,  who  said  Before  Caligula  that  be  would 
wUlingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  distemper  he  laboured  under.  Caligula  re- 
covered, and  Afranius  was  put  to  death  that  he 
mieht  not  forfeit  his  word.    Dio. 

Aqalla,  a  woman  of  Corcjrra,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  grammar.    Atken,  1. 

Aoam£de8  and  Tropbokius,  two  architects 
who  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever 
sift  was  most  advantageous  for  a  man  to  receive. 
Eiffht  days  after  they  were  found  dead  in  their 
bed.  PUu,  de  cons,  ad.  Apol.—Cic.  T\uc.  I,  c. 
147.— Paw*.  9,  c.  11  and  37,  gives  a  different 
account. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenee  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plisthenes 
the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  which  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of  He- 
siod,  ApoUodorus,  dec  Vid.  PUsthenes.  When 
Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother  Thyestes  seized 
the  kincdoro  of  Argos,  and  removed  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus,  who  fled  to  Polyphidus,  king 


of  SicyoB,  and  hence  Co  (Eliena,  king  of  JEloUa, 
where  they  were  educated.  Agamemnon  mar* 
ried  Clytemnestra,  and  Menelaus  Helen|  bolb 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  as- 
sisted them  to  recover  their  father^  kingdom. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  usurper  to  Cythera, 
Agamemnon  established  himself  ai  Mycenas, 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law  at 
Spcuta.  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris, 
Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Trofy ;  and  he 
showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  furnishing  100 
ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  ot  Ar- 
cadia. The  fleet  was  detained  at  Autis,  where 
Agamemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  appease 
Diana.  Vid.  fyHgenia.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valour; 
but  his  quarrel  with  Achilles,  whose  mistress  he 
took  by  force,  was  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  Vid. 
Briseia.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra, 
fell  to  his  share  and  foretold  him  that  his  wife 
would  put  him  to  death.  He  gare  no  credit  to 
this,  and  returned  to  Argos  with^  Cassandra. 
Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer  iEgisthus, 
prepared  to  murder  him ;  and  as  he  came  from 
the  bath,  to  embarrass  him,  she  gave  him  a  tunic, 
whose  sleeves  were  sewed  together,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  put  it  on.  she  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  stn^e  or  a  haichet,  and  JEgia- 
thus  seconded  her  blows.  His  death  was  re^ 
venged  by  his  son  Orestes.  Vid.  Qftemnuira, 
MsnOauSf  and  Orestes.  Bamer.  U.  1,  S,  &c 
Od.  4,  &jo.—Ond.  de  Rem.  Am.  v.  777.  AM. 
12,  V.  20.—Bygin.  fab.  88  and  97.— S*rfl*.  8.— 
T^ucyd.  1,  c.  9.—JBlian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  96.— 
Diclvs  Cret.  1,  2,  Su^.— Dares  Pkr^g.-So- 
phoa.  in  Elect.— Eurwid.  in  OresL — Senec.  m 
Agam.—Paus.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  40,  Ac- Fir^. 
JEn.  6,  V.  838.— JMr2a,  2,  c.  3. 
Agafenor,  I.  commander  of  AgamenmoB's 

fleet    H&mer.  U.  2. 11.  The  son  of  An^B&in, 

and  grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who,  after  the  mia 
of  Trov,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cyprus, 
where  he  built  Paphos.    Paus.  8,  c.  6. — Hem. 

n.2. 

AoARiOTA,  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who 
married  Xantippus.  She  dreamed  that  she  bad 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  sometime  after  became 
mother  of  Pericles.  Plut.  in  PericL—BerodaL 
6i  c.  131. 

Agasiclbi,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sob  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidas.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  king  ou^ht  lo  govern  his  subjects 
as  a  father  governs  his  children.  Paus.  3,  e.  7. 
— PliU.  in  Apopk. 

Agatharchtdas,  I.  a  general  of  Corinth  in 

the  Peloponnesian  war.     Tkucyd.  2,  a  83. 

II.  A  Samian  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  stones,  and  a  history  of  Per- 
sia and  Phoenice,  besides  an  account  of  the  Red 
Sea,  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  Some  make  him  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  and  add  that  he  flourished 
about  177  B.  C.    Joseph,  cont.  Ap. 

Agattoas,  a  Greek  historian  of  MsAxsl  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of 
whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anthiflogia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Procopins.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris 
fol.  1660. 

Agatbo,  I  a  Samian  historian,  who  viqte 
an  account  of  Scythia. XL  ^  poet,  ^ji» 
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ioMfiiked  406  B.  G. IIL  A  learned  and  me- 
lodious BHisiciaiii  who  first  introdaced  songs  in 
XXB^tdy.  ArittoL  in  Poet.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Euripides.  At  his 
hom  Pkilo  lays  the  scene  of  his  Sipnposium^ 
given  in  honour  of  a  tragic  victory  won  bv  ibe 
poeL  Agaihon  was  no  mean  dramatist.  Plato 
xepreaenis  him  as  ahonnding  in  the  most  exqui- 
site oButments  and  the  most  dazzling  antitheses. 
Aristophanes  pays  a  handsome  tribole  to  his 
memory  as  a  pgei  and  a  man,  in  the  iloikt, 
where  Bacchus  calls  him  iya^^  rimriK  km 
voSttwif  ratf  fiXoif.  In  the  Tketmopkariazusa, 
whieh  was  exhibited  six  years  before  the  iZaius, 
Agathon,  then  alive,  is  introduced  as  the  friend 
of  Euripides,  and  ridiculed  for  his  effeminacy. 
He  is  there  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  at- 
tire, and  described  as 

Fwuifftf^uytf^,  ^waXdff  t^pewtis  td^» — 191. 

His  poetry  seems  to  have  corresponded  with  his 
personal  appearance:  profuse  in  trc^,  inflection, 
and  metaphor;  glittering  with  sparkling  ideas, 
and  flowingsoftly  along,  with  harmonious  words 
and  nice  construction,  but  deficient  in  manly 
thought  and  vigour.  Agathon  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  charged  with  having  begun  the  de- 
cline of  true  tragedy.  It  was  he  who  first  com- 
menced the  practice  of  inserting  choroses  be- 
twixt the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  bad  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece:  thus  infringing  the  law  by  which  the 
chorus  was  made  one  of  the  actors.  Aristotle 
blames  him  also  for  want  of  judgment  in  select- 
ing too  extensive  subjects.  He  *  occasionally 
wrote  pieces  with  fictitious  names,  (a  transition 
towards  the  New  Comedy)  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Flower;  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
neither  seriously  affecting  nor  terrible,  but  in 
the  style  of  the  Idvl.'  One  of  his  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded^  Olymp.  91st,  3,  B.  C.  416.  He 
foo,  like  Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
the  Macedonian  Atchelaus.  He  died  before 
the  representation  of  the  Rana" — Diog.  Laert, 

AoATHocLEs,  L  a  youth,  son  of  a  potter,  who 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
Siciiv;  but,  being  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Cartbaginiaos,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  htm- 
aelf  master  of  Grotoba.  He'  died  io  his  73d 
year,  B.  C.  889,  after  a  reign  of  38  years  of 
mingled  prosperity  and  adversity.  Plul.  in 
Av^—Jus&n.  33  and  'Sa.-^Polyb.  ib.-^Diod. 
18,  ftc.~-^II.  A  son  of  Lysimachus,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Gtets.  He  was  ransomed,  and 
married  Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lasrus. 

AoMAimEa,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  under  Ves- 
pasian, who  made  a  representation  of  Laocoon's 
nistoryj  which  now  passes  for  the  best  relic  of 
all  ancient  sculpture. 

Aosaus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught 
die  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Ptole- 
mies forbade  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  be- 
cause his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that  many 
of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

AdnstUvs,  T.  king  of  StMirta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agidft,  was  son  of  Doryssns  and  father 
df  Archetaos.  During  his  reign  Lycurgos  in- 
tdttfted  hto  fitrniMs  laws.  fim»<<0t.  7,  c.  304.- 
,  \  «,  8L««-^IL  A  itm  of  Arehiduntf^  of 


the  &mi]y  of  the  Pooelidfle,  made  king  in  pKfev- 
ence  to  his  nephew  Leotvchides.  He  made 
war  against  Anaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  with 
succesai;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  he  was  recalled  home  to  oppose  the  Ath^ 
nians  and  Boeotians,  who  desolated  his  country} 
and  his  return  was  so  expeditions  that  he  pass- 
ed, in  thirty  days,  over  that  tract  of  country 
which  had  taken  up  a  whole  year  of  Xerzer 
expedition.  He  defeated  his  enemies  at  Coro- 
nea ;  but  sickness  prevented  the  progress  of  hia 
conquests,  and  the  Spartans  Were  bcatt  in  every 
engagement,  especially  at  Leuctra,  till  he  ap- 
peared  at  their  head.  Though  deformed,  snuul 
of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was  brave ;  and  a  great- 
ness of  soul  compensated  all  the  imperfections 
of  nature.  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of 
military  discipline ;  and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus,  kinff  of  Egypt,  the 
servants  of  the  monarch  could  nardly  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Lacedaemonian  general  was  eat- 
ing with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground  barehead- 
ed, and  without  any  covering  to  repose  upoiL 
Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  after 
a  reign  of  36  years,  963  B.  C,  and  his  remains 
were  embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedaemon. 
Justin,  6,  c.  \.-^PliU.  and  C  Nep.  in  vitr^ 
Paus.  3,  c.  9. — Zenopk.  Oral,  jtro  Ages.-^-^-» 
in.  A  brother  of  ThemLstocles,  who  was  sent 
as  a  spy  into  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  stab- 
bed Mardonius  instead  of  Xerxes.  PhU.  in 
ParaU. 

Aampous.  I.  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  rei?ned  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  C, 
380.  Paus.  3,  c.  5, 1.  8,  c.  8.— Aea^A.  3,  Bia. 
Grac. II.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  8d,  B.  C.  37QL 
Pau$.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  5. 

AooRAMMBs,  a  cruel  kin^  of  the  Ganga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hairdresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  the  king's  children,  to  gratify 
her  passion.  He  killed  them  to  raise  A^ran^ 
m&s,  his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  CwrL 
9,c.3. 

AaiDJB,  the  desipendants  of  Enrysthenes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidae; 
the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  eon  of  Eurys- 
thenes.  The  family  became  extinct  in  theper- 
son  of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Leonidas.  Vtrg, 
JEn.  8,  V.  683. 

Agis,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  fhther, 
Ennrsthenes,  and,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  was 
sncreeded  by  his  son  Echcstratus,  B.  C.  1068. 

Pans.  3,  c.  3. II.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 

who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and 
restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  cities.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  but  in  vain ;  the  perfidy  of  friends,  who 
pretended  to  second  his  views,  brought  him  to 
diflliculties,  and  he  was  at  last  dragged  from  a 
temple,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  to  a  prison, 
where  he  was  stranirled  by  order  of  the  Ephori. 

PUU.  in  Agid. III.  Another,  son  of  Archi- 

damus,  who  signalized  him.«lf  in  the  war  which 
the  Spartans  waged  a^inst  Epidauros.  He 
Obtained  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  and  was  sno- 
cessftil  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reigned 
97  years.  Tlmcyd,  3  and  4.— P«ia.  3,  e.  8  and 

lOL nr.  Another,  son  of  Arehidaiam,  hidg, 
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of  fiparta,  who  endearoored  to  delirer  Greece 
from  the  empire  of  Macedoma,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in 
the  attempt)  and  slain  by  Antipaier,  Alexan- 
der's general,  and  5900  Lacedaemonians  perish- 
ed with  him.  Onri.  6,  c.  l.-^Diod.  H.—Ju^ 
Un.  19,  c  1,  Ac.— v.  An  Arcadian  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Arta- 

xerxes.    Pdyttn,  7,  c.  18. VI.  A  poet  of 

AiffoSjWho  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda 
would  give  way  to  his  hero  when  a  god.  OtrL 
8,  c.  5. 

AoLAdPHON,  an  excellent  Qreek  painter. 
Plin.  36,  c.  8. 

AoLAOs,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges, 
long  of  Lydia.  Plin,  7,  c.  46.—  Vol,  Mb,x,  7,  c.  1. 

AoNODiCE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised 
her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by 
Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when 
employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  par 
tients.  This  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  hex  profession,  who  were 
now  out  of  employment,  accused  her  before  the 
Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her 
sex  to  the  judges,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made  to  empower  all  freeborn  women  lo  learn 
midwifery.    Hifgin.  fab.  374. 

AoNON,  son  of  Nifcias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  he  went  against  Potidsea,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to  Bnu 
sidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.     T%M£i^d.  S,  3,  dtc. 

Agnontdes,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Pirteus  to  Ni- 
canor.  When  the  people  recollected  what  ser- 
Yices  Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised 
him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser. 
Plid,  and  Nep,  in  Phodon, 

AqOkAua,  and  Aqomia,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Ja- 
nus or  Agonius.  Thev  were  instjtiMed  tf  Nu- 
ma,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  chlflieiist  used 
to  offer  a  ram.  Otaii,  Fiui.  1,  v.^K-^IVro. 
d€L,L.b,  ^tt 

AgAnes  CjLFiTOLiNi,  gaiues  celebnned  every 
fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.  Prizes  were 
proposed  for  a^lity  and  strength,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet 
Statins  publicly  recited  there  hisTb«baid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

Aqoracritds,  a  sculptor  of  Pnaros,  who  made 
a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens,  B. 
C.  150. 

AooRANdNi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

AoRARiA  Lex,  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  by  conquest.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed A.  U.  C.  968,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius 
Vicellinus,  and  rejected  by  the  senate.    This 

Produced  dissensions  between  the  senate  and 
it  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the  ill 
success  of  the  new  regulations  he  proiwsed,  of- 
fered to  distribute  among  the  people  the  money 
which  was  produced  from  the  com  uf  Sicily, 
after  it  bad  been  brought  and  sold  in  Rome. 
This  act  of  liberality  the  people  refused,  and 
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tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-establiahed  in  th# 
state.  It  was  proposed  a  second  time,  A.  V. 
C.  969,  by  the  tribune  Licinius  Stolo :  but  with 
no  better  success :  and  so  great  were  the  tumults 
which  followed,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  senators 
fined  for  their  opposition.  Mutitis  Scsvola,  A. 
U.  C.  690,  persuaded  the  tribune  Tiberius  Grac- 
chtis  to  propose  it  a  third  time;  and  although 
Octavins,  his  colleague  in  the  tribtmesh^),  op- 
posed it,  vet  Tiberius  made  it  pass  into  a  law 
after  much  altercation,  and  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  make  a  division  of  the  lands. 
This  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Caesar.  Plot.  3,  c.  3  and  13. — 
CU.  pro  Lig.  Agr, — lAv.  9,  c.  41. 

AcaiodLA,  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  and' first  discovered  it  to  be 
an  island.  Domitian  envied  his  virtues ;  he  r^ 
called  him  finom  the  province  he  had  governed 
with  equity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  to 
enter  Rome  in  the  niffht,  that  no  triumph  mi^ht 
be  granted  to  him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  with- 
out betrajring  any  resentment,  he  retired  to  a 
peaceftd  solitude,  and  the  enj<^ent  of  the  so- 
ciety of  a  few  friends.  He  died  in  his  56th 
year,  A.  D.  93.     TacU.  in  Agric 

M.  AoRiPPA  YiFSJunus,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  obtained  a  victory  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  hat- 
tie  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behaved 
with  mat  valour.  He  advised  his  imperial 
friena  tore-establish  the  republican  government 
at  Rome,  but  he  was  overruled  by  Mecaenas. 
In  his  expeditions  in  Ghiul  and  Germanv  he  ob- 
tained several  victories,  but  reftised  the  honours 
of  a  triumph,  and  turned  his  liberality  towards 
the  embeliishine  of  Rome,  and  the  raising  of 
magnificent  buSdings,  one  of  which,  the  nnr 
theon,  still  exists.  After  he  had  retired  for  two 
years  to  Mitylene,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Marcellus,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and,  as 
aproof  ofhis  regard,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia 
in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of  the  empire, 
during  an  aJasence  of  two  years  em[^qyea  in 
visiting  the  Roman  provinces  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  He  died,  universally  lamented,  at  Rome, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  19  B.  C.  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  Augustus 
had  prepared  for  himself. '  He  had  been  married 
three  limes;  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  Atticus, 
to  Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius,  and  Lu- 
cius Csesares,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  Agrippina, 
and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  Cssar  Agrippa,  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made  consul,  by  the 
fiattery  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  This  promising  youth  went  to 
Annenia  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  fltwn  the  treach- 
erous hand  of  LoUius,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  cities.  He  languished  for  a 
little  time,  and  died  in  Lycia.  Bis  younger 
brother,  L.  Caesar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  adcfil- 
ed  by  nis  grandfather  Augustus;  but  he  was 
soon  after  banished  to  Campania,  for  using  se- 
ditious language  against  his  oenefactor.  In  the 
7lh  year  of  hisexile,  he  would  have  been  recall- 
ed, had  not  Livia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the 
partiality  of  Augustus  for  him,  ordered  hia  to 
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be  aMttsintted  i&  his  96th  year.  He  has  been 
called  ferocious  and  savage ;  aod  he  gave  hun- 
self  the  name  of  Neptune,  because  he  was  fond 
of  fishing.  Virg.  JEn^  8,  v.  QSL.—Uorai.  1,  od. 
6.— —11.  SjrlFius,  a  son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius, 
lungof  Latium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and  was 
aacceeded  by  his  son  Romulus  Sylvius.  Dwnm. 

Bal,  1,  c.  8. ^III.  One  of  the  servants  of  the 

tDurdered  prince  aanimed  his  name,  and  raised 

eommouons.    TVicit.  Awn.  2,  c.  37. IV.  A 

consul,  who  conquered  the  -fiqui.— V.  A 
philosopher.  Dufg.—^yh  Herode&  a  son  of 
Arislobulus,  grandson  of  the  snreat  Herod,  who 
hecame  tutor  to  the  grandchild  of  Tiberius,  and 
was  sooD  after  imprisoned  by  the  suspicious  ty- 
rant. When  Caligula  ascended  the  throne,  h is 
favourite  was  released,  presented  with  a  chain 
of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had  latelv  con- 
fined him,  and  made  king  of  Judea.  He  was 
a  popular  character  with  the  Jews;  and  it  is 
said,  that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with 
the  appellation  of  god,  an  angel  of  God  struck 
him  wuhthe  lousy  disease  of  which  he  died,  A. 
D.  43.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last 
king  of  ihe  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  bjf 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  £te 
was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  died  A  D.  94.  It  was  oefore  him 
that  ^u  Paul  pleaded,  and  made  mention  of  his 
incestuous  commerce  with  his  sister  Berenice. 

JwD.  6,  V.  166.— TTio*.  2,  ffwrf.  c.  81. VXL 

Menenius,  a  Roman  general,  who  obtained  a 
triimiph  over  the  Sabines,  appeased  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  by  the  wellrknown  fiible  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  and  erected  the  new  office 
of  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor,  but  oniversally  regretted ;  his  fune- 
ral was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  firom  which 
also  his  daughters  received  dowries.   lAv.  2,  c. 

32.  Mor,  1,  c.  23. VIII.  A  mathematician 

in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Bithjmia. 

AoRippiNA,  I.  a  wife  of  Tiberias.  The  empe- 
ror repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.    Sueton.  in 

7V6.  7. II.  a  dfiughter  of  M.  Agrifypa,  and 

f^rand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married  Gter- 
manicus,  whom  she  accompanied  in  Syria ;  and 
when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried  his  ashes 
to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  who  stab- 
bed himself.  She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island,  where 
she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She  left 
nine  children,  and  wa»  universally  distingaish- 
ed  for  intrepidity  and  conjugal  affection.  Tacit, 

1,  Ann.  c.  2^  Ac-^Sueton.  in  Tib.  62: III. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
married  DomitiusiBnobarbus,  by  whom  she  had 
Nero.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  married 
her  uncle,  the  emneror  Claudius,  whom  she  de- 
stroyed to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne. 
After  many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousness, 
she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  A.  D; 
69.  She  left  memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in 
the  composition  of  his  annals.  The  town  which 
she  built,  where  she  wasbom^  un  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  Agrippina  Colonia,  is 
the  modem  Cologne.  TacU.  Ann.  4,  c.  75,  1. 
12,  c.  7, 22. 

AoRoriRA.  I.  an  anniveitary  sacrifice  of 
goats,  offeiea  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Callimaehus  the  Polemarch,  who 
voved  to  ncrifiee  to  the  goddess  80  many  goats 


as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battle 
which  he  was  going  to  fight  against  the  troqx 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  Thequan* 
tity  ofrthe  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  goats  could  not  be  procured :  there- 
fore thev  were  limited  to  five  hundrea  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Persians 

slain  in  battle. II.  A  temple  of  .£sira  in 

Peloponnesus,  erected  to  the  goddess  under  this 
name.    Pans.  7,  c.  26v 

AiULA,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ajax,  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribceaor  £ri- 
bcea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was,  next  to  Achil- 
les, the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom,  at  part- 
ing, he  exchanged  arms.  After  the  deatn  of 
Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their  claim 
to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero.   W  hen  they  were 

given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  was  so  enraged  that 
e  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  sons  of  Atreus,  who  had 
given  the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  stabbed 
himself  witlithis  sword.  The  blood  which  ran 
to  the  ground  IVom  the  wound  was  changed 
into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  by  Paris  inbattle;  others,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Sigsenm,  some  say  on  mount  BthcBtus,  and  his 
tomb  was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon.  who  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son  with  a  skin  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  which 
ne  then  wore.  His  prayers  were  heard.  Jupiter, 
under  the  form  of  an  eaj^le,  promised  to  grant 
the  petition ;  and  when  Ajax  was  bom,  Hercules 
wrapped  him  up  in  the  uon's  skin,  which  ren- 
dered his  body  invtdnerable,  except  that  nart 
which  was  left  uncovered  by  a  hole  m  the  skin, 
through  which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This 
vulnerable  part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  some 
say,  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calab.  1  and  4.— 
ApeUod.  3,  c.  10  and  ^Z.—PkUostv.  in  Beraie, 
c.  12.-— Pindar.  Jstkm.  ^.—Homer,  B.  1,  &c. 
CkL  Ih'-Dictfs  Cret.  b.—Dares  Pkry.  9.— 
Ouid.  Mki^.^Horai.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  197.— £1^- 
gin,  fab,.wn  and  242.— Poim.  1,  c.  36.  1.  6,  c. 

19. U:  The  son  of  Oileus,  kin^  of  Locris, 

was  sumamed  Locrian^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  son  of  Telamon.  He  went  with  forty  ships 
to  the  Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen's  suit- 
ors. The  n ight  that  Trov  was  taken  he  offered 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's 
temple;  and  for  thi$  offence,  as  he  retumed 
home,  the  goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  and  the  power  of  tempests  from 
Neptune,  destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safe,  in 
spite  of  idl  the  gods.  Such  impiety  offended 
Neptune,  who  stmck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
ana  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of  the 
rock,  and  was  drowned.  His  bodv  was  after- 
wards found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
offered  on  his  tomb.  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  43,  Ac.— 
Bomer.  11.  2,  13,  Ac.  Od.4.^Hvgin.  fab.  116 
and  273.— Wt/ajrfr.  Ico.  2,  c.  iZ.-^Senee.  in 
Agam.-^Borai.  epod.  10,  v.  13.— Poicj.  10,  c.  26 
and  31.— The  two  Ajaces  were,  as  teme  sup- 
pose, placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
a  separate  place,  reserved  only  for  the  bravest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 
AlabIcus,  a  fiunoQs  king  of  the  Gkitbs,  wha 
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yhmdered  Ilome  in  the  reign  of  Honorixis.  He 
'was  fretlj  respected  for  his  mihiary  valonr, 
md  daring  his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire 
in  eoDtinua)  alarms.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
13  Tears,  A.  D.  410. 

Alarodd,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  Herodat. 
8,  e.  M. 

Alba  Sylvtos,  son  of  Latinus  S^rlvins,  suc- 
ceeded his-father  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinm,  and 
reigned  36  years. 

Albia  Tcrentia,  the  mother  of  Otho.    8u£t, 

Albici,  a  people  of  Qallia  Aqnitania.  C^es. 
SeU.  Civ.  1,  c.  34. 

Albint,  two  Roman  orators,  of  great  merit, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brui.  This  name  is 
common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  Urn. 
d,  c.  33, 1.  6,  c.  ^b.—Sama.  de  Jug.  BeU. 

Albinovanw  Cklsds,  I.     Vid.  Celmis. 

II.  Pedo,  a  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
▼rote  cl^es,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a 
^le  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
dnine.  Ovid.  ex.  PorU.  4,  ep.  10.->  Quintil.  10, 
e.5. 

AliSnub,  I.  was  bom  at  Adrumetum  in  Afri- 
ca, and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Commo- 
du8.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Se- 
▼enis  had  also  been  invested  with  the  im])erial 
dignity  by  his  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
with  about  50,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Severus  was  con- 
queror, and  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to 
be  cut  off,  and  bis  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Albinus,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer,  called 
Codrus,  was  famous  for  his  voracious  appetite,- 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  tnan  500 
figs.  100  peaches,  20  pounds  of  dry  raisins,  10 

melons,  and  400  oysters. 11.  A  pretorian, 

sent  to  Sylla  as  ambassador  from  the  senate 
during  the  civil  wars.    He  was  put  to  death  by 

8yUa^  soldiers.    Phd.  in  Syll. III.  A  Ro- 

man  plebeian,  who  received  the  vestals  into  his 
chariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  l.^Liv.  5,  c.  40.^Flor,  1,  c. 

18. IV.  A.  Posthumus,  consul  iHth  Lucul- 

his,  A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek. 

Albuttos,  I.  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

'Scipio  restored  his  wife.    Arrian, ll.  An 

imcient  satirist.  Cie,  in  Bnrf.— ^IIl.  Titus, 
an  epicurean  philosopher,  bom  at  Rome;  so 
fond  of  Greece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he 
wished  not  topass  for  a  Roman .    He  was  made 

Siveroor  of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  offensive  to 
e  senate,  and  was  banished.    It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alcjecs,  I.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mit^- 
Jene  in  Lesbos,  about  GOO  years  before  tlie  Chns- 
tian  era.  He  fled  from  a  battle,  and  his  enemies 
hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour 
which  ne  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  his 
disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses. 
He  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Sappho, 
to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain, 
(bund  m  Athemeus.  Qwntil.  10,  c.  X.-^Ihro- 
M.  6,  c.  ^.—flbr.  4,  od.  9.— Otc.  4.  Tuae.  c83. 
— IL  A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Snidas  to  be 

the  inventor  of  tragedy. III.  A  writer  of 

i-i'IT.  A  comie  poet. 
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ALGAMBMSi,  L  one  of  the  Agkbe,  kn;  of 
Sparta,  known  liyhis  apophthegms.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  fether  Telechis,and  reigned  37yeanL 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.     P(mu.  3,  c. 

%  1. 4,  c.  4  and  5. II.  A  general  of  the  Ache- 

ans.    Paus.  7,  c.  16. III.  A  statuary,  who 

lived  448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  for  hk 
statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.    Paux.  5,  c.  10. 

IV.  The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  pot 

to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Thtcyd.  4,  c.  5,  Ac. 

Alcandbb,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who 
accidentally  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus^ 
afid  was  generously  forgiven  by  the  sage.  Plud. 

in  Luc^Paus.  3,  c.  18. II.  A  Trotfan,  killed 

by  Turaus.     Vrrg.  JEn.  9,  v.  767. 

ALCfiNOR.     Vid.  Otkryades. 

Alceste,  or  Alcestib.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Alcetas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Paus.  1,  c 
11.— *-II.  A  ffeneral  of  Alexander's  army, 

brother  to  Perdiccas. III.  The  eighth  kins 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  29  years. IV. 

An  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  everr 
thing  that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  <» 
Delphi.    Athen. 

Alcbimacbus,  a  celebrated  painter.  PHn, 
35,c.U. 

ALdBfABEs,  an  Athenian  goieral,  famous 
for  his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles,  fie  was  discipk  to  Socraces. 
In  the  Peloponne^ian  war  he  encouraged  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  im- 
piety, and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  he 
fled,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens;  and  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  retired  to  Tissaphemes,  the  Persian  ^eral« 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged  Uie 
Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made  several 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  the  feilure  of  an  expedition  against  Cyme 
exposed  him  aeain  to  the  resentment  of  the  peo> 
pie,  and  he  fled  to  Phamabazus,  whom  he  al- 
most induced  to  make  war  upon  Lacedsmon. 
This  was  told  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, who  prevailed  upon  Phamabazus  to  murder 
Alcibiaoes.  Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage  where 
ne  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  his  escape.  He  died  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  afler  a  life  of  per- 
petual difficulties.  If  the  fickleness  of  his  cotm- 
trymen  had  known  how  to  retain  among  them 
the  talents  of  a  man  who  distinguished  himseli; 
and  was  admired  wherever  he  went,  they  might 
have  risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  His  character  has  hem 
clear^  from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  by 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,Tim»ns,  and  Theo- 
pompus ;  and  he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who, 
to  the  principles  of  the  debauchee  added  the  ili- 
telligence  and  sagacity  of  a  statesman,  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  general,  and  the  humanity  of 
the  philosopher.  Plwt.  4>  C.  Nep.  in  Alei.^ 
TT^d.  5,  6  and  l.^Xenopk.  Hist,  Orac,  1, 
Ac-^Diod.  12. 

Algtoamioab,  a  general  of  the  MesseBians, 
who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  takinr 
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WV0I9  ft  irattiM  on  death.    He  was  pupil  to 
Q(M:gia$,aQdflourishedB.C.4d4.  (^viU.i,cl. 
/Lud9^,  a  IiBrftdmrnoniaiii  seni  with  33  gal- 
leys againaft  Cotcvn,  in  the  Pelopoanesian  war. 

AjfCniBMxa,  L  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara. 

U.  A  comic  writer  of  Athens. 

AloInoos,  I.  a  man  of  Ells.  Poms. II.  A 

philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a 
book.  iJe  doUrifuL  PlaUmii^  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  the  12ino.  printed  Oxm.  1667.  VU, 
Part  la 

Ax«ciPBRON,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
lo  jGrreek  that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a  very 
perfect  picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  .GredES.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  4th  century. 

ALciftBON,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  to  Py- 
thMgoras,  bom  in  Crotona.  He  wrote  on  phvsic, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  animals  Co 
examine  into  the  structure  of  tbe  human  frame. 

Cic.  de  Nal,  D.  6,  c.  37. 11.  A  son  of  the 

poet  iEschylus,  the  13th  aichon  of  Athens.—* 
III.  A  son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Mes$enia,with 
the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the  Heraclidn. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  Alcmae- 
onids  are  descended.  Vid.  Pact  III.  Pmu. 
1,  c.  la 

Ai.cmjb5mid«,  a  noble  iamily  of  Athens,  de- 
scended from  AlcffiSBon.  They  undertook  for 
aOO  talents  to  rebuild  the  ten^e  of  Delphi, 
which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  finished  the 
work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was  re- 
quired; in  consequence  of  which  they  «uned 
popularity,  and  by  their  influence  ihe  Pythia 
preyailed  upon  the  Lacedeemonians  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tid«.    Bsrodot,  5  and  6.— T^usyij.  6,  c.  59.— 

Alcbian,  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  bom  in 
Sardinia,  and  not  at  LAcedemOn,  as  some  sup- 
pose. He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  6  books 
of  verses,  besides  a  j^y  called  Colymbosas. 
He  floorished  B.  C.  670,  and  died  of  the  lousy 
disease.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved  by 
Athenseus  and  others.  Plin.  11,  c.  33.-^Pa«». 
1,  c.  41, 1. 3,  c.  Ib^—AristU.  HisL  Anim.  5,  c.  31. 

Alct5nbds,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  son 
to  Antigonus.  PluU.  in  Pyrrh.—Diog.  4.  Vid. 
PartUI. 

Alemanni,  certain  tribes,  originally  of  the 
Suevi,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Germans.  Ap- 
proaching the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  mingled 
with  other  people,  among  which  were  probably 
many  Gallic  families ;  and  then  from  their  hete- 
rogeneous composition  it  is  supposed  thev  first 
assumed  or  received  the  designation  of  Alimans 
or  Alemanni.  The  country  which  bore  their 
name,  from  their  having  effecied  in  it  a  resi- 
dence, was  that  tract  which,  including  the  Ty- 
rol, the  country  of  the  Grisons,  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  all  the  western  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  also  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Maine. 
Alter  many  conflicts  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Franks,  and  various  changes  in  their  territorial 
limits,  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  Clovis, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  country  be- 
yond the  river  Rhine.  From  the  narrow  region 
to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  confine  ihem- 
lelveft,  they  were  subsequently  enaUed  to  give 
their  aamelo  nodam  QermaDy. 


ALiMOir,  the  father  of  Myscellus.  He  built 
Crotona  in  Magna  Grsecia.  Mysoellus is  often 
called  Alemonides.    Ovid.  Mel.  15,  v.  19  and  96. 

Aleth£8,  the  first  of  the  HeradidaB,  who  was 
king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  H^ypotas. 
Pam.  3,  c.  4. 

Aletumb,  (from  oXoo^ai,  to  wandtr^  certain 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
eone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  father 
Icarus. 

Ai4UJiDJB,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in  Thes- 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas,  king  of  thatcoun- 

V.    They  betrayed  their  country  to  Xerxes. 

he  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Thessaliane 
without  distinction.  Diod.  16. — EkrodU.  7,  c 
6,  172.— />ai«.  3,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c.  10.— ifitton. 
Anim,  8,  c.  11. 

Alexamknus,  an  JEtolian,  who  killed  Nabis, 
tvrant  iji  Lacedemoo,  and  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  the  people.    Lvo.  35,  c.  34. 

Alsxander  1st,  son  of  Amvntas  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
10  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedo* 
nians.  He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B. 
C.    JhjMa.7,  C.3.— Bi»'0<20l.5,7,  8and9. 

Albxander  3d,  son  of  Amjfntas  Sd,  ^sinM  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered,  B.  C. 
370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who'held 
the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and  n»de  way  for 
Perdiccas  and  Philip.  JusUn.  7,  c.  5,  says, 
Enrydice,  ihe  wife  of^  Amyntas,  was  the  cause 
of  his  murder. 

Alexandbr  3d,  sumamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  bom  B. 
C.  355,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by  Erostratua. 
Two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house 
of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would 
become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was 
pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  and  received 
his  learned  preceptor's  mstraclions  with  becom- 
ing deference  and  pleasure,  and  ever  respected 
his  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander in  his  15th  year,  was  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, and  soon  after  followed  his  father  to  the 
fiela,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  He  wan 
highly  ofiended  when  Philip  divorced  Olympias 
to  marry  Cleopatra ;  and  he  even  caused  the 
death  of  Attalus,  the  new  queen's  brother.  A  f- 
ter  this  he  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  but  was  recalled ;  and  when  Philip 
was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  murderers ; 
and  by  his  nradence  and  moderation  gained  the 
afiection  of^his  subjects.  He  conquered  Thrace 
and  Illyricum,  ana  destroyed  Thebes ;  and  after 
he  had  been  chosen  chiei  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Persians.  With  33.000  foot  and  5,000  horse 
he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius 
at  Uie  Granicns,  he  conouered  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained  two  other  cele- 
brated victories  over  Darius  at  ksus  and  Ar- 
bela,  took  Tyre,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months  and  the  slaughter  of  3000  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  cool  blood,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia.  From 
Egypt  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  oribed  the  priests,  who  saluted  him  as  the 
son  of  their  god,  and  eiqoined  his  anny  to  pajr 
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bimdiirjnehoiuyius.  He  built  a  towD,  which  he 
called  Alexandria,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
become  the  fotore  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.  His  conquests 
were  spread  over  India,  where  he  fought  with 
Pohis,  a  powerful  king  of  the  country ;  and 
afier  he  had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon  Joaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east.  He  died  at  Babylon,  the 
31st  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  12  years  and  8  months  of  brilliant  and 
continued  success,  323  B.  C.  His  death  was 
sopremature  that  some  have  attributed  it  to  the 
e^cts  of  poison  and  excess  of  drinking.  An- 
tipater  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
son to  be  given  him  at  a  feast ;  and  perhaps  the 
resentment  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  services 
he  seemed  to  foiget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of 
his  body  to  the  Per&ians,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations ; 
and  the  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Many  c<Mispiracies  were  formed  against  him  by 
the  officers  of  his  army,  but  they  were  all  sea- 
'  sonably  suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wife  ana  mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised ;  and 
the  latter  who  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alexander 
was  dead.  His  greatintrepidity  more  than  once 
endangered  his  life ;  he  alwavs  fought  as  if  sure 
of  victory,  and  the  terror  of  Lis  name  was  often 
more  powerfully  effectual  (han  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement,  and 
bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  his  soldiers.  During  his  conquest  in 
Asia,  he  founded  many  cities,  which  he  called 
Alexandria  after  his  own  name.  When  he 
had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  Callisthenes,  who 
refused  to  do  it,  was  put  to  death.  He  murder- 
ed, at  aban<iuet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  Philip,  and  pre- 
ferred them  to  those  of  nis  son.  His  victories 
and  success  increased  his  pride ;  he  dressed  him- 
self in  the  Persian  manner,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  set  on  fire  the 
town  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fit  of  madness  and  in- 
toxication, encouraged  by  the  courtesan  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagances,  he  was  fond 
of  candour  and  of  truth;  and  when  one  of  his 
officers  read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  a  history  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
wars  with  Porus,  and  in  which  he  bad  too  li- 
berally panegyrized  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  fVom  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river,  saying, "  What  need  is  there  of  such  flat- 
tery 1  are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  u  themselves  without  the 
colouring  of  falsehood  V*  He,  in  like  manner, 
rejected  a  statuary,  who  offered  to  cut  mount 
Athos  like  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a 
town  in  one  hand  and  pouring  a  river  from  me 
other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  sta- 
tue except  Lysippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
his  picture  except  Apelles.  On  his  death-bed 
he  gave  his  rin^  to  Perdiccas,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  by  thjs  singular  present  he  wished  to 


make  him  his  successor.  Some  time  befora  his 
death,  his  officers  asked  him  whom  he  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  1  and  he  an- 
swered, The  worthiest  amon^  you ;  but  I  am 
afraid,  (added  he,)  my  best  friends  will  perform 
my  funeral  obsequies  with  bloody  hands.  Alex- 
ander, with  all  hjs  pride,  was  humane  and  Ube- 
ral,  easy  and  familiar  with  his  friends,  a  great 
patnm  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  firom  hia- 
assisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to  ef- 
fect the  completion  of  his  natural  history.  He 
was  brave  often  to  rashness;  he  frequently  la- 
mented that  his  father  conquered  every  thinp:, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  do ;  and  exclaimed,  m 
all  the  pride  of  regaldignity,  Give  me  kings  for 
competitors^  and  I  will  enter  the  lists  at  Olym- 
pia.  All  his  family  and  infant  children  were 
{Hit  to  death  by  Cassander.  The  first  delibera- 
tion that  was  made  after  his  decease,  among  his 
eenerals,  was  to  appoint  his  brother  Philip  Ari- 
aseus  successor,  until  Roxane,  who  was  then 
pregnant  by  him,  brought  into  the  world  a  legi- 
timate heir.  His  empire  was  subsequently  di- 
vided among  his  generals.  Vid.  PMemff  An- 
UgonntSf  Ac.  Curt.  Arrian.  and  Plui.  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod, 
17and  lS.—Paus.  1,  7,^  9.--Jii5Un.  11  and  12. 

—  Vol.  Mux-Strab.  1,  Ac II.  A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.  Justin.  15,  c 
2.-^ — III.  A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Telestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-five 
vears  after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him.  and  put 
nim  to  death.— IV.  A  son  of  Cassander,  king 
of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  twoyears  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented 
byLysimachus  from  revenging  his  mouierThes- 
sidonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered.  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to  death. 

Justin.  16,  c  1.— Paitf.  9,  c.  1. V.  A  king 

of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olynipias,  and  successor  to 
Arybas.  He  banished  Timolaus  to  Peloponne- 
sus, and  made  war  in  Italv  against  the  Romans, 
and  observed  that  he  fought  with  men,  while  his 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  fighting 
with  an  army  of  women  (meaning  the  Persiansii 
He  was  sumamed  Molossus.  Justin.  17.  c.'3. 
--Diod.  16.— Lii^.  8,  c.  17  and  Tl.^Strah.  16. 
— y I.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  Spirus. 
He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
expellea  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Acamanians.    Justin.  26,  c. 

3.— P^.  in  Pyrrk. VII.  A  king  of  Syria, 

driven  from  hiskingdomby  Nicanor,  son  of  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  his  &ther-in-law  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  JusU'n.  35,  c.  1  and  2.— JovpA.  13. 
Ant.  Jud.^Strab.  17. VIII.  A  king  of  Sy- 
ria, first  called  Bala,  was  a  merchant  and  snc- 
ceeded  Demetrius.  He  conquered  Nicanor  bt 
means  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Antiocnus  Gr3rphus,  son  of  leaner. 

Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  13,  c.  16. IX.  Ptolemy 

was  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt.  His 
mother  Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  throne,  in 
preference  to  hfa  brother  Ptolemy  Lathnrus,  and 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, expelled  him,  and  soon  after  recalled  hhn ; 
and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  ase^ 
cond  time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his 
subjects.  Joank.  13,  Ant.  Jud.  c  20,  Ac. — 
Justin,  39,  c  3  and  4.— Poitf.  1,  c.  9.-— — X. 
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Plokemy  ^  king  of  Egypt,  wu  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
escaped  to  ^lla,  who  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a  few 
.  days  aller  his  restoration.    A^ppmn.  1. — BtXL. 

Civ, XI,  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 

afler  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished  by  his 
subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Vid.  Egyp- 

Uu  4»  Ptolemaus.    Cic.  pro  RuU. XIL  A 

youth  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  climb 
the  rock  Aomus,  with  30  other  youths.    He 

was  killed  in  the  attempt.    Owri.  8,  c.  11. 

XIII.  A  name  cnyen  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vid.  Paris. -XIV.  Jannsus,  a  king  of  Ju- 

dea,  son  of  Hyrcanus,and  brother  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through 
excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacring 
800  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 

his  concubines. XV.  A  Paphlagonian,  who 

gained  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  70  years  old. 

XVI.  A  native  of  Caria,  inthe  3d  century, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 

Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  extant. XVII. 

Trallianus,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  the 
4th  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Qreek 

are  still  extant. XVITI.  A  poet  of  iSltolia, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. XIX. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  have  been 

preceptor  to  Nero. X  X.  An  historian,  called 

also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews 
had  received  their  laws,  not  from  Gk)d,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88. 

XXI.  A  poet  of  EpKesus,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  astronomjr  and  geography. XXII. 

A  sophist  of  Seleucia,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 
—XXIII.  A  Tfaessalian,  who,  as  he  was 
going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile  weapons,  and 
ordered  them  to  dart  them  c(»)tinually  upon  the 
ei^emy,  to  render  their  numbers  useless.    Po- 

J/yan,  6,  c  27. XXIV.  A  son  of  Lysima- 

chus.    Polyan.  6,  c.  12. XXV.  A  governor 

of  Lycia,  whobronght  a  reinforcement  of  troops 

to  Alexander  the  Great.     Owrt.  7,  c.  10. 

XXVL  A  son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia 

by  the  DymsBans.  Diod.  18  and  19. XXVII. 

A  poet  of  Pleuron,  son  of  Saivrus  and  Strato- 
clea,  who  said  that  Theseus  had  a  daughter 

called  Iphigenia,  by  Helen.  Pans.  2,  c.  22. 

XXVIII.  A  Spartan,  killed  with  two  hundred 
of  his  soldiers  by  the  Argives,  when  he  endear 
Youred  to  prevent  their  pacing  tb  rough  the  coun- 
try of  Tegea.    Diod.  15. XXIX.  A  cruel 

tyrant  of  Phsra,  in  Tbessaly,  who  made  war 
against  the  Macedcmians,  and  took  Pelopidas 
prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  his 
wife  called  Thebe,  whose  room  be  carefully 
guarded  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might 
be  concealed  to  take  away  his  life.  Cic.  de  Inv. 
9,  c.  49,  de  Off.  2,  c.  9.—VaL  Max.  9,  c.  13.— 
PhU.  4*  C.  Nep.  in  Pelop.^Paus.  6,  c.  5.— 

Diod.  15  and  16.— Orirf.  m»  *.  v.  321. XXX. 

Sevems,  a  Roman  emperor.     Vid.  Severus. 

Alexandiu,  I.  the  name  of  some  queens  of 

PiBT  n.— 2  U 


Judaea,  mentioned  by  •^sff/»&.-— II.  Anurae 
of  Kera    Sitet.  in  Neroy  50. 

Alezas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recomm^ded  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the  cause 
that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry  Cleo* 
patra.  Augustus  punished  him  severely  aAer 
the  defeat  of  Antony.    PhU.  in  Anion. 

Alexinus,  a  disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mile- 
sian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  contention 
and  argumentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  he  had 
received  from  a  sharp-pointed  reed  as  he  swam 
across  the  river  Alpheus.    Diog.  %n  Euclid. 

Alexion,  a  physician  intimate  with  Cicero. 
dc.  ad  AU.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexis,  I.  a  man  of  Samos,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of 

his  country. U.  A  comic  poet,  3S6  B.  C.  of 

Thurium.  He  was  either  uncle  or  patron  to 
Menander.  Like  Antiphanes,  he  was  a  very 
voluminous  composer.  Suidas  states  the  nun^ 
ber  of  hLs  plays  at  245 ;  the  tiUes  of  US  are 
still  upon  record.  Plato  was  occasionaUy  the 
object  of  his  satire  also,  as  he  was  a  mark  for 

the  wit  of  Anaxandrides. IlL  A  statuary, 

disciple  to  Polycletes,  87th  Olympiad.  PUn. 
34,  c.  8. 

P.  ALFfiNus  Vinus,  a  native  of  Cremcn^, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  anplica- 
tion,  raised  himself  from  his  original  profession 
of  a  cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.  Horal.  1,  Sal.  3,  v.  130. 

Au£nus  CiBciNA,  a  questor  in  Bceotia  ap- 
pointed, for  his  services,  commander  of  a  legion 
m  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor  dis- 
graced him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which  he 
raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacit.  1, 
Hisl.c.5Q. 

AijMEimTS,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  militaiy  affairs. 
Liv.  21  and  30. 

ALLimas,  or  Albdtius,  a  prince  of  the  Cel- 
tiben,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

AlOa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the  hus- 
bandmen received  the  recompense  of  their  la- 
bours. The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Aloas 
and  Alois. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedssmon  by  the 
Arcadians. 

Alpbtos  Avmrs,  a  writer  m  the  age  of  Se- 
verus, who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

Alpinus,  I.  (CoRNBLiusJ  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  an  epic  poem 
on  the  wars  in  Germany.  Horat.  1,  Sal.  10,  v. 

36. n.  Julius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hel- 

vetii.     Tacil.  Hist.  1,  c.  68. 

Altb£mei7E8.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Alyattbb,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended  from 
the  HeraclidoB.  He  reigned  67  years.— —11. 
Bang  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadse, 
was  father  of  Croesus.  He  drove  the  Cimme- 
rians from  Asia,  and  made  war  ograinst  the 
Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
again.<4  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  grave  with  the 
money  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  oblain- 
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•d  If  iMrofltftatioD.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  ter- 
mmited  a  battk  between  him  and  Cyaxares. 
BsrodtiL  1,  c.  16, 17,  Ajc—Strat.  13. 

Altcaob,  a  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by 
Tbeseos.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.    Pimt.  im,  Tkes. 

AMADdcua,  a  king  of  Thmce,  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  Seothes.    ArisM.  &    PpUi.  la 

Ajuaft,  a  queen  of  Sannatia,  remarkable  for 
hn  justice  and  fortitude.    Potutm.  8,  c.  56. 

AMlxaoB,  Cn.  Sal.  a  rebel  geneial  under 
Diocleaian,  who  assnmed  imperial  honours,  and 
was  at  last  eonfocred  by  Dioclesian's  colleague. 

AMARTircEoa,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasium.    Strab.  8.— Pa««.  8,  c.  1. 

AiiAaia»  L  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  long  of  Egyrpt.  He  made  war 
a^;ainst  Arabia,  and  diedhefore  the  invasion  of 
his  country  br  Cambyses  kin^  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  tnat  every  one  of  his  subjects  should 
yearly  give  an  account  to  the  public  manstrates 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  supported  nimself. 
He  reftued  to  continue  in  alliance  witJb  Poly- 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  on  account  of  his 
uncommon  pro^Mrity.  When  Cambyses  came 
into  Egypt,  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to 
be  dug  up.  and  to  be  insulted  ana  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  very  ofiSmsive  to  the  religious 

notions  of  the  Egyptians.  Btrodot.  1,  3,  3. 

11.  A  man  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 
inhabitanta  of  Barce.    Bnodat.  4,  c.  901,  Ac. 

Amaitbis,  I.  the  wifp  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered.    Strab. 11.  Also  the  wife  of 

Xerxes,  (ring  of  Persia.     Vid.  Ametiris. 

AmIta,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Layinia  to  Tumus  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  JEneas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
onsly  favoured  the  interest  of  Tumus;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Aneas,  she  hong  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.     Virg.  jEn.  7,  ftc. 

ABiAzfiNES,  or  MAzfcNva,  a  prince  of  the  isl- 
and Oaractus,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with 
the  Macedonians  andNearchus  in  Alexander's 
expedition  to  the  East.    Arrian.  in  Indie. 

AMBAavAUA,  a  ioyfhl  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  cam.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans ;  one  about  the  month 
of  April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three 
times  round  their  fields,crowned  with  oak  leaves, 
singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating  her  to 
preserve  their  com.  The  word  is  derived  ab 
amHendis  is  arvis,  going  round  the  fields.  A 
sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called  amiarvalia 
kosHa,  were  afterwards  immolated,  and  the 
sacrifice  has  sometimes  been  called  moveUtwri- 
lia^  from  «s,  ovis,  and  taurus.  Virg.  O.  1,  v. 
339  and  345.— TV*.  2,  el.  \,YA9.-^Cato  de  R.  R. 
c.  141. 

AmbioXtus,  a  king  of  the  Celtae  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
lation of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  nephews, 
Sigovesns  and  Bellovesns,  with  two  colonies,  in 
quest  of  new  settlements;  the  former  towards 
Italy.    Uv.  5,  c.  34,  Ac. 

AMBAanc,  a  kinir  of  a  portion  of  the  Ebu- 
Tones,  in  Qaul.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
Rome,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  J.  Caesar, 
in  which  60,000  of  his  countrymen  were  slain. 
Ctfx.  i?^.  0.5,  c  11, 96, 1.  6,  c.  30. 
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,  I.  festivals  obserred  in  faoaoar  ot 
Bacchus  in  some  cities  of  Qreeee.    They  were 

the  same  as  the  Bmmalia  of  the  Romans. 

II.  The  food  of  the  gods  was  called  ambfsia^ 
and  their  drink  nuAar,  The  word  signifies 
immortal.  It  had  the  power  of  aiving  immor- 
tality to  all  those  who  ate  it ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
from  death  by  eating  ambrosia  given  her  by  Ve- 
nus. BomtT.  n.  1, 14,  16,  and  34.— jLnoa*.  de 
ded  Syria.'-CalnU.  ep.  iOO^—Tkeocni,  id.  15.— 
Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  407, 1.  13,  v.  419.— Orut  MH. 
^.^Pindar.  1,  Olymf. 
AjfBaoBius,  bishop  of  Bfilan,  obliged  the  em- 

Seror  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the  mur- 
er  of  the  people  of  Thesalonica,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  especially' 
against  the  Arrians.  His  three  books  Je  oficiis 
are  still  extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  crea- 
tion. His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  diction 
is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric,  though 
his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness  of 
tiiought  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  2  vds. 
fol.  Paris,  1686. 

AmbCbAjjb,  Sjrrian  women  of  immoral  Uve& 
who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  fh>m  Syrian  words,  which 
signify  a  flute.  Bi»rat.  1,  Sai.  3.— j9it«f.  ta 
Ser.ij. 

Amentdis,  a  secretary  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.    Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

AMENdcLES.  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  firrt 
Grecian  who  onilt  a  three-oared  ealley  at  Sa- 
mos and  Corinth.     T^ueyd.  1,  c.  l3. 

Amkbtris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to  Xer- 
xes. She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  Ar- 
tiante,  her  husband's  mistress,  and  cut  off  her 
nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-brows. 
She  also  ouried  alive  fourteen  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 
Orodat.  7,  c.  61, 1.  9,  c.  111. 

AiflLCAR,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  sumamed  Rhodanus. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transroitt«i  an  account  of 
all  his  schemes  to  Athens.     Tragus.  31,  c.  6. 

II.  A  Caithaginian,  whom  the  Syracusans 

called  to  their  assistance  against  die  tyrant 
Agathocles,  who  besieged  their  city.  Amilcar 
soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of  Agathocle& 
for  wb icb  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  He  died 
in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309.    Diod.  30.— ^.Autta.  S^ 

c.  3  and  3. III.  A  Carthaginian,  sumamed 

Barcas,  fhther  to  the  celebrated  Annibal.  Ha 
was  general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Ptinic 
war ;  and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  slaves  who 
had  besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  begged  and 
obtained  assistance  ttcim  Rome.  After  this,  he 
passed  into  Spain,  with  his  son  Annibal,  who 
was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  was  kflled 
in  a  battle  against  the  Vettones,  B.  C.  337.  He 
had  formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  Aaly,  br 
crossing  the  Alps,  which  his  son  aftennra 
CRiTied' into  execution.  His  great  enmitftoiha 
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Bonoaf  wuthe  canfe  of  theaecond  Punic  war. 
He  us^  to  sav  of  bis  three  sons,  that  he  kept 
three  lions  to  aerour  the  Roman  power.  Nep. 
t»  VU.'^Uv,  31,  c.  I.— PoZj/d.  2.— Pitt<.  t% 
ilfMii^.— lY.  A  Cartha^ian  general,  who 
assisted  the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was 
taken  by  Cn.  Cornelius.    Liv,  93,  c.  30,  L  33, 

c  8. y.  A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily 

by  Gelon,  the  same  dav  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  He  burnt 
himself  that  his  body  might  not  be  found  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Bb- 
rodoi.  7,  c.  166,  &c. 

Amsua,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

Ammianus.     Vid.  MarceUimiS, 

Ammomius,  L  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, 233,  A.  D.  and  had  among  nis  jpnpils 
Origen  and  Plotinus.  His  treatise  Uepi  6/iotwr 
wad  published  in  4to.  by  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat 

l'739. 11.  A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of 

sacrifices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  harlots  of 
Athens.  Atken.  13. III.  An  Athenian  gene- 
ral, sumamed  Barcas.    Pdyb,  3. 

Ampbukaidss,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmaeon,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.    Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  43. 

Amphzctt ON,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  first 
established  the  celebrated  council  of  the  Amr 
phictfyons^  composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  This 
assembly  was  at  first  but  inconsiderable;  nor 
did  it  arrive  to  its  full  strength  and  lustre  but 
by  gradual  advances,  and  in  alon^  series  of 
years.  Its  first  origin  we  are  to  ascribe  to  Am- 
phictvon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  an  ancient  king 
of  Tnessaly,  as  the  authority  ot  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  warrants  us  to  determine.  Their  tes> 
timony  is  full  and  explicit,  and,  on  account  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  this  monument,  deserves 

Sirticular  attention.  '  Amphictyon,  the  son  of 
eucalion,  reigned  at  Thermopylse,  and  collect- 
ed the  people  bordering  on  his  territory,  and 
called  them  Amphictyons.  and  tkeassentolyFy- 
loBBL  in  the  place  where  tne  Amphictyons  sa- 
crince  to  this  day.'  Androtion  asserts,  that  the 
convention  was  at  first  held  at  Delphi,  and  com- 
posed only  of  those  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  this  city,  and  who  were  called  not  from 
Amphictyon,  but  A,u^i<ri<k>M(,  the  neighbmiring 
inhabitants ;  but  to  this  again  we  must  oppose 
the'  high  authority  of  the  Marbles.  The  assem- 
bly, thus  formed,  was  at  first  but  small,  being 
wholly  composed  of  those  people  whom  Deuca- 
lion had  commanded,  and  who,  from  his  son 
Hellen,  where  called  'EAAHEl.  As  Greece 
improved,  and  the  Hellenes  increased  in  num* 
ber,  new  regulations  became  necessary;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  some  time  after  the 
original  institution,  Acrisius,  kine  of  Argos, 
when,  through  fear  of  Perseus,  (who,  as  the 
oracle  declared,  was  to  kill  him,)  he  retired  into 
Thessaly,  observed  the  defects  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  and  undertook  to  new-model 
and  regulate  it;  extended  its  privileges;  aug- 
mented the  number  of  its  members ;  enacted 
new  laws,  by  which  the  collective  body  was  to 
be  govemea;  and  assigned  to  each  state  one 
single  deputy,  and  one  single  voice,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  some,  in  their  own  sole  right :  by  oth- 
ers, in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  inferior 
thus  cama  to  be  eoMidercd  as  the 
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founder  of  this  ftmons  representative  of  the 
Hellenic  body.  From  the  time  of  Acrisius,  the 
Amphictyons  still  continued  to  hold  one  of  ueir 
annual  councils  at  Thermopyl8B,that  of  autumn. 
But  it  was  now  made  a  part  of  their  function 
to  guard  and  protect  the  national  region.  The 
vernal  assembly  therefore  was  held  at  Delphi, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Grecian  religion ;  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  veneration  ;  whither  all  peo- 
ple, Greeks  and  Barbarians,  resorted,  to  seek 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  fiunous  PyAisa 
oracle.  The  time  of  assembling  we  have  said 
were  two  in  each  year.  The  foUowinff  history 
however  affords  an  instance  of  the  Amphictyans 
assuming  a  power  of  assembling  oxiener,  on 
some  extraordinary  emeigencies..  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  introduced  bv 
time,  or  the  power  of  particular  parties ;  ana, 
as  .such,  was  condemned  and  discountenanced. 
The  alterations,  made  in  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons at  different  times,  seem  to  have  oo- 
casioned  the  difference  in  lustorians  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  people  who  had  a 
rigltt  to  send  representatives  to  that  assembly. 
Agreeably  to  the  dispositions  made  by  Acrisius, 
twelve  cities  only  were  invested  with  this  right, 
according  to  Strabo.  JEschines  and  Theo- 
pompus  also  confine  it  to  twelve  people,  whom 
the  orator  calls,  not  nXcjc,  cUies^  but  iBvnt  a  word 
denoting  a  collection  of  several  particular  com- 
munities. Pausanius  also  calls  them  ycyq,  a 
term  of  like  signification.  The  Amphictyonic 
people  were,  according  to  .£schines,  Thessali^ 
anif  BaotianSj  Dorians^  Tonians,  Perrhabeans, 
MagneUs^  Locrians^  (EteaWf  PhlhiaUSf  Mate- 
flTw,  Phocians ;— to  Theopompus:  Itmians^  Do- 
riavAy  PerrhaieaTUf  BaoUans,  MagneUs^  AchO' 
anSf  PJUhioiet^  Maleans^  Dolopes^  JEnians,  DtH- 
phianSf  Phocians !— to  Pausanias:  lonians, 
DolopeSy  T%essalians,  JEniatts^  Magiutes^  Nkir 
leans,  PhihioUs,  Dorians,  Phocians^  LocHEpio- 
nemides.  .fischines,  we  see,  enumerates  but 
eleven ;  yet  he  asserts  the  number  to  be  twelve. 
We  see,  then,  how  this  famous  council  was 
formed.  The  whole  nation  of  Greece  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts  or  provinces :  each 
of  these  contained  a  certain  number  of  Am- 
phictyonic states,  or  cities,  each  of  which  en- 
joyed an  equal  right  in  voting  and  determift- 
mg  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  general  inte- 
rest. Other  inferior  cities  were  dependant  on 
some  of  these,  and,  as  members  of  their  eomr 
monity,  were  also  represented  by  the  same  de- 
puties ;  and  thus  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons became  really  and  properly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Hellenic  oody:  ro  mimit  rwf 
'ESXtivoiv  "Lvvtiptev.  Each  of  those  cities,  which 
had  a  right  to  assist  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, was  obliged  to  send  its  deputies  to  every 
meeting ;  and  the  number  of  these  deputies  was 
usually  and  regulariy  two:  the  one  entitled 
hierannemon,  to  whom  was  particularly  in- 
trusted the  care  of  religion  ana  its  rites.  His 
office  was  annual^  as  appears  fh>m  several  de- 
crees, in  which  his  name  is  joined  with  that  of 
the  Athenian  archon  twupvuot ;  and  he  was  a|^- 
pointed  by  lot.  The  other  deputy  was  called 
oy  the  general  name  pylajgoras,  and  was  ehoeen 
by  election  for  each  particular  meeting.  Eadi 
of  these  deputies,  however  differing  in  their 
functions,  enjoyed  an  equal  power  of  determinr 
ing  all  amurs  relative  to  the  feoeTsl  intend 
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And  thus  the  dties  which  they  represented, 
without  any  distinction  or  subordination,  each 
gave  two  voices  in  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 

ns,  a  privilege  known  by  the  name  of  the 
2e  sujfrage.  When  the  deputies,  thus  ap- 
Swted,  appeared  to  execute  their  commission, 
ey  in  the  first  place  offered  up  their  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  to  Ceres,  when  they  as- 
sembled at  Thermopyhe ;  when  at  Delphi,  to 
Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva :  and  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  function,  each  deputy 
W9S  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  which  iBschines 
hath  preserved,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it ;  and 
which  was  conceived  in  these  terms :  *  I  swear 
that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic 
city :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  or  their  wa- 
ters, neither  in  war  or  peace.  If  any  such  oat- 
rages  shall  be  attempted,  I  will  oppose  them  by 
force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities  who  may 
be  guilty  of  such  attempts.  If  any  devasta- 
tions shall  be  committed  m  the  territory  of  the 
god ;  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  onence  or 
entertain  any  design  against  the  temple ;  I  will 
make  use  of  my  feet,  my  hands,  my  whole  force, 
to  bring  the  offending  party  to  condign  punish- 
ment. If  any  one  snail  violate  any  part  of 
this  solemn  engagement,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  country,  may  such  violators  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  La- 
tona, and  Minerva  the  provident.  May  their 
lands  never  produce  their  fruits :  may  their 
women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same 
nature  with  their  parents,  but  offsprings  of  an 
unnatural  and  monstrous  kind:  may  they  be 
for  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, and  in  all  civil  transactions;  and  may 
they,  their  families,  and  their  whole  race,  tie 
utterly  destroyed :  may  they  never  offer  up  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona, 
and  Minerva  the  provident;  but  may  all  their 
sacred  rights  be  for  ever  rejected.*  It  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  one  of  the  hieronmemons 
to  preside  in  the  council.  He  collected  the 
votes ;  he  reported  the  resolutions :  he  had  the 
power  of  convening  the  ExK^ricta,  or  general 
convention.  His  name  was  prefixed  to  every 
decree,  together  with  his  title,  which  was  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff  or  priest  of  Apollo.  While 
the  generous  principles,  on  which  this  illus- 
trious body  was  first  formed,  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  due  vigour,  the  Amphictyons  of  con- 
sequence were  respectable,  august  and  power- 
ful. When  the  nation  itself  began  to  degene- 
rate, its  representative  of  course  shared  in  the 
general  corruption.  The  decline  of  this  coun- 
cil we  may  therefore  date  from  the  time  when 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  began  to  practise  with 
its  members,  and  prevailed  to  have  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Hellenic  body.  It  continued, 
however,  for  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Gre- 
cian libera,  to  assemble  and  to  exercise  some 
remains  or  its  authority.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Amphictyonic  cities  were  thirty :  but 
of  these  the  cities  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Nico- 
polis,  only  sent  their  deputies  constantly,  the 
rest  at  particular  times  in  rotation.  But  as 
their  care  was  now  entirely  confined  to  the  rites 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  as  these  came 
tobe  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this 
Humous  cotmcil  of  Amphictyons  seems  to  have 
ftHen,  together  with  their  temple  and  their  re- 


ligion.  Paus,  in  Phocie.  and  Achate, — Slrai,  8* 
— Suidas.  —Besych.—JEschin. 

AMpmDROMiA,  a  festival  observed  by  private 
families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  every  child.  It  was  customary  to  rvm^  round 
the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  arms ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  festivals. 

AMpmLT Tus,  a  soothsayer  of  Acamania,  who 
encoura|ed  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign 
power  of  Athens.    Herodot,  1,  c.  62. 

Amphion,  a  painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Aces- 
tor  of  Gnossus.  Plin.  36,  c.  10.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Amfhipoles,  magistrates  appointed  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed  for 
above  300  years.    Diod.  16 

Aidpms,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  Am- 
phicrates,  contemporary  with  Plato.    Suidas. 

AMPmiaTONiADEs,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

Ampu  Labiena  Lex,  was  enacted  by  T.  Am- 
pins and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
A .  U.  C.  693.  It  ^ve  Pompey  the  great  pnvi- 
lege  of  appearing  m  triumphal  robes  and  with  a 
golden  crown  at  the  Circensian  games,  and  with 
a  praetezta  and  g[olden  crown  at  theatrical  plays. 

AMfifLius,  I.  Inng  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Nimiitor.  The  crown 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  rl^ht  of  birth,  but 
Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it  Romulus  and 
Remus,  when  they  had  attained  the  years  of 
manhood,  put  to  death  the  usurper  Amulius, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather. 
Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  Gl.—Liv.  1,  c3  and4.— Plirf. 

in  RomuL.-^Flor.  1,  c.  1.— Dwnya.  Hvi. IL 

A  celebrated  painter.    PUn.  35,  c.  10. 

Amy CLAB,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  which 
Caesar  embarked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  storm^ 
Caesar,  unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself, 
and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  ex- 
claimed, Casarem  vehis^  Casarisque  joriwMM, 
Lucan.  5,  v.  520. 

Amtntab,  l.  was  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus  for  their 
wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladies  of 
his  father's  court.  Bubares,  a  Persian  general, 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  ambassadors ;  but,  instead  of  making  war. 
he  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
his  possessions.    Justin.  7,  c.  Z.—HerodcL  6,  7 

and  8. The  second  of  that  name  was  son 

of  Menelaus,  and  king  of  Macedonia  after  his 
murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
niyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans,  He  made  war  against  the  Illyrians 
and  Olynthians,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
wife  Eurydice  conspired  against  his  life ;  but  her 
snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of  his 
daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  had  Alexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great's 
father,  by  his  first  wife ;  and  by  the  other  he  had 
Archelaus,  Aridaeus,  and  Menelaus.  He  reign- 
ed 24  years;  and  soon  after  his  death^  his  son 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  ascended 
the  throne.    Justin.  7,  c.  4  and  9.— Diod.  14, 

Ac— C.   Nep.   and  Pint,  in  Pelojnd. IIL 

Another  king  of  Macedonia,  of  the  same  name. 

ly.  A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotams  in 

the  kingdom  of  Gallograecia.  After  his  death 
it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 
8l/rab.  12. ^V.  Another  officer  who  deseitsd 
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<D  Danosi  and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to 

aeize  Egypt    Owrt.  3,  c.  9. VI.  A  son  of 

Antioehus,  who  withdrew  himself  from  Mace- 
donia, because  he  hated  Alexander. VII. 

An  officer  in  Alexander's  cavalrr.  He  was 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  King,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  and 
acquitted.  Cu/rt.  4,  c.  15, 1.  6,  c.  9,  1.  8,  c.  12. 
^VIIL  A  Qreek  writer,  who  composed  se- 
veral works  quoted  by  Athenseus  10  and  12. 

Amttunus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
•toninus^  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amtrids,  a  kingbf  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  battle.    Ctesias, 

Amytis,  L  a  daughter  of  Astvages,  whom 

Oyrus  married    CUsias. II.  A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzus  and  disgraced 
herself  by  her  debaucheries. 

Anachabsis,  a  Bcythian  philosopher,  £93  B. 
C  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he 
made  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.  He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can 
stop  only  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  large  insects.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Scythia  from  Athens,  where  he  had 
apent  some  time  in  study,  and  in  the  friendship 
of  Solon,  he  attempted  to  introduce  there  the 
laws  of  the  Athenians,  which  so  irritated  his 
brother,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  that  he 
killed  him  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis  has  ren- 
dered himself  famous  among  the  ancients  by  his 
writings,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws  of 
Scythia,  Ac.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Croesus  and 
Hanno  are  still  extant  Later  authors  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  an- 
«hors,  and  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of 
Anacharsis  is  become  very  fBimiliar  to  modem 
«ars,  by  tbat  elegant,  valuable,  and  trnlv  clas- 
sical work  of  Barthelemi,  called  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  46,  47  and  48.— 
PhU.  in  Conmv.—Cic.  T\isc.  5,  c.  ^—Strab.  7. 

Anacrxon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Tecs,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hip- 
parchus,  son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a  las- 
civious and  intemperate  dispositicm,  much  given 
to  drinking,  and  deeply  enamoured  of  a  youth 
called  Bathylus.  His  odes  are  still  extant,  and 
Ihe  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his 
poetry  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
and  country.  He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and, 
•after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
choked  himself  with  a  grape-stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  says  that  he  was  descended  from  an  illus- 
trioas  family,  and  that  Codrns,  the  last  king  of 
AUiens,  was  one  of  his  progenitors.  His  statue 
was  placed  in  the  ciUidel  of  AUiens,  representing 
him  as  an  old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every 
mark  of  dissipation  and  intemperance.  Ana- 
creon  flourished  533  B.  C.  All  that  he  wrote  is 
not  extant;  his  odes  were  first  published  by  H. 
Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translation.  The 
best  editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of  Maittaire, 
4to.  London,  1736,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  of 
Bames,  ISmo.  Cantab.  1731,  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Bmnck,  13mo.  Ari^entor.  1778. 
Paus.  1,  c.  3,  36.— <S»ra*.  li.—jElian.  V.  H. 
9,  c  4.— Ou;.  ifi  T\tsc,  4,  c.  33.— fforat.  tp^d, 
14,  ▼.  90.— PUn.  l.SkrodaL  3,  c.  131. 


Anadtomenb,  a  yaluable  painting  of  Venus 
represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  oy  Apelles, 
Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  J.  Cesar.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  a  little 
defaced,  and  there  were  found  no  painters  in 
Rome,  able  to  repair  it.    Plin.  35.  c.  10. 

Anagooia,  a  festival  celebrated  oy  the  people 
of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus.  Mlian, 
V.  H.  1,  c.  15.  H.  A,  4,  c.  3. 

Anaxaooras,  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Mega- 
penthes,  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus, 
who  bad  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness. 
Pavs.  3,  c.  18. II.  A  Clazomenian  philoso- 
pher, son  of  Hegesibulus,  disciple  to  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  preceptor  to  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des. He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours,  to  m- 
dulge  his  fondness  for  meditation  and  philoso- 
phy. He  applied  himself  to  astronomy,  was  ac- 
Suainted  with  eclipses,  and  predicted  that  one 
ay  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it 
is  said  really  fell  into  the  river  .£gos.  Anaxa- 
goras  travelled  into  Eg3rpt  for  improvement,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom 
to  heaps  of  gold.  Pericles  was  in  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  state ;  and  once  dissuaded  him  from  starving 
himself  to  death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras 
concerning  the  heavens  were  wild  and  extrava- 
gant. He  supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflamma- 
ble matter,  about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesus : 
and  that  the  moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens 
he  believed  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  simi- 
lar materials.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
condemned  to  die;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sen- 
tence, and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Being  asked  whether  his 
body  should  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered;  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  from  one  place  as 
the  other:  His  scholar,  Pericles,  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  successfully  for  him,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  banishment. 
In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle,or  determine  exactly 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  people  of  Lampsacus  asked 
him  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him,  Yes, 
says  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was  carefully 
observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to  relaxation, 
was  called  Anaxagoreia.  He  died  at  Lampsa- 
cus in  his  seventy-second  year,  438  B.  C.  His 
writings  were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil 
Socrates.  Dioff.  in  Vita. — Pint,  in  Nicia  and 
Periel.—Cic.  Acad.  Q.  4,  c.  23.— TVk.  I,  c. 

43 III.  A  statuary  of  iEsrina.    Paus.  6,  c. 

33. IV.  A  grammarian,  disciple  to  Zenodo- 

fus.    Diog. V.  An  orator,  disciple  to  So- 
crates. Diog. ^Vt.  A  son  of  Echeanax,  who, 

with  his  brothers  Cod  rus  and  Diodorus,  destroy- 
ed Hegesias,  tyrant  of  Ephesus. 

Anaxakder,  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidfe, 
was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Sparta. 
The  second  Messenian  war  began. in  his  reign. 
Betodot,  7.  c.  304.— P^u/.  in  Apoph.—Pam.  3, 
e.  3,1.  4,  c.  15  and  16. 

Anaxandrides,  I.  son  of  Leon,  and  father  to 
Cleomenes  L  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of  Spar- 
ta.   By  the  order  of  the  Ephori  be  divorced 
his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  food,  cm 
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aeeomt  of  her  btrrenness;  and  be  was  the  fint 
Lacedaemonian  who  had  two  wives.  Herodat. 
1, 5  and  X^PUil.  in  Afoph.  l.—Paut,  3,  c.  3, 

^ II,  X  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  in  the  age 

of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  poet 
who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes  upon  the 
stage.  He  was  of  such  a  passionate  di^)osition 
that  he  tore  to  pieces  all  his  compositions  which 
met  with  no  success.  He  compost  about  a 
hundred  plays,  of  which  ten  oUamed  the  prize. 
Some  iiagments  of  his  poetry  remain  in  Athe^ 
naeus.  He  was  starred  to  death,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians,  for  satirizing  their  goyemment. 
Aristol.  3,  BktL 

AiTAXARCHus,  a  philoBopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  or  Democritus,  and  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to 
the  place,  adding,  that  is  numan  blood  and  not 
the  blood  of  a  goa  The  freedom  of  Anazai^ 
chus  offended  N icocreon,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  the  tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philoso- 
pher, and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
iron  hammers.  He  bore  this  with  much  resig- 
nation, and  exclaimed.  "  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  for  thou  aost  not  pound  his  soul." 
Upon  this  Nicocreoo  threatened  to  cut  his 
tonenC}  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  off*  with  bis  teeth, 
and  spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant's  face.  Ooid.  in 
*.  V.  671.— P/m<.  in  Simp.  l.-^Diog.  in  Vitd. 
—-Cic.  in  TVsc.  2,  c.  22. 

Anaz^nor,  a  musician,  whom  Antony  great- 
ly honoured,  and  presented  with  the  inbute  of 
four  cities.    Strai.  14. 

AiTAXiLis,  and  Anax^laus,  I.  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle.  and  was 
so  mild  and  popular  durin?  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  left  bis  infant  sons  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens 
chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Justin. 
3,  c.  2.-^Paus.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  27.— T*tu»if. 

6,  c.  b.'^Berodot.  6,  c.  23, 1.  7,  c  167. II.  A 

magician  of  Larissa,  ban  Lshed  from  luily  by  Au- 
gustus.  III.  A  Lacediemonian.    PkU.  AU 

cib. IV.  A  comic  writer,  about  the  lOOth 

ol]rmpiad. 

Anaxilidbs,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
philosophers,  and  mentioned  that  Plato's  mother 
Decame  prejpani  by  a  phantom  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo, from  which  circumstance  her  son  was  called 
the  prince  of  wisdom.    Diog.  in  Plut, 

Anaximander,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  He  was  the 
first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  thought 
that  men  were  bom  of  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiv- 
ed light  from  the  sun,  which  he  considered  as  a 
circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  twenty-eight 
times  bigger  than  the  earth.    He  made  the  first 

geographical  maps  and  sun-dials.  He  died  in 
e  64th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  547.  Cic.  Acad. 
Quasi.  4,  c.  yi.—Diog.  in  VU.-^Plin.  2,  c. 
79.— P^.  Pk.  He  had  a  son  who  bore  his 
name.    Stirab.  1. 

Anaximenes,  I.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tratns,  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air 
was  the  cause  of  every  created  being, and  a  self- 
;  tfivimty,  and  that  the  ran,  the  moon, 
SO 


and  the  atan,  had  been  made  ttom  the  aaTdi. 
Bit  considered  the  earth  as  a  plain,  and  the 
heavens  as  a  acdid  concave  figure,  on  which  the 
stars  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent 
at  that  time,  and  from  which  originated  the  pro- 
verb, n  CI  MMMf  t^ircvoi,  if  ike  ktaoens  si&uid 
faU?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  3  Od,  3,  v. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.C.  OU.  A€ad.QuasL 
4,  c.  37,  d€  Nat.  D,  1,  c.  10.— Pfa«.  Pk.-^Plin, 

2,  c.  76. II.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Aristocles.  He  was  punil  to  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
nic, and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whose  lite,  and  that  of  Philip,  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory: When  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threat- 
ened to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lamp- 
sacus, because  they  had  maintained  a  long  siege 
against  him,  Anaximenes  was  sent  by  his  conn> 
trymen  to  appease  the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  swore  he  would  npc  grant  the  favour 
he  was  going  to  ask.  Upon  this  Anaximenes 
begg^ed  Uie  king  to  destrov  the  city  and  enslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  this  artftil  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destruction. 
B^des  the  life  of  Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  in  12  books,  all  now  lost 
His  nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an 
accoimt  of  ancient  paintings.  Pam.  6, 1. 18. 
-^Vai.  Max.  7,  c.  Z.—Diog.  in  VU. 

Anaxipous,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Thasoa.  Pftn. 
14,  c.  14. II.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  like- 
wise of  Thasos. 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer  in  the  ase  of  De- 
metrius. He  used  to  say  that  philosophers  were 
wise  oalj  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in  their 
actions.    Athens. 

Anaxu,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  a 
history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyi^ 
tas.    Diod.  25. 

Ancharia,  a  family  of  Rome. The  name 

of  Octavia's  mother.    PkU.  in  Anion. 

ANCHfiriTEs,  a  wind  which  blows  fhnn  An* 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic,  ad  Attic.  7,  ep. 
1. — Dianys.  Hal. 

Anchimouub,  I.  a  Spartan  seneral  sent 
against  the  Pisistratids,  and  killed  in  the  expe- 
dition. Htrodot.  5,  c.  63. II.  A  son  of  Rhoa- 

tus.     Vid.  Ancktmokbs. 

Akcb! 8E8,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  daugh- 
ter of  Ilus.  He  was  ot  such  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, that  Venus  came  down  fh>m  heaven  on 
UMunt  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  to  enjoy 
his  company.  The  child  which  Venus  brought 
forth  was  called  £neas,  and  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Chiron  the  Centaur.  When  Troy  was 
taken, 'Anchises  was  become  so  infirm,  that 
iBneas  carried  him  through  the  flames  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  accom- 
panied his  son  in  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and 
died  in  Sicily  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx,  by  ^neasand  Aces- 
tes,  king  of  the  country ;  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  afterwards  celebrated  by  his  son 
and  the  Trojans  on  his  tomb.  Some  authors 
have  maintained  that  Anchises  had  fbtgot  the 
injunctions  of  Venus,  and  boasted  at  a  feast 
that  he  enjoyed  her  favours  on  mount  Ida,  upon 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Othensay 
that  the  wounds  he  received  from  the  thunder 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakened 
and  disfigured  his  body.  Vireil,  m  the  sixdi 
book  of  the  JSneid,  introduces  him  in  theElj- 
aian  fields,  relalingto  his  an  the  fttti  that  vara 
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to  attend  Mm,  nd  the  fortone  of  bis  deteend- 
aats  the  Romans.  VuL  JBneas,  Virg.  Mn. 
1. 9L  dec— iiy^n.  fab.  H  9M,  960,  m,-^Hf 
nod,  TkBog.  Y.  lOlO.-- ApoUod,  X-^Ovid.  Flast, 
4,  T.  dL—Bonur,  11.  90,  <f>  Hyim^.  in  Vener,-^ 
Xenopk.  Vyneg,  c  l.-^IHtmifS.  Hal,  1,  de  An- 
Hq,  JRim.^PMUamas,  8,  c.  19,  sa^rs,  that  An- 
ehises  was  buhed  on  a  moantain  in  Arcadia, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Anchisia. 

AncIlb.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Ancos  Maritus,  the  4th  king  of  Rome,  was 
Iprandson  to  Nama,  bjjr  his  daughter.  He  waged 
a  successfol  war  ageonst  the  Latins,  Veientes, 
Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines,  and  joined 
moant  Janicalnm  to  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and 
enclosed  moant  Martins  and  the  Aventine  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  sea,  where 
he  built  tbe  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour  of  Romulus 
with  the  moderation  of  Numa.  He  died  B.  C. 
616.  after  a  reign  of  ^  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed 07  Tanquin  the  elder.  Diowys.  Hid.  3,  c.  9. 
—1*17. 1,  c.  39,  ^ui,-^Fior.  1,  c.  L^Virg.  Mn. 
6,  ▼.  815. 

AndabIta,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded ;  whence  the  prorerb,  Andabaiantm 
more^  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  mea- 
sures.   Cic  6,  ad  Fhmil.  ep.  10. 

AiCDodoEs,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leo* 
fforas.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  banished, 
but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him  to  favour. 
PhU,  has  written  his  life  in  10  orat.  Four  of 
his  orations  are  extant. 

AndrSas,  I.  a  statuary  of  Argos.  Paus.  6, 
c.  16.— XL  A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had 
happened  in  Sicily.    Athen, 

ANDRisona,  I.  a  man  who  wrote  a  history  of 

Naxos.    AtAen.  I. n.  A  worthless  person, 

called  Pandophilippus  on  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited 
the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  MeteUns, 
159  B.C.    Fhr.2,c.U. 

AnoroclIdbs,  I.anobleThebanwho  defend- 
ed the  democratical  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  oligarchical  power.    He  was  killed  by 

one  of  his  enemies. II.  A  sophist  in  the  age 

of  Aurdian,  who  gave  an  account  of  philoso- 
phers. 

AnorOclus,  a  son  of  Godrus,  who  reigned  in 
Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Pa/iu.  7, 
0.9. 

Ammocf  DBS,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Alexander  r^ — Vi'Mim  poUOuruSj 
Rez^  memento,  te  bibere  sanguinem  terra  Sicn- 
HvenefiMneaheminieicuUi.rieeiinmim,  Plin. 
14,  c.  6. 

Androdamus.     Vid.  Andromadas. 

AifDRADUfl,  a  slave  known  and  protected  in 
the  Roman  circus  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he  had 
cured.    €Ml.  5,  c.  15. 

AmmdMACHB^  a  daug[hter  of  Eetion,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astyanax.  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  huAand,  that  she  even  fed 
his  horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tn>< 
fen  war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
oomescicooiicenis.    Her  parting  with  Hector, 


who  was  going  to  a  battle,  im  which  he  perisb- 
ed,  has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  moet  ten* 
der,  and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in  Homer's 
Hied.  8he  received  the  ne^  of  her  husband^ 
death  with  extreme  sorrow ;  and  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her 
only  son  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  bv  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  &ther 
had  killed  her  husband.  {Senec.  in  Troad.) 
Andromache,  in  thedivisionof  theorisoners  by 
ibe  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of  Pfeoptolemus, 
who  treatea  her  as  his  wife  and  earned  her  to 
Epirus.  He  had  by  her  three  sons,  Molossus, 
Piclus,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  repudi- 
ated her.  After  this  divorce  she  married  Hele- 
nus  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive 
of  Pjrrrhus.  She  reigned  with  him  over  part  of 
the  country,  and  became  mother  by  him  of  Ces- 
trinus.  Some  say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by 
Ulysses,  and  Euripides  says  that  Menelaus  put 
him  to  death.  Ofmer.  11.  6,  99  and  94.— Q. 
Calab.  1.— Fifg.  ^Bn.  3,  v.  486.— ifygin.  fob. 
193.— J>ire«  Phryg.-^Ovid.  Aaai,  1,  el.  9,  v.  35. 
Tritt.  5,  el.  6,  v.  b.-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  19.— Pmj. 
1,  c.  11. 

ANOROMAcmrs,  L  an  opulent  person  of  Sici- 
Iv,  father  to  the  historian  Timseus.  Died.  16. 
He  assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 
of  the  Syracusans. II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government 
of  Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samari- 
tans.   Oitrt.  4,  c.  5  and  8. IIL  An  officer 

of  Seleucus  the  younger.    Polyan.  4. 

Andromadab,  or  Androdamus,  a  native  of 
Rh^inm,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thraeiaaa 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  &c. 
Arislat. 

Andron,  I.  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Sy- 
racuse by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised  him 
to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  The  t3rrant  put  him  to  death  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

him  to   rebellion.    Polyeen.  5,  c.  9. II.  A 

man  of  Halicama.ssus  who  composed  some  his- 
torical works.    Plut.  in  T^s. III.  A  nsr 

tive  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Diog. IV.  Ano- 
ther of  Alexandria,  Ac  ApoUon.  Hist.  Mirab, 
c  95. — Athen. 

AndronIcus  Lrvius.     Vid.  livius. 

Andronicto,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His 
periphrasis  is  extant,  the  best  eaition  of  which 
IS  that  of  Heinsins,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1617.    PhU. 

in  Syll. II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 

Caesar. ^TII.  A  Latin  grammarian,  whose 

life  Suetonius  has  written. IV.  A  king  of 

Lydia,  surnamed  Alpyus. V.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal 
tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side 
whence  the  wind  blew. 

Androvth&nes,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
ArruMi.  7,  c.  10.— filTrflft.  16. II.  A  gover- 
nor of  Thessaly,  who  fevoured  the  interest  Kd 
Pompey.    He  was  conquered  by  J.  Oeesar. 

CM.i,Bea.  Cw,c  80. IIL  A statvaiy  of 
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Thi^ies.    Pam.  10,  c.  19. IV.  A  geogra- 

plier  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Anuiotrion,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Attica  and  a  treatise  on  agricoltore.  PUg^ 
^Panu.  10,  c.  a 

Angkuon,  a  statuary,  who  made  Apollo's 
atatue  at  Delphi.    Paus.  2,  c.  32. 

Anu,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  mar- 
ry again.  No,  (said  she,)  if  I  mairy  a  man  as 
affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be  ap- 
pehensive  for  his  death ;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why 
nave  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulgent  one  1 

Anic^tus,  a  fyeedman  who  direcied  the  edu- 
cation of  Nero,  and  became  the  insuximent  of 
his  crimes.    8uei.  in  Ner. 

AniaA,  I.  a  fiimily  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  produced  many 

brave  and  illustrious  citizens. II.  A  relation 

of  Atticus.    C.  Nepas. 

Anicids  Qallds,  I.  triumphed  over  the  lUy- 
rians  and  their  ki^  Geniius,  and  was  propraetor 

of  Rome,  A.  U.  CT  686. 11.  A  consul  with 

Corn  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  694.-111.  Probus, 
a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  century,  famous 
for  his  humanity. 

Anna  Cohmena,  a  princess  of  Constantino- 
ple, known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius,  emperor 
of  the  east  The  character  of  this  history  is  not 
very  high  for  authenticitv  or  beauty  of  compo- 
sition: the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter; 
and,  instead  of  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative, 
as  Gibbon  says,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhe- 
toric and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  van- 
ity of  a  female  author.  The  b^  edition  of 
Anna  Commena  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1661. 

Ann£U8,  a  Roman  family,  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  the  Lucani,  Senecse,  Flori,  &c. 

Annales,  a  chronological  history,  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of 
every  year  in  a  sUitp,  without  entering  into  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  The  annals  of 
Tacitus  may  oe  considered  in  this  light.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals 
was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high- 
miest ;  whence  they  have  been  called  Annales 
Maximi,  from  the  priest  Ponlifez  Maximu,% 
who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly 
genuine  and  authentic 

Annaus  Lbx  settled  the  age  at  which,  among 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome. 
No  man  could  be  a  kn^ht  before  18  years  of 
age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular  power 
before  he  had  arrived  to  his  26th  year. 

Annianus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

Annibal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  AmiJcar.  He  was  educated  in  his  fa- 
ther's camp,  and  inured  jfrora  his  early  years  to 
the  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain 
when  nine  years  old,  and  at  the  request  of  bis 
father,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  never  would 
be  at  peace  with  the  Romans.  After  his  fa- 
ther's aeath  be  was  appointed  over  the  cavalry 
in  Spain ;  and,  some  time  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Asdrubal,  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.  In  three  years  of 
continual  success  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
Spain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power, 


and  took  Saguntom  after  aaiegiB  of  eight  numthsu 
The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans;  and 
its  fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate  general* 
He  levied  three  lare e  armies,  one  of  which  he 
sent  to  Africa;  he  left  another  in  Spain;  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  Italy, 
This  army  some  have  calculated  at  90,000  foot 
and  6000  horse:  others  say  that  it  consisted  of 
100,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse.  Liv.  21,  c  38. 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  and  after  much  trouble 
gained  the  top  in  nine  days.  The  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  struck  the 
utmost  terror  into  the  Romans,  appeared  to 
them  so  prodigious  that  the  embellishments  of 
fiction  seemed  to  add  nothing  of  wonder  to  the 
recital,  and  it,  soon  bc^an  to  be  believed  that  this 
extraordinary  passage  had  been  effected  by  the 
use  of  vinegar,  in  which  the  Alpine  rocks  were 
dissolved.  Modem  writers,  however,  by  the 
application  of  a  just  criticism,  and  being,  more- 
over, less  excited  and  less  mterested  on  this 
point,  have  generally  assigned  to  the  marvellous 
story  its  proper  place  among  the  inventions  of 
fancy,  iui  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the 
weight  of  his  opinion  to  give  the  story  of  the 
older  writers  fresh  currency  and  new  authority  ^ 
since  he  manifestly  inclines  to  receive  the  tra- 
dition. He  thinks,  however,  that  there  might 
have  been  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  inge- 
nuously allows  that  he  caimot  imagine  how 
Annibal  obtained  a  "  sufficient  supply  for  his 
purpose."  (See  Ijemji.  Did.  6th  Am.  Ed.) 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  Italy;  ana  after  he  had  defeated  P. 
Com.  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  and  the  Trebia,  be  crossed  the  Apennines 
and  invaded  Etraria.  He  defeated  the  army  of 
the  consul  Flaminius  near  the  lake  Trasimenus, 
and  soon  after  met  the  two  consuls,  C.  Terentius 
and  L.JSmilius  at  Cannae.  His  armv  consisted 
of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  when  he  engaged 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Canns. 
The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  less  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  conqueror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  earcasses;  and,  as 
a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from 
6630  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.  Had 
Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
vielded  amidst  the  general  consternation,  if  we 
believe  the  opinions  of  some  writers;  bat  his 
delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  boldness,  and 
when  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was 
informed  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his 
army  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  price  in 
the  Roman  foram.  After  novering  for  some 
time  round  the  city,  he  retired  to  Capua,  where 
the  Carthaginian  soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer 
in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  said  that 
Capua  was  a  Cannae  to  Annibal.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  re- 
move Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome:  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  propoaer  of  the 'plan, 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution.  When 
Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts,  she  re- 
called Axmlbal  jQrom  Italy;  and  that  great  gene- 
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nl  is  aud  to  haw  left,  yith  tears  ia  his  eyes,  a 
conatry  which,  daring  sixteen  years,  he  had 
kept  under  continual  alarms,,  and  which  he 
could  almost  call  his  own.  He  and  Scipio  met 
near  Canhace,  and  after  a  parley,  in  which 
neither  would  give  the  preference  to  his  enemy, 
they  determined  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment The  battle  was  fought  near  Zama; 
Scimo  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemv, 
S0,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners.  Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day, 
fled  to  Adrnmetnm.  Soon  afterwards  Annibal, 
who  was  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  Roman 
power,  fled  to  Syria,  to  king  Antiochus,  whom 
ne  advised  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and  lead 
an  anny  into  the  heart  of  ludy.  Antiochus 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal,  and  was  con- 
quered by  ihe  Romans,  who  granted  him  peace 
on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal 
enemy  into  their  hands.  Annibal,  who  was 
apprized  of  this,  left  ihe  court  of  Antiochus, 
and  fled  to  Prusias.  king  of  3ithynia.  He 
encouraged  him  to  aeclare  war  agaust  Rome, 
and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the  power 
of  Enmenes,  king  of  Pergamps,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate  received 
intelligence  that  Annibal  was  in  Bitbynia,  and 
immediaieUr  sent  ambassadors,  amongst  whom 
was  L.  Ql  f'laminius,  to  demand  him  of  Prusias. 
The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Annibal,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitalitv,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.  Annibal 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassment;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  house  was  besieged  on 
every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape  fruitless,  he 
took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him.  in  a  ring  on  his  finger ;  and  as  he 
breathed  nis  last,  he  exclaimed,  Soivamus  diu- 
tumd  Gwra  populum  JRamafmmtjtuando  mortem 
mwis  expeclare  Ionium  een$et.  He  died  in  his 
70th  year,  according  to  some,  about  182  years, 
B.  C.  That  year  was  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  three  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal, 
Scipio,  and  Philopnmen.  The  death  of  so  for- 
mioable  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings 
in  Rome ;  he  had  always  been  a  professed  ene- 
my to  the  Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured 
Co  destroy  its  power.  If  he  shone  in  the  field, 
he  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies. 
He  was  taught  Greek  by  SosUus,  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian, and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language  on  different  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans 
wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy, 
was  never  attempted  by  any  of  his  solaiers  or 
countrymen.  He  made  himself  as  conspicuous 
in  the  government  of  the  state  as  at  the  head 
of  armies ;  and  though  his  enemies  reproached 
him  with  the  rudeness  of  laughing  io  the  Car- 
tha^^ioian  senate,  while  every  senator  was  bath- 
ed m  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought 
to  dispense  with  all  the  more  polished  feeling 
of  a  capital.  He  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
safety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia  his  house 
was  fortified  like  a  castle :  and  on  every  side 
there  were  secret  doors,  which  could  give  im- 
mediate escape,  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted. 
When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked  on  board 
a  vesKl  for  Africa,  ne  strongly  suqxxsted  the 
fidelity  of  his  pilot,  who  told  him  that  the  lofty 
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mountain  which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  the 
spot ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal 
error,  he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 
promoDtory  by  his  name.  The  labours  which 
ne  sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes  that  he  ever 
after  lost  the  use  of  iL  The  Romans  have  cele- 
brated the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen 
consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honoured 
it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  digniur  of  Rome. 
He  performed  the  same  friendly  offices  to  the 
remains  of  Marcellus  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a  woman  of  Castulo.  The  Romans 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  as  a 
commander,  that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him, 
calls  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived, 
and  gives  the  second  rank  to  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot, 
andplaces  himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  and 
abilities.  The  failure  of  AnnibaVs  expedition 
in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from 
that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him  no  assistr 
ance.  Livy  has  painted  the  character  of  Anni- 
bal like  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  celebrated  historian  has  withheld  the 
tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  great- 
est of  generals.  C.  Nep.  in  vitd.-^Lh,  21, 28, 
Ac— PZtt^.  in  FUmin.  Ac—JnsUn.  33,  c.  4.— 
SU.  Hal.  1,  Ac^—Appian.—Florus,  3  and  3.— 
Potyb.'^Diod.'-'Jwo.  10,  v.  159,  &c.— Vai.  H/kix. 

^Borai,  4.  Od.  4,  Epod.  16. II.  The  son  of 

the  great  Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lily- 
beeum.  which  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  to 

keep  the  Sicilians  in  their  duty.    PoM.  1. 

IIL  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Asdrubal, 
commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  160  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  great  Annibal.    Justin. 

19,  c  2.—JCenophon.  Rist.  Grac. IV.  A  son 

of  Giscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the 
Carthajpnians  to  the  assistance  of  iElgista^  a 
town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  by  Her- 
mocrates,  an  exiled  Syracosan.  Justin.  22  and 
23.'*— -V.  A  Carthaginian,  sumamed  Senior. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  C.  Sulpit.  Pa- 
tereulns,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by 
his  countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

Annicebis,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene, 
who  exhibited  his  skiW  in  driving  a  chanot  be- 
fore Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philo- 
sopher was  wantonly  sold  oy  Dionysius,  Anni- 
cerls  ransomed  his  friend ;  and  he  showed  fur- 
ther his  respect  foi^leaming,  by  establishing  a 
sect  at  Cyrene,  called  after  his  name,  which 
supported  that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasure. 
Che.  de  Of.  S.-^Diog.  in  Plat.  <f»  Arist.—JSlian. 
V  H.  2,  c.  27. 

Annon,  and  Hannon,  I.  a  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  An- 
nibal sentprivately  over  to  the  Rhone  to  conquer 
the  Gauls.  Liv.  21,  c.  27.- — 11.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  taught  birds  to  sing  "  Annon  is  a 
god,"  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their  na- 
tive hberty ;  bat  the  birds  lost  with  their  slavery 
what  they  had  been  taught.  JSlian.  V.  H.  nU. 
lib,  c.  30.— -ni.  A  Carthaginian  who  wrote, 
in  the  Punic  language,  the  account  of  a  voyage 
he  had  made  round  Africa.  This  book  was 
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translated  into  Ofttek,  sndis  still  extant    Vu- 

littf  de  HitL  Or,  4. IV.  Another,  banished 

from  Carthage  for  taming  a  lion  for  his  own 
amusement,  which  was  interpreted  as  if  he 
wished  lo  aspire  to  sovereign  power.  Plin.  8, 
c.  16. — This  name  has  been  common  to  many 
Cartbaginians  who  have  signalized  themselves 
among  their  countrymen  during  the  Punic  wars 
against  Rome,  and  in  their  wars  against  the 
Sicilians.    JUv.  96, 27,  Ac. 

ANflfia,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Ovid,  Tria.  3, 
el.  1^.  426,  calls  bold  and  impertinent.  Vir^ 
and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  played  upon  his 
name  with  some  degree  of  severity. 

Ant£ab,  a  long  of  Scythia,  who  said  that  the 
neighinff  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to  the 
music  m  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician  who  bad 
been  taken  captive.    Pint. 

Antag5ra8,  a  Rhodian  poet  much  admired 
by  Antigonus,  Jd.  1.  c.  2.  One  day,  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  tne  king  asked  him  whether 
Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he  was  re- 
cording the  actions  of  Agamemnon  1  And  do 
yon  think,  replied  the  poet,  that  he  ever  inquired 
whether  any  individual  dressed  flsh  in  his  ar* 
my  1    Pha.  Symp.  f  Apopk. 

Antalcidas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaxerxes,  veij  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
try, by  which  B.  C.  887,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asm  Decame  tnbutary  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
Paiu.  9,  c.  1,  Scjc—Diod.  14.— Phd.  in  Artax. 
Aimaus  PuBuas,  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and  con- 
spiracy, and  drank  poison,  which,  operating 
slowly,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  TVicit. 
An.  l'3,  Ac. 

AwrfiNOB,  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Pri- 
am. It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war  he 
always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
GreeiES,  and  chieflv  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 
Jn  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
as  advising  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen  and 
conclude  the  war.  He  advised  Ulysses  to  carry 
away  the  Trojan  palladium,  and  encouraged  the 
Greeks  to  make  the  wooden  horse,  which,  at 
his  persuasion,  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy 
by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls.  iEneas  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the 
nigbt  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  number 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  After  the  desiruc- 
tion  of  his  country,  Antenor  migrated  to  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Padua.  His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybias,  Aca- 
mas,  Agcnor,  and,  according  to  others,  Polvda- 
mas  and  Helicaon.  Liv.  i,  c.  I.— Plin.  3,  c. 
13.— Fir/r.  ^B».  1,  V.  343.— TVwri*.  16,  c.  31.— 
Simer.  U.  3,  7,  8,  W.—Ovid.  Met.  XZ.—IHc- 
tffs  Cret.  6.— Dares  Phryg.  6.— fiKra*.   13.— 

Dumtfs.   Bal.   I.— Pans.   10,   c.  27. 11.  A 

statuary.    Paus. III  A  Cretan  who  wrote 

a  history  of  his  counny.    JElian. 

Anthermus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Mic- 
ciades  and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
broCLer  Bnpalasmade  a  statue  of  the  poet  Hip- 
ponax,  which  caused  universal  laughter,  on  ac- 
couar  of  the  deformity  of  its  countenance.  The 
poet  was  so  incensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed 
witE  90  much  bitterness  against  the  statuaries. 
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that  they  king  thensclvies,  aocotdiw  Id  tka 
opinion  of  some  authors.    PUn,  S6»  c.  d. 

Amthes,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  tot  in- 
ven ted  hsrmns.    PUU.  de  Mh$. 

ANTfifiaraoRu,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicily, 
in  h<moar  of  Proserpine,  whowas  carried  away 
by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.    Cla»- 

dian.  de  Rapt.  Proi. FesUvals  of  the  same 

name  were  also  observed  at  Axgos  in  honour 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  Antheia.  Pame» 
CarintJi.—PoUHX,  Onem.  1,  c  1. 

AMTBBvmu,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchos 
among  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  Fehruarv,  called  Anthesterion, 
whence  the  name  is  dehved.  and  continued 
three  days.  The  first  was  called  IltJaiyic  aw 
r9%  mki  •<r»i')  because  they  tapped  their  barreU 
of  liquor.  The  second  day  was  called  yov,  from 
the  measure  x—^  because  every  indivi^al  drank 
of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demo- 
phoon,  or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was 
obliged,  with  all  the  Athenians,  to  dzink  by  hhn- 
self  iot  fear  of  piloting  the  people  by  drinking 
with  them  before  he  was  purified  of  the  pan> 
cide.  It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride  our  in 
chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by. 
The  best  drinker  was  rewarded  wjtb  a  crown 
of  leaves,  or  rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of 
wine.  The  third  dav  was  called  Xvr^^ftom 
XtrrM,  a  vessel  brougnt  out  full  of  all  soils  of 
seed  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mercvry,  and 
therefore  not  touched.  The  slaves  had  the  per- 
mission of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  he* 
raid  proclaimed,  Ovfa^,  K«^cf ,  •wt  tr  Ayjwnjpt* 
i  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slavey  the  festivals  are 
at  an  end.    JElian.  V.  B.  3,  c.  41. 

Antia  Lex  was  made  for  die  snppFessioD  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  The  enactor  was  Antius 
Restio.  who  afterwards  never  supped  abroad. 
Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

AimcL&ii .  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and  Ara- 
phithea.  She  was  prepant  of  Ulysses  when 
she  married  Laertes,  kmg  of  Ithaca.  Laeites 
was,  nevertheless,  the  rranted  &ther  of  Ulysses. 
It  is  said  that  Antidea  killed  herself  when  she 
heard  a  fttlse  report  of  her  son's  death.  Bemer. 
Od.  11,  19.— iSfy^n.  fab.  301,  343.— Pms.  10, 
C.39.     FW.  Part  III. 

Antici.!de8,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Aike- 
nous  and  PhU.  in  Alex. 

ANTrcRlTEs,  a  ^rtan,  who  stabbed  Epa- 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.    PkU.  in  Ages. 

ANTlDdTiTs,  an  excellent  painter,  popil  of 
Euphranor.    PUn.  35,  c  II. 

Antk&nes,  one  of  Alexander^  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  CnrL  5,  e.  14. 
AMnaBNiDiks,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes, 
disciple  to  Philoxenus. 

ANnodNA,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife 
to  king  Pyrrhus.    Plut.  in  Pfrrh. 

Antigonus,  I.  one  of  Alexander^  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimaie  son 
of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  divisian 
of  the  provinces,  after  the  king's  death,  he  K> 
ceived  PamphyKa,  Lyeia,  and  Phiygia  He 
united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy 
Perdiecasand  EoBienes;  and  alfcer  thetalli^C 
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Perdiceas,  be  made  cominiiai  wv  against  Ro- 
meoes,  whom,  after  three  years  of  various  for- 
tone,  he  took  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be  starved. 
He  ailerwards  declared  war  against  Cassander, 
whom  he  conqoered,  and  had  several  engage- 
ments by  his  generals  with  Lysimachus.  He 
obliged  Seleacus  to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for 
refage  and  safety  to  Egypt  Ptolem^,  who  had 
established  himself  in  ^gypt,  promised  to  de- 
fend Seleucu^ ;  and  from  thai  time  all  friendship 
ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonas  and  a 
new  war  was  begun,  in  which  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus^  conquered  the  fleet  of  Pto- 
lemy near  tl^  island  of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000 
men  prisoners,  and  sunk  ^  snips.  After  this 
famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  26  years 
after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  gen- 
erals. The  power  of  Antigonus  was  now  be- 
come so  formidable,  that  Ftolemy,  Seleucos, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  combined  together 
to  destrov  him;  yet  Antigonus  despised  them, 
saying  that  be  would  disperse  them  as  birds. 
He  auempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain,  though 
he  gained  several  victories  over  his  opponents ; 
and  he  at  last  received  so  manv  wounds  in  a 
battle  that  he  coold  not  survive  them,  and  died 
in  the  80lh  year  of  his  age,  301  B.  C.  During 
his  life  he  was  master  otall  Asia  Minor  as  far 
as  Syria.  Antigonus  was  concerned  in  the 
different  iatrignes  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  JStolians,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Athenians,  ta  whom 
ke  showed  himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent. 
Antigonus  dibcharged  some  of  his  officers  be- 
cause they  spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and  he 
gave  their  commissions  to  common  soldiers, 
who  performed  their  duly  with  punctuality.  A 
eertam  poet  called  him  divine:  but  the  king 
despised  his  lattery,  and  bade  him  go  and  in- 
quire of  bis  servants  whether  be  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.  Strab.  l2.^Diod,  17, 
Su^-^Pa/tu.  2,  c  6,  Ac.'-JusAin.  13,  14,  and 
15.— C.  ^Nep.  in  Bwmen.-^PluL  in  Demeir, 
Bwmen.  <f*  Aratj—^VL  Gtonatas,  son  of  De- 
^  metrius,  and  grandson  to  Antigonus,  was  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  restored  the  Armenians  to 
liberty,  conquered  the  Gktuls,  and  at  last  was 
expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  who  seized  bis  kiuj 


After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered 
donia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving 
his  son  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.  C.  243.    Jus- 

Utn,  31  and  9lb,^Poi^.—PUd,  in  Demetr.^ 

in.  The  guardian  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the 
mm.  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Demetrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was 
called  D9Ufn^  from  his  promising  much  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  conquered  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Egypt, 
because  he  favoured  the  ^tolians  against  the 
Greeks.  He  died  B.  C.  S31,  after  a  reign  of  11 
years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the  lawful  possessor, 
rhilip,  who  distinguished  himself  by  nis  cruel- 
lies and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romans. 
•Auliik  9B  and  99.— P0I96.  ^-^PUU.  in  Cleom. 
i<-^iy.  A  aoa  of  Aristdbulus,  king  of  JudsBu, 
who  obtained  aa  army  from  the  king  of  Parthia, 
1^  promising  him  1000  talents  and  500  women. 
With  these  fbreigii  troops  he  attacked  his  coun- 
try, and  cot  the  eanof  Hjrreanns  to  make  him 
wit  te  ihe  piMMhood.    Herod,  with  the  aid 


I  of  the  Romans,  took  him  prisoner,  aad  ho  wa» 
I  put  to  death  by  Antony.     Joaq^  lA,^Dum, 

:  and  Plui,  in  Anton, Y.  Carystius,  an  his* 

lorian  in  the  age  of  Philadelphus.  who  wrote 
'  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  pnUosophera. 

Diog.—Alhen, ^VI.  A  statuary  who  wrote 

on  his  profession. 

ANTiLdcHUs,  I.  a  king  of  Messeoia. 11. 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor,  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed.    Homer.  Od,  4~  Odd.  Beroid,  savs 

he  was  killed  by  Hector. IIL  A  poet  who 

wrote  a  panegyric  upon  Ljrsander,  and  received 
a  hat  filled  with  silver.    Plul.  in  Lys. 

AktimIchus,  I.  an  historian. iL  A  Greek 

poet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  ge- 
nealogy of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon.  He  repented  one  of  his  com- 
positions before  a  large  audience ;  but  his  diction 
was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible,  thai  all  retired 
except  Piato;  upon  which  he  said,  Lsgam,  nt- 
hil-ominuSt  Plato  enim  mihi  esi  naius  instar  om- 
nium. He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  ia 
excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fond 
of  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war;  and 
before  he  had  brougnt  his  heroes  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  twenty-four  volumes.  He 
was  sumamed  Clariiu,  from  Claros,  a  moun- 
tain near  Colophon,  where  he  was  bom.  Pans. 
9,c.  ^.^VluL  in  lAftand.  <f>  TiMoL^Properk 
3,  el.  34,  V.  45.-QttiiUtZ.  10,  e.  1. IIL  An- 
other poet  of  the  same  name,  sumamed  Psecas, 

because  he  praised  himself.    Shiidas, Iv. 

A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses, 
who  haa  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
His  sons,  Hippolochus  andPisander,  werekilW 
ed  by  Agamemnon.    Homer,  Jl.  11,  v.  133,  L 

23,  V.  188. V.  A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
3780  verses. 

Antinokia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen- 
nial games,  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  1^ 
the  emporor  Adrian,  at  Mantinea,  where  Anti* 
nous  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

Antinods,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperoi  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at 
his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  nim,  and  wish- 
ed it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been  changed 
into  a  constellation.  Some  writers  suppose  tnat 
Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  oth- 
ers maintain  that  he  offered  himself  at  a  sacri- 
fice as  a  victim  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  Vid, 
Part  III. 

AntiOchds,  I.  sumamed  Soter,  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  linger^ 
ing  disease,  which  none  of  his  father's  physi- 
cians could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  aja- 
covered  that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  tha& 
usual  when  Stratonice,  his  step-mother,  enter- 
ed his  room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  his  illness.  This  was  told  to  the  ftuher,  who 
willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  901  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  year& 
Justin.  17,  c.  3,  ftc^Fo^.  Max,  5.— P«^.  4 
'  m»— The  second  of  that  name,  suiw 
71heM(aMi)bythe  Mihwkms,  f 
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be  pat  to  death  their  tynmt  Timarchus,  was 
son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  been  begun 
with  Ptolemy ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he 
married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Sgyptian 
king.  This  so  offended  ms  former  wife,  Xao- 
dice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  2>oi* 
soned  him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  fea- 
tures were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as 
kinff.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  called  all 
the  ministers,  and  recommended  to  tnem  Seleu- 
cos,  fiuinamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his 
successor.  After  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the 
throne,and  despatched  Berenice  and  her  son^  246 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Affpian,^-^-Tht 
third  of  that  name,  sumamed  the  €Hreat^  brother 
to  Seleucus  Ceraunns,  was  king  of  Sjrria  and 
Asia,  and  reigned  36  years.    He  was  defeated 


by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  at  Raphia,  after  which 
be  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epiphanes;  but  his  guar- 
dians solicited  the  aid  or  the  Remans,  and  An- 
tiochus was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions. 
He  conquered  the  greatest  part  ot  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ; 
and  Annibal,  who  had  taken  refu^  at  his  court, 
encouraged  him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He 
was  glad  to  find  himself  supported  by  the  abili- 
ties of  such  a  general;  but  nis  measures  were 
dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  An- 
nibal and  he  was  conquered,  and  obliged  to 
retire  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly 
fine  of  9000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  reve- 
nues being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  be  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  or  Belua,  in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed  him 
with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  his  character  of  king,  Antiochus 
was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning 
and  the  friend  of  merit;  and  he  published  an 
edict,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to  obey  except 
his  commands  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater, Aintiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius. 
Tne  first  succeeded  nim,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin. 
81  and  i2.—Strab.  \6.—Liv,  34,  c.  S9.—Mor, 

3,  c.  l.—Appian.   Bell.   Syr. The  fourth 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  or  JllMtruna, 
was  king  of  Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  EpinumeSy  or  F\irious,  and 
not  Epiphanes.  He  attempted  to  plunder  Per- 
aepolis  without  effect.  He  was  or  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  fond  of  childish  diversions;  be 
used,  for  his  pleasure,  to  empty  bags  of  money 
in  the  streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to 
gather  it ;  he  oathed  in  the  public  baihs  with  the 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  himself  to 
excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  lie  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant, 
and  danced  with  such  indecency  among  the 
atage-players,  that  even  the  most  dissipated  and 
abiuneless  blushed  at  the  sight  Polffbius.-^Jus- 

Un.  34.  c.  3. The  fifth,  sumamed  Eupaior, 

SQoceeded  his  &ther  Epiphanes  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  164  B.  C.    He  made  apeace  with  the 
348 


Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  bis  rem  wi0 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  wno  said 
that  the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  seized  from  his  father.    Juttim.  34. 

—Joseph.   IS. The  sixth,  king  of  Syria, 

was  sumamed  E^Uheus  or  NcUe.  His  father. 
Alexander  Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
Malcus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  received  the  crown 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  broiher  De- 
metrius, whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  murdered 
him,  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  m  his  place  for 

three  years*    Joseph,  13. The  seventh,  cal- 

ed  Sideies.  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  was  afhud  of  Tryphon, 
and  concealed  himself,  bat  he  soon  obtained  the 
means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made  war 
against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell 
in  the  battle  which  was  soon  after  fought,  about 
130  years  before  the  Christian  era.    JusUn,  36, 

c  \.-^Appian.  Bell.  S^. The  eighth,  sur- 

named  Grvpus,  from  his  aquUine  nose,  was  aoo 
of  Demetnus  Nicanor,  by  Cleopatra.  His  bro- 
ther Seleucus  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra ;  and 
he  himself  would  have  shared  the  same  fiite,  had 
be  not  discovered  his  mother's  artifice,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  which  was  pre- 
pared for  himself.  He  killed  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  sent  to  oppoae  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  B. 
C.  113,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.    Juslm. 

39,  Ac— Jtf«j*.— itpptaw. The  ninth,  sur- 

named  Cyzenicits,  from  the  city  Cyzicus,  where 
he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to 
him  Ccelosyria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  conquered  by  his  nephew  Seleucus,  near 
Antioch,  and  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in 
his  hands,  he  killed  himself,  B.  C.  92:  While 
a  private  man  he  seemed  worth v  to  reign;  but 
when  on  the  throne  he  was  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical. He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invents 
ed  some  useful  military  engines.  AfpUvn.'—JO' 

seph. The  tenth,  was  ironically  sumamed 

PiuSj  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  fiither  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleucus,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  a 
battle  he  fought  against  the  Parthians,  in  the 

cause  of  the  Galatians.    Joseph.—Appian. 

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  royal  family,  or 
usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  raise  title,  un- 
der the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  es- 
tabluihed  themselves  for  a  little  time  as  sove- 
reigns either  of  Syria  or  Damascus,  or  other 
dependent  provinces.  At  last,  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  AAatieus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Che 
ninth,  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the 
influence  of  Lncullus,  the  Roman  general,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from 
the  Syrian  dominions;  but,  four  years  after, 
Pompey  deposed  him,  and  observed  that  he  who 
had  hid  himself  while  an  usurper  sat  upon  his 
throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From  that  time, 
B.  C.  65,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.    Ac- 

Hn.  40. A  philosopher  of  Aacalon,  &moii8 

for  his  writings,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  pupils,  Lncullus,  Cicero^  and 
Bmtos.    Ptet.  i»  iMenXL-^^hA  historian  of 
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Bfneaat^  sod  of  XenophaaeflL  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  history  of  Sicil7.  in  nine 
books,  in  which  he  began  at  the  age  or  king  Co- 
calos.  Strab.-^DM.  IS.-" — A  rich  king,  tii- 
botary  to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Vespasian. 

TaciL  m$i.  %  c.  8L ^A  sophist,  who  refused 

lo  take  upon  himself  the  goremment  of  a  state, 
on  accoont  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passions. 
—A  king,  conquered  by  Antony,  &c.    CcRi. 

3,  BiU.  Civ.  4. ^A  kine  of  Messenia.   Pa/us, 

4.— A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  an> 
der  Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.    Xe- 

nMk.  BisL  Grae. A  writer  of  Alexandria, 

who  published  a  treatise  on  comicnoets.  Aiken, 

^A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  fitmoos 

statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dens at  Rome. 

AimFlTBa,  L  son  of  lolaus,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Qreat.  When  Alexander 
went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  supreme 
governor  of  Macedonia  and  of  all  Greece.  An- 
tipater exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king ; 
he  made  war  against  Sparta,  and  was  soon  after 
called  into  Persia,  with  a  reinforcement,  by 
Alexander.  He  had  been  suspected  of  giving 
poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise  himself  to  power. 
After  Alexander's  death,  his  generals  divided 
the  empire  amons^  themselves,  and  Macedonia 
was  allotted  to  Antipater.  The  wars  iJFhich 
Oreece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during 
Alexander's  life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncom- 
mon fUrv  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.  The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of 
90,000  men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against 
Antipaler,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
4expaaition  was  attended  with  much  success,  An- 
tipater was  routed  in  Thessaly.  and  even  be- 
sieged in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when  Leo^ 
thenesL  the  Athenian  general,  was  mortally 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  changed.  Antipater  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon  after  received 
a  reinforcement  firom  Craterus  from  Asia,  with 
which  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon 
in  Thessaly.  After  this  defeat,  Antipater  and 
Craterus  marched  into  B<Botia,  and  conquered 
the  JElolians,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  conditions  which  Leosthenes  had 
proposed  to  Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
1.  e.  that  he  should  be  absolute  master  over  them. 
Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambas- 
sadors, Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates, 
that  t!hey  should  deliver  into  his  hands  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose  elo- 
quence had  inflamed  the  mmds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
war.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but 
the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the  free  use 
of  their  laws  and  privileges.  Antipater  and 
Craterus  were  the  first  who  made  hostile  pre- 
parations against  Perdiccas;  and,  during  that 
time,  Polvperchon  was  appointed  over  Macedo- 
nia. Polyperehon  defeated  the  ^lolians,  who 
made  an  invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater 

5ave  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia,  against 
Lntigonus,  according  to  Jiutin,  14.  c.  3.  At 
his  death,  B.  C.  319,  Antipater  appointed  Poly- 
perchoQ  master  of  all  his  possessions.  Curt. 
S,  4, 5,  tf,  7,  and  la— Jii#»ii.  11,  12,  13,  &c  — 
PM.  17, 1%  Ae^C.  Nip.  in  Pkoe.  ^  JETwam. 


^Pha,  ta  AcsMm.  Akxand.  dcc^^-II.  A  son 

of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Lysimachus.  He  killed  his  mother,  be- 
cause she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  to  sue* 
ceed  to  the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Demetrius;  but  peace  was  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  by  the  advice  of  Lysi^ 
machus,  and,  soon  after,  Demetrius  killed  An* 
tipater,  and  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia, 

m  B.  C.    Jtistifn.  96,  c.  1. HI.  A  king  df 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  only  46  days,  277  B.  C. 

IV.  A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod. 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judaea  b}r  Caesar, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war. 
Josepk.^'-^-Y ,  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  who 
conspired  against  his  life  with  Hermolaus. 

Cwri.  8,  c.  6. VI.  A  celebrated  sophist  of 

Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  the  children  of^the  em- 
peror Severus. VII.  A  stoic  philosopher  of 

Tarsus,  144  years  B.  C. VlU.  A  poet  of 

Sidon,  who  could  compose  a  number  of  verses 
extempore  upon  any  subject.  He  ranked  Sap- 
pho among  the  muses  in  one  of  his  epigrams. 
He  had  a  fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  of  which  at  last  he  died.  He  flourished 
about  80  years  B.C.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are 
preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Plin.  7,  c.  61. — 
Vol.  Atox,  1, 10.— Cu:.  de  Orai.  3,  de  Qfie.  3,  de 

Qufst.  Acad.  4. IX.  A  philosopher  of  Pho9> 

nicia,  preceptor  to  Cato  of  Utica.    PUU.  in  CaL 

A  stoic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Diogenes 

of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  books  on  divina- 
tion, and  died  at  Athens.    Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c  3. 

—Ac.  qjuast.  4,  c.  6.— />ff  Ojpjc.  3,  c.  12. 

XI.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  tvro 

books  of  letters. XII.  A  poet  of  Thessalo- 

nica,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Antiphanes,  I.  an  ingenious  statuary,  of  Ar- 

gos.    PofM.  5,  c.  17. n.  A  comic  poet  of 

Rhodes,  Sm3rrna,  or  Carystus.  He  was  bom 
B.  C.  406,  of  parents  in  the  low  condition  of 
slaves.  This  most  prolific  poet,  (be  is  said  to 
have  composed  upwards  of  tnree  hundred  dra- 
mas,) notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  ori- 
gin, was  so  popular  m  Athens,  that  on  his  de- 
cease a  decree  was  passed  to  remove  his  remains 
from  Chios  to  that  city,  where  they  were  inter- 
red with  public  honours. III.  A  physician 

of  Delos,  who  used  to  sav  that  diseases  origi- 
nated from  the  variety  of^  food  that  was  eaten. 
Clem.AUx.—Alhen. 

Antifhilos,  I.  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  An- 
tipater.   Diod.  18. II.  A  noble  painter,  who 

represented  a  youth  lean  ing  over  a  fi  re  and  blow- 
ing it,  from  which  the  whole  house  seem«l  to 
be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth : 
he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to  Ctesi- 
demus.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

ArmpHirs,  a  brother  of  Ctimenus,  was  son  of 
Gkmyctor  the  Naupactian .  These  two  brothers 
murdered  the  poet  Hesiod,  on  the  fhlse  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  oflfered  violence  to  their  sister, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet's 
dog  discovered  them,  and  they  were  seized  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  PUU.  de  SolerL  Anim. 

Antistbbnss,  I.  a  philosopher,  bom  of  an 
Athenian  father  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupib 
the  famous  Diogenes;  but  when  he  had  neard 
Socrates,  he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  hispa- 
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plls,  "Gb  seek  for  youiselyes  a  master,  I  have 
now  found  one."  He  was  the  head  of  the  sect 
of  the  cynic  philosophers.  One  of  his  pupils 
asked  him  what  philosophy  had  taught  himl 
"  To  live  with  myself,"  said  he.  He  sold  his 
all,  and  preserved  only  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  Socrat^  and  tempted  him 
to  say  to  the  cjmic,  who  carried  his  contempt  of 
dress  too  far,  "  Antisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity 
through  the  holes  of  thy  coat."  Antisthenes 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  but  he  recommended 
suicide.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  His 
doctrines  of  austerity  were  followej)  as  long  as 
he  was  himself  an  example  of  (he  cynical  char- 
acter ;  but  ai\er  his  deatn  they  were  all  forgot- 
ten. Antisthenes  flourished  396  years  B.  C. 
Cic,  de  Oral.  3,  c.  ^^.—Diog.  e.—Ptut.  %n  Lye. 

II.  A  disciple  of  Heraclitus. III.  An 

historian  of  Rhodes.    Diog. 

Antistius  Labeo,  I.  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country 
against  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  by  fforat.  1,  Stat.  3,  v.  82.— .SW/m. 
in  Aug.  54. — —II.  Petro  of  Gabii,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  treaty  between  Rome  and 
his  country,  in  the  age  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Dionys.  Vol.  4. 

Antomenes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
his  death  magistrates  with  regal  authority  were 
chosen  annually. 

Ai^tOnia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the  lex 
AUa^  and  renewed  the  lex  Cornelia^  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  college  of  priests, 

to  which  it  originally  belonged.    Dio.  44. ^ 

Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  condemned  de 
VMJestaU,  or  of  peilSdious  measures  against  the 
state.- — Another,  by  the  same,  during  his 
triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
propose,  ever  after,  the  election  of  a  dictator, 
.andf  for  any  person  to  accept  of  the  office.  Ap- 
pian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  3. 

AntOnia,  I.  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitius  ^nobarbus, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero  and  two  daughters. 

IL   A  sister  of  Germanicus. III.  A 

daughter  of  Claudius  and  JElm  Petina.  She 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Tubcros,  and  was  re- 
pudiated for  her  levity.    SueUm.  in  Claud.  1. 

—  Tacit.  Ann.  11. tV.  The  wife  of  Drusus, 

the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She 
became  mother  of  three  children,  Grermanicus, 
Caligula's  father;  Claudius  the  emperor ;  and 
the  debauched  Livia.  Her  husband  died  very 
early,  and  she  never  would  marry  again,  but 
spent  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
Some  people  suppose  her  grandson,  Caligula, 
ordered  her  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Vol. 
Max.  4,  c.  3. 

Antoninus,  I.  (Trrcrs,)  sumamed  Pmm,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
succeeded.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all 
the  virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever 
cities  had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.  He  suffered  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that 
no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  given  to 
new  comers.  When  told  of  conouering  heroes, 
he  said  with  Scipio,  I  P[^f«r  the  life  and  preser- , 


vation  of  a  citizen  to  the  death  of  oie  hmirad 
enemies.  He  did  not  persecute  the  ChiisUana 
Uk^  his  predecessors,  but  his  life  was  a  scene  of 
universal  benevolence.  His  last  momenta  were 
easy,  though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illncoi. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  by  raising  a  rampart  between 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth;  but  be  waged 
no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field. 
He  died  in  the  75tn  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reicn 
of  23  years,  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded  uf 
his  adopted  son,  M.  Anrelius  Antoninns,  aar- 
named  the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtnoos  m 
his  father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
his  brother  L.  Verus,  whose  voluptnoosneas  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  modera- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  buring  their  reign,  Uie 
GLuadi,  Partbians,  and  Marcomanni  were  de- 
feated. Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  en- 
titled, Ttutaii  Mvror,  ctmcemvng  kimmif;  the  best 
editions  of  which  are  the  4to.  Cantab.  1650^ 
and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  After  the  war  with 
the  Quadi  had  been  finished,  Verus  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  survived  him  eight 
years,  and  died  in  his  6l8t  year,  after  a  reign  of 

29  years  and  ten  days.      Dio  Coiniu. II. 

Bassianus  Caracaila,  son  of  the  emperor  Septi- 
mus Severus,  was  celebrated  for  his  cmelties. 
He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his  mothei^s  arms, 
and  attempted  to  destroy,  the  writings  of  Aria- 
totle,  observing  that  Aristotle  was  one  of  those 
who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married  his 
mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
say  that  he  was  an  CEdipus,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasta.  He  was  assassinated  at  Edcasa  by 
Macrinus,  April  8,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  ace, 
A.  D.  917.  His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Ju- 
lia, who  stabbed  herself  at  the  sight.  There  is 
extant  a  Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book, 
called  Rer  Briiannieum,  which  some  have  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  waa 
more  probably  written  by  a  person  of  that  name 
whose  age  is  unknown. 

M.   Antonius  Gntpho,  I.  a  poet  Kit  Oaol, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome ;  Cicero  and  other 

illustrious  men  freouented  his  school. n. 

An  orator,  grandfatner  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  ciTiJ  wars  ol 
Marius,  and  his  head  was  hung  in  the  fomm. 

Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  2.— Z4tca».  2,  ▼.  121. IlL 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  same 
name,  hf  means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus obtain- 
ed from  the  senate  the  office  of  managing  the 
com  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  unlimited  power.  This  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  plundering  the  provinces 
and  enriching  himseli.    He  died  of  a  broken 

heart.    SaUust.  Prog. IV.  Cains,  a  son  of 

the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtained  a  troop  ^ 
horse  from  Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He 
was  carried  l)efore  the  praetor  M.  LdcuUos,  and 
banished  from  the  senate  h^  the  censors,  for 
pillaging  the  allies,  and  refusmg  to  appear  when 

summoned  before  justice. Y.  Cams,  son  of 

Antonius  Caitis,  was  consul  with  Cicero,  and 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  conspiracy  of  C»- 
tiline  in  Gaul.  He  went  to  Maoedonin  as  his 
province,  and  fought  with  ill  success  against 
the  Dardani.  He  was  accused  at  hjs  retnin  and 
banished. VT.  Mareos,  the  triomTir.  «» 
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to  the  onior  Bl  Antonios,  tnd  son 
of  Antomiisjniiiamed  CrUensis,  KVom  his  wars 
in  Crece.  He  was  augur  and  tribane  of  the 
people,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
ms  aniMUons  views.  When  the  senate  was 
torn  by  the  factions  of  Pompey's  and  Caesar's 
adherents,  Antony  proposed  that  both  should 
lay  aside  the  commana  of  their  armies  in  the 
proTinces;  but  as  this  proposition  met  not  with 
success,  he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  and  advised  him  to  march 
his  army  to  Rome.  In  support  of  his  auach- 
ment,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
at  Pharsalia ;  and,  according  to  a  premeditated 
scheme,  offered  him  a  diadem  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  besieged  Mutina, 
whick  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Brutus,  for  which 
the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public, at  the  remonstration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consuls  Hiitiusand  Pansa,and 
by  young  Cnsar,  who  soon  after  joined  hiis  in- 
terest with  that  of  Antonv,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate,  which  was  established  with 
flueh  cruel  i»ro8criptiotts,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  spare  his  own  uncle  that  he  might  strike 
off  the  Dead  of  his  enemy  Cicero.  The  trium- 
virate divided  the  Roman  empire  among  them- 
selves; and  Antony  returned  into  the  east, 
where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by  different 
conquests.  Antony  had  married  Pulvia,  whom 
he  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augfutus,  and  by  this  conjunction  to  strengthen 
the  triumvirate.  He  assisted  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi  against  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  he  buried  the  body  of  M.  Brutus, 
his  enemy,  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  east  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Eeypt,  and  repudiat- 
ed Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  devorce  mcens- 
ad  Aueastos,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  Aur 
loov  of  all  his  power.  The  two  enemies  met 
at  Actiom,  where  a  naval  engagement,  soon  be- 
gan, and  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  60  sail,  drew 
Antooy  fltmi  the  battle  and  ruined  his  cause. 
After  the  battle  of  Aciium,  Antony  followed 
Cleopatra  into  E^[ypt,  where  he  was  soon  inform- 
ed ot the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adhe- 
rents, and  saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He- 
stabbed  himself,  and  died  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  30;  and  the  conqueror  shed  tears 
when  he  was  informed  that  bis  enemy  was  no 
Antony  left  seven  children  by  his  three 
In  his  public  character  Antony  was 
brave  and  courageous ;  but  with  the  intrepidity 
of  CsBsar,  he  possessed  all  his  voluptuous  incli- 
nations. It  is  said  (hat  the  night  of  Caesar's 
murder  Cassius  supped  with  Antony ;  and  be- 
ing asked  whether  oe  had  a  dagger  with  him, 
answered.  Yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire  to  sove- 
reign power.  Plutarch  has  wriUen  an  account 
of  his  life.  Vir^.  Mn.  8,  v.  GSb.—Bbrat.  ep. 
9.— J^.  H),  V.  1^.— C.  JVep.  in  AUic.-^Cic.  in 

PkUip.-'Juitin.  41   and  6. ^VII.    Julius, 

Km  of  Antony,  the  triumvir  b^  Fulvia,  was 
eoBsol  with  Paulus  Fabius  MiBXimus.  He  was 
samamed  Afhcanus,  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustas.  Somenmy  that  he  killed  himself. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on 
Diomede,  m  19'books.    Horace  dedicated  his  4 

Od.  2.  to  him.     TaciL  4,  Ann,  c.  44. YIII. 

LoeiiK^  the  triumvir's  brother,  was  besieged  in 
PeliiaiiiDi  bj  Augustas,  and  obliged  to  snrren^ 


der  himself,  with  900  men,  by  famine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  ha 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Caesar. IX.  Ju- 
lius, was  put  to  death  bv  Augustus,  for  his  cri- 
minal conversation  with  Julia. 

Antorides,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aristippns. 
Plin. 

Apama,  I.  a  daughter  of  Artazerzes,  who 

married  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Ionia. ^IL 

A  daughter  of  Antiochus.    Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

Apame,  I.  the  mother  of  Nicomedes,  by  Pru- 

sias,  king  of  Bithynia. II.  The  mother  of 

Antiochtis  Soter,  bv  Seleucus  Nicanor. 

Apella,  a  word,  Horat.  1,  Sal.  5,  v.  10. 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumcised, {sinepelle,)  an  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable to  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  a  proper 
name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero,  ik<  AUic.  13, 
ep.  t9f  who  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name. 

Apelles,  a  celebraUM  painter  of  Cos,  or  as 
others  say,  of  Ephesus,  or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  he  for- 
bade any  man  but  Appelles  todrawhis  picture. 
He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profession,  that  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  employing  bis  pencil ; 
whence  the  proverb  of  NtUta  dies  sine  lifted. 
His  most  perfect  picture  was  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alexan- 
der holding  thunder  in  his  nand,  so  much  like 
life,  that  Pliny,  who  saw  it,  says  that  the  hand 
of  the  king  with  the  thunder  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  picture.  This  picture  was  placed  in 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephesas.  He  made  another 
of  Alexander,  bat  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  horse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the  horse 
which  was  represented  in  the  piece,  supposing 
it  to  be  alive;  upon  which  tne  painter  said, 
"  One  would  imagine  that  the  horse  is  a  better 
judge  of  painting  than  your  majesty."  When 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistresses,  Apelles  be- 
came enamoared  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted 
him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three  volumes 
upon  painting,  which  were  still  extant  in  the 
age  or  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accused  in 
Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy : 
ana  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  had 
not  the  real  conspirator  discovered  hinwelf  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadvomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The 
proverb  of  M'e  sutor  vltra  crepidam^  is  applied 
to  him  by  some.  Plin.  36,  c.  \0.— Horat.  2,  ep. 
1,  V.  238.— Citf.  in  FamU.  1,  ep.  9.— Ortrf.  de 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  401.—  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  11. 

Apelltcon,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  is 
accused  of  stealing  them  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money..  He  bought  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but  greatly  dis- 
figured them  by  his  fVequent  interpolations. 
The  extensive  library  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conquered  the  capital  of  Attica;  and  among  the 
valuable  books  was  found  an  original  manu- 
script of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  86  years 
before  Christ    SJraA.  13. 

Apbb,  Marcdb,  I.  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
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whodistingajahed  himself  as  a  poUticlan  as  well 
as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  orators, 
inserted  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Q,uinii- 
Uan,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  died  A.  D.  85. 
^-»IL  Another.    Vid.  J^Tumerianus. 

Aphaheus,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  mar- 
ried Arene  daughter  of  (Ebalus,  by  whom  he 
luid  three  sons.-^-IL  The  step-son  of  Iso- 
erates.  He  began  to  exhibit  Olymp.  cni.  B. 
G.  368,  and  continued  to  compose  till  B.  C. 
341.  He  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven 
tragedies,  and  was  four  times  victor. 

Apbellas,  a  king  of  Gyrene,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  under  his  power.    Justin.  23,  c.  7. 

Aphrices,  an  Indian  orince,  who  defended 
the  rock  Aomus  with  90,000  foot  and  15  el- 
ephants. He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
head  sent  to  Alexander. 

ApHRonaiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  bat  chief- 
ly in  Gyprus.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Ginyras,  from  whose  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  always  chosen.  All  those  that 
were  initiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ve- 
nas  and  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  &vours  of 
the  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  ^aXXot ;  the 
salt,  because  Venus  arose  from  the  sea ;  the  ^a>- 
Xac,  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Gorinth  by  harlots,  and 
in  every  part  of  Greece  they  were  veiy  much 
frequented.    Strab,  \A,— Alien, 

ApiInus,  or  ApiON,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  a  pitizen.  He  suc^^eeded  Theus 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which 
Josephus  refuted.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  which  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent 
to  Galigula  to  complain  of  the  Jews.  Seneca, 
cp.  88.— PZin.  praf.  ERst. 

Apicnis,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  famous,  as 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  and  incite- 
ments of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  after  he 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apicius  Gselius  de  Arte 
Coquinarid,  is  that  of  Amst.  12mo.  1709.  Ju^. 
11.  V.  ^.-^Martial.  9,  ep.  69. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.     Vid.  ApioMts, 

Apollinares  Ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  people  gene- 
rally sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  represen- 
tation of  these  games,  which  were  usually  cele- 
brated at  the  option  of  the  pnetor,  till  the  year 
U.  G.  545,  when  a  law  was  passed  to  setde  the 
celebration  yeariy  on  the  same  day,  about  ther 
nones  of  July,  when  this  alteration  happened, 
Rome  was  mfested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this 
act  of  religion.    lAv.  95,  c  19. 

ApolunIrm,  G.  SuLPmus,  L  a  grammarian 
of  Garthage  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  to 

Terence's  plays  as  arguments. ^IL  A  writer 

better  known  uy  the  name  of  Sidonius.    Vid. 
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ApoLLocalTBB,  a  friend  of  Dioa, ; 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dkmysius. 

ApollodOros,  I.  a  famous  grammarian  and 
myihologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Ascicpias,  and 
disciple  to  Panstius,  the  Rhodian  philosopher. 
He  flourished  about  115  years  before  the  Ghris- 
tian  era,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Athens  besides 
other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  his  Biblieikea^,  a  valuable 
work,  divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridg- 
ed history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  acti<ms  and  genealogy  it  fi^ves  a  true 
and  faithful  account.  The  bek  edition  is  that 
of  Bewe,  GoeU,  in  8vo.  4  vols.  1789.  Aiken.— 
Ptin.  7,  c.  n.—Diod.  4  and  13.^ ^IL  A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Gilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled 

Ulysses,  Thyestes,  Ac. III.  A  comic  poet 

of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menandev,  who 
wrote  47  plays.  He  was  one  of  the  six  writers 
whom  the  ancient  critica  selected  as  the  models 
of  the  New  Gomedy.  The  other  five  were  Phi- 
lippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilns,  and 
Posidippus.  Terence  copied  his  fiuyro,  and 
Pkormio  from  two  of  his  dramas ;  all  of  which, 
though  veiy  numerous,  are  now  lost,  save  the 

titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  fragments. IV.  An 

architect  of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  build- 
ing of  Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Danube.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in 
a  private  station,  he  had  qioken  in  too  bold  a 
manner.— -V.  A  disciple  of  Epicurus,  the 
most  learned  of  his  scnool,  and  deservedlv 
snmamed  the  illustrious.    He  wrote  about  A 

volumes  on  different  subjects.  Disg. VI.  A 

painter  of  Athens,  of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupiL 
Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus 
in  the  age  of  Pliny :  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture, and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva^s  thunders. 

PUn.  35,  c.  9. VII.  A  statuary  in  the  ace 

of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such  an  irasdue 
disposition,  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces 

upon  the  least  provocation.    Plin.  34,  c  o. 

VIII.  A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preeeptor 
and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric.    Strab,  13. 

Apollonu,  a  festival  at  Agialea,  in  honcfur 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  frtHn  this  cir- 
cumstance :  these  two  deities  came  to  JEgialea 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python;  bm 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Giele. 
iElgialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  return 
to  ^gialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple  was  raised 
to  ir((6ci»,  the  goddess  of  fermasUn ;  and,  ever 
after,  a  number  of  youths,  of  both  sexes,  were 
chosen  to  march  in  solemn  proeesBoon,  as  if 
anxious  to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana.  Fam- 
son.  in  CorintX. 

Apolloniades,  a  tyrant  of  Sicfly,  eoin|>eUed 
to  lay  down  his  power  bjr  Timoleon. 

ApollonIdbb,  a  physician  of  Gob,  at  the  eooit 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  enamoured  of  Amy- 
tis,  the  monarch's  sister,  and  was  some  time  afler 
put  to  death  for  slighting  her  after  the  reception 
of  her  favours. 

Apollonivs,  L  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chaki% 
sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pins,  to  instruct  his  adopt- 
ed son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  refiised  to  go  to  the  palace,  dmnring^ 
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that  the  master  oofht  not  to  wait  upon  his  pupil, 
bat  the  pupil  npon  him.  The  emperoii  hearing 
ih^  said,  laughing,  **  It  was,  then,  easier  for 
Apollonios  to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome  than 
from  Rome  to  the  palace." II.  A  geometri- 
cian of  Pei«i  in  Pamphylia.  whose  works  are 
now  lost  He  lived  about  242  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary  on 
Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended  at  Alexan- 
dria.   He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 

edited  by  Dr.  Halley,  Oxon.  fol.  1710. III. 

A  poet  of  Naucratis,  according  to  some  autho- 
hues,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alexandria, 
generally  called  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  because 
he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was  pupil, 
when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Panaetius,  and 
succeeded  to  Eratosthenes,  as  third  librarian  of 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,under  Ptolemy 
Evergeles.  He  was  ungrateful  to  his  master, 
Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  him, 
in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books.  The 
oest  editions  of  ApoUonius  are  those  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2  vols,  and 
in  1, 8vo.  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck,  Argentor, 

13mo.  1780.    (luinlU.  10,  c.  1. IV.  A  Greek 

orator,  sumamed  Molo,  was  a  native  of  Alar 
banda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of  rheto- 
ric at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Caesar  and 
Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discouraged  the 
attendance  of  those  whom  he  supposed  mcapa- 
ble  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and 
he  recommended  to  them  pursuits  more  conge- 
nial to  their  abilities.  He  wrote  a  historv,  in 
which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  people  of 
Judaea,  according  to  the  complaint  or  Josepkus 
contra  Apum.  Ctc.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  28, 75, 126,  and 
130.  Ad.  Fhmil.  3,  ep.  16.  De  hiPerU.  1,  c  81. 
^QwitUa.  3,  c.  1, 1. 2,  c.  6.—Su€L  in  Cos.  4.— 

Pitt*,  in  Cos. V.  A  Greek  historian,  about 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zeno  and  of  his  followers.  Slrab. 
14. VI.  Thjraneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 

5 her,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  imposture.  One 
ay,  while  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesus, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Strike  the  tyrant  !— 
strike  him!  The  blow  is  given;  he  is  wounded, 
and  fiillen  T*  At  that  very  moment  the  empe- 
ror Domitian  had  been  stabbed  at  Rome.  He 
was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded unusual  attention  by  his  numberless 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called 
Damis,  wrote  his  life,  which  200  years  alter  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Philostratus.  In  his  his- 
tory, the  biographer  relates  so  many  curious  and 
extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero,  that  many 
have  justly  deemed  it  a  romance ;  yet  for  all  this, 
Hierocles  had  the  presumption  to  compare  the 
impostures  of  ApoUonius  with  the  miracles  of 

Jesus  Christ. VII.  A  sophist  of  Alexandria, 

distinguished  for  his  Lexicon  Qracum  ILiadis  et 
Odffssea,  a  book  that  was  beautifully  edited  by 
Villoison,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paris,  1773.  ApoUonius 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus,  and  nourished 
in  the  be^nning  of  the  first  century. 

ApoLLOPHAifEs,  a  stoic,  who  greatly  flattered 
king  Antigonus,  and  mainUuned  that  there  ex- 
isted but  one  virtue,  prudence.    Diog. 

Afonius,  M.  a  governor  of  Mcesla,  rewarded 
with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  ddbating 
9000  barbarians.    7\icU,  J^st,  1,  c.  79. 
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APoraBOoB,  a  ceremony  obeenred  by  the  an- 
cient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  thev  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the  rank 
of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the 
first  who  paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men. 
and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  ana 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  numane 
of  their  emperors,  but  9\so  the  most  cruel  and 
profligate.  Hnodian.  4,  c  2,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivory  image  was  laid  on  a  couch  for  seven  days, 
representing  the  emperor  under  the  agonies  ot 
disease.  Tne  city  was  in  sorrow,  the  senate 
visited  it  in  mourning,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  every  day  in  a  more  decaying  state. 
When  the  death  was  announced,  a  young  band 
of  senators  carried  the  couch  and  image  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  where  spices 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  After 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illusiri- 
ons  Romans  were  drawn  in  state,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  was  assisted  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where 
he  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deitied 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was 
sent  from  the  flames.  The  Greeks  observed 
ceremonies  much  of  the  same  nature.    , 

Appianus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  histo- 
ry, which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series  of 
history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time ;  and 
in  the  composition  the  writer  displayed,  with  a 
shrle  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great  Imowledge 
of  military  afiairs,  and  described  his  battles  in  a 
masterlv  manner.  This  exceUent  work  is  great- 
ly mutilated,  and  there  is  extant  now  only  the 
account  of  the  Punii,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithri- 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  of  Illyricum 
and  the  civil  dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Celtic  wars,  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
TolUus  and  Variorum,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst  1670, 
and  that  of  Schweigheuserus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1785.  ^e  was  so  eloquent  that  the  emperor 
highly  promoted  him  in  the  state.  He  wrote  a 
univer^  history  in  24  books,  which  began  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own 
age.  Few  books  of  this  valuable  work  are  ex- 
tant 

Appms,  the  praenomen  of  an  Ulustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  U. 

0.442.    Hor(U.\,Sat,^, 

Appius  Clauihus,  I.  a  decemvir,  who  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  at- 
tempted the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her  father 
kiUed  to  preserve  her  chastity.  This  act  of  vio- 
lence was  the  eause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  the  ravlsher  destroyed  himself  when  cited 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of'  his  country. 

Lav.  3,  c.  33. II.  Claudius  Caecus,  a  Roman 

orator,  who  built  the  Appian  way,  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
come  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  Rome, 
demanded  peace  of  the  senators,  Appius,  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  by  his 
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authority,  dissuaded  them  ttom  granting  a  peace 
which  would  prove  dislionoaraue  to  the  Romau 
name.     Ooid.  Fatt.  6^  7.  203.    CicAn  Brut.  ^ 

TuMc,  A. III.   A   Roman,  who,  when  he 

heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  trium- 
yirs,  divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  theni  for  Sicilv.  In  their  pas- 
age  the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius 
alone  saved  his  life.  Appitm.  4. IV.  Clau- 
dius Crassos,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut.  Ru- 
tnlius,  conquered  the  Celliberians,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 
--^V.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap. 
CI.  Csecns,  consul  in  the  age  of  Sylla,  retired 
firom  grandeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  private 

life^ VI.  Clausus,  a  general  of  the  Sabines, 

who,  upon  being  ill-treated  by  his  countrymen, 
retired  to  Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  in  the  early  ages 

of  the  republic.  Plut,  in  Poplic. VIL  Her- 

donius,  seized  the  capital  witfi  4000  exiles,  A.  U. 
C.  993,  and  was  soon  aAer  overthrown.  Liv.  3, 

c.  15.— JFYtfr.  3,  c.  19. VIII.  Claudius  Len- 

tulus,  a  consul  with  M.  Pcrpenna. IX.  A 

dictator  who  conquered  the  Hemici. The 

name  of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  and 
particularly  to  many  consuls  whose  history  is 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event. 

Aprieb,  and  Aprids,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egjrpt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  He  took  Sidon, 
and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  subjects 
revolted  to  Amasis,  ny  whom  he  was  oonquer- 
ed  and  strangled.  Herodoi.  2,  c.  159,  &c.— 
Diod.  1. 

ApsmuB,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  Pr€tceptor  de 
Arte  RhetoHcd. 

Apdlsu  Lex,  was  enacted  b^  L.  Apuleins, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  653,  for  inflicting  a  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  sedi- 
tions, or  showing  violence  in  the  city.- Vari- 

lia,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  convicted  of 
adultery  with  a  certain  Manliusin  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.     T\ici$,  An.  c.  60. 

Apuleius,  a  learned  man,  bom  at  Madaura 
in  Afirica.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  where  he  married  a  rich  widow  call- 
ed Pudentilla,  for  which  he  was  accused  by  some 
of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts  to  win  her 
heart.  His  apology  was  a  masterly  composition. 
In  his  youth  Apuleius  had  been  very  profuse; 
but  he  was,  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted  to 
study,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  golden 
ass,  in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece,  replete 
with  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Apuleius 
are  the  Delphin,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688,  and 
Pricsi,  8vo.  Goudse,  1660. 

AainLius  Niger,  Sabimus,  I.  a  lawyer  of 
Rome,  sumamed  the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  was 
father  to  Aquilia  Severa,  whom  Heliogabalus 
married.— -11.  Sevems,  a  poet  and  historian 
in  the  age  of  Valentinian. 

AauiLLu  and  AqmLu,  a  patrician  ikmily  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose. 

AqotIlo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  Its 
name  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Afui- 
2ft,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 

Asa.  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.    Ovid.  Met.  2, 

v.iaa 
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a  vulgar^  person  araong  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  a  usual  expression  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  m. 
Rome.  Juv.  I,  v.  130.  Some  believe  that  Ci- 
cero, 2,  ep.  17,  ad  Attic,  alluded  to  Pompey  ua- 
der  the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Arieos,  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Eubulus/  under  his  name  the 
two  last  pieces  of  his  father  were  r^rcsented, 
whose  talents  he  by  no  means  possessed.  Ni- 
costratus  and  Philippus,  two  other  sons  of  Aris- 
u>phanes,  are  also  recorded  among  the  poets  of 
the  Middle  Comedy.  The  titles  of  several  co- 
medies written  by  these  three  brothers  are  pre- 
served in  Athenseus. 

ArItub,  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilida,  about  S77 
B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonns 
Gkmatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by  whose  desire 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  situations,  rising  and 
setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.  Ci- 
cero represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  as- 
trology, yet  capable  of  writing  upjon  it  in  ele- 
eani  and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  however, 
from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  variety.  Aratus 
wrote,  besides,  hymns  and  epigrams,dLc.  and  had 
among  bis  interpreters  and  commentators  many 
of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  woiks  are 
lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus 
Cxsar,  who,  in  their  youth  or  moments  oi  re- 
laxation, translated  the  pkanomeTta  into  Latm 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  Aratus  are  Grotius, 
4to.  apud  Raphaleng.  1600;  and  Oxon.  8vo. 
1672.    Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  AV^Poms.  1,  c.  3. 

—Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26. II.  The  son  of 

Clinias"  and  Aristodama,  was  bom  at  Sicyonin 
Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.  When  he  was 
but  seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by 
Abaniidas,  who  made  himself  absolute.  After 
some  revolutions  the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  to 
restore  his  country  to  liberty.  He  was  so  jealoos 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  be  even  destroyed  a 
picture  which  was  the  representation  of  a  tyrant 
He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  in  the  Achseaa 
league,  which  he  strengthened  by  making  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  with 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Efypt.  He  was  chosen  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Achaeans,  and 
drove  awaythe  Macedonians  fVom  Athens  and 
Corinth.  He  made  war  against  the  SiiartajiSy 
but  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king 
Cleomenes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had  soa- 
tained,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  king  Anti- 
gonns, and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  Sparta, 
who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed  himsell'. 
The  ^tolians  soon  after  attacked  the  Achieans; 
and  Aratus,  to  support  his  character, was  obi  iged 
to  call  to  his  aia  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  fViendship  with  this  new  ally  did  not  long 
continue.  Philip  showed  himself  cruel  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  of 
the  son  of  Aratus.  Aratus,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  show^  his  displeasure  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  society  and  frlendsh^ 
of  Philip.  But  this  rapture  was  fatal. '  PhiliD 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Aratm,  ana 
therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poi- 
soned.   Some  days  before  his  death  Aratn  wn 
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by  Jus  frieads,  h^  replied,  *' Sndiare  the  le- 
vudfl  whicii  a  eoniexion  with  kings  will  pro- 
daoe.*  He  was  boned  with  great  pomp  by  his 
eofUMnmiea ;  aad  two  solemn  sacrifices  were 
annaaUy  made  to  him,  the  first  on  the  day  that 
he  delivered  Sieyon  from  tyranny,  and  the  se- 
cond on  the  day  of  his  birth.  During  those  sa- 
crifices, which  were  called  Araieia,  the  priests 
wore  a  riband  bespangled  with  while  and  pur- 
ple spots,  and  the  public  schoolmaster  walked 
m  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
aost  eminent  senators  adorned  with  garlands. 
Aratnsdied  inthe  68d  year  of  hii  age,  B.  C.  813. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achaean  league,  much 
eommeaded  by  Polybias.  PkU,  in  viia.-^PMu, 
%,  c  8.— Oitf.  di  qgU.  8,  c.  23.— 5»r«ft.  14.— 
I^.97,c.31.— Po/|6.3. 

Aaaicia,  a  Mede,  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
acainst  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire 
of  Media  upon  the  rains  of  the  Assyrian  power. 
8i0  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  reigned 
above  fifty  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  grea^ 
ness  of  his  undertakings  as  well  as  for  his  val- 
oor.     JiuUn,  1,  c.  Z.-^Paterc,  1,  c  6. 

AmmntALA^  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 
who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace  while 
sh^  received  the  applausesof  the  knights.  Hor, 
l,flW.10,v.77. 

Abcaixus,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395.  Under 
him  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  east- 
am  and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern 
ampire  his  choice,and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople; while  his  brother  Etonorius  was 
SMde  emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome. 
After  this  separation  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
two  powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif- 
ference: and,  soon  after,  their  indifference  was 
changea  into  jealousy,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
Alaricos  attacked  the  western  empire  and  plun- 
dered Rome.  Arcadius  married  Endozia,  a  bold 
ambitioas  woman,  and  died  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years,  in  which  he 
bore  the  character  of  an  effeiniaate  prince,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers,  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  voluptuous  court 

AacBSiLAUS,  1.  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
vene,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition, 

and  died  B.  C.  575. II.  One  of  Alexander's 

geaerah,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's 
death.— IIL  A  chief  of  Gatana,  which  he  be- 
trayed to  Dionysins  the  elder.    Diod.  14. 

lY.  A  philosopher  of  Pitano  in  ^olia,  disciple 
of  Pole  man.  He  visited  Sardes  and  Athens, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  as 
Socrates  founded  the  ancient  and  Carneades  the 
new  one.  He  pretended  to  know  notMn?,  and 
accused  others  of  the  same  i«^norance.  He  ac- 
quired many  pupib  in  the  character  of  teacher; 
but  some  of  them  left  bim  for  Epicurus,  though 
tk6  Epicurean  came  to  him ;  which  gave  him  oc- 
cfiaion  to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  eunuch 
of  a  man,  but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  a 
aimuah.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and 
generally  divided  hk  time  among  the  pleasures 
4irvtti]eii)^y«lMri^Madini,8ndthetabla.    He 


died  in  his  75di  year,  B.  C.  dil,  or  300,  aeeofdiif 
to  some.    JHog.  ta  viUL^Perdui,  3,  ▼.  78.— 

Cie,  de  FSmb. 

AacHAANAx,  of  Mi^lene,  was  intimate  with 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Si- 
gBum  with  a  wall  ftrom  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.    Strab.  13. 

AacBELAUS,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  kingi 
of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  conouered  by 
Sylla  lor  assisting  Mithridates. iL  A  per- 
son of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt;  a  dignitv  he  eiuoyed 
only  six  months,  as  ne  was  killed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Gabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been  made 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey.  His  grandson 
was  made  king  ot  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
whom  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  he  maintained 
his  iifdependence  under  Augustus  till  Tiberius 

perfidiously  destroyed  him. IIL  A  kin^g  of 

Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Perdiccas 
the  second:  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  leg^timale*1ieirs  to  gain  the  kingdouL 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  monarch ;  but 
he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  his  favourites, 
because  he  had  promised  him  his  daughter  ia 
marriage,  and  given  her  to  another,  after  a  reign 
of  33  years.  He  patronised  tippcet  Euripides. 
Diod.  lA.—Jiulin.  7,  c.  4.— Mian.  F.  A  S,  8. 

13,  14. IV.  A  king  of  the  Jews,  son  oi 

Herod.  He  married  Glapthyre,  daughter  of 
Archelans,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.    Caesar  banished  him  for 

his  cruelties.    Dio. V.  A  king  of  Lacedes- 

mon,  soa  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned  43  jean 
with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly.   Beradat,  7,  c.  304.— Paw.  3,  c.  3. Vi 

A  general  of  Antigonus  the  younser.  appointed 
governor  of  the  Acrocorintb,  with  the  philoso- 
pher Perssus.  PoIvoti.  6,  c  5. Vll.  A  cel- 
ebrated general  of  Mithridates  against  Sylla. 

Id.  a  c.  8. VIII.  A  philosopher  of  Athens 

or  Messenia,  son  of  Apollodorus,  and  successor 
to  Anaxagoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  was  called  Physicus.  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  all  things. 
He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  be  propaga^ 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air.  Cic.  T\isc.  5. — 
Diog.  in  vita. — Augustin.  de  civ.  Dei^  8l — — 
IX.  A  man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander,  with 

a  garrison  of  3000  men.     Ottrl.  6,  c.  3. X. 

A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
animals,  and  maintained  that  goats  breathed  not 
through  ihe  n osirils,  but  through  the  ears.  Plin, 

8,  c.  50. XI.  A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the 

age  of  Claudius.  He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Ho- 
mer, a  piecQ  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and 
said  to  have  been  discovered  under  ground,  A 
D.  1658. XII.  A  writer  of  Thrace. 

Archrmachus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  published 
a  history  of  Eaboea.    Atken.  6. 

Archeptolt MDs,  son  of  Iphitus.  king  of  Elis, 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  atcainst  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he 
was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  It  is  said 
that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  games.  Ho" 
mer.  U.  8,  v.  138. 

Archestratus,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  PhU. 

ta  Arist, II.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who 

wrote  a  poem  in  commendation  or  gluttony. 

AaoHus,  I.  a  Corinthian,  descended  from 
Hereolea    He  fonndedSyraeaee,  B.  C.  73SL 
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Bei&g  told  hy  en  oniele  to  make  choice  of  health 
or  ridies.  he  chose  the  latter.  Dionyt.  Hal.  9. 
——II.  A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimaie  with  the 
Lncolli  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration  when  his 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war, 
and  began  another  concerning  Cicero's  consul- 
ship, which  are  now  lost.  Some  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  CU,  pro  Arch, 

III.  A  j^Iemarch  of  Thebes,  assassinated 

in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could 
have  prevented,  if  he  had  not  deferred  to  the 
morrow  the  readioj^  uf  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived Arom  Archias,  the  Athenian  highpriest, 
and  which  gaVe  him  information  of  his  danger. 

PUU.  in  Pdop. IV.  A  highpriest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  wito  the  polemarch 

of  the  same  name.    Jd.ilnd. V.  A  Theben 

who  abolished  the  oligarcky.    AristoL 

AacmBiADEs,  I.  a  phuosopher  of  Athena, 
who  affected  the  manners  of  tne  Spartans,  ana 
was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of 
Phocion.  Plut.  in  Phoc. II.  An  ambassa- 
dor of 


account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes,  re- 
stored him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele- 

DraUon  of  their  festivals.    Pam.  4,  c.  17. IL 

A  daughter  of  Cicadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  demicing 
whether  they  should  send  away  their  women  to 
Crete,  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrbus, 
seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate-house,  ex^ 
claiming  that  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight  a.s 
the  men.  Upon  this,  the  decree  was  repealed. 
PliU.  in  PYrrk.-^Poly€cn.  8,  c.  8. 

AacmDAMUS.     Vid.  Leolickydes. 

AacHiDfiMus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  exiled 
himself  among  the  Parthians.    Plut.  de  exit. 

ARCHiGfiNEs,  a  physician,  born  at  Apamea,  in 
Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reim  of  DomitiBn,Nerva, 
and  Trajan,  and  died  in  tne  73d  year  of  his  age. 

AacRiLOCHos,  I.  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epi^ms,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses.  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycam- 
bes,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage ;  but 
the  father  gave  her  to  another,  superior  to  the 
poet  in  rank  and  fortune ;  u{>on  which  Archilo- 
chns  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lycambes 
hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spar- 
tans condemned  his  verses,  on  account  of  tneir 
indelicacy,  and  banished  him  from  their  city  as 
apeiulant  and  dangerous  citizen.  Heflourisned 
685  B.  C,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  assassin- 
ated. Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain, 
which  display  vigour  and  animation,  boldness 
and  vehemence,  in  the  highest  degree;  fVom 
which  reason,  perhaps,  Cicero  calls  virulent 
edicts  Archilockia  edicta.  Cic.  T\tsc.  1. — Quin- 
fU.  10,  c.  l.^Berodot.  1,  c.  l2.^Horat.  art.  poeL 
V.  T9.—Atken.  1,  3,  &c II.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  a  chronological  table,  and  other 
works  about  the  2(Kh  or  30th  olympiad. 

Archimedes,  a  &moas  geometrician  of  Syrar 

euse,  who  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that 

fiuthfully  represented  the  motion  of  allthe  heav- 

coDjy  bodies.  When  Marcellus,  the  Roman  con- 
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sul,  besieged  Ssrmcnae,  ArchimedaK 
ed  machines,  which  suddenly  raised  up  in  the 
air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  beCm 
the  city,  and  then  let  them  £idl  with  such  vio- 
lence mto  the  water  that  they  sunk.  He  set 
them  ahK)  on  fira  with  his  burning-glasses. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general 
gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Ar- 
chimedesfand  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  presence. 
All  these  precautions  were  useless ;  the  philoso- 
pher was  so  deeply  en^;aged  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem, that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  the  town ;  and  a  soldier; 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  lolled  iiim,  be- 
cause he  recused  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  31iL  Mar- 
cellus raised  a  m(mument  over  him,  and  placed 
upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere ;  but  the  place 
remained  long  unknown,  till  Cicero,  during  his 
qusstorship  in  Sicily,  found  it  near  one  ol  the 
Rates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  with  thorns  and 
brambles.  Some  suppose  that  Archimedes  raised 
the  site  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  and 
began  those  mounds  of  earth  by  means  of  which 
communication  is  kept  from  town  to  town,  du- 
ring the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  story  of 
his  Duming-glasses  had  alwa^  appeared  fabu- 
lous to  some  of  the  modems,  till  the  ezperimenis 
of  Buffon  demonstrated  it  beyond  contradiction. 
These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
flectors madec^meial,  and  capable  of  producing 
their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  The 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much  brass 
a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with  ^Id  in  making  a 
golden  crown  for  the  king,  is  well  known  to 
every  modem  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  the  pump- 
ing screw  which  still  bears  his  name.  Among 
the  wild  schemes  of  Archimedes,  is  his  saying, 
that  by  means  of  his  machines  he  could  move 
the  earth  with  ease  if  placed  on  a  fixed  spot 
near  it.  Many  of  his  works  are  extant,  es- 
peciall]jr  treatises  de  s/Aara  4*  cylindro,  circuH 
aimensiOf  de  lineisipiraUbus^  de  quadraimra  fft^ 
raboles,  de  wwmero  arena^  &c.  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  David  Rivaltius,  fol.  Paris, 
1616.  Cic.  Tusc.  3,  c.  25.— De  Nat.  />.  3,  c 
U.^Uv.  d4,  c.  34.— Q«iii<i2. 1,  c.  10.— H^rKV. 
9,  c.  Z.—Poh/b.  9.— P/«*.  in  MarcetL-^VaL 
Max.  8,  c.  7. 

Arcbinus,  I.  a  man  who  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  new  arms  among  the  po- 
pulace of  Argos,  raised  a  merceoarv  band,  and 
made  himself  absolute.  Polyttn,  3,  c  8.— 
II.  A  rhetorician  of  Athens. 

Archi FPUS,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose 
eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the  prize. 

Arcbon,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon  at  the  gene- 
ral division  after  the  king's  death.    Diod,  la 

Archontbs,  the  name  of  the  chief  magis> 
trates  of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  number, 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  ciU- 
zens  of  the  republic  for  three  g^eratiuns.  They 
were  also  to  be  without  deformity  in  allthe  parts 
and  members  of  their  body ;  and  were  obliged  to 
produce  testimonials  of  their  dutiful  behaviour 
to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they  had  render- 
ed  their  coontiy,  and  the  competency  of  their 
fortune  to  support  their  dignity.  Thejr  look  a 
solemn  oath  tnat  they  would  observe  the  lawi» 
administer  justice  with  impartiality,  and  Bever 
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voifor  Aemselves  to  be  corrupted.  If  they  ever 
fecfliYed  bribes,  thev  were  compelled  by  the 
laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statne 
of  ffold  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They 
all  had  the  power  uf  punishing  malefactors  with 
death.  The  chief  among  them  was  called  Ar- 
€k0n  i  the  year  took  its  denomination  from  him  j 
he  determmed  all  causes  between  man  and  wife. 
and  took  care  of  legacies  and  wills;  he  provided 
for  orphans,  protected  the  injured,  and  punished 
drunkenness.  If  he  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
toxicated during  the  time  of  his  office,  the  mis- 
demeanor was  punished  with  death.  The  se- 
cond of  the  archons  was  called  BasUeus;  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The 
profane  and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  he  oJEtered  public  sacrifices  for  the 
l^ood  of  the  state.  He  assisted  at  the  celetoa- 
iion  of  the  Eleosinian  festivals  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  His  wife  was  to  be  related 
10  the  whole  P^ple  of  Athens,  and  of  a  pure 
and  nnsullif^  lire.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Are^pagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them 
without  his  crown.  The  Polemarch  was  an- 
other archoA  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the 
eare  of  ail  foreigners,  and  provided  a  sufficient 
maintenance  firom  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
families  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  countiy.  These  three  archons 
generally  chose  each  of  them  two  persons  of 
respectable  character,  and  of  an  advanced  age, 
whose  councils  and  advice  might  assist  and 
support  them  in  their  public  capacity.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indistinctly  called  Tkesmo- 
iketa,  and  received  complaints  against  persons 
accused  of  impietv,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  settled  all  cusputes  between  the  citizens, 
fedressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced  but  such  as  were  con- 
d ucive  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  T hese  officers 
of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king 
Codrus ;  their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but 
aAerwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  After  some  time,  the  quali- 
fications which  were  required  to  be  an  archon 
were  not  strictly  observed.  Adrian,  before  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was  made  archon 
at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner ;  and  the  same 
honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch.  The 
perpetual  archons  after  the  cleath  of  Codrus  were 
Medon,  whose  office  began  B.  G.  KTTO;  Acas- 
tus,  1050;  Archippus,  1014;  Thersippus,  995 ; 
Phorbas,  954 ;  Megacles,  933 ;  Diogenetns,  893 ; 
Pherecles,  865;  Ariphron,  846 ;  Thespieus,826; 
Agamestor,  799;  JEschylus,  778;  Alcmseon, 
756;  after  whose  death  the  archons  were  decen- 
nial, the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who  be- 
gan 753;  .fisimedes,  744;  Glidicus,734;  Hip- 
pomenes,734;  Leocrates,  7l4;  Apsander,  7D4 ; 
Eryzias,  694;  after  whom,  the  office  became 
annual,  and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was 
Che  first  Arisl&pL  i»  Nttb.  end  Avib.^Plut. 
8fmp9S.  l.^Demad,^PoUMX.^rj^sias. 
Archttas,  I.  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.    Divg. ^n. 

The  son  of  Hestiaeus  of  Tarentum,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an 
able  astronomer  and  geometrician.  He  redeem- 
ed hb  master,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
DtejRiif,  and,  for  his  Tiztoes,  he  was  aevcA 


times  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  governor  of 
Tarentum.  He  invented  some  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  wooden  pigeon  whfch  could 
fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  about  394 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  also  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  the  pulley. 
A  fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
by  Porphyry.  Horat.  1,  od.  28.— Ou:.  8,  de 
OraL.-^Diog.  in  VU, 

Arctinub,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
to  Homer.    Diowys.  Hal.  1. 

Abctus,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the 
north  pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and 
Minor.     Virg.  G.  1. 

ArctCrus,  a  star  near  the  mil  of  the  Oreat 
Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally 
supposed  to  portend  rreat  tempests.  Horat.  3, 
od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation, 
oprrof  ttr5U5,  owa  Cauda.  It  rises  now  about  the 
beginning  of  October ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  rose 
in  his  age  on  the  l^h,  or,  according  to  Colu- 
mella, on  the  5th  of  September. 

Ardts,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.    Hsrodot.  1,  c.  15. 

Areas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  iBtolia.    Justin.  24,  c.  1. 

Areius,  the  Platonist,  was  a  man  of  equal 
worth  and  knowledge  with  Athenodorus,  but 
he  professed  a  milder  philosophy,  and  one  which 
was  more  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Though  a  native  of  Alexandria,  he  had  escaped 
the  moral  contagion  of  that  Ucentioas  town. 
When  Egypt  was  subdued  by  Au|fustus,  the 
conqueror  entered  Alexandria,  holding  Areius 
by  the  hand ;  and,  in  the  harangue  which  he 
delivered  to  the  inhabitants  ftrom  his  tribunal, 
informed  them  that  he  spwired  their  town  partly 
for  the  sake  of  Areius,  bis  own  friend  ana  their 
fellow-citizen.  Yet,  mild  as  were  the  temper 
and  philosophy  of  this  Platonist,  he  strongly 
urgea  Augustus  to  destroy  Csesario,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  fortifying 
his  opinion  by  a  line  in  Homer : — 

'Ovic  dyoBop  vaiXvKoipaviri'  lit  Koipavof  liTtiy— 

which  Areius  thus  converted : — 

'Omr  dyaSop  voXttxaiaaprn'  iis  Roio-ofWf  If  a. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Egypt,  Areius 
followed  him  to  Rome.  The  empress  Livia,  in 
the  commencement  of  her  {j^ief  for  the  loss  of 
her  son  Drusus,  admitted  him  as  a  visiter,  and 
acknowledged  that  her  sorrows  were  much  as- 
suaged by  the  topics  of  consolation  which  he 
suggestea.  He  was  also  patronised  by  Maece- 
nas, in  whose  house  he  frequently  resided. 
Ihinlop. 

Arsllits,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesses  in 
the  form  of  his  mistresses.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Areopaoitjb,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near  Athens, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  aoeot  wayos,  the  kill 
of  Mars.  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated 
seat  of  justice  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  that  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  first  established  it;  while  others  give 
the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon. 
The  number  of  judges  that  composed  this  au- 
gust assembly  is  not  known.  They  have  been 
limited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and 
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tunes  to  a  greater  number.  The  most  worthy 
and  religious  of  the  Athenians  were  admitted  as 
members,  and  such  archons  as  had  discharged 
their  duty  with  care  and  faithfulness.  If  any 
of  them  were  convicted  of  immorality,  if  they 
had  used  any  indecent  language,  they  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held 
in  the  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a 
judge  of  the  Areopagus  always  was  for  life. 
The  Areopagites  look  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour;  and  particu- 
larly of  idleness,  which  th^  deemed  the  cause 
of  all  vice.  They  watched  over  the  laws,  and 
they  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry;  they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  vir- 
tuous, and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
sach  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or  slighted 
the  celebration  of  the  holv  mysteries.  They  al- 
wajTs  sat  in  the  onen  air,  oecause  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  muraer ;  and  by  their  laws  it  was 
not  permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser 
to  be  both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom 
also  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same 
house  with  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding 
innocent  blood.  They  always  heard  causes  and 
passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  delendant  by  seeing  thenL  Whatever 
caases  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
eloquence  should  charm  their  ears  and  corrupt 
their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the  most  just  and 
most  mipertial  decisions,  and  their  sentence  was 
deeined  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its 
justice.  The  Areopagites  generally  sat  on  the 
97th,  28th,  and  29ih  day  of  ever}[  month.  Their 
authority  continued  in  its  original  state  till 
Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance  amonff 
them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  consequence  and 
destroy  their  power.  From  that  time,  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Areo- 
pagites were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
virlae  and  justice;  and  when  they  censured  the 
debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family  of 
Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a  reiorm  in  Athens,  they  must 
begin  at  home. 

Aheta,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius,  who  mar- 
ried Dion.  She  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  PliU. 
0i  Dion. 

Ahbtjbub,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
mquisitive  after  the  operations  of  nature.  His 
treatise  on  agues  has  been  much  admired.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  fol.  1736. 
•  AaETApmLA,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  Nicocraies  murdered  her  husband 
to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was  so  attached 
to  Melanippus,  that  she  endeavoured  to  poison 
Nicocratffi?,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother  Lysander,  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Lysander  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother, 
upon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
in  the  lea.  After  this  she  retired  to  a  private 
station.  PhU.  de  VirttU.  IifiUier.-^Piayaan.S, 
c.  38. 

ARcrlLEa,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands. 
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Areus,  L  a  king  of  Sputa,  pnfemd  m  the 
succession  to  Cleonynins,  brother  of  Aerolat«i| 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus*  He 
assisted  Athena  when  Antiffonos  besieged  it, 
and  died  at  Corinth.  P«iu«  3,  e.  6.— Pte/.^— — 
II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  soceeeded  his  fiuher 
Acrotatus  3d,  and  was  succeed^  by  his  son 
heanidaSf  son  of  Cleonymus. 

AaojEcs,  and  Aboeus,  a  son  of  Perdiceaa^ 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.    Justin.  7,  c.  L     Vid.  Part  L 

AaoATHdNroa,  a  long  of  Tartessus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Plin.  7,  e.  &,  lived  130  years,  and 
300  according  to  Sal.  3,  v.  396. 

AaoiA,  dhughter  of  Adraatos,  mamed  Poly- 
nices,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender* 
ness.  When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
buried  his  body  in  the  nijght  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pious  action  she  was 
punished  with  death.  Theseus  revoiged  her 
death  by  killing  Creon.  Hygin.  fab.  €9  and 
T2.-^8tat,  neb.  12. 

Aaoiuus,  a  favourite  youth  of  Paiisania% 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king  to  the  Ephori  C.  N^,  in 
Pom. 

Argius,  a  steward  of  (Salba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardcna. 
TacU.  ma.  1,  c  49. 

Aria,  the  wife  of  Psptus  Cecinna,  of  Padua, 
a  Roman  senator  who  was  accused  of  eonapinh 
cy  against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by 
sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she 
stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  swofd  to  her 
husband,  who  followed  her  example.  Pim,  7. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

Arleds,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviviuff  army  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  C«- 
naza.  He  made  peace  with  Artazerxes.  JG^ 
nopk. 

Ariabines.  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  mm  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

Aruratbes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  his  exuedition  against 
Egypt,  where  he  acquired  mucB  glory.— His 
nephew,  the  2d  of  that  name,  defendea  his  king- 
dom against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alejan- 
der;  but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  331  B.  C. Hn 

son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre, 
and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conouoering  Amyntas,  the  Macedo- 
nian general.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

A  riamnes. Ariarathes  the  4th,  succeeded  his 

father  Ariamnt^,and  married  Stratonice,dau^b- 
ter  of  Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  230,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  6th,  a  prince 
who  married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  m  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  agadnst  the  Ro- 
mans. Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes 
saved  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  paying  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the 
instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamus^— -His  son, 
the  6th  of  that  name,  called  PkHmter,  from 
his  piety,  succeeded  him  166B.  C.  An  alUasos 
with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against  the  fidse 
claims  that  were  laid  to  his  crown  hv  one  of 
the  favourites  of  Demetrius,  Idng  or  Sytia. 
He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  T 
and  asaieted  his  firiandB  of  Romei  i 
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,  thB  nMUpcr  of  Pergtnras ;  Imt  he  was 
killed  in  the  war  B.  C.  130,  lea^iDgsix  children, 
ire  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  Borviving 
wife  Laodlee.<— ^The  only  one  who  escaped, 
Ariarathes  7th,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
aAer  married  Laodiee,  the  sister  of  Mithridates 
Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was 
nnrdered  by  an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which 
his  widow  Laodiee  gave  herself  anci  kingdom 
to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates 
made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  The  young  king,  who 
was  the  8th  pf  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made 
war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by 
whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late 
monarch's  brother,  Ariarathes  9(h,  king;  but 
Mithridates  expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own 
son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  Nicomedes  or  Bithjmia,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  in  the  af- 
ftirs  of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to 
make  the  country  free ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
demanded  a  king,  and  received  Anooarzanes, 
B.  C.  91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his 
brother  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  10th}  but  his  title  was  dispute 
hv  Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Ar- 
enelans,  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony,  who 
was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties, 
decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna<;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  jrield  in  favour  of  Archelaos, 
the  second  son  of  Gtaphyra,  B.  C.  36.  Diod. 
IS.— Justin.  13  and  2B.--Slrab.  13. 

AaiDfius,  I.  a  companion  ofCvrusthe  young- 
er. Afler  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

surviving  Greeks  in  their  return,    uiod. II. 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  aAer  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  Roxane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alexan- 
der, brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Aridaeus  had  not  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  senses ;  and  therefore  Perdiccas, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  their  connexion.  He  was  seven 
years  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  and 
was  put  to  death,  with  his  wife  fiurydice,  by 
Olympias.    Justin.  9,  c.  B.—Diod, 

Arimazss,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
i^ho  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
and  was  exposed  on  a  cro^  with  his  friends  and 
relations.    Curt.  7,  c.  11. 

Ariobarzanes,  I.  a  man  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia by  the  Romans,  afler  the  troubles, 
which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  sub- 
tided.  Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  king- 
dom, but  the  Romans  restored  him.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  fought  at 
Pharsalia  against  J.  Cossar.  He  and  his  king- 
dom were  preserved  by  means  of  Cicero.  Cic. 
B^  ad  Attic,  ep.  ^d.—Horai.  ep.  6.  v.  38.— FZor. 

X  c.  5. n.  A  satrap  of  Phrygia,  who,  afler 

&e  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Pontw,  and  kept  it  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
wassoooeededbythesonofMiuuridates.  Diod, 


17.— ni.  A  general  of  Darius,  who  defended 
the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000  foot  against  Alex- 
auder.  After  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Ma« 
cedonians,  he  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  city  of  Persepolis.    Diod.  H.—Ouri.  4  and 

5. ^i  V.  A  Mede  of  elegant  stature  and  great 

prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointed  to  settle 
the  troubles  of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

AriobcanDes,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  general  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians.    Pint,  in  Cim. 

Ariomardus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  BsrO' 
da.  7,  c.  78. 

Arion,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  son 
of  Cylos,  of  Methymna,  m  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense  riches  by 
his  profession.  Some  time  afler  he  wished  to 
revisit  his  country ;  and  the  sailors  of  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  resolved  to  murder  him, 
to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was  carrying  to 
Lesbos.  Arion  begged  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  plav  some  melodious  tune ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  nad  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 
him*  safe  on  his  back  to  Taenarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  order- 
ed all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Htfgin.  fab.  l94.^Skrodot.  1,  c.  33  and  24.— 
jEtian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  iS.—Ital.  Ih^Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  86,  v.  n.—Plut.  in  Symp.  Vid. 
Part  HI. 

Ariovistos,  a  king  of  Germany,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When  Caesar 
was  in  Gaul,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men. 
C(BS.  in  Bell.  OaU.— Tacit.  4.  Hist. 

ARiffT^NtTus,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beautifully  edited  by  Abresch.  Zwolto, 
1749. 

Ari8tao5ra8,  I.  a  writer  who  composed  a 

hi.story  of  EgyP^-    -P^*»-  36,  c.  12. II.  A 

son-in-law  of  Histiaeus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who 
revolted  from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians 
against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  ex- 
asperated the  king,  that  every  evening  before 
supper,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.  Bero^ 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  S.--Polyan.  1,  c.  14. 

Aristarchtts,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons.  He  was  famous  for  his  criti- 
cal powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  cri- 
tics were  called  Aristarchi.  He  wrote  above 
800  commentaries  on  different  authors,  much 
esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
dropsical,  upon  wnich  he  starved  himself,  and 
died  in  his  72d  year,  B.  C.  157.  He  left  two 
sons,  called  Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras,  both 
famous  for  their  stupidity.  Horat.  de  Art.  poet, 
V.  499.— Oruf.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  ^.—Cic. 
ad  Pam.  3,  ep.  11.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  14.— Qiti»- 

til.  10,  c.  I. II.  A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  0.    He  composed 

70  tragedies,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded 

with  the  prize.    One  of  them,  called  Achilles, 
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was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Ennios. 

Suidas. IIL  An  astronomer  of  Samoa,  who 

first  supposed  that  the  earth  turned  round  its 
axis,  and  revolved  round  the  sun.  This  doc- 
trine nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  ac^ 
cused  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares. 
He  maintained  that  the  sun  was  nineteen  times 
lUrther  distant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
and  that  the  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 
elobe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
oiameter  of  the  sun  six  or  seven  times  more 
than  that  of  the  earth.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourished  is  not  precisely  known.  His  treatise 
CD  the  lar^ness  and  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  extant,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1688. 

AusTEAs,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  .seven  vears  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  54o  years  after  to 
the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and  com- 
manded them  to  raise  him  a  siaiue  near  the 
temple  of  A|k>Uo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  Berodot.  4, 
c  13.— fifirai.  U.—Max.  TVf .  22. 

AairriDSs,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,whose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Just.  He  was 
rival  to  Themistocles,  by  whose  influence  he 
was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484 ;  but  be- 
fore six  years  of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mander with  Pausanias  against  Mardonius, 
who  was  defeated  at  Plataea.  He  died  so  poor, 
that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed 
at  the  public  charge ;  and  his  two  daughters, 
on  account  of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a 
dowry  from  the  public  treasury  when  they  were 
come  to  marriageable  years.  Poverty,  however, 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  fhmily  of  Aristides,  for 
the  grandson  was  f«en  in  the  public  streets,  get- 
ting his  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  When 
he  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  opponent 
had  done  to  Aristides.  "  Mention  the  wrongs 
you  have  received,"  replied  the  equitable  Athe- 
nian; "  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is 
yours,  and  not  mine."     C.  Nep.  ^  PhU.  in 

vUd. II.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fonder  of 

stories  and  of  anecdotes  than  of  truth.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  fortieth 

volume  has  been  quoted  by  PUU.  in  Parall. 

III.  A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  one  of  whose  pieces 
Attains  offered  6000  sesterces.    Plin.  7  and  35. 

IV.  A  Greek  orator,  who  wrote  50  orations. 

"When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelias, 
that  the  emperor  ordered  the  city  immediately 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  statne  was  in  consequence 
raised  to  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  hymns 
in  prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 
apologues,  panegyrics,  and  harangues;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1722,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size,  in  12mo.  3  vols. 

of  Canterus  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. V.  A  man 

of  Locris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  weazel. 
^lian.  V.  H.  14. 

Aristillitb,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
flchool.  who,  about  300  years  B.  C,  attempted, 
with  Timocharis,  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
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different  ataxa  in  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  Urn 
course  of  the  planets. 

Anisno,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who.  by  the  anp^ 
port  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
seized  the  government  of  his  country,  and  madt 
himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  himself  wtak 
defeated  by  Sylla.    Z^v.8I,  83. 

AaisTfppuB,  L  the  elder,  a  i^ilosopber  of  Cv- 
rene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of  tae 
Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself 
fur  his  epicurean  voluptaomaaess,  in  siqmort  of 
which  he  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  a  nistoiy 
of  Libya.  When  travelling  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  away 
the  money  they  carried,  as  too  burdensome; 
On  another  occasion,  discovering  that  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to  pirates,  he  de- 
signedly threw  his  property  into  toe  sea,  addine, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  lose  it  than  his  life. 
Many  of  his  sayings  and  mwrims  are  recorded 
by  Diogenes,  in  his  life.    Bomsr.  S^  Sat.  3,  v. 

100. II.  His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 

called  tXe  ytnunf^er^  was  a  warm  defender  of  his 

3>inions,  and  supported  that  the  principles  of 
1  thinss  were  pain  and  pleasure.    He  floo- 

rished  atwut  363  years  B.  C. IIL  A.  tyrant 

of  Argos,  whose  Ufe  was  one  continued  series 
of  apprehension.  He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan, 
in  a  battle  against  Arafus,  B.  C.  242.    Di4fg. 

Ari8Tocl£a,  a  beautiful  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strabo,  as  she  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Callisthenes,  and 
was  equally  admired  by  Straba  The  two  rivals 
so  furiously  contended  for  her  hand,  that  she 
died  during  their  quarrel;  upon  which  Strabo 
killed  himself,  and  Callisthenes  was  never  seen 
after.    PhU,  in  AnuU, 

Aristocles,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mes- 
senia,  who  revieweci,  in  a  treatise  on  philoso- 
phy, the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  The 
i4th  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  &c.  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  books 
on  morals. 

Aristoclides,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenns,  who, 
because  he  could  not  win  the  affection  of  Stym- 
phalis,  killed  her  and  her  father;  upon  wnich 
all  Arcadia  took  up  arms,  and  destroyed  the 
murderer. 

AaisTocRATBs,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects  for  ofiering  violence  to  the 

priestess  of  Diana.    Paus.  8,  c  5. IL  His 

grandson  of  ihe  same  name  was  stoned  to  death 
for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  his 

Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  682.    Id.  ibid, IIL 

A  Greek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchus.  PluL 
in  Lifc. 

ARisTOD&Mas,  I.  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidee.  He,  with  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, conquered  it,  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  1104  vears  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom  he  bad 
the  twins  Procles  and  Eurysthenes.  He  was 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  I^au^tum,  though 
some  say  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Fhocis.  Pam. 
2,  c.  18,  1.  3,  c.  1  and  le.-^Berodd.  7,  c.  901  L 

8,  c.  131. IL  A  king  of  Messenia,  who 

maintained  a  famous  war  against  Sparta.  After 
some  losses,  he  recovered  his  strength,  and  ef- 
fectually defeated  the  enemy's  forces.    Aristo- 
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demus  put  his  daughter  to  death  for  the  good  o^ 
his  country.  Being  afterwards  persecuted  in  a 
dream  by  her  manes,  he  lulled  himself,  after  a 
reign  oi  six  years  and  some  months,  in  which 
he  nad  obtained  much  military  glory,  B.  C.  724. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  his  countrymen, 
who  did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only 
invested  Damis,  one  of  his  friends,  with  abso- 
lute power  to  continue  the  war.  which  was  at 
last  terminat^dj  after  much  bloodshed  and  many 

losses  on  bothi  sides.    Paus.  in  Msssen. III, 

A  Spartan,  who  taught  the  children  of  Pausa- 

nias. IV.  A  man  who  was  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  Pompey. 

ARiBTOGENEa,  1.  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonatas,  kmg  of  Macedonia. II.  A 

Thrasian  who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  two  celebrated 
friends  of  Athens,  who,  by  their  joint  efforts, 
delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisisiratidaj,  B.  C.  510.  They  received  immor- 
tal honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  sta- 
tues raised  to  their  memory.  These  statues 
were  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  when  he  took 
Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton  was  so 
secretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  carried  into  exe- 
cution, that  it  is  said  a  courtesan  bit  her  tongue 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  PaiLs. 
1,  c.  2d,—Herodot.  5,  c.  ^b.—PliU.  de  10,  Orat. 

An  Athenian  orator,  sumamed  Canis^  for 

his  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hyperides,  and  Thra- 
syllus.    Paus, 

AristomIchus,  I.  the  son  of  Cleodaeua,  and 
grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Cres- 
phontes,  Temenus,  and  Aristodemus,  called 
Heraclidse,  conquered  Peloponnesus.    Paus.  2, 

c.  7, 1.  3,  c,  l5.-^Herodot,  6,  7  and  8. IL  A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Ar> 
gos,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.    Paus.  2,  c.  8. 

Aristcmenes,  I.  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 

Macedonians.     Cwrt.  4.  c.  1. IL  A  famous 

general  of  Messenia,  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  Lacedaemonian  yoke, 
under  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  30 

gears.  He  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some 
nartan  women,  whom  his  soldiers  had  attempt- 
ed ;  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  car- 
ried to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his 
cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty.  He  refus- 
ed to  assume  the  title  of  king,  hut  was  satisfied 
with  that  of  commander^  Ele  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Just,  from  his  equity,  to  which  he  join- 
ed the  true  valour,  sagacity  and  perseverance 
of  a  general.  He  often  entered  Sparta  with- 
out being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  esca|3ed 
from  them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a  third 
time,  he  was  unfortunately  killed^  and  his  body 
being  opened,  his  heart  was  found  all  covered 
with  hair.  He  died  671  years  B.  C.  and  it  is 
said  that  he  left  dramatical  pieces  behind  him. 
Diod.  15. — Paus.  in  Messen. 

Ariston,  I.  the  son  of  Agasicles,  king  of 

Sparta. II.   A  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who, 

being  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
the  Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  was  taken  and  put  to  death.    Curt.  4  c.  9. 
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III.  A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeoo 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  divinity  is  unintelligible.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  fell 
too  powerfully  upon  his  bald  bead.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuality.    Diog, 

ARibTONiccs,  L  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  concu- 
bine of  Ephesus,  126  B.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus  had 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  stran- 
gled in  prison.    Justin,  36,  c.  4  -^Flor.  2,  c.  20. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who 

wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  be- 
sides a  treatise  on  the  Musseum  established  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

Aristophanes,  I.  Of  Aristophanes  antiquity 
supplies  us  with  few  notices,  and  thQ3e  of  doubt- 
ful credit.  The  most  likely  account  makes  him 
the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  ^gina ;  and 
therefore  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  not  a  na- 
tural, citizen  of  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes 
directed  his  attention  to  the  political  situation 
and  occurrences  of  Athens.  His  second  record- 
ed comedy,  the  Babylonians^  was  aimed  against 
Cleon,  and,  his  third,  the  AchamtanSy  turns 
upon  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war— then 
in  its  sixth  year — and  the  advantage  of  a  speedy 
peace.  His  talents  and  address  soon  gave  him 
amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen;  as 
Cleon  felt  to  his  cost,  the  succeeding  year  on  the 
representation  of  the  EquUes.  The  fame  of 
Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  ad- 
mitted the  popular  dramatist  to  his  court  and 
patronage :  but  his  invitations  were  steadilv  re- 
fused by  the  independent  Athenian.  In  B.  C. 
423,  the  sophists  felt  the  weight  of  his  lash,  for 
in  that  year  he  produced,though  unsuccessfully, 
his  Nubes.  The  vulgar  notion  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  accusation  in  thecrimiDal 
court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  the  leagued 
accomplke  of  Melitus,has  of  late  been  frequent- 
ly and  satisfactorily  refuted.  The  simple  con- 
sideration that  twenty-four  years  intervened 
l)etween  the  representation  of  the  Nubes  and 
the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient  an.swer 
to  any  such  charge.  In  fact,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  become  acquainted,  and  occa- 
sionally meeting  together  on  the  best  terms. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the 
time,  his  reputed  doctrines,  and  his  constantlv 
consorting  with  notorious  sophists,  along  with* 
the  marked  singularity  of  his  face,  figure,  and 
manners,so  well  adapted  to  comic  mimicry ,were 
doubtless  the  main  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
him  as  the  sophistic  Coryphaeus.  In  the  Peace 
and  the  hysist/rata  Aristophanes  again  reverts 
to  politics  and  the  Peloponnesian  war :  in  the 
Wasps^  the  Birds^  and  the  EccUsiazusce,  he 
takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
state ;  in  the  T^esmophariazusa,  and  the  Ran<e, 
he  attacks  Euripides  and  discusses  the  drama; 
whilst  in  the  Pt/utus  he  presents  us  with  a  ■ 
specimen  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Eleven  of 
his  comedies  are  still  extant  out  of  upwards  of 
sixty,  Aristophanes,  during  the  whole  of  his 
361 
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euncr,  had  a  nnmeroas  body  of  rival  com- 
edians to  oppose.  EcpkantideSf  PisafidtTf  Col- 
htu,  Hermii^puSf  AfyrtilM,  LynmachM^  l^^, 
Lnu&nj  and  PantacUSj  besides  the  more  cele- 
brated writers  whom  we  have  noticed  above, 
were  aliule  his  seniors;  ArisUmeneSf  Amcip- 
siaSy  T^kdidei^  FkereeraUSj  Plaio^  DiocUs, 
SannyriOj  PhUfUius,  PhilonideSy  SSiraUii,  and 
TMeopompuSf  with  several  others,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  iu  all,  were  somewhat  his  iuniors ; 
with  must  of  whom  Aristophanes  iiad  to  con- 
tend in  the  course  of  his  dramatic  exhibitions. 
Of  these  poets  little  is  leA  us  beyond  their  names 
and  a  few  isolated  (ra^ents.  Yet  Plato,  Phe- 
recrates,  and  Philonides  were  men  of  superior 
talent.  With  Theopompus.  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386,  closes  the  list  of  the  Old  Come- 
dians. Although  among  the  extant  works  of 
Ari8to]^ane8  we  have  some  of  his  earliest,  yet 
all  bear  the  marks  of  eqnal  maturity.  Bat  he 
had  ItHig  been  preparing  himself  in  silence  for 
the  exercise  oihis  an,  which  he  represents  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  art ;  nay  out  of  mo- 
desty, (or  according  to  his  own  expression,  like 
a  young  girl  who  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
in  secret,  intrusts  it  to  the  care  of  another,)  he 
at  first  had  his  labours  brought  out  under  an- 
other person's  name.  He  first  appeared  in  his 
own  character,  in  his  Knights;  and  here  he 
maintained  the  boldness  of  a  comedian  in  full 
measure,  by  hazarding  a  capital  attack  on  the 
popular  opinion.  Its  object  was  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  Cleon,  who,  after  Pericles, 
stood  at  the  head  of  all  state  affairs,  who  was  a 

Promoter  of  the  war,  a  worthless  vulgar  person, 
nt  the  idol  of  the  infatuated  people.    His  only 
adversaries  were  those  more  wealthy  men  of 

Sroperty,  who  formed  the  class  of  Knights: 
lese  Aristophanes  blends  with  his  party  in  the 
strongest  manner,  by  making  them  his  chorus. 
He  had  the  prudence  no  where  to  name  Cleon, 
but  merely  to  describe  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Yet,  fh>m  fear  of  Cleon's  faction, 
no  mask-maker  dared  to  make  a  copvof  his  face ; 
the  poet  therefore  resolved  to  play  the  part  him- 
self, merely  painting  his  face.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived what  tumults  the  performanq^  excited 
among  the  collected  populace ;  yet  the  bold  and 
skilful  efTorts  of  the  poet  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  his  piece  gained  the  prize.  Scarcely 
any  of  his  comedies  is  more  political  and  histo- 
rical ;  it  is  also  almost  irresistibly  powerful  as  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation :  it  is  truly 
a  philij^ic  drama.  It  is  only  after  the  storm 
of  jeenng  sarcasms  has  wasted  its  fury,  that 
droller  scenes  follow ;  and  droll  scenes  they  are 
indeed,  where  the  two  demagogue^;,  the  leather- 
cntter  (that  is  to  say,  Cleon,)  and  his  antagonist 
the  sausage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecies, 
and  by  dainties,  vie  with  each  other  in  wooing 
the  favour  of  the  old  dotard  Demo;,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  people ;  and  the  play  ends  with 
a  triumph  almost  touchingly  joyous,  where  the 
scene  changes  from  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  Propylspa; 
and  Demos,wondrouslv  restored  to  youth,  comes 
forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old  Athenians,  and, 
'  together  with  his  vouthftil  vigour,  has  recovered 
the  old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon.  With 
the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  of 
those  on  Euripides,  whom  he  fVequently  singles 
out,  the  other  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  not  so 
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exclusively  directed  against  individoalsL  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  a  general,  and  often  a 
very  important  aim,  of  which,  notwithstanding 
all  his  roundabout  way»— his  extravagant  di- 
gressions, and  heterogeneous  interpolations,  the 
poet  never  loses  sight.  The  Peace,  the  Achar- 
nians  and  Lysistiata,  under  various  turns  of  ex- 
pression, recommend  peace ;  the  Ecclesiazusae, 
the  Thesmophoriazusae,  and  again  the  Lysis- 
trata,  besides  their  other  purposes,  are  satires  on 
the  conditions  and  manners  of  the  female  sex. 
The  Clouds  ridicule  the  metaphysics  of  the  so- 
phists ;  the  Wasps,  the  mania  of  the  Athenians 
for  lawsuits  and  trials ;  the  Frogs  treat  of  the 
decline  of  traffic  art;  Plutus  is  an  allegoiy  on 
the  unequal  cTistribution  of  wealth  f  the  Birds 
are  seemingly  the  most  purposeless  of  all,  and 
for  that  very  reason  one  of  the  most  delightful 
The  Peace  oegins  in  an  extremely  sprightly  and 
lively  manner :  the  peace-loving  Trygaeus  riding 
to  heaven  on  the  back  of  a  dung-beetle,  in  the 
manner  of  Bellerophon :  War,  a  wild  ei>nt, 
who,  with  his  comrade  RioL  is  the  sole  inhabit- 
ant of  Olympus,  in  place  oi  all  the  other  goci^ 
and  is  pounding  the  cities  in  a  huge  mortar,  in 
which  operation  he  uses  the  most  famous  gene- 
rals as  his  pestles :  the  goddess  of  peace  buried 
in  a  deep  well,  wnence  she  is  hauled  up  with 
ropes  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Greek 
nations :  all  these  inventions,  which  are  alike 
ingenious  and  fantastic,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasant  efiect.  But  afterwards 
the  poetry  does  not  maintain  an  e^uai  elevntion : 
nothing  more  remains  but  to  sacrifice  and  make 
feasts  to  the  restored  goddess  of  peace,  while 
the  pressing  visits  of  such  persons  as  found  their 
advantage  m  the  war,  form  indeed  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment, though  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise.  We 
have  here  one  example,  among  several  others, 
which  shows  that  the  old  comedians  not  only 
altered  the  scenes  in  the  intervals,  while  the 
stage  was  empty,  but  even  when  an  actor  was 
stiU  in  sight  The  scene  here  changes  from  a 
spot  in  Attica  to  Olympus,  while  Trygaeus  on 
his  beetle  hangs  aloft  in  air,  and  calls  out  to  the 
machine-manager  to  take  care  that  he  does  not 
break  his  neck.  His  subsequent  descent  into 
the  orchestra  denotes  his  return  to  earth.  The 
liberties  taken  by  the  tragedians,  according  as 
their  subject  might  require  it,  in  respect  of  the 
unities  of  place  and  time,  on  which  the  modems 
lay  so  foolish  a  stress,  might  be  overlooked :  the 
boldness  with  which  the  old  comedian  subjects 
these  mere  externalities  to  his  humorous  caprice 
is  so  striking,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  most  snort- 
sighted  :  and  yet,  in  none  of  the  treatises  on  the 
constitution  or  the  Greek  stage  has  it  been  pro- 
perly noticed.  The  Acbamians,  a  play  of  an 
earlier  date,  seems  to  us  much  more  excellent 
than  the  Peace,  for  the  continual  progress  and 
the  ever-heightening  wit,  which  at  last  ends  in 
a  really  bacchanalian  revelry.  Dioeopolis,  the 
honest  citizen,  enraged  at  the  false  pretexts  with 
which  the  people  are  put  off,  and  all  terms  of 
peace  thwarted,  sends  an  embassy  to  Lacede- 
mon,  and  concludes  a  separate  peace  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Now  he  returns  into  the  coun- 
try, and,  in  spite  of  all  dislurt)ances,  makes  an 
enclosure  before  his  house,  within  which  there 
is  peace  and  free  market  for  the  nekhbontinr 
people,  while  the  rest  of  the  ooiDiti7  IS  haraaM 
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If  te  war.  The  blessings  of  peace  are  exhi- 
luted  in  the  most  palpal^e  maoDer  for  hongry 
maws  i  the  (at  Boeotian  bhngs  his  eels  and  pool- 
try  for  barter,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  bat 
feasting  and  revelling.  Lamachus,  the  famous 
general^  who  lives  on  the  other  side,  is  sum- 
moned, by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontier;  while  Dicasopolis  is 
invited  by  his  neighbours  to  partake  of  a  feast, 
to  which  each  brings  his  contribution.  The 
preparations  of  arms,  and  the  preparations  in 
the  kitchen,  now  go  on  with  equal  diligence 
and  despatch  on  both  sides:  here  they  fetch  the 
lance,  there  the  spit ;  here  the  armour,  there  the 
wine-can ;  here  they  fasten  the  crest  on  the  hel- 
met, there  they  pluck  thrushes.  Shortly  after- 
wards^ Lamachus  returns  with  broken  head  and 
crippled  foot,  supported  by  two  comrades;  on 
the  other  side,  Dicaeopolis,  drunk,  and  led  by 
two  good-natured  damsels.  The  lamentations 
of  the  one  are  continually  mimicked  and  derid- 
ed by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  and  with  this 
contrast,  which  is  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point,  the  play  ends.  The  Lysistrata  bears  so 
evil  a  character,  that  we  must  miUce  but  fugitive 
mention  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hot  em- 
bers. The  women,  aceordin?  to  the  poet's  in- 
vention, have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  by  a 
severe  resolution,  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  peace.  Under  the  guidance  of  their 
clever  chieftain,  they  organize  a  conspiracy  for 
this  end  through  aU  Greece,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  possession,  in  Athens,  of  the  fortified 
Acropolis.  The  terrible  plij^ht  into  which  the 
husbands  are  reduced  by  this  separation,  occa- 
sions the  most  ridiculous  sceoes;  amba^adors 
come  from  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
peace  is  concluded  with  the  greatest  despatch  un* 
der  the  direction  of  the  clever  Lysistrata.  In 
spite  of  all  the  bold  indecencies  which  the  play 
contains,  its  purpose,  divested  of  these,  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  mnocent ;  the  longing  for  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  which  were  so  often  inter- 
rupted b^jT  the  absence  of  the  men,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  thLf  unhappy  war  which  was  ruining  all 
Greece.  The  honest  coarseness  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  in  particular,  is  inimitably  well 
portrayed.  The  Ecclesiazusae ;  also  a  govern- 
ment of  women,  but  much  more  corrupt  than  the 
former.  The  women,  disguised  as  men,  steal  in- 
to the  assembly,  and  by  means  of  this  surreptiti- 
ous majority ,ordain  a  new  constitution,  in  wnich 
there  is  to  be  a  community  of  goods  and  wives. 
This  is  a  satire  upon  the  ideal  republics  of  the 
philosophers  ,with  laws  like  these ;  such  as  Pro- 
tagoras had  projected  before  Plato's  time.  This 
pUy,  in  our  opinion,  labours  under  the  same 
faults  as  the  Peace :  the  introduction,  the  private 
assembly  of  the  women,  the  description  of  the 
assembly,  are  all  treated  in  a  masterly  style ;  but 
towards  the  middle  it  comes  to  a  stand-still. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  show  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  communities,  especially 
from  the  community  of  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  nghts  in  love  for  the  old  and 
n gly,  as  for  the  young  and  beautiful.  This  con- 
fusion is  pleasant  enough,  bat  it  turns  too  much 
upon  one  continually  repeated  joke.  The  old 
auegoric  comedy,  in  general,  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  its  nrogress.  when  a  per- 
son begins  with  tumlnff  the  world  upside  down, 
ofeovffetha  ithtngest  mdividual  incidents  will 


result,  but  they  are  apt  to  ^3pear  petty  compared 
with  tne  decisive  strokes  ot  wit  in  the  commence- 
ment The  play  called  the  Thesmophoriazusas, 
has  a  proper  intrigue,  a  knot  which  is  not  untied 
till  quite  at  the  end,  and  in  this  it  possesses  a 
great  advantage.  Euripides,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  misogyny  or  his  tragedies,  is  accus- 
ed and  sentenced  to  condign  punishment  at  the 
festival  of  the  Thesmophona,  at  which  women 
alone  might  be  present.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  excite  the  effeminate  poet  Agathon  to  such 
an  adventure,Euripides  disguises  his  brother-in- 
law  Mnesilochus,  a  mannow  advanced  in  years, 
in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  this  shape  he 
may  plead  his  cause.  Tne  manner  in  which  he 
does  tnis,  renders  him  suspected,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  is  a  man ;  he  flees  to  an  altar,  and  for 
greater  security  against  their  persecution,  he 
snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  a  woman,,and 
threatens  to  kill  it  if  they  do  not  let  him  alone. 
As  he  is  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  out  to  be 
only  a  wine-skin  dressed  up  in  child's  clothes. 
Then  comes  Euripides  under  various  forms  to 
rescue  his  friend ;  now  he  is  Menelaus,  who 
finds  his  wife  Helen  in  Egypt ;  now  Echo,  help- 
ing the  chained  Andromache  to  complain ;  now 
Perseus,  about  to  release  her  from  ner  bonds. 
At  last  ne  frees  Mnesilochus,  who  hi  fastened 
to  a  kind  of  pillory,  by  disguising  himself  as  a 
procuress,  and  enticing  away  the  officer,  a  sim- 
ple barbarian,  who  is  guardi^  him,  by  the 
charms  of  a  flute-playing  ^rl.  These  parodied 
scenes,  composed  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  tragedies,  are  inimitable.  Everywhere  in 
this  poet,  the  instant  Eurii)ides  comes  into  play, 
we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  clever- 
est ana  most  cutting  ridicule :  as  though  the 
mind  of  Aristophanes  possessed  quite  a  specific 
talent  for  decomposing  the  poetnr  of  this  trage- 
dian into  comedy.  The  play  of  the  Clouds  is 
very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part  has  not 
been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  It  is 
intended  to  snow,  that  the  propensity  to  philos- 
ophical subtilties,  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Athenians  were  neglected,  that  speculation  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  by  sophistical  slight,  in  particu- 
lar, all  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles,  and  the 
weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off  victo- 
rious. The  Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the 
chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet  personifi- 
ed, and.  no  doubt  dressed  them  out  strangely 
enough)  are  an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical 
thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of 
experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite 
form  and  substance,  in  the  region  of  possibilities. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Aristophanic 
wit,  in  general,  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  literal 
s^nse,  and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. Thus,  it  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  a 
propensity  to  idle,  unintelligible  dreams,  that  he 
walks  in  air,  and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at 
his  first  appearance  descends  from  the  air  in  his 
basket.  Whether  this  description  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  him  is  another  question :  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
was  very  idealistic,  and  not  so  much  confined  to 
popular  usefulness  as  Xenophon  would  have  us 
oelieve.  But  why  did  Aristophanes  imbody 
the  metaphysics  of  the  sophists  m  the  person  of 
Socrates,  himself,  in  fact,  a  decided  antagonist 
of  the  sophists  7  Perham  there  was  some  perw 
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sonal  dislike  at  the  bottom ;  we  must  not  attempt 
to  justify  him  on  this  score,  but  the  choice  of  the 
name  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  excellence  of 
the  fiction.  Aristophanes  declares  this  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  or  all  his  works,  though,  In 
this  expression  indeed,  he  must  not  be  exactly 
taken  at  his  word.  He  unhesitatingly  allows 
himself  on  every  occasion  the  most  unbounded 
praises  of  himself;  this  also  seems  to  belong  to 
the  unrestrained  license  of  comedy.  The  play 
of  the  Clouds,  it  m^y  be  added,  was  unfavour- 
ably received  at  its  performance ;  it  was  twice 
exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prize,  but  with- 
out success.  The  play  of  the  Frogs,  as  already 
mentioned,  turns  upon  the  decline  uf  tragic  art. 
Euripides  was  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  and 
Agathon ;  there  remained  none  but  second-rate 
tragedians.  Bacchus  misses  Euripides,  and 
wishes  to  fetch  him  back  from  the  infernal  world. 
In  this  he  imitates  Hercules,  but  though  equip- 
ped with  the  lion-hide  and  club  of  that  hero,  he 
IS  very  unlike  him  in  character,  and  as  a  das- 
tardly voluptuary,  gives  rise  to  much  hiughter. 
Here  we  may  see  the  boldness  of  the  comedian 
in  the  right  point  of  view;  he  does  not  scruple 
to  attack  the  guardian  god  of  his  own  art,  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  the  play  was  exhibited.  It  was 
the  common  belief  that  the  gods  understood  fun 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  rows 
himself  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  the 
frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with  their  unmelodi- 
ous  croaking.  The  proper  chorus,  however, 
consists  of  the  shades  of  the  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  odes  of  wonderful 
t)eauty  are  assigned  to  them,  ^schylus  had  at 
first  assumed  the  ira^c  throne  in  the  lower 
world,  but  now  Euripides  is  for  thrasting  him 
off  it.  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  de- 
cide this  great  contest ;  the  two  poets,  the  sub- 
limeljr  wrathful  ^schylus,  the  subtle,  vain 
Euripides,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  sub- 
mit specimens  of  their  art ;  they  sin^,  they  de- 
claim against  each  other,  and  all  their  features 
are  characterized  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  each  lays  a  verse ; 
but  let  Euripides  take  what  pains  he  will  to  pro- 
duce his  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse  of  5Es- 
chylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  antag- 
onist. A.t  last  he  g^ows  weary  of  the  contest, 
and  tells  Euripides  he  may  mount  into  the  bal- 
ance himself  with  all  his  works,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  Cephisophon,  and  he  will  lay  against 
them  only  two  verses.  Bacchus,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  -fischy- 
lus,  and  though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that 
he  would  take  him  back  with  him  from  the 
lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  allu- 
sion to  his  own  verse  from  the  Hippolytus  :— 

.ffischylus,  therefore,  returns  tothe  living  world, 
and  r&signs  the  tragic  throne  to  Sophocles  du- 
ring his  absence.  The  observation  which  was 
made  concerning  the  changes  of  scene  in  the 
Peace,  may  be  repeated  of  the  Frogs.  The 
scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  place  both 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  natives.  After- 
wards the  stage,  though  Bacchus  had  not  left  it, 
is  transformed  at  once  into  the  hither  shore  of 
the  Acherusian  lake,  which  was  represented  by 
the  sunken  space  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  was 
not  till  Baccnus  landed  on  the  other  end  of  the 
364 


Logenm,  that  the  scenery  represented  the  inftr* 
nal  regions,  litith  the  pftiace  of  Pluto  in  the  back' 
ground.  Let  not  this  be  taken  for  mere  eonjee* 
lure ;  the  ancient  Scholiast  testifies  as  much  ex- 
pressly. The  Wasps  appears  to  be  the  weakest 
of  Aristophanes'  plays.  The  subject  is  too  con- 
fined, the  folly  exhibited  appears  as  a  singular 
wealmess  without  any  satislactor^  general  sig- 
nificance, and  in  the  treatment  it  is  too  long 
spun  oat.  In  this  instance,  the  poet  himseU' 
speaks  modestly  of  his  means  of  entertainment, 
and  will  not  promise  unbounded  laughter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Birds  sparkles  with  the  boldest 
and  richest  imagination  in  the  province  of  the 
fantastically  marvellous :  it  is  a  merry,  buoyant 
creation,  bright  with  the  gayest  plumage.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  con- 
ceives the  main  purport  of  the  work  to  consist  in 
the  most  universal,  and  most  unreserved  satire 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of 
all  human  constitutions  in  general.  Rather  say, 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  harmless  buffoonry. 
which  has  a  touch  at  everything,  gods  as  well  as 
man,  but  without  any  where  pressing  towards 
any  particular  object.  All  that  was  remarkable 
in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural  history,  in 
mythology,  in  the  lore  of  augury,  in  .£sop's  Fa- 
bles, or  even  in  proverbial  expressions,  toe  poet 
has  ingeniously  Diended  in  this  poem ;  he  even 

foes  back  as  far  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
owat  first  black-winged  Night  laia  a  wind-egg, 
whence  lovely  Eros,  with  golden  pinions  (doubt- 
lessly a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  then  eave  birth 
to  all  things.  Two  fugitives  of  the  human 
species  find  their  way  into  the  domain  of  the 
birds,who  are  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  suf- 
fered from  man ;  the  captives  save  themselves 
by  proving  clearly,  that  the  birds  are  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  creatures,  and  advise  them  to 
collect  their  scattered  powers  into  one  enormous 
state;  thus  the  wondrous  city.  Cloud-cuckoo- 
town  (Nc^Xoncirvyia,)  is  built  above  the  earth ; 
all  sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  poets, 
soothsayers,  geometers,  lawgivers,  sycophants, 
wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  but 
are  bid  go  their  wajrs,  new  cods  are  ordained, 
of  course  after  the  image  of  oirds,  as  mankind 
conceive  theirs  as  human  beings ;  the  frontier 
of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods, 
so  that  no  savour  of  sacrifice  can  reach  them, 
whereby  they  are  brought  into  great  distress, 
and  send  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  vora- 
cious Hercules,  Neptune,  (who  after  the  usual 
fashion  among  men,  swears  "  By  Neptune !") 
and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in 
the  most  correct  fashion,  but  discourses  gibber- 
ish ;  these,  however,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  whatever  terms  the  birds  please  to  offer, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world .  However  like  a  farcical  tale  all  this 
may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  significance; 
it  casts  a  bird's-eye  glance,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sum  of  all  things,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  all 
very  proper,  considering  that  most  of  our  con- 
ceptions are  true  only  for  a  human  point  of 
view.  The  ancient  critics  judged  Cratinusto 
be  strons:  in  keen,  straight-forward  satire,  bat 
to  be  deficient  in  pleasantry  and  humour;  nei- 
ther, say  they,  had  he  skill  to  develop  a  strik- 
ing plot  to  the  best  advantage  jior  to  fill  up  his 
plays  with  the  proper  detail.    Enpolis,  theysay, 
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^VBB  pleasing  in  his  mirth,  skilfnl  in  ingenious 
tarns  of  meaning,  so  that  he  had  no  need  of 
Paraboses  to  say  whatever  be  wished ;  but  he 
wanted  satiric  power.  Aristophanes,  they  add, 
in  a  happy  medium,  unites  the  excellences  of 
both ;  satire  and  mirth  in  his  poem  are  most 
completely  melted  down  into  each  other,  and  in 
the  most  auractlve  proportions.  From  these  ac- 
counts,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  that  of"  The  Knights," 
IS  most  in  the  style  of  Cratinus ;  "  The  Birds," 
in  that  of  Eupolis;  and  that  he  had  their 
respective  manners  immediately  in  view  when 
he  composed  these  plays.  For  though  he 
boasts  01  his  independence  and  originality,  and 
of  his  never  borrowing  any  thing  from  others, 
yet  there  could  not  fau  to  be  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence at  work  among  such  distmguished 
contemporaries.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
grounded,  we  have  Perhaps  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Cratinus,  rather  for  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Athenian  manners 
«nd  the  insight  which  they  would  have  afforded 
US  into  the  Athenian  constitution ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Eupolis  rather  in  respect  of 
their  comic  form.  Tne  Plutus  is  the  refashion- 
ment  of  an  earlier  work  of  Aristophanes,  but 
in  its  extant  form,  one  of  his  latest.  In  its  es- 
sence it  belongs  to  the  Old  Corned}^,  but  in  the 
sparingness  of  personal  satire,  and  in  the  mild- 
ness which  pervades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  to- 
wards the  Middle  Comedy.  The  older  comedy, 
indeed,  received  its  death-blow  from  a  formal 
enactment,  but  even  before  that  event  it  was 
perhaps  every  day  more  hazardous  to  exercise 
the  democratic  privilege  of  the  old  comedian  in 
its  full  extent.  We  are  even  told,  (but  proba- 
bly only  on  conjecture,  for  others  have  aenied 
the  story,)  that  Alcibiades  had  Eupolis  drown- 
ed, on  account  of  a  play  which  that  poet  had 
Erected  against  him.  A^inst  such  perils  no 
7eal  in  the  cause  of  art  will  stand  its  ground : 
it  is  but  fair  that  a  person,  whose  calling  it  is  to 
amuse  his  fellow-citizens,  should  at  least  be  se- 
cure of  his  life.  The  best  editions  of  the  works 
of  Aristophanes  are,  Kuster's,  fol.  Amst.  1710, 
and  the  ISmo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of 
Brunck.  4  vols.  8vo.  Argent.  1783,  which  would 
still  be  more  perfect  did  it  contain  the  valuable 
scholia.     Qutntil.  10,  c.  l.—Patere.  1,  c.  16.— 

Horai.  1,  SeU.  4,  v.  1. II.  A  grammarian  of 

Byzantium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexan 
dria  under  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

AristSphon,  I.  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  re- 
clining on  the  bosom  of  Nemea,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of 
the  masterly  piece.  He  also  made  a  painting 
of  Mars  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Venus.    PhU. 

in  AU.^JUken.  AZ.-^Plin.  35,  c.  11. II.  A. 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of 
whose  fragments  are  collected  in  Alhenaeus. 

Aristotelqa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aristo- 
tle, because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
conntry  from  Alexander. 

Aristoteles,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachus  by  Festiada,  born 
at  Stagira.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athens,  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon 
signalized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  gc- 
iiins.  He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  disso- 
lute disposition  in  his  youth,  but  now  he  appli- 


ed himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and,  after 
he  had  spent  20  years  in  hearing  the  instruc- 
tions of  Plato,  he  opened  a  school  for  himself, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  il- 
liberality  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  meals ;  he  slept  little,  and  alwajrs 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in  it, 
which  by  falling  into  a  brazen  basin  underneath, 
early  awakened  him.  He  was,  acconling  to 
some,  ten  years  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who 
received  his  instructions  with  much  pleasure  and 
deference,  and  always  respected  him.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a  va- 
riety of  .subjects,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  to 
Tbeophrastusathis  death,  and  they  were  bought 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  fa- 
mous library  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes  LAertes 
has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  them.  ' 
Aristotle  had  a  aeformed  countenance,  but  his 
genius  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his 
personal  defects.  He  has  been  called  by  Plato 
the  philosopher  of  truth ;  and  Cicero  compli- 
ments him  with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence, 
universal  knowledge,  readiness  and  acuieness  of 
in  vention ,  and  fecun dity  of  thought.  Aristotle 
studied  nature  more  than  art,and  had  recourse  to 
simplicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament. 
He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as 
Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the  same 
dominion  over  men's  minds  as  his  pupil  over 
nations.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  en- 
couniged  his  learned  tutor  to  write  the  history 
of  animals ;  and  the  more  elTectually  to  assist 
him,  he  supplied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thou- 
sand men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fi.shing, 
huntingjOr  hawking,  which  were  carefully  trans- 
mitted to  the  philosopher.  Aristotle's  logic  has 
long  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded 
as  the  perfect  model  of  all  imitation.  As  he  ex- 
pired, the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  uttered  the 
following  sentiment:  Fade  huTic  mundum  in- 
Iravi^  anxius  vixi^  perturbatus  egrtdior^  causa 
causarum  miserere  mei.  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  in  these  words :  "  I  inform  you  I  have  a 
son  ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  making 
me  a  father,  as  for  Riving  me  a  son  in  an  age 
when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  instructer. 
I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  me,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  Tie 
died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322.  His 
treatises  have  been  published  separately;  but 
the  best  edition  of  the  works  collectively,  is  that 
of  Duval,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629.  Tyrrwhitt's 
edition  of  the  Poetica,  Oxon.  4to.  1794,  is  a  var 
luable  acquisition  to  literature.  He  had  a  son, 
whom  he  called  Nicomachus,  by  the  courtesan 
Herpyllis.  Some  have  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not 
find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There 
are,  however,  different  reports  about  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at 
Athens  of  a  colic,  two  years  after  Alexander'a 
death.  The  people  of  Stagira  instituted  festi- 
vals in  his  honour,  because  he  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  their  city.  Diof(.  in  vitd. — 
Plvt'.  in  Alex,  and  d£  Alex.  fort.  &c. — Cic. 
Acad.  QtuESt.  4,  de  Orat.  3,  de  Finib.  5.— 
Quintil.  1,  2,  5,  10.— jElian.  V.  H.  i.^-JusHn. 
l^.— Justin.  Martyr. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  8. 
— PKn.  9,4, 5  &c.-'Aihen.—Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6, 
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Ac.— Then  were  besides  seven  of  the  same 


Arxstozenus.  a  celebrated  musician,  disdple 
of  Aristotlei  ana  bom  at  Tarenium.  He  wrote 
453  different  treatises  on  philosophy,  history. 
&C.  and  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  for  which 
he  always  spoke  with  ingratitude  of  his  learned 
master.  Of  all  his  works,  nothing  remains  but 
three  books  upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on 
that  subject  extant. 

Aams,  a  celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controversy  that  denied  the  eternal  di- 
vinity and  consubstantiality  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  was  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opi- 
nions, he  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  triumphed  over  his  powerful  an- 
tagonist Alhanasius.  He  died  the  very  night 
he  was  going  to  enter  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph. 

Armbntasius,  a  Caesar  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clesian. 

Armilustridm,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  oftien  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii.  It  was  instituted  A.  U.  C. 
543.     Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c  3.— Zav.  27.  c.  37. 

Arminius,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  agaiost 
Rome  for  some  time,  and  was  at  last  conquered 
by  Germanicus  in  two  great  battles.  He  was 
TOisoned  by  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  19,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  age.  Dio.  56.— Too/.  Ann,  1, 
&c. 

Arnobius,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian's  reign, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He 
applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  hy  the 
bisnops  till  he  eave  them  a  proof  of  his  since- 
rity. Upon  this  he  wrote  bis  celebrated  treatise, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion, 
and  ridiculed  the  heathen  gods.  Opinions  are 
various  concemingthe  purity  of  his  style,ihough 
all  agree  in  praise  of  his  extensive  erudition. 
The  book  that  he  wrote,  de  Rhdorica  InstiiU' 
tionej  is  not  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his 
treatise  Adversus  GeiUes  is  the  4to.  printed  L. 
Bat.  1651. 

Arrianus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of 
Epictus,  called  a  second  Xenophon,  from  the 
elegance  and  sweemess  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquaintance  with  military 
and  political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books  on 
Alexander's  expedition,  the  periplus  of  the 
Euiine  and  Red  Sea,  four  books  on  the  disser- 
tations of  Epictetus,  besides  an  account  of  the 
Alani,-  Bithy n  ians,  and  Parthians.  He  flourish- 
ed about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  consulship  and  government  of 
Cappadocia  bv  M.  Antoninus.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arrian*s  Expedilio  Alexa/ndri,  is  the  fol. 
Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  1704,  and  the  8vo.  a  Raphe- 
lio,  2  vols.  1757,  and  the  Tactica,  8vo.  Amst. 

1683. 11.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 

in  twenty-four  books  on' Alexander ;  also  ano- 
ther poem  on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  He 
likewise  translated  Virgil's  Gteorgics  into  Greek 
verse. 

Arriot,  and  ArhtSj  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, who  so  ingraaated  himself  with  Augus- 
tus after  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  the  con- 


Saeror  declared  the  people  of  Aleudrii  otrtd 
le  preservation  of  their  city  to  three  cauaei; 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  because  Ar- 
rius  was  a  native  of  the  place.  PkU.  t»  AMta%. 

AaBUNTiua,  a  famous  geographer,  who,  upon 
being  accused  of  adultery  and  treason  niider 
Tiberius,  opened  his  veins.     Ttoo^.  J.«m  6, 

AasicEs,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who, 
upon  seeing  Seleucus  defeated  bv  the  Giauls,  in- 
vaded Paitnia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire,  250  B.  C.  He  add- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  es- 
tablishing his  power  and  regulating  the  laws. 

Justin.  41,  c.  5  and  6.— S^d>.  11  and  13. 

II.  His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same  name. 
He  carried  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field  with  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  afterwards  made 
peace  with  Antiochus.  and  died  B.  C.  217.  Id, 

41,  c.  5. III.  The  third  king  of  Parthia,  of 

the  family  of  the  Araacidse,  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  also  called  Priapatius.  He  reigned 
twelve  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Phraates.  Phraates  succeeded,  as  being  the 
elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  though  he  had  many  children ;  6k^ 
serving,  that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in  view, 
not  the  dignity  of  his  familv,  but  the  prosperi^ 
of  his  subjects.  Justin.  31,  c.  5.— IV.  A 
king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  He  fought  long  with  success 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  by  the 
snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him  of  life. 

MarceUin. V.  The  eldest  son  of  Aitaha- 

nus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  father,  af- 
ter the  death  of  king  Artaxias.    Tyicit.  Bist.  6. 

Arsacidjb,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces,  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  subsisted 
till  the  229th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
they  were. conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia.    Justin.  41. 

ArsAnes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  &ther  of 
Codomanus. 

Arses,  the  younger  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after  areiga 
of  three  years.    Diod.  17. 

Arsinoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  was  mother  of  £sculapius  oy  Apol- 
lo, according  to  some  authors.  She  received 
divine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta.  ApeUed. 
e.—Paus.  2,  c.  26, 1.  3,  c.  12. H.  The  sis- 
ter and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphw,  worship- 
ped after  death  under  the  name  of  Venus  Ze- 
phyritis.  Dinochares  began  to  bnild  her  a  tem- 
ple with  loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a  sta- 
tue of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  magnet ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect 
prevented  it  being  perfected.    Plin.  34,  c  14. 

III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who 

married  Lysiraachus  king  of  Macedonia.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  bro- 
ther, married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  previously  murdered  Lysima- 
chus  and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  Lysi- 
machus,  in  their  mother's  arms.  Arsinoe  was 
sometime  after  banished  to  Samothrsioe.   A»- 
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tm,  V/f  e.  1,  fte.-— -IV.  A  younger  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  An- 
tony  despalehed  her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of 
her  sister.  Hirt,  Aitx.  ^.—Appian.  Vid.  Part  I. 
Artabanos,  I.  son  of  Hysiaspes,  was  brother 
to  Darius  the  first.  He  dissaaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Qreeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him  with  the 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner: 
and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  he  d^overed  the  snares 
of  the  assassin  and  punished  him  with  death. 
DumL  U. — Justin.  3,  c.  1,  &c. — Herodot.  4,  c. 

38,  1.  7,  c.  10,  Ac. IL  A  king  of  Parthia 

after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  2d.  He 
underiook  a  war  against  a  nation  of  Scythia,  in 
which  he  perished.  His  son  Mithridates  suc- 
ceeded him,and  merited  the  appellation  of  Great. 

JfuUn.  43,  e.  3. III.  A  king  of  Media,  and 

afterwards  of  Parthia.  He  invaded  Armenia, 
from  whence  he  was  driren  away  by  one  of  the 

Cnerals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
Uhrone,  which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and,  some 
time  after,  he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient 
power,  and  died  A.  D.  48.  TacU,  Ann.  5,  &c. 
—IV.  Another  king  of  Parthia,  who  made 
war  against  the  emperor  Garacalla,  who  had 
attempted  his  life  on  pretence  of  courting  bis 
daughter.  He  was  murdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
to  the  Persian  monarchs.    Dio.-^Herodian, 

Artabasanes,  or  Artamenss,  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius  when  a  private  person.  He  attempt- 
ed to  succeed  to  me  Persian  throne  in  prefe- 
rence to  Xerxes.    Justin. 

Artabazus,  I.  a  son  of  Phamaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Qreece  upon 
the  ill  success  of  Mardonius.  Herodot.  7, 8  and 
9. ^11.  A  general  who  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, ana  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  kis  prince,  and  became  the  fa- 
miliar fHend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the  murder 
of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up  with 
his  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt.  5,  c.  9 
and  13, 1.  6,  c.  5, 1. 7,  c.  3  and  5, 1. 8,  c.  1. 

Artacaas,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king  excepted. 

Artaphernxs,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  Vid,  Dor 
tis.    a  Nep.  in  MUt.-^BerQdot, 

Artaitasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Upper  Armetiia,who  wrote  tragedies,  and  shone 
as  an  orator  and  historian.  He  lived  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  Crassus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, was  defeated  partly  on  account  of  his  delay. 
He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his  expedition 
a^inst  Parthia,  for  which  Antony  reduced  bis 
kmgdom,  and  carried  him  to  E^;ypt,  where  he 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  led  in 

S olden  chains.    He  was  some  time  after  mur- 
ered.    Strab.  11. Two  other  kings  of  Ar- 
menia bore  this  name. 

Artaxa,  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province  of 
Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  successors.    SSfirab,  11. 

Artaxbrxs,  I.  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
«/PeniA  after  his  fiither  Xerze&  He  destroy- 


ed Artabanos,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against 
the  Bactrians,  and  re-copquered  Egypt  that  had 
revolted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  mode- 
ration. One  of  his  hands  was  longer  than  the 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  MacrocMr  or 
Longimanus.  He  reigned  39  years,  and  died 
B.  C.  425.    C.  Nep.  in  Reg.-^PhU.  in  Arlax, 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Persia, 

was  sumamed  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius  the  se* 
cond,  by  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cvrus, 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Arsa- 
ces,  which  he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus, 
who  had  been  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the 
seacoasts,  assembled  a  large  army  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  at  last  marched  against  his 
brother  at  the  head  of  100,000  barbarians  and 
13,000  Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his 
forces  routed.  It  has  been  reported  that  Cyrus 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous 
of  the  honour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for 
saying  that  they  had  killed  him.  After  he  was 
delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Arta- 
xerxes stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks 
against  Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
weaken  tne  power  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
that  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  son's  unnatural  behaviour,  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  46  years, 
B.  C.  358.  Artaxerxes  had  150  children  by  his 
350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons. 
Plvi.  in  vitd.—C.   Nep.  in  Reg.^Justin.  10, 

c.  1,  &A.-^Diod.  13,  &c. The  3d,  sumamed 

Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  3d,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throne  by  murderine 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  punished 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspired 
against  him,  and  recovered  Egypt,  which  bad 
revolted,destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria. 
He  made  war  against  the  Cadusii,  and  greatly 
rewarded  a  private  man  called  Codomanus  for 
his  uncommon  valour.  But  his  behaviour  in 
Egypt,  and  his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants, 
offended  his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  lAst  obliged 
his  physician  to  poison  him,  B.C.  337,  and  after- 
wards gave  his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and 
made  handles  for  swords  with  his  biones.  Jus- 
tin 10,  c.  Z.-^lHod.  n.—jElian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  8. 

Artaxerxes,  or  Artaxares  I.  a  common 
soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  A.  D. 
2^,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  a  kingdom, 
which  had  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Da- 
rius. Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  conquered 
him,  and  oblie^ed  him  to  remain  within  his  king- 
dom.   Berodian.  5. One  of  his  successors, 

son  of  Sapor,  bore  his  name,  and  reigned  elev- 
en years,auring  which  he  distinguish^  himself 
by  his  cruelties. 

Artaxias,  I.  a  son  of  Aartavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia^was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tigra- 
nes to  the  throne. II.  Another,  son  of  Pole- 

moD,  whose  original  name  was  Zeno.  After 
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the  expulsion  of  Venones  from  Armenia,  he 
was  made  king  of  Germanicus.  TacU.  6,  Ann. 
c.  31.    Vid.  Ariaxa. 

Artayctes,  a  Persian,  appomted  governor  of 
Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a  cross  by 
the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties.  Herod.  7  and  9. 
Artemioobds,  I.  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
wrote  a  history  and  descripiionofthe  earth,  in 
eleven  books.    He  flourished  about  104  years 

B.  C. II.  A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 

who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  still  extant ;  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Rigaltius,  Paris,  4io.  1604,  to  which 

is  annexed   Achmetis  oneirocritica. III.  A 

man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a 
book  on  illusirions  men,  not  extant.  As  he  was 
a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  he  wrote  down  an  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  him. 
He  gave  it  lo  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Caesar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence. 
Pint,  in  Cos, 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali- 
camassus,  reigned  over  Halicamassus  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  She  assist^  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  was  so  great  that  the  monarch  ob- 
served that  all  his  men  fought  like  women,  and 
all  his  women  like  men.  The  Athenians  were 
so  ashamed  of  fighting  against  a  woman,  that 
they  ofiered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachms  for  her 

head. There  was  also  another  queen  ofCa- 

ria  of  that  name,  oflen  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  or  Halicamassus, 
and  was  married  to  her  own  brother  Mausolus] 
famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so 
fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank 
in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been 
burned,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
which,  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was 
called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  m<»ument  she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all 
monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invited 
all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed 
rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
pane^ric  upon  her  husband.  The  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so  incon- 
solable for  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  she 
died  through  grief  two  years  after.  Vitruv. — 
Slrab.  U.'-Plin.  25,  c.  7, 1.  36,  c.  5. 

Artemon,  I.  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  who  was 
with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is 
said  he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the  tesUido, 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
II.  A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  col- 
lecting books. III.  A  Syrian,  whose  features 

resembled  in  the  strongest  manner,  those  of  An- 
tiochus.     Vid.  Antiochus. 

Artobarzanes,  a  son  of  Darius,  who  endeav- 
oured to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  2  and  3. 

Arvales,  a  name  given  to  twelve  priests  who 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia. 
They  were  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of 
Acca  Lanrentia.  Varro  deL.L.i.  Vid.  Am- 
Wavalui, 

Ardns,  I.  a  brother  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 


He  married  Tullia,  who  invdered  bim  to  e^ 
pouse  Tarquin,  who  had  wssas,siTi«ted  his  wift« 

II.  A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who,  in 

the  battle  that  was  fought  between  thepartisaii* 
of  his  father  and  the  Romans,  attacked  Brutus, 
the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him  and  ;hrew 
him  down  from  his  horse.  Liv.  2,  c  6.— lU. 
A  son  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  sent  by  his 
father  to  take  Aricia.    Liv.  2,  c  14. 

Arumtius,  (Paterculus.)    Vid.  FhalaHt. 

Aryandes,  a  Persian  appointed  governor  of 
Eg3rpt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  be  did. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  166. 

Aryftjeus,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace- 
donia, and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  at 
the  Macedonians. 

AscANius,  son  of  JEneasby  Creusa,  was  sar- 
ed  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father^hom 
he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  lo  luUy.  He  was 
aflerwaros  called  lulus.  He  behaved  with 
great  valour  in  the  wax  which  his  father  carried 
on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  y.npa-s  in 
the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built  Alba,  to  which 
he  irax^erred  the  seatof  his  empire  from  La- 
vinium.  The  descendants  of  Ascanius  reined 
in  Alba  for  above  420  years,  under  14  kmgs, 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38 
years,  30  at  Lavinium  and  eight  at  Alba;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posthumus,  son  oi 
iEneas  by  Lavinia.    Ldv.  1,  c  3. —  Virg.  .£n, 

1,  &c. According  to  Dufiufs.  HU.  1,  c.  16, 

&e.  the  son  of  iEneas  by  lisvinia  was  also  cal- 
led Ascanius. 

AscL^piA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asclepiosy 
or  ^sculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece, 
when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compo- 
sitions were  horourably  distributed.  At  Epidao* 
ms  they  were  called  by  a  different  name. 

AscuL&niDEs,  I.  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account  of 
Alexander.  Arrian. II.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Stilpo,  and  very  intimate  with  xjfenede- 
mus.  The  two  friends  lived  together,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  separated  when  they  married, 
Asclepiades  marriea  the  daughter,  and  Mene> 
demus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wue  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Mene- 
demus  gave  his  wife  to  nis  friend,  and  married 
an  other.    He  was  blind  in  his  old  age,  and  died 

in  Eretria.    Phd. III.  A  physician  of  Bi- 

thynia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  phy- 
sic. He  relied  so  much  on  his  skill ,  that  he  laid 
a  wager  he  should  never  be  sick ;  and  won  it,  as 
he  died  of  a  fall,  in  a  very  advanced  age.  No- 
thing of  his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant. 

-IV.  An  Egyptian,  who  wrote  hymns  on 

the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a  treatise  on 

the  coincidence,  of  all  religions. V.  A  native 

of  Alexandria,  "who  gave  a  history  of  the  Athe- 
nian archons. VI.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates, 

who  wrote  six  books  on  those  events  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  tra^ies. 

Asclepiodor€8,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Apel- 
les,  12  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  soW 
for  300  minae  each,  to  an  African  prince.  Plin. 
35. 

AscLETARioN,  a  mathematician  in  the  age 
of  Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  com  by 
The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  t» 
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dttath,  And  lua  body  carefally  secured ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sud- 
den storm  arose  which  put  out  the  flamed,  and 
the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  mathema- 
tician's body.    Suetan,  in  DanUt,  15. 

AacOLiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat  to 
the  god,  because  that  animsd  is  a  great  enemy  to 
the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with  the  skin  of 
the  victim,  which  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it.  He  who  could 
stand  upon  it  first  was  victorious,  and  receiv- 
ed the  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called 

aoKtiikia^nv  va(M  to  sari  row  aaxov  aXX«o^ai,  leaping 

upon  ih£  bottle^  whence  the  name  of  the  festivta 
is  derived.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  besmeared  their  f^ces  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  and  sOng  hymns  to  the  god. 
They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of  the 
god  on  the  tallest  tree  in  their  vineyards,  and 
these  images  they  called  Oscilla:  Virg,  G,  2, 
X.  dSi^PoUux,  9,  c.  7. 

AscoNius  Labbo,  I.  a  preceptor  of  Nero.-^— 
11.  Pedia,  a  man  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who 
became  blind  in  his  old  age,  and  lived  12  years 
after.  He  wrote,  besides  some  historical  trea- 
tises, annotations  on  Cicero's  orations. 

AsoRUBAL,  I.  a  Carthafi:inian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Numidian  war,  and  was  ajspointed  chief  general 
on  the  death  of  his  father-m-law,  and  for  eight 
years  presided  with  much  prudence  and  valour 
over  Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
Iberus,  which  was  faithfuUv  obserrea  by  the 

feneral.    He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
iers,  B.  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he  had 
murdered.    Ital.  1,  v.  165. — Appian.  tberic, — 

—PoM.  %—Liv,  21,  c.  2,  Ac. II.  A  son  of 

Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain  with  a  large 
reinforcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italv ;  but  some 
of  his  letters  to  Annibal  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the  consuls  M.  lavius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero  attacked  him  sud- 
denly near  the  Metatirus,  and  defeated  him,  B . 
C.  907.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  56,000 
of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400  were  taken 
prisoners ;  about  8000  Romans  were  killed. 
The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and  some 
days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Aimibal, 
who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  m  the  greatest 
expectations  of  a  promised  supply,  ezclamied  at 
the  sight,  "  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I  lose  all  my 
happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  As- 
druDal  had  before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the 
governor  of  Sardinia.    lAv.  21,  23,  27,  Ac.— 

Poli^.'^BoTat.  4,  od.  4. IL  A  Carthaginian 

general,  sumamed  CalvuSy  appointed  governor 
of  Sardinia,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans. 
Liv. III.  Another,  son  of  Gisgon,  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain, 
in  tne  time  of  the  great  Annibal.  He  made 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Syphax,  bnt  he  was  soon  after  de- 
feated by  Scipio.  He  died  B.  C.  206.  Liv. 

IV.  Another,  who  advised  his  coontrymeQ  to 
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make  peace  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal 
forlaugbingintheCanha«^ian  senate.  Liv. 
^— V.  A  grandson  of  Massinissa,  murdered 
in  the  senate-house  by  the  Carthaginians.— 
VI.  Another,  whose  camp  was  destroyed  in 
Africa  by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  in  the  last  Punic  war.  When  all  was 
lost,  he  fled  to  the  enemy  and  begged  his  life. 
Scipio  showed  him  to  the  Carthaginians,  upon 
which  his  wife,  with  a  thousand  miprecations, 
threw  herself  and  her  two  children  into  the 
flames  of  the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  which  she, 
and  others,  had  set  on  fire.  He  was  not  of  the 
same  family  as  Hannibal.  Liv.  51.— VII. 
A  Carthaginian  general,  conquered  by  L.  Cbb- 
cilius  Metellus  in  Sicily,  in  a  battle  in  which 
he  lost  130  elephants.  Tnese  animals  were  led 
in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

AsELLio  (Sempronius,)an  historian  and  mil- 
itary tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions in  which  he  was  present.    Dunvys.  Hal. 

AsiNARiA,  a  festival  m  Sicily,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AsiNins  Qallus,  L  son  of  Asinius  Pollio,  the 
orator,  married  Vipsaina  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  Thismarriage  gave  rise 
to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Asi- 
nius, who  starved  himself  to  death,  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy. 
He  wrote  a  comparison  between  nis  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiority* 
to  the  former.     TctcU.  1  and  5.  Ami. — Dio.  58. 

—Plin.  7,  ep.  4. II.  Pollio,   an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with  Au- 
gustus. He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  re- 
fuseato  answer  some  verses  against  him  by  Au- 
gustus, "  Because,"  said  he, "  you  have  the  pow- 
er to  proscribe  me  should  my  answer  prove  of- 
fensive." He  died  in  the  80th  year  or  his  a^e, 
A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  DomiUus 
Calvinus,  A.  U.  C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
fourth  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  is  inscribed.  Q^inbil. 
-^SuOon.  in  Cass.  30  and  b5,—Dio.  27,  49,  55. 
^Senee.  de  T^anq.  Ani.  ^  ep.  100.— i*K».  7, 
c.  20.— Tacit.  G.—Paterc.2.^Plui.  in  Cos. 

AspASiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phocsea,  famous  for  ner  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis- 
tress to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artazerxes,  from  whom  she  passed  to  Darius. 
She  was  called  JMtlio,  Vermillion^  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion.  jElian.  V. 
H.  12,  c.  l.-^PUU.  in  Artax. IL  Another  wo- 
man, daughter  of  Axiochus,  bom  at  Miletus. 
She  came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  elo- 
quence, and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among 
her  scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles  by 
her  mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  that 
he  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for  his 

mistress  and  wife. III.  The  wife  of  Xeno- 

phon,  was  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the 
improper  interpretation  given  by  some  to  Cic.  de 
hm.  1,  c.  31. 

AspAsius,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  2d 
century,  whose  commentaries  on  different  sub- 
jects were  highly  valued. 

AsPATHiNES,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia,  who  conspired   against  the  usurper 
Smerdis.    Berodot.  3,  c.  70,  Ac. 
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AmAKAom,  a  Trqjcn  prince,  son  of  Tvosby 
Cailirrhoe.  He  was  fdther  to  Capys.  the  fa- 
ther of  Anchises.  The  Trcjans  were  frequent- 
Xy  called  the  desc^dants  of  Assaracus,  Cfens 
Assaraci.    Homer.  U.  90.—-  Virg.  jBn.  1. 

Aster,  a  dexterous  archer,  who  offered  his 
fienrices  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Upon 
being  slighted,  he  retired  into  the  citv  and  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed  it  with  a 
siege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  written, "  Aim- 
ed at  Philip's  right  eye,"  struck  the  kmg's  eye 
and  put  it  out ;  and  rhilip,  to  return  the  plea»- 
antry,  threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with  these 
words,  "  If  Philip  takes  the  town,  Aster  shall 
be  hanged.'*  The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 
lAtcian.  de  Hist.  Scrib. 

AsndcHUs,  a  general  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and  took 
Phocsa  and  Gums,  B.  C.  411. 

AsnrlGBs,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
by  his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  As- 
trages  was  very  cruel  and  oopressiye ;  and 
Harpagus,  cme  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  had 
wantonly  murdered,encouraged  Mandane*sson, 
who  was  called  Cyrus,  to  taike  up  arms  against 
his  grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  and  took 
him  prisoner,  569  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cy- 
ropsedia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  and  Asiyages  lired  in  the  most  un- 
disturbed friendship  together.  Justin.  I,  c.  4, 
SLC-^Herodat.  1,  c.  74, 75,  Ac. 

AsTYANAX,  I.  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. He  was  very  yonns  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 
upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus;  and 
Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
pat  him  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Scamandrius;  but  the  Trojans,  who 
hoped  he  might  prove  as  great  as  his  father, 
called  him  Astyanax,  or  the  bulwark  of  the  city. 
Himur.  n.  6,  v,  400, 1.  22,  v.  500.— Ktrr.  jSn. 
3,  V.  457, 1.  3,  T.  489.— Opt4.  Mit.  13,  v.  415. 
— n.  A  writer  in  the  age  of  Qallienus. 

AsTTDAMAS,  I.  au  Athenian,  pupil  to  Iso- 
crates.  He  wrote  340  tragedies,  of  which  only 
15  obtained  the  poetical  prize. II.  A  Mile- 
sian, three  times  victorious  at  Olympia.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  as  well  as  for  his 
voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  a 
feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  eat  what 
had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons.  Athen.  10. 

III.  Two  tragic  writers  bore  the   same 

name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. 
——IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AsTCBis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycerlnus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bor- 
rowed mouOTmust  depositehis  father's  body  in 
the  hands  of  his  creditors  as  a  pled^  ot  his 
promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  magnificent 
pyramid.    Herodot.  3,  c.  136. 

Atabulus,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.    Hifrat.  1,  StU.  5,  v.  78. 

Athanahus,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cele- 
brated for  his  suflferings,  and  the  determined  op- 
position ha  maintained  against  Arias  and  hjs 
870 


doctrine.  His  writings,  which  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  which  have  perished,  contain  a  de- 
fence (»f  the  mysteiy  of  the  Triniur.  the  divinity 
o£  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  an 
apology  to  Constantine.  The  creed  which  bears 
his  name  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  his 
composition.  Athanasius  died  2d  May,  373  A. 
D.  alter  filling  the  archiepiscopa]  chair  47 years, 
and  leading  alternately  a  life  of  exile  and  of 
triumph.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1096. 

ATBjmfA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called 
Panatkentea  and  the  other  CKaUea;  for  an 
account  of  which  see  those  words. 

ATHENfcrs,  I.  a  Greek  eosmographer. IL 

A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the  time 

of  Augustus.    Strab. IIL  A  Spartan  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  Athens  to  settle  the  peace 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war. IV.  A  gram- 
marian of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant 
and  miscellaneous  work,  called  De^mMopktsUB, 
replete  with  verv  curious  and  interesting  re- 
marks and  anecaotes  of  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cients, and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  books,  of  which  the  two  first, 
part  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
last,  are  lost.  Athenaeus  wrote,  besides  this,  a 
history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now  lost  He 
died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that.of  Casaubon,  fol.  2  vols.  Lugd.  1612,  hf 
far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1596  and  1657. 
— —  V.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 
Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air, 
the  elements,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  re- 
ceived. 

Athbkagoras,  I.  a  Greek  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius, to  whom  PhamabazusjE[ave  the  govern- 
ment of  Chios,  Ac.     Curt.  8,   c.  5. II.  A 

Christian  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Aurelias, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  an 
apology  for  the  Christians,  still  extant  He 
died  A.  D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706.  The  ro- 
mance of  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Athenion,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  106 
B.  C. II.  A  general  oC  the  Sicilian  slaves. 

Athenodortjs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
mtimate  with  Augustus.  The  emperor  often 
profited  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him 
always  to  repeat  the  34  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.      Athenodorus  died  in  hrs  62d  year, 

much  lamented  by  his  countrymen.    Suet. 

II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Can  a,  near  Tarsus, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  intinoate  with 
Strabo.  StralK  14. III.  A  philosoiAer,  dis- 
ciple to  Zeno,  and  keeper  of  tne  royal  library 
at  Pergamus. 

Atia,  I.  a  law  enacted  A.  IT.  C.  690,  bj 
Atius  Labienus,  the  tribune  of  the  people.  It 
abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in  ftdl 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,  by  transferrinjf  the  right 
of  electing?  priests  from  the  college  of  priests  to 

the  people. 11.  The  mother  of  Augustas. 

yid.  Aeda. 

AfiLiA  Lvx,  gave  the  pnetor,  and  a  majorilf 
of  the  tribunes,  power  of  appointing  guaidittts 
to  those  minors  who  were  not  previously  pro- 
vided fbr  I7  their  parents.     It  was  emcted 
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A.  n.  C.  56a ^Another,  A.  U.  C. 

443,  which  (are  the  people  power  of  electing 
dOtrihuneBra  thesoloieEsinfoiif  leffioDs.  Iao. 
9,  a  da 

Ahliub,  a  fireedman,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  gladiators  at  Fidenae.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  contained  the  spectators,  fell  during  the 
exhibition,  and  about  60,000  persons  were  kill- 
ed or  mutilated.    TacU,  4,  Aw^  c.  62. 

Atju^  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lncan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
pected to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  TheU, 
Jliui.  15,  C.56. 

Atinu  Ijoc,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Alinius.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
priyileges  of  a  senator,  and  Che  right  of  sitting 
m  the  senate. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and  ailer- 
wards  of  Dariu&  by  whom  she  had. Xerxes. 
She  was  cured  ot  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
mocedes.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Tashti  of  scripture.   BerodoL  3,  c.  68,  &c. 

Atreus,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  CElnomaus,  kmg  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Trcezen, 
Thyestes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chrysippus 
was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
favourite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia  resolved  to 
remove  bim.  She  persuaaed  her  sons  Thyestes 
and  Atreus  to  murder  him:  but  their  refusal 
exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed  it  her- 
self. This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops;  be 
suspected  his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurvs- 
th^nes  king  of  Argos,  bis  nephew,  and  upon  nis 
death  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  mar- 
riwl,  as  some  report,  £  rope,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plistbenes,  Mene- 
laus,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  aflirm  that 
£rope  was  the  wife  of  Plistbenes,  by  whom  he 
had  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the 
reputed  sons  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took 
care  of  their  education  and  brought  them  up  as 
his  own.  (FmI.  PlisUienes,)  Thyesles  nad 
followed  his  brother  to  Argos,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
bad  two,  or  according  to  some,  three  children. 
This  incestuous  commerce  offended  Atreus,  and 
Thyestes  was  ban ished  from  his  court.  He  was, 
however,  soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  of- 
fered to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  in- 
vited his  brother  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  where 
Thyestes  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the 
children  he  had  by  bis  sister-in-law  the  queen. 
After  the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and 
heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  produced, 
to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted 
upon.  This  action  appeared  so  cruel  and  im- 
pious, that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back 
m  its  course  at  the  bloody  sight.  Thyesles  im- 
mediately fled  to  the  court  of  Thesprotus,  and 
thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravished  his  own 
daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva, 
without  knowmg  who  she  was.  This  incest  he 
committed  intentionally,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
venue himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  which  promised  him 
satisfaction  for  the  cruelties  he  had  suffered 
only  from  the  hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  bom 
of  himself  and  his  own  daughter.     Pelopea 


brought  forth  a  son,  whom  she  called  .figisthnSi ' 
and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus,  who  had  loBt 
his  wife.  Atreus  adopted  iBgiathus,  and  sent 
him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  had  been  seized 
at  Delphi  and  imprisoned.  Thyestes  knew  hit 
son,  and  made  himseii' known  to  him :  he  made 
him  espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of  oecominjg 
his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  hiii 
wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreus  whom  he  a»- 
sassinated.  Vid.  ThyesUs^  ^gistkuSy  PeUpea, 
Agamemnon^  and  AkneUius.  Hjfgii^  fab.  83^ 
86,  87,  88,  and  ^&8.^Euripid.  in  OreU,  m 
JpMg.  Taur.—Plid.  in  ParaU.-^Paus.  9,  c  4a 
^ApoUod,  3,  c.  10.— &Mtf.  in  Mr. 

Aramf,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiodj  Laciantius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  &c.  who 
maintam  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons 
of  Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and  thai  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandfather.     Vid.  Plisthenes, 

Atta,  T.  CL  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name 
from  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet.  EUs 
compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical, 
were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though  Ho> 
race  thinks  of  them  with  indifference.  HoraL 
2,  ep.  1,  V.  79. 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  extended  his  conquests 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans  ag^iinst  Antiochus.  The  Athe- 
nians rewarded  his  merit  with  great  honours. 
He  died  at  Pergamus,  after  a  reign  of  44  years, 
B.  C.  197.     Liv.  26,  27,  28,  &JC.—Poly6.  5.— 

Strab.  13. The  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent 

on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes 
the  second,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed 
guardian  to  his  nephew,  Attains  the  third,  who 
was  then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  successful 
war  agaiixst  him,  and  seized  his  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interierence  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne. 
Attains,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphus,  from  his  fraternal  love,  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder  of  sev- 
eral cities.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  xiepbew, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  a^e,  B.  C.  138.  He  had 
governed  the  nation  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  years.     Sirah.  iZ.-^Pclyb. 

5. The  3d,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 

Pergamus  by  the  murder  of  Attalus  the  2d,  and 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  rela- 
tions, and  his  wanton  exercise  of  power.  He 
was  son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and  sumamed  Phi- 
lopator.  He  left  the  cares  of  government,  to 
cultivate  his  e:arden,  and  lo  make  experiments 
on  the  melting  of  metals.  He  lived  in  great 
amity  with  the  Romans ;  and,  as  he  died  with- 
out issue  by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in  his 
will  the  words  P.  JR.  meorum  hieres  esto^  which 
the  Romans  interpreted  as  themselves,  and 
therefore  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  B.  C. 
133,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province,  which 
they  governed  by  a  proconsul.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, whatever  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  an  ample  fortune,  was  always  called  bf 
the  epithet  AUalicus.  Attalus,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,made  themselves  celebrated  for  the 
valuable  libraries  which  they  coUeeled  at  Feorg»* 
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nras,  and  for  the  patronage  which  merit  and 
▼irtue  always  foui^a  at  their  court.  Liv.  34,  &e. 
PUn.  7,  S,  d$,  ^.--JiiUin,  ^d.-^-HonU.  1,  od. 
1.— IV.  An  officer  in  Alexander's  armj. 

Curt.  4,  c.  13. V.  Another,  very  inimical  to 

Alexander.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Parmenio, 
and  Alexander  was  accused  of  the  murder. 

CurL  6,  c.  9,  L  8,  c.  1. VL  A  philosopher, 

preceptor  to  Seneca.    Senee.  ep.  103. 

AiTsias  Capito,  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  wrote  treatises  on  the  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a 
senator.     VieL  Aieius. 

Arricos,  L  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man knight,  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
number  of  letters,  which  contained  the  general 
history  of  the  age.  They  are  now  extant,  and 
divided  into  17  books.  In  the  time  of  Marius 
and  Svlla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
80  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens,  that,  afler 
his  departure,  they  erected  statues  to  him,  in 
commemoration  of  his  munificence  and  libe- 
rality. He  was  such  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  language  so  flu- 
ently, that  he  was  sumamed  AUicus.  He  be- 
haved in  sach  a  disinterested  manner,  that  he 
offended  neither  of  the  inimical  parties  at  Rome, 
and  both  were  equally  anxious  of  courting  his 
ai)probation.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  he  was 
such  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained 
from  falsehood,  even  in  a  ioke,  but  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt  aad  indignation  a  lying 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  ali- 
ment, when  unable  to  get  the  belter  of  a  fever, 
and  died  in  his  77lh  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing 
the  amiable  character  of  peacemaker  among 
his  friends.  Cornelius  Nepos,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  has  written  a  minute  account  of 

his  life.     Cic.  ad  Attic.  &c. II.  Herodes,  an 

Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  descended 
from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  munifi- 
cence. His  son  of  the  same  name  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  generously  erected 
an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  governor  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and 
raised  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  several  pub- 
lic buildina;s,  as  useful  as  they  were  magnifi- 
cent PhUostral.  iu.  vit.  2,  p.  548.— A.  Gell. 
nod.  AU. 

Attila,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  wirh  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and  laid 
waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  Aqui- 
Icia,  and  marched  against  Rome;  but  his  retreat 
and  peace  were  purchased  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  feeble  empe ror.  Attila,  who  boast- 
ed in  the  appellation  of  Uie  scattrge  of  God. 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion  or 
blood  the  first  night  of  bis  nuptials.  He  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  world ;  and  he  often  feasted  his  bar- 
barity by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his  train. 
JomarU.  ds  Reb.  Gst.  Vid.  Hunwi,  Part  T. 

ArnLiua,  I.     Vid.  Re^Uus. II.  Calatinus, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  fought  the  Carthaginian 

fleet. III.  Marcus,  a  poet,  who  translated  the 

Electra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and  wrote 
comedies  whose  unintelligible  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  f^rrms. IV. 

Regulus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  a  temple 
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to  the  goddess  ci  concord.  Lit.  23,  c  23,  Ac 
—-The  name  of  Attilius  was  common  among 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  public  magis- 
trates are  called  Atiilii. 

Attius  Peugnus,  I.  Tullias,  the  general  of 
the  Volsci,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  ban- 
ished from  Rome.  JUv.— II.  Varus,  seized 
Auxinum,  in  Pompey's  name,  whence  he  was 
expelled.  After  this,  he  fled  to  Africa,  which 
he  alienated  from  J.  Csesar.    Cos.  1,  BelL  Civ. 

in.  A  poet.     Vid.AeciMS.    The  family  of 

the  Attii  was  descended  from  Atys,  one  of  the 
companions  of  i&neas,  according  to  the  opinion 
which  Virgil  has  adopted.    JSn.  5,  v.  668. 

Att s,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrhenus,  with  a  colony  of  Ly- 
dians,  who  settled  in  Italy.    Htrodot.  1,  c  7. 

Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of 

Lydia.  He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons 
by  his  father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been 
killed.  Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  on 
hLs  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysia, 
and  ne  was  killed  in  the  attempt  bf  Adrastus, 
whom  Crcesus  had  appointed  guardian  otrer  his 
son,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch 
were  realized.  Berodot.  1,  c.  34,  dec.  Vid. 
Adrastus. 

AupiDu  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  An- 
fidins  Lurco,  A.  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained  that 
if  any  candidate,  in  canva-ssing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and  failed  in  the 
performance,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he 
actually  paid  it,  be  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
every  tribune  6000  sesterces. 

AuFiDios,  I.  (Bassus,)  a  famous  historian  in 
the  age  of  Ctuintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Germany  and  of  the  civil  wars. ^It  A  Ro- 
man senator,  famous  for  his  blindness  and  abili- 
ties. Cic.  Tiisc.  5.— II.  Lurco,  a  man  who 
enriched  himself  by  fattening  peacocks  and 
selling  them.    Plin.  10. 

AuGUREs,  a  certain  officer  at  Rome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  ab  atnvm 
garritu.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulus^ 
to  the  number  of  three.  Servius  TuIUus  added 
a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C. 
454,  increased  the  nunaber  to  nine ;  and  Sylla 
added  six  more  during  his  dictatorship.  They 
had  a  particular  college,  and  the  chier  among^ 
them  was  called  tnagister  coUcfirii,  Their  office 
was  honourable ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  drorived 
of  his  privileges;  an  indulgence  granted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  augur  ge- 
nerally sat  on  a  high  tower  to  make  his  observa- 
tions. His  face  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
he  had  the  north  to  his  left  and  the  south  at  his 
right.  With  a  crooked  staff  he  divided  the  face 
of  the  heavens  into  four  different  pans,  and  af- 
terwards sacrificed  to  the  gods,  covering  his  haid 
with  his  vestment.  There  were  generally  five 
things  from  which  the  augurs  drew  omens:  the 
first  consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  comets, 
&C.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from 
the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The  third  was 
from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or 
indifference  in  eating  the  bread  which  was 
thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or 
unlucky.  The  fourth  was  from  quadrupeds, 
from  their  crossing  or  appearing  in  some  unao- 
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eostomed  place.  The  fifth  was  f^om  different 
^casualties,  which  were  called  Z>ira,  such  as  spil- 
ling salt  upon  a  table  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes, 
hearing  strange  noises,  stumbling  or  sneezing, 
meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or  pregnant  bitch. 
The  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand  was  always 
deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the  words  sinister 
and  lavus,  though  generally  supposed  to  be 
terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always  used  bv  the  au- 
gurs in  an  auspicious  sense.  Cie.  ae  Div, — 
Liv.  1,  Ac^DiowifS,  Hal.-^Ovid.  FasL 

AuGOSTAUA.afestiTal  at  Rome,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  day  on  which  Ausrustns  returned 
to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire. 

AuousTiNUS,  a  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  him&elfbyhiswritmgs,asweil  as 
by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  in  his  works,  which 
are  numerous,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great 
genius,  and  an  extensive  ac^uamtance  with  the 
philosophy  oi  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  430.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedict  fol.  Ant.  1700  to 
1703.  12  vols. 

AuGUSTOs  OcTAViANUs  CssAR,  secoud  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavias,  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius  and  sister  to  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Caesar  had  intended  his  grandnephew  as  his 
«uccessor  in  the  empire ;  perceiving,  probably, 
in  that  precocious  youth  the  gem  of  tnose  talents 
which  Sylla  had  foreseen  in  himself  Octavius 
had  passed  his  boyhood  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle  ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  in 
the  expedition  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
bad  been  sent  by  him,  about  six  months  oefore 
his  death,  to  complete  his  education  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Apollonia.  It  was  there  he  first  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  his  protector ;  and  he 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arriv- 
ed a  weakly  student  from  the  schools  of  Greece, 
in  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  capital,  Antony  had 
■sufficient  leisure  to  concert  various  measures 
calculated  to  secure  his  own  power,  and  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  whole  public  treasure,  which 
had  been  amassed  by  Caesar.  Octavius,  with 
one  object  ever  in  view,  but  veering  about  with 
wonderful  dexterity  in  his  professions,perceived, 
in  a  short  while,  that  his  only  chance  of  success 
against  this  formidable  opponent,  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  senatorian  party,  by 
whose  aid  he  nearly  ruined  his  dangerous  rival 
ar  Modena.  The  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
having  been  slain  in  the  memorable  combats 
which  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 
Octavius  marched  to  Rome  to  demand  the  first 
magistracy  of  the  slate  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Meanwhile,  the  reduced  strength  of  Antony 
was  recruited  by  the  forces  of  Pollio,  Plancus, 
and  Lepidus,  from  Gaul  and  Spain.  After  this 
accession,  it  became  apparent  that  Antony  and 
Octavius  were  destinea  to  form  the  preponder- 
ating powers  in  the  commonwealth.  They  met 
near  Bolo^a,  where,  along  with  Lepidus,  they 
established  the  inauspicious  triumvirate,  and  en- 
tered into  a  sanguinary  convention,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  destroy  the  legal  government— to 
put  their  mutual  enemies  to  death — divide  the 
lands  of  the  richest  towns  and  colonies  in  Italy 
imiongtheir  soldiers— distribute  the  provinces  of 


the  republic  among  themselves,  and  proceed  in 
the  following  spring  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  who  still  upheld  the  party  of  the  common- 
wealth in  Greece  and  Asia.  These  bloody  and 
illegal  designs  were  all  fully  accomplished.  The 
former  triumvirs  had  wished  only  to  obtain 
power;  their  successors  had  resentments  to  gra- 
tify, vengeance  to  exercise,  and  lawless  troops 
to  satiate.  They  massacred  in  cold  blood  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  who  had  remained  in  Italy ; 
they  overthrew  its  legion  at  Pbilippi ;  and  Sex- 
tus  Pompey,  who,  for  some  time  after  that  fatal 
combat,maintained  by  his  naval  power  an  image 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Sicily,  at  length  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  and  engrossing  ambition 
of  the  trium viral  tyrants.  But  the  blood  which 
these  usurpers  had  so  profusely  shed,  did  not 
cement  their  unhallowed  alliance.  So  jarring 
were  their  interests,  and  so  unprincipled  their 
motives,  that  distrust  and  discord  could  hardly 
fail  to  arise  among  them.  Antony,  intoxicated 
with  love,  and  wine,  and  power, was  long  watch- 
ed by  a  sober  and  subtle  rival.  Various  tempo- 
rary, but  ineffectual  expedients,  were  tried  to 
adjust  their  differences,  and  to  heal  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  rankled  in  their 
bosoms.  Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  share  of 
sovereignty,  without  a  blow :  one  blow  hurled 
Antony  from  his  sumptuous  throne  and  Octa- 
vius passed  through  the  gates  of  Alexandria  to 
the  undisputed  empire  of  the  world.  When 
the  genius  of  Octavius  had  thus  successively 
triumphed  over  his  adversaries,  and  when  he  re- 
mained without  a  rival,  his  counsels,  and  per- 
haps even  his  temper,  changed.  *  There  were,* 
says  Black  well,  *  three  very  different  periods  in 
the  life  of  Octavius.  The  first,  on  his  early  en- 
tering on  business  at  his  return  from  Apollonia,. 
till  the  victory  at  Modena,  during  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Cicero,  he  acted  the  Roman  and 
the  patriot.  The  second,  from  his  extorted  con- 
sulship till  the  defeat  of  Antony,  at  Actium. 
where  he  played  the  tyrant  and  the  triumvir,  and 
the  third,  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  first  the  prince,  and 
then  the  parent  of  his  country  and  people.' 
Hitherto  Ine  palace  of  Octavius  had  resembled 
the  headquarters  of  a  geneial,  or  citadel  of  a 
tyrant ;  but,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  it  be- 
gan to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  court, 
where  every  thing  was  conducted  with  order, 
prudence,  and  moderation.  Few  citizens  now 
survived,  who  had  witnessed  the  golden  daysoi 
the  republic,  and  all  hac[  fell  the  evils  of  its 
anarchy.  The  fear  of  new  tumults  extinguish- 
ed the  love  of  liberty,  or  checked  at  least  all 
struggles  to  regain  it.  On  the  other  part,  Oc- 
tavius felt  that  his  interest  was  now  identified 
with  that  of  the  state :  he  wished  to  enjoy  in  se- 
curity the  lofty  prize  he  had  gained,  and  to  aug- 
ment its  value.  Timidity  had  been  the  source 
of  many  of  his  crimes,  but,  having  resolved  to 
retain  the  government,  he  wisely  thought  it 
safest  to  be  just  and  merciful.  Military  strength, 
he  perceived,  was  an  insufficient  prop  for  his 
power.  To  render  his  authority  permanent,  he 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  good  opinion,  or 
at  least  the  affections,  of  the  people.  While, 
therefore,  he  bribed  the  soldiers  with  donations 
of  money,  or  gi-ants  of  land,  he  cajoled  the  pop- 
ulace with  shows  and  entertainments^  and  dis- 
tributions of  com,  which,  by  supportmg  them 
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Vk  idloMBB  and'dissipatioD,  made  them  forget  the 
•tale  of  political  degradation  into  whicn  they 
were  fallen.  The  senators  he  soothed,  b^  pre- 
senting them  with  the  flattering  image  ot  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  the  forms  of  the  repab> 
lican  government.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
his  wish  or  intention,  than  that  the  common- 
wealth should  be  actually  revived.  Ihdeed,  he 
could  no  more  have  restored  it  to  its  former  state, 
than  he  could  have  reanimated  the  corse  of 
Cicero ;  and  when  advised  by  Agrippatomake 
the  attempt,  he  prudently  rejected  the  counsel 
which  would  probably  have  proved  ruinous  to 
himself,  and  came  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  his 
country.  Yet  while  he  determined  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  power,  he  resolved  at  the  same 
time,  by  re-establishing  ancient  forms,  to  veil  in 
pan  the  hideous  aspect  of  despotism.  He  was 
careful  not  to  display  his  power  by  any  external 
marks  of  royalty ;  and  he  exercised  his  authori- 
ty not  under  any  new  title  or  magistracy,  but  as 
uniting  in  his  person  most  of  the  ancient  offices 
which  were  of  weight  or  importance  in  the  state. 
Servitude  was  thus  established  in  the  place  of 
libertjr ;  but  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  freedom 
still  frequented  the  senate,  and  at  the  choice  of 
consuls  yearly  walked  tbe  Forum.  Octavius, 
however/ whom  we  shall  hereaAer  style  Augus- 
tus,) haa  recourse  to  more  worthy  arts  than 
these,  to  endear  his  name  and  reign  to  the  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  revived  or  enacted  beneficial 
laws,  and  introduced  the  most  provident  regula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  police  which  he  established,  gave 
security  to  Life  and  property  in  the  capital  and 
throughout  Italy:  the  provinces  were  protected 
firom  the  exactions  ana  oppressions  of  their  go- 
vernors, under  which  they  bad  so  often  groaned 
in  the  days  of  the  republic.  He  bestowed  even 
personally,  an  unremitting  attention  on  tbe 
due  administration  of  justice;  and  he  used  his 
best  exertions  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
luxury  and  moral  corruption.  His  plans  for  the 
melioration  of  the  state  were  aided  by  those 
wise  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  so  long  sur- 
rounded, till  at  length  the  blood-stained  crafly 
triumvir  was  hailed,  duriog  his  life,  as  the 
father  of  his  country,  by  the  united  voice  of 
senate  and  people,  and  leA  at  his  death  the 
memory  of  a  reign  which  has  become  proverbial 
for  beneficence,  clemency,  and  justice.  Among 
the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to 
render  them  forgetful  of-  their  former  freeaom, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  extended  to  learning,  and  the  pa- 
tronage he  so  liberally  bestowed  on  all  by  whom 
it  was  cultivated.  To  this  noble  protection  of 
literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  by  taste  and 
inclination  than  sound  policy ;  and  in  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  bad 
probably  a  smaller  share  than  in  those  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world.  From  infancy 
every  thing  had  contributed  to  give  him  a  relish 
for  learning  and  a  respect  for  the  learned.  His 
mother  Atia,  a  woman  of  sense  and  prudence, 
had  admirably  regulated  in  his  boyhood  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  son.  She  herself  spoke  the  Latin 
tongue  with  a  purity  resembling  the  language 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  and 
Augustus  retained  during  life  that  urbanity  of 
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style  wad  oaAveraitSoo  to  which  hahadban  m^ 
customed  in  his  youth.  The  peat  JoUiis,  1^ 
whom  he  had  been  adoptcd,was  desirom,  amanc 
other  less  laudable  obfects  of  ambition,  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  letters  as  well  as  ia  arms. 
Those  daring  adventurers,  Aatoinr,  CuriOjand 
Dolabella,  were  the  instruments  of  his  military 
power;  but  his  private  friends  were  Balboa^ 
Matins,  EUitius,  and  Oppidus,  men  who  were 
all  eminently  accomplished— elegant  in  iheir 
modesoflife.  and  fond  of  literary  pursuita  An- 

fttstus  had  thus  before  him  an  example  which 
e  would  naturally  res^iect  and  imitate.  His 
adoptive  father  placed  around  his  destined  heir 
the  ablest  instructers ;  and  sometime  before  his 
death  sent  him  to  Apollonia.  a  Corinthian  colo- 
ny in  Illyria,  where  he  assiduously  studied  mo* 
rus  under  Athenodorus.  He  was  ardently  pe« 
rusing  the  Grecian  orators,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  rhetoric,  under  Apollodo 
ms,  a  distm^uished  master  ot  eloquence,  when 
he  received  mtelligence  of  the  assassination  of 
Caesar.  The  events  which  called  him  from 
Greece,  and  hurried  him  into  the  tumult  of  af- 
fairs, broke  not  his  course  of  study.  During 
that  campaign  against  Antony,  which  terminat- 
ed with  the  battle  of  Modena,  not  a  daypased 
in  which  he  did  not  read,  write,  and  declaim. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was  constantly  surround- 
ed  by  men  of  literature  and  taste.  After  the 
victory  at  Modena,  when  he  marched  to  Rome, 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  was  accompeniea 
by  Cornelius  Giailus  and  Maecenas,  who  like- 
wise followed  him  to  Rome  from  Philippi;  and 
on  his  first  landing  in  Italy,  after  the  victory  he 
had  there  ^ined  over  Brutus,  were  his  advi- 
sers in  writmg  to  the  senate  in  terms  of  mode- 
ration. Though  Athens  was  hostile  to  tbe  Cae- 
sarian name,  yet,  when  he  visited  it  after  the 
baule  of  Actinm,  he  showed  thecity  many  marks 
of  respect,  and  was  initiated  into  the  solemni- 
ties of  its  goddesses,  Minerva  and  Ceres.  When 
Egypi  was  subdued,  he  entered  Alexandria, 
holding  by  the  hand  the  philoBopher  Areius, 
who  was  a  native  of  that  city ;  and,  in  the  ha- 
rangue which  be  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
from  his  tribunal,  he  informed  them  that  he 
spared  their  town,  first,  on  account  of  the  cod 
Serapis ;  secondly,  out  of  respect  for  its  founder, 
Alexander  the  Oreat ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  sake 
of  Areius,  his  own  friend  and  their  fellow-citi- 
zen. After  being  firmly  establl<(hed  without  a 
competitor  in  the  empire,  Augustus  still  continu- 
ed to  prosecute  his  private  studies  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  to  reap  from  them  the  great- 
est advantages.  When  he  perused  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  what  might 
be  a  lesson  or  example  in  the  administration  of 
public  afifairs,  or  in  his  own  private  conducL— 
'In  evolvendis  utriusque  linguae  auctoribus,,* 
says  Suetonius,  ^  nihil  aetjue  sectabatur,  quam 
pnecepta  et  exempla  publice  vel  privatim  salu- 
oria.'  His  literary  tastes  appears  from  the  mul- 
titude of  his  Greek  secretaries,  his  superintend- 
ants  for  the  charge  of  his  collection  of  statues 
and  pictures,  his  copyists  and  librarians.  When 
wakeful  through  the  night,  he  had  a  reader  or  a 
storyteller,  like  the  eastern  monarchs,  who  sat 
by  him;  and  he  often  continued  listeninff,  till 
he  dropped  asleep.  Among  other  embeiUA- 
ments  which  he  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Rome, 
be  erected  two  pnbUc  IBncaiies;  the  coa  eall«d 
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dM  Oetsftan,  which  stood  in  the  poTtioo  of  Oe- 
tkria,  and  the  other  on  moant  Palatine,  adja- 
cent to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  From  his  own 
ahaie  of  the  spoils  of  the  conqaeied  towns  in 
Dalmatia,  he  erected,  at  the  Palatine  libraiy, 
a  magnificent  colonnade,  with  donble  rows  of 
pillars}  the  interstices  of  which  were  adorned 
with  statues  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  chief 
Grecian  masters.  It  was  open  below,  but  above 
it  comprehended  an  extensire  and  curious  libra- 
ry, with  retirio^rooms  for  private  reading— pub- 
lic halls  for  reciting— schools  for  teaching--and 
in  short,  every  allarement  and  aid  to  study. 
Around  were  delightful  walks,  fitted  for  exer- 
cise or  contemplation — some  under  shade,  aod 
others  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  could  be  alter- 
nately resorted  to  as  the  season  of  the  year  re- 
quired. A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  in  bronze, 
which  was  of  Tuscan  workmanship,  presided 
as  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  no  spot  on  earth 
could  then  have  been  dearer  to  tbe  god  :— 

'  TVm  medium  claro  su/rgebal  marmore  ismplwm^ 
MptUrid  Phabo  earius  OriygitL,* 

By  advice  of  Mscenas.  he  likewise  provided 
means  for  the  careful  education  of  the  Roman 
youth.  In  pursaance  of  his  ministers*  recom- 
mendation, he,  among  other  measures  for  pro- 
moting this  design,  transferred  the  school  of 
Verrins  Flaceus  to  the  Palatine  library,  and 
settled  a  lar^  salary  on  that  celebrated  gramma- 
rian. On  literarj  men  in  general  he  lavished 
not  merelv  pecuniary  rewards  and  recompense, 
but  paid  them  that  attention  and  regard  which 
they  all  conrt ;  and  which,  by  raising  their  sta^ 
tion  in  society,  an  imates  their  exertions.  Thus, 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  be  never 
wrote  to  any  of  his  own  fiynily  or  ix)litical  ad- 
TiserB,  without  sending  letters  oy  the  same  op- 
portnnity  toAtticus,to  mform  him  in  what  place 
he  was,  how  long  he  intended  remaining  in  it, 
and  what  books  he  was  engaged  in  reading. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  and  unable  from  the 
multiplicity  of  afQiirs  to  enjoy  the  society  of  At- 
ticus,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  proposing  to  him  in  writing  some  ques- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  antiquities,  criticisms,  or 
poetnr.  The  commencement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer had  indeed  been  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
the  rising  poets  of  his  country.  Virgil,  Tibnl- 
lus,  and  Propertius,  all  mourn  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  daring  the  reign  of  the  triumvirate. 
But  Vii^il  had  no  sooner  displayed  his  genius 
than  his  lands  were  restored;  while,  to  other 
poets,  crowns  were  assigned,  or  statues  were 
erected,  as  rewards  and  distinctions.  They  also 
frequently  read  their  worics  in  the  presence  of 
Augustus,  and  he  willingly  attended  public  re- 
citations and  discussions  on  literary  topics. — 
'  Ineenia  seculi  sui/  says  Soetonins,  *  omnibus 
moiis  fovit.  Recitantes  et  benigne  et  patienter 
audi  vit,  nee  taotum  carmina,  et  historias,  sed  et 
orationea,  et  dialogoa.  Componi  tamen  aliquid 
dese,nisi  et  serio  et  a  prsestantissimis,  olTende- 
batur.  As  Augustus  advanced  in  years,  and 
became  surrounded  by  his  own  shortlived  de- 
scendants^ and  those  of  the  empress  Livia  by 
her  former  husband,  all  theyoong  members  of 
the  inserial  fiunily,  who  wished  to  gsdn  his  fa- 
▼oor,  distiagniBhed  thenmslyes  by  their  profi- 
a'acy  in  poUle  literalore ;  andbr  theaoiinisitian 
QfeiqpuAtaaeanplashntBlt.    The 


attention  which  he  paid  to  their  instmetioo,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
language,  is  evinced  by  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
grandson,  Caius  Cassar,  quoted  b^  Ctuintiiian. 
m  which  he  censures  him  for  usms;  the  word 
CaUdus  instead  of  CalOus,  not  but  what  the  for- 
mer was  Latin,  but  because  it  was  unusual  and 
pedantic.    At  the  very  close  of  life,  when  indis- 
position rendered  him  incapable  of  continued  at- 
tention to  business,  or  of  long  residence  in  the 
capital,  he  was  carried  in  a  Utter  to  Prseneste, 
Tibur,  or  Baiae,  through  beautiful  allevs,  which 
terminated  with  the  sea,  or  through  oaoriferoua 
groves,  which  he  himself  had  planted  with  myr- 
3es  and  laurels,  the  shade  or  which  was  then 
considered  salutary  for  the  health.    On  these 
journeys  he  read  toe  works  of  the  poets  whose 
genius  he  himself  had  fostered,  and  was  con- 
stantly attended  bv  philosophers,  in  whose  con- 
versation he  founa  his  chief  solace.  Even  when 
on  his  death' bed  at  Nola,  he  passed  bis  time  and 
exercised  his  faculties,  whicn  he  retained  to  the 
last  moment,  in  philosophic  conversations  on  the 
vanity  and  emptmess  or  all  human  afiairs.  Au* 
gustus  was,  besides,  an  excellent  judge  of  com- 
position, and  a  true  critic  in  poetiy ;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  never  misplaceo,  or  lavished  on 
those  whose  writings  mignt  rather  have  tended 
to  corrupt  than  improve  the  taste  and  learning 
of  the  age.    He  was  wont  to  laugh  at  the  tinsel 
of  that  style  which  Maecenas  affected,  at  the  la- 
boured language  of  Tiberius,  at  PolUo's  fond- 
ness for  antiquated  expressions,  and  the  empty 
pomp  of  Asiatic  eloquence  which  delighted  An- 
tony.    His  own  style  was  smooth,  easj,  and 
natural:  he  avoided  all  puerile  or  far-fetched 
thoughts,  all  affectation  in  the  turn  or  disposi- 
tion of  his  phrases,  and  all  words  not  in  general 
use.    Perspicuity  was  his  principal  care;  and 
whatever  deviated  in  any  shape  from  Nature, 
hurt  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Aulus  Qellius,  in  mentioning  the  letters  of  Au- 
gustus to  his  grandson,  Caius  Agrippa,  which 
he  had  just  been  reading,  speaks  with  much  de- 
light and  admiration  of  the  simple,  unlaboured 
elegance  of  the  style  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  but  he  unfortunately  quotes  from  them  only 
a  single  passage.    This  good  taste  of  the  prince 
had  the  happiest  effect  on  that  of  the-  age.    No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  or  popularity 
except  by  cultivating  a  style  chaste  ana  simple 
—which,  if  ornamental,  was  not  luxuriant,  or 
if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or  antiquated.    The 
court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a  school  of  ur- 
banity, where  men  of  genius  acquired  that  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
that  parity  of  expression,  which  characterized 
the  writers  of  the  age.    This  extensive  and 
judicious  patronage  of  literature  was  attended 
with  manifold  political  advantages  to  the  empe- 
ror.   His  poets  palliated  whatever  was  odious 
in  his  despotism;  and  his  protection  of  philoso- 
phers was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  pledge  or 
declaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern  with 
homanity  and  justice.  The  pageantry  of  learn- 
ing may  originally  have  been  but  one  of  those 
many  arts  of  government  which  Augustus 
practised  so  admirably  that  he  inquired  on  hia 
death-bed  if  he  had  not  well  performed  bis  part 
in  the  flirce  of  life.  But  what  commenced  chiefiy 
in  urtitkx,  thonh  partly  perhaps  in  inclinatico, 
tcadednltimAeqr  to  fltmend  ^  own  diaposltioa 
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and  character.  The  emperor  Jaliigi  insinuates 
that  an  iaiercourse  with  those  men  of  worth 
and  learning  hy  whom  he  was  sarroonded, 
mollified  a  lieart  by  nature  obdurate  and  un- 
releniingy^and  from  which  ambition  seemed  to 
have  eradicated  every  leeliag  of  compassion  or 
tenderness.  The  productions  of  genius,  with 
which  he  became  acquainted,  occupied  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  fancy ;  and  in  a  situation  other- 
wise calculated  to  instil  pride,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust of  mankind,  served  at  once  as  an  antidote 
to  those  evils  which  beset  the  possessor  of  a  new 
raised  throne,  and  opened 'the  way  to  better  dis- 
positions. What  prince  could  be  conversant 
with  the  epistles  of  Horace,  and  not  receive  a 
lesson  of  urbanity  1  or  read  the  works  of  Virgil 
without  rising  from  the  perusal  more  gracious 
and  benign  1  From  this  temper  of  the  monarch 
considerable  freedom  of  expression  was  allowed 
to  the  poets,  whose  verses  otlen  show  that, 
though  the  republic  was  subvened,  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  were  still  in  a  great  measure  repulA 
lican.  The  daring  pretensions  of  a  people  to 
punish,  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant,  could  not 
nave  been  asserted  with  more  energy  by  Milton 
himself  than  by  Virgil,  in  his  story  of  Mezen- 
tius  and  of  his  subjects'  insurrection,  which  is 
approved  both  by  the  gods  and  the  poet : — 

Ergo  omnis  furiis  swrrexU  Etruria  justisj 
Regem  ad  supplicium  prasenti  Mdrte  reposcunt^ 

With  all  his  political  virtues,  sound  judgment, 
and  exquisite  taste  in  literature,  Augustus  heia 
some  follies  and  weaknesses,  which  edso  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  age, 
and  to  which  many  things  that  we  meet  with, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  must  be 
referred.  Thus  their  extravagant  flattery  in  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  divinity,  who  had  descended 
for  a  short  while  on  earth,  and  was  about  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  celestial  mansions,  origin- 
ated in  his  absurd  and  impious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered and  even  worshipped  as  agod.  He  be- 
gan with  deifying  his  adoptive  father,  Julius, 
who  also  had  boasted  that  celestial  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins.  In  a  funeral  oration,  pronounced 
lor  his  aunt,  Julius  had  alluded  to  his  divine 
descent,  and  he  frequently  gave  Venus  Genetrix 
as  his  word  of  battle.  Seven  days  after  his 
death,  a  comet  had  appeared,  which  was  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar,  con- 
verted by  Venus  into  a  blazing  star,  and  in  that 
form  received  into  heaven.  Augustus,  availing 
himself  of  this  belief,  placed  a  brazen  statue  of 
Caesar  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  star  over 
its  head.  His  image  was  carried  in  procession 
with  that  of  Venus,  whenever  intelligence  of  a 
victory  was  received,  and  supplications  were 
decreed  to  him  as  a  divinity.  Hence  the  poetic 
incense  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
usurper,  and  Virgil's  enumeration  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  had  announced  his  death.  The  cool 
and  reflecting  head  of  Augustus  did  not  preserve 
him  from  the  influence  of  those  extravagant  and 
impious  fancies  which,  about  the  same  period, 
induced  Antony  to  assume  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  Sextus  Pompey  to  bear  the  title 
and  ensigns  of  the  son  of  Neptune.  While  he 
affected  to  appear  for  a  time  on  earth  as  the 
avei^r  of  his  adoptive  parent,he  was  not  unwil- 
ling it  should  be  thought  that  his  real  father  was 
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a  greater  than  OcUvios.  AfaMewasciitiilMeG^ 
which  Augustas  did  not  discountenance,  with 
regard  to  his  mother  Atia  and  Apc^lo,  resem- 
bling that  which  had  been  feigned  concerning 
Olympias  and  Jupiter  Ammon  \  and  it  gained 
such  credit  that,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  some 
writers  gravely  asserted  he  was  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo. The  name  of  that  divinity  was  the  word  of 
battle  chosen  by  the  triumvirs  at  PhiHppi,  and 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  the  late  of 
Brutus,  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had 
involuntarily  repeated  the  Homeric  line:— 

'AXXa  fu  itotp*  6Xori  km  Ai|r*s  kicravsv  vat. 

At  an  impious  feast,  held  by  Augustus  in  th« 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he,  with  five  of  his  cour- 
tiers, represented  the  six  great  cele^ial  gods, 
while  some  of  the  ladies  of  bis  court  personated 
the  six  great  goddesses ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  emperor  iumself,  who  was  in  fact  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  chose  to  appear  with  the  attri 
butes  of  Apollo.  In  his  meoals,  the  cotmienance 
of  Augustus  is  what  the  Romans  called  an 
Apoliinian  face ;  and  Servius  informs  ns  that 
there  were  statues  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  vhich 
represented  him  under  the  character  and  with 
the  emblems  of  that  bright  divinity.  We  also 
learn,  that  because  Apollo  was  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  flow  of  light  beaming  from  the 
eyes,  Augustus  wished  it  to  be  supped  that  hie 
eyes  likewise,  which  were  really  fine,dartedfortI 
so  strong  a  brightness,  as  to  dazzle  those  whc 
looked  on  them  too  steadily  or  closely :  *  Oco 
los  habuit  claros,'  says  Suetonius,  *  ac  nitidoci 
auibusetiam  existimari  vc^ebatinesse  quoddaor 
divini  vigoris,  ^udebatque  si  quis  sibi  acriu» 
contuenti,  quasi  ad  fnlgorem  solis,  vultnm  sub- 
mitteret.'  He  also  permitted  his  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  hymns  to  the  gods.  He  at  length 
became  the  object  of  private  worship,  and  at 
public  festivals  libations  were  poured  oat  to  him, 
as  a  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  When  a  gen- 
eral obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Augustus 
Erevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  senate  had  idolized 
im  by  its  decrees,  we  cannot  wonder  that  ihe 
poets  of  the  court  ^ould  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  conscript  fathers,  or  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  should  have  represented  him  as  a 
god,  the  avenger  of  Julius,  descended  from  hea- 
ven for  a  time,  but  soon  about  to  resume  his 
place  among  the  constellations.  This,  it  is  true, 
might  be,  in  some  degree  conventional  language. 
There  are  three  topics  which  poets  in  all  ages 
have  treated  somewhat  in  a  similar  manner— 
Devotion,  Love,  and  Ijoyalty ;  or  rather,  they 
have  applied  to  the  two  latter  feelings  a  set  <» 
expressions  which  have  been  borrow^  from  the 
former.  The  pliable  nature,  too,  of  ancient 
mythology,  made  the  proffer  of  a  godhead  seem 
less  ridiculous  to  the  Romans  than  it  appears  to 
us.  It  admitted  of  local  genii,  and  or  deified 
heroes.  Romulus,  the  founder,  had  been  early 
assumed  among  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and 
since  the  days  of  Ennius  a  s)rstem  had  been 
promulgated,  and  found  credit  in  Rome,  which 
taught  that  all  the  objects  of  vulgar  worship 
were  deified  human  spirits.  Hence,  a  poet 
might  the  more  readily  venture  to  ask  a  bene- 
ficent prince,  what  sort  of  divinity  he  would  be- 
come, if  he  would  take  his  station  in  the  hea- 
vens, rule  the  immense  ocean,  or  preside  In  the 
realms  below.  The  example,  however,  of  Au- 
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gnstus  was  of  nnfortimate  precedei/t  in  Latin 
poetry;  and  Nero  and  Domitian,  though  de- 
graded by  their  vices  below  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  human  specieSp  were  extolled  in  verse  as 
constellations  or  demi-gods.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  when  Rome  had 
enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  his  paternal  government,  the  absurd 
adoration  which  bad  been  paid  to  him  changed 
into  those  mixed  feelings  of  reverence  and  aflec- 
tjon,  the  union  of  which,  in  modem  times,  has 
been  termed  loyalty,  and  for  which  pietat  was 
the  Latin  expression:  This  sentiment  towards 
the  sovereign  and  his  family,  which  prompts  (He 
subject  to  feel  the  wrongs  of  the  monarch  as  his 
own,  and,  as  such,  to  w  ready  at  all  hazards  to 
avenge  them,  is  frequently'  expressed  in  the 
works  of  the  poets  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
Au^fustns*  reign,  both  in  reference  to  their  own 
feelings  and  to  those  which  prevailed  among 
others:^ 

Q^€Bque  iua  est  pUtas  in  taUtm  nomen  JuU^ 
7>  ladij  CUM  quis  heditur  inde^  piUas^ 

Augustus,  like  Sylla,  paid  a  sincere  devotion  to 
Fortune;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  C^esari  of  Ju- 
lian, that  deitv  admits  that  he  was  the  only 
prince  who  haa  been  sincerely  grateful  to  her. 
fie  repaired  her  temples,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  her  honour.  Hence,  Horace's 
couruy  Okies  to  Fortune,  and  a  tone  prevailing 
among  the  poets,  as  if  it  were  more  flattering  to 
the  vanitv  of  a  patron,  that  his  wealth  and  pow- 
er should  have  been  acquired  by  her  blind  fa- 
vour, than  by  his  own  talents  or  virtues.  Great, 
happy,  and  powerful,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  was,  in  his  declining  years, 
feeble,  credulous,  and  unfortunate,  at  least  in 
the  interior  of  his  palace.  Domestic  chagrins 
besiefi:ed  his  old  age,  and  oflen  wrung  from  his 
lips  the  melancholy  line : — 

'AiO*  6^\ov  AyofiQt  r'  i^cMi  Ay¥Oi  r*  dMoKoAai, 

Hence,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  there  were,  as 
Blackwell  expresses  it,  *  decencies  to  be  observ- 
ed, and  distances  to  be  kept.*  Concerning  ma- 
ny topics,  there  could  not  be  the  same  freedom 
as  in  the  days  of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus.  Some 
imprudent  epigrams  are  said  tohave  accelerated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  an 
offensive  poem  was  made  at  least  the  pretext  for 
the  exile  of  Ovid.  The  patronage  of  a  prince, 
however  liberal  and  judicious,  can  seldom  of  it- 
self be  suflicient  essentially  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  literature:  but  his  example  spreads 
among  his  courtiers  and  the  great  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  there  never  was  an  age  in  which 
the  learned  were  so  rewarded  and  encouraged 
by  statesmen,  politicians,  and  generals,  as  that 
which  grateful  posterity  has  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Augustus.  Its  literature,  more  than 
any  other  period,  was  the  result  of  patronage 
and  court  favour,  and  consequently  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  those  excellences  and  defects 
whichpatronaee  and  court  favour  are  calculated 
to  produce.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  advantages  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
derives  from  men  of  elevated  rank  aiding  its  pro- 
gress, and  co-operating  to  promote  its  expansion. 
They  remove  the  contempt  which  in  rude  ages 
has  been  sometimes  felt  for  it,  and  the  prejudices 
which,  in  more  civilized  states  of  society,  have 
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been  frequently  entertained  against  it  Thdr 
influence  insensibly  extends  itself  to  each  de- 
partment of  literature,  and  their  countryoMn 
learn  to  judge  of  every  thing,  and  to  treat  every 
thing,  as  if  they  were  all  animated  with  a  digni- 
fied and  patrician  spirit.  It  is  to  this  exalted 
patronage  that  Roman  literature  has  been  in- 
debted for  a  large  portion  of  its  characteristic 
nearness,  both  of  expression  and  of  thought. 
On  the  otner  hand,  those  compositions,  particu- 
larly the  poetical,  which  hav^  been  produced  by 
commana  of  a  patron,  or  with  a  view  to  ment 
his  approbation,  have  always  an  air  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  rather  from  premeditation  than 
feeling  or  impulse,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written,  not  as  the  natural  expression  of  power- 
ful emotions,  but  from  the  desire  of  favour,  or 
at  best  of  fame.  When  an  author,  too.  depends 
solely  on  the  patronage  of  exalted  individuals, 
and  not,  as  in  modem  times,  on  the  support  of 
the  public,  a  spirit  of  servility  and  flattery  is  apt 
to  infuse  itself  into  his  writmgs.  Yet  to  this 
system  of  adulation  we  owe  some  of  the  sweet- 
est lines  of  Tibullus,  and  the  most  splendid  pas- 
sa^  of  Virgil !  At  the  commencement  or  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  old  Caesarians,  Balbus, 
Matins  and  Oppius,  men  who  were  highly  ac- 
complished, and  had  been  the  chief  personal 
friends  of  the  great  Julius,  still  survived^  and  led 
the  way  in  every  species  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance. Their  correspondence  with  Cicero,  in 
his  Familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
in  the  individuals,  and  in  general,  a  highly  pol- 
ished state  of  society.  Thev  had  a  taste  for 
gardening,  planting,  and  arcnitecture,  and  all 
those  various  arts  which  contribute  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  rewarded  the  verses 
of  poets,  listened  to  their  productions,  and  court- 
ed their  society.  When  Augustus  landed  in 
Italy  from  ApoUonia,  Balbus  was  the  first  per- 
son who  came  to  offer  his  services,  and  Matius 
took  charge  of  the  shows  which  he  exhibited  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  These  ancient  friends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued,  during  the  early  pan 
of  his  reign  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augustas  j 
and  though  not  first  in  favour  with  the  new  sove- 
reign, they  felt  no  jealousy  of  their  succe,ssor, 
but  lived  on  the  most  cordiaJ  and  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas,  who  now  held,  near  the  person 
of  the  adopted  son,  the  enviable  place  which 

they  had  occupied  with  the  father. The 

name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  personal,  Imd  the  name  of  C(Bsa/r  as  a 
family  distinction.  In  a  more  distant  period  of 
the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only 
to  the  emperor,whilethatof  CaBsarwas  bestow- 
ed on  the  second  person  in  the  stale,  who  was 
considered  as  presumptive  heir. 

AviDius  Casstus,  a  man  saluted  emperor  A. 
D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months,  and 
was  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He  was  called 
a  second  Catiline,  from  his  excessive  love  of 
bloodshed.    Diod. 

AviBNus,  Ropus  Festus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius,  who  translated  the  Phaenomena  of 
Aratus,  as  also  all  Livy,  into  iambic  verses. 
The  best  edition  of  what  remains  of  him  is  that 
of  Cannegetier,  8vo.  1731. 

AviTtrs,  I.  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 

Tacit.  Ann.  14. IT.  Alcinus,  a  Christian  poet, 

who  wrote  a  poem  in  6  books  on  original  sin,  Ac. 
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AoREUA  Lex,  was  cDacted  A.  U.  C.  663, 
by  the  pretor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  to  invest  the 
senatonao  and  equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tri- 

buni  i£rarii,  with  judicial  power. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold 
other  offices  afler  the  expiration  of  the  iribnne- 
lihip. 

AuRXUANua,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Fiavins 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his  soldiers 
with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  military  character ;  and  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Palmyra,  gained  him  greai  honours.  He  beau- 
tified Home,  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  He  was  natu- 
rally brave  J  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fousht,  it  is 
said  he  killed  no  less  than  800  men  with  his  own 
hand.  In  his  triumph  be  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, people  of  15  dine  rent  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem.  Afler  a  glorious  reign  of 
six  years,  as  he  marched  against  the  northern 
barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near  Byzanti- 
um, A.  D.  275,  29th  January,  by  his  soldiers, 
whom  Mnestheus  had  incited  to  rebellion 
against  their  emperor. 

AuREuus,  I.  emperor  of  Rome.     Vid.  ArUo- 

ninus  Bassianus. II.  Victor,  an  historian 

in  the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  composi- 
tions are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  biography  of  all  the  Caesars  to  Julian. 
The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of 
Artuzenius,  Amst.  1733,  and  the  8vo.  of  Piiis- 
cus,  Utr.  1696.     Vid.  Antaninus. 

AuREOLus,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Qallienus. 

AxTRiNu,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans.     TacU.  Germ.  8. 

AasdNius,  Decim.  Magnus,  a  poet,  bom  at 
Bourdeaux  in  G(aul,  in  the  4th  century,  precep- 
tor to  Qratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pupil. 
His  compositions  have  been  lo  ng  admired.  The 
thanks  he  retunied  the  en^ror  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  often 
hurried  for  publication,  and  Consequently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome, 
a  useful  performance,  now  lost. 

Auspicfis,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  augurs.     Vid.  Augures. 

AuxEsiA  and  Damia,  two  virgms  who  came 
from  Crete  to  TroDzene,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues,  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Troe- 
zene.    Berodat.  5,  c.  82.— Pans,  2,  c.  30. 

B. 

Bakuus,  a  Roman,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in  six  davs 
fh)mthe  Sicilian  Sea  to  Alexandria.  Phn. 
Pram.  19. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artaba- 
nus,  brother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes. 
Jkulin.  3,  c.  1. 

'  Baocha,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.    Poms. 
9,  c7. 

BiocaANlLiA.     Vid.  Dumjfsla. 
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Bacchantes,  pfricstesses  of  Bacebos,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with  » thyr- 
sus, and  dishevelled  bair.  Their  lo(^  are  wild, 
and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash  differ- 
ent musical  instruments  together.  They  are 
also  called  Thyades  and  Menades.  Ond,  MiA. 
6,  V.  fm.—Horal,  3,  od.  'Sb.^Proftrt.  3,  d.  91. 
-^LMcan.  1,  V.  674. 

Bacchis,  or  Balus,  king  of  Corhith,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Prumnides.  His  successors  were 
always  called  Bacchida,  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign.  The  Bac- 
chidae  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  oi 
their  number  to  preside  among  ihem,  with  regal 
authority;  and  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
power  continued  in  their  hands  near  200  years^ 
Cypselus  overturned  this  institution  by  making 
him-sclf  absolute.  Strab.  S.—Paus.  2,  c  4.— 
Berodot.  5,  c.  92,— Orid.  Met.  5.  v.  407. 

Bacchius  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated  gladxa* 
tors,  of  equal  age  and  stren^h;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  Biikus  contra  Bite- 
chium.    Sueion.  in  Aug. — Bhrai.  1,  sat.  7,  v.  90. 

Bacchvudes,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Simonides,  who,  like  Pmdar,  wrote  the  praises 
of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  pre- 
served.   Marcel. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Boratia.  CU. 
1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

BiEBiA  Lex,  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 

four  prfiBtors  every  other  year.    Liu.  40. 

Another  law,  by  M.  Bsebius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the  lands, 
whUst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by 
the  possessors,  and  to  be  divided  among  the 
people.    Appian.  1. 

BagOab,  and  Bag68A8,  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus„so  powerful 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent. 
He  led  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
faned their  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
his  flesh  to  cats,  and  maae  knife-handles  with 
his  bones,  because  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
He  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  voangest  of 
the  slaughtered  princess  children,  and  afterwards 
put  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 
335,  by  Darius,  whom,  afler  raising  to  the 
crown,  he  had  attempted  to  poisoiL    iHod.  16 

and  17. The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very 

frequently  in  the  Persian  history ;  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generally  known  by  that  appella- 
tion. 

Balbillds,  C.  a  learned  and  benevolent  man. 
governor  of  Eg3rpt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory, under  Nero.     TacU.  Ann.  13,  c  92. 

Balbinus,  a  Roman,  who,  after  governing 
provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassinated 
the  Gordians  and  seized  the  ^mrple.  He  wa** 
some  time  after  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D. 
238. 

Balne£,  {baths^  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  emperors  they  became  expensive ;  they  were 
used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour;  and 
were  deemed  more  necessary  than  laxnrious. 
Under  the  emperors,  it  became  so  fashionabto 
to  bathe,  that  without  this  the  meanest  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  neeea- 
saries  of  life.    There  were  certain  hous  of  this 
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itkj  appointed  for  bathing,  and  »  small  piece  of 
money  admitted  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most 
opulent.  In  the  baihs,  there  were  separate 
apartments  for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  un- 
dress; and)  after  they  had  bathed,  they  com- 
monly covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked 
out  of  the  sldn,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with  a 
pumice-stone,  and  perfumed,  to  render  it  smooth 
and  fair.  The  Roman  emperors  ^nerally 
built  baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  the  maenificence  of  the  building.  It  is 
said  that  Bioclesian  employed  40,000  of  his 
soldiers  in  building  his  baths;  and  when  they 
were  finished,  he  destroyed  all  the  workmen. 
Alexander  Severus  first  permitted  the  people  to 
use  them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  often 
bathed  with  the  common  people.  For  some 
time  both  sexes  bathedpromiscuously  and  with- 
out shame,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved 
abortive  for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent 
custom,  which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  general  ly  read  in  bathing, 
and  we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the 
midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment 

BAimus^  L.  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Anniboi  found,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  al- 
most dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sent  back  home  with  great  hiunanity;  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  country  to  so 
generoas  an  enemy.  Marcellus,  the  Roman 
general,  heard  of  it,  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
continued  firm  and  fiuthful  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.    Liv.  35,  c.  15. 

Baptjb,  L  the  priests  of  Cotytio,  at  Athens, 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Qamttv^  to  teashj  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  most  efiemi- 

nate  manner.    Juv.  2,  v.  91. II.  A  comedy 

of  Enpolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced  dancing 
on  the  stage  with  indecent  gestures. 

Barbari,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
called  all'  nations,  exce^  their  own,  by  the  des- 
picable name  of  barbarians. 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in- 
fluence, they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  m  the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  BarchUnan  faction;  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  independ- 
ent disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment in  the  state.    Liv.  21,  c.  2  and  9. 

Bardi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes,  and 
pubtished  their  fame  in  their  verses  or  on  mu- 
sical instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  people,  that  at  their  sight  two 
armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  submitted  to  their  orders.  They 
censured,  &s  well  a.«  commended,  the  behaviour 
of  the  people.  Lacan.  1,  v.  447. — Strab,  4. — 
Mdrcett.  15,  c.  24. 

BARDTLun,  an  Illyrian  prince,whose  daughter 
Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

Barsine,  and  BARsfiNS,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, Who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  ealled  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered  her 
and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Justin.  13,  c. 
S,  1.  15,  c.  'X^Arrxan. 

BinUnai,  I.  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who. 


with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattei,  ty- 

lant  of  Chios.    Msrodol.  8,  c.   132. II.  A 

family  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  Ery- 

thrae.    Slrab.  14. HI.  A  priest  of  mount 

Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous  events 
to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacrifices.  Ta- 
cit 2,  Uia.  c  Slj^SueUfn.  in  Veap.  7. 

Basiuus,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Ai^rica,  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets  and 
doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but  ^[reat 
ability.  He  was  eloquent  9s  well  as  in^euous, 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  conr 
slitute  the  persuasive  orator  and  the  elegant  wri- 
ter. Erasmus  has  placed  him  in  the  n  umber  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
51st  year,  A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  foL  PariSfl72L 

Bassaridbs,  a  name  Riven  to  the  votanes  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  oy  Persiua,  which  seems 
derived  from  Basswra^  a  town  of  Libya  sacred 
to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Thradans. 
Persvus  1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  AuFimus,  I.  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Au^lus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

CtiinlU.  10,  c.  1. II.  Caesius,  a  lyric  noet  in 

Nero's  age,  to  whom  Persius  addressed  nis  6th 

satire.    Some  of  his  verses  are  extanL IIL 

Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some 
of  whose  orations  have  been  preserved  by  Be- 
neca. 

Bathyllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  8anK)s, 
greatly  beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  ^ 

Anacreon.    Horai.  ep.  14,  v.  9. Mecaenas 

was  also  fond  of  a  vouth  of  Alexandria  of  the 

same  name.    Juv.  6,  v.  63. The  poet  who 

claimed  as  his  own  Virgil's  distich,  NoeUpluU 
totd^  &c.  bore  also  the  same  name. 

Batutus,  Lent,  a  man. of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  wm>  rebelled 
against  him.    Plut.  in  Cras. 

Bins,  a  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who. 
upon  being  unwilling  to  yield,  was  drama 
round  the  city  tied  by  the  neels  to  Alezajiaer's 
chariot.    Curt.  4,  c  6. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  oo 
the  Persian  affairs.    Strab.  12. 

Batrachomtomachia,  a  poem,  describing 
the  fight  between  frogs  ana  mice,  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se- 
parately from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  Maittaire's  8vo.  London,  1721. 

Battiades,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  his  father  Battus.     Ovid,  in  Ibin.  y.  53. 

A  name  given  to   the  people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.    Bal.  3,  v.  253. 

Battcs  I.  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the 
town  of  Cvrene,  B*  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  island  of  Thera.  He  was  son  o{  Polym- 
nestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town 
he  had  founded,  and  afler  death  received  divine 
honours.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke 
first  procured  him  the  name  of  Battus.    tfero- 

dot..  4,  c.  155,  &c.— Pai*«.  10,  c.  15. The 

2d  of  that  name  was  grandson  to  Battus  1st,  by 
Arcesilaus.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Cyrene,  and  was  sumamed  PdiXj 
and  died  544  B.  C.    Herodot.  4,  c.  159,  &e. 

Bavius  and  Mjevios,  two  stupid  and  malev- 
olent poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at- 
tacked the  superior  talents  of  the  eontemporaij 
writers.     Virg.  Ed.  3. 
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Belbphamtes,  a  Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astrology,  told  Alexander  that  bis 
enteringBabylon  would  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  him.    Diod.  17. 

Belesk,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  that  be  shoald  reign 
one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus.  His  pro- 
phecy was  yerined,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
new  Inng  with  the  goyemment  of  Babylon,  B. 
C.896.    lHod.2. 

Bbusarius,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in  a 
degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  m  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  re- 
newed all  the  glorious  yiciories,  battles,  and  tri- 
umphs, which  had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  republic.  He 
died,  after  a  life  of  militarr  glory,  ana  the  trial  of 
royal  iogratitude,  in  the  5teth  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  story  of  bis  begging  charity,  with 
dai€  oMvM  BeliUaHa  is  said  lo  be  a  fabrication. 

Belbtidi,  a  woman  who  (Stained  a  prize  at 
Ol^pia.    Pmu.  5,  c.  8. 

BELLoyfimrs,  a  king  of  the  Celtse,  who,  in 
the  reisn  of  Tarquin  Priscus,  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambiga- 
tus.    Liv.  5,  c  34. 

Belus,  I.  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of 
Babylon,  about  1800  years  before  .the  age  of 
Semiramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
temple  of  Belus  was  the  most  anaent  and  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  conyened  into  a 
temple.  It  had  lofty  towers,  and  it  was  enriched 
by  all  the  succeeding  monarchs  till  the  age  of 
Xerxes,  who,  after  his  unfortunate  expeaition 
against  Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it. 
Amone  the  riches  it  contained  were  many  sta- 
tues ofmassyeold,  one  of  which  was  forty  feet 
high.  In  the  Highest  of  the  towers  was  a  mag- 
nificent bed,  where  the  priests  daily  conducted 
a  woman,  who,  as  they  said,  was  honoured  with 
the  company  of  the  god.  Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  10. 
—Berodot.  1,  c.  181,  &c.— S^ro*.  IG.^Arrian. 

l.-^Diod.  1,  dtc. II.  A  king  of  Egypt,  son 

of  Epaphus  and  Libya,  and  father  of  Agenor. 

III.  Another,  son  of  Phcenix  the  son  of 

Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phoenica. 

Berenice,  and  Beronice,  I.  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
by  Lagus.  jElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  43.— 7^<?m^ 
— Pmu.  1,  c.  7. II.  A  daughter  of  Phila- 
delphus, who  married  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife. 
After  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  Laodice  was 
recalled ;  and  mindful  of  the  treatment  she  had 
receiyed,  i^he  poisoned  her  husband,  placed  her 
son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  mxirdered  Bere^ 
nice  and  her  child  at  Antioch,  where  she  had 
fled,  B.  C.  248. III.  A  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletes,  who  usurped  her  father's  throne 
for  some  time,  strangled  her  husband  Seleucus, 
and  married  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona. 
Her  father  regained  his  power,  and  put  her  to 

death,  B.  C.  55. IV.  The  wife  of  Mithri- 

dates.  who,  when  conquered  by  Lucullus,  or- 
dered allhiswives  to  destroy  themselves,  fi:>r  fear 
tin  canquaTor  should  offer  violence  to  them. 
She  accordingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  ope- 
ntiiig  KX»  enough,  idie  was  strangled  by  a 
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enntich. V.  The  mother  <tf  Agrippa^  who 

shines  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  daitf  htei'-in' 

law  of  Herod  the  Great VL  A  daughter 

of  Agrippa,  who  married  her  uncle  Herod,  and 
afterwards  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  She  was 
accused  by  Juyenal  of  committing  incest  with 
her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
p&ssionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have 
made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  people. 

VII.  A  wife  of  king  Attains. VIIL 

Another,  daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsi- 
noe,  who  married  her  own  brother  Evergetes, 
whom  she  loved  with  much  tenderness.  When 
he  went  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  she  yowed 
all  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus  if 
he  returned.  Sometime  after  his  victorious 
return,  the  locks  which  were  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  disappeared ; ,  and  Conon,  an  astrono- 
mer, to  make  his  court  to  the  ^neen,  publicly 
reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away, 
and  had  made  them  a  constellation.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son,  B.  C.  231.    CatuU.  67. 

—Bygin.  P.  A.  3,  c.  24.— Jus^m.  96,  c.  3. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the  queens 
and  princesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  Egjrpt. 
BER6SDS,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  who  flonrisn- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re- 
sided for  some  years  at  Athens.  As  a  priest  of 
Belus,  he  possessed  every  advantage  which  the 
records  of  the  temple  and  ^e  learning  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Chafdaeans  could  afford.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  sketched  his  history  of  the  earlier 
times  from  the  representations  upon  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  From  written  and  traditionary 
knowledge  he  roust  have  learned  several  points 
too  well  authenticated  to  be  called  in  question  \ 
and  correcting  the  one  by  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  lime  blending  them  as  usual  with  my- 
thology, he  produced' his  strange  history.  The 
first  fragment  preserved  by  Alexander  Poly his- 
tor  is  extremely  valuable,  and  contains  a  store 
of  yery  curious  information.  The  first  book  of 
the  history  apparently  opens,  naturally  enough 
with  a  description  of  Babylonia.  Then  refer- 
ring to  the  paintings,  the  author  finds  the  first 
series  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  rest  All  men 
of  every  nation  appear  assembled  in  Chaldfta: 
among  them  is  introduced  a  personage  who  is 
represented  as  their  instructer  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  informing  them  of  the  events 
which  had  previously  taken  place.  Unconscious 
that  Noah  Ls  represented  under  the  character 
of  Cannes,  Berosus  describes  him,  from  the 
hieroglyphical  delineation,  as  a  being  literally 
compounded  of  a  fish  and  a  man,  and  as  par- 
sing the  natural,  instead  of  the  diluvian  night  in 
the  ocean,  with  other  circumstances  indicative 
of  his  character  and  life.  The  instructions  of 
the  patriarch  are  detailed  in  the  next  series  of 
paintings.  In  the  first  of  which,  I  conceive, 
the  Chaos  is  portrayed  by  the  conftision  of  the 
limbs  of  every  kind  of  animal :  the  second  r^ 
resents  the  creation  of  the  universe :  the  third 
the  formation  of  mankind :  others  again  that  of 
animals,  and  of  the  heayenly  bodies.  The  sec- 
ond book  appears  to  haye  comprehended  the 
history  of  the  antedilavian  world :  and  of  this 
the  two  succeeding  fragments  seem  to  have 
been  extracts.  The  historian,  as  usual,  has 
appropriated  the  history  of  the  world  to  Chal- 
dea.  He  find9  nine  peiaons,  probably  vepre- 
sented  as  kings,  preceding  Noali,  who  im  again 
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Btiodiieed  tinder  the  name  Xisuthrns,  and  he 
rapposes  that  the  representation  was  that  of  the 
irsc  dynasty  of  the  Chalda;an  kings.  From  the 
universal  consent  of  history  and  tradition  he  was 
well  assared  that  Aloms  or  Orion,  the  Nimrod 
of  the  Scriptares,  was  the  founder  of  Babylon 
«nd  the  first  king:  consequently  he  places  him 
at  the  top,  and  Xisathros  follows  as  the  tenth. 
The  destruction  of  the  records  by  Nabonasar 
left  him  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  names  as  he 
could :  and  who  are  inserted,  is  not  easy  so  to 
determine.  Berosas  has  jgiyen  also  a  fall  and 
accurate  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is 
woDderfally  consonant  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count We  have  also  a  similar  account,  or  it 
may  be  an  epitome  of  the  same  from  the  Assy- 
rian history  of  Abydenus,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  copyist  from  Berosus.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known, 
though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
or  368  years  B.  C. 

BcMDs,  i.  a  ffovemor  of  Bactziana,  who,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius,  his  sove- 
reign, and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was,  some 
"  time  after,  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave 
him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The 
prince  ordered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
and  his  body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  by  the  soldiers.    JuUin.  13,  c.  b.—OuH.  6 

and  7. IL  A  parricide  who  discovered  the 

murder  he  had  committed,  upon  destroying  a 
nest  of  swallows,  which,  as  ne  observed,  re- 
proached him  of  his  crime.    PhU. 

BiBlcuLus,  L  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  comp<»ed  annals  m  Iam- 
bic verses,  and  wrote  epigrams  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  other  poems  now  losL    Borai.  2. 

Sat.  5,  V.  41.— Qtttn^i/.  10. H.  A  praetor, 

Ac.     Vol.  Max,  1,  c.  1. 

BiBULUs,  a  son  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus  by 
Portia,  Cato's  daughter.  He  was  Caesar's  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  consequence 
in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich  mentioned 
by  Swdon.  in  Jul.  c.  30. 

Jfan  Bibulo  fuiequoM'  nupeff  std  Catare  foe- 

teffl  €St: 

Nam  Bibulo  fisri  canside  nU  meminL 

One  of  the  ftriends  of  Horace  bore  that  name. 
l.S^.  10,v.86. 

BiON,  L  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
Chenes  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  nimself  famous 
tor  his  knowledste  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo- 
aophy.  He  made  ever^  body  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions  distin- 
guished for  clearness  of  expression,  for  face- 
tiousness,  wit,  and  pleasantry.    He  died  241  B. 

C.     Diog.  in  vitd, IL  A  Oreek  poet  of 

Smjrma,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant  style. 
Moschus,  his  friend  and  disciple,  mentions  in  an 
elegiac  poem  that  he  died  by  poison,  about  300 
years  B.  C.  His  Idyllla  are  written  with  ele- 
gance and  simplicity,  purity  and  ease ;  and  they 
abound  with  correct  images,  such  as  the  view 
of  the  country  may  inspire.  There  are  many 
good  editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally 
printed  with  those  of  Moschus,  the  best  of  whicn 

IS  that  of  Hcskin,  8vo.  Oxon.  1748. III.  A 

soldier  in  Alexander's  army,  Ac.  Cwrt.  4,  c 

13. 17.  A  native  of  Pn>ponti»  in  the  age  of 

neracyddk— — y.  A  man  of  Syxaan»,  who  | 


wrote  on  rhetoric. VI.  A  native  of  Abden, 

disciple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found  out  that 
there  were  certain  parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  were  six  months  of  perpetual  light  and 

darkness  alternately. v  II.  A  man  of  Soli, 

who  composed  a  history  of  .Ethiopia. VIIL 

Another,  who  wrote  nine  books  on  rhetoric, 
which  he  called  by  the  names  of  the  muses; 
and  hence  Bianei  sermones  mentioned  by  Ho- 
rat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  GO.— Diog.  4. 

BrruiTus,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  conqueiv 
ed  by  a  small  number  of  Romans,  &c  VaL 
Max.  6,c.  6.^nor.3,  c.  2. 

BoccAR,  a  king  of  Mauretania.  Juv.  4,  v. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

BoccHtJs,  a  kingof  Qetulia,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  pei-fidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marins.  SaUust.  Jug. 
^Patere.  2,  c.  12. 

B<BDRoiUA,  an  Athenian  festival,  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  the 
people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  when  their 
country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son  of  Nep- 
tune. The  word  is  derived  n-o  rov  0otiSpofui¥, 
coming  to  help.  Plutarch  in  Thes.  mentions  it 
as  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  The- 
seus obtained  over  the  Amazons  in  a  month 
called  at  Athens  Boedromion. 

B<BOTARCH£,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Bob- 
otia.    Liv.  42,  c.  43. 

Boborobistas,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute among  the  Gets  by  the  stricmess  of  his 
discipline.    Slrab.  7. 

BoETHius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  banished, 
and  afterwards  punished  with  death,  on  a  su&- 

?icion  of  a  conspiracv,by  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
)strogoths,  A.  D.  5^.  It  was  durine  his  im* 
prisonment  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  poetical 
treatise  de  consolalionephiI^sopki€B  in  five  books. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hage- 
nau,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with 
the  noiis  variorum. 

BoETUs,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Philippi.    Strab.  14. 

Bolus,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.    Liv.  ep.  67. 

BoMONicJB,  youths  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip 
with  the  greatest  patience,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  was  declared  victorious,  and  received  an 
honou  rable  prize.  Pans.  3,  c.  16. — PhU.  in  Lye. 

BoNOsius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  in  Gkiul 

Bootes.     Vid.  Part  III. 

BoRBADEs,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  2. 

Boreas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

BoREASMi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wi/e^ 
native  country.  There  were  also  sacrifices  at 
Megalopolis  m  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Boreas. 
PoKJL  AtUc.  ^  Arcade 

BoooKti,  a  qneen  in  Britain,  who  rebelled 
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vpob  being  insolted  by  the  Romans.  She  poi- 
toned  herself  when  conqaered,  A.  D.  61.  TacU, 
iiiM».  14,  C.31. 

Bbachmamcs,  Indian  philosophers,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  Qod,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed 
the  world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  endure  labours,  and  to  live 
with  fhigality  and  abstinence.  They  never  ate 
fttshf  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  enjoyments.  After  they  had  spent  37 
years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  were  permitted 
to  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  more  free 
and  unbounded  manner.  According  to  modem 
authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  all  mankind, 
and  he  produced  as  many  worlds  as  there  are  i 
parts  in  the  body,  which  they  reckoned  14. ' 
They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas,  of ' 
water,  milk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and 
wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  paradise. 
£»rai.  lb.—Dio<L  17. 

BaANCHYLLioBs,  a  chicf  of  the  Boeotians. 
Pans.  9j  c.  13. 

Brasioas,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedeemon, 
son  of  Tellus,  who,  after  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a 
wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the  Athe- 
nian, had  besieged,  B.  C.  422.  A  superb  mon- 
ument was  raised  to  his  memory.  Pimcj.  3,  c 
24.— TSkiuryd.  4  and  b.^Diod.  5. 

Brasid&u,  festivals  at  Lacedaemon  in  honour 
of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen,  bom  Spartans, 
were  permitted  to  enter  their  lists,  and  such  as 
were  absent  were  fined. 

Brennus,  I.  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
liver  Allia,  and  entered  their  city  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Romans  fled  into  the  capitol,  and 
left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession  or  the  ene- 
my. The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpelan  rock  in 
the  night,  and  the  capital  would  have  been  ta- 
ken had  not  the  Romans  been  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  geese  which  were  before  the  doors,  and 
immediately  repelled  the  enemv.  Camillus, 
who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the  news  of 
their  destruction.  lit?.  5,  c.  36,  &c. — PhU.  in 
Camill. II.  Another  Gaul,  who  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  with  150,000  men  and 
15,000  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  He  was  destroyed 
with  all  his  troops,  bv  the  god ;  or,  more  pro- 
perlv,  he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
B.  C.  278,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Delphians. 
Pans.  10,  c.  22  and  ^.—Justin.  24,  c.  6,  &c. 

Briseis,  a  woman  of  Ljrmessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  brother 
killed  in  the  fi^ht,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Achil- 
les, in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon 
took  her  away  some  lime  after  from  Achilles, 
who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Briseis  was  very  fai^ful  to 
Achilles ;  and  when  Agamemnon  restored  her 
to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never  ofi*ended  her 
chastity.  Btnner.  H.  1,  2,  Stu.—Ovid.  Beroid. 
3,  de  Art  Am.Q  and  Z.-^PropeH.  2,  el.  8, 20, 
and  22.— Poiu.  5,  c  24.— libra/.  2,  od.  4. 

BuTAimicini,  a  son   of  Claudius  CaBsar  by 
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Messalina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throDc  in 
preference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina,  and 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  night;  out  it  is  said  that  a  shower 
of  rain  washed  away  the  white  paint  which  the 
murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so  that  it  appear- 
ed quite  black,  and  discovered  the  efiecta  oi  poi- 
son.    TacU.  Ann. — Sueion.  in  Ner.  c  33. 

Brumaua,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   They  were  first  instituted  bv  Romulus. 

BacTTus,  L.  Junius.  I.  son  of  M.  Jimius  and 
Tarquinia,  second  aaughter  of  Tarquin  Pris- 
cus.  '1  he  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were 
murdered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius, 
unable  to  revenge  their  death,  pretended  to  be 
insane.  The  artifice  saved  his  life ;  he  was 
called  Brutus  for  his  stupidity,  which  he,  how- 
ever,  soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned.  When 
Lucretia  killed  herself,  B.  C.  509,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  brutality  of  Tarquin,  Brattis 
snatched  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  and  swore 
upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the 
loyal  family.  His  example  animated  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authority  vested 
in  the  hands  of  consuls  chosen  from  patrician 
families.  Brutus,  in  his  consular  office,  made 
the  people  swear  they  never  would  again  sub- 
mit to  kingly  authority ;  but  the  first  who  vio- 
lated their  oath  were  m  his  own  fiimily.  His 
sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to 
restore  the  Tarquins;  and  when  discovered, 
they  were  tried  and  condemned  before  their  fa- 
ther, who  himself  attended  at  their  execution. 
Sometime  after,  in  a  combat  that  was  fought 
between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins,  Brutus 
engaged  with  Aruns,  and  so  fierce  was  the  at- 
tache, that  they  pierced  one  another  at  the  same 
time.  The  dead  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  received  as  in  triumph ;  a  funeral  oration 
was  spoken  over  it,  and  the  Roman  matrons 
showed  their  grief  by  mourning  a  year  for  the 
father  of  the  republic.  Plor.  1,  c.  9.— I.ttJ.  1, 
c.  56, 1.  2,  c  1,  &jc.—IHonys.  Hal.  4  and  6.— 
C.  Nep.in  Attic.  H.—EvArop.  de  Turq. —  Virg, 

jEn.  6,  v.  818.— Piirf.  in   Brut.  <f»  Ctes. 

II.  Marcus  Junius,  fatherof  Caesar's  murderer, 
wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  followed 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by 
Pompey.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  was  be- 
siegeid  in  Mulina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  sur- 
rendered, and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to 
death.  He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato's  sister, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Ctc. 

de  Oral.  c.  56.— PhU.  in  Brut. III.    His 

son  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia,  was  lineally 
descended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  inherit 
the  republican  principles  of  his  great  progenitor, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  to  the  side 
of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his  father's  murder- 
er, only  because  he  looked  upon  nim  as  more 
just  and  patriotic  in  his  claims.  At  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  not  only  spared  the  life  of 
Brutus,  but  he  made  him  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful friends.  He,  however,  forgot  the  favour, 
because  Caesar  aspired  to  tyranny.  He  con- 
spired with  many  of  the  most  illustrioos  citizens 
of  Rome  against  the  tyrant,  and  stabbed  him  in 
Pompey's  Basilica.  Brutus  retired  into  Greece, 
where  he  gained  himself  many  friends  kj  his 
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arms  as  well  as  by  persnasion,  and  he  was  soon 
after  pursued  ihicber  by  Antooy,  whom  youog 
Cktavius  accompanied.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Philippi.  Brat  us,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  republican  army,  defeated  the  ene- 
my ;  but  Cassius,  who  had  the  care  of  the  letl, 
was  overpowered,  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ- 
ation of  his  frieod,  and  grew  desperate,  he  or- 
dereil  one  of  his  freedmen  to  run  him  through. 
In  another  battle,  the  wing  which  Brutus  com- 
manded obtained  a  viciory ;  but  the  other  was 
defeaitd,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He  however  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
4S.  Antony  honoured  him  with  a  mafin^ificent 
funeral.  Brutus  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
literary  talents,  than  his  valour  in  the  field. 
When  he  was  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  lime  was  employed  in  reading  and  writing; 
and  the  dav  which  preceded  one  of  his  most 
bloody  battles,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 
under  continual  apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  an 
epitome  of  Polybius.  He  was  intimate  with 
Cicero,  to  whom  he  would  have  communicated 
his  conspiracy,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
his  great  tiroiditv.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cse- 
sar's  ghost  made  its  appearance  to  Brutus  in 
his  tent,  and  told  bim  that  he  would  meet  him 
at  Philippi.  Brutus  married  Portia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cato.  C.  Nep.  in  AUic.^Paterc.  3,  c. 
4B.—Plut.  in  Brut.  &c.^Cas.  l.^PUrr.  4. 
IV.  D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers, who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  was  de- 
serted by  the  legions  with  which  he  wished  to 
march  against  Antony.    He  was  put  to  death 

by  Antony's  orders,  though  consul  elect. 

v,  Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people 
PUd. 

BoBARis.     Vid,  Amyntas  1st. 

Bucephalus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  whose 
head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name 
(/9oo$  ce^aXfts,  ^15  co/put.)  Alexander  was  the 
only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where 
be  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  im- 
mediately out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped  down 
dead  as  soon  as  he  hod  set  down  the  king  in  a 
safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old  when  he  d  ied, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called  after 
his  name.  Pint,  in  AUx.  Curt. — Arrian.  5,  c. 
3.—Plin.  8,  c  42. 

BucolIca,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  and 
ele^nce.  The  most  famous  pastoral  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and 
Virgil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or  pastoral 
poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BuRRHus,  Apranius,  I.  a  chief  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. II.  A 

brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

BusA,  a  woman  of  Apulia,  who  entertained 
1000  Romans  after  the  batde  of  Cannae.  Vol. 
Max.  4,  c.  8. 

BuslRU,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  yisited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  the 


tyrant,  his  son  Amphidamus,  and  the  minislen 
of  his  cruelty,  on  the  altar .*^-Many  E^ptian 
princes  have  borne  the  same  name.  One  of 
them  built  a  town  called  Bimru,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  where  Isis  had  a  famous  temple. 
BerodeL  2,  c.  d9  and  61.— .Slrad.  17.— Ond 
MeL  9,  V.  132.  Htroid.  9,  v.  ^Q.—Plui.  in 
Thes.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  b.—ApoUod.  2,  a  5. 

BuTBS,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus^ 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he 
was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ervx.  Lycaste,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  was  called  Venus;  hence 
Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus.  Virg, 
Mn.  5,  V.  372. 


Cadmus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

CfciLTA  Caia,  or  'i  anaquil.     Vid.  T^cmaqwl. 

Cjbcilia  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C.  nS^, 
by  Caecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes, 
from  all  the  luilian  states,  and  to  give  them  free 

exportation. Another,  called  also  Didia,  A. 

U.  C.  656,  by  the  consul  CI.  Coecilius  Metellus, 
and  T.  Didius.  It  required  that  no  more  than 
one  single  matter  should  be  proposed  to  the 
people  in  one  question ;  and  that  «very  law, 
before  it  was  preferred,  should  be  exposed  to 
public  vi^w  on  three  market-days. 

CfiauANUs,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero. 

CfciLii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Caecas,  one  of  the  companions  of 
iBneas,  or  from  Caeculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
who  built  Preneste.  This  family  siave  birth  to 
many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

CfciLius,  Claudius  Isidorus,  I.  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600 
yoke  of  oxen,  267,000  small  cattle,  and  600,000 

pounds  of  silver.    PK«.  33,  c.  10. II.  Epi- 

ras,  a  freedman  of  Auicus,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  hare  first  taught  reading 

to  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets. III. 

A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a  comparison  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  an  account 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. IV.  Metel- 
lus.    Vid.  MeUUus. V.  A  comic  poet,  ori- 

einally  a  slave.  He  acquired  this  name  with 
his  freedom,  having  been  at  first  called  by  the 
servile  appellation  of  Statins.  He  was  a  native 
of  Mi  Ian,  and  flourished  towards  the  sixth  cen* 
tur^  of  Rome,  having  survived  Ennius,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was,  about  one  year,  which 
places  hLs  death  at  586.  We  learn  from  the 
prologue  10  the  Hecyra  of  Terence,  spoken  in 
the  person  of  Ambivius,  the  principal  actor,  or 
rather  manager  of  the  theatre,  that  when  he 
first  brought  out  the  plays  of  Caecilius,  some 
were  hissed  off  the  stage,and  others  hardly  stood 
their  ground ;  but  knowing  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  dramatic  exhibitions,  he  had  again  at- 
tempted ;  to  bring  them  forward.  His  perseve- 
rance having  gained  for  them  a  full  and  unpre- 
judiced hearmg,  they  failed  not  to  please ;  and 
this  success  excited  the  author  to  new  efforts  in 
the  poetic  an,  which  he  had  nearly  abandoned 
in  a  fit  of  despondency.  The  comedies  of  0»- 
cilicB,  which  amountadl  to  thirty,  are  all  lost,  so 
that  our  opinion  of  their  merits  can  be  formed 
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only  ftom  the  criticisms  of  those  Latin  authors 
vho  wrote  before  they  had  perished.  Cicero 
blames  the  improprieties  of  his  style  and  lan- 
guage. From  Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustus,  we 
may  collect  what  was  the  popular  sentiment 
concerning  Csecilius  :— 
**  Vincere  CacUivs  gravitate— TBrmHus  arte." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  comic  author  could 
be  more  grave  than  Terence ;  and  the  quality 
applied  to  a  writer  of  this  cast  appears  of  rather 
djmcult  interpretation.  But  the  opinion  which 
had  been  long  before  given  by  Varro  affords  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  Horace's  expression 
— "  Inargumentis,"  says  he, "  Caecilius  palmam 
poscit;  in  ethesi  Terentius."  By  gravUas 
therefore,  as  applied  to  Caecilius,  we  may  pro- 
perly enough  understand  the  grave  and  afiecting 
plots  of  his  comedies ;  which  is  farther  confirm- 
ed by  what  Varro  elsewhere  observes  of  him — 
**Paihe  Trabea,  Attilins  et  Caecilius  facile 
moverunt."  Velleius  Palerculus  joins  him  with 
Terence  and  Afranius,  whom  be  reckons  the 
most  excellent  comic  writers  of  Rome — ^**  Dul- 
cesque  Latini  leporis  facetiae  per  Csecilium,  Te- 
reniiumque,  et  Afranium,  suo  pari  state,  nituc- 
runt.'*  A  great  many  of  the  plays  of  Caecilius 
were  taken  from  Menander ;  and  Aulas  Gellius 
inibrms  us  that  they  seemed  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing enough,  till,  being  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  they  appeared  quite  tame  and 
disgusting,  and  the  wit  of  the  original,  which 
they  were  unable  to  imitate,  totally  vanished. 
Horat,  2,  ep.  1. 

Cjewcius,  I.  (a.)  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  498. 

IT.  Another  A.TJ.C,  465. HI.  A  mUitary 

tribune  in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself 
to  rescue  the  Roman  army  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  C.  254.    He  escaped  with  his  life. 

Cjelta  Lex,  was  enacted  A,  U.  C.  635,  by 
Caelius,  a  tribune.  It  ordained  that  in  judicial 
proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, the  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets,  con- 
trary to  the  exception  of  the  Cassian  law. 

CjELros,  I.  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  youn^.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accused  by  Clodius  of  being  accessary  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  murdered 
some  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  and  car^-ied 
on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clodia,  the  wife  of  Me- 
tcllus.     Orat.  pro  M.  Ceel—Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

IT.  AurelianuSf  a  writer  about  300  years 

after  Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is 

that  of  Almeloveen,  AmsL  1'722  and  1755. 

III.  L.  Antipater,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome, 
which  M.  Brutus  epitomized,  and  which  Adrian 
preferred  to  the  histories  of  Sallust.  Caelius 
flourished  120  vears  B.  C.      Vol-.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

— Cw.  13.  ad.'AUic.  ep.  8. IV.  Tubero,  a 

man  who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried 

to  the  burning  pile.    Plin.  7,  c.  52. V.  Vi- 

bienus,  a  kin?  of  Etruria,  who  assisted  Romulus 

against  the  Caeninenses,  &c. VI.  Sabinus, 

a  writer  in  the  asre  of  Vespasian,  who  compos- 
ed a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of  the  curule  edilcs. 

Cjesar,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family 
at  Rome,  either  becau.se  one  of  them  kept  an 
eUpkantt  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
Panic  tonsnie,  or  because  one  was  bom  with  a 
thick  head  of  hair.  This  name,  after  it  had 
been  dijoiified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  of  his  successors,  was  given  to  the  apparent 


heir  of  the  empire  in  the  age  of  the  ] 
perors.  The  twelve  first  BBmanemperonwerr 
distinguiabed  by  the  surname  of  Cctaa/r,  They 
reigned  in  the  f(^lowing  order :— Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius^  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero. 
Galba,  Otho.  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.  In  Domitian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the 
family  of  Julius  Caesar  was  extinguished.  But 
after  such  a  la^pse  of  time,  the  appellatioii  of 
Ciesar  seemed  mseparable  flxmi  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  the  Julian  family.  Suetonius  has 
wrinen  an  account  of  these  twelve  characters  in 

an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. L  C. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  L.  Caesar  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of 
Cotta.  He  was  descended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  from  Julius  the  son  of  .£neas.  When 
he  reached  his  15th  year  he  lost  his  fatheryand 
the  year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endea- 
voured to  remove  him ;  but  Caesar  understood 
his  intentions,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  chanj^ 
every  day  his  lod^ngs.  He  was  received  into 
Sylla's  friend^ip  sometime  after;  and  the  dic- 
tator told  those  who  solicited  the  advancement 
of  youuff  Caesar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  man  who  would  prove,  some  day  or 
other,  the  ruin  of  their  countnr  and  of  their  liber- 
ty. When  Caesar  went  to  nnish  his  studies  ai 
Rhodes,  under  Apollonius  Molo,  he  was  seized 
by  pirates,  who  onered  him  his  liberty  for  30  tal- 
ents. He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to  re* 
venge  their  insults ;  and  he  no  sooner  was  out  of 
their  power,  than  he  armed  a  ship,  pursued  them, 
and  crucified  them  all.  His  eloquence  procur- 
ed him  friends  at  Rome,  and  the  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he  lived  equally  served  to  promote 
his  interest  After  he  had  passed  through  the 
inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was  ap- 
pointed over  Spain,  where  he  signalized  himself 
oy  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  bis  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and  soon  after  he 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  Crassus  and 
Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  five 
years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  daoffhter  Julia  w 
marriage.  Here  he  enlarged  the  ooundaries  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  conquest,  and  invaded 
Britain,  which  was  then  unknown  to  the  Roman 
people.  He  checked  the  Germans,  and  soon 
after  had  his  government  over  (3aul  prolonged 
to  five  other  years,  by  means  of  his  friends  at 
Rome.  The  ambition  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
soon  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war.  Caesar^s 
petitions  were  received  with  coldness  or  indif- 
ference by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip 
him  of  his  power.  Antony,  who  opposed  it  as 
tribune,  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  with  the  news, 
and  the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard  this, 
than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance.  On  pre- 
tence of  avenging  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  sacred  oflice  of  tribune  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  his  province.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon  was  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  Caesar  entered  Italy  sword  in  hand.  Upon 
this,  Pompey,  with  all  the  Mends  of  liberty 
left  Rome,  and  retired  to  Dvrrachinm;  aoa 
Caesar,  after  he  had  subdued  all  Italy,  ia  60 
days,  entered  Rome,  and  provided  hioMdf  with 
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aoaeyfrom  the  public  treasury.  He  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  conquered  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  under  Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro ; 
and,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared  dic- 
tator, and  soon  after  consul.  When  he  leA 
Rome,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pompey,  observing 
that  he  was  marclung.  against  a  general  with- 
out troops,  afler  haVing  defeated  troops  without 
a  general  in  Spain.  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
B.  C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals  ei 
Pompev  was  conquered,  and  fled  into  ^^ 
where  he  was  murdered.  Cesar,  after  he 
made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his  adver- 
sary into  Egypt,  where  he  for  some  time  forgot 
his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of  Cleopa- 
tra. His  danger  was  great  while  at  Alexan- 
dria; but  he  extricated  himself  with  wonderful 
success,  and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  ;>ower. 
Afler  several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey's 
sons  in  Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed 
over  five  different  nations,  Gfaul,  Alexandria^ 
Pontus,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  was  creat^ 
perpetual  dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at 
an  end;  bis  uncommon  success  created  him 
enemies,  and  the  chiefesl  of  the  senator?*, 
among  whom  was  Brutus,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  conspired  against  him,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March.  He 
died,  pierced  with  33  wounds,  the  L5th  of  March, 
B.  d.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  He  re- 
ceived, as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper 
firom  Ariemidorus,  which  discovered  the  whole 
conspiracy  to  him ;  but  he  neglected  the  read- 
ing of  wlmt  miffht  have  saved  his  life.  When 
he  was  in  his  first  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was 
observed  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and 
even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection  that  that 
hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in 
which  he  himself  had  done  nothing.  The  learn- 
ing of  Caesar  deserves  commendation  as  well 
as  his  military  character.  He  reformed  the 
calendar.  He  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  wars  on  the  spot  where  he  fought  his 
battles ;  and  the  composition  has  been  admired 
for  the  eleflnnce  as  well  as  the  correctness  of 
its  style.  This  valuable  book  was  nearly  lost ; 
and  when  Caesar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his 
ship,  with  his  arms  in  one  hand  and  his  Com- 
mentaries in  the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and 
Civil  wars,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are 
now  lost.  The  history  of  the  war  in  Alex- 
andria and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  some, 
and  by  others  to  Hirtius.  <  His  qualities  were 
such  that  in  every  battle  he  comd  not  but  be 
conqueror,  and  in  eveiy  republic,  master ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  to  his  jimbition,  we  are  to  attribute  his 
saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little 
village  then  second  at  Rome.  It  was  after  his 
conquest  over  Phamaces  in  one  day,  Uiat  he 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  words,  to  express 
the  celerity  of  his  operations :  Veni^  vidL  vici. 
Caesar  has  been  suspected  of  being  privy  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  his  loudness 
for  dissipated  pleasures  which  made  his  country- 
men say  that  be  was  the  husband  of  all  the 
women  at  Rome,  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  It 
is  said  that  he  conquered  300  nations,  took  800 
cities,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men,  one  of 
which  feU  in  the  field  of  battle.    Plin,  1,  c  25, 
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says  that  he  could  employ  at  the  same  time,  his 
ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write, 
and  his  mind  to  dictate.  The  best  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  are  the  magnificent  one 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  foL  Lond.  1713 ;  that  of  Cant- 
bridge,  with  a  Greek  translation,  4to.  1737; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  3  volumes,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1737;  and  that  of^  Elzevir,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1635. 
Suetan  4»  PliU,  in  vitSL, — Dio. — Appian.-^ 
Orosius.—Diod.  16  and  eel.  31  and  37.—  Vvrg, 
G.  1,  V.  466.— Ooirf.  Met.  15,  v.  783.— ifcfarcefi. 

—Flor.  3  and  4. 11.  Lucius,  was  father  to 

the  dictator.  He  died  suddenly,  when  puuing 
on  his  shoes.- — lU.  Octavianus.    Vid.  Augus^ 

tus. IV.  Caius,  a  tragic  poet  and  orator, 

commended  by  Cic.  tn  Brut,  His  brother,  C. 
Lucius, was  consul,  and  followed,  as  well  as  hutk" 
self,  the  party  of  Sylla.    They  were  both  put  to 

death  by  oraer  of  Mariiis. V.  Lucius,  an 

uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  and  was  proscribed  bv  Augustus. 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  oy  J.  Caesar 

in  his  youth. Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore 

also  the  name  of  Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius, 
Vid.  Agrippa, 

Cjbsabion,  the  son  of  J.  Caesar,  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed  by 
Antony  and  his  mother.  King  of  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  Ccelosyria.  He  was  put  to  death  five  years 
after  by  Augustus.  Swet,  i»  Aiig,  17,  and  Cos, 
53. 

CfsoNiDs,  Maxukus,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  &c.     Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c.  71. 

Caius  and  Cau,  a  praenomen  very  common 
at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  posi* 
tioU,  denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  revers- 
ed C,  it  implied  Caia.   .  QwintU.  1,  c.  7. 

Calaber,  Ql.  called  also  Smymaeus,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homers  Diad,  about  ihe  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman,  13mo. 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueius, 
and  that  of  Pauw,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1734. 

Calanus,  a,  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex* 
ander  in  h£  Indian  e^roedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  he  raised, 
upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired, 
Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  say:  "No,"  said  he,  "I  shall  meet  you 
again  in  a  very  short  time."  Alexander  died 
three  months  after  in  Babylon.  Strab.  15. — 
Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  33. — Arria/n.  ^  PbU.  in  Alex. 
—JSlian.  3,  c.  41,  L  5,  c.  6.— Foi.  Mix.  1,  c.  8. 

Calchas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Calenus,  La  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 
in  the  age  of  Tarquin.  Plin,  28,  c.  3.-^11. 
A  lieutenant  of  Caesar's  army.  After  Caesar's 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with  great 
honour  to  them.    Plut.  in  Cos. 

Caudkts,  (M.)  I.  an  orator  and  pretorian, 
who  died  in  the  civil  wars,  &c.  Cos.  Bell, 
Civ.  1,  c.  2. II.  L,  Julius,  a  man  remark- 
able for  his  riches,  the  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter, his  learning,  and  poetical  abilities.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered  by 
Atticu.s.    C.  Nep.  in  AUic.  13. 
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CiLl&OuL,  C.  the  emperor,  received  this  sur- 
Bame  froat  his  wearing  m  ihe  camp,  ihe  Caliga^ 
a  military  coyering  lor  the  leg.  He  was  son 
<^Germaikici28  by  Agrippioa,  and  grandson  to 
Tiberias.  During  ihe  hrst  eight  monrhs  of  his 
reign,  Rome  experienced  universal  prosperity ; 
ihe  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  remitted, 
and  profligates  dismissed ;  but  Caligola  soon 
became  proud,  wanton^  and  cmel.  He  built  a 
temple  to  himseir,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods,while  he  wished 
to  imitate  the  thunders  and  power  of  Jupiter. 
The  statues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as 
if  Rome  would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their 
absence ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
places  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  encouraged 
roguery,  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters, 
and  established  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  often  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death ;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
oy  a  monopoly  of  com ;  and  as  he  was  pleased 
with  the  greatest  disasters  which  befell  his  sub> 
iects.  ne  often  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one 
head  that  he  might  have  the  gratification  to 
strike  it  off.  Wild  beasts  were  constantly  fed 
in  his  palace  with  human  victims;  and  a  fa- 
vourite horse  was  made  highpriest  and  consul, 
and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adomea 
with  the  most  valuable  trappings  and  pearls 
the  Roman  empire  could  furnish.  Caligula 
built  a  bridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea ; 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  shown  himself  more 
tyrannical,  nad  not  Chnreas,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
with  others  equally  tired  with  his  cruelties  and 
the  insults  that  were  offered  with  impunity  to 
the  persons  and  feelings  of  the  Romans.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered 
January  34th,  in  his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years  and  ten  montlis,  A.  D.  41.  It  has 
been  said  that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric ;  but  his  love  of  learning  is  better  un- 
derstood from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  wri- 
tings of  Homer  and  of  v  irgil.  ZHo.-^Sueton. 
invitd. —  7\tei$.  Aim. 

C ALIUS,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander.  IHod.  17. 
II.  Of  Cassander  af^ainst  Polype  rchon.  Id. 

Callus,  I.  an  Athenian  appomted  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 
Diod.  13. II.  A  SOB  of  Temenus,  who  mur- 
dered his  father  with  the  assistance  of  his  bro- 
thers.   ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. III.  A  Greek  poet, 

son  of  Lykmachus.  His  compositions  are  lost. 
He  was  sumamed  Schcenion,  from  his  twisting 
ropes  (<rxocvof)  through  poverty.     Athen.  10. 

IV.  A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.    He 

wrote  an  accoum  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was 
well  rewarded  bv  Agathocles,  because  he  had 
shown  him  in  a  favourable  view.    Aiken.  13. — 

Dionvs. ^V.  An  Athenian,  greatly  revered 

for  his  patriotism.    Herodot.  6,  c.  131. VI. 

A  soothsayer. VII.  An  Athenian,  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  he 

took,  Ac, VIII.  A  rich  Athenian,  who  libe- 

ratea  Cimon  from  prison,  on  condition  of  ma^ 
rving  his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.  C.  Ncp.  and 
PUU.  in  CXm.-^— IX.  An  nistorian,  who  wrote 
an  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Alcteus  and 
Sappho. 

Calucerus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
emgrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Calliclb,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 
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not  Arched  on  aecoimC  of  his  recent  mama^ 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the  money  giv- 
en by  Harpalns,  dec.    PM.  in  Demetth. 

Callicbatbs,  L  an  Athenian,  who  seized  up- 
on the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  up- 
on Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  He 
was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysius,  after 
reigning  thirteen  months.  He  is  called  Cailip' 
fus  by  some  authors.  C.  Nep.  in  DUm,--^^ 
11.  An  officer  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.    Ou/rt.  5,  c. 

3. III.  An  artist,  who  made,  with  ivorv. 

ants  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  engraved 
some  of  Homer's  verses  upon  a  grain  of  millet 
PUn.  7,  c.  31.— J5/UMI.   V.  H.  1,  c.  17. 

Calucratidas,  L  a  Spartan,  who  aoeceeded 
Lvsander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took 
Metbvmna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der Conon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
the  ArginusBB,  in  a  naval  battle,  B.  C.  406. 

Diod.   IX^Xenovk.  Bid.    G. II.   One  of 

the  four  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Laeedftmoni- 
ans  to  Darius,  upon  the  ruptnre  of  their  alli- 
ance with  Alexander.    Curt.  3,  c.  13l 

CALLtDius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  his  abili- 
ties with  commendation.  Cic.  in  Brut,  374.— 
PaUrc.  3,  36. 

CALLlMACHtJs,  I.  an  historian  and  poet  of  Cy- 
rene,  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and  m^il  to 
Hermocrates  the  grammarian.  He  haa.  m  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  rhiladelphus,  kept  a  scnool  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
among  his  pupils,  whose  ingratitade  obli^^ed 
Callimachus  to  lash  him  severely  in  a  satirical 
poem,  under  the  name  of  JEu.  ([  Vid.  Ap^iU- 
nius.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  thi» 
piece.  He  wrote  a  work  in  |30  books  on  famoas 
men,  besides  the  treatises  on  birds ;  but  of  all  his 
numerous  compositions,  only  31  epigrams,  an 
elegv,  and  some  hjrmns  on  the  gods,  are  extant ; 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Emestus, 
3  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1761,  and  that  of  Vakani- 
us,  13mo.  Antwerp,  1584.  Propertins  styled 
himself  the  R&man  CaUimackut,  The  precise 
time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his  hinh,  is 
unknown.  Properi.  4,  el.  1,  v.  65.— Oic.  TWc. 
1,  c.  SA.—Horat,  3,  ep.  3,  v.  109.— QutfUa.  10, 

c.  1. II.  An  Athenian  general,  killed  in  the 

battle  of  Marathon.  His  bodv  was  found  in 
an  erect  posture,  all  covered  with  womids. 

PImt. ill.  A  Colophonian,  who  wrote  the 

life  of  Homer.    PUU. 

CallimSdon,  a  partisan  of  Phocionat  Athens, 
condemned  by  the  populaoe. 

Calldius,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have  flrst 
invented  elegant  poetry,  B.  C.  776.  Some  of 
his  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Btobseos.  Atteit 
-^Sirab.  l3. 

CalltpatIra,  daughter  of  Diagonn,  and  wife 
of  Callianax,  the  athlete,  went  disguised  in 
man's  clothes,  with  her  son  Pisidoras,  to  the 
Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  was  decla^ 
ed  victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  through  ex- 
cess of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  woomu  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death. 
The  victory  of  her  son  obtahied  her  release; 
and  a  law  was  instantlv  made  which  fhihide 
any  wrestlers  to  appear  bat  naked.  Pmu,  i»  e. 
6,1.6,c.7. 

Calliphon ,  I.  a  painter  of  flanoa^  Ihuwai  te 
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Us  hislmsal  pieces.    PUn,  10,  c  96. 11.  A 

pthilosopher,  who  madeihe  mmrnvmbormm  con- 
sist in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty. 
This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero.  Quasi. 
4ca4. 4,  c.  131  and  1&.    de  Ofic.  3,  c.  1 19. 

CiLLiFBRON,  a  celebrated  danciog-master, 
who  had  Epaminondas  among  his  pupils.    C. 

Calupos,  or  Cauppds,  L  an  Athenian,  disci- 
ple to  Plato.  He  destroyed  Dion,  &c.  Vid. 
Callicrales.  C.  Nep.  in  Dian. II.  A  Co- 
rinthian, who  wrote  a  history  of  Orchomenos. 

Paus,  6,  c,  29. III.  A  philosopher.    Diog. 

in  Zen. IV.  A  general  of  the  Athenians 

when  the  GauLs  invaded  Greece  by  Thermopy- 
1ft.    Pans.  1,  c.  3. 

Calusteu,  a  festival  at  Lesbos,  during  which 
all  the  women  presented  themselves  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  and  the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a 
public  manner.  There  was  also  an  institution 
of  the  same  kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first 
made  by  Cypselus,  whose  wife  was  honoured 
with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one  also, 
in  which  the  rairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Minerva. 

CALLiflTHBHEs,  L  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  in  ten  books,  beginning 
from  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  ureece, 
down  to  the  plundering  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 

by  Philomelus.    Diod.  14. IL  A  man  who. 

with  others,  attempted  to  expel  the  garrison'  or 

Demetrius  from  Athens.    Polyeen.  5,  c.  17. 

IIL  A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate  with 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  orien- 
tal expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor,  and 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  friend 
and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  d  i vine 
honoucs  to  the  kin^,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  conspiracy,  mutilated,  and  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  dragged  about  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus 
gave  him  poison,  which  ended  together  his  tor- 
tures and  nis  life,  B.  C.  338.  None  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant.    Chirt.  8,  c.  6. — PUU.  in 

Aiez.^ArTian.  A.^JnsHn.  13,  c.  6  and  7. 

rV.  A  writer  of  Sybaris. V.  A  fireedman 

of  LacuIIus.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to 
his  master.    PluL  in  LucuU. 

CALLisTONicoa,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.    Paus.  9,  c.  16. 

Callistratos,  L  an  Athenian,  appointed 
eeneral  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias,  against 

Lacedannon.     Diod.  15. ^11.  An  orator  of 

Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  as:e.— — III.  An  Athenian  orar 
tor,  with  whom  Demosthenes  made  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  aAer  he  had  heard  him  plead. 

Xtnaph. IV.  A  Greek  historian,  praised  by 

Dionys.  Hal.—^Y,  A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

CALLixEirus,  L  a  general  who  perished  by 

ihmine. 11.  An  Athenian,  imprisoned  for 

passing  sentence  of  death  upon  some  prisoners. 
IHod.  13. 

Calphurnia,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was 
Julius  Caesar's  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous 
to  her  hnsband*s  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the 
roof  of  her  boose  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had 
boea  stabbed  in  her  arms  *,  and  on  that  account 
aha  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at 
liom^.  After  Ca»ar's  marder,  she  placed  herself 
under  the  patronage  of  M.  Antony.  Snst.  in  Jul. 


Calphukhtos  Banu,  I.  a  noble  Roman,  bribed 

bjr  Jugurtha.    It  is  said  that  he  murdered  his 

wives  when  asleep.    Plin.  37,  c.  3. II.  Cras- 

SQs,  a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulus  against 
the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  as 
he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their  towns,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to  Neptune, 
Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
and  conquering  her  father.  Calphurnius  return- 
ed victorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroyed  herself. 
III.  A  man  who  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Nerva. IV.  Galerianus,  son  of  Piso, 

put  to  death,  &c.     Tadt.  Bist.  4,  c  11. 

V.  Piso,  condenmed  for  using  seditious  words 

against  Tiberius.     TacU.  Hist.  4,  c.  31. VI. 

Another,  famous  for  his  abstinence.    Vol.  Max, 

4,  c.  3. VIL  Titoa,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in 

Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian,  seven  of  whose 
eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally  fomid  with 
the  works  of  the  poets  wno  have  written  on 
hunting.  Though  abounding  in  many  boratt- 
ful  lines,  they  are,  however,  ereatly  inferior  to 
the  elegance  and  simplicity  ofVirgiL  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Ejempher.  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728L 
— VIIL  A  man  sumamea  Frugi,  who  com- 
posed Annals,  B.  C.  130. 

Calpornia,  or  CALraoaMiA,  a  noble  family  in 
Rome,  derived  IVom  Galpus,  son  of  Numa.  It 
branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 
Bibuli,  Flamoue,  Ceesennini,  Asprenates,  &e. 
Plin.  in  Nvm. 

Calpurnu,  and  Galphurnxa,  Lbx,  was  en« 
acted  A.  U.  G.  604,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  guilty  of  using  bribes,  &c.  Cic.  de  Off.i. 
—I.  A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it.  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Gimori. 

Plvi.  in  ParaU. IL  A  woman  who  killed 

herself  when  she  beard  that  her  husband  was 
murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  PaUrc 

3,  36. ^IIl.  The  wife  of  J.  Gaesar.   VU  Col- 

pkumia. IV.  A  favourite  of  the  emperor 

Glaudius,  &c.    Tacit.  Ann, 

GALnnmus,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Gter- 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  Galusidius  offisred 
him  his,  observing  that  it  was  sharper.  7\tciL 
1,  Ann.  c  35. 

Galvas,  Gorn.  Licinius,  a  fkmous  orator, 
equally  Imown  for  writing  iambics.  He  excited 
attention  by  his  animadversions  upon  Gaesar 
and  Pompey,  and  disputed  the  palm  of  elo- 

Juence  with  Gicero.    Cic.  ep.^Borat.  1,  Sat, 
0,  V,  19. 

Gambtses,  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Gyrus 
the  Great.  He  conquered  Egypt,  and  was  so 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  EE3rptians. 
that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and  plundered 
their  temples.  When  he  wished  to  take  Pelu- 
sium,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  bis  army  a  num- 
ber of  cats  and  dogs;  and  the  Egyptians  refus- 
ing, in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill 
animals  which  they  reverenced  as  divinities, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Gambjrses 
afterwards  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  de- 
stroy Jupiter  Ammon's  temple,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Garthaflrinians  and  iBthiopians.  He 
killed  his  brother  Smerdis  from  mere  suiroicion, 
and  flayed  alive  a  partial  jndge,  whose  skin  ha 
nailed  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  appointed  las 
son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  remember 
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^ere  he  sat.  He  died  of  a  small  wound  he  had 
given  himself  with  his  sword,  as  he  mounted  on 
horseback;  and  the  Egyptians  observed,  that  it 
was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had  wounded 
their  god  Apis,  and  that  therefore  he  was  visited 
hy  the  hand  of  the  gods.  His  death  happened 
G21  years  before  Christ.  He  left  no  issue  to 
succeed  him,  and  his  throne  was  usurped  by  the 
magi,  and  ascended  by  Darius  soon  alter.  He- 
redU.  2,  3,  ^c—JiLsUn.  1,  c.  9.^  Vol.  Max.  6, 

c.  3. II.  A  person  of  obscure  origin,  to  whom 

king  Astyages  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage.  The  king,  who  had  been  terrified  by 
dreams  which  threatened  the  loss  of  his  crown 
by  the  hand  of  his  daughter's  son,  had  taken 
this  step  in  hopes  that  the  children  of  so  igno- 
ble a  bed  would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He 
was  disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandane's  son,  de- 
throned mm  when  grown  to  manhood.  Bero- 
dot.  1,  c  46,  107,  auz.— Justin.  1,  c.  4. 

Camerinus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  |)oem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules.      Ovid.  4, 

ex  Poni.  el.  16,  ▼.  19. Some  of  the  fhmily  of 

the  Camerini  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
as  citizens,  as  well  as  for  their  abilities  as  scho- 
lars, among  whom  was  Sulpicius,  commissioned 
by  the  Roman  senate  to  go  to  Athens  to  collect 
the  best  of  Solon's  laws.    Jav.  %  v.  90. 

Camilla.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Camillds,  I.  (L.  Furins,)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, called  a  second  Romulus  from  his  services 
to  his  country.  He  was  banished  by  the  people 
for  distribuimg,  contrary  to  his  vow,  the  spoils 
he  had  obtained  at  Veii.  During  his  exile 
Rome  was  besieged  by  the  €hiuls  under  Bren- 
nus.  In  the  mi(&t  of  their  misfortunes  the  be- 
sieged Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he  for- 
got their  ingratitude,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
my. He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
365,  after  he  had  been  five  times  dictator,  once 
censor,  three  times  interrex,  twice  a  military 
tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He  con- 
quered the  Hemici,  Volsci,  Latini,  and  Etru- 
rians; and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from 
their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at 
Veii  When  he  besieged  Palisci,  he  rejected, 
with  proper  indienation,  the  offers  of  a  school- 
master, who  had  betrayed  into  his  hands  the 
sons  of  the  most  worthy  citizens.  PhU.  in  vitd, 
—Liv.   b.—Flor.  1,  c.  lZ.—Diod.  H.—Virg. 

jEn.  6,  V.  825. II.  A  name  of  Mercury. 

III.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Camissares,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilieia, 
father  to  Datames.    C.  Nep.  in  Dot. 

Camma,  a  woman  of  G^latia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  his  mur- 
derer Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  cup,  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  him,  accordmgto  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  ves- 
sel. She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pre- 
tence of  illness.    Polyeen.  3. 

Campana  Lex,  or  iuMnn  agrarian  law,  was 
enacted  by  J.  Cajsar,  A.  U.  C.  691,  to  divide 
flome  lands  among  the  people. 

Campaspe,  and  Pancaste,  a  beautiful  con- 
cabine  of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gave  to 
Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  as 
lie  drew  her  picture.    It  is  said  that  from 


this  beauty  the  painter  copied  the  thooamd 
charms  of  his  Venus  Anadomene.  PUn,  3&, 
c  10. 

Camuloginus,  a  Gaul,  raised  to  great  honofon 
by  Caesar  for  his  military  abilities.  Cos.  BdL 
Q.  7,  c,  57. 

Candace,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name.     She  was 
blind  of  one  eye.    Plin.  6,  c  ^SL—Dio.  54.- 
Strah.  17. 

Canbaules,  or  Mtbiolits,  son  of  M]rrsus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidse  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges  one  of  his  ministers ;  and  the  queen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Qyges  to  mur- 
der her  husbana,  718  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges  married  the 
queen  and  ascended  the  throne.  Justin^  1,  c 
l.^Ekrodat.  1,  c.  7,  &.z.—PUd.  Symp^. 

Canephoria,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
in  which  all  marriageable  women  offered  small 
baskets  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  name  of 
Canephorai  whence  statues  representing  wo- 
men in  that  attitude  were  called  by  the  same 
appellation.    Cic.  vn  Verr.  4. 

Canicdlares  Dies,  certain  days  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  which  the  star  Canis  is  said  to  influence 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  more  warm 
during  its  appearance.    Munilius. 

CANiiHDs,  a  tribune  who  proposed  a  hiw  to 
empower  Pompey  to  eo  only  with  two  liclors,  to 
reconcile  Ptolemy  ana  the  Alexandrians.  PUU. 
in  Pomp. 

C.  CANiNnrs  ReBrr.n8,  a  consul  with  J.  Cesar 
after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was  consul 
only  for  seven  hours,  becaa«ie  his  predecessor 
died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  was  cho- 
sen only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day; 
whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  had  not 
slept  during  thewhole  time  of  his  consulship. 
Cic.  7,  ad  f\im.  ep.  33. — Pint,  in  Cos, 

Canisttus,  a  Lacedaemonian  courier,  who  ran 
1200  stadia  in  one  day.    Plin.  7,  c.  90. 

Cantos,  apoet  of  Gades,  contemporary  with 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  merry  that  he 
alwajTS  laughed.    MarL  1.  ep.  62. 

Cantharus,  I.  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicyon. 
Pans.  6,  c.  17. 11.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Canuletos,  C.  a  tribune  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to  render 
it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
to  intermarry.  It  ordained,  also,  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  yearly  chosen  from  .the 
plebeians.    Liv.  4,  c.  3,  &c.—Plor.  1,  c.  17. 

Canustos,  a  Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Anietes.    Pint. 

Canutius  TmERiNus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  like  Cicero,  ftirionsly  attacked  Antony 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  His  sa- 
tire cost  him  his  life.    Patercul.  2,  c.  64. 

II.  A  Roman  actor.    PhU.  in  BnU. 

Capaneus.     VU.  Part  III. 

Capella,  I.  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Caesar.    Ovid,  de  PonL  4.  el.  16,  v.  %R, U. 

Martianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury  and 
PhilologV,  and  in  praise  of  the  Uberal  arts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Walihardos,  Sva  Bens^ 
1763. 
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Capito,  L  the  uncle  of  Paterculwii  who  join- 
ed Agrippa  against  Cnssns.—Patereid,  %  c. 

€9. ll  Fotileias,  a  man  sent  hy  Antony  to 

settle  his  disputes  with  Augustas.    fforoL  1, 

SiU.  6,  V.  32. III.  An  historian  of  Lyda, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  Isauria  in  eight 
books. 

CapitolIni  Lm>i,  games  yearly  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserved  the 
capitol  from  the  Qauls. 

GAPiTOLiNUs,  (Julius,)  an  author  in  Diocle- 
sian's  reign,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Vems,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Grordians,  &c. 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

CApRicoaKus,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appears  ^  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amalthcea,  which 
fed  JufHter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that 
it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  when 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  When 
the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  winter  solstice,  or 
the  longest  nifht  in  the  year.  MtnU.  2  and  4. 
-^mmtt.  2,  od.  17,  Y.  l^.—Bygin,  fab.  196.  P. 
il.9,c  2a 

CAPRiFiaAus^  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money.  Plin. 
11,  c.  15. 

Capts  Sylvius,  a  kin^  of  Alba,  who  reigned 
twen^-eight  years.    Dtonys.  Bal. — Virg.  jEn, 

'  Caractacub,  a  kins  of  the  Britons,  conquer- 
ed by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Csesar,  A.  D.  47. 
TacU.  Awn.  13,  c.  33  and  37. 

Caramxjs,  I.  one  of  the  Heraclids,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, B.  C.  814.  He  took  Edessa  and  reigned 
twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent  in  establish- 
ing and  strengthening  the  government  of  his 
newly-founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Perdiccas.  Justm.  7,  c  1. — Patere.  1,  c.  o. 
II.  A  general  of  Alexander.    Curt.  7. 

Caraubiub,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  D.  293. 

Carbo,  L  a  Roman  orator,  who  killed  himself 
beoinse  ne  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man< 

ners  of  his  countrymen,    de.  in  Brut. II. 

Cneus,  a  son  of  the  orator  Carbo.  who  embraced 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  after  tlxe  death  of  Cin- 
na  succeeded  to  the  {government.  He  was  kill- 
ed in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 
Pompey.  Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  13. 111.  An  ora- 
tor, son  of  Carbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army 
when  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
military  discipline.    Cic.  in  Brut. 

CARcimn,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    He  wrote  on 

the  rape   of  Proserpine.    Diod.  5. II.  A 

man  of  Rbegium.  who  exposed  his  son  Agatho- 
«les  on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams  dur- 
ing his  wife's  pregnancy.    Diod.  19. 

Carcinub,  a  constellatioii,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.    Lucan.  9,  v.  536. 

Carinus,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  fkiher  Cams  as  emperor. 
He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioclesian  defeated  him  in  Dalmatia,  and 
he  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whose  wife  he  had 
<lebauched,  A.  D.  26a 

Carmbntales,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
cf  Carmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  January, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the  capitol. 
.Thas  goddess  wis  antrtatad  to  raider  die  Ro- 


man matrons  prolific  and  their  labours  easy. 
Liv.  1,  c.  7. 

Carneadss,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  Af- 
rica, founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  new 
Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him,  with  Dio- 
genes the  stoic  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C.  156.  The  Ro- 
man youth  were  extremely  fond  of  the  company 
of  these  learned  philosophers;  and  when  Car- 
neades,  in  a  speech,  had  given  an  accurate  and 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in  ano- 
ther speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he  had 
advanced,  and  apparently  given  no  existence  to 
the  virtue  he  had  so  much  commended ;  a  re- 
port prevailed  all  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  rising  generation,  that  th^  forgot  their 
usual  amusements  and  ran  mad  aflerphiloso- 
phy.  When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the 
censor,  he  gave  immediate  audience  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
missed them  in  baste,  expressing  bis  apprehen- 
sion of  their  corrupting  the  opinions  oiihe  Ro- 
man people,  whose  only  profession,  he  sternly 
observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Cameades  de- 
nied that  any  thin?  could  be  perceived  or  under- 
stood in  the  world  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  universal  suspension  of  assent 
He  died  in  the  90th  vear  of  his  age,  B.  C.  138. 
die.  ad  AUic.  12,  ep,  23.  de  Oral.  1  and  2.— Plin. 
7,  c.  20.—Lactanlvus  5,  c.  14.— Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carnqa,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.  C. 
in  honour  of  Apollo  sumamed  Cameus.  It 
lasted  nine  dap,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  livmg  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

CARPOPHdROs,  an  ac^or  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.    MaHial.—Juv.  6.  v.  198. 

Carrinates,  SEcuNDns,  a  poor  but  inge- 
nious rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  Caligula's  resentment,  who  banished 
him.    Ju/D.  7,  V.  205. 

Carviuus,  I.  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
Caesar's  naval  station   by  order  of  Cassive- 

laurius,  &c.    Cos.  Bell.  G.   5,   c  22. II. 

Spurius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  large  image  of 
the  breastplates  taken  from  the  Samnites,  and 

placed  it  in  the  capitol.    Plin.  34,  c.  7. IIL 

The  first  Roman  who  divorced  bis  wife  during 
the  space  of  above  600  years.  This  was  for 
barrenness,  B.  C.  231.  Dion/ifs.  Hal.  2.^Val. 
Mix.  2,  c.  1. 

Cards,  I.  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  general ; 
he  conquered  the  Sarroatians,  and  continued  the 
Persian  war  which  his  predecessor  had  com- 
menced. He  reified  two  years,  and  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  was  goinir  in  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D'.  283.  He 
made  bis  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus. 
Caesars ;  and  as  his  many  virtues  had  promised 
the  Romans  happiness,  he  was  made  a  god  afler 
death.  Eutrop. II.  One  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  rock  Aomus,  by  order  of 
Alexander.    Oui.  8,  c.  11. 

Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.    Plut.  in  C€et. 

Cas«aki>er,  son  of  Antipater,  made  himself 
master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father^s  death, 
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whtre  be  reigned  for  18  years.  He  marw 
ried  Thessalonicft,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  to 
strengtheD  himself  on  his  throne.  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
kingdooi  of  Macedonia  for  Alexander's  young 
children;  and  therefore  she  dteiroved  the  rela- 
tions of  Cawmder,  who  besieged  her  in  the 
to  vn  of  Pydna,  and  pat  her  to  death.  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsena.  the  moth- 
fir  of  ilercnlee,  both  wives  of  Alexander, 
abared  the  fate  of  Olympias  with  their  chil- 
dren. Antigonus,  who  baa  been  for  some  time 
upon  fViendiv  terms  with  Cassander,  declared 
war  against  him  -,  and  Cassander,  to  make  him- 
self equal  with  his  adversary,  made  a  league 
with  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a 
memonble  Tictonr  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  He 
died  three  years  after  thjs  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  son  Antipater  killed  his  mother,  and  for 
this  imnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  him- 
self, invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigoous, 
from  Ania.  Demetrius  took  advantage  of  the 
mvitation,  and  put  to  death  Alexander,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Pa%s.  1,  c. 
i^.—DUd.  19.^'JiiUin.  12,  13,  &c. 

CissANDai,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  rnignt  re- 
quire. She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futu- 
rity; and  as  soon  as  sae  had  received  it,  she 
slighted  ApoUo.  The  god,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, declared  that  no  credit  or  reliance  should 
ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions,  however  true 
and  faithful  they  might  be.  She  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she  was 
even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  disre- 

Ssrded.  She  was  courted  by  many  princes 
uring  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  iVgamexonon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  ner  as  his  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  foretold 
to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that  awaited  his 
return ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was 
assassinated  by  h is  wife  Clytemnestra.  Cassan- 
dra shared  his  fate,  and  saw  all  her  prophecies 
but  too  truly  fulfilled.  Vid.  Agamemmo%, 
jEschyl  in  Agam.^Homer.  11. 13,  v.  363.  Od.  4. 
—Buskin,  fab,  117.— Fir/r.  -*?».  2,  v.  246,  Ac— 
Q.  Caieb,  13,  v.  ^L-^Ewrip,  in  TYoad^^Paus. 
1,  c.  16, 1.  3,  c  19. 

Cassu  Lex,  was  enacted  by  Cassias  Lon- 
ginus,  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to 

enter  the  senaie-house. Another,  enacted 

by  C.  Cassius,  the  praetor,  to  choose  some  of 
the  plebeians  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 
cians.  Another,  A.  U.  C.  616,  to  make  the 

suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  inde- 
pendent. It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived upon  tablets.    Cic.  in  Ltd. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  267,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tories taken  from  the  Hemici,  half  to  the  Roman 
people  and  half  to  the  Latins. — i-Aooiher, 
enacted  A.  IT.  C.  596,  to  grant  a  consular  power 
10  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on  the  day  they 
triamphed  over  Macedonia.    lAv. 

CamodOrub,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
in  the  6th  century.  He  died  ^ .  D.  562,  at  the 
age  of  100.  His  works  were  edited  by  Chand- 
ler, 8vo.  London,  1792. 

CiM^mMm^  a  Briton  lavcstod  with  sovc* 
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reign  aathority  when  J.  CsBsar  made  «  dcncnt 
upon  Britain.    Cm.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  19,  dtc. 

Cassiub,  (C.)I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  Who  made 
himself  known  by  being  first  quaestor  to  Ciassos 
in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from  which 
he  extricated  himself  with  uncommon  address. 
He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey ;  and  when 
Caesar  had  obtained  the  vicloxT  m  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  Cassias  was  ooe  of  those  wno  owed 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia,  the  sister  of  Bratus,  and  with 
him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  on  account  of  his  op- 
pressive ambition :  and  before  he  stabbed  Ce- 
sar, he  addressed  himself  to  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey. When  the  provinces  were  divided  amoB^ 
Caesar's  murderers,  Cassins  received  Africa; 
and  when  his  party  had  lost  ground  at  Rome, 
by  the  superior  influence  of  Augastus  and  M. 
Antony,  be  retired  to  Philippi,  with  his  frieod 
Brutus  and  their  adherents.  In  the  battle  that 
was  fought  there,  the  wing  which  Cassius  com- 
manded was  defeated,  and  his  camp  was  plun* 
dered.  In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he  saaden- 
ly  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  knses. 
and  concladed  that  Brutus  was  conquered  and 
rained  as  well  as  himself.  Fearful  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  fVeed- 
men  to  rem  him  throoffh.  and  he  perished  by 
that  very  sword  which  bad  given  wounds  to 
Caesar.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent Ameral  by  his  fVieDd  Brutas,  who  de- 
clared over  him  tlmt  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  stfll 
extant  among  Cicero's  epistles.  He  was  a  strict 
follower  of  tne  doctrine  of  EpicumsL  He  was 
often  too  rash  and  too  violent ;  and  many  of  the 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  tne  prevailing  advice  of  Cassias.  He 
is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a  better 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  less  sincere 
friend.  The  day  after  Caesar's  murder  he 
dined  at  the  bouse  of  Antony,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  then  a  dagger  concealed  in  his 
bosom ;  Yes,  (replied  he,)  if  you  aspire  lo  tyran- 
ny. Sueton.  in  Cm.  4r  Aug.—Piut.  in  BnU.  tf> 

Cits.      Palere.  2,  c.  46.— />ui.  40. TL  A 

Roman  citizen,  who  condemned  his  son  to  deadi 
on  pretence  of  his  raisiikg  commotions  in  the 

state.     Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  8. HI.  A  tribuBe  of 

the  people,  who  made  numy  laws  tending  to  di- 
minish the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobilicv. 
He  was  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  eaDsu- 
shij).— rv.  One  of  Pompev's  officers  who, 
during  the  civil  wars,  revolted  to  Cssar  with  10 

ships. y.  A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius. 

He  was  killed  by  Varus  by  order  of  Augnstiu, 
whom  he  had  o^ded  bv  his  satirical  writings. 
His  fragments  of  Orpneus  were  found,  sod 
edited  some  time  after  by  the  poet  Statius.  B^ 
rat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  62. VI.  Spurius,  a  Ro- 
man, put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  bis  aspiring 
to  tyranny,  after  he  had  been  three  limes  con- 
sul, B.  C.  485.    Diod.  IL—Val.  Max.  6,  c  S. 

VII.  Brutus,  a  Roman,  who  betrayed  his 

country  to  the  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  where  his  father  confioed  him,  and  he 

was  starved  to  death. VIII.  Longuuis,  sn 

officer  of  Ccesar  in  Spun,  much  disUkod.   Cm. 

AUx.  c.  46. DC.  A  eonsat,  to  yrham  Tibe- 

rmsmiurrifld  DrnsiU«,dtt]cbt«rof  OtHMikW. 
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.  im  V4t,  c  57.— -^X.  A  lawyer,  whom 
Nero  pot  to  death  because  he  bore  the  name  of 

J,  Onsar^  murderer.     Suet.  t»  Ner,  87. 

XI.  L.  Hemina,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  an- 
nals at  Rome.    He  lived  A.  U.  C.  606. 

XIL  Luciui^  a  Roman  lawyer,  whose  severity 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  has  rendered  the 
words   Caasiani  judUes  applicable   to  rigid 

judges.    Cie,  pro  Rate.  t.  30. XIII.  LoDgi- 

nns,  a  critic    Vid,  Jjongima, XIV.  Lucios, 

a  consul  with  C.  Marins,  slain,  with  his  army, 

hf  the  Gauls  Senones.    J^pian.  in  Celt. 

X  V.  M.  Scasva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour, 

in  Csesar's  army.    VaX.  Mmx  8,  c.  3. XVI. 

An  officer  under  Aurelius^  made  emperor  by 
his  soldiers,  and  murdered  three  months  after. 
— .— XVIL  Felix,  a  physician  in  the  aee  of  Ti- 
berius, who  wrote  on  animals. X  v  HI.  Se- 

verus,  an  orator,  who  wrote  a  severe  treatise  on 
illustrious  men  and  women.  He  died  in  exile, 
in  his  SSth  year.  Vid,  Severus,  The  fhmily 
of  the  Cassli  branched  into  the  surname  of  Lon- 
ginus,  Viscellinus,  Brutus,  Ac. 

CisraiTiUB,  a  governor  of  Placentia,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataoogia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  cele- 
brated by  the  pe(^le  of  Eryx.     Vid.  Anagogia. 

.Cat£ne8,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  Bessns 
was  seized.    Cwri.  7,  c. «. 

CATifiiftrs,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace's  age. 
Bbr.  3.  SM.  8,  V.  61. 

CatiUna,  L  SaacBOs.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
descended  of  a  noble  family.  When  he  had 
squandered  away  his  fortune  oy  his  debaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul- 
ship, he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to 
extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and 
set  Rome  on  fire.  This  con^piraqr  was  timely 
discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  bad 
resolved  to  murder  |  and  Catiline,  after  he  had 
declared  his  intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  on  seeing  five  of 
his  accomplices  arrested,  retired  to  Gaul,  where 
his  partisans  were  assembling  an  army;  while 
Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemned  con- 
spirators. Petreius,  the  other  consul's  lieutenant, 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  troops,  and 
routed  them.  Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, bravely  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. B.  C.  63.  To  violence  offered  to  a 
vestal,  ne  added  the  murder  of  his  own  brother, 
for  which  be  would  have  8nfl(*red  death,  had 
not  friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other 
conspirators  drank  human  blood,  to  make  their 
oaths  more  ffarm  and  inviolable.  SaUnut  has 
written  an  account  of  the  conspiracy.  Cie.  in 
QUU.—Virg,  jEn.  8,  v.  668. 

Catrts,  (M.)  L  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of 
Ittsubrla,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  in  four  books,  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  smmmum  homm, 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
ful fbllower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Borat.  3,  Sal.  4.— QutTitt/.  10, 
c  1.— — II.  Vestinus,  a  military  tribune  in  M. 
Antony's  army.    Cie.  Div.  c.  10. 38. 

Cato.  I.  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  fhmily,  ren- 
dered ilrastrioua  by  M.  Poreius  Cato,  a  celebrat- 
ftd  Rooaii,  tAerwtids  called  Centoriiu,  t^m 


his  having  exereised  tbe  office  of  censor.  H« 
rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever -saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  where  he  behaved  with  un- 
common valour,  in  his  qusstorship  under  Afri* 
canus  against  Carthage^  and  in  his  expedition  in 
Spain  against  the  Celuberians,  and  m  Greece, 
he  disphiyed  equal  proofis  of  his  courage  ana 
prudence.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
temperance ;  he  never  drank  but  water,  and  was 
always  satisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid 
upon  his  table  by  his  servants,  whom  he  never 
reproved  with  an  angry  word.  He  is  famous 
for  the  great  opposition  which  he  made  to  the 
introduction  of  the  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy ; 
and  he  often  observed  to  his  son,  that  the  Bio- 
mans  would  be  ctTtaMj  ruined  whenever  they 
began  to  be  infected  with  Greek.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  made 
himself  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  he  acquired  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
universally  deemed  so  strict  in  his  morals,  that 
Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  He 
repented  only  of  three  things  during  his  life: 
to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  land, 
to  have  passed  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have  told 
a  secret  to  his  wife.  In  Cicero's  age  there  were 
150  orations  of  his,  besides  letters,  and  a  cele- 
brated work  called  Origines,  of  which  the  first 
book  gave  a  history  of  the  Roman  monarchv; 
the  second  and  third,  an  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Italy;  the  fourth,  a  detail  of 
the  first,  and  the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war } 
and,  in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was 
brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians. 
carried  on  by  Ser.  Galba.  Some  flragments  of 
the  Originei  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposititious.  Cato^s  treatise,  De  Re  rusUed^ 
was  edited  by  Aufon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Ant  Plant. 
1990;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato.  Ac.  seems 
to  be  Gesner's,  3  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735.  Cato 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B.  C; 
and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has 
introduced  him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age  as  the 
principal  character.  Plvti.  7,  c.  14.— PhUarck 
A  C.  Nepos  have  written  an  account  of  his  life. 
Cie,  Acad.  4-  de  Seneet.  Ac— 11.  Marcus,  the 
son  of  the  censor,  married  the  daughter  of  P. 
^mylius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battle,  and, 
though  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  his  friends 
and  with  their  assistance  renewed  the  battle, 
and  recovered  his  sword.  PhU.  in  C«<.— — III. 
A  courageous  Roman,  grandfiither  to  Cato  the 
censor.  He  had  five  horses  killed  under  him  in 
battles.  PM.inCaL IV.  Valerius,  a  gram- 
marian of  Gallia  Norbonensis,  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  who  instructed  at  Rome  many  noble  }>u- 
pils,  and  wrote  some  poems.    Quid.  3,  Trist, 

1,  V.  436. V.  Marcus,  sumamed  VHcensis 

from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  mat  grandson  to 
the  censor  of  the  sarnie  name.  The  early  virtues 
that  appeared  in  his  childhood  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  great  man :  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
earnestly  asked  his  preceptor  for  a  sword  to  stab 
the  tyrant  Sylla.  He  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics; 
he  was  careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare- 
footed in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot 
When  he  ww  set  over  the  troops  in  the  capaci^ 
of  a  commander,  his  removal  was  universally 
lamented,  and  deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by 
his  affectionate  soldiers.  His  fondnefls  for  can* 
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doar  WIS  so  peal,  dwt  the  yeracit^c^CaSo  he- 
came  pro^ermaL  In  his  yisits  to  his  friends,  he 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestaiiaa  as  possible ; 
and  the  impoitnniiig  civilities  of  king  Dcjotarus 
so  displeased  him,  when  he  was  at  his  court,  that 
he  hastened  awav  from  his  presence.  He  was 
yery  jealons  of  the  safety  and  liberty  of  ihe  re- 
puUic,  and  watched  carefully  over  the  conduct 
of  Pompey,  whose  power  and  influence  were 
great.  He  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  serve 
the  office  of  a  tribune ;  but  when  he  saw  a  man 
of  corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him^  and  obtain- 
ed the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  that  the  coospiiators  were  capitally  pun- 
ished. When  the  provinces  of  Gaol  were  de- 
creed for  five  years  to  CsBsar,  Cato  observed  to 
the  senators  that  they  had  introduced  a  tyrant 
into  the  capitol.  He  was  sent  to  Cyprus  against 
Ptolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his  enemies,  who 
hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition  would 
injure  his  reputation.  But  his  prudence  extri- 
cated him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submit- 
ted, and.  aAer  a  successful  campaip,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distmfuisbiog 
honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed  between 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  Cato  opposed 
them  with  all  his  might ;  and  with  an  independ- 
ent spirit  foretold  to  the  Roman  people  all  the 
misfortunes  which  soon  ailer  followed.  After 
repeated  applications  he  was  made  pnetor,  but 
he  seemed  rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the 
dignity  of  that  office  by  the  meanness  of  his 
dress.  He  applied  for  the  consulship,  but  could 
never  obtain  it  When  Caesar  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey :  and  when  his  advice  had  been  com- 
plied with,  he  followed  him  with  his  son  toDyr- 
rachium,  where,  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ammuniti<m 
and  15  cohorts.  After  the  .battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Cato  took  the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ; 
and  when  he  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  on  the 
coast  of  Aftica,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of 
Libya  to  join  himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
When  Scipio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not 
aying  regard  to  Cato's  advice,  Cato  fortified 
imself  in  Utica ;  but,  however,  not  with  the 
intention  of  supportmi?  a  siege.  When  Caesar 
approached  near  the  city,  Cato  disdained  to  fly ; 
and  rather  than  fall  nlive  into  the  conqueror's 
hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he  bad  read 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
B.  C.  46,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
first  married  Attilia,  a  woman  whose  licentious 
conduct  obliged  him  to  divorce  her.  Afterwa  rds 
he  united  himself  to  Martia,  daughter  of  Philip. 
Hortensins,  his  friend,  wished  to  raise  children 
by  Martia,  and  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato. 
After  the  death  of  Hortensius,  Cato  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  observed  that  Martia  had  entered  the 
house  of  Hortensius  very  poor,  but  returned  to 
the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.  It  was 
observed  that  Cato  always  appeared  in  mourn- 
ing, and  never  laid  down  at  his  meals  since  the 
defeatof  Pompey,  but  always  sat  down,  contrary 
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wkk 
repnblieaii 
liberty  were  decaying.  Plutarch  has  written  an 
account  of  his  life.  iMcan,  1,  v.  198,  dec. — 
Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  lO,^Bor(U.  3,  od.  Qh-^-Virg. 

JB*.  6,  V.  841,  L  8,  V.  BTO. ^VL  A  son  of 

Cato  of  Utica,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  after  he 
had  acquired  much  honour.  PkU.  ui  Go^.  Jifin. 
Catqllds,  C.  or  Q.  Yaueudb,  I.  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  Lucretius,  having  come  into 
the  world  a  few  years  after  him,  and  having 
survived  him  bm  a  short  period.  This  ele- 
gant poet  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  in. 
the  territory  of  Yerona,  but  whether  at  the  town 
so  called,  or  OD  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  which 
projects  into  the  Lake  Benacos,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  The  former  qpin- 
ion  has  been  maintainea  by  Maifei  and  Bayle, 
and  the  latter  by  Gyraldus,  Schoell,  Fuhrmann, 
and  moat  modem  writers.  The  precise  period, 
as  well  as  place,  of  the  birth  of  Catullus,  is  a 
topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  According  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  bom  in  666, 
but,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  667  or  668. 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  necuniary  cir* 
cumstances,  he  adofAed  the  usual  Roman  mode 
of  re-establishing  a  diminished  fortune,  and  ac- 
companied Caius  Memmius,  the  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  Lucvetius,  to  Bithynia,  when  he  waa 
appointed  preetor  of  that  province.  His  situa- 
tion, however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  thia 
expedition,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  lost  a  be- 
loved brother,  who  was  Ions  with  him;  and 
whose  doith  he  has  lamented  in  verses  never 
surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pathos.  He  came  back 
to  Rome  with  a  sliattered  constitution  and  a 
lacerated  heart.  From  the  period  of  his  return 
U)  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  time  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of 
licentious  amours,  in  the  oipital  or  among  the 
solitudes  of  Sirmio.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
places  his  death  in  696,  and  some  writers  fix  it 
m  705.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  must 
have  survived  at  least  tiU  706,  as  Cicero,  in  his 
letters,  talks  of  his  verses  against  Ceesar  and 
Mamurra  as  newly  written,  and  first  seen  by 
Caesar  in  that  vear.  The  distracted  and  un- 
happy state  of  his  country,  and  his  disgust  al 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Mem- 
mius, were  perhaps  sufficient  excuse  for  shun- 
ning political  employments;  but  when  we  con- 
sider his  taste  and  genius,  we  caimot  help  re- 
gretting that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  de- 
bauchee. EUs  poems  are  chiefijr  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  of  his  vari- 
ous passions.  Ad  Passerem  Lesbut. — This  ad- 
dress of  Catullus  to  the  favourite  sparrow  of  his 
mistress,  Lesbia,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
always  celebrated  &s  a  model  of  grace  and  ele- 
gance. Jn  Nuptias  Jidia  et  MtmliL  These 
are  the  three  very  celebrated  epithalamiums  of 
Catullus.  The  first  is  in  honour  of  the  nuptials 
of  Julia  and  Manlius,  who  isgenerally  supposed 
to  have  been  Aulus  Manlius  Torouatus,  an  in- 
timate ft-iend  of  the  poet,  and  a  oescendant  of 
one  ofthe  most  noble  patrician  families  in  Rome. 
This  poem  has  been  entitled  an  epithalaminm 
in  most  of  the  ancient  editions,  but  Muretus 
contends  that  this  is  an  improper  appeUatioii» 
and  that  it  should  be  inscribed  Carmen  Phip- 
HaU.  *  An  epithalaminm,'  he  savs, '  was  t 
posed  to  be  sung  by  the  virgins  when  the 
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had  retired  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  whereas  in 
this  poem  an  earlier  part  of  the  ceremonjr  is  cele- 
brated and  described.'  Carmen  Nuptiale.-^ 
Some  parts  of  this  epithalamium  have  been 
taken  from  Theocritus,  particularly  from  his 
eighteenth  Idyl,  where  the  Lacedsemonian 
maids,  companions  of  Helen,  sing  before  the 
bridal-chamber  of  Menelaos.  This  second  nup- 
tial hymn  of  Catollus  may  be  regarded  as  a 
eontin  nation  of  the  above  poem,  being  also  in 
•  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Julia. 
The  stanzas  of  the  lormer  were  supposed  to 
be  sung  or  recited  in  the  person  or  the  poet, 
who  only  exhorted  the  chorus  of  youths  ana 
virgins  to  commence  the  nuptial  strain.  But 
here  these  bands  contend,  in  alternate  verses ; 
the  maids  descanting  on  the  beauty  and  advan- 
tages of  a  single  life,  and  the  lads  on  those  of 
marriage.  The  young  men,  companions  of  the 
brid^oom,  are  supposed  to  have  left  him  at 
the  rising  of  the  evening  star  of  love.  The 
maids  who  had  accompanied  the  bride  to  her 
husband's  house,  approached  the  youths  who 
iuul  just  leA  the  bridegroom,  and  they  conunence 
a  very  elegant  contention  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  star,  which  the  chorus  of  virgins  is  pleased 
to  characterize  as  a  cruel  planet.  They  are  si- 
lenced, however,  by  the  youths  hinting  that  they 
are  not  such  enemies  to  Hesper  as  they  pretend 
to  be.  Then  the  maids  draw  a  beautilul,  and, 
with  Catullus,  a  favourite  comparison  between 
an  unblemished  virgin  and  a  delicate  flower  in 
a  garden  :— 

'  UlJLot  in  septis  secretnu  nasci^r  kortis, 
Ignatuspecori,  nuUo  c^nvtUna  areUrOf 
Quem  mulcenl  aura^JirnuU  sol,  educal  imber  t 
Mtdti  iUuM  fnieri,  maUa  optavere  pueUa, 
Idem  cum  tetvui  earplus  defioruU  ungvi, 
NuUi  iUum  pueri,  wuUa  opiavere  putUa. 
SU  Virgo  dvm  intada  maitei,  Hm  eara  mis ;  sed 
Cum  easkm,  amisU,  polliUo  carport,  fioreniy 
Nee  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nee  cara  pmUis* 

The  greatest  poets  have  not  disdained  to  trans- 
plani  this  exquisite  flower  of  song.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful   imitation  is  one  l^  the 

Srince  of  the  romantic  bards  of  Italy,  in  the 
rst  canto  of  his  Orlando.  De  J/i.— The 
story  of  Atis  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  mythological  emblems.  The  fable  was 
explained  by  Porph3rry;  and  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian afterwards  invented  and  published  an  alle- 
gory of  this  mystic  tale.  According  to  them, 
the  voluntary  emasculation  of  Atis  was  typical 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice 
and  error.  In  the  literal  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Catullus,  the  fable  seems  an 
trnpromising  and  rather  a  peculiar  subject  for 
poetry :  indeed,  there  is  no  example  of  a  similar 
event  being  celebrated  in  verse,  except  the  va- 
rious poems  on  the  fate  of  Abelard.  It  is  like- 
wise the  only  specimen  we  have  in  Latin  of  tlie 
Gfalliambic measure;  so  called,  because  sung  by 
Galli,  the  effeminate  votaries  of  Cybele.  The 
Roman.s,  being  a  more  sober  and  severe  people 
than  the  Greeks,  gave  less  encouragement  than 
they  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  have  poured  forth  but  few  dithvrambic  lines. 
The  genius  of  their  language  ana  of  their  usual 
style  of  poetry,  as  well  as  their  own  practical 
and  imitative  character,  were  unfavourable  to 
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the  composition  of  such  bold,  figurative,  and  dis- 
cursive strains.  They  have  left  no  verses  which 
can  be  sipctiy  called  dithyrambic,  except,  per- 
haps, the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  second  oook  of 
Horace,  and  a  chorus  in  the  (Edipus  of  Seneca. 
If  not  perfectly  dithyrambic,  the  numbers  of 
the  Alis  of  Catullus  are,  however,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  distraction  and  enthusiasm.  The 
violent  bursts  of  passion  are  admirably  aided  by 
the  irresistible  torrent  of  words,  and  by  the  ca- 
dence of  a  measure  powerfully  denoting  mental 
agony  and  remorse.  In  Uus  production,  now 
unexampled  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Catul- 
lus is  no  lonp^er  the  light  agreeable  poet,  who 
counted  the  kisses  of  his  mistress,  and  called  on 
the  Cupids  to  lament  her  sparrow.  His  ideas 
are  full  of  fire,  and  his  language  of  wildness : 
he  pours  forth  nis  thoughts  with  an  energy,  ra- 
pidity, and  enthusiasm,  so  different  from  his 
usual  tone,  and,  indeed,  from  that  of  all  Latin 
poets,  that  this  production  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  translation  from  some  ancient  Greek  dithy- 
rambic, of  which  it  breathes  all  the  passions  and 
poetic  phrensy.  The  employment  of  lon^  com- 
pound epithets,  which  constanily  recur  in  the 
AUs^  is  also  a  strong  mark  of  imitation  of  the 
Greek  dithyrambics ;  it  being  supposed  that 
such  sonorous  and  new-invented  words  were 
most  befiuing  intoxication  or  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Anacreon,  in  his  thirteenth  ode,  alludes 
to  the  lamentations  and  transports  of  Atis,  as 
to  a  well-known  poetical  tradition.  Atis,  it 
appears  from  the  poem  of  CatuUas,  was  a  beau- 
tilul youth,  probably  of  Greece,  who,  forsaking 
his  home  and  parents,  sailed  with  a  few  com- 
]Ninions,  to  Phrygia,  and  having  landed,  hur- 
ried to  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  ^reat  goddess 
Cybele;  there,  struck  with  superstitious  phren- 
sy, he  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  that 
divinity;  and.  snatching  the  musical  instru- 
ments used  in  her  worship,  he  exhorted  his  com- 
panions, who  had  followed  his  example,  to  as- 
cend to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  At  this  part  of 
the  poem,  we  follow  the  new  votary  of  the  Phiy- 
gian  goddess  through  all  his  wild  traversing  of 
woods  and  mountains,  till  at  length,  having 
reached  the  temple,  Atis  and  his  companions 
drop  asleep,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  mental 
distraction.  Being  tranquillized  in  some  mea- 
sure by  a  night's  repose,  Atis  becomes  sensible 
of  the  misery  of  his  situation ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  his  rash  deed,  he  returns  to  the  sea- 
shore. There  he  cast  his  eyes,  bathed  in  tears, 
over  the  ocean  homeward ;  and  comparing  his 
former  happiness  with  his  present  wretched  con- 
dition, he  TOurs  forth  a  complaint  nnrivalled  in 
energy  and  pathos.  Gibbon  talks  of  the  differ- 
ent emotions  produced  by  the  transition  of  Atis 
from  the  wildest  enthusia-sm  to  sober  pathetic 
complaint  for  his  irretrievable  loss;  but,  in  fact, 
his  complaint  is  not  soberly  pathetic — ^to  which 
the  Graluarobic  measure  woiud  be  little  suited : 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  impassioned  ex- 
pression of  mental  agony  and  bitter  regret  in 
the  wide  compass  of  Roman  literature.  Epi' 
tkalamivm  Pelei  et  Th€iidis.—'V\\')s  is  the  long- 
est and  most  elaborate  of  the  productions  of 
Catullas.  It  displays  much  accurate  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  jNithetic  and  impassioned  inci- 
dent. Catullus  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  all  his 
commentators  seem  determined  that  his  best 
poems  shqnld  be  considered  as  of  Greek  inven- 
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tiaD.  I  do  DoC  betiere,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  thjg  epithalmninm  was  taken  from  anyooe 
poet  of  Greece,  as  the  CcmM  Bermiees  was  (Vom 
Gallimachns;  bm  the  author  imdoabcedly  bor- 
rowed a  great  deal  from  varioos  writers  of  that 
comitry.  The  proper  subject  of  this  epithala- 
miom  is  the  festivals  held  in  Thessaly  in  hon- 
our of  the  nuptials  of  Peleos  and  Thetis;  bat 
it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  long  episode,  con- 
taining the  stofy  of  Ariadne.  De  Coma  Ber&- 
mieeSf  is  translated  from  a  production  of  Calli- 
machns,  of  which,  only  two  distichs  remain, 
one  preserved  by  Theon,  a  scholiast  on  Aratns, 
and  another  in  the  Scholia  on  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dios.  The  poem  of  Catullus  has  some  Iholts, 
which  may  oe  fairlv  attributed  to  his  nedantie 
model— a  certain  obscurity  in  point  of  diction, 
and  that  ostentatious  display  of  erudition,  which 
characterized  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
poets.  The  Qreek  original,  however,  being 
lost,  except  two  distichs,  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
stitute an  accurate  comparison ;  but  the  Latin 
appears  to  be  considerably  more  diffuse  than 
the  Qreek.  The  Latin  poem,  like  its  Qreek 
original,  is  in  elegiac  verse,  and  is  snppooed  to 
be  spoken  by  the  constellation  called  Coma  Be- 
TtKuet,  It  relates  how  Berenice,  the  queen  and 
suBter  of  Ptolemy,  (Euei^tes,)  vowed  the  con- 
secration of  her  locks  to  the  immortals,  provid- 
ed her  husband  was  restored  to  her,  safe  and 
successful,  from  a  military  expedition  on  which 
he  had  proceeded  against  the  Aa^rians.  The 
king  having  returned  a)ccording  to  her  wish, 
and  her  shorn  locks  having  disappeared,  it  is 
supposed,  by  one  of  those  fictions  which  poetry 
alone  can  admit,  that  Zepbyrus,  the  son  of  Au- 
tom,  and  brother  of  Memnon,  had  carried  them 
up  to  heaven,  and  thrown  them  into  the  lap  of 
Venus,  by  whom  they  were  ^t  in  the  sky,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  discovered  among  the  con- 
stellations by  Conon,  a  court  astronomer.  But 
though  the  poem  of  Callimachus  mav  have  been 
seriously  written,  and  gravely  read  by  the  court 
of  Ptolemy,  the  lines  of  Catullus  often  ap- 
proach to  something  like  pleasantry  or  fersi- 
fagt :  and  seem  intended  as  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic,  and  remind  us  strongly  of  the  Raft  of 
Ike  Lock,  Much  d»pute  has  existed  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparati?e  merit  of  the  epigram^ 
matic  productions  of  Catullus,  and  those  of 
Martial,  who  sharpened  the  Jjgitiu  epigram,  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise,  by  tennanating  an  or- 
dinary thought  with  some  word  or  expression, 
which  formed  a  point.  Of  the  three  great  tri- 
umvirs of  Latin  literature,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lip- 
sius,  and  Muretas,  the  last  considers  Catullus 
as  far  superior  to  his  successor,  as  the  wit  of  a 
gentleman  to  that  of  a  scoffer  and  buffoon,  while 
me  two  former  award  the  palm  to  Martial. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  thai  as  an  epi- 
grammatist. Martial  is  infinitely  superior  to 
Camllus ;  but  it  is  not  on  his  epigrams  that  the 
fame  of  Catullus  rests ;  he  owes  his  reputation 
to  about  a  dozen  pieces,  in  which  every  word, 
like  a  note  of  music,  thrills  on  the  heart-strings. 
It  is  this  felicitous  selection  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  melodious  expressions,  which  seem 
to  flow  from  the  heart  without  study  or  preme- 
ditation, which  has  rendered   him  the  most 

graeefid  of  poets. II.   A  man  .sumamed 

Ur^iearims,  was  a  mimographer.     Jiw,  13,  v. 
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Cat0li»,  Ct  LncTAfnm,  L  went  wkk  300 
ships  duriiig  the  firtt  Panic  war  againat  tbe  Car- 
thannians,  and  destroyed  GOO  of  ueir  ahipa  un- 
der Uamilcar,  near  the  iBgales.  ThiscelBbra^ 

ed  victory  put  an  end  to  the  warj IL  An 

orator,  dLBtingnished  also  asa  writer  of  epigramsL 
and  admired  for  the  nearness,  elegance,  ami 
polished  style  of  his  compositions.  He  is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  the  same  as  the  colleague  of  ManuL 
when  a  consul  the  fourth  time:  and  he  shared 
with  him  the  triumph  over  the  CimbrL  Hewas, 
fay  his  colleague's  order,  suffocated  in  a  room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning  ooals.    Iaico/i^. 

3,  V.  174.— PfaU.  %%  Mario. Ui.  A  RomaB 

sent  by  his  countrymen  to  carr]^  &  present  to 
the  god  of  Delphi,  from  the  spoils  taken  from 
AsdnibaL    jUv.S7. 

Ckbbs.  a  Theban  philosopherjOiie  of  the  dia- 
cjples  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  406.  He  attended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  three  dialogues  that  he 
wrote;  but  more  particularhrb^  his  tables,  which 
contain  a  beautihil  and  affectmg  picture  of  hu- 
man life,  delineated  with  accuracy  c^  jnd^ent 
and  great  splendour  of  sentiment.  Little  is 
known  of  the  character  of  Cebes  from  hiMoiy. 
Plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xenophon  the 
same ;  but  both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  moat 
full3r  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  purity 
of  his  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  ^ronovius,  8vo.  1689 ;  and  Qlasgow. 
12mo.  1747. 

CficiNNA,  A.  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up  young  swal- 
lows, and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicero.  Piim.  10, 
c.  ^.^Cic.  15,  ep.  66.    Orai.  29. 

CfiCRdpiDf,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecrapidss 
was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuous acti<m  in  the  field  of  battle.  Virg.  JBnu 
6,v.31.— 0»il«.7,iMfe^671. 

Cecrops,  I.  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica,  about  1556  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the 
conntrv,  which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia. 
He  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
them  from  the  countrv  to  inhabit  twelve  small 
villages  which  he  had  foimded.  He  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Egypt.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Actnus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught 
his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instructed 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful  pa- 
troness of  their  city.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece 
and  offered  him  sacrifices.  Aifter  a  reign  oi 
50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly-formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, Cecrops  died;  leaving  three  daughters^ 
Aglaurus,  Herse,  and  Pandroaos.  He  was  sne- 
ceeded  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  coontij. 
Some  lime  after,  Theseus,  one  of  his  succe^on 
on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  villages  which, 
he  had  established  into  one  city,  to  which  ilbm 
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of  Athais  WIS  given.  Vid.  Aikena,  \ 
(Some  aathon  have  described  Cecrops  as  aj 
monster,  half  a  nuin  and  hall'  a  serpeni;  and  I 
this  &ble  is  explained  by  the  recollection  that 
he  was  master  of  two  lanjg^uages,  the  Gireek  and 
Egyptian;  or  that  he  had  command  over  two 
countries,  Eg^  and  Greece.  Others  explain 
it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulations  which  Ce- 
crops made  amongst  the  inhabitants  concerning 
marriage  and  the  union  of  the  two  sexes.  Patu, 
1,  c  b.Slrab,  9.^Juslin.  3,  c.  ^—UerodoL  8, 
c.  44.— iijwUMLS,  c.  U.—Otid.  lau.  11,  V.  561. 

Sggin,  fab.  166. II  The  second  of  that 

name  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  and  successor  of  Erechtheus.  He  married 
Metiadosa,  the  sister  of  Daodalus,  by  whom  he 
had  Pandion.  He  reigned  40  years,  and  died 
1307  B.C.    AfoUod.Z.c.Vb.—PaMA.cf^. 

CsLBB,  I.  a  man  who,  with  Severus,  under- 
took to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  burning 

of  Rome.    TaeU.  Ann,  15,  c.  4dw II.  A  man 

called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus. 
OvU,  FhU,  4,  V.  8it^PluL  in  Bamul 

Gblkrbs,  300  of  the  noblest  and  strongest 
vouths  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  his 
body  guardii,  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  to  protect  his  person.  The  chief  or  captain 
was  called  jyibumts  Celerum.    Liv.  1,  c.  15. 

CsLSOs,  L  an  Epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one 
of  bis  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against 
the  Christiaxis,  to  which  an  answer  was  re- 
turned by  On£en.^^II.  Com.  a  physician  in 
the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight  books  on 
medicine,  besides  treatises  on  agriculture,  rheto- 
ric, and  military  afiairs.  The  best  editions  of 
Celsus  de  medicind  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1746, 
and  that  of  Yallart,  12mo.  Paris  apud  Didot, 
1772.— IIL  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
warned  against  pla^arism,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  eighth  epistle  for  his 
foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
served,—-IV.  Juventius,  a  lawyer,  who  con- 
spired against  Domitian.— V.  Titus,  a  man 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  265,  against  his 
will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

Cenbores,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority 
St  Rome,  first  created  B.  C.  443.  Their  office 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  posses- 
sions of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  regulate  the  taxes. 
Their  power  was  also  extended  over  private 
fitmilies;  they  punished  irregularity,  and  inspect- 
ed the  management  and  eidncatioQ  of  the  Ro- 
man yioath.  They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses 
of  every  citizen,  and  eVen  degrade  a  senator  from 
idl  his  privileges  and  honours,  if  guilty  of  any 
extravagance.  This  punishment  was  generally 
executed  in  passing  over  the  offender's  name  in 
ealling  the  list  of  the  senators.  The  office  of 
public  censor  was  originally  exercised  by  the 
kings.  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
first  established  a  ceruus,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  re^stered,  and  give 
in  writing  the  place  of  his  residence,  his  name, 
his  quali^,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his 
tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  Ac  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman 
repablie.  They  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
amlity  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troops,  or  raise  a  tribnts.    It  was  required  that 


every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400^000  ss^ 
terces,  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
order }  and  a  senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
senate,  if  he  was  really  worth  800,000  sesterces. 
Tlus  laborious  task  of  numbering  and  reviewing 
the  people  was.  aAer  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  one  of  tne  duties  imd  privileges  of  the 
consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  become 
more  powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citi- 
zens was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  un- 
able to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglected 
for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called  cen- 
sors, were  elected.  Thev  remained  in  office  for 
five  years,  and  every  fifln  year  they  made  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a  lustra- 
tion in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  This 
qwce  of  time  was  called  a  luslrvm,  and  ten  or 
twenty  years  were  commonly  expressed  by  two 
or  four  Uatr^i,  After  the  office  of  censors  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  unaltered,  the  Romans, 
jealous  of  their  power,  abridged  the  duration 
of  their  office ;  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C. 
420.  by  Mamercus  £milius.  to  limit  the  time 
of  the  censorship  to  18  montns.  After  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  they  were  always  chosen 
from  such  perscos  as  nad  been  consuls;  their 
office  was  more  honourable,  though  less  pow- 
erful, than  that  of  the  consuls :  the  badges  of 
their  office  were  the  same,  out  the  censors 
were  not  allowed  to  have  lictors  to  walk  before 
them  as  the  consuls.  When  one  of  the  cen- 
sors died,  no  one  was  elected  in  his  room  till 
the  five  years  were  expired,  and  his  colleague 
immediately  resigned.  This  circumstance  ori- 
ginated from  the  death  of  a  censor  before  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  was  ever  after 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  republic 
The  emperors  abolished  the  censors,  and  took 
upon  themselves  to  execute  their -office. 

Censorinus,  I.  (Ap.  CI.)  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
murdcrea  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270.— II. 
A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book, 
De  die  natali^  is  extant,  best  edited  in  8vo.  by 
Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767.  It  treats  of  the  birth 
of  man,  of  years,  months,  and  days. 

Census,  the  numbering  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
performed  by  the  censors,  a  ceriaev^  to  value. 

Vid.  Censares. A  god  worshipped  at  Rome, 

the  same  as  Consiis. 

CentumvIri,  the  members  of  a  court  of  jus» 
tice  at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and, 
though  105,  they  were  always  called  Centum- 
virs.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
-number  of  180,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  prastor  sent  to  their  tribunal  causes 
of  the  erreatest  importance,  as  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were  general]^ 
summoned  by  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed  to  M 
the  chiefest  among  them  ;  and  they  assemblsd 
in  the  Basilica,  or  public  court,  and  had  their 
tribunal  distinguished  by  a  spear  with  an  iron 
head ;  whence  a  decree  of  their  court  was  called 
Hasia  judicium ;  their  sentences  were  very 
impartial,  and  without  appeal.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1| 
c.  3a— Q»i«^  4,  5,  and  Ih-^Phn.  &  ep.  33. 

Centuru,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  a  hanaiea.  The  Bo- 
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1M&  people  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  curiae.  Senrias 
ToUius  made  a  census :  and  when  he  had  the 
place  of  habitation,  name,  and  profession  of 
every  diizen,  which  amounted  to  80,000  men, 
all  able  to  bear  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six 
classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
companies  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  upwards, 
appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40  others 
were  young  men  from  17  to  45  years  of  age, 
appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  They  were  to  be  worth  1,100,000  Asaes, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  1800  pounds  English  money. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  consisted 
each  of  twenty  ceniaries,  ten  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the  others  of 
the  younger  sort  of  people.  They  were  to  be 
woith,  in  the  second  class,  75,000  <uiu,  or  about 
ISU.  In  the  third,  50,000,  about  802. ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  25,000,  or  about  401.  The  fifth  class 
consisted  of  90  centuries,  three  of  which  were 
carpenters  by  trade,  and  the  others  of  difierent 
professions,  such  as  were  necessary  in  a  camp. 
They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  asxs^  or  about 
182.  The  sixth  class  contained  only  one  cen- 
turia,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  who  were  called  Proletarii^  as  their 
only  service  to  the  state  was  procreating  chil- 
dren. They  were  also  called  capiU  cend.  as  the 
censor  took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  es- 
tate. In  the  public  assemmies  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  at  the  election  of  public  magistrates, 
or  at  the  trial  of  capitsd  crimes,  the  people  gave 
their  vote  by  centuries ;  whence  the  a.ssemb1y 
was  called  amilia  cetUuriata.  In  these  public 
assemblies,  which  were  never  convened  only  by 
the  consuls  at  the  permission  of  the  senate,  or 
by  the  dictator,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
some  of  the  people  appeared  underarms  for  fear 
of  an  attack  from  some  foreign  enemy.  When 
a  law  was  proposed  in  the  public  assemblies,  its 
advantages  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  harangue; 
after  which  it  tiras  exposed  in  the  most  con- 
roicuous  parts  of  the  city  three  market-days,  that 
tne  people  mi|fhl  see  and  consider.  Exposing 
it  to  public  view,  was  called  propanere  legem, 
and  explaining  it,  promvlgare  legem.  He  who 
merely  proposed  it,  was  railed  UUcr  legis ;  and 
he  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and  utility, 
and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called  auctor 
legis.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  the 
auguries  were  consulted  by  the  consul,  who,  af- 
ter haranguing  the  people,'  and  reminding  them 
to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  republic,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  centuries,  that 
their  votes  might  be  gathered.  They  gave  their 
votes  viva  voce,  till  the  year  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
615,  when  they  changed  the  custom,  and  ^ave 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  ballots 
thrown  into  an  urn.  If  the  first  class  was 
nnanimouf«,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  a^  the 
first  was  superior  to  all  the  others  in  number : 
but  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority  decided  the 
question.  This  advantage  of  the  first  class  gave 
offence  to  the  rest,  and  it  was  afterwards  settled 
that  one  class  of  the  six  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  give  its  votes  first,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
priority.  After  all  the  votes  had  been  gathered, 
the  consul  declared  aloud,  that  the  law  which 


had  been  proposed  was  duly  and  con.<ititiiticAaU)r 
approved.  Tne  same  ceremcmies  were  observed 
itk  the  election  of  consuls,  prcElors,  &c.  The 
word  Cenluria  is  also  applied  to  a  subdivision 
of  one  of  the  Roman  legions^  which  consisted  of 
a  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of  a  manipo- 
lus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixueth 
part  of  a  legion.  The  commander  of  a  centnria 
was  called  ceTUfuritm.  and  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  bv  the  branch  of  a  viae  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand. 

Cbpbalon,  a  Greek  of  looia,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  univer- 
sal history  from  the  age  of  Ninusto  Alexander, 
which  he  divided  into  nine  books  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  affected  not 
to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  expecting  it 
would  be  disputed  like  Homer's.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 

CiPHlLUB.    Vid.    Partm. 

CEPmsiDORU^.  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  ^scnylus.— ~II.  An  historian  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war. 

Cercops,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabulous 
history,  mentioned  by  Athensns. 

Cereaua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres;  first 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  edile,  and 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Persons  in 
mourning  were  not  permitted  td  appear  at  the 
celebration;  therefore  they  were  not  observed 
after  the  baale  of  Cannae.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  Vid, 
ThesBUfphoTUi. 

Cestius,  an  Epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhoaes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Cbtheous,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  Comelii. 1.  Marcus,  a  consul  in 

the  second  Punic  war.      Cie.  in  Brut. IL 

A  tribune  at  Rome  of  the  most  corrupted 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  to 
murder  Cicera  He  was  apprehended,  and, 
with  Lentnlus,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 

senate.    Ptut.  in  Cic.  cf-c. lu.  P.  Com.  a 

powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Maiins  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  had  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  she 
dtetributed  his  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithndates. 

CftTx.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signalizol  himself  when  he 
assisted  the  Boeotians  against  Agesilaus.  In 
this  celebrated  campaign  he  ordered  bis  soldiers 
to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  to 
rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover  them- 
selves witn  their  shields,  tnr  which  means  he 
daunted  the  enemy  and  had  a  statue  raised  to 
his  honour  in  that  same  posture.  He  assisted 
also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  conquered 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus :  but  he  at  last  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  courage,  and  despised 
to  fly  from  his  ship  when  he  had  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  save  his  life  like  his  companions,  B.  C. 
376.  C.  Nep,  in  vitd.^Diod.  16.— -PXtU.  in  Pkoc 

Cbjerbas,  an  officer  who  murdered  Caligu- 
la. A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the  in&moos  doih 
which  was  prepared  against  himself. 

CflsafiMONjJ.  a  eomic  poet,  and  disdide  of 
Socrates. — -11.  A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  Ae 
Egyptian  priests. 
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Objbiephon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in  the 
«ge  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

CbarmadaBj  an  Athenian  general,  sent  with 
90  ships  to  Sicily  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  died  4%  B.  C.  &c.  'I%ucyd.  3, 
c  86. 

Charax,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamns,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  40  books. 

Charazxs,  and  Charaxus,  a  Mitjrlenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
fond  of  Rhodope,  apon  whom  he  squandered  all 
his  possessions,  ana  redaced  himself  to  poverty 
and  the  necessity  of  piratical  excursions.  Quid. 
Beroid.  15,  v.  m^-BeroM.  2,  c.  136.  Ac, 

Chaess,  L  a  statuary  of  Lindus,  who  was  13 
years  employed  in  making  the  famous  Colossus 

at  Rhodes.    Plin.  34,  c.  7. II.  An  historian 

of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

CHARtcLBs,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.     JDmoph.  Mb- 

mor.  X.^Arist.  FciU.  6,  c.  6. II.  A  famous 

physician  under  Tiberius.  TtteU.  Aim.  6,  c.  50. 

Charila,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
■this  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the  peo- 
ple of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to  their 
King  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
•distributed  a  little  com  he  had  among  the  no- 
blest; but  as  a  poor  little  girl,  called  Charila, 
begged  the  Idng  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nestness, he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  herself  in 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased ;  and  the  ora- 
-cte  told  the  king,  that  to  relieve  his  people  he 
must  atone  for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon 
this,  a  festival  was  instituted  with  expiatory 
rites.  The  king  presided  over  this  institution, 
-and  distributed  puLse  and  com  to  such  as  attend- 
ed. Charila's  image  was  brought  before  the 
king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe;  after  which, 
it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  buried  it  where 
Charila  was  buried.    Plut,  in  Q^aast.  Grac. 

CHTRiLlnt,  and  Charillus,  a  son  of  Poly- 
*dectes,  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected 
bv  his  uncle  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against 
Argus  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  on  promise  that  he  would 
<rease  from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon  broke. 
He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Paus.  2, 
36,1.6,0.48. 

Charisia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
with  dances  which  oontinned  all  night.  He  who 
'Continued  awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with 
a  cake. 

CHARismA,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated  on 
the  20th  of  February,  b^  the  distribution  of  mu- 
tual presents,  with  the  mtention  of  reconciling 
friends  and  relations.  Vol  Max.  2,  c.  1.^0md. 
F\ist.  I. 

CharIton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  composed 
a  Greek  romance,  called,  T%e  Loves  of  Ckareat 
and  CaUirrhoef  which  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  elegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  char- 
acters it  describes.  There  is  a  very  learned 
edition  of  Chariton,  by  Reiske,  with  D'Orville's 
notes,  2  vols.  4to.    Amst  1750. 

Charwdes,  a  philosopher  of  the  third  acad- 
emy, B.  C.  96. 

CsARMia,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  in  Nero's 
age,  who  used  cold  hatha  for  his  patients^  and 


prescribed  medicines  eonirary  to  thoee  of  his 
contemporaries.    Plin.  21,  c.  1. 

Charmus,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  scattered  in  Athensus. 

Charon,  I.  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
livered Thebes  from  tyranny,  Ac  PhU.  vnPe- 

lop. II.  An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Pyiheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be- 
sides other  treatises,  B.  C.  479. III.  An  his- 
torian of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
his  country  and  Egypt. 

Charondas,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a  law  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into 
the  assembly.  He  inadvertently  broke  this  law, 
and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
446.     VaL  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Charops,  and  Charopes,  1.  a  powerful  Epi- 
rot,  who  assisted  Flaminius  when  making  war 
against  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedonia.    Pkii. 

in  Flam. IL  The  first  decennial  archon  at 

Athens.    Palerc.  1,  c.  8. 

ChsiaS,  a  Greek  word,  (xi^f))  8igiiif3ring 
claws^  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virga  Virg.  Q.  1, 
V.  33. 

CRELiooNiA,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  frcnn 
door  to  door,  and  singing  certam  songs.  &c. 

Atken. The  wind  Favonius  was  called  also 

CkeUdania,  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Febraa* 
ry  to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the 
tune  when  swallows  first  made  their  appear- 
ance.   Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

ChblOnu,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sjiarta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  accom- 
panied her  fiither,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PltU.  in  Agid.  ^  CUom. 

Cheops,  and  Chbospes,  a  king  of  Egypt  after 
Rhampsi&iius,  who  built  famous  pyramids, 
upon  which  1060  talents  were*  expended  only 
in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks,  parsley, 
garlick,  and  other  vegetables.  Berodot.2,  c. 
124. 

Chkfberbn,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egjrptians  so  inveterate- 
\j  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  pub- 
licly reported  that  the  pyramids  which  they  had 
built  had  been  erected  by  a  shepherd.  Berodot. 
2,  c.  127. 

CflBRisdpHus,  a  commander  of  800  SpartanSi 
in  the  expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.    I>i4fd.  14. 

Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has  been 
called  one  or  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
Plin.  7,  c.  33.^Laefi. 

CmomDES,  was  the  first  comic  writer  among 
the  Athenians.  His  representations  date  from 
Olymp.  73d.  2,  B.  C.  487.  The  names  of 
three  of  his  comedies  are  recorded :— '  Hpc^, 
TUpni  ^  'Aowpioi,  and  UrtaxoL  The  two  lat- 
ter do  not  apparently  bear  any  reference  to 
mythology,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
comedy  was  beginning  to  adopt  subjects  of  a 
difierent  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  AUie  corner 
dy  did,  from  its  earliest  times,  incline,  as  in  the 
days  of  Aristophanes,  to  personality  and  satire. 

OmLORSs,  (Constantine,)  one  of  the  Caesars, 
397 
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te  Diodctian's  age  who  reigned  two  yean  after 
the  emperor's  abdication,  and  died  Jnhr  9&,  A, 

CHoaiUDS,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  many  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 
prixe.  The  dramas  of  Chcerilus  appear  orifi- 
nally  to  have  been  of  a  satiric  character,  mce 
those  of  Thespis.  In  his  later  days  he  nainral- 
ly  copied  the  improvements  of  Phrynichus,  and 
we  find  him  accordingly  ccmtenaing  for  the 
tragic  prizes  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  and 
iEschylus,  Olyinp.  70th,  B.  C.  499;  the  time 
when  JEschylus  first  exhibited.  His  pieces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty : 
not  a  fragment  however  remains :  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Hermeas  and  Proclus,  the  conunen- 

tators  on  Plato,  the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

II.  An  historian  of  Samos. Two  other  peets, 

one  of  whom  was  #ery  intimate  with  Herodotus. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  whieh  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  coniposition, 
he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from 
the  Athenians,  and  was  publicly  ranked  with 
Homer  as  a  poet.  The  other  was  one  of  A  lex- 
ander's  flatterers  and  friends.    It  is  said  the 

Srince  promised  him  as  man^  pieces  of  gold  as 
lere  should  be  good  verses  in  his  poetry,  and 
as  many  slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his 
verses  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while 
the  rest  were  rewarded  with  the  castigation. 
PhU.  in  Akz.'-fforat.  3,  ep.  I,  v.  233. 

Chonnidas.     Vid.  Part  111. 

Chromids,  an  Argive,  who,  alone  with  Alee- 
nor,  survived  a  battle  between  3Q0  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  300  Spartans.    Berodot,  1,  c.  63. 

CBRTSANTmos,  a  philosopher  *in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrote. 

Chrvscrmos,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.    PUd.  in  Parali. 

Chrvsippos,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
who  wrote  about  311  treatises.  Among  his  cu- 
rious opinions  was  his  approbation  of  a  parent's 
marriage  with  his  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead 
bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than  buried.  He 
died  through  excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say, 
from  laughing  too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating 
^  on  a  silver  plate,  207,  B.  C.  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age.  Vol.  Max.  8,.  c.  l.—Dicd.-^Harat. 
H.  Slsl  3,  V.  40. 

Chrtbostom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was 
m  great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing 
the  vices  of  his  age,  he  procured  himself  many 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opposing  the 
raising  a  statue  to  the  empress,  after  having  dis- 
played his  abilities  as  an  el^nt  preacher,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
Scripture.  Chrysostom's  works  were  noblv  and 
eorrectly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  by  Sa- 
ville,  8  vols.  fol.  Eton«.  1613.  They  have  ap- 
peared with  a  translation,  at  Paris,  edit.  Bene- 
dict Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 

CicBRo;  M.  T.  bom  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  ancient  kin^  of  the  Babines.  His  mother's 
name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying  many  pro- 
mising abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philo- 
sophy at  PJso,  and  law  fay  Matins  ScKvola. 
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The  vehemence  with  which  he  had  attacked 
Clodius  proved  injurious  to  him ;  and  who  his 
enemy  was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  banished 
from  Rome,  though  90,000  young  men  were 
supporters  of  his  innocence.     After  sixteen 
months  absence,  he  entered  Rome  with  univer- 
sid  j^tisfaction,  and  when  he  was  sent,  with  the 
power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and 
prudence  made  him  successful  against  the  ene- 
my, and  at  bis  return  he  was  honoured  with  a 
iriumph,  which  the  factions  prevented  him  to 
enjoy.    After  much  hesitation  during  the  civil 
commotions  between  Csesar  and  Pompev.  he 
joined  himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  him 
to  Greece.    When  victory  had  declared  in  &- 
vour  of  Caesar,  at  the  baule  of  Pharealia,  Cicero 
went  10  Brundtisium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the 
conqueror,who  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 
From  this  time  Cicero  retired  into  the  country, 
and  seldom  visited  Rome.    When  Cesar  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended 
a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to 
decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Cesar's  mur- 
derers decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.    He  soon  after  returned, 
but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination. 
Augustus  oourtM  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
andexpressed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.    But  his  wish  was  not  sincere ; 
he  soon  forgot  his  former  professions  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  when  the  two  consuls  had  been  kill- 
ed at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate  was  soon 
after  formed.    The  great  enmity  which  Cicero 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  de- 
stroy all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each  to  deq)atch 
his  enemies,  produced  their  list  of  proscription. 
About  two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  list  of 
Antony.    Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  ^^reatness,  and  Cicero  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony,  amone 
whom  was  Poptlios,  whom  he  had  defended 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.    He  had  fled 
in  a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta,  and  when 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he  put  his  head 
out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the 
body  by  Herennius.    This  memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B.  C.  after  the  en- 
jojrment  of  life  for  63  vears,  11  months,  and 
5  days.    The  head  ana  the  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum ;  and  Fulvia,  the  triumvir's 
wife,  drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin, 
verifying,  in  this  act  of  inhumanitjf,  what  Ci- 
cero had  once  observed,  that  no  antauU  is  more 
revengeful  ikan  a  to&man,    Cicero  has  acquir- 
ed more  real  fame  by  his  literary  compositions 
than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced, 
at  least  of  those  which  are  extant,  was  delivered 
in  presence  of  four  jnd^  af^inted  by  the  pre- 
tor,  and  with  Hoiteosius  for  his  oppooe&L    It 
was  in  the  case  of  duintius,  which  was  pleaded 
in  the  year  673,  when  Cicero  was  36  yean  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  came  to  the  bar  vveh 
later  than  was  usual,  after  having  stndied  etvil 
law  under  MuoiiM  Scevola,  and  having  finther 
qualified  himself  for  tht  exercise  of  his  prate- 
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nealrr  the  stndjr  of  polite  literatue  imderthe 
poet  Arehias,  as  also  of  philosoph j  under  \he 
principal  teachers  of  each  sect  who  had  resorted 
10  Rome.  This  case  was  undertaken  br  Cicero, 
al  the  request  of  the  celebrated  comedian  Ros- 
cins,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gtointins :  but  it  was 
not  of  a  nature  well  adapted  to  call  forth  or  dis- 
play any  of  the  higher  powers  of  eloquence. 
m  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  case  of  Gtuintios,  Cicero  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Roscius  Of  Ameria,  which  was  the  first 
public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  he  spoke.  The 
lather  of  Roscius  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of 
his  own  name  and  district  During  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening 
at  Rome,  while  returning  home  from  supper ; 
and,  on  pretext  that  he  was  in  the  list  prosenbed, 
his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  nominal 
price  by  Chry8ogDnus,a  favourite  slave,  to  whom 
Sjrlla  hiad  given  freedom,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius  as  a  for- 
feiture. Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  acouir^ 
ed,  were  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the  kos- 
ciL  The  case  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  with 
much  animation  and  spirit,  but  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in  toat  florid  A5iatlc  taste, 
which  Cicero  at  this  time  had  probably  adopted 
Aom  imitation  of  Hortensius,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  perfect  model  of  eloquence  in 
the  Forum ;  and  nence  the  celebrated  passage 
on  the  puniumient  of  parricide  (which  consisted 
in  throwing  the  crimmal,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  into 
a  river)  was  condemned  by  the  severer  taste  of 
his  more  advanced  years.  Cicero's  courage  in 
defending  and  obtamlngthe  acquittal  of  Ros- 
eius,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  case 
was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the  whole 
city.  By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice 
of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  who  was  then  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  and  by  the  enersy  with 
which  he  resisted  an  oppressive  proceedmg,  he 
Axed  his  character  for  a  fearless  and  zealous  pa- 
tron of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accom- 
plished orator.  Immediately  afler  the  decision 
of  this  cause,  Cicero,  jmrtly  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  partly  for  improvement,  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  where  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
ouence,  under  the  ablest  teachers  or  Athens  and 
Asia  Minor.  Nor  was  his  style  alone  formed 
and  improved  by  imitation  of  the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians :  his  pronunciation  also  was  corrected,  by 
practising  under  Greek  masters,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and 
of  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
had  hitherto  attained.  The  first  cause  which 
be  pleaded  after  hisremm  to  Rome,  was  that  of 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  comedian ^  in  a  dispute, 
which  involved  a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and 
was  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  All 
the  orations  which  he  delivered  auring  the  five 
following  years,  are  lost,  of  which  number  were 
those  for  Marcus  TuUius  and  L.  Varenus,  meur 
tioned  by  Priscian  as  extant  in  his  time.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  and  when  Ci- 
cero was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
afe,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted a^inst  verres,  the  prsetor  of  Sicily,  a 
criminal  infinitely  more  hateftil  than  Catiline 
or  Clodiua,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  repuUie,  at 
least,  never  produced  an  equal  in  toipitode  and 


crime.  He  was  now  accused  by  the  Sieiliaae 
of  many  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  nqune,  and 
cruelty,  committed  by  him  during  his  triennial 
government  of  their  island,  which  he  had  done 
more  to  ruin  than  all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  their 
native  tyrants,  or  the  devastating  wars  between 
the  Caithaginians  and  Romans.  This  arduous 
task  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  undertake,  by 
a  petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Messina,  both  which  cities  had 
been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  province.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  trust,  so  important  in  his  eyes  to  the 
honour  of  the  republic,  neither  the  mr-distant 
evidence,  nor  irritating  delays  of  all  thoee  guards 
of  guilt  with  which  Verres  was  environed,  could 
deter  or  slacken  his  exertions.  The  first  device 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  or  rather  of  his 
counsel,  Hortensius,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  conduct  oC  the 
trial  from  the  hands  of  Cicero,  by  placing  it 
in  those  of  Caecilius,  who  was  a  creature  of 
Verres,  and  who  now  claimed  a  preference  to 
Cicero,  on  the  ground  of  personal  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  accused,  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  crimes  of  his  pretended  enemy. 
The  judicial  claims  of  these  competitors  had 
therefore  to  be  first  decided  in  that  Kind  of  pro- 
cess called  DivinaUo.  in  which  Cicero  delivered 
his  oration,  entitlea  Contra  Cacilium^  and 
showed,  with  much  power  of  ailment  and  sar- 
casm, that  he  himself  was  in  every  way  best  fit- 
ted to  act  as  the  impeaeher  of  Verres.  Havinr 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  judges  that  Caeci- 
lius  only  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  betray  it,  Cicero  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  was  aifowed 
110  days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to 
collect  information  for  supporting  his  charge. 
He  finished  his  progress  through  the  island  in 
less  than  half  the  time  which  iSaA  been  granted 
him.  On  his  return  he  found  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  by  the  friends  of  Verres,  to  procrasti- 
nate the  trial  at  least  till  the  following  season, 
when  they  expected  to  have  magistrates  ana 
judges  who  would  prove  fiivonrable  to  his  inter- 
ests. In  this  design  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
time  was  not  left  to  go  through  the  cause  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ordinaiy  forms  and  practice  of 
oratorical  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  year: 
Cicero,  therefore,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  l^  en- 
forcing or  aggravating  the  several  articles  of 
charge,  but  to  produce  at  once  all  his  documents 
and  witnesses,  leaving  the  rhetorical  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  whole  evidence  was  con> 
eluded.  The  first  oration,  therefore,  against 
Verres,  which  is  extremely  short,  was  merely 
intended  to  explain  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  unusual  mode  of  proce- 
dure. He  accordinglv  exposes  the  devices  by 
which  the  culprit  and  his  cabal  were  attempting 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  and  unfolos  the 
eternal  disgrace  that  would  attach  to  the  Roman 
law,  shoula  their  stratagems  prove  successful. 
This  oration  was  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
the  wimesses,  and  recital  of  the  documents, 
which  so  clearly  established  the  guilt  of  Verres, 
that,  driven  to  despair,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  volimtary  exile.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six  orations  against 
Verres,  only  one  was  pronounced.  The  other 
five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues  which  he 
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intended  to  deliver  after  the  proof  had  been  com- 
pleted, were  sabse^uently  published  in  the  same 
shape  as  if  the  delinquent  had  actually  stood  hi6 
trial,  and  was  to  have  made  a  regular  defence. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  oration  for 
Fonteius,  the  next  which  Cicero  delivered,  has 
descended  to  us  incomplete.  It  was  the  defence 
of  an  unpopular  govern  or,  accused  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  province  intrusted  to  his  admiDistia- 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  would  have  formed  an  in- 
teresting contrast  (o  the  accusation  of  Verres. 
Pro  Cacina. — This  was  a  mere  question  of 
civil  right,  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  praetorian 
edict  Pro  Ldge  Manilia. — Hitheno  Cidiero 
had  only  addressed  the  judges  in  the  forum  in 
civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions.  The  ora- 
tion for  the  Manitian.  law,  which  is  accx)unted 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  productions,  was 
the  first  in  which  he  spoke  to  the  whole  people 
ftom  the  rostrum.  It  was  pronounced  in  favour 
of  a  law  proposed  by  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  for  constituting  Pompey  sole  general, 
witneztraordinaiy  powers,  in  the  war  against 
Mithridaies  and  Tirranes,  in  which  Lucullus 
at  the  time  conmianaed.  The  chiefs  of  the  sen- 
ate regarded  this  law  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  republic ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catul- 
lus, and  eloquence  of  Hortensias,  were  directed 
against  it.  The  glare  of  glory  that  surrounded 
Pompey,  concealed  from  Cicero  his  many  and 
great  imperfections,  and  seduced  an  honest  citi- 
zen, and  finest  genius  in  Rome,  a  man  of  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  that  eenerally  applied 
to  the  noblest  purjxxses,  into  the  prosutution  of 
his  abilities  and  virtues,  for  exalting  an  ambi- 
tious chief,  and  investing  him  with  such  exor- 
bitant and  unconstitutional  powers,  as  virtually 
subverted  the  commonwealtn.  Pro  CUbodio. — 
This  is  a  pleading  for  Cluentius,  who,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned his  stepfather,  Oppianicus.  Great  part 
of  the  harangue  appears  to  be  but  collaterally 
connected  with  the  oirect  subject  of  the  prose- 
cation.  The  whole  oration  discloses  such  a 
scene  of  enormous  villany— of  murders,  by 
poison  and  assassination— of  incest,  and  subor- 
nation of  witnesses,  that  the  family  history  of 
Cluentius  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
in  domestic  society,  of  what  the  government  of 
Verres  was  in  public  life.  Though  very  long, 
and  complicated  too,  in  the  subject,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  forcible  of  all  Cicero's  ju- 
dicial orations;  and  under  the  impression  that 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  strain  of  a  modem  plead- 
ing than  any  of  the  others,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Blair  as  the  subject  of  a  minute  analysis 
and  criticism.  De  Lege  Agraria  contra  Rulr 
him. — In  his  discourse  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  the 
first  of  the  deliberative  kind  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Cicero  had  the  advantage 
of  speaking  for  a  favourite  of  the  multitude,  and 
asfalnst  the  chiefs  of  the  senate*,  but  he  was 
placed  in  a  very  different  situation  when  be 
came  to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law.  This  had 
been  for  300  years  the  darling  object  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes— the  daily  attraction  and  rallpng 
word  of  the  populace — ^the  signal  of  discord,  and 
most  powerful  engine  of  the  seditious  tribu- 
nate. The  first  of  the  series  of  orations  against 
the  Agrarian  law,  now  proposed  bv  Rullus,  was 
delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  Senate-hoasc,  shortly 
after  his  election  to  the  consulship^  the  second 
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and  third  were  addrened  to  the  people  fnmtkm 
rostrum.  Pro  AiMfM.— About  the  year  664, 
Satnminus,  a  seditious  tribune,  had  been  slain 
by  a  party  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  senate. 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards,  Rabirius  was  ac- 
cused of  accession  to  this  murder,  by  Labienus, 
subsequently  well  known  as  Csesar's  lieutenant 
in  Gaul.  Hortensios  had  pleaded  the  cause  be- 
fore the  Duumvirs,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
by  whom  Rabirius  being  condemned,  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
the  Comitia.  Cicero's  oration  on  this  conten- 
tion between  the  senatorial  and  tribunitial  pow- 
er, gives  us  more  the  impression  of  prompt  and 
unstudied  eloquence  than  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues. Contra  CatUinam. — The  detection 
and  suppression  of  that  nefarious  plot  form  the 
most  Rforious  part  of  the  political  life  of  Cicero : 
and  the  orations  he  pronounced  against  the 
chief  conspirators,  are  still  regarded  as  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  his  eloquence.  The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  tended  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  city  and  government  Cicero, 
having  discoverea  his  designs,  summoned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  <u  Jupiter  Stator, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  plot  But  Catilin e  having 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembly ,his  audacity  impelled  the  consular  orator 
into  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  traitor,  and  commenced  without 
the  preamble  by  which  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues are  introduced.  The  great  dbject  of 
the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular, 
that  so  dangerous  a  personage,  and  who  might 
have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should  thus  have 
been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  his 
army,  instead  of  being  seized  and  punished. 
Catiline  having  escaped  unmolested  to  his  camp, 
the  conduct  of  the  consul  in  not  apprehending, 
but  sending  away  this  formidable  enemy,  baa 
probably  excited  some  censure  and  discontent ; 
and  the  second  Catilinarian  oration  was  in  con- 
sequence delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  justify  his  driving  the 
chief  conspirator  ftrom  Rome.  Manifest  prooft 
of  the  whole  plot  having  been  at  length  obtain- 
ed, by  the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Allobroges,  with  whom  the  conspirators  had 
tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  written  cre- 
dentials from  them  to  their  own  country,  Cice- 
ro, in  his  third  oration,  laid  before  the  people  all 
the  particulars  of  the  discovery  ,and  invited  them 
to  join  in  celebrating  a  thank^ving,  which  had 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honour,  for 
the  preservation  of  bis  country.  The  last  uati- 
linarian  oration  was  pronounced  in  the  senate, 
on  the  idebate  concerning  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Cicero  does  not 
precisely  declare  for  any  particular  punishment; 
but  he  shows  that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to 
the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  the  enormity  of  the 
con^irators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their 
crimes  with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  sen- 
timents finally  prevailed ;  and  those  conspira- 
tors who  had  remained  in  Rome,  were  stran- 
gled under  his  immediate  superintendence.  In 
these  four  orations,  the  tone  and  shrle  of  each  of 
them,  particularly  of  the  first  ana  last,  is  very 
different,  and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal 
1  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  totM  circw&r 
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ittmoMt  under  which  they  were  delivered. 
Through  the  whole  series  of  the  Catiiinariaa 
onlioiis,  the  language  of  Cicero  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  overawe  the  wicked.to  conflrm  the  good, 
and  enconrage  the  timid.  It  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  renders  the  mind  of  one  man  the  mind 
of  a  whole  assembly,  or  a  whole  people.  Pro 
Mmrana. — The  Comitia  being  now  held  in  or- 
der to  choose  consols  for  the  ensuing  year^n- 
Bins  Silanus  and  Manena  were  elected.  The 
latter  candidate  bad  for  his  competitor  the  cele- 
brated jurisconsult  Salpicios  Rufus;  who,  being 
assisted  by  Cato.  charged  Munena  with  having 
ptevailed  by  bribery  and  cormmion.  This  case 
was  one  of  great  expectation,  from  the  dignity 
of  the  proeecntors,  and  eloquence  of  the  advo- 
cates or  the  accused.  Before  Cicero  spoke,  it 
had  been  pleaded  fer^  Hortensius,  and  Cnissus 
the  triumvir ;  and  Cicero,  in  engaging  in  the 
cause,  felt  the  utmost  desire  to  surpass  these 
rivals  of  his  eloquence.  Such  was  his  anxiety, 
that  he  slept  none  during  the  whole  night  which 
preceded  the  hearing  of  the  cause;  add  being 
thus  exhausted  With  care,  his  eloquence  on  this 
occasion  fell  short  of  that  oC  Hortensius.  He 
sfaovrs,  however,  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the 
inanner  in  which  he  manages  the  attack  on 
the  philosophy  of  Cato,  and  profession  of  Sulpi- 
eius,  both  of  whom  were  his  narticular  friends, 
and  hieh  in  the  estimation  or  thejudgcs  he  ad- 
dressed. Pro  Comelio  SyMfl.— Sylla,  who  was 
afterwards  a  great  partisan  of  Caesar's,  was  pro- 
aecnted  for  having  been  engaged  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy;  but  his  accuser,  Torouatus,  diCTcs- 
sinff  from  the  charge  against  Sylla.  tumea  his 
raillery  on  Cicero ;  alleging,  that  he  had  usurped 
Ihe  anchority  of  a  king;  and  asserting,  that  he 
was  the  third  foreign  sovereign  who  had  reigned 
at  Rome  after  Nnma  and  Tarqutn.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  his  reply  had  not  only  to  defend  his 
client,  but  to  answer  the  petulant  raillery  by 
which  his  antap^onist  attempted  to  excite  envy 
and  odium  again.^  himself  For  this  defence  of 
Cornelius  Sylla,  Cicero  privately  received  from 
his  client  thcssum  of  aO,000  sesterces,  which 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  magnificent 
house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Pro  Arckia.-^ 
This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Oicero  on  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  jOeasing  of  all  his 
harangues.  Archias  was  a  native  of  AniiofS|y 
and,  having  come  to  Italy  in  early  youth,  #[^ 
rewarded  for  his  learning  and  genius  with  me 
Aiendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  with 
the  citizenship  of  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and 
enfhmcMsed  town  of  Magna  Gnecia.  A  few 
years  afletwards,  a  law  Was  enacted  conferring 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  federate  states, 
jirovided  they  had  a  settlement  in  Italy  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  had  asserts 
ed  the  privilege  before  the  praBtor  within  sixty 
days  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  promul- 
gated. After  Archias  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  this  law  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
daima  were  called  in  question  by  one  Gracchus, 
who  now  attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city, 
vnder  the  enactment  expelling  all  foreiemers 
who  nsarned,  without  due  title,  thename  and  at«> 
iribntas  of  Roman  citizens.  The  loss  of  records, 
ted  aoide  other  circumstances,  having  thrown 
ioite  on  the  le^  right  of  his  client,  Cicero 
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chiefly  enlaiged  on  the  dignity  of  literattire  and 
poetry,  and  the  various  accomplishments  of  Af- 
chias,  which  nve  him  so  just  a  claim  to  the  pri- 
vileges he  enjoyed.  The  whole  oration  is  inter- 
speraed  with  beantifVil  maxims  and  sentences, 
which  have  been  quoted  with  delight  in  all  ajg;ea. 
Pro  C^u^.— Middleton  has  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  orations  which 
Cicero  has  left  us^  from  the  vivacity  of  wit  and 
humour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallantries  of 
Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Cslius,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  gayeties  and  licentiousness  of  youth. 
Caelius  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  who  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to 
the  Forum ;  but  having  imprudently  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  well-lmown  sister 
of  Clodius,  and  having  afterwards  deserted  her, 
she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the 
Alexanarian  ambassador.  De  Provinciis  Con- 
stttort^.— The  ^vetnment  of  Gteul  was  con- 
tinued to  Cesar,  m  consequence  of  this  oration, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  it  was  incontestably  the  great  wish  of 
Cicero  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate.  M 
Pisonem. — Piso  having  been  recalled  from  his 
government  of  Macecion,  in  consequence  of 
Cicero's  oration,  De  Provinciis  CoTiaulafUfuSf 
he  complained,  in  one  of  his  first  appearances 
in  the  senate,  of  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  attacked  the  orator,  particularly  on  the 
score  of  his  poetry,  ridiculing  the  weU-known 
line  :— 

'  OuUmt  arma  iogid^-eaneeiUa  Umrea  Ua^avut.^ 

Cicero  replied  in  a  bitter  invective,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  his  ene- 
my to  public  contempt  and  detestation.  The 
most  smgular  feature  of  this  harangue  is  the 
personal  abuse  and  coarseness  of  expression  it 
contains,  which  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  the 
senate-house,  and  directed  against  an  individual 
drsuch  distinction  and  consequence  as  Piso. 
^0  Mton«.— The  speech  whicn  Cicero  actoal- 
I  ly  delivered,  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Asconius  Pedianus  as  stiU  extant 
in  his  time.  But  that  beautiftil  harangue  which 
we  now  possess,  is  one  which  was  retouched  and 
polished,  as  a  gift  for  Milo,  after  he  had  retired 
in  exile  to  Marseilles.  Pro  lAgario. — This 
oration  was  pronotmced  after  Caesar,  having 
vanquished  Pompcy  in  Thessaly  and  destroyed, 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in  Afri- 
ca, assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  Merciftil  as  the  conqueror  ap- 
peared, he  was  understood  to  be  much  exa5?pe- 
rated  against  those  who,  after  the  rout  at  Phar- 
salia,  had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa.  Ligarius, 
when  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  wad 
formerly  accused  by  his  old  enemy  Tubero,  of 
having  Dome  arms  in  that  contest.  The  dicta- 
tor himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
much  prefud  iced  against  Liearius,as  was  known 
from  his  having  previously  declared,  that  his  re- 
solution was  fixiM,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.  Cicero,  however, 
overcame  his  prepossessions,  and  extorted  fVom 
him  a  pardon.  The  countenance  of  Caaar,  it 
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is  said,  changed,  as  the  orator  proceeded  in  his 
speech  i  but  when  he  touched  on  the  baUle  of 
^harsalia,  and  described  Tubero  as  seeking  his 
life,  amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  dictator 
became  so  agitated,  that  his  body  trembled,  and 
the  papers  which  he  held  dropped  from  his  hand. 
This  oration  is  remarkable  for  the  free  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  even  in  the  face  of  that  pow- 
er to  which  it  was  addressed  for  mercy.  But 
Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  shows  much  art  in  not 
overstepping  those  limits,  within  which  he  knew 
he  might  speak  without  offence,  and  in  season- 
ing his  freedom  with  appropriate  compliments 
to  Caesar,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant 
is,  that  he  forgot  nothing  but  the  injuries  done 
to  himself  This  was  the  person  whom,  in  the 
lime  of  Pompey,  he  characterized  as  monstrum 
et  portevUum  tvrannumj  and  whose  death  he 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  as  divinum  in  rem- 
fmblicam  benejicium !  Pkilippica.^The  chief 
remaining  orations  of  Cicero  are  those  directed 
against  Antony,  of  whose  private  life  and  po- 
litical conduct  thev  present  us  with  a  full  and 
glaring  picture.  The  character  of  Antony,  next 
to  that  of  Sylla,  was  the  most  singular  in  the 
annals  of  Rome,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  thai  of  the  fortu- 
nate dictator.  The  philipics  against  Antony, 
like  those  of  Demosthenes,  derive  their  chief 
beauty  from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indig- 
nation, which,  ii^deed,  composes  many  of  the 
most  splendid  and  admired  passages  oi  ancient 
eloquence.  They  were  all  pronounced  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  th^  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar  and  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mo- 
dena.  Cicero  was  not  only  a  ^eat  orator,  but 
had  also  left  the  fUllest  instructions  and  the  most 
complete  historical  details  on  the  art  which  he 
so  gloriously  practised.  His  precepLs  are  con- 
tained in  the  dialogue  De  Oratare  and  the  Ora- 
tor I  while  the  history  of  Roman  eloquence  is 
comprehended  in  Uie  dialogue  entitled,  BrtUus^ 
give  De  Claris  Oratoribus.  Cicero,  in  his  youth, 
also  wrote  the  Rheioriea^  seu  de  Jnveniiane 
Bhetorica,  of  which  there  are  still  extant  two 
books,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhetoric  that  re- 
lates to  invention.  This  is  the  work  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatise 
De  Oratore^  as  having  been  published  by  him  in 
his  youth.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  G66,  when  Cicero  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained 
four  boote.  Schutz,  however,  the  Oerman  edi- 
tor of  Cicero,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  wrote, 
or  at  least,  never  puolished,  more  than  the  two 
books  we  still  possess.    Cicero,  who  was  un- 

auestionably  the  first  orator,  was  as  decidedly 
le  most  learned  philosopher  of  Rom?;  and 
while  he  eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence, he  acquired,  towards  Uie  close  of  his  life, 
no  small  share  of  repiAation  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  metaph3rsics.  His  wisdom,  however, 
was  founded  entirel}r  on  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
his  philosophic  writings  were  chiefly  occupied 
.  with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  schools,  and  from  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.  The  disquisition 
respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  with  that  concerning  the  su- 
Eieme  good  and  evil,  were  the  inquiries  which 
e  chiefly  pursued ;  and  the  notions  which  he 
entertained  of  these  subjects,  were  all  derived 
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firom  the  Ponioo,  Academy,  or  Ljcev^.  Cioeio 
was  in  many  respects  well  quahfied  for  the  ar- 
duous but  noble  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
of  naturalizing  philosophy  at  Rome,  and  exhi- 
biting her,  according  to  the  expression  of  Eras- 
mus,, on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
fertile  genius,  luminous  understanding,  sound 
judgment,  and  indefatigable  industry — qualities 
adequate  for  the  cultivation  of  rea.son,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  subjects  of  meditation. 
Never  was  philosopher  placed  in  a  situation  more 
favourable  for  gatnering  the  fruits  of  an  expe- 
rience employed  on  human  nature  and  civil 
society,  or  for  observing  the  effects  of  various 
qualities  of  the  mind  on  public  opinion  and  on 
ine  actions  of  men .  In  the  writinjps  of  Cicero,  ac- 
cordingly, every  thing  deduced  from  experience 
and  knowledge  of  world— every  observation  on 
the  duties  of  society,  is  clearly  expressed,  and 
remarkable  for  justness  and  acuieness.  Bat 
neither  Cicero,  nor  any  other  Roman  author, 
possessed  suflicient  subtilty  and  refinement  of 
spirit,  for  the  more  abstruse  discussions,  among 
the  labyrinths  of  which  the  Greek  philosopfaers 
delighted  to  find  a  fit  exercise  of  tneir  ingenu- 
ity. .  Hence,  all  that  required  research  into  the 
ultimate  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  exact 
analysis  of  common  ideas  and  perceptions— all, 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  subtilties  of  the 
Greek  schools,  is  neither  so  acouraiely  express- 
ed nor  so  logically  connected.  In  the  form  of 
dialogue,  Cicero  has  successively  treated  of  law, 
metaph3rsics,  theology,  and  morals.  When  Cm- 
sar  had  attained  the'  supremacy  at  Rome,  and 
Cicero  no  longer  gave  law  to  the  senate,  he  be- 
came the  head  of  a  sort  of  literary  or  philoso- 
phical society.  Filelfo,  who  deliverer  public 
lectures  at  Rome,  on  the  Tusculan  disputations, 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  bad  stated  meetings 
of  learned  men  at  his  house,  and  opened  a  reg- 
ular academy  at  Tusculum,  The  most  val- 
uable editions  of  the  works  complete,  are 
that  of  Verburgius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  ITS*.— 
That  of  Olivet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  1758.— 
The  Oxford  edition  in  10  voK  4to.  ITS^^and 
that  of  Lallemand,  12mo.  14  vols.  Paris  apud 
Barbou,  1768.  Plutarch,  in  w^.— Q«ti«/ii.— 
Dio,  Cass. — Appian, — FUrus. — C.   Nep.   in 

Attic. — Ettirap. — Cic.  4»c. II.  Marcus,  the 

son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  by  Augustus  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  He  reyenged  his 
father's  death  by  tBrowing  publie  di»bonoar 
upon  the  memory  of  Antony.  He  disgraced  his 
father's  virtues,  and  was  so  fond  of  drinking, 
that  Pliny  observes  he  wished  to  deprive  Anto- 
ny of  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  drunk- 
ard in  the  Roman  empire.    Phtt.  in  Cic 

ni.  GLuintus,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  Cae- 
sars lieutenant  in  Ghiul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia 
for  three  years.  He  was  proscribed  with  his 
son  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Tully.  PhiL 
in  Cic. — Appian, 

CiLLEs,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered  by 
Demetrius.    Diod.  19. 

CiLO,  Jun.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus.  The  provinces  carried  their  com- 
plaints against  him  to  Rome ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  of  the  flatterers  that  attended  the  emperor 
Claudius,  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  them;  and 
when  he  asked  what  they  had  said,  he  was  told 
by  one  of  Cilo's  friends,  that  they  returned 
thanks  for  his  good  adnunistiation ;  jxpcm  which 
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the  emperor  stld^  Let  Cilo  be  continned  two 
yean  longer  in  his  province.  Dio.  BH.— Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  c.  31. 

OniBER,  TuLL^  one  of  Caesar's  mnrderers. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  dictator's  robe  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  rest  to  strike.    PUd.  in  Cos. 

CiMBaiam  Bsllum,  was  b^;ttn  by  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones,  ^  an  invasion  of  the  Roman 
territories,  B.  C.  109.  These  barbarians  were 
so  courageoos,  and  even  desperate,  that  they  fas- 
tened their  first  ranks  each  to  the  other  with 
cords.  In  the  first  battle  they  destroyed  80,000 
Romans,  nnder  the  consnls  Manlinsand  Servi- 
lins  Caepio.  But  when  Marius,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war,  he 
met  the  Teutones  at  Aqns  Sextiae.  where,  ailer 
a  blood?  engagement,  he  left  dead  on  the  Geld 
of  battle  ae.000,  and  took  90,000  prisoners, 
B.  C.  103.  The  Cimbrl,  who  bad  formed  an- 
other army,  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  river  Athesis,  by 
Marios  and  his  coUeagne  Catulus,  a  year  after. 
An  engagement  ensaed,  and  140,000  of  them 
were  slain.  The  last  battle  put  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  war,  and  the  two  consuls  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  PUr,  3,  c.  3.— JPiin.  7,  c. 
as,  1.  17,  c.  1.— MjZ«,  3,  c.  3.— P«terc.  2,  c.  12. 
— Plul.  in  Maria. 

CiMON,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisip3rle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his  father 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athenians ;  but  be 
was  released  from  confinement  by  his  sister  and 
wife  Elpinic^.  Vid.  Elpinice.  He  behaved 
with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
iwndered  himself  popular  by  his  munificence  and 
valour.  He  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took 
900  ships,  and  totally  routed  their  land  army  the 
very  same  day.  The  money  he  obtained  bV  his 
victories  was  not  applied  to  his  own  pnvate 
use  -,  but  with  it  he  forttfted  and  embellisned  the 
city.  He,  some  time  after,  lost  all  his  popularity, 
and  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
clared war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
was  recalled  jrom  his  exile,  and,  at  his  return, 
he  made  a  reconciliation  between  Lacedaemon 
and  his  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  cariy  on  the  war  against  Persia  m 
Bgvpt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet.  He  died 
as  he  was  besiegmg  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cv- 
prus,  B.  C.  449.  in  the  2lst  year  of  his  age.  He 
mav  be  called  tne  last  of  the  Qreeks,  whose  spirit 
and  boldness  defeated  the  arnues  of  the  barbar 
rians.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally 
destroying  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  so  reduced 
the  Persians,  that  they  promised  in  a  treaty  not 
to  pass  the  Chelidonlan  islands  with  their  fleet, 
or  to  approach  within  a  da3r's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  The  munificence  of  Cimon  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  his  biographers ;  and  he 
has  been  deservedly^raised  for  leaving  hia  gar- 
dens open  to  the  public.  T\iu!vd.  1,  c.  100  and 
n^.—Justin.  2,  c.  iZ.^Diod.  U.— PJW.  <f>  C. 
Sep.   in  mM.— It  An  Athenian,  father  of 

Miltiades.   BerodoL  6,  c.S4. ^TII.  A  Roman, 

sopported  in  prison  by  the  milk  of  his  daughter. 
— — IV.  An  Atheftian,  who  wrote  an  aocoont 


of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  against  his  country. 

CiNaA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincius,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.  U.  C,  649:  By  it  no  man 
was  permitted  to  take  any  mcmey  as  a  gift  or  a' 
fee  in  judging  a  cause.    JUv.  34,  c  4. 

CiNaNN&Tua,  L.  GU  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field,  that 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  this 
he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret,  anu  repair* 
ed  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  counlrnnen 
were  closely  besieged  by  the  Volsci  and  JEqui. 
He  conquered  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph;  and  16  days  after  his  appointment, 
he  laid  down  his  ofllce  and  retired  bact:  to  plough 
his  fields.  In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  sum- 
moned against  Prseneste  as  dictator  t  and  sifter 
a  successful  campaign,  he  resigned  tne  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  31  days,  nobly  dis- 
regarding the  rewards  that  were  ofiered  hmiby 
the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  X.-^Plcr,  1,  c.  11.—— 
Cic.  de  Finib,  4.— jPiiik  18,  c.  3. 

Cmcnis  AiiiMBNTUs,  (L.)  I.  a  praetor  of 
Sicily  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  an- 
nals m  Greek.    Dum/ys.  Bal,  \.* II.  Marcus, 

a  tribune  of  the  peo^e,  A.  U.  C.  694,  author 
of  the  CinciaLex. 

CiNEAs,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  wisissent  to  Rome 
by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  how- 
ever, could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that 
the  Roman  senate  were  a  venerable  assembly  of 
kings;  and  observed,  that  to  fight  with  them 
was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra.  He  was 
of  spch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  salute  every  sena- 
tor and  knight  by  his  name.  Plin,  7,  c.  34.-^ 
Cic.  ad  Pam.  9,  ep.  25. 

CiNBsiAS,  a  Greelr  poet  of  Thebes  in  Bceotaa, 
who  composed  some  dithTrambie  verses.  Aiken, 

CunnA,  L.  Corn.  I.  a  Roman  who  oppressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banish- 
ed by  Octavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fu- 
gitive slaves  free.  He  joined  himself  to  Ma- 
rius ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  30  legions, 
he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  a  fourth  time. 
He  massaered  so  many  citizens  at  Rome  that 
his  name  became  odious ;  and  one  of  his  officers 
assassinated  him  at  Aneona,  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing war  agaia^  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia 
married  Julius  Caesar,  and  became  mother  of 
Julia.  Plvi.  in  Mar.  Pomp.  <f>  Syll. — Lucan. 
4,  V.  9iiSi.—Appian.  BeU.  Civ.  l.—Ftor.  3,  c. 

31.— Pfl/«re.  2,  c.  30,  ^,—PliU.  in  Cos. 

II.  One  of  Caesar's  murderers. 111.  C.  Hel- 

vius  Cinna,  a  poet,  intimate  with  Caesar.  He 
went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  and,  be- 
ing mistaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cin- 
na, he  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  been  eight 
years  in  composing  an  obscure  poem  called 
Smyrna,  in  which  he  made  mention  of  the  in- 
cest of  Cinjrras.  Pint,  in  C<es.— IV.  A  grand* 
son  of  Pompey.  He  conspired  against  Augus- 
tas, who  pardoned  him  and  made  him  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  consul,  and 
made  Augustus  his  heir.  Dia. — Seneca  de 
Clem,  c  9. 

Ctnnadon,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who  re-  • 
solved  to  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  and  seize  upon  • 
the  sovereign  power.    His  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  put  to  deatlt    Aritki, 
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CmcBiiaffl  Lonu  games  performed  in  the  Cir- 
CQS  at  Rome.  Tbev  were  dedicated  to  the  god 
CoDsoa,  and  were  nrst  established  by  Rommus 
at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imi- 
tatioo  of  the  Olympian  games  among  the  Greeks, 
andyby  way  of  eminence,  were  often  called  the 
gtetU  games.  Their  onginal  name  was  Con- 
soalia,  and  they  were  first  called  Circensiansby 
Tarquin  the  elder,  after  he  had  built  the  Circus. 
They  were  not  appropriated  to  one  particular 
exhibition,  but  were  equally  celebratea  for  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit  and  iavelin, 
races  on  fool  as  well  as  m  chariots,  and  boxing. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Pentathlum  or  Uuinquertium  to  these  five  ex- 
ercises. The  celebration  continued  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  15th  of  September.  Allgames 
in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus, 
were  soon  a(ier  called  Circensian  games.  Some 
aea-fighls  and  skirmishes,  called  by  the  Romans 
Naumachiae,  iirere  afterwards  exhibited  in  the 
Circus.     Virg.  JS%.  8,  v.  636. 

Circus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were. exhibited.  There 
were  about  eight  at  Rome ;  the  first,  called 
Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest,  raised  and 
embellished  by  Tarqu in  Pnscus.  Its  figure  was 
oblong,  and  it  was  filled  all  round  with  benches, 
and  could  contain,  as  some  report,  about  900,- 
000  spectators.  It  was  about  2187  feet  long,  and 
960  broad.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautify- 
ing it,  and  J.  Cfssar  introduced  in  itlarge.canus 
of  water,  which,  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  of  vessels,  and  represent 
a  sea-fight. 

Claudia,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  ClausuSp  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
republic ;  and  it  is  particutarlv  recorded  that 
there  were  not  less  than  98  of  that  family  who 
were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five  with  the 
office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with  that  of  censor, 
besides  the  honour  of  six  triumphs.  Swton,  in 
Tib.  1. 

Claudia,  i  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incon- 
tinence. To  show  her  innocence,  she  ofiered  to 
remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  image  of 
Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  shal- 
low places  of  the  river.  This  had  already  baf- 
fled uie  efforts  of  a  number  of  men ;  and  Clau- 
dia, aftier  addressing  her  prayers  to  the  eoddess, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  easily  dragged 
after  her  the  ship  to  shore,  and  by  this  action 
was  honourably  acquitted.  Vol,  Max.  5,  c.  4. 
-^Propert.  4,  el  \%  v.  m.—lUd.  17,  v.  35.— 
CMd.  F\ist.  4,  V.  315,  ex  Ponto.  1,  ep.  8,  v,  144. 
—IT.  A  stepdaughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom 
Augustus  married.  He  dismissed  her  undefil- 
ed,  immediately  after  the  contract  of  marriage, 
on  account  of  a  sudden  quarrel  with  her  mother 

Fulvia.    Sueton.  in  Aug.  62. III.  The  wife 

of  the  poet  Statins.    Siat.  3,  Svlv.  5. IV.  A 

daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  betrothed  to  Tib. 

Oracchas. V.  The  wife  of  Metellus  Celer, 

sister  to  P.  Clodins  and  to  Appius  Claudius. 
— : — IV.  Fulcra,  a  cousin  of  Agrippina,  accus> 
ed  of  adultery  and  criminal  designs  agaitast  Ti- 
berius.   She  was  condemned.     JlacU.  Ann,  4, 

c  90. yn.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 

neror  Claudius,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom 
Messalina  caused  to  he  put  to  death.  Her  se- 
cond kwtaid  SvUa  Faustos,  by  whom  she  had 
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a  son,  was  killed  by  Nero,  and  ^  ahaxed  Ui 
fate  when  she  reftised  to  mariy'his  murderer. 

Claudia  Lex,  de  amitiis.  was  enacted  by 
M.  CI.  MarceUus,  A.  U.  C.  708.  ft  ordained 
that  at  public  elections  of  ma^trates,  nonotice 
should  oe  taken  of  the  votes  ol  such  as  were  ab- 
sent  Another,  de  U9ura,  which  forbade  peo- 
ple to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condition  of  pay- 
ment after  the  decease  of  their  parents. Ano- 
ther, <2e  negotialione,  by  CL  Claudius,  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  535.  It  forbade  any  senator,  or  father 
of  a  senator,  to  have  any  vessel  containing  above 
300  amphorae,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  them- 
selves m  commercial  schemes.  The  same  law 
also  forbade  the  same  thing  to  the  scribes  and 
the  attendants  of  the  qnssstors.  as  it  was  nam- 
rally  supposed  that  the  people  who  had  any  com- 
mercial connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their 
trust,  nor  promote  the  interest  of  the  state.-^— 
Another,  A.  U.  C.  576,  to  permit  the  allies  to 
return  to  their  respective  cities,  after  their  names 
were  enrolled.  JLiv.  41,  c.  9.— —Another,  to 
take  awi^  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  colomsls  which  Caesar  had  carried  to  Navi- 
comum.    SueUn,  in  Jul.  26. 

Claudi£  AaujB,  the  first  water  brought  to 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  11  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U. 
C.  441.    Euirop.  2,  c.  A.—Liv.  9,  c  29. 

CLAtroUNUs,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Alex- 
andria in  Esypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty 
of  Virgil,  without  bein|[  a  slave  to  the  cormpted 
style  which  prevailed  m  his  age.  Scaliger  ob- 
serves, that  ne  has  supplied  the  povertv  of  his 
matter,  by  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of  hjs 
numbers.  As  he  was  the  fhvourite  of  l&licho, 
he  removed  fVom  the  court  when  his  patron 
was  disgraced,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement  and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on 
Rufinus  and  Eutropius  seem  to  be  tne  best  of 
his  compositions.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  that  of  Bnrman,  4to.  2  vols.  Ams^.  1760, 
and  that  of  Gesner,  2  vols.  9vo.  Lips.  1758. 

Claudius,  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero,)  son  of 
Drusus,  Livia's  second  son,  succeeded  as  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  after  the  jnurder  of  Ca]igula,whose 
memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate.  He  made 
himself  popular  for  a  while,  passed  over  into 
Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  victories 
which  hu  generals  had  won-,  and  sufiTered  him- 
self to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whose  licen- 
tiousness and  avarice  plundered  the  state  and 
distracted  theprovinces.  He  married  four  wives, 
one  of  whom,  called  Messalina,  he  put  to  death 
on  account  of  debauchenr.  He  was  at  last  poi- 
soned by  another  called  Agrippina,  who  wisoed 
to  raise'  her  son  Nero  to  the  torone.  The  poi- 
son was  conveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  pliysician,  by  order 
of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poisoned 
feather.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
October  13,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  ISyean, 
debased  by  weakness  and  irresolution.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Nero.     TaciL  Ann.  11,  Ac, — 

Dio.  60.-nJuv.  6,  v.  619.— jS?Md.  in  viia. 

The  second  emperor  of  that  name  was  a  Dalma- 
tian, who  succeeded  GhiUienus.  He  conquered 
the  Goths,  Scythians,  and  Herali,  and  killed  no 
less  than  300,000  in  a  battle;  and  after  a  reigm 
of  about  two  years,  died  of  Che  plague  in  Tm- 
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The  ezedlence  of  his  chafacteri  xqark- 
ed  with  bravery  and  tempered  with  justice  aud 
benevolence,  is  well  known  by  these  words  of 
the  senate  addressed  to  him :  Ciamdi  AugusU^ 
k^  fraUr^  kk  paUr^  kk  amicus^  tm  bowut  senator ^ 

Uk  vert  j^rinceps, Ili  Nero,  a  consul  with 

Liv.  Salmator,who  defeated  and  killed  Asdrii- 
bal  near  the  river  Metaurom,  as  he  was  passing 
fh>m  Spain  into  Italy,  to  |$o  to  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  Annibal.    loo,  27,  Ac—Harat,  4, 

od.  4,  V.  37.— Siuei.  i»  Tih. IV.  The  folher 

of  the  emperor  Tiberius^  qiUBsior  to  Caesar  in 
the  wars  of  Alexandria.-^— Y.  Polios,  an  his- 
torian. Plin.  7,  ep.  61. VI.  Pontius,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Sammtes^  who  copquered  the  Ro- 
mans at  Furca  Caodms,  afid  inade  them  pass 

under  the  yoke.    Liv.  9,  c,  I,  &c. VU.  Pe- 

tilius,  a  dictator,  A.  U.  C,  44^ VIIL  App. 

CflBcus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  bui)t  an  aque- 
duct, A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought  water  lo  Roke 
from  Tusculum,  al  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The  water  was  palled  AppUi,  and  it  was 
the  first  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
countiy.  Before  hisage  the  Romans  were  satis- 
fied with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  or  of  the  foun- 
tains and  wells  in  the  city.  Vid.  AppiMS.  Liv, 
9,  c  29.— OpiVi.  FatL  6,  v.  903.— Ou;.  4$  sen.  6. 
•^r— IX.  Pulcher,  a  consul.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  expeditions  against  the  Carthsr 
■enians  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  his  return  to 
$ome.— X.  Tiberius  Nero,  was  the  elder 
brother  to  Drusus,  and  son  of  Livia  Dxusilhi, 
who  married  Augustus  after  his  divorce  of  Scri- 
bonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter by  Scribqnia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire 
by  the  name  of  Tiberius.     Vid.  Tiberius.    Bo- 

roi.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  3w The  name  of  Claudius 

is  common  to  manv  Roman  consuls  and  other 
Qfi&cers  of  state ;  but  nothing  i»  recorded  of 
them. 

Clbaaas,  a  man  of  Platsa,  who  raised  tombs 
over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle 
against  Mardonius.    Berodat.  9,  c.  85. 

CuuvDBR.  L  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
who  killed  Farmenio  by  the  king's  command. 

Ouri.  7,  c  2, 1.  10,  c.  .1. IL  The  first  tyrant 

of  Gela.    AriMtQ^.  5,  PM.  c  12. IIL  A  far 

vouhte  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  was  put 
to  death  A.  0. 190,  aAer  abusing  public  justice 
and  his  master's  confidence. 

CLBiJiTHEs,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Aasos  in 
TroaS)  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  be  used  to  draw  out  water 
ibr  a  gardener  in  the  ni^ht,  and  study  in  the 
daytisae.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the 
stoics;  and,  out  of  respect  for  his  virtues,  the 
Roman  senate  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  Assos. 
It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his  90th 
year,  B.C.. 240.  St/r9b,\%.-^Ci^  dts  Fwib.% 
ce9,L4,c.7. 

CLSAaomn,  L  a  tyraat  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tns,  who  was  killed  bv  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivaLs  ojr  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
wvereig9  power  during  twelve  years.  353  B.  C. 

Jtotiw.  16,  c.  4.— />M.  15. II.  The  secoiid 

tyiaiit  of  Heraelea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  288. 

ni.  A  Laeedsemonian  sent  to  quiet  the  By- 

santines.  He  was  recalled,  but  reiused  to  obey, 
V^  fled  to  Oynis  the  younger,  who  made  him 
OiqpilM«  eC  13,000  Greek  soldierB.  He  obtained 
a  Tiqjtoil  irrtr  Anaxeizes,  who  was  so  enraged 


at  the  defeat,  that  when  Cleatchus  fdl  into  his 
hands  by  tlie  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  he  pot 
him  to  immediate  death.    Dioi.  14. 

Clsiuns  RoiUMUs.  I.  one  of  the  fiuhert  of 
the  church,  said  to  oe  contemporary  with  8t 
Paul.  Severe!  spurious  compositions  are  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epi»- 
tie  to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  ait- 
turbances  that  bad  arisen  there.  It  has  been 
much  admired.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Wotton,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718.-^—11.  Another  of 
Alexandria,  called  from  thence  Akxa>ndrimu, 
who  flourished  206  A.  D.  His  works  are  Vr 
rious,  eleeant,  and  full  of  erudition :  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter^  2  vols.  toL  Oxon. 
1715. 

Ci^Bs  and  BrroN,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cy- 
dippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When 
oxen  coula  not  be  procuted  to  draw  their  moth- 
er's chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  45  sta> 
dia  to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mother  on  ac- 
count of  the  filial  auction  of  her  sons.  Cydispe 
entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  ner 
sons  with  the  best  gift  that  conld  be  granted  to  a 
mortal.  They  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  more: 
and  by  this  the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  the 
only  true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  Argives  raised  them  statues  at  Delphi.  Cic, 
Tuse.  1,  c.  47.— FW.  Max.  5,  c.  i.-^BBfodoi.  1, 
c.  31.— PM.  de  Cons,  ad  Apol. 

CleosOijna,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  r^ 
markable  for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment 
and  courage.  She  composed  enigma-s  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  ru^s 
thus :  '*  A  father  had  12  children,  and  these  19 
children  had  each  30  white  sons  and  30  black 
daughters,  who  were  immortal,  though  they 
die  every  dav."  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an 
CBdipus  to  discover  that  there  are  19  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  every  month  consists  of  30 
days  and  of  the  same  number  of  nights.   Laert, 

Cleoi*lo8,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous  for 
the  beautiful  shapeof  his  body.  He  wrote  some 
few  verses,  and  died  in  the  Tuth  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  564.   Diog.invitA.—PM.inafmp. 

CLEOMfiDBs,  a  famous  athlete  of  AitypaiflBiL 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia  he  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  fist. 
On  account  of  this  accidental  murder  he  was 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became  delirious. 
In  his  return  to  Astypalasa,  he  entered  a  school, 
and  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
nwf,  and  crushed  to  death  60  boyS.  He  was 
pursued  with  stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into 
a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so  strongly  secured  that 
his  pursuers  were  obliged  to  break  them  for  ac- 
cess. When  the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomedes 
conld  not  be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted,  and  gave  this 
answer:  f/tttsMu  kerawtt  Oeomedss  AOifpaUMS. 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  m 
god.    Pmu,  6,  c.  9.— -PW.  in  Rem. 

CuBOMENBB  1st,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  bnmt  9000  of  them  by  settinc 
fire  lo  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistraton. 
By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Demanh 
tus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  b»* 
CMue  he  reftaedtftpvnish  the  people  of  .figina, 
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who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  G.  BerodU.  5, 
6  and  l.—Pam.  8,  c.  3,  Ac. The  2d,  suc- 
ceeded hjs  brother  Agesipolis  2d.  He  reigned 
61  years  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  and  was 
father  to  Acrotatus  and  Gleonymus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  A  reus  1st,  son  of  Acrotatus.  Paus. 

3,  c.  6. The  3d,  succeeded  his  ihther  Leoni- 

das.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  (Mf  Lycur- 
gus  in  its  full  force  bv  banishing  luxury  and  in- 
temperance. He  killed  the  Ephori,  ana  remov- 
ed by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides, 
and  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king, 
against  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more 
than  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against  the  Achseans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the 
general  of  the  Achasans,  who  supposed  himself 
mferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his 
assistance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  batUe  of  Sellasia,  B.  C.  222, 
retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  -  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  where  nis  wife  and  children  had  fled 
before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality ;  but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspi- 
cious, soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this  noDle 
stranger,  and  miprisoned  him.  Cleomenes  kill- 
ed himself,  and  hiis  body  was  flayed  and  exposed 
on  a  cross,  B.  G.  219.  Polyb.  i^-^Pha.  in  mta, 
— Justin,  28,  c.  4. 

Gleon,  an  Athenian,  whoi  though  originally 
a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state  by  nis  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took 
Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was  Killed  at 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
tan general,  422  B.  C.  Tkticyd.  3,  4,  dx.— 
Diod.n, 

GLEONicA,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
b^.  She  was  introduced  into  bis  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanias  Was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Gleonica  before  he  knew 
who  it  was.    Paus,  7,  c.  17. — Pint,  in  Cim. 

Glbonymds,  I.  a  son  of  Cleonemes  2d,  who 
called  Pyrrhas  to  bis  assistance,  because  Areus, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  prelferred  to  him  in 
the  succession  ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and 
committed  adultery  with  Acrotatus.    PUU,  in 

Pyrrk.-^Paus,  1,  c.  3. II  A  person  so  cow- 

aidly,that  CUonymotimidior  becnme  proverbial. 

Gle5patra,  I.  the  grand-daughter  of  Attains, 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  mur- 
dered by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  fcy 
order  or  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod.  16. 
— Justin.  9,  c.  l.-^PbU.  in  PyrrA.— -II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Per- 
diccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antieronus  as  she  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    Diifd.  16 

and  20.— Ji««i».  9,  c.  6, 1.  13,  c.  6. III.  A 

wife  of  Tigranes,  kin^  of  Armenia,  sister  of 

Mithridates.    Justin.  38,  c.  3. IV .  A  daugh- 

ter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  married  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  afterwards  Nicanor.  She 
killed  Balencns,  Nieanor's  son,  because  he  as- 
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cended  th^  throne  without  her  consent  She 
was  suspected  of  preparing  poison  for  Antio- 
chus  her  son,  and  compelled  to  drink  it  herself, 
B.  G.  120. V.  A  wife  and  sister  of  Ptole- 
my Evergetes,  who  raised  her  son  Alexander, 
a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  whose 
interest  the  people  favoured.  As  Alexander 
was  odious,  Cleopatra  sufiered  Lathurus  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  on  condition,  however,  that  he 
should  repudiate  his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cle- 
opatra, and  married  Seleuca,  his  youn^r  sis- 
ter. She  afterwards  raised  her  favounte,  Al- 
exander, to  the  throne ;  but  her  cruelties  were  so 
odious  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cle- 
opatra laid  snares  for  him ;  and  when  Alexan- 
der heard  it,  he  put  her  to  death.  Justin,  39,  c.  3 

and  4. VL  A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptole- 
my Dittn^sius,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  cunning.  She  admitted  Caesar  to  her  arms, 
to  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom  in 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expelled  her, 
and  had  a  son  by  him  called  Csesarion.  As 
she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  oe- 
fore  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  the  most 
magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her 
judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire.  Her  ar- 
tifice succeeded :  Antony,  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  publicly  married  her,  forgetful  of  his 
connexion  with  Ocuivia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tus. He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  beha- 
viour was  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  Au- 
gustus and  Aniony ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  by 
fl3ring  with  sixty  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  An- 
tony, and  he  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  bad  re- 
tired to  E!gypt.  where  soon  after  Antony  fol- 
lowed her.  Antony  killed  himself  upon  the 
false  information  that  Cleopatra  was  dead ;  and 
as  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to 
the  queen,  who  drew  him  up  oy  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  monument  where  she  had 
retired  and  concealed  herself.  Anu>ny  soon  af- 
ter died  of  his  wounds ;  and  Cleopatra,  after  she 
had  received  pressing  invitations  fhim  Angus- 
tua,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of  love,  de- 
stroyed herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  not  to  ftiU 
into  the  conqueror's  hands.  Her  beautv  has 
been  greatly  commended,  and  her  mental  peN 
fections  so  highly  celebrated,  that  she  has  been 
described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  seven  different  nations,  and  of 
speaking  their  various  languages  as  fluently  as 
her  own.  In  Antony's  alwence  she  improved 
the  public  library  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Pergamus.  Two  treatises,  de 
mediaimine  faciei  epistola  erotica^  and  de  mor- 
his  muiienm,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her. 
She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a  reign  of  91 
years,  aged  39.  Egypt  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince at  her  death.  Flor.  4,  c.  11.— il^ifuMi.  6, 
Bell.  dv.-^Plut.  in  Pomp.  <p  AiU.—B0rttt,  1, 
od.37,v.21,&c.— 5/rai.  17. 

Cleophrs,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submitted 
to  Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  suppose,  die 
had  a  son.    Curt.  8,  c.  10. 

Cleophon,  was  contemporary  with  Critia^ 
His  style  was  pen^icuous,  out  not  elevated,  and 
sometimes  the  addition  of  ft  lofty-aonndiqf  «P* 
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jthattQatrifliiigiioaiiiiiftcleitridiciUoiu.  His 
cbuacters  were  drawn  with  an  accnrate  bat 
nnpoeiic  adherence  to  reality.  Ten  tragedies  of 
his  are  enumerated  by  Saidas  and  fiudoeia, 
and  a  piece  called  Mw6^fiov\t  by  Aristotle, 
from  its  name  a  comedy  or  other  light  poem. 
Clboba,  the  wife  of  Agesilaus.     PhU,  in 

Ag€S, 

CLBOSTRATtTB,  I.  a.youth  devoted  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  a  serpent  among  the  Thespians,  Ac. 
Pans,  9,  c.  96.-;*— II.  An  ancient  philosopher 
and  astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  536  years 
before  Christ.  He  first  found  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  ihe  Greek  calender. 

Cl£sipe8,  a  Qreek  painter,  about  876  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  queen  Slratonice,  by  represent- 
ing her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman.  However 
indecent  the  painter  might  represent  the  queen, 
she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that 
she  preserved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded 
the  artist 

CuNiAS,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  520  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

PUU.  Symp.—jElian.   V,  H.  14,  c.  23. II. 

A  son  A  Alcibiades,  (he  bravest  man  in  the 
Greecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes.   He- 

TodU.  8,  c.  7. III.  The  father  of  Alcibiades, 

killed  at  the  baitle  of  Coronea.    PUU.  in  Ale. 

IV.  The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Aban- 

tidas,  B.  C.  263.    Plut.  in  AraL 

CuNUs  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was  killed 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostraius  and  the 
Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.    Diod.  16. 

CusTBENES,  I.  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
Aristat.^-^ll.  An  Athenian,  of  the  family  of 
Alcmaeon.  It  is  said  that  be  first  established 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  banished  Isa- 
goras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  restored. 
Plul.  inArist.^Berodot.  5,  c.  66,  Ac. 

CuTARCHus,  I.  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  was  ejected   by  Phocion. II. 

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history.  Cwi. 
9,c5. 

CuTOMlcBm,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor to  Cameades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Diog'  ii^  vild, 

.  CuTus,  I.  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  He  had  saved  the  kind's 
life  in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him 
with  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  becaase,  at  a 
feast,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those 
of  his  son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.    Justin. 

19,  c.  6.— P^.  in  Akx.'^Cwi.  4,  Ac II. 

An  officer  sent  by  Antipater,  with  240  ships, 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered 
near  Echinades.    Diod.  18. 

Clohu,  I.  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviousness.    PUa.  in  LucuU. II. 

An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 
Brutus.  Cic.  ad.  AtHc. HI.  A  vestal  vir- 
gin, who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of 
a  tribune  that  attempted  to  stop  the  procession 
of  her  fiither  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets 
«f  Borne.    Cic,  pro  M.  Cai, IV.  A  wo- 


man who  married  CL  MeteUns,  and  after* 
wards  disgraced  herself  by  her  amours  nitk 
Coelius. 

Clodia  Ldc,  iff  Ctfpro,  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodins,  A.  U.  C.  695,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose  Ptole- 
my king  of  Effypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments. 
It  empoweied  Cato  to  go  with  the  pnetorian 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods, 
and  commissioned  him  to  return  the  money 

to   Rome. Another,  d€  MagiUralibus,  A. 

U.  C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bade the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actu- 
ally accused  and  condemned  by  both  the  cen- 
sors.  Another,  dt  Religiane,  by  tbe  same, 

A.  U.  C.  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele, 
a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  his  ofiice,  and  confer 
the  priesthood  upon  Broligonus,  a  Gallo-gre- 

cian. Another,  de   Provinciis^  A.   U.  C. 

695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Gabin us; 
and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pru-consular  power. 
It  empowered  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
iheii  march  from  their  public  treasury. — Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  695,  which  required  the  same 
distribution  of  com  among  the  people  gratisk 
as  had  been  given  them  before  at  six  a$ses  ana 

a  Iriens  the  bushel. Another,  A.  JJ.  C.  695, 

by  the  same,  de  Judiciis.  It  calleo  to  an  ac- 
count such  as  bad  executed  a  Roman  citizen 
without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  aU  the 

formalities  of  a  trial. ^Another,  by  the  same, 

to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  while  any  aflair  was  before  the  people. 

Another,  to  make  the  power  of  the  tribunes 

free,  in  making  and  proposing  laws,— Ano- 
ther, to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa;  but  since 
his  time  abolished. 

Clodius,  Pb.  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  licen- 
tiousness, avance,  and  ambition.  He  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J.  Cssar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Cssar's  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was  permitted 
to  appear.  Qe  was  accused  for  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws ;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges,  and  by  that  means  screened  himself 
from  ju.stice.  He  descended  fVom  a  patrician 
into  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Cato,  and  also  to  Cicero  *,  and 
by  his  influence  he  banished  him  from  Rome, 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with 
death,  and  without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Cati- 
line. He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cice- 
ro's house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods 
to  sale ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, no  oneoflfered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clodius, 
Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  restored 
to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time  aifier  murdered 
by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  him- 
self PUU.  in  Cic.-^Appian.  de  Civ.  2.-^Cic, 
pro  MUon.  <f»  ffro  Domo.-^  Dio. 

Clcblu,  I.  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escaped  fl'om  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  unpre- 
cedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  het  country- 
men with  an  equestrian  statue  m  the  Via  8a- 
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en.    Im*  3|  c  13.^1^^.  JSn.  8,  t.  651.— 

Dmn^t.  Bal,  5.— A«.  8,  ▼.  966. IL  A  ps- 

trician  familyi  descended  from  ClosUaa,  one  of 
Um  compcnions  of  iEneas.    Dionft, 

CiAnuut  QaAOcaus,  I.  a  general  of  the  Vol- 
aci  and  Salnnes  against  Rome,  oongaered  by  U. 
Cincinnatns  the  dictator.^^-ll.  Tollus,  a  Ro- 
man ambassador  pot  to  death  by  Tolumnius, 
king  of  the  V eientes. 

CvasMTmBf  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his 
mother  of  having  mnrdered  his  father,  64  years 
B.  G.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero,  m  an 
oration  still  extant.  Tbe  family  of  the  Clnentii 
was  descended  from  Cloantha^  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  iEneas.  Virg.  JBn.  5,  t.  183.— 
Cic.  pro  ChtiiU. 

GLunA,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  long,  of 
whom  V.  Torqaatos,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoared.  He  asked  her  ol  her  father, 
who  slighted  his  addresses ;  upon  which  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  bis  town.  Glusia  threw 
herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt    PliU.  in  ParaU. 

Cltmbnus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Er^ns,  Stratius,  Ar- 
rhon,  and  Axius.  He  received  a  wound  from  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died. 
His  son  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  made 
war  against  the  Tbebans  to  revenge  his  death. 
Ptfit5.9,  cu37. 

GhYTBiiaiBBTaA.  a  daughter  of  Tyndarns, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  bom,  to- 
gether witn  her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  aAer  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
Clytemnestm  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Ar- 
006.  She  had  before  mamed  Tantahis,  son  of 
Thyestas,  according  to  some  authors.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left 
his  cousin  iBgysthus  to  take  care  of  his  wife, 
of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs.  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was  ap- 
Sointed  by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the  con- 
uct  of  the  guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Glytem- 
nestra.  In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  ^gys- 
thus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  pub- 
licly lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity  reachea  the 
cars  of  Agamemnon  before  the  waUs  of  Troy, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented 
from  putting  his  schemes  into  execution ;  Gly- 
temnestra,  with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at 
his  arrival,  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a 
feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his  banmr  return. 
'  After  this  murder,  Glytemnestn  publicly  mar- 
ried JSgysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  ihrone  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
rears,  returned  to  Mycene,  resolved  to  avenge 
his  father's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  His 
'  death  was  publicly  announced;  and  when 
JEgysthus  and  Glytemnestra  reJNiired  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  tbanla  to  the  god 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem- 
ikon,  Orestes,  who,  with  his  iaithfti]  friend  Py- 
lades,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  rush- 
ed upon  thd  adulterers  snd  kiHed  them  with  his 
own  hand.  They  were  buried  without  the 
vills  oT  thtf  city,  as  their  1 
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uiworthy  tobelAid  ia  the  eepvlehie  of  Ag»- 
memnoB.  Vid,  JBgnikm^  Agam/nmenL^  Ortu 
teg,  BkUNL  Diod,  i— BMMer.  Oi.  11.— ipol. 
M.  3,  c.  10.— i>Ms.  %  c.  18  and  m.^—Bimr 
fid.  J^ig.  M  AitL^B^gin.  &b.  117  and  140. 
^ProperL  3,  el.  19.— Pir^.  ^«i.  4,  v.  471.— 
PAOMfr.  l6M».9,e.9. 

OicBMns,  a  BCacedonian  general,  unsuceesiftil 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Acanumians.  DM, 
13.— 7?bii«y4  2,c.66,Ae.' 

Onbos,  or  Chars,  a  pnsnonicn  ^ywnnan  to 
many  Romans. 

Cmopos,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Codraa^ 
who  went  to  settle  a  colon  j.    Pplfon.  8. 

Goocnus  Nsavi,  L  a  Iriend  of  Horace  and 
Mecaenas,  and  grandikther  to  the  emperor  Ner- 
ve. He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  Augustus  and  Anton]^.  He  af- 
terwards accompanied  i'iberius  in  his  retreat  in 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  TacU. 
Ann.  4,  c.  68,  and  6,  c.  f^.—BonU,  1,  Sat.  5. 

V.  27. II.   An  architect  of  Rome,  one  or 

whose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the  present  ca- 
ihedral  of  Naples.^— II  [.  A  man  to  whom 
Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Pisonian  conmiracy.     TYict/.  15,  Ann.  c.  7S. 

CocLis,  Pdb.  tlonAT.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Porsen- 
na  at  the  heacfof  a  bridge,  while  his  companions 
behind  him  were  cutting  off  the  communication 
with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge  was 
destroy«l,  Cocles,  though  severely  wounded  in 
tbe  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  swam  across  with  his  arms.  A  bra- 
zen statue  was  raised  to  him  in  the  tteijde  uf 
Vulcan,  by  the  consul  Pnbiicola,  for  his  emi- 
nent services.  He  had  the  use  only  oftnueye, 
as  Codes  signifies.  JAv.  9,  c.  10.— -Ki/.  J4tz, 
3,  c.  9.— Ftr^.  JBn,  8,  ▼.  660. 

CoDOMiNUs,  a  surname  of  Darios  the  third, 
Idnr  of  Persia. 

CoDBiDJB,  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies.   Pom.  7,  c.  2. 

CoDUDs,  I.  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidc  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  that  the 
victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose 
king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  HeracHdsp  upon 
this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare  tbe  life  of  Cod- 
rus.  out  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victo- 
ry, and  Codrus  was  deservedlycalled  the  father 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  89  years,  snd  was 
killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  era.  To 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  tbe  Athe- 
nians made  a  resolution  that  no  man  after  Cod- 
rus should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king,  and  ther^ore  tbe  government  was  putint6 
the  hands  of  perpetual  arehons.  Pckrc.  1,  c. 
9.— .Am^w.  9,  t.  6  and  1— P«m.  1.  c.  19, 1.  7, 

c.  95.—  Vol.  Akke.  5,  c.  6. II.  Another,  in 

the  reign  of  Domitian^jWhose  poverty  became 
a  proverb.    Jitv.  3;  v.  903. 

CcBLu,  the  wife  ot  Sylla.  JPhd.  in  ISM. 
The  Ccelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  but 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
fixnn  Yibenna  Ctieles,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  (he  ige  of  Romultes. 

Cceues,  L  a  Roman,  defended  by  Cicero. 
^n.TwobrDdiers6rTart8chA,aeeaseaof 
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liaying  murdered  their  father  in  his  bed.  They 
were  acquitted,  when  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  both  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Vol:  Max.  8,  c.  i.—PhU.  in  Cie, III.  A 

maa  who,  atter  spending  his  all  in  dissipation 
and  luxury,  became  a  public  robber  with  his 
friend  Birrlius.    Bifrat.  1,  Sat.  4,  T.  69. 

CcBNus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  his 
return  from  India,    Curt.  9,  c.  d.-^Diod.  17. 

Goes,  a  man  of  Mitylene,  made  sovereign 
master  of  bis  country  by  Darius.  His  coun- 
trymen stoned  him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c.  11 
and  38. 

CoHORs,  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies,  con- 
sisting of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  sixth  part 
of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number  was 
under  the  same  fluctuations  as  that  of  the 
legions,  being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less. 

CoLJENUs,  a  king  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Pans, 
1,  c.  31. 

CoLLATiiros,  L.  TARomNioa,  a  nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to 
whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Bruius,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all  the 
Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  ccm- 
sttl,  and  reared  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment   Liv.  1,  c.  57, 1.  2,  c.  2.— i5V<?r.  1,  c  9. 

Colo,  Jon.  a  governor  of  Pontus,  who  brought 
Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  TY^cit. 
13,  Ann.  c  31. 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhodes,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the  two 
moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  tne  harbour, 
and  ships  nassed  In  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It 
was  70  cuDits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  every  thing 
in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could  clasp  round 
its  thumb.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares^  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lysippus,  and  the  artist  was  13  years 
in  making  it.  It  was  begun  300  years  before 
Christ;  and  after  it  had  remained  unburt  during 
66  or  58  years,  it  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake,  324  B.  C.  A  winding  staircase 
ran  to  the  top,  from  which  could  easily  be  dis- 
eerned  the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that 
sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  which  were  himg  on  the  neck  of  the 
statue.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
894 years;  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received 
several  large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided 
the  money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
again  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  673  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant 
of  Edessa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass, 
whose  value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000 
pounds  English  money. 

•CoLOTBs,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
PKii.36,c.8. 

CoLUBiELLA,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus)  a  native  of 
Gades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  twelve 
books  on  agricnltiire,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar- 
dening, is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
the  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist  and 
•tiie  labours  of  an  aeenrate  observer.  The  beat 
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edition  of  Columella  is  that  of  Gesner,  3  tdl& 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  and  reprinted  there  1773. 

CoLUTBUS,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
who  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen, 
in  imitation  of  Homer.  The  composition  re- 
mained long  unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  at 
Lycopolis,  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  learned 
cardinal  Bessarion.  Coluthus  was,  as  some 
suppose,  a  contemporary  of  Tryphiodorus. 

t;oMiNiua,  (GU)  a  Roman  knight,  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tiberius.  TUciC 
4,  Ann.  c.  31. 

CoMiTiA,  (fffttm,)  ap  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  word  is  derived  from  Comitium^ 
the  place  where  they  were  convened,  quasi  a 
cum  ewndo.  The  Comitium  was  a  lairge  hall, 
which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in  me  first 
aees  of  the  republic;  so  that  the  assembly  was 
often  dissolved  in  rainy  weather.  The  Comitia 
were  called,  some  consklaria^  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls ;  others  jrr^E^ia,  for  the  election  of 
prsBtors,  &c.  These  assemblies  were  more  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Omi^i^,  Cunata^ 
CerUuriata^  and  TyUmta.  The  Curiata  was 
when  thepeople  gave  their  votes  by  curias.  The 
CeniurUOa  were  not  convened  in  later  times. 
( Vid.  Centuria.)  Another  assembly  was  called 
Comitia  THMUa,  where  the  votes  were  receiv- 
ed from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At  first  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
tribes ;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes 
were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The  oUect  of  these 
assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  and 
all  the  public  officers  of  state.  Tney  could  be 
dissolved  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  if  he  di^red 
in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  If 
one  among  the  people  was  taken  with  the  falling 
sickness,  &e  wnole  assembly  was  immediately 
dissolved ;  whence  that  disease  is  called  morhis 
conUtalis.  After  the  custom  of  giving  their 
voles  inv&  voce  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of 
the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law.  was  pre- 
sented with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  die 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  uti  rogas.  be  it  as  it  is  re- 
quired :  on  the  other  was  an  A,  that  is,  antiquOt 
which  bears  the  same  meaning  nsa/ntiquamve^f 
I  forbid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If 
the  number  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior 
to  the  A's  the  law  was  approved  constitutional- 
ly;  if  not,  it  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the 
privilege  of  convening  these  assemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consuls,  the 
dictator,  the  praetor,  the  inierrex,  the  decemvirs, 
the  military  tribunes,  the  kings,  and  the  trium- 
virs. These  were  called  nu^es  magistratHs: 
to  whom  one  of  the  minores  magistraius  was 
added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMTOs,  a  man  appointed  King  over  the  At^ 
trebates,  by  J.  Cassar,  for  his  services.  Cos. 
BeU.  O.  4,  c.  31. 

CoMMdnos,  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
of  indulging  his  licentious  propensities :  and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  or  philosophers  and 
of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted  his  own 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  bovs. 
for  h\s  illicit  pleasures.  Desirous  to  be  called 
Hercules,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his  shoqi- 
den  with  a  lion's  akin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
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m  knotted  ehib.  He  showed  himself  naked  in 
pnblie,  sad  fonght  with  ihe  gladiatoni,  and 
CMMSCed  of  his  dexterity  in  kiUlng  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  hon- 
ours from  the  senate,  and  they  were  granted, 
He  was  wont  tojrat  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  gold  dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared 
bareheaded  in  the  sunshine,  his  head  guttered 
as  if  surrounded  with  sunbeams.  Martia,  one 
of  his  concubines,  whose  death  he  had  prepared, 
but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 


operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler.  He 
died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  Id3.  It  has  been  obsenred, 
that  he  nerer  trusted  himself  lo  a  barber,  but 
alwaj^  burnt  his  beard  in  imitation  of  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius.    Htredum. 

CoMPiriUA,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
nans  the  19th  of  January  and  the  6th  of  March, 
in  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  cS  the  household 
gods  called  Lare&  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Senrios  TuUius,  instituted 
them,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  ordered 
him  to  offer  heads  to  the  Lares.  He  sacrificed 
10  them  human  victims ;  bm  J.  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  offer  them  only  poppy  heads  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and, 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom. Varra.  de  L.  L,  5.  c.  Z.-^Ovid.  f^ut,  5, 
▼.  140.--i>umy5.  Hal.  4. 

CoNBTonCNin  and  Cotoatos,  two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  Ac.    Com.  Bell.  O,  7^  c.  3. 

CoNFucros,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  4'79  years  B.  C. 

CoNON,  I.  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  ffovemor  or  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle  by  Lvsander,  near  the  JEgospota- 
mos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whoee  assist- 
ance he  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  He  de- 
feated the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engage- 
ment where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admiral, 
was  killed.  By  hts  means  the  Atbenians  forti- 
fied their  city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attonpted 
to  recover  Ionia  and  iEolia.  He  was  perndi- 
ously  betrayed  by  a  Persian,  and  died  in  prison, 
B.  C.  393.    C.  Nep.  in  vita.-^PUd.  f»  lAfs.  ^ 

Ariax. — IsoeraUs. II.  A  Ckeek  astronomer 

of  Samos,  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  publicly  declared  that  the  queen's 
locks,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  had  since  disapp^red,  were  become 
a  constellation.  He  was  intimate  with  Archi- 
medes, and  flourished  247  B.  C.     Caiul.  67.— 

Virg.  Ed.  3,  v.  40. III.  A  Grecian  mytho- 

logist,  in  the  asre  of  Jnlins  Cspsar,  who  wrote  a 
book  which  contained  40  fables,  still  extant, 

preserved  by  Photius. There  was  a  treatise 

written  on  Italv  by  a  man  of  the  same  name. 

CoNsintTB  .fiouus,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  dec. 
Taeii. II.  Cains,  one  of  Pompey's  adhe- 
rents, Ac.    C€ts  Bell,  Civ.  %  c.  23. 

CoNSTAHs,  a  son  of  Constantlne.  Vid.  Con- 
slantinus. 

CoNSTANTTA,  a  gTand-daughter  of  the  great 
Constantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Oratian. 

ComTAiniMoa,  I.  fluraanied  Am  Oreaf,  ihm 
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the  grtnaaw  ef  his  exploio,  wm  aon  of  Con* 
atantius.  As  aoon  as  he  bedune  i»dcpendant,- 
he  asmmed  the  title  of  Auguscns,  and  made 
war  against  Liciniust  his  brothtr-in-law  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
and  ambitiona.  He  conquered  him,  and  ohU- 
ged  him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power.  It  in 
said,  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against  Max- 
entius,  one  of  his  rivals,  ne  saw  a  cross  in  the 
sky,  with  this  inscription,  a  mrw  vum,  m  hoc 
vinu.  From,  this  circumstance  he  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  obtained  an  ea^f 
victory,  ever  after  adopting  a  cross  or  UAarym 
as  his  standard.  After  the  death  of  Diocletian, 
Maximian.ldaxentius,  Maiiminn^  andX4icini- 
ua,who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor- 
dinate aunner,  Constantine  became  sole  empe- 
ror, and  began  to  reffurm  the  state.  He  founded 
a  eily  where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
called  it  by  his  own  name,  Cffnjtonliiupotts. 
Thither  he  transported  pan  of  the  Roman  aen- 
ate ;  and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he  made  it 
the  rival  of  Rome  in  population  and  magniil- 
oence.  From  that  time  tne  two  imperial  cities 
began  to  look  upon  each  other  wUn  an  eye  of 
envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age  of  Const^tine, 
a  separation  was  made  of  two  empires,  and 
Rome  was  called  the  ci^^itai  of  the  western, 
and  CoBstantinopolis  was  called  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  dominions  <rf'  Rome.  The  vok- 
peror  has  been  distinguished  for  personal  cour- 
age, and  praised  for  the  protection  he  extend- 
ed to  the  Christians.  He  at  first  persecuted 
the  Arians,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  their 
opinions.  His  murder  of  his  ton  Crinnis  has 
been  deservedly  censured.  By  removing  the 
Roman  legions  from  the  garrisons  on  the 
rivers,  he  opened  an  easy  passage  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  rendered  his  soldiers  nnwarlikt. 
He  defeated  100,000  Goths,  and  received  into 
his  territories  300,000  8annatiaos,who  had  bean 
banished  by  their  slaves,  and  allowed  them  land 
to  cultivate.  Constantine  was  learned,  and 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons, 
one  of  which  remains.  He  died  A.  D.  337, 
after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  dory 
and '  success.  He  left  three  sons,  Conslantmua, 
Constans,  and  Constantius,  among  whom  he 
divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who  had  Oanl, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  for  hisportion,  wasconqaer- 
ea  by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Conatans,  and 
killed  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  340L 
Magnentins,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Rhsetia,  murdered  Constans  in  his  bed,  after  a 
reign  of  18  years  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyri- 
com;  and  Constantius,  the  only  surviving 
brother,  now  became  the  sole  emperor,  A.  D. 
363,  punished  his  brother's  murderer,  and  gave 
way  to  crneltv  and  oppression.  He  visited 
Rome,  where  fie  displayed  a  triumph,  and  died 
in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed independent  emperor  by  his  soldiers.— 
The  name  of  Constantme  was  very  common 
to  the  emperors  of  the  ea.st  in  a  later  period. 
II.  A  private  soldier  in  Britain,  rais- 
ed on  account  of  his  name  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity.  III.  A  general  of  Belisarius. 

CoNSTANTiDs  Cblosus,  I.  SOU  of  Eutnmiui^ 
and  fhther  of  the  great  Consumtine.  merited  the 
title  of  Caesar,  which  he  obtained,  W  his  viel»- 
ries  in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  became  thia 
coUngneof  GakriuBOD  the  abdlcalMi  orDi»> 
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HMidiifcg^mimth»ft1iwaffttrofah» 
■ttoff  umI  beoeyoient  prmoe,  hit  died  at  York, 

9ad  BHuU  bisioAliissaccessor,  A.  D«  306. 

U.  Tte  second  aoa  of  Constantiac  the  GreaL 
VuL  CraftofOMMif. IIL  The  father  of  Ju- 
lian and  Qallus,  was  son  of  Constantios  by 

Theodora,  and  died  A.-  D.  337. IV.  A  Ro- 

■kan  general  of  Nyssa,  who  married  Placidia, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
Beror,  an  honoor  be  enjoyed  only  seven  months. 
He  died,  univecsallv  regretted,  421  A.  D.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Valentin  ian  in  the 


CoMauAUS  Iaih,  or  GohsoIlu,  fintiTals  at 
Hone  in  honour  of  Consos,  the  gud  of  counsel, 
whose  altar  Romulus  diseoyered  under  the 
groaad.  This  altar  was  always  covered,  except 
at  the  festival,  when  a  mule  was  sacrificed,  and 
cames  and  horseraces  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  It  was  daring  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
mulus carried  away  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.  They 
were  tot  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say, 
however,  that  Romulus  onlv  regulated  and  re- 
instituted  them  after  they  had  been  before  estab- 
lished by  Evander.  During  the  celebration, 
Which  happened  about  the  middle  of  Ausust, 
horses,  moles,  and  asses,,  were  exempted  irom 
all  labours,  and  were  led  through  tne  streets 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers.  Ausm^.  G9, 
▼.  9r^avid,  FUtL  3,  r.  199.— Iit».  1,  c  9.— 

CoNsoL,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were 
two  consuls,  a  €0n9iUeHdOf  annually  cbosQn.tn 
the  Campus  Martius.  The  two  nrst  consuls 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarquinius  CoUa- 
tinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  344,  aAer  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  rrom 
patrician  families  or  noUeroenj  but  the  people 
obtained  the  privilege.  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  elect- 
ing one  of  the  consuls  urom  their  own  body ;  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  con- 
sul among  the  ]^beians  was  L.  Sextius:  It  was 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship 
should  be  43  years  of  age,  called  legUimitm  imr 
fus.  He  was  alwa^  to  appear  at  the  election 
as  a  private  man,  without  a  retinue :  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  tne  office,  to 
have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of  qusss- 
lor,  edile,  ana  prsBtor.  Sometimes  these  quali- 
fications were  disre^rded.  Val.  Corvinus  was 
made  a  consul  in  his  33d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his 
84th.  Young  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Augustus, 
were  also  under  the  proper egs  when  thev  were 
invested  with  the  oflSuse,  and  Pompey  had  never 
been  qnnstor  or  prator.  The  power  of  the  con- 
suls was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws:  but  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  their  oflice,  their  conduct  was  minutely 
scrutinized  by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour  was 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their 
oflloe  was  the  prakxta,  a  robe  fringed  with  pur- 
ple, afterwards  exehaiiged  for  the  toga  picta  or 
fNOsMte.  Th^  were  preceded  by  13  lictors, 
carrying  the  nuee$  or  bundle  of  atic^  in  the 
■aiddle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The  axe, 
being  the  charaderistic  racier  of  tyranny  than 
«f  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fascas 
.  bf  Valerius  PabUeolB,  but  it  was  restored  hf 
Mi  mnmcr,   Tha  soasak  look  it  by  toms. 


monthly,  to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  at 
Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons  with 
the  badges  of  royal  authority  should  raise  appre- 
hensions in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  betore  the 
other,  and  the  lictors  followed  behind  without 
the  fasces.  Their  authority  was  e^ual ;  yet  the 
Valerian  law  gpive  the  right  of  priority  lo  the  old- 
er, and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the  most 
children,  and  he  was  generally  called  amsidma- 
jor  01  prior.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate^d  could  convene  ana 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  man- 
ner of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name 
of  the  consuls;  and  by  M  TuU,  Cicerone ^  L, 
Antonio  CoruuliAus,  for  instance,  theyear  of 
Rome  691  was  always  understood.  This  cus- 
tom lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  344  till  the 
year  1394,  or  54ist  year  of  the  Christian  enu 
when  the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed 
by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies  the  consuls 
sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  their  hands  an 
ivory  wand,  callea  scipio  obumeus,  which  had 
an  eagle  on  its  tm),  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  pow- 
er. When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provmces 
over  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their 
consulship,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  ofiTer 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to 
protect  the  republic:  after  this  they  departed 
from  the  city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dress,  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  prov- 
inces were  assigned  them,  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senators. 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  13  lictors,  and  equally  invested 
with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special  command 
of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained  in  the 
province  till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At 
their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  had  done  nothmg 
against  the  laws  or  interests  of  their  country,  but 
had  faithfully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  greamess  and  welfare  of  the  state.  No 
man  could  be  consul  two  following  years ,  yet 
this  in*ititution  was  sometimes  broken ;  and  we 
find  Marius  re-elected  consul,  after  the  expirar 
tion  of  his  office,  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  The 
office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  under 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au- 
thority but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  digni- 
ty. Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was  origin- 
ally annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months 
by  J.  Csesar :  but  they  who  were  admitted  cm 
the  first  of  January  denominated  the  year,  and 
were  called  ordinariL  Their  successors,  dar- 
ing the  year,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
su/eai.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the 
time  of  the  consulship,  and  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus  made  no  less  than  36  consuls  m  one  year. 
Constantii^e  the  Qreat  renewed  the  original  in- 
stitution, and  permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year 
in  office.  The  two  first  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  344, 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus  and  L.  Tarq.  CoUatinus. 
CoUatinus  retired  from  Rome,  and  Pub.  Valerius 
was  chosen  in  his  room.  When  Brutus  was  kill- 
ed in  battle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elesced  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  and  after  the  death  of  Lucretim^  BiaN 
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ens  Horatius  was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  Tear 
with  Valerias  Poblicola.  The  first  consu&hip 
lasted  aboat  16  moaths,  during  which  the  Ro- 
mans fought  a^inst  the  Tarqnins,  and  the 
eapitol  was  dedicated.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus the  consular  authority  may  be  consider- 
ed at  an  end,  though  consuls  continued  to  be 
elected  till  the  latest  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Italians  always  retained  a  fondness  for  this 
name,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  republics 
of  the  middle  ages  were  generally  called 
consuls. 

CoRAx,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who 
first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cie.  in 
BnU.  1%  de  oral.  1,  c.  90.— ^«/.  GeU,  5,  c.  10. 
— Qittn^a.  3,  c.  1. 

CorbClo,  (Domitius,)  a  prefect  of  Belgium, 
who,  when  governor  of  Syria,  routed  the  Par- 
thians,  destroyed  Artaxata,  and  made  Ti^ranes 
Icing  of  Armenia.  Nero,  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered ;  and  Corbulo,  hear- 
ing this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  I  have 
well  deserved  this !  A.  D.  66.  His  name  was 
given  to  a  place  (Monnmenium)  in  Germany, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modem  Qroningen. 
Tacit.  Anm,  11,  c.  18. 
CoRDoa.  Vid.  CremiUMa. 
CoaiNNA,  I.  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tanagra, 
near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  father's 
name  was  Archelodonu.  It  is  said  that  she 
obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  which 
Pindar  was  her  competitor;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  her  beauty  greatly  contributed 
to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had  composed  50  books 
of  epigrams  and  odes,  of  which  only  some  few 
verses  remain.    Propert.  2,  eL  3.— Paia.  9,  c. 

93. n.  Gorinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty, 

whose  real  name  and  family  the  commentators 
and  biographers  have  inefiectuall^  laboured  to 
discover.  From  the  elegies  of  Ovid,  it  appears 
that  she  was  a  married  woman,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  even  at  Rome  in  the 
poet's  time,  who  the  lady  was  that  he  sung  under 
that  fictitious  name  I  and  others  than  the  true 
Oorinna  advanced  their  vain  pretensions  to  the 
celebrity  which  his  verses  conferred.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Corinna  denoted  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that  she 
represented  Julia  his  grand-daughter,  who  was 
but  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours 
with  Corinna.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  some  distinction,  and  of  a  rank 
superior  to  his  own.  She  was  attended  not  only 
b^  a  waiting-maid,  but  a  watchful  eunuch. 
The  poet  compares  her  to  Semiramis,  and 
speaks  of  her  condescension  towards  him  as  re- 
sembling that  of  the  goddess  Calypso  in  loving 
Ulysses.  Corinna,  whoever  she  may  have  been, 
always  held  the  first  place  among  his  mistress- 
es, and  his  passion  for  her  is  the  chief  subject 
of  his  amatory  poems.  But  even  she,  with  all 
her  charms  and  fascinations,  was  compelled  to 
share  his  affections  not  only  with  the  legal  part- 
ners of  his  heart,  but  with  her  own  attendant; 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  justified,  as  one  of 
the  arts  practised  for  gainmg  the  affections  of 
the  mistress. 

CoRiNNoa,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  be  wrote  a  poem.    Ho- 
mer, as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from  the 
poemofCorinnus. 
CouSULmni,  the  surname  of  C.  Martins, 
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firom  his  Tictory  over  CoriolL  When  1 
the  place,  he  accepted,  as  the  only  reward,  the 
surname  of  Corioianus,  a  horse,  and  prisonere, 
and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  immediately 
gave  his  liberty.  After  a  number  of  military 
exploits,  and  many  services  to  lus  conntiy,  he 
was  refused  the  consulship  by  the  people,  when 
his  scars  had  for  a  while  mfluenced  them  in  hia 
ft  vour.  This  raised  his  resentment ;  and  when 
the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of  com  from 
(3elo,  king  of  Sicily,  Coriotimus  insisMd  that  it 
should  be  sold  for  money  and  not  be  given  gratis. 
Upon  this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  asainst 
him,  an4  even  wished  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  ihe  in- 
fluence of  the  senators,  and  Conoianus  submit- 
ted to  a  trial.  He  was  banished  by  a  majority 
of  three  tribes,  and  he  immediately  retired 
among  the  Volsci,  to  Tnllns  Aufidius,  his  great- 
est enemy,  from  whom  he  met  a  most  friendly 
reception.  He  advised  him  to  make  war  against 
Rome,  and  he  marched  -at  the  head  of  the  volsci 
as  general.  The  approach  of  Corioianus  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  em- 
bassies to  reconcile  him  to  his  country  and  to 
solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  allproposals. 
and  bade  them  prepare  lor  war.  Efe  pitched 
his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of  tve  miles  from 
the  city;  and  his  enmity  against  his  country 
would  nave  been  fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Vo- 
lumnia,  and  his  wife  Vergilia,  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Romon  matrons  to  go  and  appease 
hjs  resentment.  The  meeting  of  Corioianus  witli 
his  family  was  tender  and  afi^cting.  He  re- 
mained long  inexorable ;  but  at  last  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed  over 
the  stem  and  obstinate  resolutions  of  an  enemy, 
and  Corioianus  marched  the  Volsci  from  the 
neiehboorhood  of  Rome.  To  show  their  sense 
of  volnmnia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Foriwne.  The  be* 
haviour  of  Corioianus,  however,  displeased  the 
Volsci.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  was  murdered  on  the 

C'  :e  appointed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  488.  His 
y  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral 
by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons  put  on 
mouroinf  for  his  loss.  Some  historians  say 
that  he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  iAA  age. 
PhU.  in  vitA.'-Flor.  2,  c.  23. 

CoRNfiUA  Lex,  de  CiviUUe,  was  enacted  A. 
XT.  C.  670,  by  L.  Com.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  reouired  that  the  citizens  of 
the  eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 
among  the  35  ancient  tribes.— Another,  de 
Judictis.  A.  XT.  C.  673,  by  the  same.  It  or- 
dained that  the  prstor  should  always  observe 
the  same  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  process  should  not  depend 

upon  his  will. Another,  de  Svmjitibus^  by 

the  same.  It  limited  the  expenses  which  gen- 
erally attended  funerals. Another,  de  Re* 

ligione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privileffe  of  chooainr 
the  priests,  which,  by  the  Domitian  law,  had 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. ^An- 
other, de  Mwnidmis,  by  the  same :  which  re- 
voked all  the  pnvileges  which  had  been  some 
time  before  gmnted  to  the  several  towns  that 
had  assisted  Marius  and  Cinna  in  fhe  cinl 

wars. Another,   de  Mdgistratihus,  by  the 

same;  which  gave  the  power  of  bearing hon* 
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tad  bdagnroBoied  before  the  legal  age, 

<o  those  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla, 
while  the  sons  and  j^ittsans  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  standing  for  an^  office  of  the  state. 
——Another,  di  Magis^aitbus,  by  the  same, 
A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  that  no  person 
should  exercise  the  same  office  within  ten  years' 
distance,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma- 
gistracies in  one  year. ^Another,  de  Jltogis- 

iraiibus,  A.  U.  C.  673.  It  divested  the  tribones 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering, 
holding  assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All 
aach  as  had  been  tribunes  were  incanable  of 
holding  any  other  office  in  the  state  by  tnat  law. 
— AnotMr,  de  MdjetiaUj  by  the  same,  A. 
U.  C.  670.  It  made  it  treason  to  send  an  army 
ont  of  a  province,  or  engage  m  a  war  without 
orders,  to  influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ran- 
dom a  captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon 
the  leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  foreign  court, 
without  previous  leave.    The  punishment  was 

«ftus  H  ifnis  iMterdutio. Another,  by  the 

same,  which  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused 
of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false 
accosaticms,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to 
choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should 

£' ve  their  verdict  dam  or  wUam  vivA  voce,  or  by 
illots. Another,  by  the  same,  which  made 

it  oqutB  H  igTiis  iiUerdictio  to  such  as  were  guilty 
of  forgery,  conceiding  and  altering  of  wills,  cor- 
ruption, false  accusations,  and  the  debasing  or 
counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin ;  all  such  as 
were  accessary  to  this  offence,  were  deemed  as 
g:nilty  as  the  offender.^— Another,  deveeuniis 
repetundis,  hf  which  a  man  convicted  or  pecula- 
tion or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  was  condemn- 

•ed  to  suffer  the  aqua  H  ignis  ifUerdicUo. 

Another,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to 
-such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with  any 
-government,  of  retaining  tneir  command  and 
tippointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by  the 
senate,  as  wa^  before  observed.^— Another,  by 
the  same,  which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  pro- 
'flcribed  persona,  should  be  common,  especially 
those  about  Volaterrse  and  Fesulae  in  Etruria, 

which  8y11a  divided  among  his  soldiers. 

Another,  by  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  U.  C.  686;  which  ordained  diat  noper- 
iKm  should  be  exempted  from  any  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom,  unless  900  senators 
were  present  in  the  senate ;  and  no  person  thus 
exempted,  could  hinder  the  bill  of  bis  exemp- 
tion from  being-  carried  to  the  people  for  their 

concurrence. Another,  by  Nasica,  A.  U.  C. 

969,  to  make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
"king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  fhe  Roman  people. 

CoRN&LfA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mother 
■of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  affection- 
alely  loved  by  her  hudiand,  that  at  her  death 
he  pronounced  a  ftineral  oration  over  her  body. 

Pha.  in  Cos. n.  A  daughter  of  Metellus 

"Scipxo,  who  married  Pompey  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  P.  C rassns.    She  hap  been  praised 

for  her  great  virtues.    Plut.  in  P&m/p, III. 

A  daughter  of  Scipio  AfVicanus,  who  married 
Bempronius  Qracchos,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus.  She  was  court- 
^  by  a  king,  but  she  preferred  being  the  wife 


of  a  Roman  dtixen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her 
virtues  have  been  deservedly  commended,  as 
well  as  the  wholesome  principles  she  inculcated 
in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  iadr 
made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia^ 
house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a 
sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two 
sons,  saying,  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boast.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her,  with 
this  inscription,  Comdia  maUr  Ortuckamm. 
Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved.  PliU.  in 
Orauk.—Juv.  6,  v.  167.—  Vol,  Max,  4,  c.  4.— 
Cu,  in  Brul.  58,  de  El.  Or.  68. 

CoRNfiLD,  Gossus,  L  a  military  tribune  during 
the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  re- 
public He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called 
opima.  Liv.  4,  c.  19. -II.  Scipio,  a  man  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  when 

dictator. III.  C.  Nepos,  an  historian.     Vid. 

Ntffos. IV.  Merula.  a  consul,  sent  against 

the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  them.  His 
grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla;  and 
when  Marius  entered  the  cipr,  he  killed  himself 

by  opening  his  veins. ^V.  Severus,  an  epic 

poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  great  genius. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  .fitna,  and  on  tht 

death  of  Cicero.      QuitUU.  10,  v.  1. VL 

Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still 

extant,  and  highly  valued. VII.  Cn.  and 

Publ.  Scipio.     Vid.  Scipio. 

CoRNiFidus,  L  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  &c. 
His  sister  Comificia  was  also  blessed  with  a  po- 
etical genius.  PUU.  in  Brut. II.  A  lieu- 
tenant of  J.  Caesar.  Id,  in  Cos. III.  A  friend 

of  Cicero  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  au^r. 

CoRSfnvBf  I.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius,  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Pers, 
5,  V.  36. II.  A  Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Marius  by  his  servants,  who  bung 
a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  their 
master.    PkU.  in  Mario. 

CoRCEBUs,  I.  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hones  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  Cassanara.  Cassandra  advised  him 
in  vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed 
by  Peneleus.    Pans.  10,  c.  9n.—Virg.  jEn.  9, 

V.  341,  Ac. II.  A  courier  of  Elis,  killed  by 

Neoptolemns.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olym- 
pia,  B.  C.  776,  in  the  28th  olympiad,  fVom  the 
institution  of  Iphitus;  but  this  year  has  gene- 
rally been  called  the  first  olympiad.  Paus.  6, 
c  8. 

CoRviNus,  I.  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius 
from  a  crow,  which  assisted  him  when  he  was 
fighting  against  a  Gaul 11.  Messala,  an  elo- 
quent orator  in  the  Augustan  age,  distin^ish- 
ed  for  inte^ity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridiculed 
for  his  frequent  ouotations  of  Greek  in  his  ora- 
tions. In  his  old  age  he  became  so  forgetful 
as  not  even  to  remember  his  own  name. 

CoRUNCANus,  T.  the  first  plebeian  who  was 

made  high-priest  at  Rome. The  fhmily  of 

the  Coruneani  was  famous  for  the  number  ol 
great  men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  of 
the  republic.    Cie.  pro  Domo. 

Cossro,  a  surname  given  to  the  fhmily  of  the 

Comelii. A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumnius, 

kin?  of  Veii,  and  obtained  the  SpOitt  Opima^ 
A.  U.  C.  317.     Virg,  jEn.6,r,  841. 
413 
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CoMnn,  a  Ikmily  at  Rome,  of  which  Cosmi- 

tia,  0«ar^  wife,  was  descended.  Suet.  i%  Cos, 
l.^-Oiie  of  the  family  was  dilitiogaisfaed  as  an 
•xehitact  abont  900  a  C  He  first  inirodaced 
into  Italy  the  more  perfect  modeb  of  Qreece. 

GdTuo,  a  king  of  the  Dacl,  whose  army 
iBTaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
Lentnlns,  the  lieutenant  of  Angnstns.  It  is 
said  that  Augustas  solicited  his  danffhter  in 
aumriage.     SutL  in  Aug.  ^.-^Borai.  3,  od.  8» 

Gotta,  M.  AoaiLius,  L  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed Marios.  He  was  consul  with  LucnUus : 
and  when  in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land  Irjr  Mithridates.  He  was  sumamed  Poii^ 
Ucut^  becanse  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pontos  by 

treachery.    PiuLinlMcuU. II.  An  orator, 

greatly  commended  by  dctro  de  Oral.  In  his 
manner  he  was  soft  and  relaxed  \  but  every  thing 
be  said  was  sober,  and  in  good  taste,  and  he 
often  led  the  judges  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
which  Snlpicins  impelled  them.  "No  two 
things,"  says  Cicero,  "  were  ever  more  unlike 
than  they  are  to  each  other.  The  one,  in  a  polite, 
4elicale  manner,  sets  forth  his  subject  in  well- 
chosen  expressions.  He  still  keeps  to  his 
point ;  and,  as  he  sees  with  the  greatest  pene- 
tration what  he  has  to  prove  to  the  court,  he 
directs  to  that  the  whole  strength  of  his  reason- 
ing and  eloquence,  without  regarding  other  ar- 
Kments.  But  Sulpicius,  endued  with  irresisti- 
\  energy,  with  a  full  strong  voice,  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  and  dignity  of  action,  ac- 
companied with  so  much  weight  and  variety 
of  expression,  seemed,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
iiled  bv  nature  for  eloquence."  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Cotta  wished  to  resemble  Antony, 
as  Sulpicius  obvioasly  imitated  Crassus;  but 
the  latter  wanted  the  agreeable  pleasantry  of 
Crassus,  and  the  former  die  force  of  Antony. 
None  of  the  orations  of  Sulpicius  remained 
in  the  time  of  Cicero— those  circulated  under 
his  name  have  been  written  by  Canutins  after 
his  death.  The  oration  of  Cotta  for  himself, 
when  accused  on  the  Varian  law,  was  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  at  his  request  bjr  Lucius 
jfilius;  and,  if  this  be  true,  nothing  can  ap- 
pear to  us  more  extraordmary,  than  that  so 
accomplished  a  speaker  as  Cotta  should  have 
wished  an^  of  the  trivial  harangues  of  JBlius  to 
pass  for  hLs  own. 

CoTTs,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
ikingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  kUIed. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  his 
banishment.      TOcU.  3,  Ann,  Gi.-^Ovid.  3,  de 

PmU,  ep.  9. II.  A  king  of  Armenia  Minor, 

who  fought  against  Mithridates  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.     TacU.  Ann.  11  and  13. 

CaANAUi,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
eeeded  Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years,  B.  C. 
1497.    Pans.  I,  c.  2. 

Crantor,  a  philo!<opher  of  Soil 

Crassos,  I.  agrandtalher  df  Crassus  the  Rich, 
who  never  laugned.  PUn.  7,  c.  19.— —11.  Publ. 
Licinius,  a  Roman  high-priest,  about  131  years 
B.  C,  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army  a^inst 
Anstonicns,  where  he  was  killed,  and  buried  at 
Smyrna.^— III.  M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, sumamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence. 
The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obli^-  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spam.  After  Cinna's 
death  Ae  passad  imo  Afliea,  and  thence  to  Italy, 


where  hfl  servad  flyllay»ad  iifMliMad  1 

in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiatoia,  with  8pav- 
tacuB  at  their  head,  had  apfead  a  naivans. 
alarm  in  Itaiy,  and  defeated  some  of  the  Ronan 
aenerals,  Crasans  was  sent  against  them.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Crassus  slaoghtared 
12/)00  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  bknr 
he  soon  put  an  aid  to  the  war,  and  was  hoMmr- 
ed  with  an  ovaiw  at  his  return.  He  was  sooa 
after  made  consu)  with  Pompey ;  and  in  this 
high  office  he  displayed  his  opulence,  bycnter- 
taining  the  populaee  at  10,000  tables.  He  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvi- 
rate with  Pompey  and  Cesar.  As  his  love  of 
riches  was  more  predominant  than  that  of  giocy, 
Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitioos  conduct 
of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  which  seeaied  to  OTodnce  an  i»- 
exhaustihle  source  of  wealth.  With  hoDca  d 
enlaraing  his  possessions  he  set  off  from  Rooml 
though  the  omens  proved  mifevourable,  arc 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  foigetful  of  the  rieh 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened  to 
make  himself  oMster  of  Parthia.  He  was  be- 
trayed in  his  march  bv  the  delay  of  Artavaadcs, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  lanpe  plain  by  Snreaa,  the 
general  of  the  forces  orOrodes,  king  of  Parthia ; 
and  a  batde  was  fouf  ht,  in  which  90,000  Ro- 
mans were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prieoBers. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  &vonred  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  CrasKUs,  forced  bj  the  mutiiy 
and  turbulence  <^  his  soldiers,  and  the  treacherv 
of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  or 
the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing  terras  of 
accommodation,  and  he  was  pot  to  death,  B.  C. 
53.  Hi5  bead  was  cut  off.  and  sent  to  Orudea 
who  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  aiM 
insulted  his  nusfoitnnes.  The  firmness  with 
which  Crassus  received  the  news  of  his  8on% 
death,  who  perished  in  that  expedition,  has  been 
deservedly  commended :  and  the  woi^  that  he 
uttered  when  he  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Sorena,  equally  claim  our  admiratioii. 
He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  ■nfiiyv''^  an 
army.  Though  he  has  been  called  avarieioM, 
yet  he  showed  himself  always  ready  to  lend 
money  to  his  friends  without  interest  He  was 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  hi^r 
tory  was  great  and  extensive.  Plutarch  has 
written  his  life.  Flor.  3,  c.  11.— IV.  PuUiitt, 
the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  into  Parthia 
•with  his  father.  When  he  saw  hinuelf  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  hope 
of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run  him 
ihrou^n.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  shown 
with  msolence  to  his  father  by  the  ParUiianis. 
PUU.  in  Grotf .— v.  L.  Licinius,  a  celebrated 
Roman  orator,  conunended  by  Cicero,  and  in- 
troduced in  his  book  de  Oraiore  as  the  principal 
speaker.— VI,  A  son  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 
killed  in  the  civil  wars,  after  Cssar's  deaOi. 

Craterus,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  genenilB. 
He  rendered  himselfc(»ispicuoo6by  his  liCeiaiT 
fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  due  field,  aaa 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander^  life.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  Maoedonim 
soldierSfand  Alexander  always  trusted  bin  witk 
unusual  confidence.  After  Alexander^  desdi. 
he  subdued  Greece  with  AatipatPtr^  and  fmmi 
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VilktoeQlltagtiiB  into  ABm,triktre  he -vrns  killed 
in  a  battle  against  Eamenes,  B.  0.301.  He 
Ind  raoHfcd  for  fajs  share  of  Alexander's  king- 
doms, areece  and  Epinis.  Ntp.  in  Ewmn,lL 
-'^-Jmstin.  IS  and  13.— CWl  d.-^ArriMm.-^ 
JtntL  in  Akxr^-'^IL  An  Athenian,  who  col- 
leeted  into  one  body  all  the  decrees  which  had 
paasod  in  the  public  assemUieaat  Athens. 

Ckath,  L  a  iAiil080|»faer  of  Boeotia,  son  of 
Ascondos  and.oiseiple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
B.  C.  334.  He  sola  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
meney  to  his  fellow-citizena.  Hewasq^Uirally 
defonned^and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
by  sewinjgslieepekins  to  his  mantle,  and  bv  the 
smgnlarity  of  his  manners.  He  clothed  nim- 
aelf  as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer ;  bat  in 
the  wintnr  his  garmenla  were  uncommonly  thin, 
and  incuable  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  uipparcbia,  the  sister  of  a  phUoscoher, 
beeameenamoarM  of  him;  and,  iisfiecoaidnot 
cool  her  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
and  deformed,  he  married  her.  Some  of  his 
letters  are  extant  Diog,  in  «t^.-— >IL  A 
aloic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at 

Rome,  where  be  taioght  grammar.  SueUm. 

in.  A  native  of  Perffamus,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  striking  events  of  every  age, 

B.C.  165.    jElian,  de  Awm.  17,  c.  9. IV. 

Ajriiilosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the 

acBool  of  nis  master  Polemoa. V.  He  was 

originally  an  actor,  and  performed  the  principal 
pans  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  Afterwards, 
about  B.  C.  4to,  he  began  to  compose  ccmiedies 
himself.  Crates,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
tet  Athenian  poet  who  wandoned  the  iambic 
oraatirie  form  of  comedy,  and  made  use  of  in- 
vented and  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps 
the  law,  mentioned  below  (  Vid.  Ort^iins)  rnignt 
have  some  share  in  giving  his  plays  this  less  of- 
lensive  turn.  His  sQrle  is  said  to  have  been  gay 
and  fibcetious ;  yet  the  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast.  From 
the  expressions  of  Aristophane8,in  the  parabasis 
of  the  JS^iCes,  the  comedies  of  Crates  seem  to 
have  been  marked  by  el^pnce  of  language  and 
ingenioos  ideas.  Yet,  with  all  his  endeavours 
to  please  his  ftisHdious  authors,  the  poet  bad,  in 
eommon  with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  con- 
inmelies  and  vexations.  He  nevertheless,  with 
unwearied  resolution,  continued  to  compose  and 
axbiMt  during  a  varied  career  of  success  and 


CRAtimn,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  bom  Olymp.  65th,  3,  B.  C.  519.  It 
was  not  tiU  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  comic  composition.  The  first  piece  of 
his  on  record  is  the  'Apy'Xo^oi,  which  was  re- 
l^reseated  abopt01ymp.83d,  B.  C.448;  at  which 
time  he  was  m  his  Tlst  ^ear.  Soon  after  this, 
eomedy  became  so  licentious  and  virulent  in  its 
per8onalitie8,tbat  the  magistraiey  were  obliged  to 
mterfere.  A  decree  was  passed,  Olymp.  86th,  1, 
B.  C.44e,  prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy  *, 
which  law  continued  in  force  only  during  that 
year  and  the  two  following,  being  repealed  in 
the  arehonship  of  Euthymenes.  Three  victo- 
ftes  of  Cratinus  stead  recorded  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  comic  performances.  With  the 
XttfM^iluwt  he  was  second,  B.  495,  when 
th«  *kxaf9a€  of  Aristophanes  won  the  prize, 
and  the  third  iflaoe  was  adjudged  to  tbe  Vn- 
00Ld  of  Vnpoua.    In  ihn  sMowdlig  year  he 


was  again  second  with  the  HAntfM,  and  Arteto* 
pha^ies  a^n  first  with  the  'Unit,  In  a  pa- 
rabasis of  this  play,  that  young  rival  makaa 
mention  of  Cratinus ;  where,  after  having  no- 
ticed his  former  successes,  he  iaainuates  under 
the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  that  the  yete- 
ran  was  become  doting  and  superannuated. 
The  old  man,  now  in  his  95th  vear,  indisnant 
at  this  insidious  attack,  exertea  his  remaming 
vigour^  and  composed  against  the  contests  of  the 
foUowmg  season  a  comedy  entitled  IIwriMy,  or 
TA<  F^agtn^  Which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophanes.  The 
aged  dramatist  had  a  complete  triumph.  Ho 
was  first ;  whilst  his  humbled  antagtmist  was 
also  vanquished  by  Ameipsias  with  ihe  Kini$, 
though  the  plav  of  Aristopnanes  was  his  favour- 
ite Nc^Xai.  Notwithstanding  his  notorious  ex- 
cesses, Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
dving  B.  C.  4Sa,  in  his  97lh  year.  The  titles  of 
36  ofhis  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur* 
sius,  Kcenig,  &c.  His  style  was  bold  and  ani*. 
mated;  and,  like  his  younger  brethren,  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes^  he  fearlessly  and  unsparing- 
ly directed  his  satire  against  tbe  iniquitous  pun- 
he  officer  and  the  profligate  of  private  life.  I^or 
yet  are  we  to  suppose  thai  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinus and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing 
beyond  broad  jests  or  coarse  invective  and  lam- 
poon: They  were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by 
elegance  of'^expressi(Hi  and  purity  of  language ; 
elevated  sometimes  into  philosophical  dignity 
by  the  sentiments  which  tney  introduced,  and 
graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful  idea 
and  high  poetry :  so  that  duihetilian  deems  the 
Old  comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and 
beneficial  object  for  a  young  pleader's  study. 
In  short,  the  character  of  this  stage  in  the  comie 
drama  cannot  be  more  happily  defined  than 
by  the  words  of  the  chorus  m  the  Rann ;  iti 
duty  was— 

nXv  r9\Xh  H  ovovJcra.— 389. 

CuATippus,  I.  a  philosopherof  Mitylene,  who, 
among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Ponrpey  visited  the 
house  of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse  chief* 
ly  turned  upon  Providence,  which  the  warrior 
blamed  and  the  philosopher  defended.  Pkil.  in 
Pamp.-^Cic.  in  Ofie.  1.— II.  An  historian 
contemporary  with  Thucydides.    Dicnfs.Hal. 

Cratt  Lus,  a  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Socrates. 

CuEMDrnis  CoRDUB.  He  wrote  during  the 
reign  of  Aufniistus,  and  is  said  to  have  read  to 
that  prince  a  histoiy,  in  which  he  styled  Bru- 
tas  and  Cassius  ihe  last  of  the  Romans.  Au- 
^stus  did  not  take  pleasure,  like  Caligula  or 
Nero,  in  cruel  or  aiintrary  acts ;  and  he  was  so 
slnl  All  a  politician,  that  he  never,  like  Tiberius, 
suspected  a  plot  or  apprehended  a  danger,  when 
none  in  fhct  existed.  He  knew  that  his  throne 
was  then  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by 
the  empty  echoes  of  liberty,  and  he  beard,  per- 
haps, with  secret  satisfaction,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  would  have  no  successors  among  bis 
subjects.  The  writings  of  Cordus,  however, 
were  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius : 
but  his  daughter  Marda  saved  a  copy  which 
was  extant  m  the  time  of  Seneca.  Theappella*- 
tkmeftha  Utftof  the  Romans  which  he  baitov- 
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•donBrntos  ud  Cafldas,  wis  made  the  pretext 
of  a  capital  charge  daring  the  administration  of 
Sejanus,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  an  otwenra- 
tion  which  had  escaped  him  with  rmid.to  a 
statue  of  that  minister,  placed  ia  the  theatre  of 
Pomper.  Two  iniamoos  informers,  Satrius 
Secttnauf  and  Pinarios  Natta,  came  forward 
as  his  accusers.  Their  cannezion  with  the 
minister  of  Tiberius  was  itself  ominous  of  his 
fate.  The  emperor  heard  his  defence  in  person, 
in  the  senate,  with  a  stem  countenance,  which 
announced  to  him  the  sentence  he  was  about  to 
receive.  Certain  of  death,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  which  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  exerted  had  any  hope  of  safety 
remained.  He  justified  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Livy,  Pollio,  and  Messala,  he  mentioned 
Cicero's  paneeyric  of  Cato,  which  Cosar  con- 
tented himself  with  answering  by  a  similar  pro- 
duction, and  also  a  number  of  other  composi- 
tions, as  tbe  epistles  of  Antony,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  Brutus,  all  filled  with  opprobrious 
defamations  of  Augustus ;  after  which,  having 
left  the  senate-house,  he  returned  home,  and  re- 
solved to  perish  by  abstaining  from  sustenance. 
He  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  wbere  he  partly 
exhausted  his  strength  by  the  excessive  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  That  he  might  deceive  his 
daughter,  he  pretended  that  he  ate  in  his  own 
apartment;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, he  concealed,  or  threw  over  the  window, 
part  of  the  provisions  which  were  brought  to  him. 
While  at  supper  with  his  family,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  their  meal,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  already  eaten  sufiicientlv  in 
his  own  chamber.  He  persisted  in  this  absti- 
nence for  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth,  tbe  ex- 
treme exhaustion  and  weakness  of  his  body  be- 
came manifest.  It  was  then  that  he  embraced 
his  daughter,  announced  lo  her  his  approaching 
end,  and  informed  her  that  she  neither  could 
preserve  his  existence  longer,  nor  ou^ht  to  at- 
tempt it  Having  shut  himselif  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  ordered  the  light  to  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, and  expired  at  the  veir  moment  when 
his  infamous  accusers  were  deliberating  in  court 
on  the  forms  and  proceedings  to  be  adopted  at 
his  trial. 

Crbon.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Creophii^os,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably  en- 
tertained Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a 
poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that 
poet's  master,  &c.    Strab.  14. 

CiUsspHONTBs,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemus, 
attemot  ed  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
4,  c.  3,  dfcc. 

CrbOsa,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Hecuba.  She  married  iEneas,  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  among  which  was  As- 
canius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
night  with  her  husband ;  but  they  were  separat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  ^neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was. 
Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple, 
or  which  she  became  priestess,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to 
her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
JSneas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the 
fiune  he  should  acquire  when  became  to  Italy, 
and  his  conaeqiient  marriage  with  aprmceas  of 
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the  country. 
T.5e2,lfcc. 

CftiariNUB,  I.  a  praetorian,  who,  though  oii* 
ginally  a  slave  in  Eeypt,  was,  after  the  acquiat- 
tion  of  riches,  nused  to  (he  honours  of  Roman 

knighthood  by  Domitian.    Jwo,  I,  v.  9& XL 

A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for  his  lo- 
quacity as  for  the  foolish  and  tedious  poem  he 
wrote  to  exfriain  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect  to 
which  HortLU  alludes  in  the  last  verses  or  1, 
SkU.  1. 

CBispps  Salluvrus.      Vid.  filfiiiiwi»«i. 

Flav.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine,  made 
Caesar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished  for  val- 
our and  extensive  knowledge.  Faosta^hisstq^- 
mother,  wished  to  seduce  him;  and  when  he 
refused,  she  accused  him  before  Coostantine, 
who  believed  the  crime  and  caused  his  sgq  to  be 
poisoned,  A.  D.  396. 

CiuTus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and 
wellbred,  but  of  dangeroos  principles;  and  he 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  ana  put  them  to 
death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those 
c  itizens  whom  his  oppression  had  banished.  Ete 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegies  and  other  compositions,  of 
which  some  fh^ments  remain.  CU.  9,  di  Orai, 

Carro,  I.  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  bis  learned  preceptor  ia  his  last  mo* 
meats,  and  composed  some  dialo^pMs  now  losL 

Diog. II.   A   Macedonian  historian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Pallene  of  Persia,  of  the 
foundation  of  Svraeuse,  of  the  Qetae,  &c. 

CrttobOliis,  I.  a  general  of  Pfaocis.  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopyls  between  Antiocmus  and 

the  Romans.    Paus.  10,  c  90. II.  A  son  of 

Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.    Di^.  in  CriL 

CritolIos,  I.  a  citizen  of  Tegea  ia  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  two 
sons  of  I>emo8tratU8  of  Pheneus,  to  pot  an  end 
to  a  long  war  between  their  respective  nations. 
The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and 
he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his  three  bold 
antagonists.  He  conquered  them ;  and  when, 
at  his  return,  his  sister  deplored  the  death  of  one 
of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment.  The  offence 
deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  par- 
doned, on  account  of  the  services  he  bad  render- 
ed bis  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  Achseaos,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned 
himself,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther- 
mopylae hv  the  Romans.    Cie.  de  Nat.  D. 

II.  A  penpatetlc  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  &c  140  B.  C.  Cic.  3,  ^ 
Orat. 

Crcbsus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Memmada^ 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Alyattes,  and 
passed  for  the  rijsbest  of  mankind.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tributary  to 
the  Lydians.  His  court  was  the  asylum  of 
learning;  and  £sop,the  famous  fable-writer, 
among  others,  lived  under  his  patronage.  In  a 
conversation  with  Solon,  Cnssus  wished  to  be 
thought  the  happiest  of  mankind;  but  the  phi- 
losopher apprized  him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave 
the  preference  to  poverty  and  domestic  virtue. 
Crcesnsundertooka  war  against  Cyrus,  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  marched  to  meet  him  with  an 
army  of  490.000  men  and  60,000  horse.  After 
a  reign  of  14  yean,  he  was  defieated,  B.C.M8; 
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Us  capital  was  besieged,  and  he  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  bunit 
aliye.  The  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cy- 
ras heard  the  conquered  monarch  three  times 
exclaim,  Solon  I  with  lamentable  ener^.  He 
asked  hmi  the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and 
CrcBsos  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  once 
had  with  Solon  on  human  happiness.  Cjrrus 
was  moved  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollection 
of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affiiirs,  he  ordered 
Croesus  to  be  taken  from  the  burning  pUe,  and 
he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extina  in  his 
person,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to  Persia. 
Croesus  survived  Cyrus.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  im- 
mensely rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
temple  of  belphi,  from  which  he  received  an 
obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour,  and  whicn  was  fulfilled  in 
the  destruction  of  his  empire.  Berodct.  1,  c 
36,  Ac.--Pha.  in  Solan,  a  c  9&,—JusUn.  1,  c.  7. 
Cronia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  fes- 
tival, and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a  con- 
demned maleiactor. 

Ctesus,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerzes  Mne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 
partially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some 
fragments  of  his  compositions  have  beenpre- 
served  by  Photius,  ana  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
seling's  edition  of  Herodotus.   S^db.  l.—AiKen. 

1%—PUU.  in  Artax, II.  A  sycophant  of 

Athens. III.  An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

Ctesibids,  I.  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  pump  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
struments. He  also  mvented  a  depsydra,  or  a 
water- clock.  This  invention  of  measuring  time 
by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water 
was  mane  to  drop  upon  wheels^  which  it  turned. 
The  wheels  communicated  their  regular  motion 
to  a  small  wooden  imajg;e,  which,  by  a  gradual 
rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the  proper  hours 
and  months,  which  were  engraved  on  a  column 
near  the  machine.  This  artful  invention  gave 
rise  to  many  improvements  j  and  the  modem 
manner  of  measuring  time  with  an  hour-glass  is 
an  imitation  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ctesibius.  Vi- 

tfuv.  de  ArehU.  9,  c.  9. 11.  An  historian,  who 

flourished  364  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  his  104th 
year.    PliU.  in  Dem. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown  for  his 
probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
orator  ^schines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who 
accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Demos- 
thenes undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  a 
celebrated  oration  still  extant,  and  iBschines 
was  banished.    Demost.  and  JEchin.  de  Corona. 

CuRu,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Ro- 
mulus originally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Cfurise.  Over  each 
Curiso  was  appointed  a  priest,  who  officiated  at 
the  sacrifices  of  his  respective  assembly.  The 
sacrifices  were  called  Cwrionia,  and  the  priest 
Cwrio.    He  was  to  be  above  the  age  of  fifVy. 
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His  morals  were  to  be  pare  and  imexeeptioii» 
able,  and  his  body  free  irorn  all  defects.  The 
Owrione$  were  elected  by  their  respective  Curiae, 
and  above  them  was  a  superior  pnest  called  0»- 
rio  maximus,  chosen  by  all  the  Curias  in  a  pub* 

lie  assembly. The  word  Curia  was  also 

applied  to  public  edifices  among  the  Romans. 
These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and 
civil.  In  the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of 
the  priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the 
reeulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 
The  other  was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where 
they  assembled  for  the  deqiMtch  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  before  a  lawful  assembly  could 
be  convened  there.  There  were  three  at  Rome 
which  more  particularly  claim  our  attention ; 
Curia  HostUia,  built  Inr  King  TuUus  Hosti- 
lias ;  Curia  PompeUj  where  Julius  Caesar  was 
murdered ;  and  Curui  Augustiy  the  palace  and 
court  of  the  emjperor.Augustus. 

CuRu  Lex,  Jb  CamitviSf  was  enacted  by  M. 
Curius  Dentatus,  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  ComUiaj  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  without  a  previous  permission  from 
the  senate. 

CuRUTH,  a  familyof  Alba,  which  was  canied 
to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  entered  among 
the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii,  who  en- 
gaged the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory,  were  of 
this  fjeunily.  Flor.  1,  c.  Z.—Dionys,  Bal.  5.— 
Ltv.  1,  c.^. 

Curio,  (GL)  L  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
CsBsar  in  lull  senate,  Ornnium  muLierwn  virum^ 
et  omnium  vironim  mulierem.    Tacit.  21.  Ann. 

c.  7.— Suet,  in  Cos.  ^.--Cic.  in  Brut. ^11 

His  son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
^e,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar.  He  saved 
Caesar's  life  as  he  returned  from  the  senate- 
house  after  the  debates  concemmg  the  punish- 
ments which  oueht  to  be  inflicted  on  tne  ad- 
herents of  Catilme.  He  killed  himself  in  Af- 
rica. F*lor.  4,  c.  2. — PUU.  in  Pomv.  <f»  Qas. 
^Q.—VaL  Max.  9,  c.  l.—Luea/n.  v.  268. 

CuRiUB  DentItus  Marcus  Annius,  a  Ro- 
man, celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph.  He  obtained  decisive 
victories  over  the  Samnit^  the  Sabines,  and  the 
Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Taren- 
tum.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Sanmites  visited 
his  cottage  while  he  wasboiling  some  vegetables 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  attempted  to  bribe 
him  by  the  ofier  of  large  presents.  He  refused 
their  offers  with  contempt,  and  said,  I  prefer  mv 
earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gola  and  sil- 
ver; ana  it  Is  my  wish  to  command  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived 
of  it  and  live  in  poverty.  PhU.  in  Cat.  Cens. 
—Horai.  1,  od.  l2,  v.  41.— -FYor.  1,  c.  15. 

CuRTius,  M.  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  B.  C.  A  wide  gap, 
called  afterwards  Cwrtius  lacus^  had  suddenly 
opened  In  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  bad  said 
that  it  never  would  close  before  Rome  threw 
into  it  whatever  it  had  most  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  less  than  a  human 
sacrifice  was  required.  He  armed  himself, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  solenmly  threw  himself 
into  the  gulf,  which  instantly  closed  over  his 
head.  Liv.  7.  c.  6.— FoZ.  Aux.  5,  c.  6. 
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CobOui  BCAewnum, «  atate  officer  at  Rome,  i 
who  had  the  pririiege  of  silting  in  an  ivory ! 
diair  in  mibUc  assemblies.    The  dictator,  the 
consols,  the  ceDson^  the  prators,  and  ediles. ' 
claimed  that  privilege,  and  tnerefore  were  called  ; 
eunUes  magiUrai/us.  The  senators  who  had  pass- ' 
ed  through  the  abovementioned  olBces  were 
generally  earned  to  the  senate-house  in  ivory ; 
chairs,  as  all  generals  in  their  triumphant  pro- ' 
cession  to  the  capital.  When  names  of  distmc^  I 
tion  becan  to  be  Known  among  the  Romans,  the  < 
descendants  of  curale  magistrates  were  caljed 
nolnUs ;  the  first  of  a  family  who  discharged  that 
office  were  known  by  the  name  of  noti^  and 
those  that  had  never  been  in  office  were  called 
ignobiUi. 

Ctarax£8,  or  Ctaxares,  t  son  of  Phraortes, 
was  king  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely 
defeoded  his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians  had 
invaded.  He  made  war  against  Alyattes,  king 
of  Lydia,  and  subjected  to  his  power  all  Asia 
beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  died,  alter  a  reign 
of  40  years,  B.  C.  585.    Diod.  2.—Ikrodot.  1, 

c.  73  and  103. II.  Another  prince,  supposed 

by  some  lo  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  Mede. 
lie  was  the  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media. 
He  added  seven  provinces  to  his  father's  do- 
minions, and  made  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Cyms  favoured.    Xenaph.  Cyrop.  1. 

CmiAs,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece  was  bought 
by  the  orator  Hortensios  for  164  talents.  Plin. 
34. 

Ctn AHRC8,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.    He  was  brother  to  the 


poet  iBschylus.  ASer  the  battle  of  Marat  hon, 
ne  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their  ships, 
and  seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his  right 


hand,  which  was  immediatelv  ifevered  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with 
his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  tiis  bold  with  his  teeth.  Berodoi. 
6,  c.  114.— Jtt5^M.3,c.  9. 

CynIct,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this 
name  a  canind  m&rdacUaU^  from  their  canine 
propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men,  or  because,  like  do^,  they  were  not  asham- 
ed to  gratify  tneir  criminal  desires  publicly. 
They  were  famous  for  their  contempt  of  riches, 
for  tne  negligence  of  their  dress,  and  the  length 
of  their  beards.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  sect. 
They  generally  slept  on  the  ground.  Vid.  Di- 
egenes.  Cic.  1,  O/.  35  and  41.  Vid.  Antisthenes. 

Ctnisca,  a  dausrhter  of  Arcbidamus,  king  of 
Sparta, who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot 
races  at  the  Olympic  games.    Pans.  3,  c.  8. 

Ctprianus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who,  though 
bom  of  heathen  parents,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  hLs  country. 
To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  snidy,  he 
abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
charity,  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the  poor. 
He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several  treatises,  de 
Dei  graUAy  de  vir^num  habUu,  &c  and  ren- 
dered his  compositions  valuable  by  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  by  the  soundness  and  purity  of  his 
theology.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  268.  The 
best  editions  of  Cyprian  are;  that  of  Fell,  fol. 
Ozon.  1683,  and  that  reprinted  Amst.  1700. 

CTPiiuiiBs,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
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descendants  d  Cypadoik  w1m>  nigMd  at  Co- 
rinth during  73year8.  Cypseloa  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  Idngdom,  after 
a  reign  of  40  years,  to  Cypaelos  IL 

CmtiAM,  I.  a  kmg  of  Arcadia,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  Heractidas.    Poms,  4,  c.  3. 

IL  A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion  and  father 
of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  BaechiadK, 
and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  abodt  659 
years  before  Christ  He  rdsned  30  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Periander  had  two 
sons,  Lycophron  and  Cyp8elus,who  was  insane. 
Cypselus  received  his  name  from  the  Greek 
word  KwfftXoi,  a  coffer,  becau.se  when  the  Bac- 
chiadae  attempted  to  kill  him,  his  mother  sav^ 
his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a  cofifer.  Poms. 
5,  c.  17.— Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  91.—Beredot.  1,  c 

114,   1.  5,  c.  92,  &c.— Arueot.  PelU, IIL 

The  father  of  Miltiades.    Serodot.  6,  c.  3&. 

CvRfeNAia,  a  sect  of  philosoi^ers  who  follow- 
ed the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  They  phwed 
their  snmmuin  bontan  in  pleasure,  and  said  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it  gave 
pleasure.    Laeri.  in  Arittj—Cu.  de  Nai.  D.  3. 

Cyriades,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  ha- 
rassed the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienns.    He  died  A.  D.  %9. 

Cyrillus,  I.  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writmgs,  composed  iu  Ghreek, 
there  remain  28  eatachsses^  and  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edition  of  which 

is  Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. U.  A  bishop  of 

Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  which  are  moBtly  controver- 
sial in  Greek,  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  7  vols.  1638L 

Ctrsilus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countrymen  because  he  advised  them  to  re- 
ceive the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  Persia.  Demoslk.  de  Corena. — Cic. 
de  Ofic.  c.  11. 

Ctrus,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  family, 
whose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
Astyages.  {Vid.  Astfages.)  Cyrus  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  bom ;  but  he  was  preserved  by 
a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  own 
son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals  in 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diver- 
sion, and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  an 
independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his 
play  companions  to  be  severely  whipped  for  dis- 
obedience. The  fatlier  of  the  yonth,  who  was 
a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  ill 
treatment  which  nis  son  bad  received  from  a 
shepherd's  son.  Astyages  ordered  Cjrros  be- 
fore him,  and  discovered  that  he  was  Mandane^ 
son,  from  whom  he  had  sn  much  to  apprehend. 
He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ;  and  Cyrus, 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  from  his 
confinement,  and  began  to  levy  troops  to  de- 
throne his  grandfather.  He  was  assisted  and 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who 
were  displeased  with  the  king's  oppression. 
He  marched  against  him,  and  Astyages  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C. 
S.50.  From  this  victory  the  empire  of  Media 
became  tributary  to  the  Persihns.  Cyrus  sub- 
dued the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  CroBsns,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  eon- 
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mHrtd,B.C.64&  He  invaded  die  kianiom  of 
Assyria,  and  took  the  dty  of  Babylon/by  dnr- 
ing  the  channeh  of  the  Euphrates,  and  march- 
ing his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the  riyer, 
vhile  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  fes^ 
tival.  He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyds, 
the  qneen  of  the  Messaget»,  a  Scythian  na- 
tion, and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
530.  The  yiciorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her 
son  in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  ii  into  a  vessel  fiUed  with  human  blood, 
exclaiming,  SaHa  U  ssmgyine  ouemsiHsU,  Xt- 
nophon  has  written  the  life  or  Cyrus;  but  his 
history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave  and  vir- 
tuous prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth  many 
of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chronology 
is  false;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narration,  has 
given  existence  to  persons  whom  no  other  his- 
torian ever  mentioned.  The  Oftopcsdia^  there- 
fore, ia  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic 
history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  we  must  con- 
aider  it  as  showing  what  every  good  and  virtu- 
ous prince  ought  to  be.    Diod.  1. — HerodoL  1, 

c.  75,  &A.— Justin,  1,  c  5and  7. IL    The 

younger  Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Athens. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  attempted  to  assassiriate  him.  He  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  {Hmished  with 
death,  had  not  his  mother,  Paiysatis,  saved  him 
ttom  the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties.  This  circum.<«tance  did  not  in 
the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus;  he  was 
appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  seaeoast,  where 
he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  last,  he  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and 
13,000  Greeks  under  thecommand  of  Clearchus. 
Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near 
Cimaxa.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  Cyrus  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the 
victory,  had  not  his  uncommon  rashn^  proved 
his  rum.  It  is  said  that  the  two  roval  brothers 
met  in  person,  and  eng^aged  with  the  most  in- 
veterate fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  in 
the  death  of  Cyrus.  401  years  B.  C.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  leUer  he  wrote  to  Laced«mon,  to 
solicit  auxiliaries,  Cvrus  boasted  his  philoso- 
phy, his  royal  blooa,  and  his  ability  to  drink 
more  wine  than  his  brother  without  being  in- 
toxicated.   Pint,  in  Artaz. — Diod.  H.-^Justin. 

5,  c.  11. III.  A  poet  of  Panopolis,  in  the 

age  of  Theodosios.  Vid.  Part  L 


Dactcto,  a  siumame  assumed  bv  Domitian  on 
his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.  Juv. 
6,  M^.  204. 

DsDALA,  two  festivals  in  BoBotia.  One  of 
these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenosby  the  Pla^ 
tseans,  in  a  lar^  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  air.  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 
observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 
upon  them  directed  their  flij^ht.  All  the  trees 
npon  which  any  of  these  birds  alighted  were 
immediately  cnt  down,  and  with  them  statues 


were  made  eaUed  ZkedaU,  In  hfiBOor  of  DmU^ 

lus. — The  other  festival  was  of  a  more  solemn 
kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years,  by  all 
the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
iniermission  of  the  smaller  festivals  for  that  num- 
ber of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Platsana. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Dsedala,  were  difr> 
tributed  by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  I^badaeans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  The^ 
bans,  Tanagraeans,  and  Chseroneans,  because 
they  had  efiected  a  reconciliation  among  Uie 
Platsans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  from 
exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Puring 
this  festival,  a  won;^an  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was  dressed 
in  female  garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euro- 
tas.  This  procession  was  auended  to  the  top  of 
mount  Cithsron  by  many  of  the  Bcsotians,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lot  Here  an  altar 
of  square  piecesof  wood,  cemented  together  like 
stones,  was  erected,  and  u^n  it  were  thrown 
hirge  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af- 
terwards a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an 
ox  or.  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities 
of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended. 
The  noorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle ;  and 
all  these  oblations,  together  with  the  Dedala, 
were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes. 

D^DALUs.     Vid,  Part  IIL 

Da! Dis,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was  in  com- 
memoration of  Latona's  labour;  the  second  in 
memory  of  Apollo's  birth ;  and  the  third  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius  and  the 
mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were  always 
carried  at  the  celebration ;  whence  the  name. 

Damaoetos,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marry ;  and 
received  for  answer,  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  A  rlstomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.  C.  670^ 
Pans.  4,  c.  24. 

DAMAscn78,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isidoms,  and 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damippds,  a  Spartan,  taken  by  Marcellus  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He  dis- 
covered to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  tms  discovery,  Syracuse  was  taken. 
Polyan. 

Damis,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 
mus,  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messenians. 
Pans.  4,  c.  10. 

Damnonh,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  supposed 
Devonshire. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  or- 
der of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted  her 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  with 
them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injunctions; 
and  though  in  the  extremest  poverty,  she  refus- 
ed to  obtain  money  by  the  violation  of  her  fii- 
ther's  commands.    Laert.  in  Pffthag, 

Dam$ci.jes,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysiua 
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die  elder,  of  Sicfly.  He  tdmired  the  tyrant's 
wealth,  and  pronoonced  him  ihe  happiest  man 
on  earth.  Dionysius  preTailed  upon  oim  to  un- 
dertake for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enjc^ed.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
that  surrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  sword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  by  a  horse-hair.  This  so  tei^ 
rifled  him,  that  all  hjs  imaginary  felicity  vanish- 
ed at  once,  and  he  beggeo^Diooysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in  T\iscid.  5,  c.  31. 

DamocrItus,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  Achfls- 
ans,  Ac.  Paus.  7,  c.  13. II.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  baule  array,  and  the 

other  concerning  the  Jews. III.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 

Damon,  L  a  victor  at  Olympia.    Olymp.  103. 

^^Pams.  4,  c.  37. II.  A  poet  and  musician 

of  Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  government  and 
fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  430  years  before  Christ.  C. 
Nep.  15,  c.  ^.—Plvi.  in  Perid. III.  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py> 
thias.  When  be  had  been  condemned  to  <^eath 
by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  thejplace  of  exe- 
cution. Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Da- 
mon, should  he  not  return  in  time,  and  he  con- 
sequently delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  tjrrant  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the 
fidelity  of  those  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
punishmeni,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.    Vol.  Mux.  4,  c.  7. 

Damophila,  a  poet&ss  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilns.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  and  poetry.    Philostr, 

Danaus.    Vid.  Part  III. 

DaphnSfboria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians. 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
size,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saflTron- 
coloured  garment  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
sented the  sun,  or  Apollo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
was  dressed  in  rich  garments,  which  reached  to 
the  ground ;  his  hair  buns  loose  and  dishevelled, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  ana 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  hahicratida^ 
fh)m  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  nrst  inventr 
ed  them.  He  was  called  La^vn^opot.  laurel- 
bea/nTf  and  at  that  time  he  executed  tne  office 
of  priest  to  Apcdlo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of 
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his  nearest  relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  vidi 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  this 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  fhr  as  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  somamed  Ismenius,  where  sup* 
plicatory  hynms  were  sune  to  the  pod.— This 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  followingcircum- 
stance :  when  an  oracle  advised  the  iEtolians, 
who  inhabited  Ame  and  the  adjacent  conntiyy 
to  abandon  their  ancient  possessions,  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  Settlement,  they  invaded  the  Theban 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  piling  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostilities, 
and,  according  to  custom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Uie  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  procession  in 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  so- 
lemnity was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general  c^ 
the  Bcsotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  annour, 
and  commanded  the  Boeotians  to  offer  solemn 
prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with 
laurel  boughs  in  tbeir  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  the  Bceotian  gene- 
ral made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this  blow 
to  relinauish  their  enterprise.  Polemates  im- 
mediately instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  the 
god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Bobo- 
tians.    Paus.  Baotic.^  &C. 

DapbniBj  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mercu- 
nr  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
tne  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which 
his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Daphnis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence wnich  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    JSlian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  18.— Diod.^. 

DaroXnides,  a  name  given  to  i£neas,  as  de- 
scended from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  is  applied  to  the  Trq^  women. 
Virg.  jEn.  • 

Dardanttb,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elect  ra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
Of  Etruria,  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Dardanus 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  he 
gave  them  two  statues  of  tne  goddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virg.  .En.  3,  v.  IGl.—Paus.  7,  c.  4.—H^gin. 
fab.  155  and  3nb.—ApoUod.  2.— Homer.  U.  30. 

Dares,  a  Phry^an,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
whicli  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  .£lian ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universally  believed 
to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Amst.  1702. 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  10  and  37. 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen 
to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  alter  the  death  of  Cambyses.  On  the 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  conspirators 
universally  a^;reed  that  he  whose  horse  nei^ied 
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first  should  be  appointed  king.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noUemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  suddenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dap  of  thunder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation 
of  tne  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  fh)m  no 
other  familv  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  shoula  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
•le|:e  of  being  admitted  mto  the  king's  presence 
without  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  bv  his  activity  and 
military  accomplishments,  fie  besieged  Baby- 
lon, which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  20  months, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus.  From  thence  he 
marched  against  the  Scjrthians,  and  in  his  way 
conquered  Thrace.  This  expedition  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  after  several  losses  and  disasters  in 
the  wilds  of  Scytliia,the  king  retired  with  shame, 
and  soon  after  turned  his  arms  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sar- 
dis.  which  was  a  Grecian  colony,  incensed  the 
Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Darius  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Greeks,  that  a  seryant  every  evening, 
by  his  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Itemember, 
O  king,  to  punish  the  Athenians."  Mardonius, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
«arc  of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thracians ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  by 
his  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force  under- 
the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  They 
were  conquered  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10,000  Athenians ;  and  the  Persians 
Icest  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  206,000 men. 
Darius  was  not  disheartened  bv  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to 
be  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions, B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  m  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  Berodot.  1,  2,  Ac—Diod. 
l.-^Justin.  1,  c.  9.—Plut.  in  Arist.—C.  Sep.  in 

MiUiad. The  second  king  of  Persia  of  that 

name,  was  also  called  Ochm  or  Noth/us,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
lysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman, 
by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  Ames- 
tris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  generals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  deathbed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  him  1  The  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  religion,  replied  the  expiring  monarch. 

Justin.  5,  c.  11.— Diod.   12. The  third   of 

that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  sur- 
named  Codonuiwus.  He  was  son  of  Arsanes  and 
Sysigambis,  and  descended  from  Darius  Nothus. 
•Ae  peace  of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  prede- 
4fe8Bon  of  Darius.  The  king  ctf*  Persia  met  his 


adversuy  in  person,  at  the  head  of  600,060 
men.  This  army  was  remarkable  more  for  its 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  cou- 
rage of  its  soldiers ;  and  Athensus  mentions 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  277 
cooks,  20  waiters,  87  cupbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these  forces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus.  in  which  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war.  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  Darius.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  he 
saved  himself  by  flying  in  disguise  on  the  horse 
of  his  armour-bearer.  These  losses  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darius ;  he  assembled  ano- 
ther more  powerful  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful ;  but  the  intrepidity  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Macedonians, 
prevailed  over  the  effeminate  Persians;  and 
Darius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now 
complete.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactriana, 
took  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne ;  and  Darius  was  found  oy  the 
Macedonians  in  his  chariot,covered  with  wounda 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedonian :  "  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu- 
manity. Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  tne  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  perish  oy  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  228  years  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Diod. 
n.^Plid.  in  Alex. —  Justin.  10. 11,  Ac—Our^ 
tins. A  son  of  Artaxerxes.  aeplared  succes- 
sor to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  against  his  father's  life,  and  was 
capitally  punished.    Plut.  in  Artax, 

Datames,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court  obliged 
him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had  greaQy  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  military  exploits.  He 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  a^inst  him.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  roost  inviolable 
connexion  and  friendship,  362  B.  C.  C  Nep, 
vnDatam. 

Dataphernes,  after  the  murder  of  Darius, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He 
also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Dahae.    Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with  an 
army  of  200,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphemes: 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.    C.  Nep.  in  MtU. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danes.    He 

came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 

reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  fVom  him 

was  caUed  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the  throne 
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wlien  DiomedeB  came  to  Italy.    PUl.  Z,  c.  I.— 

iMU«.%c.4.— 5»ra6.5. 

DicBBALUs,  a  warlike  king  of  tUe  Daci,  who 
made  a  succes^al  war  against  Domitian.  He 
wascoDQueredby  Trajao,  Domitian'ssaccessor, 
aod  he  obtained  peace.  His  active  spirit  again 
kindled  rebelliun,  and  the .  Eloman  emperor 
marched  against  him  and  defeated  him.  He 
'  destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province,  A 
D.  103.    OuF.68. 

Dbcbmviri,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  au- 
thority among  the  Romans.  The  tribunes  de- 
manded that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This 
petition  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Athens,  and  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commvsioners,  it  was 
aniversalljr  agreed  that  ten  new  magistratefl,ca]l- 
ed  Decemviriy  should  be  elected  from  the  senate 
to  put  the  project  into  execution.  T  heir  power 
was  absolute ;  all  other  offices  ceased  after  their 
election,  and  they  presided  over  the  city  with  re- 

Kl  authority.  Thejr  were  invested  with  the 
dges  of  ihe  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  succeeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  as- 
sembling the  senate  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julias, 
A  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatius,  T.  Romu- 
lus, Sp.  Posthnmius,  A.  U.  C.  3a3.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  that  every  citizen  might  tSaeik  his  sen- 
timents, were  publicly  approved  or  as  constitu- 
tional, and  ratified  by  the  priests  and  augurs  in 
the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner.  These 
laws  were  ten  in  n  amber,  and  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and 
they  were  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
leges  duodecim  tabularwn^  aod  leges  decemvi- 
rales.  In  the  third  year  after  their  creation,  the 
decemvirs  became  odious,  on  account  of  their 
tyranny:  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to 
ravish  Virginia  was  fallowed  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  office. There  were  other  officers 

in  Rome,  called  decemvirs^  who  were  originally 
appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  to  ad- 
minister justice.  Their  appointment  became 
after wartls  necessary,  and  they  generally  assist- 
ed at  sales  called  subkasUUioneSfOecB.n'ie  a  spear, 
hasta,  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were 
called  decemviri  liUbusjudicandis.'-Th^  officers 
whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibylline 
books  were  also  called  decemviri.  They  were 
originally  two  in  number,  called  dwumviri^  till 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  number  was 
increased  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  and  five  ft-om  the  patricians.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  called  quin- 
decemvirs. 

Deqa  Lbx,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  449,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
the  fleeta. 

Dacrns  Mob,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gods  MAnes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  ^  years  B. 
498 


C.  His  son  Decius  imitatad  his  I  .  , 
devoted  himself  in  like  maDoer,  in  bis  ioniik 
consulship  jrhen  fighting  against  tlie  Ganls  and 
Samnitw,  B.  C.  396.    His  gnmdaon  alao  did 


the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhns  and  the 
Tarentines,  B.  0.  980. U.  Bnitii&  conduct- 
ed Cesar  to  the  senate-house  the  day  that  he  was 

murdered. III.  i^Cn.  Metins,  U.  Tnyuvh) 

a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appease  a  sedition  in  Mcssia.  Instead  of 
obeying  his  master's  command,  heassnaied  the 
imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  marched  against 
him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only  empe- 
ror. He  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians; and  when  he  marched  against  the  Goths, 
he  pushed  his  horse  in  a  deep  manh,  from  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself,  and  he  perished 
with  all  his  army  by  the  darts  of  the  banahaos, 
A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  This 
monarch  enjoyed  the  character  ofa  brave  man 
and  of  a  great  disciplinarian ;  and  by  his  Justice 
and  exemplary  life,  merited  the  titk  of  OpH- 
fltttj,  which  a  servile  senate  lavished  upon  him. 

Decubio.  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  ttdecuria,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a 
Utmuif  or  the  30th  pan  of  a  legio  of  horse,  which 
was  composed  of  300  men.  The  badge  of  the 
centurions  was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each 
had  a  deputy  called  optio.  There  were  ceitain 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  called  decmrwmes 
municipaleSf  who  lormed  a  body  to  represent 
the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corporate  towns. 
They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  name ;  and 
their  duty  extend»d  to  watch  over  the  interest  of 
their  fellow-citizens,and  to  increase  the  reyenoes 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  was  called 
curia  decuriowum  and  minor  tenaius:  and  their 
decrees,  called  decretadeowriaiMimf  were  mark- 
ed with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  ^erally 
styled  themselves  civitaiuMpatres  euneUeSj  and 
hoTiarali  municipiorwnf  senalores.  They  were 
elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  &s  the  Roman 
senators ;  they  were  to  be  at  least  35  years  of 
age,  and  to  he  possessed  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  The  election  happened  on  the  calends 
of  March. 

Deioces,  a  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whoae  means 
the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  among 
his  countrymen,  and  his  great  pc^ularity  and 
love  of  equity  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  he 
made  himself  absolute,  B.  C.  700.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  S3 
years,  fie  built  Ecbatana,  according  to  Hero- 
clot  us,  and  surrounded  it  with  seven  difTerent 
walls,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  royal 
palace.    BerodM.  1,  c.  96,  &c. — Poli/itn. 

DeioTARus,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Deiotams  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  former.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  severely  reprimanded 
Deiotams  for  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  depriv- 
ed him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  him  only 
the  bare  title  of  royalty.  When  he  was  accused 
by  his  grandson  of  attempts  upon  Cesar^  life, 
Cicero  ably  defended  him  In  the  Roman  senate. 
He  joined  Brutus  with  a  large  army,  and  faith- 
fully supported  the  republican  cause.  His  wife 
was  barren,  but  fearing  that  her  hmband  night 
die  without  issue,  she  presented  him  with  a  bean- 
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tlfal  slave,  and  tenderly  edneated,  aa  her  own, 
tlie  children  of  this  onion!  Deiotarns  died  in  an 
adyanced  old  age.  Strab.  ISL—lMcan,  5,  v.  5& 

DtiradBoa,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who, 
mfler  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  married  He- 
len. His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him>  and  in- 
troduced into  his  chamber  her  old  husband  Me- 
nelans,  to  whom  she  wished  to  reconcile  herself. 
He  was  shamefullv  mutilated  and  killed  by  Me- 
nelaus.  He  had  highly  distinguished  hmiself 
during  the  war,  especially  in  ms  two  combats 
with  Merion,  and  in  that  in  which  he  slew 
Ascalaphns,  son  of  Mars.  Vvrg,  Mt^  6,  ▼.  495. 
■^HmMT.  n.  13. 

DBLDON,a  king  of  Mysta,  defeated  bv  Crassas. 

DfiLU,  a  festiviLl  celebrated  everv  fifth  year  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return 
from  Crete,  placed  a  statue  (here,  which  he  had 
received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration, 
they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  gar- 
lands, appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited 
horseraces.  They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
which  they  imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  va- 
rious wioaings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from 
which  Theseus  had  extricated  hiniself  by  Ari- 
adne's assistance. There  was  also  another 

festival  of  the  same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted 
by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
made  a  vow  that  if  he  relumed  victorious  he 
would  yearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  tem- 
ple of  Delos.  The  person  employed  in  this  an- 
nualjprocession  were  called  DeHasta  and  7^0- 
fi.  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus, 
and  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, was  called  Theana  and  Deltas,  When 
Uie  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stem  with  gar- 
lands, and  a  universal  lusuration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  TVm  were  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  oefore  them  proceeded  men  armed 
with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus, 
who  had  cleared  the  way  from  Troezene  to 
Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers. 
When  the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  ofiered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  island,  and 
celebrated  a  festival  in  ms  honour.  After  this 
they  retired  to  the  ship,  and  sailed  back  to 
Athens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in 
crowds  to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of 
festivity  prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the 
citizens  opened  their  doors;  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  Deliastn  as  they  walked 
in  procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was  un- 
lawful to  put  to  death  any  malefactor ;  and  on 
that  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged 
for  thirty  days.  ZtTiophon.  Msmor.  <f>  in  Conv. 
—Plut.  in  Phad.^Senec.  ep.  70. 

Delmattus,  FI.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Oreat,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  put  m  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
ana  Aefaaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to 
save  him  fVom  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  soldiers,  Ac. 

DsLPms,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  Martiai. 
9,ep.43. 

Dbmadcs,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor 
became  an  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
influence  In  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
alt  the  battle  of  Cheronna,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  &voiir  of  tiiat  prince, 


by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  Ete  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  3^  One  of  his  orations  is  extant 
DUd.  16  and  \l,—PUd.  in  Dem. 

DsMARATUB,  1.  the  son  and  successor  of  Aris- 
ton  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  596.  He 
was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cle<Mnenes,  his 
royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He  re^ 
tired  into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in- 
vade Greece,  Demaratus,  though  persecuted  by 
the  LacedEemonians,  informed  them  of  ihe  hoe- 
tilities  which  hung  over  their  head.  Herodot. 
5,  c.  75,  Ac.  1. 6,  c.  60,  &c. II.  A  rich  citi- 
zen of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadae. 
When  Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  Cforinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  fam- 
ily, migrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarqainii, 
658  years  before  Christ.  His  son,  Lncumon, 
wa.s  king  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarquin- 
ids  Priscus.     Dionys.  Hal. 

Demaristk,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

Dematrfa,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
son  because  he  returned  from  a  battle  without 
glory.    PltU.  Lac.  Jnsl. 

Demetria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  them- 
selves with  whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DEMgTRiUB,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
tonice,  suroamed  Poliorcetes,  destroys  of  tovms. 
At  the  age  of  23,  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syna.  He  was 
defeated  near  Uaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  his 
loss  by  a  victoiy  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians 
to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  ftrom  the  power  of 
Cassanaer  and  Ptoleiny,  and  expelling  the  gar- 
rison which  was  stationed  there  under  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  After  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, he  besieged  and  took  Munychia,  and  de- 
feated Cassander  at  Thermopylae.  Hi^s  recep- 
tion at  Athens,  after  these  victories,  was  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  servility;  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to  him  as  a  god, 
and  to  consult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon 
success  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander;  and  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
simachus,  united  to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his 
son.  Their  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C. 
901.  Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle ;  and 
Demetrius,  after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephe- 
stts.  His  ill  success  raised  him  many  enemies ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him 
as  a  god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  soon  after  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage. Athens  now  laboured  under  tyranny; 
and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  pardoned  the  in- 
habitants. The  loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asia, 
recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander. 
Here  he  was  continually  at  war  with  the  neirh- 
bearing  states;  and  the  superior  power  of  his 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia, 
after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  seven  years. 
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He  passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the 
vroWnoes  of  Lrsimachos  with  various  success ; 
out  famine  and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Beleoctts  for  support  aod  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  bat  hostilities  were  soon 
began;  and  after  he  bad  gained  some  advan- 
ta^  over  his  son-in-law,  i>emetrias  was  totally 
forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  baale,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though 
he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  his  son-in-law, 
yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a  prince,  and 
passed  his  time  in  htmiing,  and  in  every  labo- 
rioos  exercise.  His  son  Antigonus  offered  Se~ 
leucos  all  his  possessions^  and  even  his  person, 
to  procure  lus  father's  liberty ;  but  all  proved 
unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of  three  years, 
986  B.  CT  His  remains  were  given  to  Antigo- 
nus, and  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp 
at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias. 
His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has 
renderea  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Ht  has  been  commended  as  a  great  war- 
rior; aod  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  warlike 
engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his  war 
with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
Toluptnous  indulgences ;  and  hi»  biographer  ob- 
serves, that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives 
and  concnbines  than  Polioreetes.  His  obedience 
and  reverence  to  his  father  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Antigonus 
ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince  par- 
ticularly  to  remark  the  cordiality  and  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son.   PltU. 

•»  vUd.—Diod.  n.— Justin.  1,  c.  17,  &c.-. 

II.  A  prince  who  succeeded  his  father  Antigo- 
nus on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
11  yeaxs,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus  Do- 
son.     JusUn.  96,   c.  ^.—Polyb,   3. III.   A 

son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  delivered  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  His  modesty  de- 
livered his  father  from  a  heavy  accusation  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate.  When  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  his 
brother  Perseus,  who  was  jecdous  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  father  too  credulously  consented 
to  his  death,  B.  C.  180.  Liv.  40,  c.  2Ci.^-Jiutin. 
32,  c.  2.— IV.  A  prince,  sumamed  Soter,  was 
son  of  Seleucus  Pbiiopater,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father 
«ive  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Anliochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monarch's  brother,  osniped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Antiochus  Eapator.  This  usurpation  dis- 
pleased Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome ; 
he  procured  his  liberty,  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived him  as  their  lawfbl  sovereign,  B.  C.  169. 
He  put  to  death  Bupator  and  Lysias,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  throne  by  crnelty  and 
oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a  bstttle.  m 
the  19th  year  of  his  reign.  Strab.  16.—Apptan. 

— JMMk  34,  c  3. V.  The  9d,  samamed  I 
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NictMor,  or  C^nqtm^.  was  son  of  Soler,  to 
whom  he  succeeded  bv  tne  assistance  of  Ptolemjr 
Philometer,  after  he  had  driven  out  the  asamer 
Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was,  before, 
the  wife  of  the  expelled  monarch.  Demetrias 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness, 
and  suffered  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his 
favoarites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  son  of 
Bala,  called  Diodorus  Tryphon,  seized  a  pan  of 
Syria ;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antagonist, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  marched 
into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Phraates,kin|;ofParthia,gavehimhis 
daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage ;  and  Cleopa- 
tra was  so  incensed  at  this  new  connexion,  tnaft 
she  gave  herself  up  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  married  him.  Sidetes  was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians.  and  De- 
metrius regained  tne  possession  of  his  1 
His  pride  and  oppression  rendered  him  odious, 
and  ms  subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  of 
Seleucus,  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egrpt; 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gates 
were  shut  up  against  ius  aporoach  by  Cleopa- 
tra ;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the  governor 
of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  protectioQ.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the  throne,  B.  C.  137. 
JiuUn,  36,  &c— Ai^noM.  de  Bell.  Syr.^JnepA. 
— r-VL  The  3d,  sumamed  Eueerus^  was  son 
of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After  the  example  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  had  seized  Syria,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  B.  C.  93, 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory  over  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  taken  in  a  battle  against  the 
Parthians,  and  died  in  captivity.    Josepk.  1.. 

yil.  Phalereus,  a  disciple  of  Theophraa- 

tus.  who  gained  such  an  influence  over  the 
Atnenians,  by  his -eloquence  and  the  paring  of 
his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  decennial  ar- 
chon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished  the  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his  muni- 
ficence, that  the  Athenians  raised  360  brazen 
statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  sedition 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after  main- 
taining the  sovereign  power  for  10  years.  He 
fled  without  concern  or  mortification  to  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where  he  met  with  kindness 
and  cordiality.  The  Egyptian  monarch  con- 
sulted him  concerning  tne  succession  of  his 
children ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to  raise 
to  the  throne  the  children  of  Eurydice  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ofl^ring  of  Berenice.  This  coun- 
sel so  irritated  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Be- 
renice, that  after  his  father's  death  he  sent  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  de- 
tained nim  in  strict  confinement  Demetrias, 
tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to  his  Kfe 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  294  B.  C.  According  to 
some,  Demetrius  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Phi- 
ladelphus, and  enriched  his  library  at  Alexan* 
dria  with  900,000  volumes.  Ail  the  works  of 
Demetrius,  on  rhetoric,  history,  and  eloquence, 
are  lost  The  last  edition  of  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  attributed  improperly  to  him,  is  that  of 
Glasgow,  8vo.  1743.  Diog.  in  viiA. — Cie,  m 
BfiU,  4*  d€  OJic—IHiU.  in  BzU. VUI.  A 
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^iiie  piiilo0qpher,  discq^le  of  ApaHanius  Th)r- 
aneiis,  in  the  age  of  Cali^g^ula.  The  emperor 
wished  to  gain  the  philosopher  to  his  interest  br 
a  large  present:  bat  Demetrius  refused  it  with 
indignation,  and  said,  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe 
me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.  Vespasian  was 
displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him 
to  an  island.  The  cynic  derided  the  punish- 
ment, and  bitterljr  inveighed  against  tne  em- 
peror. He  died  in  a  great  old  ace ;  and  Se- 
neca observes,  that  nature  had  omugJU  him 
fortk^  to  show  mankind  tkaian  exaiUd  genius  can 
live  securely  wUumi  being  corrupted  &f  the  vices 
of  theswmmndingvjorUL    Senec, — Pkilostr,  in 

ApoU. DL  A  writer,  who  published  a  his- 

torv  of  the  irruptions  or  the  Gkiuls  into  Aiiia. 

Dbmoc^dbb,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cn>> 
tona,  son  of  Calliphon,  and  intimate  with  Poly- 
crates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  Sa- 
mos  toDarius,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  ac<iuired 
great  riches  and  much  reputation  by  caring  the 
King's  foot  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He  was 
sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy  by  the  king,  and  fled 
away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  tne  daugh- 
ter of  the  wrestler  Milo.  jElian.  V,  B.  8,  c. 
IS.—BBrodot.  3,  c.  134.  Ac. 

Dl^dcHlRXs,  I.  an  Athenian,  sent  with  some 
of  his  coontrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
kin^  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them 
audience;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  he 
could  do  to  please  the  people  of  Athens,  De- 
moehares  relied, "  Hang  yourself."  But  Phil- 
,ip  mildly  dismissed  them,  and  bade  them  ask 
tneir  countrymen,  which  deserved  most  the  ap- 
pellation of  wise  and  moderate,  they  who  save 
such  ill  language,  or  he  who  received  it  without 
any  signs  of  resentment?  Senec.  de  Ira,  3.— 
jBlian.  K  R  3.  7,  8,  13.— CiV;.  in  Brut.  3,  de 
Orat»  2.*— IL  A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed 
a  comedy  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.    Plut,  in 

Bern. IIL  A  statuary,  who  wished  to  make  a 

statue  of  moant  Athos.  VUruo. IV.  A  gen- 
eral of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.  0.36.  « 
DfiMdcRiTDs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  ana  returned  home  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abdera, 
which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral  the 
man  who  nad  reduced  himself  to  indigence ;  and 
Democritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeated  before 
his  countrymen  one  or  his  compositions  called 
Diacosmus.  It  was  received  with  such  uncom- 
mon applause,  that  he  was  presented  with  500 
talents ;  statues  were  erected  m  his  honour ;  and 
a  decree  passed  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  He 
retired  to  a  ^larden  near  tne  city,  where  he  de- 
dicated his  ume  to  study  and  solitude ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  put  out  his  eyes  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  in- 
quiries. He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hip- 
pocrates was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  his  disorder.  The  physicianhad  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  De- 
mocritus, but  his  enemies  were  insane.  He  con- 
tinually laughed  at  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  told  Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  raise  her  from  the 
dead  if  he  could  find  three  persons  who  had  gone 
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through  life  without  adversitv,  whose  names  ha 
naight  engrave  on  the  queen^  monument  The 
kin^s  inquiries  to  find  such  persons  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  philosopher  in  some  manner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign.  He  taueht 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body; 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  try  his  forti- 
tude, dressed  themselves  in  a  nideous  and  de- 
formed habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the 
dead  of  ni^ht  with  whatever  could  create  terror 
and  astonishment.  The  philosopher  received 
them  unmoved ;  and  without  even  looking  at 
them,  he  desired  them  to  cease  making  them- 
selves such  objects  of  ridicule  and  fouy.  He 
died  in  the  109th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  361. 
His  father  was  so  rich,  that  he  entertained 
'Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as  he  was  marching 
against  Greece.  All  the  works  of  Democritus 
are  lost  He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taught  that  the  Milky-wa^  was 
occasioned  by  a  confused  li^ht  from  a  multitude 
of  stars.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  showed  himself  so  araent,  that  he 
declared  he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  works  of  nature  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds, 
and  tinged  them  with  various  colours;  he  like- 
wise dissolved  stones  and  softened  ivory.  Eu^ 
seb.  14,  c.  21.—Biog.  in  vitd.—^lian,  F.  B. 
4,  c  20.—Cic.  de  Finib,—Val.  Max.  8,  c  7.— 
Sirab.  1  and  15. 

DfiMODocHus,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Al- 
cinous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Bo- 
mer.  Od.  8,  v.  44.— P^.  do  Mas. 

DfiMON,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demosthe- 
nes. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a 
decree  that  Pemosthenes  should  be  recalled,  and 
that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to  bring  him  back. 

D£uOnax,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  hungry, 
he  entered  the  first  house  he  met.  and  there  sa- 
tisfied his  appetite.  He  died  in  his  100th  year. 
Demosthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Cleobule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
lus  fitther  died.  His  guardians  n^ligently  ma- 
naged his  afiairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest 
part  of  his  possessions.  His  education  was  total- 
ly neglected ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he 
made  m  learning^  he  was  indebted  to  his  indus- 
try and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Isaeus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
g[ave  an  earlv  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties against  nis  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate.  His  rising  tAlents  were^  however,  im- 
peded, by  weak  lungs,  and  a  difficultv  of  pro- 
nunciation, especially  of  the  letter  p ;  nut  toese 
obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  unwearied 
application.  His  abilities  as  an  orator  raised 
him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  was 
.soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  this  public  capacity  he  roused  his  country- 
men from  their  mdolence,  and  animated  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, bi  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  however, 
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DemoBthenes  betnyed  his  pusillanimity,  and 
saved  his  life  by  flight  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  declared  himself  warmly  against  his 
■on  and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  he  brand- 
ed with  the  appellation  of  boy ;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
orators,  Demosthenes  reminded  his  coontrymen 
of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which  delivered  their 
dogs  to  the  wolves.  Thoagh  he  had  boasted 
that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  tempt 
him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
a  small  ^Iden  cup  fh>m  Harpalns.  The  tu- 
mults which  this  occasioned  forced  him  lo  retire 
from  Athens;  and  in  his  banisbment,  which  he 
passed  at  Troezene  and  £;^ina,  he  lived  with 
more  effeminacy  than  true  heroism.  When 
Antipater  made  war  against  Greece,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was  publicly 
recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  from  M^ina.,  His  return  was  at- 
tended with  much  splendour,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  see  him  land. 
Uia  triumph  and  popularity,  however,  were 
short  Antipater  aud  Craterus  were  near 
AthetLs,  and  aemanded  all  the  orators  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  their  hands.  Demosthenes,  with 
all  his  aoherenw  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
in  Calauria ;  and  when  he  saw  tnat  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expirea 
cm  the  day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  celebrat- 
ed, in  the  fiOih  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour, 
with  an  inscription  translated  into  this  distich  : 

8i  tiH  far  menU  rebwTf  Vir  magne^fmssUj 
Chracia  non  Muceda  9U£cuJlhUsset  hero. 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful  ri- 
val among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  mo- 
del, and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These  two 
great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often  been  com- 
pared together ;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  They  both  ar- 
rived at  perfection ;  but  the  measures  by  which 
they  obtained  it  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  witn  pro- 
priety, by  his  rival  .fischines,  to  a  siren,  from 
the  melody  of  his  expression.  No  orator  can 
be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions 
of  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  nis  uncom- 
mon application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  ten  times,  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides,  that  he  might  not  only  imi- 
tate, but  possess  the  force  and  energjr  of  the 
great  historian.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
arethatofWolfius,folFrankof.  1604;  that  left 
unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that 
pnblished  in  13  vols.  8vo.  1720,  &c.  Lips,  by 
Reiske  and  his  widow.  PIM.  in  viid.—Diod. 
16.— Otc.  in  Oral.  Ac^Paus.  1,  c.  8, 1. 2,  c.  33. 
—II.  An  Athenian  general,  sent  to  succeed 
Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  attacked  Syracuse 
with  Nicias,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual 
After  many  calamities,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  his  army  was  confined  to  hard  labour. 
The  accounts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
are  various ;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  him- 
self, whilst  others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.    PhU.  in 

NU.^  Thuoffd,  4,  Ac,—Diod.  12. III.  The 
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thther  of  the  oratcMr  Demoathenes.  He  wn 
very  rich,  and  emploj^d  an  immeoM  number 
of  slaves,  in  the  DosinesB  of  a  swofd  coder. 
PImt.  in  Dem. 

DtMfLua,  a  tyrant,  who  tortored  tbeplulaBO- 
phcr  Zeno.    Plut.  <k  SUric.  Rt9, 

DeoDATUB,  an  Athenian  who  oppoacd  the 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

Dercyllidas,  a  general  of  Sparta,  celebrated 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine  different 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  fVeed  Chersonesos  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by  building  a  wall 
across  the  country.  He  lived  6.  C.  399.  Diod, 
\i.—Xenoph.  Hist.  Qrtzc.  1,  dtc. 

DiAGORAS,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teleclytus.  Prom  the  great- 
est superstition,  he  became  a  most  ancoaquer- 
able  atheist :  because  he  saw  a  man,  who  laid  a 
false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  per- 
jured himself,  go  unpunished.  His  great  im- 
piety and  blasphemies  provoked  his  countiynKn, 
and  the  Areopagites  promised  one  talent  lo  him 
who  brought  his  head  before  their  tribunal,  and 
two  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  abom 
416  years  before  Christ,    dc.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  e. 

23,  I.  8,  c.  37,  Ac— Fai.  Max.  1,  c.  1. IL 

An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a 
beautiful  ode,  still  extant,  which  was  written  in 
golden  letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw 
his  three  sons  crownea  the  same  day  at  Olympia, 
and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  Cie.  Tax.  5u 
—Phut,  in  Pel.^Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

DiALis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  firat  histi- 
tuted  by  J^uma.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Varro.  L.  L. 
4,  c.  15.— Zh'/myj.  ^— I,ir.  1,  c.  9a 

DiAftumnaAsis,  a  festival  at  Sparta,  in  honour 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name  «»p 
Tov  /lavivooy,  frafx  lehippinf^j  because  boys  were 
whipped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  These 
boys,  called  Bomonicse,  were  ori^nally  freebom 
Spartans ;  but,  in  the  more  delicate  ages,  tbev 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  generallv  of  a  slavish 
origin.  This  operation  was  performed  by  an 
oflicer,  in  a  severe  and  unfeelmg manner;  and 
that  po  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest 
stood  near  the  altar  with  a  small  light  statue  of 
the  goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  and 
insupportable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  mam 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.  The  parents  of  the 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either  by  fear  or 
groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  LaconisB 
education.  These  flagellations  were  so  severe, 
that  the  blood  gushed  in  proftise  torren^,  and 
many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the  whip  with- 
out uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying  any  narks  of 
fear.  Such  a  death  was  reckoned  very  honour- 
able, and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  mneh  so- 
lemnity, with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.  Some 
suppose  that  Lycurgus  first  instituted  it  Ores- 
tes first  introduced  that  barbarous  custom,  after 
he  had  brought  the  statue  of  Diana  Tauriea 
into  Greece.  There  is  another  trad  ition,  which 
mentions  that  Pausanias,  as  he  was  ofl^ring 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  he  en- 
gaged with  Mardonius,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  number  of  Lydians,  who  distm6ed  the  sa- 
crifice, and  were  at  last  nspdM  with  staves  n4 
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tfones,  tkt  caHj  weapons  with  which  the  Lace- 
temonians  were  provided  at  that  moment.  In 
commemoration  of  this,  therefore,  that  whipping 
of  bojrs  was  instituted  at  Sparta,  and  after  that 
the  Lydian  procession. 

Dluua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens.  Th^  received  their  name,  aro  m  6tos 
KM  nf{  aanSf  iTom  JupUer  and  misfortwnef  be- 
cause, by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
ol>tained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and  were 
delivered  frcmi  daagers.  During  'this  festival 
things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DicsAaciros.  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  or  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothine  remains  of  his  numerous  compositions. 
He  haa  composed  a  history  of  the  Spartan  re- 
public, which  was  publicly  read  over  every  year 
hy  order  of  the  magistrates,  for  the  improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth. 

DicBNEUS,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  by  his  instructions  soAened  the  wildness 
and  rusticitv  of  his  manners.  He  also  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  multitude,  that  they 
destroyed  all  the  vines  which  grew  in  tneir  coun- 
Ciy,  to  prevent  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the 
wme  occasioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they  might 
Aot  lose  the  benefit  of  them  after  his  death. 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  invested 
with  regal  authority.  This  officer,  whose  ma- 
gistracy seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  cho- 
sen during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  because  the  plebeians  re- 
fused to  enlist  if  they  were  not  discharged  from 
all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  tne  patri- 
cians, the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a 
new  magistrate, with  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power,  to  take  care  of  the  state.  The  dictator 
remained  in  office  for  six  months;  after  which 
he  was  again  elected,  if  the  affiiirs  of  the  state 
seemed  to  be  desperate ;  but  if  tranquillity  was 
re-established,  he  generally  laid  down  his  power 
before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  su- 
perior in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were 
subjected  to  him.  He  was  called  dictator,  be- 
cause dUtm^  named  by  the  consul,  or  pLoniam 
dUUs  ejus  parebat  popuhiSy  because  the  people 
implicitly  obeyed  his  command.  He  was  named 
by  the  consul  in  the  night,  vivA  voce^  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  recommended 
by  the  people.  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
aninst  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at  pleasure. 
He  punished  as  he  pleased :  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later  times. 
He  was  preceded  by  84  lictors,  with  the  fasces; 
during  his  administration,  all  other  officers  ex- 
cept the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  be  was  the  master  of  the  republic.  But 
amidst  all  this  independence  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  he 
was  alwajrs  oblii^ed  to  march  on  foot  in  his  ex- 
peditions; and  he  never  could  ride,  in  difficult 
and  laborious  marches,  without  previously  ob- 
taining ft  formal  leave  from  the  people.  This 
ofice*  to  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first 


ages  of  the  republic,  became  odious  by  the  per- 
petual usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Cssar ;  «nd 
alter  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  -consul  Antony,  passed  a 
decree,  which  for  ever  after  forbade  a  dictator 
to  exist  in  Rome.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elect- 
ed, chose  a.subordinate  officer^alled  his  master 
of  horse,  magister  equitum.  This  officer  was 
respectable,  but  he  was  totally  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  and'  could  do  nothing 
without  his  express  order,  thoueh  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of^using  a  horse,  and  had  the  same 
insignia  as  the  praetors.  This  subordination, 
however,  was  some  time  after  removed ;  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  invested  with  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was  also  cho> 
sen  for  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the  ple- 
beians were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it 
Titus  Latins  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A. 
U.  C.  253.  IHonys.  Hal.—Cic.  de  Leg,  3.— 
Dio.—Phd.  in  Pab.—Appian.  Z.-^Polyb,  3.— 
Palerc,  2,  c.  28.— -Lw.  1,  c.  23,  L  2,  c  18, 1. 4, 
c.  57, 1.  9,  c.  38. 

DicTTs,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idomeneus 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  sujmosed  that  he  wrote 
a  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  that  at 
his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb, 
where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monument  where 
he  had  been  buried.  This  convulsion  of  the 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
dition is  deservedly  deemed  fabulous ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  now  extant 
as  the  composition  of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  com- 
posed in  the  15ih  century,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  falsely 
attributed  to  one  of  the  followers  of  Idomeneus. 
The  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia, 
4(o.  Mediol.  1477. 

DiDu  Lex,  de  SwnptibuSj  by  Didius,  A.  IT. 
C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended 
public  festivals  and  entertainments,  and  limit 
the  number  of  guests  which  generally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  received 
guests  in  these  festive  meetings,  but  the  guests 
themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Pannian  laws. 

Droros,  I.  a  governor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

Sertorius.    Pl%U.  in  Sett. II.  A  man  who 

brought  Caesar  the  head  of  Pompey 's  eldest  son. 

Pl'ui. III.  A  governor  of  Britain,  under 

Claudias. IV.  Julianus,  a  rich  Roman,  who, 

after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  empire 
which  the  praetorians  had  exposed  to  sale,  A.  D. 
If)^.  His  great  luxurv  and  extravagance  ren- 
dered him  odious ;  ana  when  he  refascd  to  pay 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  for  the  impe- 
rial purple,  the  soldiers  revolted  a^inst  him,  and 
put  nim  to  death,  after  a  short  reign.  Severus 
was  made  emperor  afler  him. 

DIdo,  called  also  Elissa,  a  daughter  of  Belus, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichaeus,  or  Sichar- 
bas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of  Hercules. 
Pygmalion, who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  T^e 
after  Belus,  murdered  Sichaeus.  to  get  | 
sion  of  the  immense  riches  whien  he  i 
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•ad  Dido,  diacoQsolate  tot  the  loss  of  a  hasband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  ()uest  of  a  settle- 
ment, with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  became  odious.  According 
to  some  accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the 
riches  of  her  husband,whichPrgmalioii  so  greai- 
\y  desired;  and  by  that  artince  compelled  the 
snips  to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of 
the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sicnsos!  A 
storm  drore  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 
could  be  covered  by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs. 
Upon  this  piece  or  land  she  buDt  a  citadel  call- 
ea  Bvrsa,  (Vid.  Byrsa^)  and  the  increase  of 
poiNilation,and  the  rising  commerce  among  her 
suDiects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlar^  her  city 
ana  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions.  Her 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise, 
gained  her  many  admirers }  and  her  suojects 
wished  to  compel  her  to  mary  larbas,  king  of 
Blauretania,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dread- 
ful war.  Dido  begged  three  months  to  give  her 
decisive  answer;  and  during  that  time  she  erect- 
ed a  fuueral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichseus,  to 
whom  she  haa  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile 
in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action  obtafned  the  name  ojT  Dido,  valiant 
wonutn^  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
s^idden  departure  of  Maeas,  of  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  fiction  repre- 
sents £neas  as  living  in  tne  age  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  300years. 
Dido  left  Phoenicia  247  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  the  age  of  £neas,  that  is,  about  953 
years  B.  C  Tnis  chronol(Mncal  error  proceeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poets,  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace : — 

*'  AvlftTnan  segnerey  out  sUn  c&nveniejUiafitige," 

While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiftil  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  iBneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  be  at  the 
same  time  gives  aA  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that  their 
mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  veir  first 
foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a 
more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido,  after 
her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by  her  sub- 
jects. JusUfk,  18,  c.  4,  iLC—Paterc.  1,  c.  6. — 
Virg.  Mn.'^OvU.  Met,  14,  fab.  %—B6r(nd. 
%—Appian.  Akx. — Oros.  4. — Berodian. — 
Dionys.  Hal. 

Dlnf  MDs,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  sumamed 
X«Xwirr<poc,  flourished  B.  C.  4D.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
editions  of  his  commentaries  are,  that  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  Vennt.  apud.  Aid.  1528,  and  that  of  Paris, 
8vo.  1530. 

DiENECEs,  a  spartan,  who.  upon  hearing, 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Pei^ 
sians  were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
should  fight  m  the  shade.    Berod&t,  7.  c  326. 

DDriacBDi,  aOreek  orator,  son  of  Sostratns, 
426 


and  discipto  to  Theophraam^  at  At]i€Q&  H« 
acouired  much  money  by  his  compositions,  and 
sunered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Atheniana,  307  B.  C.  Of  64  of  his  ora* 
tions,  only  three  remain.  Oie.  de  OraL  2,  c  53. 

DncdcaiBfii,  an  architect,  who  finished  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Bphesoa,  after  it  had  beok 
burnt  by  Erostratus. 

DiNdcRiTES,  I.  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athoa 
in  the  form  of  a  statue,  bedding  a  ci^  in  oDe 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  basin,  into  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  mountain  should  empty  them- 
selves. This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  too 
chimerical,  but  he  employed  the  talents  of  the 
artist  in  building  and  oeautifying  Alexandria. 
He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of  Aish 
noe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue  of  the 
oueen  by  means  of  loadstones.  His  death,  and 
tnat  of  his  royal  patron,  .prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  would  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  ftiture  ages.    PUn.  7,  c.  Tt^-^Matr- 

eeU.  22,  c.  40.— Pte<w  tn  Akz. IL  A  Me&- 

senian,  who  behaved  with  great  effeminacy  and 
wantonness.  He  defeated  Philopoemen,  and 
put  him  to  death  B.  C.  183.    PUU.  in  Flam. 

Dinol5chu8,  a  Syracusan,  who  composed  14 
comedies.    jElian.  de  Anim,  6,  c.  S2l 

DiNON,  the  father  of  Clitarchns,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander's  ase.  He  is 
esteemea  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C.  ^fip. 
in  Ctmon.-'PUU.  in  Alex. — Diog. 

Di5cLBA,  festivals  in  the  spring  at  Megara, 
in  honour  of  Diocles,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. There  was  a  contention  on  his  tomb^ 
and  the  youth  who  gave  the,  sweetest  kiss  was 
publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland.  Theocritus 
has  described  them  in  his  12  IdyU,  v.  27. 

Diocles.  L  a  ^neral  of  Athens,  ftc  Pdfon, 

5. 11.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens.^— IIL  An 

historian,  the  first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Romans  and  the  fab- 
ulous nistory  of  Romulus.    Plut.  im  Ram. 

IV.  One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  the 
citadel  of  Corinth  by  Archelaus,  Ac  Polfon.  6. 

DioclbtiAnus,  I.  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius)  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  first  a  common 
soldier,  and  by  merit  and  success  he  gradnallv 
rose  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and,  at  the  death 
of  Numerian,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  his  high  station  he  rewarded  the  vir- 
tues and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  armj, 
by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  I^ 
created  two  subordinate  emperors,  Constantins 
and  Galerins,  whom  he  called  Oesars,  whilst 
he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the  su- 
perior title  of  Angushu.  Diocletian  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  military  virtues :  and  though 
he  was  naturally  unpolished  by  education  and 
study,  ^et  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing with  true  genius.  His  cruelty,  however, 
against  the  followers  of  Christiani^  has  been 
deservedly  branded  with  the  appellation  of  un- 
bounded tyranny  and  insolent  wantonness.  Af- 
ter he  had  reigned  21  years  id  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, he  publicly  abdicated  the  crown  at  Nico- 
media,  on  the  first  of  May,  A.  D.  304,  and  re- 
tired to  a  private  station  at  Salona.  Mnximian, 
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liis  Od&eagQe^bllowed  his  example,  bat  not  from 
Voluntary  choice ;  and  when  he  some  time  after 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
«nd  persuade  him  to  reaasome  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, ne  received  for  answer,  that  Diocletfon  took 
now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his  little  garden, 
than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a  palace  when  his 

E[)wer  was  extended  over  ail  the  earth.  He 
ved  nine  years  after  his  abdication,  in  &e  great- 
est securitv  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died 
in  the  68th  ^ear  of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the 
first  80verei]|n  who  voluntarily  resigned  his 
iwwer ;  a  i^ilosophical  resolution,  which,  in  a 
later  afe,  was  imitated  tiy  the  emperor  Charles 
the  fifth,  of  Germany. 

DidDORCs,  I.  an  historian,  sumamed  SieuluSf 
because  he  was  bom  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Egypt.  Persia.  Syria,  Media,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Oartnage,  which  was  divided  into  40 
books,  of  which  only  15  are  extant,  with  some 
few  firarments.  This  valuable  composition  was 
the  work  of  an  accurate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said 
that  be  visited  an  the  places  of  which  he  has 
made  mention  in  his  history.  It  was  the  labour 
of  90  yeais,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  con* 
aidered  as  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  compi- 
lation from  Berosus,  Timaeus,  Theopompns, 
Callisthenes,  and  others.  The  author,  however, 
is  too  credulous  in  some  of  his  narrations,  and 
often  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is 
neither  elegant  nor  too  laboured ;  but  of  great 
simplicity  and  unaffected  correcmess.  He  often 
dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and  tri- 
fling incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and 
sometimes  passed  over  in  sOence.  His  manner 
of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman 
t»>nsu]s.  willbe  found  very  erroneous.  The  his- 
torian flourished  about  44  years  B.  C.  He  spent 
much  time  at  Rome  to  procure  information  and 
authenticate  his  historical  narrations.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Wesselinff,  2  vols, 
fol.  Amst.  1746. ^IL  A  stoic  philosopher,  pre- 
ceptor to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  house 
of  nis  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  or  Greek  literature.    Cic.  in  Brul. 

DfSofiNEs,  I.  a  celebrated  cynic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  oanished  f^om  his  country  for  coin- 
ing false  money.  Prom  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of  An- 
tisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cynics. 
Antisthenes,  at  first,  refused  to  admit  him  into 
his  house,  and  even  struck  him  with  a  stick. 
Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and  said, 
Strike  me,  Antistnenes.  but  never  shall  you  find 
«  stick  snmcientlv  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence  while  there  is  any  thing  to  be  learnt, 
any  information  to  be  gained  from  your  conver- 
sation and  acquaintance.  Such  firmness  re- 
commended him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  hectime 
bis  most  devoted  pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in 
the  garment  which  distinguished  the  cynics, 
and  walked  about  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his 
head,  which  served  him  as  a  house  and  a  place 
'**'  repose.     Such  sin^larity,  joined  to  the 
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greatest  contempt  for  nches,  soon  gained  him 
reputation;  and  Alexander  the  Great  conde- 
scended to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub.  He 
asked  Diogenes  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which 
be  could  gratify  or  oblige  him.  Get  out  of  my 
sunshine,  was  the  only  answer  which  the  phi- 
loMpkergave.  Such  an  independence  of  mind 


so  pleased  the  monarch,  that  he  torhad  to  his 
courtiers,  and  said,  "  Were  J  nei  AUxamder,  I 
W9uld  wish  to  be  Diogenes**  He  was  once  sold 
as  a  slave ;  but  his  ma^animity  so  pleased  his 
master,  that  he  made  him  the  preceptor  of  his 
children  and  the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After 
a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  misery  and  indigence, 
he  died  B.  C.  324,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

II.  A  sioic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chry- 

sippus.  He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  with  Cameades  and  Cri- 
tolaus,  155  years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most 
exemplary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Antiochus^  king  of  Syria, 
for  speaking  dtsreroectftilly  of  his  family  in  one 
>of  his  treatises.    i^iUil.  1,  o.  l.-^Athen.  5,  c. 

11.— C££.  de  Ofie,  3,  c  51. ^IIL  Laertius,  an 

Epicurean  philosopher,  bom  in  Cilicia.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  books, 
still  extant  This  work  contains  an  accurate 
account  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is 
replete  with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular 

rions.  It  is  compiled,  however,  without  any 
,  method,  or  precision,  though  much  neat- 
ness and  conciseness  are  observable  through 
the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography,  the 
author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  Potamon,  of 
Alexandna.  Dio^nes  died  A.  D.  SOS.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibo- 
mius,  9  vols.  4to.  Amst  1693,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo.  1759. 

DioGNETOS,  a  philosopher  who  instructed 
Marcus  Aurelius  m  philosophy  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

DidM&DCs,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was 
king  of  JBtolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  JBneas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
valour  obtained  much  military  glory.  He  went 
with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  and  assisted  in  mur- 
dering Rhesus,  kins  of  Thrace,  and  carrying 
away  nis  horses.  At  his  return  firom  the  siege 
of  Troy,  he  lost  his  wav  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his  com- 
panion plundered  the  country,  and  lost  the  Tro- 
jan Palladium.    During  his  lo 


long  absence,  his 
wife  iEgiale  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  Di- 
omedes  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  cotmtry. 
He  came  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  has  heea. 
called  Magna  Greecia,  where  he  built  a  city, 
called  Argyripa,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Daunos,  the  King  of  the  country.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  accoraing  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  companions,  who,  in  the  excess  of  their 
grief,  were  changed  intobirds  resembling  swans. 
These  birds  took  flight  into  a  neighbouring 
island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  became  remarkable 
for  the  lameness  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  wnich  they 
shunned  all  other  nations.  They  are  called  the 
birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Dlo- 
medes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  men- 
tions at  Timavus.  Virg.  JEn,  1,  v.  756,  1. 11, 
V.  243,  Ac.'-Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  V^.^-ApoUod.  1, 
c.  8,  1. 3,  c.  r—H^gin,  fab.  97, 112,  and  113.— 
P««.  2,  c.  30.  . 

DioK,  I.  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinns,  far 
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moMfeUipywvruidabilitaes.  He  was  related 
to  UknjmoMf  and  often  advised  him,  togeilier 
wiUi  the  philosopher  Plato^  who,  at  his  request, 
had  oome  to  reside  at  the  tjraDt's  court,  to  lay 
aside  the  supreme  power,  uis  great  popularity 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant, 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  There  he  collect- 
ed a  numerous  force,  and,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
iny,  he  resolved  to  free  hisconntry  from  tyranny. 
Be  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two 
ships,  and  in  three  days  reduced  under  his  power 
an  empire  which  had  alreadv  subsisted  for  fifty 
years,  and  which  was  guanled  by  600  ships  of 
war,  and  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The 
tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power 
in  his  own  handsL  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  some  of  tne  friends  of  Dionysios.  He 
was,  however,  shamefully  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  called 
Callicrates,  or  Callipos.  354  years  belore  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  56tn  year  of  his  age,  and 
four  vears  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus. 
His  death  was  univetsally  lamented  by  the  Sjr- 
racusans,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 

memory.  Diod.  16. — C.  Nw.  inviUL II.  Cas- 

sius,  a  native  of  Nicsa  in  Bithynia.  His  father's 
name  was  Apronianus.    He  was  raised  to  the 

freatest  offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
*ertinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  unwea- 
ried application,  and  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Rome,  which  he  made 
public  in  80  books,  aflLer  a  laborious  employment 
of  12  years  in  composing  it.  This  valuable  his- 
torv  began  with  the  arrival  of  iBneas  in  Italy, 
and  was  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus.  The  34  first  books 
are  toUdly  lost,  the  20  following  are  mutilated, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last 
no*  In  the  compilation  of  his  extensive  history , 
Dion  proposed  tohimself  Thucydides  for  a  mo- 
<iel ;  but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  nar- 
rations are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned;  but  upon  the  whole  he  is  credu- 
lous, and  the  bigoted  slave  of  partiality,  satire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  a^^ins  the  republi- 
can principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols 
the  cause  of  Caesar.  Seneca  is  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  debauched  and 
licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion  flourished  about 
Die  230th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Reimanis,  2  vols. 

fol  Hamb.  1750. II L  A  famous  Christian 

writer,  surnamed  Chrysoxtom^  &c. 

DiONYBiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solemnity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by 
a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bac- 
chus is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greeks  are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated 
bv  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were 
observed  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  by  their 
celebration,  the  archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honoured 
with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  public  games. 
At  first  they  were  celebrated  with  great  simpli- 
city, and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
vac  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adom- 
430 


ed  with  a  vine  branch,  afUr  mhkik  fiittowttd  a 
goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  the  ^Xm.  The  wor- 
shippers imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions  ibe 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus.  They 
clothed  themselves  iniawnsidnSyfine  linen,  and 
nutres;  they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of 
ivy.  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Silenus.  Pan , 
ana  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth  manner  or  their 
dress  and  their  fantastical  motions.  Some  rode 
upon  a.sses,  and  others  drove  th^  goats  to  slaugh- 
ter for  the  sacrifice.  In  this  manner  both  sexes 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  the  hiUs 
and  country,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  in 
ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hide- 
ous shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  Evoe 
Bacche!  lol  lol  Evoel  lacchel  lobaccbe! 
Evohe  I  Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  called  Xuvo^poi,  who  carried  theXurv^r 
or  musical  van  of  Bacchus:  without  their  at- 
tendance none  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  god  is  often  called  Xtmrcr^f.  The  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable. 
The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Diomrsia  a^x'^^'^^'P'^y  ^  Limnae  in  Attica.  The 
chief  persons  that  officiated  were  fourteen  wo- 
men, called  ycpafoac,  venerable.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  archons,  and  before  their 
appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath,  before? 
the  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  bodywas  free 

from  all  pollution. The  greater  Dionysia, 

sometimes  called  avcr«  or  ra  Mr'  oov,  as  being 
celebrated  witkin  the  ciiy,  were  the  most  famous. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding.  The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  call- 
ed ra  KOT*  aypwt,  because  celebrated  inAecawk' 
trUf  or  Xifyaia,  from  Xi}»oc  a  wineoress,  were  to 
all  appearance  a  preparation  for  tne  greater  fes- 

tivals.    They  were  celebrated  in  autumn. 

The  Dionysia  ^pavf>oyia,  observed  at  Brattnm 
in  Attica,  were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  extrava- 
gance, and  debauchery. The  Dionysia  wk- 

rnX  I  a  were  observed  by  the  Athenians  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  Nyctelius.  It  was  unlawful  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  seen  or  done  during  the  cele- 
bration.  The  Dion3rsia  called  t^o^yia^  be- 
cause human  victims  were  oflered  to  the  god,  or 
because  the  priests  imitated  the  eating  of  rax 
fleshy  were  celebrated  with  much  solemnity. 
The  priests  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  by 
the  wildness  of  their  looks,  and  the  odditv  of 

their  actions,  they  feigned  insanity. The 

Dionysia  aoitaiiKa  were  yearly  observed  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  children  who  liad  been  instructed 
in  the  music  of  Philoxenus  and  Timotheus, 
were  introduced  in  a  theatre,  where  they  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by  entertaining 
the  spectators  with  songs,  dances,  and  diflTerent 
exhibitions.  There  were,  besides  these,  others 
of  inferior  note.  There  was  also  one  observed 
every  three  years,  called  Dionysia  rpiernpiwi,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  himself  in 
commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in 
which  he  spent  three  jrears.  There  is  also  an- 
other, celebrated  everjr  fifth  year,  as  mentioned 

by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes. AH  these 

festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Greeks  with  great  licentioos- 
ness,  and  they  contributed  much  to  the  cormp- 
tion  of  morals  among  all  ranks  of  people.  They 
were  also  introduce!  mto  Tuscany,  and  ftom 
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t&enoetoRone.  Aiaong  the  Romans  both  aexes. 
promiscuously  jomed  in  the  celebration  during 
the  darkness  of  night  The  drunkenness,  the 
^debauchery,  and  impure  actions  and  indu^en- 
ces,  which  soon  preyailed  at  the  solemnity,  call- 
ed aloud  for  the  mterference  of  the  senate;  and 
the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus  and  Gt 
Martins  PhlUppus,  made  a  strict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitious  forms 
of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and  pollu- 
tion which  was  practised  with  impunity  by  no 
less  than  7000  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  be- 
held with  horror  and  asUHiishment  by  the  con- 
suls; and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  ban- 
ished from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
They  were  again  reinstitnted  there  in  length  of 
time,  but  not  with  such  licentiousness  as  before. 
Eurip.  in  Baec—Virg.  JBn,  11.  V.  Vn.—Diod. 
4."-OvU,  Met,  3,  v.  533, 1. 4.  v.  391, 1. 6,  v.  587. 
DioNtsfus,  1st,  or  the  elder,  was  son  of  Hei> 
mocrotes.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  wars 
which  the  Syracusans  carried  on  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  takin?  advanta^  of  the 
power  lodged  m  his  hands,  he  made  hmiself  ab- 
solute at  S)rracuse.  To  strengthen  himself  in 
his  usurpation,  and  acquire  popularity,  he  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  recalled 
those  that  had  been  banished.  He  rowed  eternal 
enmity  against  Carthage,  and  experienced  va- 
rious successes  in  his  wars  against  that  republic. 
He  was  ambitions  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  brother  Theodorus  was  commissioned  to  go 
to  Olympia,  and  repeat  ihere  some  verses  in  his 
name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetical 
prizes.  His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and 
nis  poetry  was  received  with  groans  and  hisses. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  unsuccessful  at  Athens, 
where  a  poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to 
one  of  his  compositions.  This  victonr  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious, 
that  he  never  admitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his 
private  apartments  without  a  previous  examina- 
tion of  their  mrments.  He  never  trusted  his 
head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  benrd. 
He  made  a  subterraneous  cave  in  a  rock,  said 
to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a  human  ear, 
which  measurea  80  feet  in  height  and  250  in 
length.  It  was  called  the  ear  of  Uionysius.  The 
sounds  of  this  subterraneous  cave  were  all  ne- 
cessarily directed  to  one  common  tympanum, 
Vhich  had  a  communication  with  an  adjoining 
room  where  Dionysius  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  hear  whatever  was  said  bv  those 
whom  his  suspicions  and  cruelty  had  connned  in 
the  apartments  above.  The  artists  that  had 
been  employed  in  making  this  cave  were  all  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  for  fear  of  their 
revealing  to  what  jmrpcise  a  work  of  such  un- 
common construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
His  impietvand  sacrilege  were  as  conspicuous 
as  his  suspicious  credulity.  He  took  a  golden 
mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that 
the  son  of  Saturn  had  too  warm  a  covering  for 
the  summer,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he 
placed  one  of  wool  instead.  He  also  robbed 
iEsculapius  of  his  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died  of  an  indi- 
gestion, in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  368, 
alter  a  reign  of  38  yeaors.    Atithors,  however, 


are  divided  about  the  maimer  of  ids  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent  death. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invented  the  oite- 
vyUa,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infinite  service 
for  the  discharging  of  showers  of  darts  and  stonea 
in  the  time  of  a  siege.  Diod,  13,  14,  &c. — 
Justin,  90,  c.  1,  &c.— ;&MpA.  Hist.  Orae.— 
C.  Nep.  TiMol.'-PUd.  in  Diod, The  se- 
cond pf  that  name,  sumamed  the  youneer,  was 
son  of  Dionysius  the  1st,  by  Doris.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  brotheHn-law,  he  invited 
the  philosopher  Plato  to  his  court,  under  whom 
he  studied  tor  awhile.  The  philosopher  advised 
him  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power,  and  in  his 
admonitions  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Dion. 
Dionysius  refused  to  consent,  and  soon  after 
Plato  was  seized  and  publicly  sold  as  a  slave. 
Dion  likewise,onaccountof  his  great  popularity, 
was  severely  abused  and  insult  in  nis  family, 
and  his  wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Such 
a  violent  behaviour  was  highly  resented ;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  collected  some  forces  in 
Greece,  and  in  three  days  rendered  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  B. 
C.  357.  {Vid.  Dion.)  Dionysius  retired  to 
Locri,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  op- 
pression, and  was  eje<ited  by  the  citizens.  He 
recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  his  expulr 
sion ;  but  his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obl^ped 
him  to  abandon  the  city.  He  fled  to  Corinth, 
where,  to  support  himself,  he  kepi  a  school,  as 
Cicero  observes,  that  he  might  still  continue  to 
be  tyrant;  and  as  he  could  not  command  over 
men,  that  he  might  siiU  exercise  his  power  over 
boys.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  an  excess  of 
joy  when  he  heard  that  a  traged^r  of  his  own 
composition  had  been  awarded  with  a  poetical 
prize.  Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as  his  fatber,  but 
he  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  retaining 
his  power.  This  was  seen  and  remarked  by  the 
old  man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  son  attempting 
to  debauch  the  wives  of  some  of  his  subjects, 
asked  him,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so 
brutal  a  part  in  his  younger  days?  No,fanswered 
the  son)  necause  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son,  (replied  the  old  man,)  never  shalt 
thou  be  the  father  of  a  king.  Jvslin.  21,  c.  1, 
2,  &c.—Diod.  15,  &.c.-^jElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  8. 
—QtLintU.  8,  c.  ^.—C.  Nep.   in  Dion. — Cic. 

Thtsc.  5,  c.  9. III.  An  historian  of  Bali- 

camassuSf  who  left  his  country  and  came  to  re- 
side at  Rome,  that  he  mi|:ht  carefully  study  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers^  whose  composi- 
tions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed 
an  acqunintance  with  all  the  learned  of  the  age, 
and  derived  much  information  ftom  their  com* 
pany  and  conversation.  After  an  unremitted 
application  during  24  years,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Roman  antiquities,  in  20  books,  c^ 
which  only  the  11  first  are  now  extant,  nearly 
containing  the  account  of  312  years.  His  com- 
position has  been  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients 
as  well  asthe^c^ems  for  t|ie  easiness  of  his 
style,  the  fidelity  of  his  chronology,  and  the  Ju- 
dicionsness  of  his  remarks  and  criticism.  Like 
a  fhithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totallv 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  flu 
and  ^race  the  pages  of  both  his  predecesson 
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and  folkivea.  To  tine  merits  of  the  elegant  I 
historian,  Dionvsiiis,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
treatises,  has  a^  added  the  equal^  respecta^ 
ble  character  of  the  eloquent  orator,  the  critic, 
and  the  politician.  He  lived  during  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  30  years 
Defore  the  Christian  era.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  3  vols.  fol.  1704, 
and  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols.  870.  Lips.  1774. 

^IV.  A  tyrant  of  Heradea  in  Pontus,  in  the 

affe  of  Alexander  the  Qreat.  After  the  death 
of  the  conqueror  and  of  Perdlccas,  he  married 
Amestris,  the  niece  of  king  Darius,  and  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king.  He  was  of  such  an  im- 
eommon  corpulence  that  he  never  exposed  his 
person  in  public ;  and  when  he  gave  audience 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  he  always  placed  him- 
self in  a  chair,  which  was  conveniently  made 
to  hide  lus  &ce  and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  When  he  was  asleep  it  was  impos- 
sible to  wake  him  without  boring  his  flesh  with 
pins.  He  died  in  the  S5th  year  of  his  age.  As 
nis  leign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  pqpu- 
iaritynus  death  was  severely  lamented  by  his 
subjects.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  appointed  his  widow  queen  resent^— V. 
A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age,  called  PeriegeUs. 
He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geographical  treatise 
in  Greek  hexameters,  still  extant  The  best 
edition  of  his  treatise  is  that  of  Henrv  Ste- 
]^ens,  4ta  1577,  with  the  scholia,  and  tbat  of 

HUl,  8vo.  Lond.   1688. VL   A  Christian 

writer,  A.  D.  493,  called  AfV0p(Mrt^».  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vo)^. 

fol  1634. VIL  The  music  master  of  Epami- 

nondas.    C.  Nep. Vlll.  A  celebrated  critic 

Vid,  Longimtt, 

DidpOAMTUs,  I.  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenaxr  troops  in  the  service  of  Nee- 

tanebus,  Iring  of  Egypt.     Diod,  16. IL  A 

Greek  orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib. 

Gracchus.    Cic  in  Brut. III.  A  native  of 

Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  six  are 
still  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  in 
folio,  T0I06B,  167a  He  died  in  his  84th  year, 
but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Boine  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others 
tm^er  Nero  and  the  Antonines. 

DiosooaiDES,  L  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied  him- 
self to  study,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal 
herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  u  that  of  Sara- 

oenus,  fol.  Francof  1598. 11.  A  man  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  republic  of  Laceday- 
mon.    A  nephew  of  Antigonus.    Diod.  19. 

DioTiiu,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Plut.  in 
Symp. 

DiPHiLUB,  I.  the  contemporary  of  Menander, 
was  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus,  and  died  at 
Smyrna  in  Ionia.  His  comedies  were  celebrated 
for  their  wit,  sense,  and  pleasantness ;  though 
some  accused  them  of  occasional  dullness  and 
insipidity.    Plautus  took  his  Casina  from  the 

KAx^fvroc  of  Diphilus. II.  An  Athenian 

genera],  A.  U.  C.  311. ^IIL  An  architect,  so 

slow  In  finishing  his  works,  that  Diphilo  twdior 
became  a  proverb.    Cic.  ad  frai/r.  3. 

Dodofoa,  a  man  of  Tarentnm,  deprived  of  his 


mililaiy  dini^  bv  Philqi,  aott  of  AinyBlai^  lor 
indulging  iumself  with  hot  baths.    PoiftBm.4u 

DonOmms,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oraclte 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Aocordin^ 
to  some  traditions,  the  temple  was  originally 
inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  ww> 
nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Ambroaia^ 
Eudora,  Pasiihoe,  Pytho,  Plexanre,  C^NraoiSy 
Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages,  the  oracle» 
were  always  delivered  bv  three  old  womeii, 
which  custom  was  first  estakbUshed  when  Jnpiter 
enjoyed  the  companjr  of  Dione,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  receive  divine  honours  in  his  temple 
at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people 
of  Greece  who  received  their  oracles  at  Dodooa 
from  men,  for  reasons  which  Si/rabo  1»  9,  fulljr 


explau 

DoLABEiXA,  (P.  CoaN.)  L  a  Roman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  dvii 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  fiunons 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  lus  patron,  though  M.^  An- 
tony, his  colleague,  opposed  iL  After  the  death 
of  J.  CsBsar,  he  received  the  government  of  Sy- 
ria as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  his  viewi^ 
and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  for  the  aasas- 
siuation  of  Trebonius,  one  of  Csesar's  murder- 
er^ was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic  of 
Rome.  He  was  besieged  mr  Cassius  m  Laodi- 
cea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  lolled 
himself,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  a  small  stature,  which  gave  occasion  to  his 
father-in-law  to  asK  him  once,  when  he  entered 
his  house,  who  had  tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his 

sword. II.    Another,  who  conooered  the 

Gauls,  Etrurians,  and  Boii,  at  the  lake  Vadi- 

monis,  B.  C.  283. The  family  of  the  Dola- 

bellse  distinguished  themselves  at  Rome^  and 
one  of  them  (L.  Com.)  conquered  fiiwirania, 
B.C.99. 

DdLON,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eimiedes,.  famooa 
for  his  swiftness.  Bein^  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  nighty  he  was  seixed  by 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  tliia 
sitiuition,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his  coun- 
trvmen,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  with  his  life. 
He  was  put  to  deatn  by  Diomedes,  as  a  traitor. 
Homer.  A.  10,  v.  314.— Ftr^.  JBm.  13,  r.  349,  Ac 
II.  A  poet     yid.  Susari^n, 

DoBUNicA,  a  daughter  of  Petronius,  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  valens. 

DoMmA  Lex,  de  Rdigumty  was  enacted  bjr 
Domitins  Ahenobarbixs,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
660.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing  priesB 
fjrom  the  college  to  the  people. 

Domni  LoNaiNA,aRoman  lady,  who  boasted 
of  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Domitian. 

DoMf-nlNus,  Titus  Flavins,  son  of  Vespasian 
and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  emperor  of 
Rome  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Titus,  whom^ 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  destroyed  by 
poison.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  cruel, 
and  gave  way  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  in- 
dulgences. He  commanded  himselfto  be  called 
God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  woe 
presented  to  him.  He  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day  in  catching  flie8,and  killing  them  with 
a  bodkin:  so  that  it  was  wittily  answered  hj 
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Vjlttiis  to  a  person  who  asked  him  -who  was  with 
the  emperor^  Nobody,  not  eren  a  fly.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  Domitian  became  sus- 
picions, and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the 

^  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so  distrust- 
ful, even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a  wall  with 
shinmg  stone,  that  from  them  he  might  perceive, 
as  in  a  looking-glass,  whether  any  body  followed 
him.  All  these  precautions  were  unayailing; 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the,  8th 
of  September,  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age  and  the  15th  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  twelve  Caesars.  He  distinguished  himself 
for  his  love  of  learning;  and  in  a  little  treatise 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  hair,  to  prevent  baldness,  he 
displayed  much  taste  and  elegance,  according  to 
the  observations  of  his  biographers.  After  his 
death  he  was  publicly  deprived  by  the  senate  of 
all  the  honours  whicn  had  been  profusely  heap- 
ed upon  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left  in  the 
open  air  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral.  This 
disgrace  might-proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  terror  as 
well  as  to  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  that  au- 
gust body  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbqt  might 
be  most  conveniently  dressed.  At  another  time 
they  received  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  in- 
troduced into  a  large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  gUmmerine  tapers. 
In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number  of  coffins, 
on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
some  one  of  the  invited  senators.  On  a  sodden 
a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torch- 
es, and  after  they  had  for  some  time  terrified  the 
guests,  they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Sucii 
were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  first  pan  of  his  reign,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  father  of  hispeople  and  the  restorer  of 
learning  and  liberty.  Suet,  in  vUcL.—Eutrap.  7. 

DoMiTiLLA,  I.  (Flavia,)  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  and  II  years  after  Domitian. 

II.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by 

whom  she  was  banished. 

DoMiTius  DoMTprANUB,  I.  a  general  of  Dio- 
cletian in  Egypt  He  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
§le  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  supported  the 
ignity  of  emoeror  for  about  two  years.  He  died 

a  violent  death. II.  Lucius.     Vtd.  JBnobar- 

bus. III.    Cn.  -fflnobarbus,  a  Roman  consul, 

who  conquered  Bituitus  the  Oaul,  and  left  20,000 
of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  3000 
prisoners.-' — IV.  A  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and 

his  melancholy  disposition. V.  A  Roman 

who  revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  forced  Pom- 
pey  to  fight  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ridicule. 

VI.    The  father  of  Nero,  famous  for  his 

cruelties  a.nd  debaucheries.    Suet,  in  Ner. 

Vn.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  conquered 
the  AUobroges.  Plv;t. ^VIII.  A  consul,  dur- 
ing whose  consulate  peace  was  concluded  with 

Alexander  king  of  Epirus.    Idv.  8,  c.  17. 

IX.  A  consul  under  Califirula.  He  wrote  some 

few  things  now  lost. X.  A  Latin  poet,  called 

also  Marsus,  in  the  age  of  Horace.    He  wrote 
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for  little  besides  their  uv- 

ielTcacy.    Ovid,  de  PotU.  4,  el.  16,  v.  6. XI. 

Afer,  an  orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  Uointil- 
ian.  He  disgraced  his  talents  by  bis  adulation, 
and  by  practising  the  arts  of  an  informer  under 
Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He  was  made  a 
consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  59. 

DoNATos.  JEliub,  I.  a  grammarian  who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  353. II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia, 

a  promoter  of  the  Donatists,  A.  D.  311. III. 

A  bishop  of  Africa,  banished  from  Carthage  A. 
D.356. 

DoRso,  (C.  Fabius,)  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Grauls,  is- 
sued from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  besieged, 
to  go  and  ofier  a  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  offer- 
ed on  mount  Gluirinalis.  He  dressed  himself  in 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
the  statues  of  his  country  gods,  passed  through 
.the  guards  of  the  enemy  without  betraying  the 
least  signs  of  fear.  Wnen  he  had  finished  his 
sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the  capitol  unmolested 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  astonished  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  dia  not  obstruct  his  passage  or  moledt 
his  sacrifice.    Liv.  5,  c.  46. 

DORua,  a  son  of  Hellen  and  Orseis,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phthio- 
tis,  where  his  father  reigned,  and  went  to  make 
a  settlement  with  some  of  his  companions  near 
mount  Ossa.  The  countiy  was  called  Doris,  and 
the  inhabitants  Dorians.    Hsrodot.  1,  c.  56,  &c. 

DosiAOAS,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
in  the  form  of  an  altar  (fit>iiH)  which  Theocri- 
tus has  imitated. 

Draco,  I.  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
When  he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  he  made 
a  code  of  laws,  B.  C.  633,  for  the  use  of  the  cit- 
izens, which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were 
said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  By  them, 
idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
murder,  and  death  was  denoimced  against  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a  code  of  ri^ 
rous  laws  gave  occasion  to  a  certain  Athenian 
to  ask  of  the  legislator  why  he  was  so  severe  in 
his  punishments ;  and  Draco  ^ve  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smallest  transgression  had  appeared 
to  him  deserving  death,  he  could  not  mtd  any 
punishment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but 
they  were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their 
extreme  severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished 
them,  except  that  one  which  pnnished  a  murder- 
er with  death.  The  pofmlarity  of  Draeo  was 
uncommon,  but  the  gratitude  of  his  admirers 
proved  ftUal  to  him.  When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  he  was  received  with  repeated 
applause,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  respect  to 
their  lawgiver  by  throwing  garments  upon  him. 
This  was  done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco 
was  soon  hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the 
too  great  veneration  of  his  citizens.  PhU.  in 
Sol. II.  A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  mu- 
sic. M.  de  Music. 

Drancbs.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Drimachqs,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  ordered  a 
young  man  to  cut  it  off  and  go  and  receive  the 
money.  Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  gene- 
rosity so  pleased  the  Chians,  that  they  raised  a 
temple  to  his  memory  and  honoured  him  as  « 
god.    Atken.  13. 
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DnaLLA  LiTu,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus 
and  Aghppina,  iamous  for  her  debaucheries  and 
IkentiottiDeaB.  Her  brother  Caligula  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  ill- 
ncsi  he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  commanded  that  she  ahoold  succeed  him  in 
the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  38,  in  the 
flSd  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  survived  her  for  someiime. 

DaOso,  an  unskilftil  historian  and  mean  usu- 
rer, who  oUiffed  his  debtors,  when  they  could  not 
pay  him,  to  hear  him  read  his  compositions,  to 
draw  from  them  praises  and  flattery.  Harai. 
1,£M.8,T.86. 

DbCbus,  L  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania, 
who  made  himself  famous  by  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  in  the  provinces  of  lllyricnm  and  Pan- 
nonia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blow  which  he 

fave  to  Sejanus,  an  audacious  libertine,  proved 
is  ruin.    Sejanus  corrupted  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Drusus,  and  m  conjunction  with  her  he  caused 

him  to  be  poisoned  Ij  a  eunuch,  A.  D.  S3. 

II.  A  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  who 
enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  Tibe* 
rins.  His  enffttkj  S^anus,  however,  effected 
his  ruin  by  his  insinuations ;  Drusus  was  con- 
fined by  Tiberius,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment. 
He  was  found  dead  nine  days  after  his  confine- 
ment, A.  D.  33. IIL  A  son  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,  who  died  by  swallowinffa  pear  thrown 

in  the  air. IV.  An  ambitions  Roman,  erand- 

father  to  Cato.  He  was  killed  for  his  seditious 
conduct  PeUere.  1,  c  13. V.  Li vius,  fa- 
ther of  Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate  with  Bru- 
tus, and  killed  himself  with  him  after  the  battle 

of  Philippi.    Pattrc.  2,  c.  71. VI.  M.  Li- 

vins,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  renewed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  murdereu  as  he 
entered  his  house,  though  he  was  attended  with 
a  number  of  clients  and  Latins,  to  whom  he 
had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 

B.  C.  190.    CU.  ad  atr.  4,  c.  18. VII.  Nero 

Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia, 
adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was  brother  to  Ti- 
berius, who  was  afterwards  made  emperor.  He 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  against  the  Rhoeli  and  Vinde- 
lici,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  died 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  9.  He  left  three  children,  Germani- 
cus, Livia,  and  Claudius,  by  his  wife  Anton ia. 

Dion. Vin.  Cains,  an  historian,  who  being 

one  day  missed  tram  the  cradle,  was  found  the 
next  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hoxaae,  with  his 

fiice  turned  towards  the  sun. The  plebeian 

family  of  the  Drusi  produced  eiifht  consuls,  two 
censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  surname  of 
Drusus  was  given  to  the  family  of  the  Livii,  as 
some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Virg.  in  6.  Mn.  v. 
894,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious 
Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more  particularly 
because  the  wife  of  Augustus  was  ofthat  family. 
Ddillu  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillins,  a 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tribunes,  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  with- 
fliat  a  sufficient  cause.  Liv.  3,  c.  56.—— Anoth- 
er, A.  U.  C.  393,  to  regulate  what  interest 
ovight  to  be  paid  for  money  lent 
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DuiLUcs  Nkpos,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  pow- 
er of  Carthage,  B.  C.  960.  He  took  50  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a  naval 
triumph,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome. 
The  senate  rewarded  his  valour  by  pernuttii^ 
him  to  have  music  playing  and  torches  lighted, 
at  the  public  expense,  every  day  while  he  was 
at  supper.  There  were  some  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory,  and  there  still 
exists  a  column  at  Rome,  whicb  was  erected  on 
the  occasion.  Cic,  de  Senec-^TyicU.  Awn.  1, 
c.  13. 

DuMNoux,  a  powerftil  chief  among  the  .£dni 
Cat.  BeU.  0. 1,  c.  9. 

DuRis,  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  357.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agathocles  of 
Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  a  history  of 
Macedonia,  &c.    Sl^ab.  1. 

DouHviBi,  two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  first 
appointed  by  Tarquln  to  keep  the  Sybilline 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire.  These  sacred  books 
were  placed  in  the  capitoL  and  secured  in  a 
chest  under  the  ground.  They  were  consulted 
but  seldom,  and  only  by  an  order  of  the  senate, 
when  the  armies  had  been  defeated  in  war.  or 
when  Rome  seemed  to  be  threatened  hj  an  inva- 
sion or  by  secret  seditions.  These  priests  con- 
tinued in  their  original  institution  till  the  year 
U.  C.  9SS,  when  a  law  was  nroposed  by  the  tri- 
bunes to  increase  the  numoer  to  ten.  Some 
time  after  Sylla  increased  them  to  fifteen,  known 

by  the  name  of  Ctuindecemviri. There  were 

also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  Dutim- 
viri  j/erditellion^s  sive  r4ijnUUes.  They  were 
first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  for  trying  such 
a.«8  were  accused  of  treason.  This  office  was 
abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  complains 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune.  OrtU. 
pro  Rahir.  Some  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumviri, 
especial ly  wh en  there  were  two  together.  They 
were  first  created  A.  U.  C.  542.  There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
two  magistrates  called  Duumviri  mumdpalu. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  Centurions,  and 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.  They  were  sometimes 
preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their 
magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which 
account  they  have  been  called  Q^inqnennales 
magistraJtM, 

DvMNUs,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
conspired  with  manj  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
against  his  master's  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  Dymnus  stabbed  him.se]f  before 
he  was  brought  before  the  king.    Cwri.  6,  c.  7. 

DVBAUT.E8,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  insiiro- 
ted  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Celese.  Pants,  % 
c.  14. 

DraciNfiTus,  an  Athenian  archon.    Poms.  A. 


EnnSicfi,  a  festival  m  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Athens,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every 'lunar 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  laurel. 

There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name, 

celebrated  by  private  families  the  seventh  day 
after  the  birth  of  every  child. 
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EcHMainfi  a  Thessalian,  who  offered  yio- 
lence  to  PIusImis,  the  priestess  of  Apollo's  tem- 
ple of  Delphi  From  this  circamstaDce  a  de- 
cree was  made,  by  which  no  woman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  of  priestess  before  the  age  of 
fifty.    DiodL  4. 

EcBEMUs,  L  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
Dorians  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover  Pe- 
loponnesus under  Byllus.  Paus»  8,  c.  5. 11. 

A  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Aristomenes 
against  the  Spartans. 

EchbstrItus.  a  son  of  Agis  1st,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, who  sQcceeded  his  &ther,  B.  C.  105a  Ht- 
rodot.  7,  c.  904. 

EIetion,  I.  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  of 
seven  sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word 
BeUoneus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or  descend- 
ants.   Homer.  11.  12. II.  The  commander 

of  the  Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians under  Clytus,  near  the  Echinades. 
Diod.  18. 

EgnItu  Maximilla,  a  woman  who  accom- 
panied her  husband  into  banishment  under  Ne- 
ro, Ac.     Ta£it.  Ann.  15,  c.  71.  / 

EuiPHEBOLu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana 
the  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  tXm^,  and  offered 
to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the 
following  circumstance :  when  the  Phocians  had 
been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thessalians,  they 
resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  certain  Dei- 
phantus,  lo  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materials, 
and  bum  their  wives,children,and  effects,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  women,  who  de- 
creed Deipbantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they 
fired  the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemieS;  and 
fought  with  such  desDerate  fury,  that  thejr  toial- 
Iv  routed  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
In  commemoration  of  this  unexpected  success, 
this  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  was 
called  Elaphebolion  from  this  circumstance. 

ELEcraA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Argos.  She  fir^  incited  her  brother  Orestes 
to  revenge  his  father's  death  by  assassinating 
his  mother  Clytenmestra.  Orestes  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades,  and  she  became 
mother  of  two  sons^  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her 
adventures  and  misfortunes  form  one  of  the  in- 
teresting tra«redies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  By- 
fin,  fab.  l^—Paus.  2,  c.  l6.—jElian,  V.  B. 
\  c.  26,  Ac. 

Elkctryok.     VU.  Part  III. 

Elkusinia,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as  also 
by  the  Pbeneats,  Lacedaemonians,  Parrhasians, 
and  Cretans;  but  more  particularly  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Eumolpus, 
B.  C.  1356.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece ;  whence  it 
is  often  called  by  way  of  eminence  nwmipia,  the 
mysteries.  If  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance 
upon  his  headj  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  him.  Such  a  wretch  was  pub- 
licly put  to  an  ignominious  death.  This  lesti- 
vtl  Was  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proseipine ;  every 


thing  contained  a  mysteiy,  and  Ceres  hanelf 
was  known  only  by  the  name  of  ayJ«(a,  from 
the  sorrow  and  grief  (ay^)  which  sne  suffered 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  This  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  to 
all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess ;  and  if  anv  one 
ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  ignorance,  without  proi>er 
introduction,  he  was  immediately  punished  with 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
initiated  at  this  solemnity;  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred 
part  of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
accusations  which  contributed  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  The  initiated  were  under  the 
more  particular  care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore 
their  life  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more 
happiness  and  real  security  than  that  of  other 
men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted  during 
life,  but  it  extended  bevond  the  grave ;  and  they 
were  honoured  with  tne  first  places  in  the  Elf - 
sian  fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  m 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy.  Such  as  were 
guilty  of  murder,  though  against  their  will,  and 
such  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any 
heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  ine  Athe- 
nians suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  such  as 
were  members  of  their  city.  This  regulation, 
which  compelled  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux, 
to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  first  ages  of  the  mstitution,  but  af- 
terwards, all  persons,  barbarians  except^,  were 
freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were  divided  into 
greater  and  less  mvsteries.  The  less  were  insti- 
tuted from  the  following  circumstance:  Her- 
cules passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians 
were  celebratingthe  mvsteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done  because  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling 
to  displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athe- 
nians, another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  laws.  It  was  called  /ii«pa,  and 
Hercules  was  solemnlv  admitted  to  the  celebra- 
tion and  initiated.  These  less  mysteries  were 
observed  at  Agree  near  the  Hissus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place 
Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times 
the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatorjr  lo  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at  Agrae. 
This  purification  they  performed  by  keeping 
themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  during 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  offered 
sacrifices  and  prayers,wearmg  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, called  lauepa  or  ifitpa  and  having  under 
their  feet  Aio(  RoiJtoy,  Jupiter's  skin^  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  The 
person  who  assisted  was  called  i>ipavos  from 
Woip,  loaler^  which  was  used  at  the  purification, 
and  they  themselves  were  called,  ftwat^  {he  tni- 
tiaied.  A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  less 
mysteries,  thev  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them, 
from  which  they  were  called  t^poi  and  eirox>ra<, 
inspectors.  After  this  the  priest,  called  I«oo^av- 
Ttii^  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which 
they  readily  answered.  After  this,  strange  and 
amazing  objects  presented  themselves  to  their 
sight,  hideous  noises  and  bowlings  were  heard, 
and  iht  trembling  spectators  were  alanned  by 
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Bodda  and  dreaded  appariboDS.  This  was 
called  avrv^ia,  intuUion.  After  this,  the  ini- 
tiated were  dismissed  with  the  barbarious  words 
of  Moyi  o^a(.  The  garments  in  which  they 
were  initiated  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
efficacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. *  From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  the^ 
were  never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appropriated  for 
children  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  The  chief 
person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called 
Ixpo^yriK,  the  reveaUr  of  sacred  things.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  dur> 
ing  life ;  though  among  the  Celeans  and  Phlia- 
sians  it  was  limited  to  rhe  period  of  four  years. 
He  was  obliged  to  devote  nimself  totally  to  the 
service  of  the  deities ;  his  life  was  chaste  and 
single,  and  he  usually  anointed  his  body  vrith 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  ex- 
treme coldness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  natural  heat  The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants ;  the  first  was  called  ioa&vxoit  torch- 
bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The 
second  was  called  «i»pi?^,  a  cryer.  The  third 
administered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  otwi 

fitafui. This  festival  was  observed  in  the 

month  Badromion  on  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  15tn  till  the  33d.  During 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or 
present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a 
thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlawful  for  those 
who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a 
well ;  to  eat  beaas,  mullets,  or  weasels.  If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  was 
obliged  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  to  pay  6000 
drachmas.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to 
destroy  all  distinction  oetween  the  richer  and 
poorer  sorts  of  citizens.  The  first  day  of  the  cele- 
Dration  was  called  ayopyio; ,  assembly,  as  it  might 
be  said  that  the  worshippers  ftrat  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  aXait  fiwat,  to  the 
aea,  you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purity  themselves  by  bathing  in 
the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 
a  mullet,  were  offered  -,  as  also  barley  fVom  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
9«a,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
to  partake  of  Uiem.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  caX«- 
9(oy,  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  about  in 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  vaioc  Ai}/iifrep  Hail,  Ceres  I  After 
these  followed  women,  called  ir«ro^opo(,  who  car- 
ried baskets,  in  which  were  sesamum,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates, 
reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c.    The  fifth 

was    called    H    ruv    XafuraSiav  rifttpa,    the  torch- 

day^  becanse  on  the  following  night  the  people 
run  about  with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was 
usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
which  should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  mount  ^tna. 
The  sixth  day  was  called  Ituyog,  from  lacchus, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
his  mother  in  her  search  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  From  that  circumstance  his 
statue  had  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
Eleusis.  The  statue,  with  those  that  accompa- 
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Died  it,  cajled  laxx^Y^'^f  ^^^^  crowned  with 
myrtle.  In  the  way,  nothing  was  heard  but  sing« 
ing  and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  vota- 
ries danced  al(Xig.  The  way  through  which 
they  issued  from  the  city  was  called  I<^  Bits, 
the  sacred  toay ;  the  resting  place,  Itpa  opmn,  from 
a  Jig4ree  which  grew  in  the  neiji^hbourhood. 
Tney  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephi- 
sus,  where  they  derided  those  that  passed  by. 
After  they  had  passed  this  bridge,  they  entered 
Eleusis  by  a  place  called  ftwriim  uavios,  the  «ys- 
Hcal  entrance.  On  the  seventh  day  were  sports, 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a 
measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  been  first 
sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  day  was  called 
Ewibavptuv  mttpa,  because  once  JSsculapius,  at 
his  return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  repetiticm  of  the  less  mysteries.  It 
became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them 
a  second  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated,  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted. The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival 
was  called  n>ii  fivx»«<}  earthen  vessels,  because 
it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine, 
one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and 
the  other  towards  ine  west ;  which,  after  the 
repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were  both 
thrown  down ;  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the 
ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  was 
the  manner  of  celebraiing  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
obscene  and  abominable,  and  that  from  thence 
proceeded  all  the  mysterious  secrecy.  They 
were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  where  they  were  observed  with  the 
same  ceremonies  as  before,  though  perhaps  with 
more  freedom  and  licentiousness.  They  lasted 
about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  bv 
Theodosius  the  Qreat.  JElian.  V.  H.  12,  cA 
CU.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  li.—Paus,  10,  c.  21,  dec— 
Pint. 

Eleuth^ria,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Plataea 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  asserter 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Qreece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this: 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecmns  imder 
Pausanias  over  Mardonius,  the  Persian  £;eneral 
in  the  country  of  Plataea,  an  altar  and  statue 
were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had 
freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  further  agreed  upon,  in  a 
general  assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Anstides  the 
Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  every 
fifth  year  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  to 
celebrate  Eleutheria,  festivals  of  Uberfy.  The 
Platseans  celebrated  also  an  aniversary  festival 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
that  famous  battle.  There  was  also  a  festival  of 
the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samians.  in 
honour  of  the  ^od  of  love.  Slaves  also,  when 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which 
they  called  Eleutheria. 

Eliensis.  and  Eliaca,  a  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Phiedon  of  Elis,  who  was  ori^nally 
a  slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Alcibiades. 
Diof(.—Strab. 

Elissa.     Vid,  Dido, 

Elpinicb,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  who  mar- 
ried a  man  that  promised  to  release  iro«n  con- 
finement her  brother  and  husband,  whcun  die 
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taws  of  Athens  had  made  responsible  for  the. 
fine  imposed  on  his  ftither.    C  Nep.  in  Cm. 

Empeooclss,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  histo- 
rian of  AgrigentiuB  in  Sicily,  who  floorished 
444  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telaoges 
Che  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much  com- 
mended, in  which  be  spoke  of  the  varioos  bodies 
which  nature  had  given  him.  He  was  first  a 
girl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish, 
and  lastly  Empedocles.  His  poetry  was  bold 
andanimated,and  his  verses  were  souniversally 
esteemed,  that  the^  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  of  Homer  and  He- 
sidd.  Empedocles  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
humanity  and  social  virtues  than  for  his  learn- 
ing. He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  tyranny,  and  refused  to  become  the  sovereign 
of  his  country.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily, 
and  often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  the  pains  of  his  body  with  music.  It  is 
reported  that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of 
the  crater  of  iBtna  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some 
maintain  that  he  wisned  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  a  god,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  himself  into  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  fhistrated,  and  the  volcano,  by  throw- 
ing up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered  to  the 
world  that  Empedocles  had  perished  by  fire. 
Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
«ge,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 
Borat.  \j  ep.  13,  v.*  30.— Cic.  de  Orai,  1,  c.  50, 
Ac.—Diog.  in  viid. 

Ennius,  €L  This  poet,  who  has  generally  re- 
ceived the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
Roman  song,  was  a  native  of  Rudis,  a  town  in 
Calabria,  and  lived  from  the  year  of  Rome  516  to 
685.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia ; 
and,  if  Silius  Itahcus  may  be  believed,  he  served 
in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which,  in  the  year  538, 
followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he 
waged  in  that  island  against  the  favourers  of  the 
Carthaginian  cause.  After  the  termination  of 
the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve 
years  in  Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to 
Rome  by  Calo  the  censor,  who,  in  550,  visited 
Sardinia,  on  returnmg  as  questor  from  Africa. 
At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aventine 
hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner, 
havingonly  a  single  servant-maid  as  an  attend- 
ant. He  mstructed,  however,  the  patrician 
youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state. 
Bein^  distinguished  (like  -fflschylus,  the  great 
father  of  Grecian  tragedy)  in  ariM  as  well  as 
letters,  he  followed  M.Fu1vius  Nomlior  during 
his  expedition  to  iEtolia  in  564;  and  in  569  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city,  through  the 
favour  of  Ctuintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of 
his  former  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  pro- 
tected by  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  ac!companied  in  2AI  his  campaigns. 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  iSci- 
pio  Nasica;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  subsist- 
mg  between  them  has  been  characterized  by  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  their  successively  feign- 
ing to  be  from  home.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
intemperate  in  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
disease  called  Morbus  Articularis.  a  disorder  re- 
sembling the  gout,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age 


of  seveng.  just  after  he  had  exhibited  his  tnh 
gedy  of  Thyestes.  There  is  still  extant  an  epi- 
taph on  this  poet,  reported  to  have  be^m  writ- 
ten by  himself,  strongly  characteristic  of  that 
overweening  conceit  and  that  high  estimation  of 
his  own  talent,  which  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  chief  blenush  of  his  character  :— 

'  AspiciUf  O  civeSj  Mnis  JSnnt  imaginis  fomuim  • 
Htc  vestrum  panxU  maacwna  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  iaanimis  decoret,  neefumraJUifa 
FaxU — ewr?  v(^itovivusperaravvrilmJ 

To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which 
remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predeces- 
sors, not  only  in  poetical  genius,  but  m  the  art 
of  verification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  to  be 
studied  at  Rome.  Enmus  particularly  professed 
to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of 
Pythagorean  transmigration.  Accorain^Iy,  we 
find  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  many  imitations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the 
Greek  tragic  writers  whom  Ennius  has  chiefly 
imitated ;  and  indeed  it  appears  fh>m  the  fVag- 
ments  which  remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  ra- 
ther translations  from  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  on  the  siame  subjects  which  he 
has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  Th^  are 
founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Priam  and  Paris, 
Hector  and  Hecuba;  and  truly  Ennius,  as  well 
as  most  other  Latin  tragedians,  seems  to  have 
anticipated  Horace's  maxim:— 

'  Rectius  IliacuM  carmen  deducis  in  acttis^ 
Quam  si  prqferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.* 

The  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius^  and  of 
which  we  have  still  considerable  remams,  was 
his  Annals',  or  metrical  chronicles,devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war. 
These  Annals  were  written  by  our  poet  in  his 
old  age ;  at  least,  Aulus  Gtellius  informs  us,  on  ' 
the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  book 
was  finished  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
The  Annals  of  Ennius  were  partly  founded  on 
those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  ballads, 
which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori- 
gineSf  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts 
by  the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of 
Cato,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Nie- 
buhr  has  attempted  to  show,  that  all  the  memo- 
rable events  of  Roman  history  had  been  versi- 
fied in  ballads,  or  metrical  chronicles,  in  the  Sa- 
tumian  measure,  before  the  time  of  Ennius ; 
who,  according  to  him,  merely  expressed  in  the 
Greek  hexameter,  what  bis  predecessors  had 
delivered  in  a  ruder  strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  he  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Roman  poetry.  The  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  Phagelica,  is  curious,— as  one 
would  hardly  suppose,  that  in  this  early  age, 
luxury  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  culin- 
ary art  should  have  been  systematically  or  poet- 
ically treated.  All  that  we  know,  however,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  or  served 
up,  is  from  the  Apologia  of  Apuleius.  It  was, 
which  its  name  imports,  a  didactic  poem  on 
eatables,  particularly  fish,  as  Apuleius  testifies: 
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*->'  QU  Eittii  $deo  phageiica,  qo»  versibus9cri|K 
■it,  iniiiiiiierabilia  pisciam  genera  eDumerat, 
mm  icilirel  cnriose  cognorat/  It  is  well  known, 
uat  preYioos  to  the  time  of  Ennias,  this  sabject 
had  been  discussed  both  in  proee  and  verse  bj 
▼arioos  Greek  aathors.  and  was  particularly 
detailed  in  the  poem  of  Archestraius,  the  £^icn- 
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It  appears  from  a  pasaajp  of  Apuleius,  that  the 
work  of  Enniua  was  a  ducest  or  all  the  prerious 
books  on  this  subject.  Another  poem  of  En- 
nius,  entitled  Eptckarmiu,  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  work  of 
Epicharmus,  the  Pytha^rean,  on  the  Nature 
or  Things,  ia  the  same  manner  as  Plato  gave 
the  name  of  T^smmi  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Timieus  the  Locrian.  On  the  whole, 
tbe  works  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and 
interesting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry 
which  afterwards  opoied  to  such  perfection, 
than  estimable  from  their  own  intrinsic  beauty. 
This  applies  to  the  poetical  productions  of  En- 
nius; out  the  most  curious  point  connected 
with  his  literary  history  is  his  prose  translation 
of  the  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled, 
'Wa  Avav^f.  Euhemerus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  an  inhabitant  of  Messene, 
a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  Being  sent,  as  he  rep- 
resented, on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Cassan- 
der,  king  of  Macedon,  he  came  to  an  island 
called  Panchaia,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Pana- 
ra,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  TrvphiliaD  Jupi- 
ter, where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gister of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these,  he  mcified  Uranus,  his 
sons  Pan  and  Saturn,  and  his  daughters  Rhea 
and  Ceres ;  as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
who  were  the  ofispring  of  Satum.  According- 
ly, the  design  of  Euhemerus  was  to  show,  by 
investigating  their  actions,  and  recording  the 
places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that  the  my- 
thological deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  sods  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  haof  conferred  on  mankind.-— a  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  Meiners  and  Warbur- 
toa,  formed  the  grand  secret  revealed  at  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
translation  by  Ennius,  as  well  as  the  original 
work,  is  lost;  but  many  particulars  concerning 
Euhemerus,  and  the  object  of  his  history,  are 
mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
preserved  by  Eusebius.  Some  passages  have 
also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine ;  and  long 
qnotations  have  been  made  by  Lactantius,  in 
his  treatise  De  F\Usa  Religione.  These,  so  far 
as  they  extend,  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest 
and  purest  sources  of  mythological  history, 
though  not  mach  followed  m  our  modem  Panr 
ikeons. 

Entellus,  a  famoiLs  athlete  among  the  friends 
of  ^neas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryx,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  he  con- 

Snered  In  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises  in 
licily.     Virg.  JB».  5,  v.  387,  Ac. 
EpAMiNOirDAa,  a  fkmous  Theban,  descended 
firom  the  ancient  kings  of  Bceotia.    His  father's 
name  was  Polymnus.    He  has  been  celebrated 
tan  hif  private  virtiies  and  military  accomplish- 
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meats.  His  love  of  troth  was  so  great,  that  te 
never  disgraced  himself  by  falsehood.  Be 
formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendship 
with  Pelopidas.  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle. 
By  his  advice  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes  from 
the  power  of  LacetUBmoQ.  This  was  the  signal 
of  war.  Epaminondas  was  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Theban  armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lenetra,  about  371 
years  B.  C.  Epaminondas  made  a  proper  use 
of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered  tbe 
territories  of  LacedsBmon  with  50,000  men. 
Here  he  gained  mttov  friends  and  partisans ; 
but  at  his  return  U>  I'hebes  he  was  seized  as  a 
traitpr  for  violating;  the  laws  of  his  country. 
When  he  was  making  the  Theban  arms  vic- 
torious on  eveiy  side,  he  neglected  the  law 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  in  his  hands 
the  supreme  power  more  than  one  month,  and 
all  his  eminent  services  seemed  unable  to  re- 
deem him  from  death.  He  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  only  beg- 
ged his  judges  that  it  miffht  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  that  he  had  suffered  death  for  saving  bis 
country  from  ruin.  This  animated  reproach 
was  felt ;  he  was  pardoned,  and  investea  again 
with  the  sovereign  power.  He  was  successful 
in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and  aasMted  the  Eleans 
agaixLst  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hostile  ar- 
mies met  near  Mantinea,  and  while  Epanunon- 
das  was  bravely  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast, 
and  expired,  exclaiming  that  he  died  nncon- 
qnered,  when  he  heard  that  the  Boeotians  ob- 
tained the  victory,  in  the  48thvear  of  his  age, 
363  years  before  Christ.  The  Thebans  severely 
lamented  his  death ;  in  him  their  power  was 
extinguished,  for  only  during  his  life  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epaminondas  was  fniral  as 
well  as  virtuous,  and  he  refused  with  indigna- 
tion the  rich  presents  which  were  offered  to  him 
by  Artaxerxes,  the  kine  of  Persia.  He  is  re- 
presented by  his  biogrrapner  as  an  elegant  dancer 
and  a  skilful  musician,  accomplishments  high- 
ly esteemed  among  his  countrymen.  P&i/.  ts 
Parail.^C.  JVep.  in  viid.-^Xgnopk.  QtutsL 
Grac-^Diod.  Ib.^Polvb.  1. 

Ephet£,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athene, 
first  instituted  by  Demopboon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  rednoed  to  the  number  of  51 
by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first  estab- 
lished Uiem.  They  were  superior  to  the  Areop- 
agites,  and  their  privileges  were  ^reat  and  nu- 
merous. Solon,  however,  lessened  their  power, 
and  intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  or  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  it  was  required  that  their  manners 
should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lycur^s ;  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Theopompus,  B.  C.  7G0.  They 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  state, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  the  authority  of  the 
kin^,  and  even  imprison  them  if  guilty  of  irre|F- 
ularities.  They  fined  Archidamus  for  marry- 
ing a  wife  of  small  stature,  and  imprisoned  Affs 
for  hl<s  unconstitutional  behavionr.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  tribunes  of  tbe  people  at 
Kome,  created  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye«ver 
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Iht  libotief  9iid  ligiitfl  of  the  pcmlaee.  They 
had  the  manigemeiit  of  the  pamic  money,  and 
were  the  arbiteTS  of  peace  and  war.  Their  of- 
fice was  annual,  and  they  had  the  privilege  of 
conreningiproroeuing,  and  diaKlving  the  greats 
ei  and  less  aasembliea  of  the  people.  The  for- 
mer was  composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  in- 
habitants of  the  eity ;  the  latter  of  30,000  Lace- 
demonians, inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns 
and  villages.  C.  Ntv.  in  Pans.  Zr-Arittot. 
Pol,  8, 7. 

Eradaoa,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cumas 
in  iSolia,  about  363  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  disciple  of  Isocrates,  by  whose  advice  he 
wrote  a  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  battles  that  had  happened  be- 
tween the  Qreeks  and  barbarians  for  750  years. 
It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
now  lost    QuiiUU.  10,  e.  1. 

Epicharmus,  the  first  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account,  was  a  Syracusan 
by  birth  or  emigration.  It  was  about  Olymp. 
70th,  1,  B.  C.  500,— thirty-five  years  after 
Thespis  began  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  after  the 
commencement  of  Phrynichus,  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  iBschylus  as  a  tragedian,— 
that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  comedy  pro- 
perly so  called.  Before  him  this  department  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, noting  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs 
and  satiric  episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or 
consistency.  He  gave  to  each  exhibition  one 
single  and  unbroken  fable,  and  converted  the 
loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dialogue.  The 
subjects  of  his  comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  iheip,  were 
chiefly  mythological.  Tragedy  had,  some  few 
years  before  the  era  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to 
assume  its  staid  and  dignified  character.  The 
woes  of  heroes  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods  had, 
under  Phiyniehus,  become  its  favourite  theme. 
The  Sicilian  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  his  audi- 
ence, by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous  matter 
dressed  up  in  all  the  ^rave  solemnity  of  the 
newiv-invented  art  Discarding,  therefore,  the 
low  drolleries  and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the 
ancient  KUfioiiaj  he  opened  a  novel  and  less  in- 
vidious source  of  amusement,  by  composing  a 
set  of  burlesque  dramas  upon  the  usual  tragic 
subjects.  They  sueceedea ;  and  the  turn  thus 
^ven  to  comedy  long  continued;  so  that  when 
It  once  more  returned  to  personslity  and  satire, 
as  it  speedily  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  noets  were 
the  constant  objects  of  itsparody  ana  ridicule. 
The  great  chan^fes  thus  efiected  by  Epicharmus 
justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  inventor  of 
comedy.  But  his  merits  rest  not  here :  he  was 
distinguished  for  elegance  in  composition,  as 
well  as  originality  A  conception.  So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellencies,  that  Plato  terms 
him  the  first  of  comic  writers;  and,  in  a  later 
a^e  and  foreign  country.  Plautus  chose  him  as 
his  model.  The  playtt  or  Epicharmus,  to  judge 
from  the  fragments  stiU  left  us,  abounded  in 
afKithegms,  little  consistent  with  the  idea  we 
might  otherwue  have  entertained  of  their  na- 
tore,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  buff(x>neries 
whence  his  comedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of 
Aristophanes,  his  partially-extant  successor. 
Bat  Epicharmus  was  a  philosopher  «nd  a  Pytha- 
gorean.   In  the  midst  of  merriment  he  failed 


not  to  inculcate,  in  pithy  gnomn,  the  otherwise 
distasteftil  lessons  of  morality  to  the  gaj  and 
thoughtless^  and,  sheltered  by  comic  license,  to 
utter  ofiensive  political  truths,  which,  promu^ 
ged  under  any  other  circumstances,  might  have 
subjected  the  sage  to  the  vengeance  of  a  des- 
potic government  We  find  Epicharmbs  still 
composing  comedies,  B.  C.  485:  and  again  dQ> 
ring  the  reig[n  of  Hiero,  B.  C.  477.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  or  ninety-seven  years. 

Epicudes,  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  fhmily  of 
the  EunrsthcnidsB.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
bjT  his  brother  Cleomenes  3d,  in  the  place  of 
Agis,  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Spar- 
ta.   Paius.  3,  c.  9. 

Epicratbs,  was  a  native  of  Ambracia  in  Epi- 
rus,  and  the  imitator,  accordi  g  to  Athensus, 
of  Antiphanes.  He  made  Plato  the  subject  of 
his  ridicule ;  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment 
is  preserved,  where  the  disciplcb  of  that  phUos- 
opher  are  described  as  engaged  in  deep  dis- 
cussion over  a  cucumber 

Epictetus,  a  stoic  philosopher  ofHieropolis 
in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  the  freedman  or  Nero.  Though  driven 
from  Rome  by  I>omitian,  he  returned  after  the 
emperor's  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  Ad- 
rian and  Marcus  Anrelius.  Like  the  stoics,  he 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  he  declared  himself  strongly  against 
suicide,  which  was  so  warmly  adopted  by  his 
sect  Me  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  The 
earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  use,  was  sold 
some  time  after  his  death  at  3000  drachmas. 
His  Enchiridion  is  a  faithftil  picture  of  the  stoic 
philosophy ;  and  his  dissertations,  which  were 
delivered  to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian. 
His  style  is  concise,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
full  of  enei^  and  useful  maxims.  The  value 
of  his  compositions  is  well  known  ftom  the  say- 
ing of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who  thanked 
the  gods  he  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

Epiceraus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  bom  at  Oargetius 
in  Attica.  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  13,  when  his  pre- 
ceptor repeated  to  him  this  verse  from  Ue- 
siod.'T- 

Hro(  fttv  irpariaa,  j^aof  Yivir\  &C. 

In  ike  beginning  of  tkvf^s  tki  Chaos  was 
creaUdf 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it. 
To  thi<«  the  teacher  answered,  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  "  Then,"  says  the  youth, 
"  philosophers  nenceforth  shall  instruct  me.'' 
After  having  improved  himself,  and  enriched 
his  mind  by  travelling,  he  visited  Athens,  which 
was  then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the 
cynics,  the  peripatetics,  and  the  stoics.  Here 
he  established  himself,  and  soon  attracted  a 
number  of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gra- 
vity of  his  manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues. 
He  taught  them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
consisted  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  ftom 
sensual  gratification  or  ftrom  vice,  but  ftrom  the 
enjoyments  of  the  mind  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  phi* 
losophers  of  the  difierent  sects,  and  particularlir 
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l^  the  8toics.  When  Leontium,  one  of  hu 
femal^papis,  was  aocnaed  of  prostituting  hei^ 
self  to  her  master  and  to  all  his  disciples,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  fahtiiy  of  the  aoeosation 
hy  silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health 
wasat  last  impaired  by  continual  labour,  and  he 
died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  which  long  sub- 
jected him  to  the  most  excrutiating  torments, 
and  which  he  bore  with  nnparallelra  fortitude. 
His  death  happened  Sno  years  before  Christ,  in 
the  7U  year  ot  his  age.  His  disciples  showed 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  learned 
preceptor  by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
among  them.  While  philosophers  in  every  sect 
were  at  war  with  mankind  and  among  them- 
selves, the  followers  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect 
peace,  and  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship. 
The  day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  univer- 
sal festivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admi- 
rers gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amusement  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiqui- 
ty, Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings  de- 
serve attention  for  their  number.  He  wrote  no 
less  than  300  volumes  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius ;  and  Chrysippus  was  so  jealous  of  the 
fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  sooner  had  Epi- 
curus published  one  of  his  volumes  than  he  im- 
mediately composed  one,  that  he  might  not  be 
overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions. 
Epicurus,  however,  advanced  truths  and  argu- 
ments unknown  before ;  but  Chrysippus  said 
what  others  long  ago  had  said,  without  showing 
any  thing  which  might  be  called  originality. 
The  followers  o[  Epicurus  were  numerous  m 
every  age  and  country,  lus  doctrines  were  rapid- 
ly disseminated  over  the  world,  and  when  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  was  substituted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were 
undermined  and  oestroyed.  No  phildfiopher  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  eulogium,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  so  much  reproach,  because  his 
doctrines  were  calculated  to  divide  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the 
moral  constitution  of  society,  and  do  actually 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  contra- 
diction; but  moreover  because  the  opinions  of 
his  later  disciples,  and  still  more  their  conduct, 
deduced  from  one  of  these  contrary  intemreta- 
tions  of  his  dogmas,  have  been  too  generally  re- 
ceived for  those  of  Epicuruh  himself.  Diog.  in 
vitA.—jElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  24  and  ^.—Tusc.  3,  49,  de  finib.  -2,  c.  S2. 

Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
JEsculapius. 

fipiooNi,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Qrecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  The- 
ban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  vears 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Thersander; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcmseon,  the  son  of 
Amphiarans.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by  the 
Corinthians,  the  peo^e  of  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
and  Me^iara.  The  Thebans  had  enga^  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one 
coDunon  cause,  and  the  two  nostile  armies  met 
and  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  GUssas.  The 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans 
fled  to  Dlyricum  with  Leodamus  their  general, 
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while  others  retired  iato  Thcte,  where  toKf 
were  soon  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender.  In 
this  war  ifigialeus  alone  was  killed,  and  his  fi^ 
ther  Adrastus  was  the  onlf  person  who  cacaped 
alive  in  the  first  war.  This  whole  war,  ws  Pao- 
sanias  observes,  was  written  in  verse ;  and  Cal- 
linus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  veisei,  ascribes 
them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adqiU 
ed  by  many  writers.  For  my  part,  continues 
the  geographer,  I  own  that,  next  to  the  Diad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  poem.  Pom,  9,  c.  9  and  ^.—ApoUod.  1 
and  3. — Diod.  4.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans,  who^ 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  formed  connexiona 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

EpimbnIdes,  an  >epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem- 
porary with  Solon.  His  father's  name  was 
Agiasarchus,  and  hii$  mother's  Blasta.  He  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  by  those 
who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  While 
he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered 
into  a  cave,  where  he  fell  asleen.  His  sleep 
continued  for  40,  or  47,  or,  accoroing  to  Pliny^ 
57  years ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every 
object  so  considerably  altered,  that  he  scarce 
knew  where  he  was.  His  brother  apprized  him 
of  the  length  of  his  sleep  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  989  years. 
After  death  he  was  revered  as  a  god,  and  great- 
Iv  honoured  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  plague,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  many  good  and  useful  counsels.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  buiH  temples  in  the 
Grecian  communities.  CU.  de  JHv.  1,  c  34. — 
Diog.  in  vild.—Paus.  1,  c.  14.— Pint,  in  fiW.— 
Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  li.—Strab.  lO.^Plin.  7,  c  13L 

EpidcHUB,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epihpanbs,  (illuUrums,)  a  surname  given  to 

the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  surname 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lagids.    Strab.  17. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  iriio  was 
active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Onsen,  but 
his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  fhig- 
ments  which  theypreserve  than  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit.  Tne  only  edition  is  bv  Dionfs, 
Petaviwt,  3  vols.  Paris,  1633.  The  bi^op  died 
A.  D.  403. 

Epitadbs,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurgus,  which  forbade  laws  to  be  made.  Pimk 
in  Agul. 

Erasistratos,  a  celebrated  physician,  grand- 
son to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  which  An- 
tiochus  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents 
for  the  cure  by  the  fhther  of  Antiochut.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  physic 
He  died  B.  C.  967.  Vol.  Max,  5,  c.  7.— Pful. 
inDemetr. 

ERAToerH^NKS,  son  of  Aslaus,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedicated 
his  time  to  grammatical  criticism  and  philoso- 
phy, but  more  particularly  to  poetry  and  mar 
thematics.  He  has  been  called  a  second  Plato^ 
the  cosmographer,  and  the  geometer  of  the 
world.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  ok 
the  armillary  sphere.  With  the  instrumenis 
with  which  the  mimificence  of  the  Ptolemiea 
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Wpptied  the  library  of  Alexandria,  he  waseo- 
abled  to  measure  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  he  called  30 1-2  dej^rees.  He  also  mea- 
sored  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  determined 
the  extent  and  circumference  of  the  earth  with 
great  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by  the  mod- 
ems. He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  to 
his  82d  year,  B.  C.  194.  Some  few  fragments 
remain  of  hiis  compositions.  He  coUecied  the 
annals  of  the  Egyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies.  CU.  ad  AUic,  S,  ep.  6. —  Varro. 
4e  A.  A*  1,  c  3. 

EUiATosTRATus,  an  Ephesian,  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  tne  Great  was  bom.  Thi  burning, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  pre- 
vented or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place,  who 
was  then  present  at  the  labours  of^Olympias 
and  the  biith  of  the  conqueror  of  Persia.  Era- 
tostratus  did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his 
name  by  so  uncommon  an  action.  PhU.  iu 
Alex.—  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  14 

Erechtheus.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Erichthonius.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Eriphanis,  a  Greek  woman,  famous  for  her 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  hunter  Melampus.  and,  to  enjoy  his  com- 
pany, she  accustomed  herself  to  live  in  the 
woods.    Atktn.  14. 

Erixo,  a  Roman  knight,  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  death. 
Seme.  1,  de  Clem.  14. 

ErOpub,  or  £ropab,  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
who,  when  in  the  cradle,  succeeded  Ms  father 
Philip  1st,  B.  C.  603.  He  made  war  ajg;ainst  the 
Illyrians,  whom  he  conquered.    Justin.  7,  c.  3. 

Eros,  a  servant  of  whom  Antonv  dejnanded 
a  sword  to  kill  himself  Eros  ptroduced  the  in- 
strument, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
he  killed  himself  in  his  presence.  Phit.  in  Anton. 

ErOtu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god 
of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians 
every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  when 
musicians  and  others  contended.  If  any  quar- 
rels or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the  people, 
it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  the  god  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 

ElmAU,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or 
commimicate  it  to  any  body. 

ETKARcmjs,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wi£,  he  married  a  woman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
step-daughter  Phronlma.  Etearchusgave  ear  lo 
all  the  accusations  which  were  brought  against 
his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  She  had  a  son  called  Battus,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Cyrene.    Herodot.  4,  c.  154. 

ETEdcLES.     vid.  Part  III. 

ETEONicufl,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who, 
upon  hearing  that  Callicraiidas  was  conquered 
at  Arginuse,  ordered  the  messengers  of  this 
news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in 
triumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon.  who  besieged 
the  town,  that  he  concluded  that  tne  enemy  had 
obtained  some  advantageous  victory,  and  he 
raised  the  siege.    Diod.  XX—PolycBn.  1. 

ErfiajB,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gen- 
tle and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn. 
iMcret.  5,  V.  741. 

EvIodRAa,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  who  retook  Sa- 
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lamis,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  fhtfacr  by 
the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  Arnktexes, 
the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
E^ptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyriana,  and  ol^* ' 
tamed  some  advantage  over  the  fleet  of  his  ene- 
my. The  Persians,  however,  soon  repaired 
their  losses,  and  EvMoras  saw  himself  defeated 
by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of 
all  his  dominions  except  the  town  of  ftiinWtpf, 
He  was  assassinated  soon  after  this  fttal  change 
of  fortune,  by  a  eunuch,  374  B.  C.  He  left 
two  sons,  Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Protagoras,  who  deprived  his  nqphew  Evagoraa 
of  his  possessions.  Eva^oras  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity ;  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  po- 
litical error  m  the  management  of  his  kingdom, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  love  of  equity  was  a  full 
compensation.  His  erandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  nis  fether  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pio- 
tagoras  took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  Evagoras  fled  to 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  wno  gave  him  a  government 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus,  but  his  op- 
pression rendered  him  odious,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his  orders 
put  to  death.  Ci  Nep,  13,  c.  ^—Diod.  14.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  Z,— Justin.  5,  c.  6. 

EvANDER,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmente. 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obUgea 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  from  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Rome  was  afterwards  founded.' 
It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him 
an  altar  on  mount  Aventine.  Paws.  8,  c  43. 
—Liv.  1,  c.  l.-^ttal.  7.  V.  IS.— DianffS.  Bal.  1, 
c.  7.— arid.  f\ist.  1,  V.  500, 1.  v.  91. 

Evang6rides,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been  victorious. 
Paus.  6,  c.  a 

EvAX,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  wrote  to  T^^ro 
concerning  jewels,  &c.    Plin.  35,  c.  3. 

Eubule,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  by  order  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her  coun- 
try, which  laboured  under  a  famine.  uElian,  V. 
H.l%c.lS. 

EuBfiTLiDBa,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
and  successor  of  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
quer the  difficulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.    Diog. 

EcB&LUs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
mosthenes.  II.  A  comic  poeL III.  An 

historian  who  wrote  a  voluminous  account  of 
Mithras. 

Euc&ans,  a  man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
adultery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have 
occasion  to  divorce  her.     Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  60. 

EncuiDBs,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  about 
107  miles.    The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 
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Baciiftti,  L  8  native  of  Megara.  disciple  of 
Socnues,  B.  G.  401  When  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  all  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  ci^,  EacUdes  diaeriiaed  him- 
sdf  in  woman's  clothes  to  introduce  himself  into 
the  presence  of  Socrates.  Diog.  in  Socrate. 
——II.  A  mathematician'  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  300  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself 
b^  his  writings  on  music  and  geometry,  hut 
pcnicttlarly  b^  15  books  on  the  elements  or  ma- 
thematics, which  consist  of  problems  and  theo- 
rems with  demonstrations.  This  work  has  been 
greatly  mutilated  by  commentators.  Euclid  was 
so  respected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  from  his  age  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
conquest,  no  mathematician  was  found  but  what 
had  stud  ied  at  Alexandria.  He  was  so  respect- 
ed, that  Plato,  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
asked  concerning  the  building  of  an  altar  at 
Athefls,  referred  nis  inquiries  to  the  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria.  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  1'2. — Cie. 
de  Oral.  3.  c.  73. 

KnuMTDAs,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th,  bro- 
ther to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  after  his  brother's  death,  B.  Cf.  330. 

Paus,  3,  c.  10. II.  A  son  of  Archidamus, 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  0.  268. 

III.  The  commander  of  a  garrison  stationed  at 
Trcezene  by  Craterus. 

EuDoai,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
the  younger,  who  gave  the  public  some  compo- 
sitions.   She  died  A.  D.  460. 

EcnoxiA,  I.  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  Ac. II. 

A  daughter  of  Theodosins  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maximus,  and  invited 
(}enseric  the  Vandal  into  Italy. 

EuDoxDa,  I.  a  son  of  ^scnines  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
astroloi?y,  medicirfe,  and  geometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  regulated  the  year  among  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  he  first  brought  from 
Egypt  the  celestial  sphere  and  regular  astrono- 
my. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  top 
01  a  mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
by  whose  apf)ea ranee'  he  pretended  to  foretell 
tne  events  oi  fdturity.  He  d ied  in  his  53d  year, 
B.  C.  363.  LuMn.  10,  v.  Ifn.-^Diofr.—Pe- 
iron.  88.— II.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  who  sailed 
all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 

columns  of  Hercules. III.  A  Sicilian,  son 

of  Agathocles. 

EvcMERtTs,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messenia, 
intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all  had  been 
upon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men.  Ennius  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.    It  is  now  lost. 

EvEPRfiNus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysiis  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum  from 
his  power.  The  philosopher  be^:^  leave  of 
the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  in  six  months.  Dionvsios  con- 
sented by  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pled^  him- 
self to  die  if  Evephenus  did  not  return  in  time. 
Evephenus  returned  at  the  appointed  moment, 
to  the  astonnhmentof  Dionysios,  and  deliverea 
his  friend  Eucrittis  from  the  death  which  threat- 
flned  him.  The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with 
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these  two  ftiends,  that  he  pardoned  fivephatiiBy 
and  b^ged  to  share  their  friendship  and  con- 
fidence.   Pa{y«ii.5. 

EvntafiTEs,  a  surname  rigniiyiii;  bet§efuUr, 
given  10  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigaom 
Doson  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  It  was  also 
commonly  given  to  the  kingsof  Srria  and  Pon- 
tos ;  and  we  often  see  among  the  former  an 
Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a 
Mithridates  Eveijgetes.  Some  of  the  Roman 
emperors  also  daimed  that  epithet,  so  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  and  humanitjr. 

EuoENHTs',  a  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  9d,  A.  D. 
393. 

EuBiATs,  a  herdsman  and  steward  to  Ulysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  from 
the  Trojan  war  after  90  years'  absence,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  removing  Penelope's  suiters.  He 
was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scyros, 
and,  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirato,  be 
was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewarded 
bis  fidelity  and  services.  Btmer.  Od.  13,.  ▼.  403, 
1. 14,  V.  3, 1. 15,  V.  988, 1. 16  and  17. 

EuMfiLus,  I.  one  of  the  Bacchiads,  who  wrote, 
among  other  thinffs,  a  poetical  history  of  Co- 
rinth, B.  C.  750,  of  which  a  small  fragment  is 

still  extant    Pmis,  9,  c  1. II.  A  kingof 

the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C.  304. 

EuM^KEs,  I.  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to 
succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He  cua- 
quered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
joined  nis  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas,  and  de- 
feated Craterus  and  Neoptolemns.  WeoptDle- 
mus  perished  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  when 
Craterus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his 
remains  received  an  honourable  ftmeral  from 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Eumenes,  after 
weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was 
his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  rela- 
tions in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  foaght  against 
Antipater,  and  conquered  him ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  di- 
rected against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his 
officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dis- 
band the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  secure 
himself  a  retreat;  and  he  fled  with  only  700 
faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified  place  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  soon 
besieged  by  the  conoueror.  He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  year  with  courage  and  resolution, 
bat  some  disadvantageous  skirmishes  so  re- 
duced him,  that  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate, 
and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the  enemy,  had  the 
infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Anti- 
gonus. The  conqueror,  from  shame  or  remorse, 
had  not  the  courage  to  visit  Eumenes;  but  whfu 
he  was  asked  by  his  officers  in  what  manner  he 
wished  him  to  be  kept,  he  answered,  Keep  him 
as  carefully  as  you  would  keep  a  Kon.  This 
severe  command  was  obeyed ;  out  the  asperity 
of  Antigonus  vanished  in  a  few  day.s,  and  Eu- 
menes, delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  A'iends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both 
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wne  subienrient  to  the  cmninftiid  of  Alezaiider ; 
and  tfaew  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humani^ 
were  not  a  little  increased  liy  the  petitions  of  his 
son  Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Eumenes.  Btit 
the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed;  and  when  An- 
tigonns  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had 
in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eiunenes  to  be  put  to 
death,  in  the  prison:  (though  some  imagine  he 
was  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
conqueror^  His  bloody,  commands  were  exe- 
cuted B.  (j.  315.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raised  himself  to  flower  by  merit  alone. 
His  skill  in  public  exercises  first  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip ;  and  under  Alexan- 
der his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  per- 
son, and  particularly  his  military  accomplish- 
ments, promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 
Even  ms  enemies  revered  him;  and  Antigo- 
nus,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  honoured  his 
remains  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed 
his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family  m  Cappadocia. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Eumenes  had  such  a 
universal  infinence  over  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none,  during  his  lifetime,  dared  to 
assume  the  title  of  king;  and  it  does  nor  a  little 
reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  he 
carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interested 
motives,  but  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  his 
deceased  benefactor's  children.  PliU.  <f»  C.  Nep. 
i%  vUa.—Diod.  19.— Jurfin.  13.— Curt,  la— Ar- 
riaii. n.  A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  succeed- 
ed his  uncle  Philetserus  on  the  throne,  B.  C.  263. 
He  naade  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus,  and  enlarged  his  pos^sessions  by  seizing 
upon  many  of  the  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
tie  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made 
war  against  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
a  ffttx  patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to 
wme.  He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after 
a  reign  of  22  years*  He  was  succeeded  bv  At- 
tains. Strab.  \bA — III.  The  second  of  that 
name,fiucceeded  his  father  Attains  on  the  throne 
of  Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor;  but  h^  rendered  it  powerful  and  opu- 
lent; and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his  domin- 
ioiis  after  the  victories  obtained  over.  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  carried  hu  arms  against  Prusias 
and  Antigonus,  and  died  B.  C.  159,  after  a  reign 
of  38  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  At- 
talus  second.  He  had  been  admired  for  his 
benevolence  and  magnanimity,  and  his  love  of 
learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  pre- 
decessors, in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  col- 
lection of  the  Ptolemies.  His  brothers  were  so 
attached  to  him,  and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that 
they  enlisted  among  his  body-guards,  to  show 
their  fraternal  fldeliQr.    Strab.  \l,--JusHn.  31 

and  34.— PtfZ^. Iv .  A  celebrated  omtor  of 

Athens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations  are 
extant V.  An  historical  writer  in  Alexan- 
der's armv. 

EuMBatDu,  festivals  in  honoor  of  the  Eume- 
nides,  called  by  the  Athenians  nnvoi  0cc<,  ven- 
traiU  goddmn.  They  were  celebrated  once 
everjr  yearwith  •aerifieea  of  pregnant  ewes,  with 
oflermgi  of  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent 
youtha,  and  lihaliens  of  honey  and  wine.  At 
AthoB  nene  hot  Hreeboni  citizens  were  admit- 
iai,  snek  «■  had  kd  A  life  the  most  virtuous  and 


unsullied.  Such  only  were  accepted  by  the  god- 
desses, who  punished  all  sorts  or  widtedneasiA 
a  severe  manner. 

EuMOLPiDJE,  the  priests  of  Ceres,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred 
to  their  judgment;  and  their  decisions,  though 
occasionally  severe,  were  considered  as  general- 
Iv  impartial.  The  Eumolpidse  were  descended 
from  JSumolpus,  a  king  of  ThracCi  who  was 
made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  after  his  ap- 
polntment-to  the  priesthood  ,that  he  maintamed 
a  war  against  Erechtheus.  This  war  proved 
fatal  to  both;  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-established  among 
their  descendants,  on  condition  that  the  priest- 
hood should  ever  remain  in  the  familv  of  Eu- 
molpus, and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheus.  The  priesthood  continued  in  the 
family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200  years;  and  this 
is  still  more  remarkable,  because  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  ofiice  was  obUged 
to  remam  in  perpetual  celibacy.  Paius,  % 
c.  14. 

Eumolpus,  Vid.  Part  III. 

EuNAPius,  a  physician,  soohist,  and  historian, 
bom  at  Sardis.  He  flourisned  in  the  reign  of 
Valenlinian  and  his  successors,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Caesars,  of  which  few  fragments  re- 
main. His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is 
still  extant.  It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and 
elegance,  precision  ana  correctness. 

£UNU8.  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm.  He  nlled  a  nut  with 
sulphur  in  hii^  mouth,  and  by  artfully  conveying 
fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  ^cA 
or  something  more  than  human.  Oppression 
and  misery  compelled  2000  slaves  to  join  his 
cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the 
Roman  armies,  till  Perponna  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render by  famine,  ana  exposed  on  a  cross  the 
greatest  part  of  his  followers,  B.  C.  132.  PUU. 
in  Sert. 

EuPATOR,  a  son  of  Antiochus. The  sur- 
name of  Ev/ptUor  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  dec. 
Sirab.  12. 

EuPETTHEs.  Vid.  Part  III. 

EiTPHAEs,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  730.  Poms, 
4,  c.  5  and  6. 

EupHANTUs,  a  poet  and  historian  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Eubulides  and  preceptor  to  Antigonus, 
kin?  of  Macedonia.    Diog.  t»  E^Ld. 

EuPHORsas,  I.  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
tboas,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hung  nis  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been  once 
Euphorbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollected  many 
exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it  animated 
that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further  proof  ot  his 
assertion,  he  showed  at  first  sight  the  shield  of 
Euphorbus  in  the  temple  ef  Juno.  Ovid,  BM. 
15,  V.  160.— PoiM.  %  c.  17.— JSmmt.  U.  16  and 
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17. n.  A  physician  of  Jnba,  long  of  Maa- 

Tetania. 

EupHORioN.  L  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcia  in 
Eubcea,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  GreaL 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hong 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father's  name  was  Polvmnetus.  He  died  in 
his  56th  year,  B.  C.  290.     Cicero,  de  Nat. 

D.  a,  c.  M,  calls  him  Obicu/nm. II.  The 

son  of  £schylus.  He  conquered  four  times 
with  posthumous  tragedies  of  his  father's  com- 
pasiiion ;  and  also  wrote  several  dramas  him- 
self. One  of  his  victories  is  commemorated 
in  the  argument  to  the  Mtdea  of  Euripides ; 
where  we  are  told  that  Euphorion  was  first^ 
Sophocles  second,  and  Euripides  third  with  the 
AkiUa.  Olymp.  87th,  3,  431. 

Euphrates.  I.  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  gov- 
erned Maceaonia  with  absolute  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  hy  his  cruelty  and  pedantrv.  After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  was  murdered  by  Par- 

menio. II.  A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  age  of 

Adrian,  who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  empe- 
ror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old  age, 
A.  D.  118.  Dio.  Vtd.  Part  HI. 

El  pous,  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Aris- 
tophanes.and  probablyezhibited  for  the  first  time 
B.C.  429.  In  B.  C.  425,  he  was  third  with  his 
"Novftiiviai,  when  Craiinus  was  second,  and  Aris- 
tophanes first.  In  B.  C.  421,  he  brought  out 
his  MaptKai  and  his  KdXa«rcf ;  one  at  the  Dionysia 
h  Aiivaiois,  the  other  at  those  iv  &aTu ;  and  in 
a  similar  way  his  AiT6XvK0f  and  'AvrpAmroi  the 
following  year.  The  titles  of  more  than  twenty 
of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius.  A  few  fragments  remain.  Eupolis  was 
a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of  his  day 
and  ci^.  In  th.e  Mopurac  he  attacked  Hyper- 
bolus,  m  the  AiT6\wos  an  Athenian  so  named, 
in  the  'Ao-rparcvroi  Meiauthius.  In  the  Bam-al 
he  inveighed  against  the  efifeminacy  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  in  his  AtuceSaiftovef  he  assailed  Cimon, 
accusing  him,  amongst  other  charges,  of  an 
unpatriotic  bias  towards  every  thing  Spartan. 
His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  had  lampooned, 
probably  in  the  Barrrai.  By  his  orders,  accord- 
mg  to  the  common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown 
overboard  during  the  passage  of  the  Athenian 
armament  to  Sicfly,  B.  C.  415.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error;  since 
Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarian,  had 
.shown  that  several  comedies  were  composed  by 
Eupolis  some  time  after  the  date  assigned  to 
this  pseudo-assassination.  His  tomb,  too,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  ^sopus  by  the  Sicyonians,  which  makes 
It  most  probable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
death. 

Euripides,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and 
Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya,  and  the  Cecropid 
tribe.  He  was  bom  Olymp.  75th,  1.  B.  C. 
480,  in  Salamis  (whither  his  parents  had  retired 
during  the  occupation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes,)  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.  Aristophanes  repeatedly  imputes  mean- 
ness of  extraction,  bv  the  mother's  side,  to  Eu- 
ripides. He  asserts  that  she  was  an  herb-seller; 
and,  according  to  Aulus  GeUius,  Theopompus 
Gonnrms  the  comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations. 
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Philochorus,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  work  no  loii« 

Sit  extant,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mo- 
er  of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  noble  ancestry. 
That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  nbes  of 
Aristophanes  can  hardly  be  questioned.  In  a 
city  like  Athens,  where  everv  person  and  every 
movement  were  exposed  to  the  remark  and  the 
gossip  of  a  prying  and  loquacious  population, 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  distinguished  dra- 
matist must  have  be«n  known  to  every  spectator 
in  the  comedian's  audience.  Hence  there  could 
have  been  neither  point  nor  poignancy  in  these 
endless  ieerings,  had  not  the  fact,  in  which  they 
turned,  been  matter  of  public  notoriety.  '1  he 
mother  of  Euripides  then  was  probably  of  hum- 
ble station.  His  father,  to  whom  the  malicious 
Aristophanes  never  alludes,  was^  doubtless,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  respectability ;  for  the  cost- 
ly education  which  the  young  Euripides  receiv- 
ed intimates  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  coo* 
sequence  in  his  family.  The  pupil  of  Anax- 
agoras,  Protagoras,  and  Prodicns  (an  instructer 
so  notorious  for  the  exuavagant  terms  which  he 
demanded  for  his  lessons)  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  persons  at  that  time  very  mean  or 
very  poor.  In  early  life  we  are  told  that  his 
father  made  him  direct  bis  attention  chiefly  to 
gyumastic  exercises,  and  that  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  crowned  in  the  Elensinian  and 
Thesean  contests.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Euripides  was  ever  aetyally  a  candi- 
date in  the  Olympian  games.  The  genius  of 
the  youn^  poet  was  not  dormant  whiSi  he  was 
occupied  m  these  mere  bodily  accomplishments ; 
and  even  at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted dramatic  composition.  He  seems  to 
have  also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  tbr  painting ; 
and  some  of  his  pictures  were  long  afterwards 
preserved  at  Megara.  At  length,  quiuing  the 
gymnasium,  he  applied  Jiimself  to  philosophy 
and  literature.  Under  the  celebrated  rhelon- 
cian  Prodicus,  one  of  the  instructers  of  Pericles, 
he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  his 
dramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished ;  and 
fVom  Anaxagoras  he  imbibed  those  philosoph- 
ical notions  which  are  occasionally  brought 
forward  in  his  works.  Here  loo  Pericles  was 
his  fellow-disciple.  With  Socrates,  who  had 
studied  under  tne  same  master,  Euripides  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy ;  and  from  him 
he  derived  those  moral  gnomae  so  frequently 
interwoven  into  his  speeches  and  narrations. 
Indeed  Socrates  was  even  suspected  of  largely 
assistingthe  tragedian  in  the  composition  or  his 
plavs.  Euripides  began  his  public  career,  as  a 
drainatic  writer,  Olymp.- 81st,  2,  B.  C.  455,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  or  his  age.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  the  third  with  a  play  entitled 
Pleiades.  In  Olymp.  84th,  4,  B.  C.  441,  he  won 
the  prize.  In  Olymp.  87th,  2,  B.  C.  431,  he  was 
third  with  the  Medea,  the  PkiiocUtes,  the  Didfs, 
and  the  T^ensUs,  a  satiric  drama.  His  com- 
petitors were  Euphorion  and  Sophocles.  He 
was  first  with  the  WfpoUftus,  Olvmp.  88th,  I, 
B.  C.  ^8,  the  year  or  his  master  Anaxagoras's 
death :  second,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C.  415,  with 
the  A30xamder  (or  Paris^  the  Palamedes^  the 
TroadeSj  and  the  Sisypkus,  a  satiric  drama,  h 
was  in  this  contest  that  Xenocles  was  first 
Two  years  after  this  the  Athenians  sustained 
the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before  Syraeose. 
In  his  narration  of  this  disaster  Plutarch  gives 
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m  anecdote,  which,  if  true,  bean  a  splendid 
testimony  to  the  his^h  reputation  in  which  Eu- 
ripides was  then  held.  Those  amongst  the  cap- 
tives, he  tells  ns,  who  could  repeat  any  poiti<Hi 
of  that  poet's  works,  were  treated  with  kindnets, 
and  even  set  at  liberty.  The  same  author  also 
informs  us  tha^  Euripides  honoured  the  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  in  that  8iM;e  with  a  funeral 
poem,  two  lines  of  which  be  has  preserved. 
The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Olvmp.  93d,  1, 

B.  C.  413,  the  OresUs,  Olymp.-  ^^  1,  6.  C. 
406.  Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into 
Magnesia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to 
the  court  of  Archelaus.  As  in  the  case  of 
JEschylus,  the  motives  fortius  self-exile  are  ob- 
scure and  uncertain.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Athens  was  by  no  means  the  most  flivourable 
residence  for  distinguished  literaiy  merit.  The 
viruleDceof  rivalry  raged  unchecked  in  a  licen- 
tious democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
inlronage  to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man. 
Report,  too^  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  un- 
happy in  his  own  family.  His  nrst  wife,  Me- 
lito,  lie  divorced  for  adultery ;  and  in  his  sec- 
ond, Chierila ,  he  was  not  more  fortunate.   Envy 

.  and  enmity  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  inn- 
delity  and  domestic  vexations  at  home,  would 
prove  no  small  inducements  for  the  poet  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Archelaus.  In  Macedonia 
he  is  said  to  have  written  a  play  in  honour  of 
that  monarch,  and  to  have  inscribed  it  with  his 
patron's  name,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
manners  and  abilities  of  his  guest  as  to  appoint 
him  one  of  his  ministers.  No  forther  particu- 
lars are  recorded  of  Euripides,  except  a  few 
apocryphal  letters,  anecdotes,  and  apothegms. 
His  death,  which  took  place  Olymp.  99d,  %  B. 

C.  40&  if  the  popular  account  be  true,  was,  like 
that  of  JEschylus,  in  its  nature  extraordinary. 
Either  fVom  chance  or  malice,  the  aged  drama- 
tist was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  some  ferocious 
hounds,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled  as 
to  expire  soon  afterwards  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  The  Athenians  entreated  Archelaus  to 
send  the  body  to  the  poefs  native  city  for  inter- 
ment The  request  was  refused ;  and,  with 
every  demonstration  of  grief  and  respect.  Eu- 
ripides was  buried  at  PelTa.  A  cenotaph,  how- 
ever, was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

Mri}/ia  «ly  'EXA&$  hrav*  'E^nUn'  dvHa  J*  ttrx** 

Til  MoM^wir  ]f  yd£  H^aro  ripua  0iov. 
lUrfls  <r  'EXX^off  'EXA^  *A9nytu*  itXttara  H  Mtfv- 

TiffpaSf  U  iroXXc3y  cat  rdw  Inatvov  f^ct. 

Euripides,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients, 
certainly  held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of 
his  two  great  rivals.  The  caustic  wit  of  Aris- 
tophanes, whilst  it  fastens  but  slightly  on  the 
failincis  of  the  giant  ^schylus,  and  keeps  re- 
apectfully  aloof  from  the  calm  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles, assails  with  mercUess  malice  every  weak 
point  in  the  genius,  character,  and  circumstan- 
ces of  Euripides.  He  banters  or  reproaches 
him  for  lowering  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  by  ex^ 
bibiting  so  many  heroes  as  whining  tattered 
hemrs ;  by  introducing  the  vulgar  aflfhirs  of 
ordinary  life ;  by  the  sonorous  uumeaningness 
of  his  choral  odes;  the  meretricious  voluptuous- 
MSI  of  his  music;  the  feebkneK  of  his  venes; 


and  by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personages,  Iwir* 
ever  low  their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  cnaiao- 
ter  might  be.  He  laughs  at  the  monotonous 
construction  of  his  clumsy  prologues.  He 
charges  his  dramas  with  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  me  poet  himself  with  contempt  of  the  gods 
and  a  fondness  for  new-fangled  doctrines.  He 
jeers  his  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
in  short.  Aristophanes  seems  to  regard  Eurip- 
ides with  a  most  sovereign  contempt,  bordering 
even  upon  disgust  The  attachment  of  Socrar 
tes  and  Uie  admiration  of  Archelaus  may  per- 
haps serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  insinuations 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  personal  character 
of  Euripides.  As  to  his  poetic  powers^  there  is 
a  striking  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  later 
comedians  and  the  author  of  the  Ranae:  for 
Menander  and  Philemon  held  him  in  high  es- 
teem. Yet  the  exact  Aristotle,  whilst  allowing 
to  Euripides  a  pre-eminence  in  the  excitement 
of  sorrowful  emotion,  censures  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  degrada- 
tion of  his  personages,  and  the  unconnected  na- 
ture of  his  choruses.  Longinus,  like  Aristotle, 
ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  in  working 
upon  the  feelings  by  d^iction  of  love  and  mad- 
ness,  but  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  genius.  He  even  classes  him 
among  those  writers,  who,  far  from  possesaine 
originality  of  talent,  strive  to  conceal  the  reflu 
meanness  of  their  conceptions,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  sublimity  oy  studied  composition 
and  laboured  language.  Diad,  13.— VoZ.  Masc 
3,  c.  7.— Oic.  In.  1,  c.  50.  Or.  3,  c.  l.^Arcad. 
1, 4.  Offic.  3 ;  rinib.  3.    Tuse.  1  and  4,  Ac. 

E0RTALU8.     Vid.  Nigus. 

EiniTBilDBB,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition,  tie 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  maimer  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians; upon  which  the  Athenian  said.  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  HerodU,  8,  c.  8,  74,  &c— 
Plot,  in  TkewL'—C.  JNep.  in  TTkem. 

EuRTCLEs,  I.  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 

soldiers'in  the  quarries.    PhU. II.  A  Lace- 

dsBmonian  at  the  battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of 
Augustus.    Id.  in  Anton, 

EuRTDAMCs,"  a  wrestler  of  Cyrene,who,  in  a 
combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  without  show- 
ing any  sie:Ds  of  pain  or  discontinuing  the  fight 
JElian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  19. 

EuRT DICE,  I.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alexan- 
der, Perdiocas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Euryone.  A  crinunal  partialitv  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and  the  kinsidom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  discovered  it 
Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  and  perished  by 
the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Peroiccas,  who 
succeeded  him,  shared  his  fate;  but  Philip,  who 
was  the  next  in  succession,  secured  himself 
against  all  attempts  firom  his  mother,  and  ascend- 
ed the  throne  with  peace  and  univenAl  satisfko- 
tion.  Eurydice  fled  to  Iphicratea,  the  Athenian 
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mmtnl,  for  |irotecUon.    The  maimer  of  h«r 

qwfh  is  unknown.    C.  Nep,  in  ^ie.  3. 11. 

A  daughter  of  Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle 
Aridwus,  the  iliegitimate  son  <^  Philip.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  And«us  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia,  hot  he  was  to- 
tally governed  hjr  the  inirigaes  of  his  wife,  who 
called  back  Cassander,  and  joined  her  forces 
with  his  to  march  a^^fainst  Polyperchon  and 
Olympias.  Eorydice  was  fcmaken  by  her  troops, 
Aridsos  was  pierced  through  with  arrows  oy 
order  of  Olympias,  who  commanded  Euiydice 
to  destroy  herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword, 
or  the  halter.    She  chose  the  latter.     Vid.  Part 

Hi. III.  A  daaghter  of  Antipater,  who 

married  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  Paus.  1, 
c.  7.  ' 

EoRTMSDON,  a  man  who  accused  Aristotle  of 
propagating  profane  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum. 

EuRYPON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  His 
reign  was  so  glorious,  that  his  descendants  were 
called  Eur^pofUida,    Pans,  3,  c.  7. 

EuRTSTBEifas,  a  son  of  Aristodemns,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
ih  rone.  It  was  un  known  which  of  the  two  was 
born  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see  both 
her  sons  raised  on  the  throne,  refused  to  declare 
it,  and  they  were  both  appointed  kings  of  Sparta, 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1109. 
Ailer  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  knew  not  to  what  family  the  rigbt 
of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kin^  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  oi  each  Ai- 
mily.  The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were 
called  Ewnathenida;  and  those  of  Procles, 
ProcUda.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  finmily  to  as- 
cend the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Eunrsrhenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  suc- 
ceeded bim.  His  descendants  were  called  Agi- 
da.  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings 
of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24  of 
the  Proclids.  The  former  were  the  more  illus- 
trious. OerodoLA,  c.  147,  L  6,  c 5^— Povj.  3, 
c.  1. — C.  Nep.  in  Ages. 

EraTVTBBus.     Vtd.  Part  III. 

EuaiTmoN,  and  Eurttion,  a  man  of  Hera- 
clea  convicted  of  adulter]^.  His  punishment 
was  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  oligarchi- 
calpower  there.    Aristot.  5,  PolU. 

EusBBiA,  an  emperess,  wife  to  ConsUintine, 
4cc.  She  died  A.  D.  360,  highly  and  deservedly 
lamented. 

EnsBBius,  a  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
coDcemed  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arius 
and  Athanasios,  and-  distinguished  himself  by 
^  his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
*  cal  history,  the  life  of  Constantine,  Chronioon, 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  or  which  are  now  lost.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Preparatio  and  Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus, 3  vols,  folio;  Rotho- 
magi,  1698;  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  histofy  by 
Reading,  foUo  Cantab.  1790. 

EosTATmus,  I.  a  Qreek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
•isn  of  Alexander  Politns,  begun  at  Florence  in 
1735,  and  publi^ed  in  the  first  five  books  of  the 
lUad,  it  not  eseeatad,  as  a  Latin  trandation  of 
446 


these  excellent  commentaries  b  amoagtke  de 
siderata  of  the  present  day.— II.  A  man  who 
wrote  a  very  foolish  Romance  in  Oreek,  entitled 
d€  JsmenuB  and  hmenu  amorihuSf  edited  hf 
Qaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1617. 

EothtgbItbs,  L  a  sculptor  of  Siejou^  aon  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  bappv  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statues.  Thoee  or  Hercules  aud 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteefn,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Medea,  which  wss  carried  on  a 
chariot  by  four  horses.  Pita.  34,  c  a^— U.  A 
man  who  betrayed  Olynthus  to  Philip. 

EuTBTDEMDs^  sn  orator  and  rhetorician,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
Ac.    Strab.U. 

EuTROPiUB,  L  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  t&  fe- 
tal expedition  a^^ainst  the  Persians.  His  origin, 
as  well  as  his  dignity,  are  unknown ;  yet  some 
suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  Clartmsuu  prefixed 
to  his  histoiy,  that  he  was  a  Roman  senator. 
He  wrote  an  emtome  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  art  Of  all  his  works,  the 
Roman  history  alone  is  extant  It  is  composed 
with  conciseness  and  precision,  but  without  ele- 
gance. The  best  edition  of  Eutropius  is  that  of 
Uaverkamp,  Cum  noU$  variomm,  8vo.  Z*.  BaL 

1729  and  1760. IL  A  iamous  eunuch  at  the 

court  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosiub  the 
Qreat,  Ac. 

Eottcudb,  a  woman  who  was  ihiity  times 
brought  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by 
twenty  of  her  children.    Plin.  7,  c  3. 

EuzENUs,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  hisloiy 
of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Italy.   Ihtmifs.  BalA. 

EuxvFs,  a  woman  who  Killed  henelf  because 
the  ambasradors  of  Sparta  had  offered  vicrienoe 
to  her  virtue,  Ac. 

ExAddNus,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
Cvpms,  who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  ranch 
or  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  &c  that  the 
consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  veaoel 
foil  of  serpents.  These  venomous  creatures,  (ar 
iirom  hurtmg  him,  caressed  him,  and  barmlody 
licked  him  with  their  tongues.    Phn.  98,  e.  3. 

P 

Fabaru,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
na,  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  {fa^)  were  pre- 
sented as  an  oblation. 

Fabia  Lex,  dt  ambUitt  was  to  circumscribe 
the  number  of  Sectatares,  or  attendants,  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  some 
high  office.    It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 

FAsn,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome. 
They  were  once  «o  numerous,  that  they  took 
upon  themselves  to  wage  war  against  the  Yeieii- 
tes.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement  near 
die  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  306  men,  were  totally  slain,  B.  C.  447. 
There  onl^r  remained  one,  whoae  tender  age  had 
detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  axx»e  the 
noUe  Fabii  in  the  following  ages.  The  ftmily 
was  divided  into  six  difi*erent  branches,  ike  Am- 
bu$U,  the  Musimi,  the  VUmJUvnL  the  JPaiwaar. 
the  D«rs0iies,  and  the  P<<:<»rc9  /  the  three  fintf  01 
which  are  fteqaently  mentioned  in  the  Rooian 
hiatory,bntthf<>tfismgaMom.    J)imeifs,9,%.h. 
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•i^Me.A,  C.  16,  ftC--.Ft0f .  1,  c  fL—Ovid,  Trist. 
%  T.  235.— rtrr.  ^0ii.  6,  r.  845. 

FlBro&  I.  (MAximm  RnUianos)  was  the  first 
of  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  smrname  of  Miu>- 
MMCf,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  popnlace  at 
elections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  ana  his  yic- 
tories  over  the  Samnites  in  that  capacity  nearly 
coat  him  his  life,  becaose  he  ensaged  the  enemy 
without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He  was 
fire  times  con.^,  twice  dictator,  and  once  cen- 
sor. He  triumphed  over  seven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered 
himself  illastnous  by  his  patriotism. — -II.  Rus- 
ticus,  an  historian  in  the  a^e  of  Claudius  and 
Neio.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style 

make  us  regret  the  losa  of  his  compositions. 

III.  Gt  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  first  sur- 
named  VerrucosfuSy  from  a  wart  on  his  Up,  and 
Agnieulaf  from  his  ihoffensive  manners.  From 
a  dull  and  unpromising  childhood  he  burst  into 
deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  uid  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  omces  of  the  state, 
In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  victory  over 
Liguria;  and  the  fatal  battle  oi  Thrasjrmenus 
occasioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In 
this  important  office,  he  began  to  oppose  Anni- 
bal,  not  by  flghtinf  him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predecessors,  but  he  continually  harassed 
his  army  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades, 
for  whicn  he  received  the  surname  of  Cunctator^ 
or  delawr.  Such  operations  for  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  some,  and 
Fabius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.  He, 
however,  still  pursued  the  measure?  which  pru- 
dence and  refiection  seemed  to  dictate  as  most 
salutary  to  Rome;  and  he  patiently  bore  to  see 
his  master  of  horse  raised  to  share  the  dictato- 
rial dignity  with  himself,  by  means  of  his  ene- 
mies at  home.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der to  his  arms  afier  the  battle  of  Cannie :  and  on 
that  occasion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  observed, 
that  Fabius  was  the  Annibal  of  Rome.  When  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  dis- 
approved by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  all  his 
estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his 
word  to  the  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of 
young  Scipio,  to  ^  and  carry  the  war  from  Italy 
to  Africa,  was  rqected  by  Fibius  as  chimerical 
and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to 
see  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  bv  measures  which 
he  treated  with  contempt  and  neard  with  indig- 
nation. He  died  in  (he  lOOth  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  PkU.  in  vita.-^Plor. 

3,  c.  S.—ldv.—Polyb. IV.  His  son  bore  the 

same  name,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
noble  father's  virtues.  During  his  consulship, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  father  on  horseback 
in  the  camp:  the  son  ordered  the  father  to  dis- 
mount, and  the  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  em- 
bracing his  son,  and  saying,  I  wished  to  know 
whether  vou  knew  what  it  was  to  be  consnL 
He  died  before  his  father:  and  the  Cunctator, 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher,  delivered 
a  fVineral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 

Pint,  in  JMio. V.  Pictor,  the  first  Roman 

who  wrote  an  historical  accoimt  of  his  country, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  year  6f  Rome 
5SM.     Be  flourished  B.  C.  9B5.    The  senti- 


ments expressed  by  Dionyaius  of  HalieaniaMiH^ 
concerning  Fabius  Pictor's  relation  of  eventi, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  and  those  of  Poly- 
bius,  on  the  occurrences  of  which  he  was  him- 
self an  eyewitness,  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  credit  due  to  his  whde 
history.  Dionvsius  having  himsdf  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  was  eooipetent  to  deliver 
an  opinion  as  to  the  works  or  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  undertaking ;  and  it 
would  rather  have  been  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral view  which  he  has  adopted,  to  have  estab- 
lished the  credibility  of  Fabius.  We  may  also 
safely  rely  on  the  judgnaent  which  PolyMas  has 
passed,  concerning  this  old  annalist's  relation 
of  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  since 
Polybius  had  spared  no  pains  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  whatever  could  render  his  own  ac- 
count of  them  complete  and  unexceptionable. 
The  work  which  is  now  extant,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  spurious  composition. 
— 'VI.  A  Roman  consul,  sumamed  Ambus- 
tus,  because  he  was  struck  with  lightning.— 

VII.  Fabricianus,  a  Roman  assassmated  by  his 
wife  Fabia,  that  she  might  more  freely  enjoy 
the  company  of  a  favourite  youth.  His  son  was 
saved  fh>m  his  mother's  cruelties,  and  when  he 
came  of  age  he  avenged  his  father's  death  by 
murdering  his  mother  and  her  adulterer.  The 
senate  took  cognizance  of  the  action,  and  pa- 
tronised the  parricide.    Plut.  in  ParaU,——^ 

VIII.  A  son  of  Paulus  iBmijins,  adopted  into 
the  famOy  of  the  Fabii. 

FabrIctos,  I.  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  works  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Nero. II.  Cuius  Luscinus,  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship, 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Samnites  ana 
Lucanians,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumnh. 
Two  years  after,  Fabricius  went  as  ambassador 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  refbsed  with  contempt  the  nre» 
seats,  and  heard  with  indignation  the  oners, 
which  mighi  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius;  but  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  he  saw  him  make  a  discovery  of  the  yer- 
fidious  offer  of  his  physician,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  the  Roman  general  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  poison  his  royal  master.  A  contempt  of  lux- 
nry  and  useless  ornaments  Fabricias  wished  to 
inspire  among  the  people ;  and,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dicta- 
tor, because  he  kept  in  his  bonse  more  than  ten 
pound  weight  of  silver  plate.  He  lived  and  died 
m  the  greatest  poverty.  Hisbody  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were 
obliged  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters 
when  they  arrived  at  marriageable  years.  Vol. 
Max.  9,  c.  9, 1. 4,  c.  i.—Flar.  1,  c.  18.— CSc.  3, 
de  Offic.-^PUa.  in  Pyrth.-^-Virg,  JSn,  6,  v. 

Faknia,  a  woman  of  Mintumas,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marius  in  his  flight,  though 
he  had  formerlv  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and 
divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

Fannia  Lsx,  de  Sumpt^us^  by  Fannius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  593.  It  enacted  that  no  person 
should  spend  more  than  100  atsts  a  day  at  the 
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gmt  festirate,  and  dOoMM  on  odker  days,  and 
ten  at  all  other  times. 

FANNiot,  (Galas,)  an  author  in  Trajan's 
reign,  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero  is 
greatly  regretted. 

Faqnus.  Fui.  Part  IIL 

Fadsta,  I.  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  Ac  Bfrai. 
1.  Sat,  3,  T.  64. ^U.  The  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror CoDstantine,  disgiaeed  for  her  cruelties  and 
▼ices. 

FAasnNA,  L  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus, famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beauty,  live- 
liness, and  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of 

her  sex.    She  married  M.  Aurelius. II. 

The  third  wife  of  the  emperor  HeUogabaios 
bore  that  name. 

FaustOlus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romulus  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought 
them  up  al  home.  Liv,  1,  c.  i.-— Justin.  43,  c. 
2.^PUU,  in  Rom, 

Fbcialbs,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
ployed in  declaring  war  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thonehl  themselves  injured, 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and,  after  the  allowance  of  33 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  was  declared  if 
submissions  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Liv.  1, 
c.  3, 1.  4,  c.  30. 

Feux,  M.  Amtonius,  a  freedman  of  Clau- 
dius Caesar,  madegovemor  of  Judisa,  Samaria, 
and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two 
Drusilhc,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish  princess,  sis- 
ter to  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is 
unknown.  SmL  in  CI,  \%.'-TacU.  Ann,  13, 
c.  14. 

FaaALiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  17th  or  31st  of  February. 
It  continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marrii^es  were  forbidden,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  were  shut. 

Fbrijb  LatInjb,  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis- 
trates or  47  towns  in  Latium  usually  assembled 
on  the  mount  near  Rome,  where  they  altogether 
with  the  Roman  magistrates  offered  a  bull  to 
Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried  home 
some  part  after  the  immolation,  after  they  had 
sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It  con- 
tinued but  one  day  originally,  but  in  process  of 
time  four  days  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration. 
Dioniis,  Hal.  4,  c.  49.^Cic.  Ep,  6.— Ltv.  21, 
&c.  The  feris  among  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  public  or  private.  The  public 
were  of  four  different  kinds.  The  feria  sUUiva 
,were  certain  immoveable  days  always  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  observed  by  the  whole  city 
with  much  festivity  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
feria  caneepliva  were  moveable  feasts,  and  the 
day  appointed  for  the  celebration  was  alwajrs 
previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests. 
Among  these  were  the  feria  Lalina^  which 
were  first  established  by  Tarquin,  and  cmserved 

Sr  the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for 
e  provinces ;  the  CompHdUa,  dec.   Thejeria 
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imperuUva  were  appointad  only  by  the  ( 
mand  of  the  consul,  dictator,  or  praetor,  as  a  potv 
lie  rejoicing  for  some  importani  ▼ictoiy  gained 
over  the  enemy  of  Rome.  The  feria  ffmndinM 
were  regular  days,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  assembled  to- 
gether, and  exposed  their  respective  commodi- 
ties to  sale.  They  were  called  Nnndinae,  because 
kept  every  ninth  day.  The  feria  privala  were 
observed  only  in  fiunilies,  in  commemoration  of 
birthdays,  marria^ies,  funerals,  and  the  like. 
The  days  on  which  the  feria  were  observed 
were  called  by  the  Romans  fuU  dies^  because 
dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and  festivity. 

FiMsaiA,  a  Roman  officer  who  besi^;ed  Miih- 
ridates  in  Pritane,  and  failed  in  his  attempts 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  deserted  by  hU 
troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  which  he  killed  him- 
self.   tihU.  in  IMCUU. 

FiRMius,  M.,  a  powerful  native  of  Selencia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at 
last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

Flaccus,  (Verrius.)  a  grammarian,  tutor  to 
the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  supposed 

author  of  the  Capitoline  marbles. A  name 

of  Horace.     Vid,  Haradus, 

pLAaLLA,  MiAA,  thc  mothcr  of  Arcadins 
and  Honorius,  was  daughter  of  Antonius,  a 
prefect  of  OauL 

Flaminia  Lex,  agraria^  by  C.  Flaminius 
the  tribune,  A.  IT.  C.  535.  It  required  thai  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Ghiuls  Se- 
nones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

FlAminius,  C,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  battle, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  artifice 
of  Annibal.  Cic.  de  Inv.  3.  c.  IT— Liv,  22,  c 
3,  A.c.'-Polyb,     Vid.  Plaimnia  Lex. 

FlamIntus,  or  FLABinrias,  (T.  CL)  I.  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  raised  to  the  consulship  A.  U. 
C.  566.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncommon 
success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  them- 
selves his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  de- 
feated Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and 
made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tribuury 
to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted  peace  to  the 
conquered  monarch,  and  proclaimed  aD  Greece 
free  and  independent  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  kin? 
Prosias,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Annibal,  and 
there  his  prudence  and  artifice  hastened  oat  oi 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror  oi 
the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  hi^ 
bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glory,  in 
which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the  Tiftues 

of  his  model  Scipia   PhU.  in  vitA. — Flor, 

II.  Lucius,  the  orother  of  the  preceding,  sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He  w^<^ 
expelled  fVom  the  senate  for  killing  a  GanT. 
PUU.  in  Mam, IIL  Calp.  Flamma,  a  tri- 
bune, who,  at  the  head  of  300  men,  saved  thp 
Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C.  258,  by  en^gfos: 
the  Carthagmians  and  cutting  them  to  pieces. 

Flavius,  I.  a  Roman  who  informed  Gracchus 
of  the  violent  measures  of  the  senate  again.^ 

him. n.  A  brother  of  Vespasian,  Ac. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 
Juv.  4,  V.  37. 

FlorIlia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome. 
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They  were  ins^uted  about  the  age  of  Romu- 
lus, but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  regulaiiiv 
and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  C.  580. 
They  were  observed  yearly,  and  eihibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  unbound  ed  licentiousness.  It 
is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration,  and  that  when  he  saw  that 
the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  the 
feast,  he  retired.  This  behaviour  so  captivated 
the  degenerate  Romans,  that  the  venerable  sen- 
ator was  treated  with  the  most  uncommon  ap- 
plause as  he  retired.  Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  10.—  Varro. 
deL.L.  \.^PaUrc.  c  I.— PZin.  18,  c.  29. 

FlOrus,  (L.  Annaeus  Julius,)  a  Latin  histo- 
rian of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
and  Lncan,  A.  D.  Ii6.  He  wrote  an  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  Annals  in  four  books,  composed 
in  a  florid  and  poetic  style,  and  rather  a  pane- 
gyric on  many  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Ro- 
mans than  a  faithful  and  correct  recital  of  their 
history.  He  also  wrote  poeti^r,  and  entered  the 
lists  agalost  the  emperor  Adrian. 

FoNTEius  CAprro,  a  man  who  conducted 
Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  Antony.  PhU. 
in  Anl. 

Froniinus,  Sex.  Jctl.  a  celebrated  geome- 
trician, who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
he  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  stratagems,  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory, 
saying,  MBTnoria  nostri  diurabit^  si  vitam  me- 
ruimus.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that 
of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1779. 

FaoNTo,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 

FuLviA  Lex  was  proposed  but  rejected,  A. 
XT.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome. 
FuLviA,  I.  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwards 
Curio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a  part 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  triumvirate, 
and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengeful. 
Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs  by 
persuading  Augustas  to  take  up  arms  against 
her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, she  raised  a  faction  against  Augustus,  in 
which  she  engaged  L.  Anton ius,  her  brothei^in- 
law ;  and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husband  re- 
ceived her  with  great  coldness  and  indifference. 
This  unkindness  totally  broke  her  heart,  and 
she  .soon  after  died,  about  40  years  before  the 

Christian  era.    Phit.  in  Cic.  <f»  Anton. II. 

A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  designs 
of  Catiline  upon  his  life.    PM.  in  Cic.         • 

PcTLvms,  I.  a  Roman  senator,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets 
to  his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Roman 
matrons,  for  which  he  received  so  severe  a  re- 
primand fVom  Augustus,  that  he  and  his^wife 
hanged  themselves. II.  A  friend  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  with  his  son. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  his 
widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  monmin?  tor 

his  death.     Pha.  in  Chraech. III.  Flaccus 

Censor,  a  Roman  who  plundered  a  marble  tem- 

Ele  of  Juno,  to  finish  the  building  of  one  which 
e  had  erected  to  Fortune.    lAv.  25,  c.  8. 

rV.  Ser.  Nobilior,  a  Roman  consul  who  went 
to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus.    He  was 
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shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  300  Roman 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He  wai 
afterwards  rewarded  with  the  consulahip. 

Fuan,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Medul- 
lia  in  iJatium,  and  come  to  settle  at  Rome  un- 
der Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the  pa- 
tricians. Camillas  was  of  this  family,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction.  PhU, 
in  Camiil, 

FuRiA  Lex,  de  T^stamenUs,  by  C.  Furius  the 
tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  as  a  leg- 
acy more  than  a  thousand  asses^  except  to  the 
relations  of  the  master  who  manumitted,  with 
a  few  more  exceptions.  Cic.  1.  Verr.  42.— 
Liv.  35. 

FoRius,  I.  a  military  tribune  with  Camillus* 
He  was  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  col- 
league.  II.  A  Roman  slave  who  obtained 

his  freedom,  and  applied  himself  with  unremit- 
ted attention  to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  accused  be- 
fore a  Roman  tribunal  of  witchcraft,  but  hon- 
ourably acquitted.— III.  M.  Bibaculus,  a 
Latin  poet  of  Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  in 
Iambic  verse,  and  was  universally  celebrated 
for  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It 
is  said  that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even 
borrowed  some  of  his  lines.'  Horace,  however, 
ridicules  his  verses.  Q^intil.  8,  c.  6,  &&— Bb- 
rat.  2,  SaL  6,  v.  60. 

FuRNUja.  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was  con- 
sul, and  oistin^uished  himself  by  his  elegant 
historical  writmgs.    1  Sat.  10^.  36. 

Fuscus,  Arist.  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

Fcrsros,  a  Roman  actor,  whom  Horace  ridi- 
cules. 2  Sat,  3,  v.  60.  He  intoxicated  him- 
self; and  when  on  the  stage,  he  fell  asleep 
whilst  he  personated  Ilione,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  roused  and  moved  by  the  cries  of  a 
ghost 

G. 

QlBifiNva,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  beheaded  by 
order  of  Sext.  Pompey.  It  is  maintained  that 
he  spoke  after  death. 

Gabinia  Lex,  de  QmUiis^  by  A.  Gabinius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required  that  in 
the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistl^tes, 
the  voles  should  be  given  b^  tablets  and  not 
vivd  voce. Another,  de  Militid,  bv  A.  Ga- 
binius the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrjring  on  the  war 
against  ihe  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  audstates,  to  sup- 
ply him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  wanted,  over 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  maritime 

provinces,  as  far  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea. • 

Another,  de  Usurd^  by  Aul.  Cfabinius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  n.  C.  685.  It  ordained  that  no  action 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money 
borrowed  upon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  verswram  facere. 

GabInitts  Aitlius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  made 
war  in  Judaea,  and  re-established  tranquillity 
there.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed ,  and  re- 
placed Ptolemy  Anletes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
He  was  accused,  at  his  return,  of  receiving 
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btibes.  Cicero,  at  the  request  of  Pomper,  ably 
defended  hinL  He  was  banished,  and  died 
about  40  ^ears  before  Christ,  ai  Salona. 

GstOlicus,  a  poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  genius  and  wit. 

Galia,  I.  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
pilii,  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
aome,  it  implies,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat- 
ness, for  which  the  founder-  of  the  Sulpitian 
&mily  was  remarkable.— ^11.  Servius  Sulpi- 
tius,  a  Roman,  who  rose  sradually  to  the  great- 
est offices  of  the  siate,  and  exercised  his  power 
in  the  provinces  with  equity  and  unremitted  dil- 
igence. He  dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  Nero.  His  disapprobation  of  the 
emperor's  oppressive  commana  in  the  provinces 
was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances.  Nero  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped 
liom  the  hands  of  ihe  executioner,  and  was  pub- 
licly saluted  emperor.  Irregularities  in  the  em- 
peror's ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people ; 
and  when  GkUba  refused  lo  pay  ihe  soldiers  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  them  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eighth  of 
his  reign,  and  proclaiosed  Otho  emperor  in  his 
room.  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues 
whicn  had  shone  so  bright  in  Galba  when  a 
private  man,  totally  disappeared  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne ;  and  he  who  showed  himself 
the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an 
emperor  ana  of  a  father  of  his  people.    Swlon, 

4*  Pua.  in  vUSl."  TaeU. III.  A  learned  man, 

nandfiither  to  the  enmeror  of  the  same  name. 

Sua.  in  Gaib.  4. tV.  Sergius,  a  celebrated 

orator  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  showed 
lus  sons  to  the  Roman  people  and  implored  their 
protection,  by  which  means  he  saved  himself 
urom  the  punishment  which  either  his  guilt  or 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  adversaries,  M. 
Cato  and  L.  Scribonius,  urged  as  due  to  him. 
Cic,  de  Oral.  1,  c.  63.  ad  Bbt.  4,  c  5. 

Gal£nus  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
boni  at  Pergamus,  the  son  of  an  architect.  He 
applied  himself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of 
physic  He  was  very  intimate  with  Marcus 
Avrelius,  the  emperor,  after  whose  death  he  re- 
turned to  Pergamus,  where  he  died  in  his  90th 
year,  A.  D.  193.  He  wrote  no  less  than  300 
volumes,  die  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  bad 
been  deposited .  What  remains  of  the  works  of 
Galen  has  been  published,  without  a  Latin  trans- 
latioUj  in  five  vols.  fol.  Basil.  1538.  Gklen  w&s 
likewise  edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by 
Charterius,  13  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1679,  but  very  in- 
correct 

Galebia,  I.  the  wife  of  Vitellius. ^11.  Pus- 

tinia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius. 

Galeruis,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  emperor 
of  Rome  by  Diocletian.     Vid.  Maximianus. 

GALLiftNUs,  CPubl.  Lncinius,^  son  of  the  em- 
peror Valerian.  He  reig^ied  conjointly  with 
nis  fiuher  for  seven  years,  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  960.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military  char- 
acter, in  an  expedition  aeainst  the  Germans  and 
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Sarmatn;  bat  when  he  came  to  Ibe  purple,  li» 
delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  mdolence^ 
His  time  was  spent  in  tKe  greatest  debaucheiy. 
He  often  appeared  with  his  hair  powdered  wrai 
golden  dust ;  and  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home^ 
while  his  provinces  abroad  were  torn  by  civil 
qnarreb  and  seditions ;  and  when  he  was  ap» 
prized  that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed 
that  he  could  live  without  the  produce  of  EgypL 
He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  inclin«l  to 
raillery;  and  when  his  wife  had  been  deceived 
by  a  jeweller^  Gallienus  ordered  the  male&ctor 
to  be  placed  m  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lioQ;  when  the 
executioner,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  let  loose 
a  capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  laugh  was 
raised  upon  this,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that 
he  who  nad  deceived  others  should  expect  to  be 
deceived  himself  The  revolt  of  two  of  his  o& 
ficers  roused  him  to  exertion;  he  marched 
against  his  antagonists,  and  put  all  the  rebels  to 
the  sword,  without  showing  the  least  fiivour 
either  to  rank,  >  sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties 
irritated  the  people  and  the  armv;  emperors 
were  elected,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tyrants 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Galbenns  re- 
solved boldlv  to  oppose  his  adversaries;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  preparations,  he  was  assassi- 
naled  at  Milan  by  one  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  968. 

Gallus  (Catos,)  I.  a  friend  of  the  great  Afri- 
canusj  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  his  exact  calculations  of  eclipses.    Cic  de 

Senee. II.  j£lius,  the  3d  governor  (^  Egypt 

in  the  age  of  Augustus. III.  Com^us,  a 

Roman  knight,  who  rendered  himself  iamoos 
by  his  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  original 
situation,  little  is  known  concerning  the  early 
years  of  Gallus.  He  is  first  mentiimed  in  histo> 
ry  as  accompanying  Octavius,  when  he  march- 
ed to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  to  de- 
mand the  consulship.  He  had  soon  so  far  m- 
ffratiated  himself  with  this  leader^  that  we  find 
him  amon^  the  number  of  lus  advisers  aAer  the 
battle  of  Pnilippi,  and  counselling  him,  along 
with  Nbecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  the 
senate,  with  assurances  that  he  would  offer  no 
violence  to  the  city,  but  would  regulate  all  thin^ 
with  clemency  and  moderation.  On  the  parti- 
tion of  the  lands,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Brutus,  GaUus  was  appointed  to  collect,  from 
the  cantons  on  the  banirs  of  the  Po,  a  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  in 
place  of  depriving  them  of  their  lands.  Alter 
the  battle  ot  Actium,  he  was  opposed  to  Antony 
in  person,  on  the  invasion  of  fikypt;  and  while 
Augustus  took  possession  of  Perosinm,  its  east- 
ern key,  Gallus  was  employed  to  make  himself 
master  of  Panstonium,  which  was  considered 
as  its  western  barrier.  E^ypt  having  been  re- 
duced to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  towards  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  internal  affairs.  He  accordingly 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  administra- 
tion, which,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  deter- 
mined to  devolve  on  a  vicerojr,  supported  by  a 
great  military  force  stationed  in  different  nuts 
of  the  kin^om.  Gallus  was  the  perscm  whom 
he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture;  and  liii 
lon^-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  his  talents  for  conciliatian,  gave  every  pn»> 
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peot  of  a  fovemmeiU  which  would  be  exercised 
with  advantage  to  the  prince  who  trusted  him, 
«ftd  the  people  who  were  confided  to  his  care ; 
and  so  toog  as  he  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Aue^osius^  he  manifested  no  defect  either  in  ca- 
fBcitf  or  zeal.  He  opened  new  conduits  from 
the  Kile,  and  caused  the  old  chsuinels  to  be 
cleared ;  he  restored  the  rigour  of  the  Jaws,  pro- 
tected commerce,  and  encouraged  arts;  and  he 
founded  another  Alexandrian  library,  the  for- 
mer magnificentcollection  of  books  havmg  been 
accidentally  burnt  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar. 
By  these  means,  Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  un- 
der the  government  of  Grallusi  a  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  which  she  had  lon^  been  a  stranger 
during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  of  Egypt 
did  not  corresDond  to  its  auspicious  commence- 
ment. Elated  with  power,  ne  soon  forgot  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  his  benefactor.  He  as- 
cribed every  thing  to  his  own  merit— erecting 
statues  to  himself  throughout  aU  Egypt,  and 
engraving  a  record  of  his  exploits  on  the  pyrar 
mids.  Id  ungimrded  hours,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  double  intoxication  of  pros^ 
perity  and  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the 
most  opprobrious  and  msulting  expressions.  In- 
discretion and  vanity  were  quickly  followed  by 
acts  of  misgovemment  and  rapine.  He  plun- 
dered the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  stripped 
itof  its  pi  incipal  ornaments ;  and  he  is  even  said, 
tikoitth  on  no  very  certain  authoritv,  to  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  offences  by  conspir- 
ing against  the  life  of  the  emperor.  In  conse- 
quence c^  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  unguard- 
ed expresdons,  which  were  probably  conveyed 
to  his  master,  with  exaggeration,  by  some  false 
friend  or  enemy,  he  was  recalled,' in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  government;  and  immediately  afier 
fiis  return  to  Rome,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  called  Largus,  stood  forth  as  his  accuser. 
Augustas,  in  the  meanwhile,  forbade  him  his 
presence ;  and  the  charges,  which  now  multi- 
plied from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before 
the  senate.  Though  Gallus  had  many  friends 
among  the  poets,  he  had  few  among  the  senators. 
No  one  could  rdfuse  verses  toGallus :  but  a  fair 
hearing  was  probably  denied  him.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  whole  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.  Unable  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliation, which  presented  such  a  contrast  to  his 
former  brilliant  fortune,  he  terminated  his  exist- 
ence by  a  voluntary  death.  This  sad  conclu- 
sion to  his  once  pro^rous  career  took  place  in 
!&!,  when  he  was  in  the  43d  year  of  bis  age. 
The  guilt  or  the  misforttmes  of  Gallus  as  a 
statesman,  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  and 
he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
patron  of  learning,  and  as  an  elmnt  poet  Gkil- 
lus  was  the  friend  of  Pollio  and  MaBcenas,  and 
rivalled  tbem,  through  life,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
moter of  the  interests  of  literature.  He  pro- 
tected Parthenins  Nieenns,  a  Greek  author, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Rome  during  the 
Milhridatic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
collection  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  en- 
titled, Tltei  ip<arunnf  wBriitartn,  declaring  in  his 
dedication,  that  he  addressed  the  work  to  Gal- 
lus, as  likely  to  furnish  incidents  which  might 
be  employed  by  him  in  the  poems  he  was  then 
wridng.  But  Gallus  is  best  known  to  posterity 
as  die  patron  of  Tirgil,  whom  he  introduced  to 


the  notice  of  Maecenas,  and  was  also  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  for  him  restitution  of  his 
farm,  after  the  partidon  of  the  lands  among  the 
soldiery.  In  gratitude  for  these  and  other  (bt 
vours  conferred  od  him,  the  Mantuan  bard  has 
introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Qallus  in 
the  sixth  eclogue :  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to 
the  celebration  of  his  passion  for  Lycoris.  The 
elegies  of  Gallus  consisted  of  four  books,  but 
they  have  now  all  perished ;  thev  were  held, 
however,  in  high  estimation  so  long  as  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  Tibullus  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Grallos,  and  as  his  companion  in  the 
Elvsian  fields ;  and  he  oflener  than  once  al- 
luaes  to  the  extensive  celebrity  which  hisverse^ 
had  procured  for  himself  as  well  as  his  mistress. 
Gtuintilian  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poet  with 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  though  he  thinks  his 
style  was  somewhat  harsher  than  that  of  either. 
Besides  the  four  books  of  elegies,  Gallus  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  Greek  of  Euphro- 
nion,  a  poem  on  the  Grvnean  Grove,  written  in 
the  manner  of  Hesioa.  Though  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  the  writings  of  Gallus  remains,  his 
name  is  still  celebrated.  '  The  praises,'  says 
Berwick,  *  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Virgil,  have  survived,  and 
made  posterity,  at  the  distance  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  anxious  to  hear  his  story.  In 
vain  did  Augustus  endeavour  to  suppress  his 
fame — in  vain  did  imperial  resentment  strive 
to  obstruct  his  reputation.  His  name  as  a  poet 
still  lives,  though  his  works,  which  gave  ce- 
lebrity to  that  name,  have  totally  perished.' 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  L]^coris 
or  Gytheris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his, 
poetry.     Quvntil.  10,  c.  l.-^Virg.  Eel.  6  and 

lO.-'QvU.  AnuU.  3,  el.  15,  v.  29. IV.  Vi- 

bius  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gaul,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneca 
has  preserved  some  fragments. V.  A  Ro- 
man who  assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor,  and 
raised  hunself  to  the  throne.  He  showed  him- 
self indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  indifierence  the  revolt  of  his  provinces 
and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  tne  barba- 
rians. He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diera,  A  D.  253.— VL  Flavins  Claud[ius  Con- 
stantmns,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  Csesar. 
by  Gonsmntius,  his  relatiozL  He  conspired 
against  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  A  D.  354. 

Geluus,  AuLue,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  M.  Antoninus,  about  130  A.  D.  He 
published  a  work  which  he  ealled  Nodes  AtUc4t^ 
because  he  composed  it  at  Athens  daring  the 
long  nights  of  the  winter.  It  is  a  collection  of 
incongruous  matter,  which  contains  many  frag- 
ments from  the  ancient  writers,  and  often  serves 
to  explain  antique  monuments.  It  was  ori^ 
nally  composed  for  the  improvement  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  re- 
marks. The  best  editions  of  A.  Gellius  are, 
tliat  of  Gronovius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1*706,  and  that  of 
.Oonrad,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1768. 

Gremtnt^  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius. 
He  seized  the  person  of  Marius,  and  carried 
him  to  Mintamee.    PhU  if»  Mario, 

Gensekic,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Caithace.    He  laid  the  fbundation  of  the  Van- 
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dal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  conne  of  his 
militaiy  expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and  sacked 
Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  along  of  lUyricam,  who  imprisoned 
the  Roman  ambassador  at  the  request  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence  was 
highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and  Gentius 
was  conquered  by  Anicios,  and  led  in  triumph 
with  his  famUy,  B.  C.  169.    JAv.  43,  c.  19,  &c. 

Georgica.     Vid,  Virgilitu. 

GermanIcos  Gabar,  a  son  of  Dmsus  and 
Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was  adopt- 
ed  by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  stale.  When  his 
inrandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  employed 
m  a  war  in  Germany,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Arminius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Germanicus  in  the  east  was  soon  looked 
upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his 
death  was  meditated.  He  was  secretly  poison- 
ed at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso,  A.  D.  19, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  received  with  the  greatest 
grief  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  and  Ti- 
berius seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had  married 
Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one 
of  whom,  Caligula,  dismced  the  name  of  his 
illustrious  father.  In  the  midst  of  war  he  de- 
voted some  moments  to  study,-  and  he  favour- 
ed the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some 
epigrams,  and  a  translation  of  Aratus  in  Latin 

verse.    Stulon. This  name  was  common,  in 

the  affe  of  the  emperors,  not  only  to  those  who 
had  obtained  victories  over  the  GJermans,  but 
even  to  those  who  had  entered  the  borders  of 
their  country  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian 
applied  the  name  of  QermanicuSy  which  he  him- 
self had  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  Sep> 
tember  in  honour  of  himself.  Su/tt,  in  Dam. 
l3.-^Mirtial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

Geta,  I.  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

in  Nero's  reign,  Ac.     Tacit.  Hist,  2,  c.  72. 

n.  Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Garacalla.  Afler  his  father's  death 
he  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  his  brother; 
but  Garacalla,  who  envied  his  virtues,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  of 
defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body,  receiv- 
ed a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand  of  her 
son,  the  28th  of  March,  A.  D.  212.  Geta  had 
not  reached  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Romans  had  reason  to  lament  the  death  of  so 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  Garacalla. 

Gisco,  son  or  Hamilcon,  the  Garthaginian 
^neral,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
mfluence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Garthaginians 
to  punish,  in  wnat  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  ban  islmient.  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  snowing 
that  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a  sreat  mind.  He 
was  made  a  ^neral  soon  after  m  Sicily,  against 
the  Gorinthians,  about  909  3reaTs  hefort  the 
Christian  era :  and  by  his  saccess  and  intrepi- 
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dity  he  obliged  the  enenues  of  his  ooontrf  to 
sue  for  peace. 

Gladiatorh  Jjm.  combats  originaUj  exhib- 
ited on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at  Rome. 
They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Uie 
Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  U.  C. 
488.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  rendered  projpitious  by  human  blood ; 
therefore,  at  funerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder 
slaves  in  cool  blood.  In  succeeding  ages  it 
was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige  them  lo  kill 
one  another  like  men.  than  to  slaughter  them 
like  brutes ;  therefore  the  barbarity  was  covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary 
combat.  Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  dis- 
obedient slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat; 
but  when  the  diversion  became  more  frequent, 
and  was  exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to 
procure  esteem  and  popularity  many  of  the 
Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the 
ffladiators,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibit^  no 
less  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The 
people  were  treated  with  these  combats  not  only 
oy  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  priests 
had  their  Ijudi  jwiUiJlcales  and  lAidi  saeerdo- 
iaUs.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  more 
than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  the 
Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however,  increased 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city ;  and  the 
gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spartacns, 
one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  up  arms, 
and  the  success  to  defeat  the  Roman  armies, 
only  with  a  train  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  When 
they  were  first  brought  upon  the  arena,  they 
walked  round  the  place  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  matched  in 
equal  pairs  with  great  nicety.  T  hey  fi  rst  had  a 
skirmish  with  wooden  files,  called  rudes  or  ar- 
ma  htsoria.  After  this  the  effective  weapons, 
such  as  swords,  daggers,  Ac.  called  arma  iecn- 
toria^  were  given  them,  and  the  signal  for  the 
engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. As  they  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fight 
till  death,  or  suffer  death  in  the  most  excruciat- 
ing torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate ;  and  when  one  signified  his  submission  bf 
surrendering  his  arms,  the  victor  was  not  per- 
mitted to  grant  him  his  life  witlioat  the  leav 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This  was 
done  by  clenching  the  fingeps  of  both  hands  be- 
tween each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  up- 
right close  together,  or  bending  back  thejr 
thumbs.  The  first  of  these  was  called  poUican 
premere^  and  signified  the  wish  of  the  people  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  conquered.  The  otner  sign, 
called  }}^ZZtcem  verUre^  si^ified  their  disappro- 
bation, and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  his  antago- 
nist to  death.  The  combats  of  gladiators  were 
sometimes  different,  either  in  weapons  or  dress; 
whence  they  were  generally  distinguished.  The 
seaUores  were  armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler, 
to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  re- 
tiarii.  The  tkreees^  originally  Tnracians,  were 
armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  shield. 
The  myrmUUmeSy  called  also  gaUiy  from  their 
GJallic  dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  seen- 
toret.  They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their  headpicee  they 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  embossed,  called 
fio^/ivpof ,  whence  their  name.  The  h^plamacki^ 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  as 
theirname implies.  Theja9mitfef,aniiedfAer 
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Oie  manner  of  theSamnites^  wore  a  large  shield, 
bruad  at  the  top,  and  growing  more  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  more  conveniently  to  defend  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body.  The  essedarii^  gene- 
raAv  fouglil  from  the  essedum,  or  chariot  used 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  anda^ 
Ma  ovo/^Arat,  fought  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and 
eyes.  Hence,  anda^diarwn  more  pugnare^  is 
to  fight  blindfolded.  The  mtridianif  engaged 
in  the  afternoon.  The  peshUoHtii,  were  men 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  and  such  as  were 
generally  produced  by  the  emperors.  The>Es- 
ealeSf  were  maintained  out  oi  the  emperor's 
Creasnry,  ibcus.  The  dimaehari  fought  with 
two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  name. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace, 
they  were  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
near  €00  years  afler  their  first  institution.  They 
wercj  however,  revived  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius  and  his  two  successors,  but  Honorius 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  barbarities. 

GLAI7CI78,  I.  a  phvsician,  crucified  because 
Hephsestion  died  whiJe  under  his  care.    Plui. 

in  Alex. II.  A  son  of  Hippolytus,  whose 

descendants  reigned  in  Ionia. 

GxBAB,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  that  it 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plm. 
6,  c,  26. 

GoBRYAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noble- 
men who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis.     Vid.  Darius.    Herodot.  3,  c.  70. 

GoRDUNus,  M.  Antonius  Africanus,  I.  a  son 
t>f  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  fVom  Trajan  by 
fais  mother's  side.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  poetrv,  and  composed  a  ooem  in  thirty 
books,  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aurelius.  Afler  he  had  attained  his  80th 
year  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  domestic 
tranquillity,  he  was  roused  f^om  his  peaceful 
occupations  by  the  tyrannical  reign  of  the 
Maximini,  and  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  rebellions  troops  of  his  province.  He  long 
declined  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  but  the 
threats  of  immediate  death  gained  his  compli- 
ance. Maximinos  marched  against  him  with 
the  greatest  indignation;  and  Gordian  sent  his 
«on,  with  whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was 
killed,  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and 
grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, stranprled  himself  at  Carthage  before  he 
had  been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire, A.  D.  236.    He  was  universally  lamented 

oy  the  army  and  people. II.  M.  Antoninus 

AfHcanus,  son  orGordianus,  was  instructed  by 
Serenus  Samnoticus,  who  leA  him  his  library, 
which  consisted  of  63,000  volumes.  He  passea 
into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant  to  his 
father,  who  had  obtained  that  province,  and 
•even  years  after  he  was  elected  emperor  in 
conjunction  with  him.  He  marched  against  the 
partisans  of  Maximinus,  his  antagonist,  in  Mau- 
retania,  and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
fifkh  of  June  A.  D.  336,  after  a  reign  of  about 
aix  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
bnt  he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers 
on  accoimt  of  hjs  lascivious  propensities,  which 
redoeed  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  chough  he  was  but  in  his  46th  year  at 


the  time  of  his  death. III.  M.  Antoninus 

Pins,  grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  12 
years  old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  CsBsar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  at- 
tended with  universal  marks  of  approbation. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Furia 
Sabina  Tranquilina,  daughter  of  Misitheus.  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  .eloquence  and  public 
virtues.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many 
flourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary. 
In  this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a  tri- 
umph, and  saluted  Misitheus  as  the  ^fuardian 
of  the  republic.  Gordian  was  assassmated  in 
the  east.  A.  D.  di4,  by  the  means  of  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheus, 
and  who  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  mur- 
dering a  warlike  and  amiable  pnnce.  The  se- 
nate, sensible  of  his  merit,  ordered  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  (xordians  should  ever  be  fVee 
at  Rome  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens 
of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordianas, 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

GoRDius,  I.  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing a  sedition,  tne  Phrygians  consulted  the  ora* 
cle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would 
cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their  king  the 
first  man  ihey  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter mounted  on  a  chariot  Grordius  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  conse- 
crated his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught  tree 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  tne  ends 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.  From  this 
circumstance  a  report  was  soon  spread  that  the 
empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to 
him  that  could  imtie  the  Gordian  knot.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gtor- 
diam ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  im- 
done  which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  con- 
rage,  and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was 
bom  to  conouer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword;  ana  ft-om  that  circumstance  asserted 
that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled^  and  that  his 
claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully  justified. 

Justin,  11,  c.  l.^Curt.  3,  c.  l.^Aman.  1. 

II.  AtyraiitofCorinth.    Aristot.. 

GoRGUs,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
of  Carmantides,  sumamed  lAontinus^  because 
born  at  Leontlum  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  and  was 
successful  in  nis  embassj.  He  lived  to  his  106th 
year,  and  died  6.  C.  400.  Only  two  fVngments 
of  his  compositions  are  extant.  Pans.  6,  c.  17. 
^Cic.  in  Oral.  23,  ^c.^Stneet,  15,  in  BnU. 
Ib.—Quintil.  3  and  12. 

Gk)RGus,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a  vir- 
gin, by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the 
greatest  kindness  fVom  her  humanity,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had 
attempted  his  life,  Ac.    Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Gracchus,  (T.  Sempronius,)  I.  father  of  Ti- 
berius and  Cains  Gracchus,  twice  consul  and 
once  censor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability  ei- 
ther in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
He  made  war  in  Ghiul,  and  met  with  much  sae- 
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ens  iB  SmIa.  He  married  SoDpronia,  of  the 
ftmily  ot  the  Scipios,  a  woman  of  great  yirtoe, 
nietjr,  and  learning.  Cic  de  Oral,  1,  c.  48. 
Their  children,  Tiberias  and  Cains,  who  had 
been  educated  nnder  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  for  their 
eloquence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  theponulace,  which  at 
last  proved  fatal  to  them.  With  a  winning  elo- 
quence, affected  moderation,  and  uncommon 
popularity,  Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agra- 
rian law,  which  had  already  caused  suchdissen- 
tions  at  Rome.  (  Vid.  Agraria.)  Bjr  the  Qieans 
of  violence,  his  proposition  passed  into  a  law, 
and  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  his 
father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  bis  brother 
Caius,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  The  riches  of  Attalus, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition :  ana  Tibe- 
rius enjoyed  the  triumph  or  his  successAil  en- 
terprise, when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  nis  adherents  hj  P.  Nasica,  while  the  popu- 
lace were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The 
death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  a  while  the  friends 
of  the  people ;  but  Caias,  spurred  by  ambition 
and  Airioufl  zeal,  attempted  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle which  stood  in  his  way  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. He  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
with  more  vehemence  than  Tiberius ;  and  nis 
success  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
animate  his  resentment  against  the  nobles. 
With  the  privileges  of  atribime,  he  soon  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  pa- 
tricians with  contempt  This  behaviour  hasten- 
ed the  ruin  oi  Caius,  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  his  friends  pre- 
vented him  from  committing  suicide.  This 
increased  the  sedition,  and  he  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  B.  C.  121.  about 
13  years  after  the  unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius. 
His  bod^  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his 
wife  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  bis  death. 
Cains  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 

Jounger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 
>tet  in  vUd.^Cic.  in  Cat.  l.—Lucan,  6,  v. 

796.— /?Vi>r.  2,  c.  17,  1.   3,  c.  14,  &c. II. 

fiempronius,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  or- 
-der  of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  banished  14 

J  ears.    Julia  also  shared  his  fate.    Tacit,  Ann. 
,  c.  63. 

ChuNius  Petronivs,  I.  an  officer  who,  being 
taken  by  Pompey's  general,  refused  the  life 
which  was  tendered  to  him ;  observing  that  Cie- 
sar's  soldiers  received  not  but  granted  life.   He 

killpd  himself    Pha.  in  Cos. II.  A  son  of 

the  wife  of  Marias  by  a  former  husband. 

ni.  Cluintus,  a  man  intimate  with  Crassus  and 
other  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  whose  vices  he 
lashed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Cic.  Brut.  43 
and  46.     Orat.  2,  c.  60. 

GaATiAmrs,  I.  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father 
to  the  emperor  Talentinian  1st.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  only  eight  jrears  old;  and 
after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  his  father,  he  became  sole  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age.  He  soon  after  took,  as 
his  imperial  colleague.  Theodosius,  whom  he 


appointed  over  the  eaatem  parts  of  the  empire 
His  courage  in  the  field  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  for  philosophy. 
He  slaughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,  and 
supported  the  tottering  state  by  his  prudence 
and  intrepidity.    His  enmity  to  the  Pagan  so- 

Srstition  of  Jus  subjects  proved  lus  ruin ;  and 
aximinus,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  was  join- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  discontented  Ro- 
mans, and  met  Qratian  near  Paris  in  GaaL 
Qratian  was  forsaken  by  his  troo^  in  the  fiekl 
of  battle,  and  was  murdered  by  the  rebels,  A.  D. 
383,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. II.  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  invested  with  the  imperial  piir|de 
by  the  rebellions  army  in  Britain,  in  opposition 
toHonorius.  He  was  assassinated  four  months 
after  l^  those  veir  troops  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevaUon,A.  D.407. 

Gratius  Fauscds,  a  Latin  poet,  confen^ 
rary  with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by  him 
among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Ofnigetiicen^  much 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  perspiciuty. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  Geoigics  of  v  iigil, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in  the  nvwobtr  ^ 
verses.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Amst  4to. 
1788.    Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  34. 

Grbgobius,  (Theod.  Thaumaturgos,)  L  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen,  afterwards  bishop  of  Neoc«sa> 
rea,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  966^ 
and  it  is  said  that  he  left  only  seventeen  idola- 
ters in  his  diocess,  where  he  had  found  only 
seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works  are  extant 
his  gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek;  the  best 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  1628. 

IL  Nanzianzen,  sumamed  the  Divine^  was 
"^ishop  of  Constantinople,  which  he  resigned  on 
Its  bemg  disputed.  His  writings  rival  those  of 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  elo- 
quence, sublimi^,  and  variety.  His  sermons 
are  more  for  philosophers  than  common  hear- 
ers, but  replete  with  seriousness  and  devotion. 
Erasmus  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  translate 
his  works,  from  the  af^rehension  of  not  trans- 
ftising  into  another  language  the  smartness  and 
acumen  of  his  style,  and  the  staleliness  and 
happy  diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  D. 
389.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1778. III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa, 

author  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  repre- 
sented as  allegorical  and  afiTected ;  and  he  nas 
been  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  much 
with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture,  moral  discourses,  ser- 
mons on  mysteries,  doematical  treatises,  pane- 
gyrics on  saints;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Morell,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615.  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  396. ^IV.  Another  Chris- 
tian writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by  the 
Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1705. 

Grtllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slam  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.     Put  XmopkmL 

Gtgbs,  or  Gybs,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Can- 
daules,  king  of  the  cotmtry,  showed  his  wife 
naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  this 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirtnity  in  her 
husband,  that  siie  ordered  Gyges  either  to  pre- 
pare for  death  himself  or  to  mnrdar  Caadnntea. 
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Bb  ekose  the  latter^  and  manied  the  queen,  and 
ascended  the  vacant  throne  about  718  yean  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Mermnadn  who  reigned  in  Ljrdia.  He  reigned 
38  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  im- 
mense presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Berodoi,  1,  c  9.^Pha,  dial.  10,  de 
rep.—VoL  Max,  7,  c.  1.— Oic.  Qfic.  3, 9. 

OYUPPca,  1.  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy's  generals,  and  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. He  accompanied  Lvsander  in  his 
expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  conqueror  with  the  money  which  had 
been  taken  m  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  As  ne  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  unsew  ihe  bottom  of  the 
bags  which  contained  it  and  secreted  about 
three  hundred  talents.  His  theft  was  discover- 
ed; and.  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  b^  this 
aet  of  meanness,  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  vic- 
torious actions.  TihuU,  4,  el.  1,  v.  199.— P2«^. 
in  Nida. — ^11.  An  Arcadian  in  the  RutuUan 
war.     Virjg.  JBn.  13,  v.  973. 

OniNiLfiiUM.     VU.  Part.  I. 

GTMNpsopHurrjs,  a  certain  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in' India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed 
their  mmiman  honmn,  in  j^easure,  and  their 
suiSMMtm  malum  in  pain.  They  lived  naked, 
as  ibeir  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  They  were  often 
seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  ftiU  upon  the 
disk  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till 
fhe  hour  of  its  settins;.  Sometimes  they  stood 
whole  days  upon  one  foot  in  burning  sana,  with- 
out movmg  or  showing  any  concern  for  what 
surrounded  them.  Alexander  was  astonished 
at  the  si^ht  of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  de- 
spise bodily  pain,  and  ^ho  inured  themselves 
to  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  without  utterine  a 
groan  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The 
conqueror  condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his 
astonishment  was  increased  when  he  saw  one 
of  them  ascend  a  burning  pile  with  firmness 
and  unconcern,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  un- 
moved, when  the  flames  surrounded  him  on 
every  side.  Vid,  Calawu,  The  Brachmans 
were  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Gtsrmnosophistse. 
Vid.  BraeknuMes.—Strab.  15,  Ac— PK«.  7,  c. 
a— C»c  Tusc.  S.-'iMcan.  3,  v.  340.— C^rt.  8, 
e.9.— Z>M«. 


Hjemon .    Vid.  Part  in. 

HalOtus,  a  eunuch,  who  used  to  ta.<«te  the 
meat  of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  emperor's 
food  by  order  of  Agrippina.  7\icU.  Ann.  3, 
C.66. 

EUnnibai*    Vid.  Armital. 

Hanno.     Vid.  Afmo. 

Harmopius,  a  fViend  of  Aristogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  Qrranny  of  the  Pi- 
sistratidse,  B.  G.  510.  {Vid,  ArisiorUan.)  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  these 
iUustrioas  dtixens,  made  a  law  that  no  one 


should  ever  bear  Ihe  name  of  Aristogiton  and 
Harmodius.  Herodot.  6,  c.  85.— Kin.  34,  c.  8. 
-^Senee.  ir.  3. 

HarpIous,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  coq- 
Quered  Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  &om 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cy* 
rus.    Hsrodal.  1,  c.  106. — Justin.  1,  c.  5  and  €. 

Harpalvs.  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trear 
sures  of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedition, 
rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  and  vicious. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  wasTetum- 
ing  with  ipreat  resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted  the  ora- 
tors, amon^  whom  was  Demosthenes.  When 
brought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with  impuni^  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
Thimbro,  B .  C.  335.    PhU.  in  Phoc-^Diod.  IX 

Harpaltcb,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  When  her  father's  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which 
happened  soon  after  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her 
disconsolate ;  she  fled  the  society  of  mankind, 
and  lived  in  the  forests  upon  plunder  and  ra- 

Sine.  After  her  death  the  people  of  the  country 
isputed  their  respective  ri^ht  to  the  posses- 
sions she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
on  her  tomb.  Vi/rg.  Mn.  1,  v.  TSLX.-^Bugin. 
fab.  193  and  358. 

Harpocration,  I.  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Stobeeus  compiled  his  ec- 
logues.  n.  A  sophist,  called  also  iBlius. 

III.  Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  au- 
thor of  a  Lexicon  on  (en  orators. 

Haruspex,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed.  He  received  the  name  of 
A'nu/pex.ab  arts  €Upiciendis.axid  that  of  Ea>- 
iispexj  ab  exHs  iTispiciendis.  The  order  of  Arus- 
piceswes  first  established  at  Rome  by  Romulus, ' 
and  the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  by  origin, 
as  chey  were  particularly  famous  in  that  branch 
of  divination.  {Vid.Tages.)  They  were  ori- 
ginally three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly  sent 
six  Doble  youths,  or,  according  to  others,  twelve, 
to  Etruria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  art.  The  oflice  of  the  Haruspices  con- 
sisted in  observing  these  four  particulars ;  the 
beast  before  it  was  sacrificed;  .its  entrails:  the 
flames  which  consumed  the  sacrifice ;  and  the 
flouc,  fhinkincense,  dec.  which  was  used.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims  did 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Eg3rptians,  &c. 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  tyranny.  Af^ilaus,  when  in  Egypt, 
raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers  by  a 
superstitions  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  his 
hand  the  word  »<«!?,  victory,  in  large  characters, 
and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand 
till  the  impression  was  communicated  to  the 
flesh,  he  showed  it  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated 
them  by  observing,  that  the  gods  signified  their 
approaching  victories  even  by  marking  it  in  the 
bodv  of  the  sacrificed  animals.  Cie.  de  Div. 
HBCATJBtm,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  born  549 
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jt$n  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Darios  Hys- 
tams.    Beradat.  2,  c.  143. 

UscATksikf  a  yearly  festival  obserred  by  the 
Ckratonicensians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 

Siddess,  who  was  deemed  the  patroness  of  fam- 
es and  of  children.  From  liiis  circumstance 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the 
streets,  where  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  were 
permitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it  while  they 
reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it 

Hecatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Juno,  by  the  Argians  and  people  of  iEgina. 
It  receives  its  name  fVom  vcaTo^^  &  /?o«c,  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  hundred  bulls,  which  were  always 
offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the  flesh  distributed 
among  the  poorest  citizens. 

Hjscatomphonia,  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  ibe  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  enemies.  Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Hector,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that 
fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married  An- 
dromache, the  daughter  of  Eetion,  by  whom  he 
had  As^anax.  He  was  appointed  captain  of 
all  the  Trojan  forces  when  Troy  was  besieged 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  valour  with  which  he 
behaved  showed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  accordmg 
to  Hyginus,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  enemy  perished  by  his  hand.  When 
AchUles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
the  city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 

§  roach  of  his  enemy  near  the  Scean  gates, 
lough  his  father  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  olamed  their  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to 
retire.  The  sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and 
he  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek 
pursued,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body 
was  dragged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  had 
killed.  The  body,  after  receiving  the  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and  the 
Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce  of 
some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasted  in  the 
age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias  that  they  had 
the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by  or- 
der of  an  oracle;  which  promised  them  undis- 
turbed felicitjr  if  they  were  in  possession  of  that 
hero's  remams.  Tne  epithet  of  BedoreHs  is 
applied  by  the  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 
pressive of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer.  U. 
1,  dLC—Virg.  jEn.  1,  &c.— Oct/  Met.  13  and 
IZ.^Diztys  Crel.— Dares  Phryg.—Hygin,  fab. 
90  and  112.— Paits.  1, 3,  and  9,  c.  18.— Q«tin/«. 
Snvurn.  1  and  3. 

Hfx^a,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,  accx)rding  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  During  the  Trojan  war  she  saw  the 
greatest  part  of  her  children  perish  by  the  bands 
of  the  enemy,  and,  like  a  mother,  she  confessed 
her  grief  by  her  tears  and  lamentations,  particu- 
larly at  the  death  of  Hector,  her  eldest  son. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the 
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captives,  fell  10  the  lot  of  Ulyaaes,  and  embarked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  After  this  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  according  to  Hygi- 
nus, and  tiie  place  was.  from  that  circumeiance, 
called  Cyaevfit.  Hecuba  had  a  great  number  of 
children  by  Priam,among  whom  were  HectoTp 
Paris,  Deiphobos,  Pammon.  Heleni|B,  Polyte& 
Antiphon,  Hipponous,  Polydoms,  Troilus ;  and 
among  the  daughters,  Greusa,  Ilione,  Laodice, 
Polyxena.  and  Cassandra.  Ovid.  Mel,  II,  t. 
761,  1.  13,  V.  515.— £%giii.  fab.  111.— F»r^. 
JE^  3,  V.  44.— ^r.  10,  v.  ^\.—8trab.  13.— 
Did/ys  Cret.  4  and  b.—ApoUod,  3,  c.  13. 

Hegelochus,  a  general  of  6000  Athenians 
sent  to  Mantinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epami- 
nondas.    Diod.  15. 

HEGftMON,  I.  a  Thraeian  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Giganto- 
machia,  besides  other  works.    Mlian.  V.  JJ.  4, 

e.  11. II.  Another  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  the  war  of  Leuctra,  &c.  ^lioM,  V.  H.  8,  c. 
11. 

Hegesius,  I.  a  philosopher,  who  so  eloquently 
convinced  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and  fol- 
lies, and  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no 
dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  gnilty  of 
suicide.    Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  continue  his 

doctrines.   Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  34. IL'A  famous 

orator  of  Ma^esia,  who  corrupted  the  elegant 
diction  of  Attica,  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
idioms.  Cic.  Orai.  67, 69.  Br%t.  &.^Strab, 
9.— Pita,  in  Alex. 

Hegesilochus,  I.  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 

his  father  Philip. II.  Another  native  of 

Rhodes,  171  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  enga^  his  countrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet 
of  40  ships  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia. 

HEGEsnnrLE,  a  daughter  of  Oloms  king  of 
Thrace,  who  married  MilUades  and  became 
mother  of  Cimon.    Plut. 

Hbggtorides,  a  Thasian,  who,  upon  seeing 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
law  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of , death  to  speak 
of  peace,  went  to  the  market-place  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  boldly  told  his  countrymen 
to  treat  him  as  they  pleased,  provided  they 
saved  the  city  fVx>m  the, calamities  which  Hut 
continuation  of  the  war  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Thasians  were  awakened,  the  law  was 
abrogated,  and  Hegetorides  pardoned,  ftc. 
Polveen..^, 

Helena,  I.  the  most  beautifhl  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  Vid.  Leda.  According  to  some  au- 
thors, Helen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  Leda  was  only  her  nurse;  and  to  re- 
concile this  variety  of  opinions,  some  imagine 
that  Nemesis  and  licda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admirra,  even 
in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with  hisfHeadlH- 
rithous,  carried  her  away  Iwforeshe  had  attain- 
ed her  tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphid- 
ne,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  .£thra.  Her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  fcjr 
force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  unpot- 
luted  to  Sparta,  her  native  countrv.  The  most 
celebrated  of  her  suiters  were  iJlysses  son  of 
Laertes,  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenete 
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Mn  of  Capuietu,  Diomedes  son  of  Tydens, 
Philoctetes  son  of  Psean,  Procesilaas  son  of 
Iphielns,  Eurypilus  son  of  Kvemon,  Ajax  and 
Teucer  sons  of  Telamon,  Pairoclos  son  of 
MwbUos,  Menelans  son  of  Atreaa,  Thoas,  Ido- 
menaos,  and  Merioo.  Tyndarus  was  rather 
aiarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  illustrious  princes,  who  ea«;erly  solicited 
each  tobecomehjs  son-in-law.  Ulyssies  advised 
the  king  Ut  bind,  by  a  sidemn  oath,  all  the  suit- 
ers, that  thej  would  approve  of  the  uninfluen- 
ced choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
amons:  them ;  and  engage  to  unite  together  and 
defend  her  person  and  character  if  ever  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms 
of  ner  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses  was 
followed,  the  princes  consented,and  Helen  fixed 
her  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him. 
Hermione  was  die  early  fruit  of  this  union, 
which  continued  for  three  years  with  mutual 
happiness.  AAer  this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedsmon  on  pretence 
of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Menelaus^  but  shamefully  abused  his  far 
Tours ;  and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
to  follow  him  to  Troy,  B.  C.  119d.  The  beha- 
viour  of  ELelen,  durmg  the  Trojan  war,  is  not 
dearly  known.  When  Paris  was  killed,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  war,  she  married  Deiphobus, 
one  of  Priam's  sons  \  and  when  Troy  was  taken, 
she  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  Qreeks  mto  his  chamber,  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  Menelaus.  She  returned  to  Spar- 
ta, and  .the  love  of  Menelaus  forgave  the  errors 
which  she  had  committed.  After  she  had  lived 
for  some  years  at  Sparta,  Menelaus  died,  and 
she  was  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  Maga- 
penthes  and  Nicostratus,  tne  illegitimate  sons 
of  her  husband;  she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where 
at  that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned 
over  the  country.  Polyxo  remembered  that 
her  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and  that 
her  husband  Tlepolemus  had  been  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
baucheries of  Helen :  therefore  she  meditated 
revenge.  While  Helen  one  day  retired  to  bathe 
in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in 
the  habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders 
to  murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled,  and  ner  misfortunes  were  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo 
expiated  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
raised  to  Helen  Dendritis,  or  tied  to  a  tree. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  returned 
from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where 
Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaus, 
and  confined  Helen.  From  that  circumstance, 
therefore,  Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassa- 
dors that  neither  Helen  nor  her  possessions  were 
in  Troy,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
In  spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Greeks  besieged 
the  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years  siege ;  and 
Menelaus,  by  visiting  Egypt  as  he  returned 
home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had 
been  undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardon- 
able grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death 
as  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  tem- 
ple at  Therapne,  which  had  power  of  giving 
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beauty  to  all  the  deformed  women  who  entered 
it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  was  carried  into 
the  island  of  Leuce  after  death,  where  she  mar- 
ried Achilles,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers.  Paus,  3,  c.  19,  Ac-^ApoUod.  3,  c. 
10,  ^A.—Bygin.  fab.  Tl.—Berodat.  2,  c.  112.— 
PImI,  in  Thes.  &C.—QU.  de  Qfic.  Z^H&rat, 
3,  od.  ^.^DictAfs  Cret.  1,  Ac-^QuviU,  Smym. 
10,  13,  ^.-'Homer,  U.  2,  and  0<f.  4  and  L& 
11.  A  young  woman  of  SpartiL  often  con- 
founded with  t&  daughter  of  LeoEu  As  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed  because  the  lot  had 
&llen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away 
the  knife  of  the  priest;  upon  which,  she  was 
released,  and  the  tMurbarous  custom  oi  ofiering 
human  victims  was  abolished. III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  married 

Julian. IV.  The  mother  of  Constantine. 

She  died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  32B. 

Helenus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  ^eatly  respected  by  all  the 
Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  ^ven  in  mar- 
riage to  Helen,  in  preference  to  himself,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  country,  and  he  retired  lo 
mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him  prisoner  by 
the  advice  of  Chalcas.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  tne  Trojans ;  and^ither  the 
fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
seduced  him  to  disclose  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before 
Philoctetes  came  from  his  retreat  at  Lemnos, 
and  assisted  to  support  the  siege.  After  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  set  sail. 
This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhos,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.  This  marriage,  according  to  some, 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  Hele- 
nus was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  sons  who  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus, 
which  he  called  Chaonia,  in  memory  of  his 
brother  Ohaon,  whom  he  had  inadvertently 
killed.  Helenus  received  ^neas  as  he  voyaged 
towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him  some  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
doubtfttl.  Vid.  Cassandra.  Homer,  11, 6,  v.  76, 
1. 7,  V.  47.— Ftr^.  jBn.  3,  v.  296,  Ac.— P«i«.  1, 
c.  11,  1. 2,  c.  33.— 09ui.  Mist.  13,  v.  99  and  723, 
1 15,  V.  437. 

Heuasta,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  con- 
sisted of  1,000,  and  sometimes  of  1.500;  they 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  only  upon  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Demosth.  contr. 
Tim.'^uiog.  in  Sol, 

HelicIon,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 
He  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  lo  inform  Helen  of  the 
state  of  the  rival  armies  before  Troy.  Homer,  11. 
2,  V.  133. 

HeliodObus,  L  one  of  the  fhvourites  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  176 
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yetm  heSom  Christ,  by  order  of  his  master,  &c, 

—^11.  A  Qreek  nuohematiciaD  of  Larissa. 

IIL  A  famous  sophist,  the  best  editions  of  whose 
entertainiDg  romance,  called  ^tkiopicay  are 
CommeliD,  8vo.  1596,  and  Bourdelot,  8vo.  Paris, 
1619. 

HxuooABlLus,  I.  a  deity  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians.——II.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  Uelio- 

Sibalus,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that 
vinity  in  Phoenicia.  After  the  death  of  Macri- 
nus,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple; 
and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to 
a  jouth  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  approved  of 
his  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  his  grandmother 
MoMa  and  his  mother  Soemias  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over 
which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all 
the  modes  and  fiisnions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome,  however,  soon  displayed  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  palace 
was  Aill  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous 
of  the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of 
the  consulship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  god  Heliogabalus,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous 
deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  al- 
tars of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those  of  the 
new  divinitv.  Such  licentiousness  soon  displeas- 
ed the  populace,  and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  ap- 
pease the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  whom  his  ra- 
pacity and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid  him- 
self m  the  filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
His  heaS  was  severed  from  his  body,  the  10th  of 
March,  A.  D.  332.  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months,  and 
four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severus.  His  cruelties  were  as  coi^spicuous  as 
his  licentiousness. 

Hbllanicus,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
bom  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
ancient  kingis  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.    Pans.  3,  c.  S.^Cic.  de  Orai.  3,  c. 

^.^Aid.  Gel.  15,  c  33. 11.  A  brave  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  CXtH.  5,  c  3. III. 

An  historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Hbll£nes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid, 
Hellen, 

HellOtia,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  twenty  cu- 
bits in  circumference,  called  ty\toTti.  The  other 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists, 
and  generally  ran  with  burning  torches  in  their 
hands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  Hellotis,  airo  ro«  cXov,  from  a  certain 
fimd  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues 

was  erected,  or  airo  nv  tXttv  to»  tmnv  rov  ITcyao-oy, 

because  by  her  assistance  Belleroohon  took  and 
managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corin- 
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thian  woman,  from  the  folkifwiiig  cirenvMance : 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidm  invaded 
PeloponnesuB,  they  took  and  burnt  Corioth ; 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  women,  es- 
caped by  fligh^  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister 
Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in  Minerva's  tem- 
ple, relying  for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.  When  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  set 
tire  to  the  temple,  and  the  two  sisters  perished 
in  the  flames.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  foUov- 
ed  by  a  dreadful  plague;  and  the  Dorians,  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  which  they  anffiexed, 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manei 
of  the  two  sisters,  and  therefore  thej  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estab- 
lished the  festivals  which  bore  the  name  of  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women. 

HelOtjb,  and  Helotbs,  the  poblie  alsTcs  of 
Sparta,  Ac.     Vid.  AIm,  Part  L 

Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero. 

Hbpobstu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Vvkan 
(^Airof)  at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race 
with  torches  between  three  young  men.  Each 
in  his  turn  run  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand,  and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  obtain- 
ed the  prize.  They  delivered  it  <xie  to  tbe  other 
after  tney  finished  their  course,  and  from  that 
circnmstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  to  this  dehvering  of  the  torch,  paitko- 
larly  in  these  lines  of  Lucretius  2  >* 


Inqui  brevi  spoHo  miUaniur  aseia 

Bt  qiuui  cwr seres  viiai  lampada  tradimL 

Hephjsbtio,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Vema.  There 
remains  of  his  compositions  a  treatise  entitled 
Enekiridion  de  metru  ^  foemaUf  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Pa«»i9,4to.  VU^-aj.  1796. 

HapRfsnoN,  a  Macedonian,  famous  for  hii 
intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecbatana, 
335  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Alexander 
was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this  faithful 
subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  intelligence, 
and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished, 
which  was  never  done  but  at  the  death  of  a  Per- 
sian monarch.  The  physician  who  attendei 
Hephsstion  in  his  illness  was  accused  i^  neg- 
ligence, and  by  the  king's  order  inhumanly^ 
to  death,  and  the  games  were  interrupted.  He 
was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature, 
that  he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander. Curt.  Arrian.  7,  Ae.—Plui.  tft  Alec— 
JBlian,  V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

Hsracl£u,  a  fesrival  at  Athens,  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  Jn  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Bceotia  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they  offered 

apples  to  the  god. There  was  also  a  festival 

at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  eontinned 
two  days,  the  first  was  called  ov0^«r«(,  the  se- 

cond  irpoirXeia. At  a  festival  of  the  same  name 

at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  with  a  mitre  on  his 

head,  and  in  women's  apparel. At  Lindas^ 

a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  also  observ- 
ed, and  at  the  celebration  nothing  was  baud 
but  execration  and  profane  words,  and  whoso- 
ever accidentally  dropped  any  other  words,  was 
accused  of  having  profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

HeracleOtbs,  a  surname  of  Dionpios  the 
philosopher. A  philosopher  of  pCTtdi*, 
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iHhd,  like  hid  tAtStet  Zeno  and  all  the  stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  an  evil.  A 
sevetB  illness,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  sto- 
ics, about  264  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  C^renaic  sect, 
which  placed  the  ntmrMtm  bonum  in  pleasure. 
He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 
philosophy.    Inod,  in  vit. 

Hbracl!d&,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules 
at  his  death  lef>  to  his  son  Hyllus  all  the  rights 
and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  permitted  him  to  marry  lole  as  soon 
as  he  came  of  age.  He  soon  aAer  challenged 
to  single  combat  Atreus,  the  successor  of  Eu- 
rystheus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae ;  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  whoso- 
ever defeated  his  adversary.  Echemus  accept- 
ed the  challenge  for  Atreu.s,  and  Hvllus  was 
killed,  and  the  Heraclidas  a  secona  time  de- 
partea  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Cleodaeus,  the 
^u  oC  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  his  son  Aristoma- 
tnus,  some  time  after,  met  with  the  same  unfa- 
vourable reception,  and  perished  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Chres- 
phontes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachus,  en- 
couraged by  the  more  expressive  and  less  am- 
biguous word  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  assem- 
bled a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  invaded 
aU  Pelo|)onnesus.  Tneir  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  success,  and  after  some  decisive 
battles  they  became  masters  of  all  the  peninsula, 
which  they  divided  among  themselves  two 
years  after.  The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  forms  an  inter- 
esting epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  is  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  happened  80  years 
afler  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  conquest  was  totally 
achieved  about  190  years  after  the  first  attempt 
of  Hyllus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7,  Ac—Heroda.  9,  c. 
96.--P4K5.  1,  c.  Vt.—PaUre.  1,  c.  ^.—Clemens. 
JUz.  Strom.  l.-^nucyd,  1,  c.  12,  ^.—Diod, 
1,  &,c.—AriAat.  de  Rep.  7,  c  96. 

HEHACLiDfs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  for  some  time  disciple  of  Spensippus 
and  Aristotle*  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
the  Christian  era.    Cic  T\ise,  5,  ad  Quini.  3. 

— Diojf,  in  Pyth, ^11.  A  man  who,  after  the 

retreat  of  Dionysins  the  younger  from  Sicily, 
raised  cabala  against  Dion,  in  whose  hands  the 
sovereign  power  was  lodged.    He  was  put  to 

death  by  Dion'a  order.    C.  Nep.  in  THon, 

III.  An  architect  of  Tarentum,  intimate  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  fled  to  Rhodes 
on  pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set 
fire  to  the  Rhodian  fleet    Polyan. 

HeraclItos,  I.  a  celebratea  Greek  philoso- 
pher of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  (MX)  years 
oefore  the  Chrutian  era.  His  father's  name 
was  Hyson,  or  Heracion.  Naturally  of  a  mel- 
ancholy disposition,  he  passed  his  time  in  a  sol- 
itary and  unsocial  manner,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  the  obscure  philosopher,  and  the 
mourner,  from  his  unconquerable  custom  of 
weeping  at  the  follies,  frailty,  and  vicissitude  of 
human  ailkirs.    He  employed  his  time  in  wri- 


ting different  treatises,  and  one  pailicalariv,  ai 
which  he  supported  that  there  was  a  fatal  ne- 
cessity, and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
fire,  which  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent  and 
omniscient.  His  opinions  about  the  origin  of 
things  were  adopted  by  the  stoics,  and  Hip- 
pocrates entertained  the  same  notions  of  a  su- 
preme power.  He  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  for  some  time  he  fed  on  grass  in  com- 
mon with  the  wild  inhabitants  a[  the  place. 
Such  a  diet  was  soon  productive  of  a  dropsical 
complaint,  and  the  philosopher  condescended 
to  revisit  the  town.  The  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  he  consulted  the  physicians  made  his 
applications  unintelligible,  and  he  was  left  to 
depend  for  cure  onlv  upon  himself.  He  fixed 
his  residence  on  a  dunghill,  in  hopes  ihat  the 
continual  warmth  which  proceeded  from  it 
might  dissipate  the  watery  accumulation,  and 
restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  hib  former 
health.  Such  a  remedy  proved  inefleclual',  and 
the  philosopher,  despairmgof  a  core  by  the  ap 
plication  ot  ox-dung,  sufiered  himself  to  die  m 
the  60th  vear  of  his  age.  Some  say  that  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.    IHof(.  in  vita. — Clem, 

Alex.  Sir.  5. 11,  A   Ijrric  poet. IlL    a 

writer  of  Halicamassus,  intimate  with  Calli- 
machus.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  his  style. 

Heracuus,  I.  a  brother  of  Constantine,  6lc 
^-^11.  A  Roman  emperor. 

Her£a,  festivals  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno, 
who  was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  T hey  were 
also  observed  by  the  colonies  of  the  Argives 
which  had  been  planted  at  Samos  and  iBgina. 
—There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name  in 
Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which  six- 
teen matrons  wove  a  garment  for  the  goddess. 

There  were  also  others  instituted  by  Hip- 

podamia,  who  had  received  assistance  from  Ju- 
no when  she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons, 
each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  cele* 
bration.  The  contenders  were  young  virgins, 
who,  being  divided  in  classes  according  to 
their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest  She  who  obtainedthe 
victory  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  picture  to 

the  goddess. There  was  also  a  solemn  day 

of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore  the  same 
name,  in  commemoration  of  Medea*s  children, 
who  were  buried  in  Juno's  temple.  They  had 
been  slain  by  the  Corinthians ;  who,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, to  avert  the  scandal  which  accompanied 
so  bru'barous  a  murder,  presented  Euripides 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  write  a  play,  it 
which  Medea  is  represented  as  the  murderer  of 
her  children.— Another  festival  of  the  same 
name  at  Pallene,  with  games,  in  which  the  vie- 
tor  was  rewarded  with  a  garment 

Hbrennius  Ssinao,  L  a  centurion  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Cicero  by  Antony.    He  cut  off  the 

orator's  head.    PUU.  in  (he. 11.  Cains,  a 

man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  Ms  book  de  Ate- 
toried,  a  work  attributed  hr  some  to  Comificina. 

in.  Philo,  aPhcsnician,  who  wrote  a  book 

on  Adrian's  reign.  He  also  compoaed  a  trea- 
tise, divided  into  19  parts,  coneemmg  theehoioe 
of  books,  dec. 

HeRMATBfiNA.  a  statue,  which  rmeaented 
Mercury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  booy.  Tlrif 
afatue  was  generally  placed  in  achowawhtie 
eloquence  and  philosophy  w«rataiight,t 
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dMe  two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  tnd  sci- 
ences. 

Hersoas,  a  Qalatian  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  irrisia  phitosopkorum  gen- 
tilium  waii  printed  with  Justin  Martyr's  works, 
fol.  ParU,  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Taiian,  8vo.  1700. 

HsamdNB,  a  daoghier  of  Menelaos  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in  niarriage 
to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon ;  bnt  her 
father,  ignorant  of  his  pre-engagement,  gave  her 
hand  to  Pyrrhns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose 
services  he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war. 
I^rrrhtis,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home 
Hermione  and  married  her.  Hermione,  ten- 
derly attached  to  her  cotisin  Orestes,  looked 
upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indication.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received 
the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasure.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  some, 
mduced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to 
destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores- 
tes, alter  this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  as  a  dowry,  ffmner.  Od.  4. — 
Bwrip.  in  Andr,  ^  Orett.-^Ovid,  Ekr,  8.— 
Provert.  1.  . 

Hermippus,  a  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitution. 
He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distinguisned  himself 
as  a  poet  by  forty  theatrical  pieces,  and  other 
compositions,  some  of  whicn  are  quoted  by 
Athensus.    Plut. 

HERMOcalTBs,  I.  a  general  of  Syracuse  against 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon  as  treach- 
erous. He  was  banished  from  Sicily  without 
even  a  trial,  and  was  murdered  as  he  attempted 
to  return  back  to  his  country,  B.  C.  406.  JPhd. 

in  Nic.  &c. II.  A  Rhodian,  employed  by 

Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian  states. 

III.  A  sophist,  preceptor  to  Pausanias,  the  mur- 
derer of  Philip.    Diod.  16. 

Hermodords,  L  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the 
Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition  of  the  ten 
tables  of  laws  which  had  been  collected  in 

Greece.  Cic.  TVsc  5,  c.  36.— P/ii*.  34,  c.  5. 

II.  A  poet  who  wrote  a  book,  called  Noiufia,  on 
Che  laws  of  different  nations. 

Hermooenes,  I.  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Magnesia.    He  wrote  a  book  upon  bis 

profession. 11.  A  rhetorician  in  the  second 

centurv,  the  best  editions  of  whose  Rhetorica  are 
that  of  Siurmius,  3  vols.  12mo.  Argent  1571, 
and  Laurentius,  Genev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  opened, 
and  his  heart  found  hairy,  and  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as  is  reported,  he 
totally  lost  his  memory. 

HERMOLiuB,  a  young  Macedonian,  among  the 
attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  W2^  one  day 
hunting  with  the  king,  he  killed  a  wild  boar 
which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alexander, 
who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so  disap- 

Sointed  because  the  beast  had  been  killed  before 
e  could  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered  Hermo- 
laus  to  be  severely  whipped.  This  treatment 
irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he  conspired  to  take 
away  the  king's  life,  with  others  who  were 
displeased  with  the  cruel  treatment  he  .had 
leeeived.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of 
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the  conspirators,  and  AUTunder  ordered  him 
10  be  put  to  death.    Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

Hermotimus,  a  famous  prophet  of  Clazome- 
ns.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself  from 
his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  to  explain  futurity ;  after  which  it  returned 
again,  and  animated  his  frame.  His  wife,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  his 
souL  took  advantage  of  it,  and  burnt  his  body, 
as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its 
natural  receptacle.  Hermotimus  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomenae,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter.  PUn.  7, 
c.  52,  &C. — iMcian. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Yenns  at  Ses- 
tos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a  youth  of 
Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were  so  faithful  to 
one  another^  that  Leander  in  the  night  escaped 
from  the  vigilance  of  his  family,  and  swam  across 
the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  ia  Sestos,  directed 
his  course  oy  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the  top 
of  a  high  tower.  Afler  many  interviews  of 
mutual  affection  and  tenderness,  Leander  was 
drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night  as  he  attempted 
his  usual  course ;  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw 
herself  down  from  her  tower,  and  perished  in  the 
sea.  Musams  de  LeaTid.  4*  Hero. — Ovid.Heroid» 
17  and  18.— Fir^.  G.  3,  v.  258. 

HerOdes,  I.  sumamed  the  Great  and  Ascalo- 
nila^  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made 
kins  of  Judsea  by  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  continued  in  his 
power  by  bis  flaUery  and  submission  to  Augus- 
tus. He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  his  death 
would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity,  he 
ordered  the  most  illustrious  of  his  subjects  to  be 
confined,  and  murdered  Uie  very  moment  that  he 
expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom  might 
seem  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod.  He 
died  m  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  40 
years.    Josephius. II.  Auicus.    VitLAUicus. 

Herodianus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flour- 
ished A.  D.  247.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  was  employed  among  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  eight  booKs,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  to  Maximinus.  His  style  is  peculiarly  ele- 
gant, but  it  wants  precision ;  and  the  work,  too, 
plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was  not  a  perfect 
master  of  geo^graphy.  He  is  accused  or  being 
too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  severe  upon 
Alexander  Severus.  His  book  comprehends  the 
history  of  68  or  70  years,  and  he  asserts  that  he 
has  been  an  eyewitness  of  whatever  he  has 
written.  The  h&x  editions  of  hLs  history  are 
that  of  PoUtian,  4to.  Dovan,  1525,  who  after- 
wards published  a  very  valuable  lAtin  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1708. 

HfeRondrus,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Hali- 
camassuji,  whose  father's  name  was  Lyxes,  and 
that  of  his  mother  Dyro.  He  fled  to  Samos 
when  his  country  laboured  under  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Lygcfamis,  and  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Xtalv,  and  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  returned 
toHalicamassus,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  which 
patriotic  deed,  far  from  gaining  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  populace,  displeased  and  irri- 
tated them  so  that  Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Greece  from  the  public  resentment  HepnN 
lidy  repeated  at  the  Oljrmpic  games  the  history 
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WhUik  he  had  oomposed  in  his  39th  year,  B.  C. 
445.  It  was  received  with  aniversal  applause. 
TJiis  celebrated  composition,  which  has  pro- 
cured ita  author  the  tule  of  father  of  btslory,  is 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  It  is  a  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks, 
from  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes ;  and  besides  this  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the 
world.  Herodotus  had  written  another  history 
of  As^ria  and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant. 
The  Ufe  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him, 
is  supposed  not  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
The  two  best  editions  of  this  great  hiattorian  are 
diat  of  Wesseling,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1763,  and 
that  of  Glasgow,  9  vols.  12qk>.  1761.  Ok;.  d£ 
ieg.  I.  de  Oral.  ^.--Dionys.  HaL  h-^Q^UuHl, 
lS^c,  L^PkU.  de  wuU,  Herod, 

jBeron,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  anciewb  and  the  other  the  yawneer. 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before 
Chnst,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius^  and  wrote  a 
curious  book,  translated  into  Latm,  under  the 
title  of  Sl^ftkMlivm  Uber^  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Baldus,  Aug.  Vind.  1616. 

Hbbophilos,  I.  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
J.  Cnsar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Marius.  He  was  banished  from  Ilome  by  Cae- 
sar for  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards  stran- 
f  led  in  prison. II  .A  Greek  physician,  about 
70  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  dissected  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  have  greatly  commended  him. 

Hersilu,  one  of  the  Sabines,  carried  away 
l>y  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Consu- 
•alia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romulus, 
though,  according  to  some,  she  married  Hostns, 
«yoQth of  Latium, by  whom  she  had  Hostus 
Hlostiiius.  After  death  she  was  presented  with 
immortality  by  Juno,  and  received  divine  hon- 
ours under  the  name  of  Ore.  lAv.  1,  e.  11. — 
Chiid,  Met.  14,  y.  833. 

HsflidDDt,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Ascra 
in  Boeotia.  His  father's  name  was  Dius,  and 
his  mother's  Pyeimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in 
competition  with  him,  according  to  Yarro  and 
Plutarch.  GLuintilian,  Philastratus,  and  others, 
maintain  that  Hesiod  lived  before  the  age  of 
Homer ;  but  Val.  Paterculus,  and  others,  sup- 
port that  he  flourished  about  100  years  after 
fiim.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
agriculture.  This  coxnposition  is  called  The 
Works  and  the  Dwys,  His  Theogonn  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous narration,  valuable  for  toe  fhithful 
account  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  His 
Skidd  of  BbtcuUs  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  ^ve  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  heroines  among 
the  ancients.  Hesiod,  without  being  master  of 
the  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  sweetness  of 
bis  poetry.  Besides  these  poems,  he  wrote  oth- 
ers, now  lost  Pausanius  says  that  in  his  age 
Hesiod's  verses  were  still  written  on  tablets  m 
the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  poet  was 
a  priest.  If  we  believe  Clem.  AJexand.  6,  Strom. 
the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Mtuaus.  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  has  imitated  the  compositions 
of  Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dibes  for  a 
model,  as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly 
ocmmenda  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial 


to  his  poetry  and  moral  instmctiaDs,  thatth€y 
orderea  their  children  to  learn  all  by  heart.  He- 
siod was  murdered  bv  the  sons  of  Ganjrctor  of 
Naupactum,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Some  dolphius  brought  back  the  body  to 
the  shore,  which  was  immediately  Imown,  and 
the  murderers  were  discovered  W  the  poet's 
dogs  and  thrown  mto  the  sea.  If  Uesiod  flour- 
ished in  the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C. 
The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robin- 
son, 4to.  Oxon.  1737 ;  that  of  Loesner,  8vo. 
Lips.  1778,  and  that  of  PamuL4ta  1785.  Cic, 
Fam.  6,  ep.  18.— Pattf.  9,  c.  3,  Ac— Q»in^ 
10,  c.  l.—Paterc.—Varro.'-PUd.  del,  Sep.  ^ 
de  Amm.  Stag. 

HfesidNE.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Hestchius,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  a  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Al- 
bert 2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

HiiRAX,  (Autiochus,)  king  of  Syria,  and 
brother  to  Seleucus,  received  the  surname  of 
Hierax.    Justin,  37,  c.  3. 

HiERO.  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his 
brother  Gfelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelty  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Tberon,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigenlum,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olympic 
games,  two  in  horseraces  and  one  at  a  chanot- 
race.  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as  being  vic- 
torious at  Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  conversation  of  Simonides,  Epichar- 
mus,  Pindar,  &c.  softened,  in  some  measure, 
the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the  severity  of 
his  government,  and  rendered  him  the  patron 
of  learning,  genius,  and  merit  He  died,  after  a 
reifn  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
to  nls  brother  Thrasybulus,  who  disgraced  hinh 
self  by  his  vices  and  tyranny.  Dwd.  11.—— 
The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Syracuse, 
was  descended  from  Gelon.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  king  by  all  the  states  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  apjwinted  to  carijr  on  the 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined  his 
enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  sur* 
rendered  to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  beaten  by 
Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  obh- 
gedi  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon 
blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost 
he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  proved 
so  faithful  to  his  en^ements  during  the  fifty- 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  a  more  firm  or  more  attached  ally.  He 
died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  about  3Sb  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  universally 
regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians  showed,  by  their 
lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a  common 
father  and  a  fVlend.  He  liberally  patronised 
the  learned,  and  employed  the  talents  of  Archi- 
medes for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  airriculture,  now  lo«t.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hieronymus.  JElian.  V.  H.  4, 8. — 
Justin.  23,  c.  A.-^F%or.  2,  c.  2.— £,tt>.  16. 
HiERdcLES,  I.  ft  persecutor  of  the  Christians  un- 
der Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  find  inconsis- 
tencies in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  miracles 
of  Thyancus  to  those  of  Christ.    His  writings 

were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eusebius. 

n.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alex- 
andria, and  wrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fate, 
firagments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Pfactiin; 
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a  eomuniaiy  OB  the  golden  TerseB  of  Pjrthago- 
ns :  and  facetious  moral  verses.  He  floarished 

A.  D,  486.  The  besi  ediuon  is  that  of  AsheCon 
aad  Warren,  8va  London,  1743. 

HiiBOMicA  Lex,  by  Uiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and  time 
of  receiTing  it,  between  the  fanners  of  Sicily 
and  the  collector  of  the  corn-tax  at  Rome.  This 
law,  on  account  of  its  jukice  and  candour,  was 
oonttnaed  by  the  Romans  when  they  became 
masters  of  Sicily. 

HuBONTMoa,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  snc- 
ooeded  his  father  or  ^rand&ther  Hiero,  when 
onlT  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
hv  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery.  He 
abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had 
obeer?ed  with  so  much  honour  and  adyantage. 
Ha  was  asaassinated,  and  all  his  family  was 
overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  totally  extirpated, 

B.  C.  214. II.  A  Christian  writer,  commonly 

called  8t.  JeramSf  bom  in  Pannonia,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote 
conunentariea  on  the  prophels,  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  dec.  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the  name 
of  VulrtUe^  polemical  treatises,  and  an  account 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  before  him.  Of  his 
works,  which  are  replete  with  lively  animation, 
■nblimity,  and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Valarsius,  fol.  Venms,  1*734  to  1740, 14  vols. 
Jerome  died  A.  D.  420,  in  his  91st  year. 

Hoauuus,  a  bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  France, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous  or 
which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The  only 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  fol. 
Paris,  1093.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in  his 
80th  year. 

HuoLco,  I.  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 

the  western  Darts  of  Europe.    F^est.  Avien. 

n.  A  son  or  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army  by  a  plague, 
B.C.39a    JusUn,l9,c.2. 

EbppAacHiA,  a  woman  in  Alexander^  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  cynic 
philosopher,  because  she  heard  him  discourse. 
Bhe  wrote  some  things,  now  losL  Vid.  Crates, 
Dug,  6.^Siudas. 

HirPABcnns,  I.  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
brother  Hippias.  He  patronised  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  M[e,  and  distinguished  him- 
aelf  by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc- 
tion of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
€aemies;  and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by  a 
desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  at  their  head,  513  years  before 
Christ.  JSlian.  V.  H.  8,  c  2. II.  A  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  Nicsea.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  interval  between  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  186  days,  7  days 
longer  than  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal, 
occasioned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit He  divided  the  heavens  into  4Q  constella- 
tions, 12  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  northern,  and 
16  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  gave  names 
to  all  the  stars.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
comets.  From  viewing  a  tree  on  a  plain  from 
different  situations,  which  changed  its  apparent 
positioD,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  paral- 
lax of  the  planets,  or  the  distance  Wween  their 
real  or  apparent  position,  viewed  from  the  centre 
attd  from  the  lurfiiee  of  the  earth.  He  deter* 
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mined  longitude  and  hrtitade,  and  Hzed  tlM  fiiat 
degree  of  lonaitude  at  the  Canaries.  He  Iilce- 
wise  laid  the  first  foundations  of  trigDoometry, 
so  essential  to  facilitate  astronomical  studies. 
He  was  the  first  who,  after  Thales  and  Solpieins 
Oallus.  found  out  the  exact  lime  of  eclipses^  of 
which  ne  made  a  calculation  for  600  years.  He 
died  126  years  before  the  Christian  era.  I^Urn, 
2,  c.  26,  &c. 

HiPPAKiNus,  I.  a  son  of  Dioevsiiis,  who  cgeet- 
ed  Callipus  from  Syracuse,  and  seized  the  auve- 
reign  power  for  Wt  years.  Polyan.  5.'  IL 
The  father  of  Dion. 

Hippias,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main- 
tained that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  want 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  gaaws 
he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  liberal 
and  mechanical  arts;  and  he  said  that  the  rii^ 
upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes  which 
he  then  wore  were  all  the  work  of  his  own 

hands.    Cie.  de  Orai,  3,  c  32. IL  A  sob  of 

Pisistratus,  who  became  iynni  of  Athens,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  with  his  brother  Hippar- 
chus.  He  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  fighting  against  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  490.  He  had  five  cbildrett  by 
My  rrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  BeroM,  i. 
—  T*«cyrf.7. 

HippocaATEs,  I.  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physie, 
in  which  his  grandfather  Kebrus  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished;  and  he  improved  himself 
by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
where  each  individnal  had  written  down  the  dis- 
eases under  which  he  laboured,  aad  the  means 
by  which  he  had  recovered.  He  delivered 
Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  and  he  was  pub- 
licly rewarded  with  a  golden  crown,  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  the  iniuaiioB 
at  the  grand  festivals.  He  openly  declared  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  disease, 
and  candidly  confesses  that  of  42  patients  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  nad  recovered, 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper, 
in  spite  of  his  medical  applications.  Hedevoiea 
all  nis  time  for  the  service  of  his  country;  and 
when  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  to  come  to  his  court.  Hippocrates  firmly 
and  modestly  answered,  that  ne  was  bom  lo 
serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  foreigner.  The 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  human 
frame  increased  his  knowledge ;  and  from  his 
consummate  observations,  he  knew  how  to  mo- 
derate his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  lo 
others.  He  died  in  i  he  99th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and  body; 
and  after  death  he  received,  with  the  name  of 
CH^eatj  ihe  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Hercules.  He  wrote  in  t)ie  Ionic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  Democritus,  though  he  was  a  Dorian. 
His  memory  is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island  show  a  small 
nouse,  which  Hippocrates, as  thcrr mention,  once 
inhabited.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Fassius,  Genev.  fol.  1667;  of  Linden,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665;  and  that  of  Maekios,  9 
vols.  fol.  y iennas,  1743.  His  treattsea,  especially 
the  MUnisms.  have  been  published  separately. 

Plin,  7,  c  37.— Cfe.  de  OraL  a ^O.  Tfct 

father  of  Pisistratus. 
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EIipr5Lf  TUB,  a  Christian  writer  in  the  third, 
eancory,  whose  works  have  been  edited  by  Fa-' 
bricios,  Hamb.  foL  1716. 

HiPF5MA(»ns,  a  musician,  who  severely  re- 
baked  one  of  his  pupils  because  he  was  praised 
by  the  multitude,  and  observed  that  it  was  the 
neatest  proof  or  his  ignorance.    JBUan,  %  V. 

Ji^^idSNBs,  uk  Athenian  archon,  who  ex- 
posed his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  bv 
norses,  beeause  guilty  of  adultery.  Omd,  in  A. 
4fi9. 

Hipp5nax,  a  Qreek  poet,  bom*  at  Ephesus, 
540  years  before  the  Christim  era.  He  culti- 
▼atea  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochus, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or 
vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical  raillery  obliged 
him  to  fly  fhnn  Ephesus.  Vid  AmtAewuu,  CU, 
adfamU,Xep.Qi. 

EbRPiNue,  CL  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated his  3  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

Hianas,  Aulus,  I.  a  consul  witn  Pansa,  who 
assLSted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by 
Antony.  They  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both 
killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  43.  SuH.  in  Aug.  10. 
-^-11.  An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of 
Caesar's  history  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that 
of  the  Alexandrianead  Spanish  wars,  is  attrib- 
uted The  style  is  infenor  to  that  of  Ciesar's 
Commentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Caesar's 
friend  and  Cicero's  pupil,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
consul  Hirtius. 

HiflPlMus,  a  native  of  Spain :  the  word  HU- 
paniensis  was  also  used,  but  generally  applied 
to  a  person  living  in  Spain,  and  not  horn  there. 
Martial.  19,  prigf. 

HisTxscs,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  excited 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Persia. 
Berodal,  5,  Ac. 

HoMBROMAsnx,  a  surname  given  to  Zoilus 
the  critic 

H5iifuins,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  profiioe  writers.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  about  168  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or,  according  to  others,  160  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Accordmg  to  Pater- 
culus,  he  flourished  968  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  or  864,  according  to  Herodus,  who 
supposed  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hesiod. 
The  Amndeliaa  Marbles  nx  his  era  907  years 
before  Christ,  and  made  him  also  contemporary 
with  Hesiod.  No  less  than  seven  illustrious 
cities  disputed  the  right  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  is  well  expressed  in 
these  lines:— 

Smyrna,  OUos,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodes^ 

Argo9f  Athena, 
Orhis  de  patrid  eerUU,  Benure  tuA, 

He  wu  called  MdesigeneSy  because  supposed 
to  be  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Meles. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  established 
a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life; 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  still  glory 
in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where  the  ven- 
erable master  and  his  pupils  sat  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  fbom 
the  modem  capital  of  the  island.  In  his  two 
'"  *  *  5  Iliad  and  OdysMy, 

most  ^yw^tnty^f^f^ 


celebrated  poems,  called  the  1 
Hom«r  has  displayed  the  i 


knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  rendarcd  hii»» 
self  immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  flie,  sweet- 
ness  and  elegance  of  his  poetry.  In  his  Iliad, 
Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of  Aehil* 
les,  and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Qredaa 
army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odysi> 
sey,  the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  return  of 
Ulysses  mto  his  country,  with  the  many  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each  divided  into 
34  books,  the  same  number  as  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet;  and  though  the  Iliad  claims  an 
uncontested  superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet 
the  same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance, 
prevail,  though  divested  of  ita  more  powerfiu 
lire;  and  Longinus,  the  most  refined  of  critics, 
beautifully  compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day, 
and  the  Oayssey  to  the  setting  sun ;  and  observes, 
that  the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splen- 
dour aod  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meri- 
dian heat  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  uni« 
versaliv  admired,  thaL  in  ancient  times,  every 
man  of  learning  coula  repeat  with  facility  anv 
passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeeci. 
il  was  a  suflicient  authority  to  settle  disputed 
boundaries  or  to  support  any  argument  Mod- 
em travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  differ- 
ent  scenes,  which  the  pen  of  Homer  described 
about  3,000  years  ago,  still  existing  in  the  same 
unvaried  form;  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  his 
course  along  the  ^gean,  sees  all  thepromcmto- 
ries  and  rocks  which  appeared  to  Nestor  and 
Menelaus  when  they  relumed  victorious  from 
the  Trojan  war.  Tlie  ancients  had  such  vene* 
ration  for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  aim,  but  ofiered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  hii 
honour,  and  medals  were  strack.  which  repre- 
sented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  In  E^gypt,  his  memory  was  con* 
secrated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  who  erected  a 
magnificent  temple,  within  which  was  placed  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  beautifully  surrounded  with  a 
representation  of  the  seven  cities  which  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that 
Homer  was  buried  in  their  island ;  and  the 
Cyprians  claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  that 
he  was  bora  of  Themisto,  a  female  native  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  said  that  Pisistraths,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  Uie  first  who  collected  and  arran^ 
the  niad  and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  now  appear  to  usj  and  that  it  is  to  the 
well-directed  pursuits  of  LycQixns  that  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.  Besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  authors,  a  Poem  upon  Amphia- 
rans's  expedition  against  Thebes,  besides  the 
Phoceis,  the  Cercopse,  the  small  Iliad,  the  Epi- 
cichlides,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and 
many  hymns  to  some  of  the  gods.  He  borrow- 
ed from  Orpheus,  or.  according  to  Suidas,  {voce 
Corinttus,)  he  took  nis  plan  of  the  Iliad  from 
Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Tro- 
jan war  at  the  very  time  the  Greeks  besieged 
that  famed  citjr.  Of  the  numerous  commenta- 
ries published  on  Homer,  that  of  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Thessalonlca,  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  erudite.  Berodot.  2,  c.  68.— Tll*<>- 
enl,  16.— -ilru<0<.  Poet.-^Slrab.-^Dio.  Chrys, 
83.  Orai.'^Paitu.  3,  9,  lO.^Bdiodor.  3.^ 
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Miian,  V.B.  13.— Fill.  Max,  8,  c  a— Qhm- 
m.  1, 8, 10,  l^—Paterc.  1,  c.  6.— Dumyi.  Hal. 

^PUU.  in  Alex.  Ac. 11.  One  of  the  Greek 

poets,  called  Pleiades,  boia  at  Hierapolis,  B.  C. 

963.    He  wrote  46  tragedies,  all  lost. There 

were  seven  other  poets,  of  inferior  note,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Homer. 

HoNOaius,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em- 
pire of  Rome,  who  succeeded  his  father  Theo- 
dosios  the  Great,  with  his  brother  Arcadius.  He 
was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a 
modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise 
and  fearful  of  dan^r.  He  conquered  his  ene- 
mies by  means  ot  his  generals,  and  suffered 
himself  and  his  people  to  be  governed  by  minis- 
ters who  took  advantage  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter's indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  15th  of  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  423.  He  left  no  issue,  though  he 
married  two  wives.  Under  him  and  his  bro- 
ther the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  two 
difierent  empires.  The  successors  of  Honorins, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  were  call- 
ed the  emperors  of  the  west ;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Arcadius,  who  aat  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire. 

HORAPOLLO,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
nnknown.  His  Hteroglyphica^  a  cnrions  and 
entertaining  book,  has  oeen  edited  by  Com.  de 
Pauw,  4to.  Ultraj.  ITi?. 

HoRATiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by 
her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Ca- 
riatii.    Cic.  de  ]nv,  3,  c.  20. 

HdRinus    Cocles.    {Vid.    CocUs.) Ct 

Flaccus,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  in  the  year 
689,  at  Venusia,  or  Venusinm,  (now  Venose^f) 
a'  town  situated  on  the  confines  on  the  ancient 
Apulia  and  Lucania ;  at  present  the  district  of 
Basilieaia  in  Caiabria.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  who,  it  appears,  had  acquired  as  much 
wealth  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidns,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Vennsium.  Here  Horace 
passed  his  childhood,  wandering  sometimes  to 
a  distance  from  his  paternal  home,  amid  the 
wild  and  mountainoiu  scenery  of  his  native  re- 
gion. When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  sold  the  farm  at  Vennsium,  and  came 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collec- 
tor of  imposts.  His  son  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  grammarian  Orbilius  Pupillns,  with 
whom  our  young  scholar  read  (though,  it  would 
appear,  with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient 
poets  of  his  country.  He  was  also  instracted 
in  Greek  literature ;  and  the  writings  of  Homer, 
which  were  pemsed  by  him  with  mncfa  great- 
er profit  and  satisfaction  than  those  of  Livius 
or  Ennius,  first  seem  to  have  awakened  in  his 
breast  a  taste  for  poetry.  After  he  had  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  Horace  completed  his  course  of 
instruction  by  a  residence  at  Athens,  where  he 
studied  philosophy,  alonsr  with  the  son  of  Cicero, 
Varus,  and  the  voung  Messila.  He  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar ;  and 
the  conspirators  Brutus  and  Cassius,  having 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  Greece,  Horace, 
with  most  of  the  other  young  Romans  who  were 
then  studying  at  Athens,  I'oined  the  republican 
party ;  and  the  camp  of  B  rutus  became  throng- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  those  illustrious  patricians 
who  had  formerly  rallied  around  the  standard  of 
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Pompey.  Honoe  continued  neatly  two  yean 
under  the  command  of  Brutus,  and  followed 
him  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
ofa  military  tribune.  He  was  present  at  the  fiual 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  much  has  been  said  of  the 
cowardice  he  exhibited  in  that  combat  Our 
poet  himself  acknowledges,  in  an  ode  imitated 
from  Archilochus,lhat  he  threw  away  his  shield^ 
and  fled  with  precipitation;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  saved  himself  earlier 
than  others,  or  that  he  left  th^  field  of  battle  till 
all  hopes  of  victory  had  vanished.  His  father 
had  aied  during  his  absence,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  small  patrimony  had  been  ruined  or 
confiscated  in  the  course  of  those  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  vanquish- 
ed side.  About  this  time  he  composed  the  odes 
which  at  present  form  the  tenth  and  twenty* 
eighth  of  Uie  first  book,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
first  book  of  satires.  At  length,  in  the  year 
716,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  reeonunended  to  the  notice  of 
MsM^enas,  first  by  Virgil,  and  subsequently  by 
Varus.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
in  due  form  to  this  distinguished  patron  oflitera- 
ture ;  but  he  felt  so  overawed,  that  he  q>oke  lit- 
tle and  with  much  hesitation.  Though  this 
introduction  laid  the  foimdation  of  his  future 
fame  and  fortune,  Maecenas  paid  him  no  great 
attention  at  the  first  interview.  To  the  poet'^ 
candid  statement  of  his  situation  and  circum- 
stances, he  made  but  a  brief  answer,  and  dis- 
mi»ed  him  after  a  short  and  unsatis&ctory  con- 
versation. He  took  no  fi&rther  notice  of  hun  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  and  Horace  did  not 
sto9p  to  any  servility  or  flattery,  during  the  in- 
terval, to  obtain  his  patronage.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  Maecenas  at  length  sent  for  him, 
and  soon  admitted  him  amon^  the  number  of 
his  domestic  Mends.  From  this  time,  MaKcnas 
was  somewhat  more  to  Horace  than  a  mere 
patron,  or  even  acquaintance ;  and  it  fippears, 
t)oth  ftx>m  the  odes  and  satires,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  difierence  in  rank  and  situation,  a 
tender  friendship  subsisted  between  theuL  Vir- 
gU  andPropertius  were  learned  and  skilful  poets; 
but  Horace  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  of  de- 
lightftil  conversation  and  accomodating  temper, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  patricians  or  statesmen. 
Horace  was  better  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  and 
the  dangers  he  encountered  for  the  sake  of  a 
patron,  than  his  predecessors,  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  or  his  contemporary  TibuUus.  Mtt- 
cenas  bestowed  on  him  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  grant  of  land  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Sabine  territory.  He  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  of- 
fered bim  the  situation  of  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.  This  office  would  have  removed 
him  from  the  table  of  Maecenas,  which  he  usual- 
ly ftr«]uented,to  that  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
offer  was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health; 
but,  so  far  was  the  reftisal  from  offending  Au- 
gustus, that  he  continued  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  distinction  and  familiarity.  With  Au- 
gustus himself  for  his  protector— with  Maecenas, 
Tibollus,  and  Virpril  for  bis  friend*— enlivened 
by  the  smiles  of  Lalage— blessed  with  a  tran- 
quil mind,  and  a  competence  with  which  be  was 
satisfied— engaged  in  the  composition  of  woHb 
which  obtained  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  his 
CQntemporarie8,and  which  he  foresaw  wooldcfr- 
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«are  hia  imvioTtality.  ho  attained,  perhtips,  the 
greftieit  felicity  which  aa  I^cnrean  life  coald 
afford.  The  maaner  in  which  he  usaallv  spent 
his  time  may  be  learned  from  his  works;  he 
nused  it  while  at  Rome,  in  the  most  delectable 
fonnging,  and  when  he  retired  to  the  country, 
in  the  most  delifhtAil  mral  occupations.  In  this 
happy  frame  ormind,  Horace  lived  till  Novem- 
ber 746^  when  he  expired  saddenly  at  Rome. 
He  was  miable,  in  his  last  momente,  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  testament,  but  he  nominated  An- 
giMtus  as  his  heir.  His  life  terminated  about 
tne  same  time  with  that  of  Maecenas,  though  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  he  survivea  or  prede- 
ceased his  friend.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fiftv- 
seven,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  near  tne 
tomb  of  Mscenas,  on  the  Esquiiine  Hill.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Horace  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings,  as  accuratelyas 
the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  time.  His 
mind  was  enlightened  by  study,  and  invigorated 
by  observation.  It  was  comnrehensive,  but  not 
visionary—- delicate,  bat  not  rastidious— too  sa- 
^ious  to  be  warped  by  prejudice^too  reflec- 
tive to  be  influenced  by  resentment.  To  infer 
the  moral  dispositions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  his  works,  may  be 
often  a  fallacious  analogy ;  but  the  soul  of  Hor- 
ace speaks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes 
and  epist]e&  that  we  may  safely  consult  them 
as  the  faithful  mirrors  of  his  heart  His  moral 
qualities,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  highlv  esti- 
mated as  nis  iniellectnal  endowments ;  nut  he 
was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  of  great  modera- 
tion, equanimity,  and  independence  of  mind. 
In  early  youth,  when  he  first  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb,  both  in  his  dress  and  manners, 
and  much  addicted  to  the  promiscuous  gallan- 
try which  then  prevaUed.  The  advance  of  time 
scarcely  saved  him  from  the  power  of  love ;  and, 
at  the  ag;e  of  fifty,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  a  pas- 
sion which  he  Delieved  had  been  conqnered. 
According  to  the  principles  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
that  he  should  permit  nothing  to  ruffle  his  tem- 
per. EQs  heait  was  devoted  to  an  indolence, 
which  often  arises  ttom  the  conviction  that  hiq> 

Siness  is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth,  or  power,  or 
ignity.  He  was  gratefhl  to  his  benefactors,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  fHends ;  but  he  wrapped 
himself  np  in  Epicurean  indifierence  to  the 
crimes,  and  follies,  and  projects,  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Of  these,  however,  though  little 
afiected  by  them,  he  was  a  constant  and  acute 
observer  ;  and  his  accurate,  lively  delineations 
of  every  species  of  human  error  and  absurdity, 
form  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most 
characteristic  portion  of  his  agreeable  compo- 
sitions. The  works  of  Horace  comprehend, 
1st,  Odes;  Sd,  Bpodes;  3d,  Satires;  and  4th, 
Episdes.  It  seems  to  be  nniversallv  agreed,  that, 
as  a  lyric  ])oet  at  least,  Horace  has  little  claim 
to  the  praise  of  originality.  Even  in  those 
odes  which  are  most  original,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  translated  or  imitated  from  any 
lyric  bard  of  Oreece,  the  words,  the  phrases, 
and  sentiments,  are  all  Greek,  and  evidently 
proceed  fVom  a  poet  whose  mind  was  imbued 
not  only  with  the  compositions  of  Alcseus,  Pin- 
dar, and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  he  is 
•apposed  chiefly  to  have  imitated,  but  also  with 


the  works  of  EkMner,  and  of  the  great  traga* 
dians.  This  particularly  appears,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  the  epithets  auached  to  Ghreeli 
places,  heroes,  or  divinities.  The  odes  which 
seem  lo  be  of  the  invention  of  the  LAtin  poeL 
are  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  has  been  termea 
occasional  He « willingly  employed  his  muse 
to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  depar* 
tare  of  a  friend,  or  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
tain, to  record  any  pleasant  oceorrencc  of  his 
own  life,  or  any  political  event,  which  might 
reflect  honoar  on  nis  patrons.  Being  of  udui 
miscellaneous  descrmtioo,  the  odes  of  Horace 
cannot  be  all  classed ;  bat  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  may  be  reduced  under  fbor  divi- 
sions,— amatory,  convivial,  moral,  and  polit- 
ical Those  of  an  amorous  strain,  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  In  them  he  celebrates  his 
love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalage,  Glycera,  and 
many  others,  who  were  perhaps  real  mistresses, 
but  with  fictitious  names.  The  passion  he 
sings,  is  of  a  light  trivial  description,  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegiac  poets ; 
and  both  the  style  and  sentiments  are  stuted  to 
the  "grata  protervitas"  of  his  Glycera.  The 
convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  Msce- 
nas,  and  other  illustrious  friends,  to  join  his 
social  board.  He  prepares  for  the  entertain- 
ment; he  provides  the  accompaniments  of  mu- 
sic and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  he  celebrates 
the  happy  influence  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  with 
fervid  and  joyous  praises.  Many  of  these  con- 
vivial odes  are  tempered  with  moral  reflections ; 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  cannot  be  well  dts« 
criminated  from  the  third  or  moral  class.  Both 
in  the  moral  and  convivial  odes,  the  friends  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  are  firequently  re« 
minded  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  of  its  clo- 
sing scene— sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral 
scope,  but  oflener  with  a  view  of  exciting  to  the 
enjojrment  of  the  present  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the 
uncertainty  and  gloom  of  the  fumre.  In  a  his- 
tory of  Roman  poetry,  the  political  odes  of 
Horace  are  those  which  are  most  deserving  of 
consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  his  own 
composition,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
tatea,  like  so  many  of  the  others,  fh>m  the  Greek ; 
and  as  they  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events 
of  Roman  history,  they  afford  some  insight  into 
the  political  discussions  and  state  intrigues  of 
the  day.  All  of  them  are  written  in  courtly  and 
soothing  language.  They  breathe  that  ^irit  of 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  which  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  mildest  maxims  of  policy  are  inculcated 
amid  bursts  of  lyric  fancy.  The  epodes  of 
Horace  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  com- 
positions between  his  odes  and  satires.  They 
are  in  iambtc  measure,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
on  simiUir  topics  with  the  odes;  but  the  others 
consist  of  invectives,  directed  against  the  orator 
Cassius  Severus— the  poet  MaBvius— and  Me- 
nas,  the  fVeedman  of  Siextns  Pompey,  who,  be- 
ing admiral  of  his  fleet,  became  so  infamous 
during  the  civil  wars  by  alternately  deserting  the 
service  of  Pompey  and  Octavius.  Even  to  the 
second  epode,  containing  the  praises  of  aconn- 
trv  life,  a  satirical  and  epigrammatic  turn  is 
given  at  the  conclusion  by  patting  them  In  the 
mouth  of  the  usarer  Alphius.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  satire  in  these  odes  u«  coarse,  violent, 
and  personal,  resembling?  what  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  the  style  of  the  inreetiTes  of  Archilo- 
ohns  ftnd  Lycambes,  rather  than  that  delicate 
tone  of  reproof  and  irony  which  Horace  aAer- 
wards  adopted  in  his  own  satires.  Horace  has 
now  been  described  as  the  great  master  of  Ro- 
man lyric  poetry,  whether  amatory,  convivial, 
or  moral.  We  have  still  to  consider  him  as  a 
aatiric,  humorous,  or  familiar  writer,  in  which 
character  (though  he  chiefly  valued  himself  on 
his  odes)  be  is  more  instructive,  and  perhaps 
equally  pleasing.  He  is  also  more  an  original 
I>oet  in  his  satires  than  in  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions. D.  Heinsius,  indeed,  in  his  confusecl  and 
prolix  dissertation,  De  Saiira  HoreUiana^  has 
pointed  out  several  passages,  which  he  thinks 
nave  been  suggested  by  the  comedies  and 
satiric  dramas  or  the  Greeks.  If,  however,  we 
except  the  dramatic  form  wLich  he  has  given 
to  so  many  of  his  satires,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  general  resemblance  oci  ween  them  and 
those  productions  of  the  Greek  sta^e  which  are 
at  present  extant.  The  epistles  of  Horace  were 
written  by  him  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life 
than  hi^  satires,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his 
long  experience.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  them 
more  matured  wisdom,  more  sound  judgment, 
mildness,  and  philosophy,  more  of  his  own  in- 
ternal feelings,  and  greater  skill  and  perfection 
in  the  versification.  The  chief  merit,  however, 
of  the  epistles  depends  on  the  variety  in  the 
characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed;  and,  in  conformity  with  which, 
the  poet  changes  his  tone  and  diversifies  his 
colouring.  They  have  not  the  generality  of  some 
modem  epistles,  which  are  merely  inscribed 
with  the  name  cif  a  friend,  and  may  have  been 
composed  for  the  whole  human  race ;  nor  of 
some  ancient  idyls,  where  we  are  solely  remind- 
ed of  an  indivi(lual  by  superfluous  invocations 
on  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly 
for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  reforma- 
tion of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet 
enters  into  his  situation  with  wonderftil  facility, 
and  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  his  circumstances,  feelings,  or  preju- 
dices. In  his  satires,  the  object  of  Horace  was 
to  expose  vice  and  folly ;  but,  in  his  epistles,  he 
has  alao  an  ^e  to  the  amendment  or  a  friend, 
on  whose  failing  he  gently  touches,  and  hints, 
perhaps,  at  their  correction.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Horace,  commonly  called  the  Ars  Po- 
eiica,  which  was  written  about  the  year  739,  is 
usually  considered  as  a  separate  and  insulated 
composition.  The  critical  works  of  Horace, 
which  comprise  one  of  his  satires,  the  two  epis- 
tles of  the  second  book,  and  the  An  Poetiea, 
have  generally  been  considered,  especially  by 
critics  themselves,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  productions.    Hurd  has  pronounced  them 

*  the  best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  his  writings;' 
and  of  the  Ars  Poetica^  in  particular,  he  says, 

*  that  the  learned  have  long  since  considered  it 
as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  rules  of  good 
writing,  to  be  gotten  l^  heart  by  every  young 
student,  and  to  whose  decisive  authority  the 
greatest  masters  in  taste  and  composition  must 
finally  submit.'  Mr.  GKflbrd,  in  the  introduction 
to  lus  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks  that, '  as 
an  ethical  writer,  Horace  has  not  many  claims 
to  the  esteem  of  posterity;  but  as  a  critic,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  our  veneration.  Such  is  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
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his  taste,  and  the  extent  and  Taricty  cf  his 
knowledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  nigbt  be  se- 
lected from  his  worlw^  more  perfea  in  its  kind 
than  any  thing  which  antiquity  has  beqoeatbed 
US.'  Suet,  m  AM.g.'-Ond.  TnU.  4,  el.  10,  t.  4a 

Three  brave  Romans,  bom  at  the  same 

birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Cmriatii, 
about  667  years  before  ChrisL  This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  between  the  hostile  camps  of 
the  people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  fnu> 
cess  depended  the  victory.  In  the  first  attack 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  the  only 
surviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  to  valonr, 
obtained  an  honourable  trophy:  by  preiendinf 
to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  easily  separated 
his  antagonists;  and,  in  attacking  them  <»ie  by 
one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all.  As  he 
returned  victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister  reproach- 
ed  him  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Cnriatiiy 
to  whom  she  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
w&s  incen.sed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killefl  his  sijtfer. 
This  violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
people ;  he  was  tried,  and  capitally  condemned. 
His  eminent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  his 
favour;  the  sentence  of  death  was  exchanged 
for  a  more  moderate,  but  more  ignominious 
punishment,  and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum,  on  which  he  stzspendcd  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  Curiatii  Vie.  de  Mvent.  2, 
c.  2S.—Liv.  1,  c.  34,  &jc.—Dionf8.  Bal.  3,  c  3. 
A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Capltolinus.  During  the  ceremony  he  was 
mformed  of  the  death  of  nis  son,  but  he  did  not 
forget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  for  the 
feelings  of  a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedica- 
tion ,  after  ordering  the  body  to  be  buried.  Lxv.  SL 

HoRCus,  the  general  of  3000  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia. 
Polvan.  4. 

HoRinsDAs,  a  name  which  some  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  bore  m  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

HoRTENsiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  the  orator  Hortenaius,  whose  eloquence 
she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  women 
to  give  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  Hor- 
tensia  undertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  that  1000  of  her 
female  fellow-sufferers  escaped  ih>m  ihe  ava- 
rice of  the  triumvirate.  Vat.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 
.  HoRTENsiA  Lex,  bv  GL  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  367.  It  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  whatever  was  enacted  oy  the  conunons.  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had  claim- 
ed an  absolute  exemption. 

HoRTENBiua,  GL  This  celebrated  orator  was 
bom  in  the  year  640.  His  first  appearance  in 
the  Forum  was  at  the  early  age  or  nineteoi— 
that  is,  in  659;  and  his  excellence,  says  Cice- 
ro, was  immediately  acknowledged,  like  that  of 
a  statue  by  Phidias,  which  only  requires  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  admired.  The  case  in  which 
he  first  appeared  was  of  considerable  responsi- 
bility for  one  ao  young  and  inexperienced,  neiag 
an  accusation,  at  the  instance  of  the  Romaa 
province  of  Africa,  against  its  governors  for  ra- 
pacity. It  xras  heard  before  Scsvola  andCras- 
sus,  as  judges— the  one  the  ablest  lawyer,  the 
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filler  the  most  accomplished  speaker,  of  his  age ; 
and  the  young  orator  had  the  good  foctnne  to 
obtain  their  approbation,  as  weli  as  that  of  all 
who  were  present  at  the  triaL  His  next  plead- 
ing of  importance  was  in  behalf  of  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he  even  surpassed 
kin  formei  speech  for  the  Africans.  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  him  for  several  years.  The 
imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke 
ont  in  663,  interrapted,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
business  of  the  Forum.  Hortensius  served  in 
this  alarming  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer, 
and  in  the  fouowmg  season  as  a  military  tribune; 
When,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy 
in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the 
more  peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been 
destined  from  his  youth,  he  found  himself  with- 
out a  rival.  CrassnsL  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
6G2,  before  the  troubles  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
Antony,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perishea  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last 
ascendency  of  Marius,  in  the  absence  of  Sylla. 
Sulpicius  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
and  Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  fh>m  which 
he  was  not  recalled  until  the  returi^  of  Sylla  to 
Rome,  and  his  election  to  the  dictatorship  in 
670.  Hortensius  was  thus  left  for  some  years 
without  a  competitor;  and  after  670,  with  none 
of  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  out- 
shone. His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated 
manner  was  preferred  to  the  calm  and  easy  ele- 
gance of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged 
m  a  cause  on  the  same  side.  Cotta,  though  ten 
years  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  case, 
while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the 
management  of  Hortensiua.  He  continued  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Forum,  till  Cicero 
returned  from  his  qusestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679, 
when  the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayed 
themselves  in  full  perfection  and  maturity.  Hor- 
tensius was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of 
thirteen  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar ; 
and  being,  in  consequence,  enga^ged  during  that 
lon^  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause 
of  importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  prodigious 
fortune.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.  An  example  of 
splendour  and  luxury  had  been  set  to  him  by 
tne  orator  Crassus,  wno  inhabited  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  Rome,  the  hall  of  which  was  adorned 
with  four  pillars  of  Hymettian  marble,  twelve 
feet  high,  which  he  brought  to  Rome  in  his 
aedileahip,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pillars 
of  foreign  marble  even  in  public  buildings. 
The  court  of  this  maasion  was  ornamented  by 
six  lotus  trees,  which  Plioy  saw  in  full  luxu- 
riance ID  his  youth,  but  which  were  afterwards 
burnt  in  the  conflagration  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  had  also  a  number  of  vases,  and  two  drink- 
ing-cups,  engraved  by  the  artist  Mentor,  but 
which  were  of  such  immense  value  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  use  them.  Hortensius  had  the  same 
tastes  as  Crassus,  but  surpassed  him  and  all 
his  contemporaries  in  magnificence.  His  man- 
sion stood  on  the  Palatine  hill,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  fashionable  situation  in 
Rome,  being  at  thai  time  covered  wiih  the 
houses  of  Lutatins  Catulus,  iBmilias  Scaums, 
Clodins,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  Ciesar.  The 
residence  of  Hortensius  was  adjacent  to  that 
of  Catiline ;  and  though  of  no  great  extent,  it 
was  splendidly  ftiraished.  After  the  death  of  the 


orator,  it  was  inhabited  by  OctaviBS  Cmmr^  nd 
formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace, 
which  increased  ftam  the  time  or  Aoginttti  to 
that  of  Neio,  tUl  it  covered  a  great  part  of  the  Pal* 
atine  Mount,  and  branched  over  other  hills.  Be- 
sides his  maasioa  in  the  capital,  he  possessed 
sumptuous  viUas  at  Tuaculnm,  Bauli,  and  Lav* 
rentimi,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the 
most  elegant  and  expensive  entertainments.  He 
had  fl>equently  peacocks  at  his  banquets,  which 
he  first  served  up  at  a  grand  augural  feast,  and 
which,  saysVarro,were  more  commended  by  the 
luxurious,  than  by  men  of  probity  and  austerilr. 
His  olive  plantations  he  is  said  to  have  regularly 
moistened  and  bedewed  with  wine;  and  on  one 
occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an  important 
case  in  which  he  was  engaged  along  with  Cicero, 
begged  that  he  would  cbange  with  him  the  pre- 
viously arranged  order  of  j^eading,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  a 
favourite  pJo^oTMU,  which  grew  near  his  Tuscu- 
Ian  villa.  Notwithstanding  this  profiision,  his 
heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine  in 
his  cellar  aftier  his  death.  Besides  his  taste  for 
wine,  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  indulged 
a  passion  for  pictures  and  fishponds.  At  nis 
Tnsculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  for  the  reception 
of  a  painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
by  the  jpainter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous 
sum  or  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ses- 
terces. At  his  country-seat,  near  Bauli,  on  the 
seashore,  he  vied  with  LucuUus  and  Philippus 
in  the  extent  of  his  fishponds,  which  were  con- 
structed at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that 
the  tide  flowed  into  them.  Under  the  promon- 
tory of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet  shown  the  Pis- 
cina  MvrabUis,  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted 
and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades ;  and  which 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been 
a  fish-pond  of  Hortensius.  Yet  such  was  his 
luxury,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his  sup- 
ply, that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli, 
he  general^  sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Puteoli  to  buy  fish  for  supper.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  procured  him  not  only  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  highest  official 
honours  of  the  state.  He  was  sedile  in  679, 
praetor  in  682,  and  consul  two  years  afterwards. 
The  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  obtained,  and 
the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradually 
relax  from  that  assiduity  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fame  of  Cice- 
ro, and  particularly  the  glory  ofuis  consulship, 
stimulated  him  to  renew  his  exertions.  But 
his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former 
reputation.  Cicero  partly  accounts  for  this  de- 
cline, from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of 
his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy  species 
called  Asiatic,  which  flourished  in  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more 
florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  ol 
Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  bril- 
liant thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions. 
This  glowint?  style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient 
in  solidity  and  weight,  was  not  unsniiable  in  a 
yonn?  man ;  and  being  farther  recommended 
by  a  beautiful  cadence  of  periods,  met  with  the 
utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  prune  his  exuberance, 
or  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ;  and  this  luxury, 
and  glitter  of  phraseol^,  which  even  in  h» 
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eMflSkyeuS)  liad  oceasionallj  excited  ridicnle 
or  diflgrost  amoDg  the  graver  firtheis  of  the 
setiatArial  order,  beins  totally  inconsistent  with 
bin  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  which 
required  something  more  serious  and  compos- 
ed, his  renntation  diminished  with  increase  of 
years;  ana  thoogh  the  bloom  of  his  elooaence 
might  be  in  fact  the  same,  it  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  withered.    Besides,  from  his  declin- 
ing health  and  strength,  which  greatly  fiiiled 
in  his  latter  years,  he  may  not  have  been  able 
to  give  ftill  effect  to  that  showy  species  of  rhet* 
oric  in  which  he  indulged.    A  constant  tooth- 
ache, and  swelling  in  the  jaws,  greatly  impaired 
his  power  of  elocution  and  utterancej  and  be- 
came at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his 
end.  A  few  months,  however,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  703,  he  pleaded  for  hu^ 
nephew,  Menala,  who  was  accused  of  illegal 
canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted,  more  in 
consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate,  than  the  justice  of  his  cause.    So  un- 
Ihvonrable,  indeed,  was  his  case  esteemed,  that 
however  much  the  speech  of  Hortensius  bad 
been  admired,  he  was  received,  on  entering  the 
theatre  of  Curio  on  the  following  day,  wiihloud 
clamour  and  hisses,  which  were  the  more  re- 
marked, as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career. 
The  speech,  however,  revived  all  the  ancient 
admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical  tal- 
ents, and  convinced  them,  that  bad  he  always 
possessed  the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  he 
would  not  have  ranked  second  to  that  orator. 
Another  of  his  most  celebrated  haranfues  was 
that  against  the  Manilian  law,  which  vested 
Pompey with  such  extraordinary powerSjUid 
was  so  warmly  supported  by  Cicero.    That 
against  the  sumptuary  law  proposed  by  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  in  the  year  683,  which  tended  to 
restrain  the  indulgoice  of  his  own  taste,  was  well 
adapted  to  Hortensius's  style  of  eloquence ;  and 
his  speech  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  dis- 
position and  habits  of  life.    He  declaimed,  at 
great  length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome,  which  re- 
quired splendour  in  the  mode  of  living  followed 
by  its  citizens.     He  frequently  glanced  at  the 
luxury  of  the  consuls  themselves,  and  forced 
them  at  length,  by  his  eloquence  and  sarcastic 
declamation,  to  relinquish  their  scheme  of  do- 
mestic retrenchment.    The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, it  has  been  already  mentioned,  lost  part 
of  their  effect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years. 
but  they  suffereil  still  more  by  being  transferred 
to  paper.    As  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in 
action  and  delivery,  his  writings  were  much 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  high 
fame  he  had  enjoyed ;  and,  accordingly,  after 
death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem,  which 
he  had  so  abundantly  possessed  during  his  life. 
Although,  therefore,  his  orations  had  been  pre- 
served, they  would  have  given  us  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius;  but 
even  this  has  been  denied  us,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  now  chiefly  trust  for  this  oratorical 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  great  but  unpre- 
judiced rival.    The  friendship  and  honourable 
competition  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  animosities  of  Ma- 
chines and  Demosthenes,  the  two  afreat  orators 
of  Qreece.     It  was  by  means  of  Hortensius 
tkat  Gioero  was  chosen  one  of  the  college  of  Au- 
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gurw— a  ierviee  of  which  Us  gnrtified  vanity 
ever  appears  to  have  retained  an  agreeable  reool^ 
lection.— In  a  £ew  of  his  letters,  indeed,  written 
during  the  despondency  of  his  exile,  he  hints  a 
suspicion  that  Hortensius  had  been  instrumen- 
tal m  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  engrossing 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar ;  but  this 
mistrust  ended  with  his  recall,  which  Horten- 
sius, though  originally  he  had  advised  him  to 
yield  to  the  storm,  urged  on  with  all  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  was  possessed.  Eh>rtensius 
also  appears  to  have  been  free  from  every  feeling 
of  jealousy  or  envy^  which  in  him  was  still  more 
creditable,  as  his  rival  was  younger  than  him- 
self, and  yet  ultimately  forced  him  from  the  su- 
premacy. Such  having  been  their  sentiments 
of  mutual  esteem,  Cicero  has  done  his  oratorio 
talents  ample  justice— representing  him  as  en- 
dued with  almost  all  the  qualities  necessary  lo 
form  a  distinguished  speaker.  His  ima^inatian 
was  fertile—his  voice  was  sweet  and  narmo- 
nious— his  demeanour  dignified-— his  language 
rich  and  elegant— his  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture extensive.  Soprodigiouswashismemoiy, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recoUeeied 
every  word  he  had  meditated,  and  every  sen- 
tence of  his  adversary's  oration,  even  to  the 
titles  and  documents  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port the  case  against  him— a  faculty  whidi 
greatly  aided  his  peculiarly  happv  art  of  reca- 

S'tulating  the  subsumce  of^what  had  been  said 
r  his  antagonist,  or  by  himself.  He  also  origin- 
ly  possessed  an  inde&tigable  application ;  and 
scarcelya  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  speak 
in  the  Forum,  or  exercise  himself  in  forensic 
studies  or  preparation.  But,  of  all  the  varioi» 
arts  of  oratory,  he  most  remarkably  excelled  in 
a  happy  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his 
subject.  Cicero  only  reproaches  him,  and  that 
but  slightly,,  with  showing  more  study  and  ait 
in  his  gestures  than  was  suitable  for  an  orator. 
It  appears,  however,  fVom  Macrobius,  that  be 
was  much  ridiculed  by  his  contemporaries,  en 
account  of  his  affected  gestures.  In  pleading, 
his  hands  were  conslantly  in  motion,  whence 
he  was  often  attacked  by  nis  adversaries  in  the 
Forum  for  resembling  an  actor  ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  he  received  from  his  opponent  the 
appellation  of  Dimvysia,  which  was  the  name 
or  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.  JEsop  and  Ros- 
cius  frequently  attended  his  pleadings,  to  catch 
his  gestures,  and  imitate  tiiem  on  the  stage. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  exertion  in  action,  that  it 
was  commonly  said  that  it  could  not  be  determi- 
ned whether  people  went  to  hear  or  to  see  him. 
Like  Demosthenes,  he  choK  and  put  on  his 
dress  with  the  most  studied  care  ana  neames;. 
He  is  said,  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  atti- 
tudes, but  also  to  have  adjusted  tne  plaits  of  his 
^wn  before  a  mirror,  when  about  to  issue 
forth  to  the  Forum  ;  and  to  have  taken  no  less 
care  in  arranging  them,  than  in  moulding  the 
periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tuclred  up  his 
gown,  that  the  folds  did  not  fall  by  chance,  but 
were  formed  with  great  care,  by  means  of  a 
knot  artfully  tied,  and  concealed'  in  the  plies 
of  his  robe,  which  apparently  flswed  careless^ 
around  him.  Macrobius  also  records  a  sloiy 
of  his  instituting  an  action  of  dama^^es  against 
a  person  who  had  jostled  him,  while  walking 
in  this  elaborate  dress,  and  had  ruffled  his  toi^ 
when  he  was  about  to  appear  in  public  inlh 
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.his  4rspei7  a^iuiad  «oooidia|^  to  the  hapfnest 
arraagemeiit— on  aaeodote  which,  whether  iroe 
or  &1se,  ahowft  bv  its  currency  the  opimon  en- 
tertaineid  of  his  naical  atteatioo  to  every  thing 
that  concerned  the  elegance  oi  his  attire,  or  the 
gracefahiess  of  his  ignre  and  attitudes.  He 
also  bathed  himself  in  odoriferous  waters,  and 
daily  perfumed  himself  with  the  most  precious 
essences.  This  too  minute  attenticm  to  his  per- 
son, and  to  gesticttlatioa,  appears  to  have  been 
the  sole  blemish  in  his  oratorical  character ; 
and  the  only  stain  on  his  moral  conduct,  was 
his  practice  of  corrupting  the  judges  of  the 
causes  in  which  he  was  employea— «  practice 
which  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed  to' 
the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome;  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  noihing  could  be  worse  than  the  proce- 
dure under  which  tbey  were  administers. 

HoenA,  the  daughter  of  Hostius  the  poet, 
celebrated  by  PropertiDs  imder  the  name  of 
Cynthea. 

HosTios  HosTEUus,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  battle.    Dianas.  Hal, 

HrAairrmA^  an  annual  solemnitjr  at  Amy- 
cbe,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and 
Apollo,  it  continued  for  three  day&  during 
woich  time  the  people  did  not  adorn  tneir  hair 
with  garlands  dunng  their  festivals,  nor  eai 
bread,  but  fed  only  upon  sweetmeats.  They 
did  not  even  sing  paeans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or 
observe  any  of  the  solemnities  which  were  usual 
at  other  sacrifices.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  there  were  a  number  of  different  exhi- 
bitions. The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with 
joy,  and  immense  numbers  of  victims  were  of- 
fered on  tbe  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries 
liberally  entertained  their  friends  and  slaves. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were 
eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  city 
was  almost  desolate  and  without  inhabitants. 
Aikej^  4.— OoU.  Mst,  10,  v.  219.— Poitf.  3,  c. 
I  and  19. 

H7droph5bu,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  CT9  rov  ^•(Miy  «^wp,  from  ea/nyiitg  wUer. 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalimi  and 


iTCHNUs,  C.  Jul.,  a  grammarian,  one  of  the 
freedmen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  some,  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Pa- 
latine, and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
the  liberality  of  C.  Licinios.  He  wrote  a  my- 
tholo^cal  history,  which  he  called  fables,  and 
Poettam  AjironomicanybesiAea  treatises  on  the 
cities  of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  the  Traiaiis,  a  book  on  agricul- 
ture, commentaries  on  Virgil,  the  lives  ofgreat 
men,  dto.  now  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Hygi- 
nos  is  that  of  Munkerus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst 
1681.  These  compositions  have  been  greatly 
mutilated,  and  their  incorrectness  and  their  bad 
Latinity,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that  they 
are  spurious.    Skieton,  de  Gram, 

HTU.I7S,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  bv  the 
envy  of  Earystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly  fVom  tbe 
Pektpoanesos.   The  Athenians  gave  a  kiodre- 


ceptaon  toHyllus  andtherestoftheBoraelitey 
and  marched  against  Euiystheus.  Hylhv  ob- 
tained a  victorv  over  his  enemies,  and  idlled 
with  his  own  band  Eurystheus,  and  sent  hia 
bead  tq  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some 
time  after,  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Pek>po»- 
nestts  with  the  HerachdsB,  and  was  killed  im 
single  combat  by  fiehemns,  king  of  Arcadia. 
Vid,  IkracUda,  Hercules,  Bsrodei,  7,  c904, 
&c.SPn&,9,  Fiui.Partia. 

Hf  PBRBORB.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Htperiobs,  ah  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  De- 
mosthenes. His  father's  name  was  Qlaucippua^ 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  AiUsr  the  ualortnnate  bat* 
tie  of  Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive,  and  that  he 
Slight  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  o€ 
his  country,  he  cat  off  hia  tongue.  He  was  pot 
todeathbyorderofAnt^»ler,B.C.a8S.  Only 
one  of  his  numerous  orations  renoains,  admired 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  U 
is  said  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the  cour- 
tesan Pbryne,  who  was  accused  of  impiety ;  and 
that  when  he  saw  his  elo<|uence  inenectual,  he 
unveiled  the  bosom  of  his  client,  upon  which 
the  judges,  influenced  by  the  sight  of  ner  beauty, 
acquitted  her.  PhU.  in  DemosL—Cic.  in  OraL 
1,  A^—Quimil  10,  Ac. 

HvpsiGBATfiA,  the  wife  of  MithridaSes,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man's  clothes 
when  be  fled  before  Pompe3r.    PkU,  in  Ptmp, 

HtfbicrItbb,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  his  country  in  tbe  Pboaaidan  lan- 
guage. This  history  was  saved  fhom  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  translated  into  Greek. 

Hystaspss,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  fiunily  of 
the  Achsamenides.  His  father's  name  was  Ar- 
sames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  after 
the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  is  said 
by  Ctesias,  that  he  wished  to  be  carried  to  see 
the  royal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
between  two  mountams.  The  priests  who  car- 
ried him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord  with 
which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending  the  monnc 
tain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystams  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  and  mysteries 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Persia;  and  to  his 
researches  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
indebted,  particularly  in  Persia.  Darius  is  called 
SfystoMpes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  royal  successors  of  the  same  name. 
Herodot.  I,  c  909, 1. 5,  c.  83.— Gtesioi.  Pragm. 


Iamblious,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  P3rthagoras  and  the  history  of  his  follow- 
ers,  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatise 
against  Porphyry's  letters  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Egyptians,  Ac.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

IamIds.  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prcnhecy  firom  his  father, 
which  remained  amcmg  nls  posterity.  Pome.  ^ 
C.2. 

^  Iarcbas,  and  Jabobas,  a  eeleteated  Indian 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  famous  for 
their  power  of  lestoring  old  men  to  the  tloom 
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md  Tfgour  ofyoalb,  ■oeoidjne  to  the  tndidoDs 

jiMH.   vid.  Put  m. 

bn,  a  poem  of  tkepoet  Calliiiiacliiis.  in  which 
he  bitterlj  satuises  the  iDmtitiide  of  his  pupil 
the  poet  ApoUonins.  Orid  has  alao  written  a 
poem  whicii  bears  the  same  name,  and  which, 
m  the  same  satirical  langnage,  seems,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  inreigh  binerly 
against  uynnns,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  com- 


Ibtcos.  a  lyric  poet  of  Rheginm,  abont  540 
Tears  before  Chrirt.  He  was  mnrdered  by  rob- 
bers, and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment flew  orer  his  head.  Some  time  after,  as 
the  murderers  were  in  the  market-place,  one  of 
them  observed  some  cranes  m  the  air,  and  said 
to  his  companions,  tu  i^mvv,  crJiroi  vafuowj 
tkere  are  ike  birds  thai  aire  eonscicus  of  the 
death  of  Mjeus,  These  words,  and  the  recent 
mnrder  of  ibycas,  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  assassins  were  seized  and  tortured,  and 
they  confessed  their  guilt  Cic.  TVjc.  4,  c.  43. 
•^jEHan,  V.  H. 

locRia.  Horace  writes  to  him,  I  od,  39^  and 
ridicules  him  for  abandoning  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  the  muses  for  military  employ- 


IcETAS,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  B.  C.  340. 
C.  P^.  in  Tim. 

L.  iOLros,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  made 
a  law,  A.  U.  G.  397,  by  which  mount  Aventine 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses 

upon.    Liv.   3,  c.  54. IL  A  tribune  who 

signalized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity 
against  the  Roman  senate.  He  took  an  active 
pait  in  the  management  of  affairs  after  the  mur- 
der of  Virginia. 

loAMTHTRsuB,  a  powcrftil  kiu^  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  m  marriage  to 
Darius  the  1st,  king  of  Persia.  This  refusal 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  Darius  marched  against  Idanthyrsus 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  Persia,  after  an  inglorious  cam- 
paign.   SUrab.  13. 

IndMENEDs,  succeeded  his  father  Deucalion 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  fleet  of  90 
ships.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  adan^rous  tempest,  that  if 
he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms, 
he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea- 
ture first  presented  itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan 
shore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  son,  who 
came  to  congratulate  his  ftither  upon  bis  safe 
return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promise  to 
the  god,  and  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated 
in  quest  of  a  settlement  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  new  kingdom  flourish  and  his  subjects 
happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
LjoophxoD,  ▼.  1917,  Idomeneus,  during  his 
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absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the  maoH 
agement  of  his  kmgdom  to  Leucos,  to  wham 
he  promised  his  daughter  Clisithere  in  mairiage 
at  his  return.  Leucos  strengthened  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  re- 
turn, found  it  impossible  to  expel  the  nsoiper. 
Ovid.  Met,  13,  v.  356.— £l^rm.  ^^^Samtr. 
n.  11.  Ac.  Od.  19.— Poftf.  6,  c.  95.— Firg'. 
.S%.  3,  V.  199. 

Idbieos,  the  son  of  Euromus  of  Caria,  brother 
to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  Mansolus,  and 
invaded  Cyprus.    Diod.  16.— Poteen.  6u 

Ignattos.  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  ampnitheatre  at  Rome  by  Uods,  durine  a 
persecution,  A.  D.  107.  His  writings  were  let- 
ters to  the  Ephesians,  Romans,  Ac.,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  Uie  propriety 
of  the  episcojpal  order,  as  superior  to  priests  and 
deacons.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Oxon,  in  8vo.  1706. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea.     Vid.  Part  III 

lula  Lun,  games  instituted  by  Augustus,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  ThCT  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  same  as  the  T}rojami  hii  andTme 
Aclia  s  and  Virgil  says  they  were  celebrated  by 
JEneas.  During  these  games  were  exhibited 
horseraces  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Virg.jBiL 
3,  V.  980. 

luAS,  a  celebrated  poem,  composed  by  HooMr, 
upon  the  Trofjan  war.  It  delineates  the  wraih 
or  Achilles,  and  ail  the  calamities  which  befell 
the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of  that  hero  to  ap- 
pear in  the  field  of  battle.  It  finished  at  the 
death  of  Hector,  whom  Achilles  had  sacrificed 
to  the  shades  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  It  is  di- 
vided into  94  books.     Vid.  Homerus. 

Ilds.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Inachi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  paitkn- 
larly  the  Argives,  fh>ih  king  Inachus. 

Inachid^,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  snooe»> 
sors  of  Inachus  on  the  throne  of  Ai^gos. 

InAa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Iho,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  ofiered  to  bio 
at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped, 

under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. Another  in 

Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual 
at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into 
a  pond,  which,  if  they  sonk,  were  presages  of 
prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  waters,  they  were  inauspicious  and  veiy 
unlucky. 

Intaphbrnes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noble- 
men who  conspired  a^iost  Smerdis,  who  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  disappoints 
at  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  he  fomented 
seditions  against  Darius,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
When  the  king  had  ordered  him  and  all  his 
family  to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife  excited  the 
compa.ssion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and 
permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one  of 
her  relations  whom  she  p1ea<ied.  She  obtained 
her  brother ;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his 
astonishment  because  she  preferred  him  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  replied,  that  she 
could  procure  another  husband,  and  children 
likewise:  but  that  she  could  never  have  ano- 
ther brother,  as  her  father  and  mother  were 
dead.    Intaphemes  was  put  to  death.  Berodok 

iMTiBUKz,  a  supreme  magistrate  at  Rone, 
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wlio  vaa  intrasted  with  tlie  care  of  the  govem- 
ment  aAer  the  death  of  a  king,  tiU  the  election 
of  another.  This  office  was  exercised  by  the 
senators  alone,  and  none  continued  in  power 
longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Pin- 
tarch,  only  19  hours.  Iav,  1,  c.  17. — Dumfs. 
fi,  c.  15. 

loLAiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Ueracleia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Hercules  and  his  friend  lolas,  who  assisted  him 
in  conquering  the  hydra.  The  place  where  the 
exercises  were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion, 
where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  monument  of 
Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotioph  of  lolas,  who 
was  buried  in  Sardinia.  These  monuments 
were  strewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 
day  of  the  festival. 

Ion.  Vid.  Iohms  and  lonia^  Part  I. — A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Chios.*  He  began  to  exhibit,  Olvmp. 
Lxxxn.  2,  B.  C.  451.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
forty.  Bentley  has  collected  the  names  of 
eleven.  The  same  great  critic  has  also  shown 
that  this  loD  was  a  person  of  birth  and  fortune, 
distmct  from  Ion  Ephesius,  a  mere  begging 
rhapsodist.  Besides  tragedies,  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  &e.,  and  several  works  in 
prose.  Like  Euripides,  he  was  intimate  with 
Socrates.  Ion  was  so  delighted  with  being  de- 
creed victor  on  one  occasion  in  the  tragic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  that  he  presented  each  citizen 
with  a  vase  of  Chian  pottery.  We  gather  fVom 
a  joke  of  Aristophanes,  on  a  word  taken  from 
one  of  his  dithyrambs,  that  Ion  died  before  the 
exhibition  of  the  Pax,  B.  C.  419. 

lONBB.     Vid.  Part  I. 

IdPHOK,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  whose  plays 
he  was  suspected  of  exhioiting  as  his  own.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  is  represented  as  being  the 
best  tragic  poet  at  the  time  when  the  Rana  was 
composed ;  for  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aga- 
Uion  were  then  dead.  lophon  is  said  to  have 
contended  against  his  father,  with  much  ho- 
nour to  himself  as  a  dramatist  He,  too,  is  the 
son  who  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  un- 
successful charge  of  dotage  against  the  age  of 
Sophocles.     Vid,  Sophodes. 

JoRNANDEs,  su  historiau  who  wrote  on  the 
Goths.    He  died  A.  D.  553. 

JosfipHDs  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew,  bom 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abili- 
ties in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days 
against  Vespasian  and  Titos,  in  a  small  town  of 
Judaea.  YHien  the  city  surrendered  there  were 
found  not  less  than  40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  12,000.    Jose- 

Shus  saved  his  life  by  flyin?  into  a  cave,  where 
0  of  Ids  countrymen  had  also  taken  refuge. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  committing  suicide; 
and  when  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kill  one 
another,  Josephus  fortunately  remained  the 
last,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first 
in  Syriac.  and  afterwards  translated  it  into 
Qreek.  This  composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that 
he  authenticated  it  by  placing  his  signature  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  li- 
braries. He  finished  another  work,  which  he 
divided  into  twent]r  books,  containing  the  history 
of  Uie  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  sub- 
viersive  of  the  anthorit^r  and  miracles  mentioned 
ki  the  Scriptures.    He  also  wrote  two  books  to 


defend  the  Jews  agajnet  ApioiL  their  matett 
enemy ;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  Sfe,  dtc 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  ej^res* 
sions,  the  exactness  of  lus  aescriptions,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has 
been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though, 
in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  Christians,  yet  ho 
has  commended  our  Saviour  so  warmly,  that  St. 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A.  D.  93,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  2  vols, 
fol.  Oxon.  1720,  and  Havercamp's,  2  vols.  fol. 
Amst.  1826,    Sftetonin  Vesp.  &c. 

JovUnus,  (Flavius  Claudius,)  a  native  of 
Pannonia>  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the  sol- 
diers after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  emperor;  but  they  removed 
hiis  groundless  apprehensions;  and,  when  they 
assured  him  that  they  were  warm  for  Christian- 
ity, he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made  a  dis- 
advantageous treaty  with  the  Persians,  against 
whom  Julian  was  marched  with  a  victorious 
army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  and  twenty 
days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  found  in  hjs 
bed  suffocated  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A.  D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  intemperance.  He  burned 
a  celebrated  library  at  Antioch.    Maa-eellin, 

IpmcaATBS,  a  celebrated  general  of  A^ens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Cotys,  kins  of 
Thrace,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Mnes- 
theus,  and  died  380,  B.  C  When  he  was 
once  reproached  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin, 
he  observed,  that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his 
family,  but  that  his  detractor  would  be  the  last 
of  his  own.    C.  Nep.  in  EpJUc. 

IPBloENiA.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ifhitos,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Prazonides,  in 
the  age  of  Lycurnis.  He  re-established  the 
Olympic  games  338  years  after  their  institution 
by  Mercnles,  or  about  884  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  chronological 
history,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in- 
volved in  fabulous  obscurihr.  Paterc.  1,  c.  8.-— 
Paus,  5,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Irbnaus,  a  native  of  Greece^  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  m  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjects:  but  as  what  remains 
is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  ne  composed  in  that 
langua^  and  not  in  Greek.  Presents  of  his 
works  m  Greek  are,  however,  preserved,  which 
prove  that  lus  style  was  simple,  though  dear 
and  often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  are  curious.  He  suffinred  mar^rrdom, 
A.  D.  202.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  Uiat 
of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1702. 

Irus,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope'stniters.  WhenUlys- 
.ses  returned  home,  disguised  in  abeggar's  dress. 
Ims  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  ana 
even  challen^  him.  Ulysses  Drought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  house.  From  his  poverty  originates  the 
proverb  Iro  pauperiar.  Homer.  Od.  8^  v.  1  and 
fe.— OiTui.  Trist.  3,  el.  7,  v.  42. 

IsIdas,  a  Spartan  who,  upon  seeing  the  The- 
bans  entering  the  city,  stripped  himself  naked, 
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tttd,  with  a  tpcw  VMd  sword,  cagaged  the  tne- 
mf.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  for  his 
TaKwr.    PM, 

baoB,  I.  aa  orator  of  Chalds,  in  EnbcM,  who 
eame  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  popil  of 
Lfsias^  and  soon  after  the  master  of  j3emo»> 
Si  Ten  of  his  saxtr-foar  orations  are  ex- 
Jbv.  S;  ▼.  74.— iPtel  ie  10  OrmL  Dm. 
-n.  Another  Greek  orator,  who  oame  to 
ne  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  ooaimended 
bf  Pliny  the  yoonger,  who  observes,  that  he  al- 
waysspoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with  eteganoe, 
nnlaboared  ease,  and  great  correctness. 

IscnNLk,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  tschenns,  the  grandson  of  Mercnry 
and  Hierea,  who,  in  time  of  famine  devoted 
himself  for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IsonmRoas,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Arcadius  guardian  to  Theodosius 
the  Second.    He  died  in  his  31st  year,  A.  D. 

4oa 

Isu,  eertain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
bis,  which  continued  nine  days.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
696.  They  were  introduced  again,  about  900 
years  after,  by  Commodus. 

IstdOkus,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptcrfemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  historical  trea- 
tises, besides  a  description  of  Parthia. II.  A 

disciple  of  Chrysostom,  called  Ptkuicia  from 
his  living  in  Egypt  Of  his  epistles  9013  re- 
main, written  in  Greek  with  conciseness  and 
elegance.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol. 

19&. HL  A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

flourished  in  the  7th  century.  Heissuraamed 
BoMknsis.  His  works  have  been  edited,  fol. 
de  Brenl,  Paris,  1601. 

IsitftNiAS,  I.  a  Theban  bribed  by  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes,  that  he  might  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
states  from  assisting  Laeedsemon,  against  which 
Xerxes  was  engaged  in  a  war.  Pout.  3,  c  9. 
— n.  A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Persia  with 
an  embassy  by  bis  countrymen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  the  kine's  presence  without  pros- 
trating themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had  re- 
course to  artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action  which 
would  prove  disgraceful  to  his  country.  When 
he  was  introduced  he  dropped  his  ring,  and  the 
motion  he  made  to  recover  it  firom  the  ground 
was  mistaken  for  the  most  submissive  homage, 
and  Ismenias  had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch. 

IsocrItes,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo- 
doms,  a  rich  musical  instrument-maker  at 
Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  school  of  Gor- 
gias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities 
were  never  displayed  in  public,  and'Isocrates 
was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable  timidity 
from  speaking  in  the  popular  assemblies.  Me 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  where 
he  distinguished  himselfby  the  number,  charac- 
ter, and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  immense 
riches  which  he  amassed.  He  was  intimate 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly  corre- 

rded  with  him;  and  to  his  familiarity  with 
monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
some  of  the  few  peaceful  years  which  they  pass- 
ed. The  aspinng  ambition  of  Philip,  how- 
ever, displeased  Isocrates;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  atCheronflBahadsueh  an  effect  upon  i 
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his  aptrita^  that  he  did  not  nnrive  te  dosnoe 
of  his  country,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  ftmr 
days  without  taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99th 
year  of  his  age,  about  338  years  Mm  Ghxiat. 
isoorates  has  always  been  arach  adnured  for  the 
sweetness  and  graceAil  simplicicy  of  his  atvley 
for  the  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  the  iag^ 
nityofhisbmejaage.  The  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Sociatcs  highly  diq^eaaed  haai, 
and.  in  spite  of  all  the  unMeived  naipoiNdnrity 
of  that  great  phikisopber,  he  put  on  mooning 
the  day  (rf  his  death.  Aboat31ofhisofaticaa 
are  extant  boeratcs  was  honoured  after  death 
with  a  brazen  stame  by  Timotheus.  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  aon.  The 
best  editions  or  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Cantab.  1739,  and  that  of  Augur,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1*789.  PhU.  de  10  OraL  Ac 
Cic  OmL^ds  Inv.  9,  c.  19&  in  BmL  c  15l 
d€  Oral.  9,  c.  &— Qam^iS.  3,  &c.->AUaT.  I, 
c.  16. 

lermiu,  sacred  games  among  the  OreeksL 
which  received  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  ooBunemoration  of  Meliceita.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  celebrated 
with  great  regularity  during  soase  years,  and 
Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  whom  he  publidv  called  his  father. 
These  games  were  observeo  every  third,  or  rath* 
er  fifth  year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  xnvialahle, 
that  even  a  public  calamity  could  not  prevent 
the  celebration.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed 
by  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were 
observed  with  the  usual  solenmitv,  and  the 
Sicvonians  were  entrusted  with  the  siqwrin- 
tenaence,  which  had  been  before  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians.  The  years 
were  reckoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Istb- 
mian  games,  as  among  the  Romans  fnm  the 
consular  government.  Pom,  1,  c.  44,  L  9,  c. 
1  and  9— Pftn.  4.  c.  S.—PhU,  m  Tikes. 

ItIlos.     rid.  Part  m. 

JoBA,  I.  a  kinff  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  his  fother  Hiempsal,  and  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Gassar.  He 
defeatedCurio,  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  eonquered 
in  a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned 
by  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  Pe- 
treiai,  ^o  had  shared  his  good  foitune  and  his 
adversity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor. 
Pha.  in  Pomf,  ^  Cms.-^Flor.  4,  c  ISL-StKL 
in  Cos.  c.  35. — Dion,  41.— iMda,  1,  c  6t.-> 
Luean,  8,  Ac.-^Casar.  ds  BeU.  Civ,  9.— P*- 
terc.  9.  c.  54. U.  The  second  of  that  name 

s  the  son  of  Juba  the  First  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  of  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  Cesar.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans  by  the  eourteousness  of  his  manners, 
and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving 
him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tony, and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  possessed.  Juba  wrote  a 
history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  the  aacienl&  hut  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrole 
on  the  history  of  Arabia  and  the  antiqnitifls  of 
Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  BetofWL  B^ 
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Bides  these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon 
the  dranift,  Roman  antiquities,  the  naiore  of 
'  animals,  painting,  grammar,  &c.  now  lost 
^5^0^.  n.—SMi.  tn  Col,  26.— PZin.  5,  c.  25  and 
ZliL^Dwn,  51,  dec. 

JaooETHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasta- 
bal,  the  brother  of  MiciDsa.  Micipsa  and  Manas- 
tabal  were  the  sons  of  Massinissa,  king  of  Na- 
midia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
kingdom,  edncated  his  nephew,  with  his  two 
sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but  as  he  was  of 
an  aspiring  disposition,  be  seat  him  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Scipio,  who  was  be- 
sieging Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth  whose 
aniDiLion  seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
his  children.  His  hopes  were  frustrated;  Ju- 
ffurtha  showed  himselfbraveand  aaive^and  en- 
Seared  himself  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  nis 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  mtherjproved 
fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  destroyed  Hiemp- 
sal. and  stripped  Adherbfd  of  his  possessions, 
ana  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.  The 
Romans  listened  to  the  well-grounded  com- 
plaints of  Adherbal,  but  Jugurtha's  gold  prevail- 
ed among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  mon- 
arch, forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  Caecilius  Metell  u$  was  at 
last  sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  bis  firmness  and 
success  soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours 
for  support.  Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Me- 
tellus,  and  fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  ateistance,  and  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  SvUa,  after  car- 
rying on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jugunha  have  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  pen  of  Sallust.  SktUua,  in  Jug. — 
Plor.  3,  c.  l.—Paterc.  2,  c-  10,  Ajc-^PhU.  in 
Mar,  and  SyU.-^JEhUrop.  4,  c.  3. 

JuuA  Lax,  fniffM  d€  provineiis^  by  J.  Caesar, 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman. magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges ;  that  the  governors, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province ;  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown,  unless  they  were 
honoured  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate ;  that  no 
supreme  commander  should  go  out  of  bis  pro- 
vince, enter  any  dominions,  lead^an  army,  or 
engage  in  a  war,  without  ihe  previous  appro- 
bation and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 

people. Another,  de  Sumplibus,  in  the  age 

of  Augustus.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions on  the  dies  profesti,  or  days  appointed  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  200  sesterces ;  on 
common  calendar  festivals  to  300 ;  and  on  all 
extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  marriages, 
births,  Ac.  lo  1000. — ^Another,  de  provincOs^ 
by  J.  Csesar,  dictator.  It  ordained  tbat  no 
pretorian  province  should  be  held  more  than 
one  year,  and  aconsular  province  more  than  two 

years. Another,  called  also  Campana  a^ra- 

ria,  by  ihe  same,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  required 
that  ail  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented 
accordini;  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should 
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be  divided  among  the  pldbeians,  and  that  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect, 

that  law. Another,  de  civiUiU,  by  Xi.  J.  Csb- 

sar.  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the  name 
ana  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such  as, 
durinff  the  civil  wars,  had  remained  the  con- 
stant friends  of  the  republican  liberty.  When  . 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians 
were  admitted  as  free  denizens,  and  composed 

eight  new  tribes. Another,  de  judicUniSj  by 

J.  Csesar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  m  a 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  cho- 
sen from  the  richest  people  in  every  century ^  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  number, 
and  excluding  the  tribvmi  <eram.—— Another, 
de  aminiUy  by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  illi- 
cit measures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
Uie  comiHa  their  ancient  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  amibition  ana  bribery  of 
J.  Caesar.-^ — Another,  by  Augustus,  de  aduUe- 
rio  andpudicUid.  It  punished  adultery  with 
death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
forced by  Domiiian.  JuveTuU.  SeU.  2,  v.  30,  ^ 
alludes  Co  it— ^Another,  called  also  Papia^  or 
Pa/pia  Poppaa,  which  was  the  same  as  the  fol- 
lowing, only  enlarged  by  the  consuls  Papius  and 

PoppsBaus,  A.  U.  C.  762. Another,  de  mari- 

tcmdis  ifrdimbus,  by  Augustus.  It  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  engaged  in  matrunony,  of  a 
particular  description.  It  inflicted  punishment 
on  celibacy,  ana  permitted  the  patricians,  the 
senators  ana  sons  of  senators  excepted,  to  inter- 
marry with  the  liberHni,  or  children  of  those 
that  had  been  libertiy  or  servants  manumitted. 
Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  lex  ma- 
rito.—— Another,  de  magesUUe,  by  J.  Csesar. 
It  punished  with  aoua  et  tgnis  inierdieiio  all 
such  as  were  found  guilty  of  the  eriinen  majeS' 
toHs^  or  treason  against  the  state. 

JuuA,  I.  a  daughter  of  J.  Caesar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  ber  vir- 
tues. She  married  Com.  Caepio,  whom  her  fa- 
ther obliged  her  to  divorce  to  marry  Pompey  the 
Great  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strongly 
cemented  the  ftriendship  of  the  father  and  of  the 
son-in-law ;  and  her  sudden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relation- 
ship, and  soon  produced  a  civil  war.  Pint. 

II.  The  mother  of  M.  Antony. III.  An  aunt 

of  J.  Caesar,  who  married  C.  Marius.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  waspublicly  pronounced  by  her 
nephew. ^IV.  The  only  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  ge- 
nius, and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly  lov- 
ed by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Marcelltis ;  after  whose  death  she  was  given  lo 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.  She 
became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  de- 
baucheries so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  he 
retired  Oom  the  court  of  the  emperor ;  and  Au- 
gustus, informed  of  her  lustful  propensities  and 
infamy,  banished  her  from  his  sight,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania. She  was  starved  to  death,  A.  D.  14, 
by  order  of  Tiberias,  who  had  succeeded  to 

Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.    PluU. V. 

A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus. ^VI.  A 

daughter  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who 
married  Lepidas,  and  was  banished  for  her  li- 
centiousness.—^VIL  A  daughter  of  Germani- 
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\  Aifrifipinft,  boni  in  tbe  island  ofLeflboa, 
A.  D.  17.  She  nuutied  a  senator  called  M. 
TinvdiUi  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjored  the 
mofll  mibonnded  fayoore  in  the  court  m  ner  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being  her  first 
aedneer.  She  was  banished  hj  Califfnla  on 
auspicion  of  conspiracv.  Claodins  recalled  her : 
but  she  was  soon  after  banished  by  the  powerftil 
intrigues  of  Measalina,  and  put  to  death  about 
the  ^h  year  of  her  age.  Seneca,  as  some  sup- 
nose,  was  banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced 
ner.— * VIII.  A  celebrated  woman,  horn  in 
Phcenicia.  She  is  also  called  Domna.  She  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philo- 
sophy, Ac.,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  as 
much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  married  Septimius  Severus,  who,  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connexion,  was  in- 
yested  with  the  imperial  purple.  She  is  even 
said  to  have  conspired  agamst  the  emperor ;  but 
she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patronising  literature, 
the  spots  which  her  debauchery  and  extrava- 
gance had  rendered  indelible  in  the  eves  of  vir- 
tue. Her  influence,  after  the  death  of  Severus, 
was  for  some  time  productive  of  tranquillity  and 
cordial  union  between  his  two  sons  and  succes- 
sors. Geta  at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  was  even 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  she  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  son  from  his  brother's 
dagger.  She  starved  herself  when  her  ambi- 
tious views  were  defeated  by  Macrinas,  who 
aspired  to  the  empire  in  preference  to  her, 
after  the  death  of  Cfaracalla. 

JxjukHUBf  a  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  his  brother  Gktllus.  The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  d&spise  the  grati- 
fication of  all  sensual  pleasures.  Julian  was  some 
time  after  appointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of 
Csesar,  by  Constans,  and  there  he  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  the  numerous  victories  he  ob- 
tained over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian  was  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of 
his  forces  to  go  into  the  east,  the  army  imme- 
diately mutinied,  and  promised  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  by  reftising  to  obey  the  orders  of  Con- 
stans. They  even  compelled  Julian  by  threats 
and  entreaties  to  accept  of  the  title  of  indepen- 
dent emperor  and  of  Augustus ;  and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after  happened,  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
361.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  publicly  disavowed  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome.  This  change  of  re- 
ligious opinion  was  attributed  to  the  austerity 
with  which  he  received  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity; or,  according  to  others,  to  the  literary 
conversation  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  some 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore.  Julian  has  been  called 
Apostate.  After  he  had  made  his  public  entry  at 
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Conatantincpte,  he  drtermincd  to  ooDtinne  the 
Persian  war,  and  check  those  barbarians  who 
had  for  60  years  derided  the  indolence  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  When  he  had  crossed  the 
Tieris  he  burned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  with 
bddness  into  the  enemy's  country.  But  the 
country  of  Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  the 
Persians,  and  Julian,  without  com  or  provisiaQs, 
was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey 
his  army  again  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the  aoorces 
of  the  river,  and  imitating  the  bold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  AS'he  advanced  throagh 
the  country,  he  defeated  the  officers  of  Sapor, 
the  king  of  Persia;  but  an  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  deadly  wound  as 
he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle.  He  expired 
the  following  night,  the  97th  of  June,  A.  D.  ZS^, 
in  the  33d  yeax  of  his  age.  His  last  moments 
were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  philosopher 
about  toe  immortality  of  the  soul,  ana  be  breath- 
ed his  last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow 
for  his  fate  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  Ju- 
lian's character  has  been  admired  by  some  and 
censured  hj  others,  but  the  malevolence  of  his 
enemies  arises  ftrom  his  apostacy.  He  was  mo* 
derate  in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies, 
and  amiable  in  his  charactor.  He  was  firaeal  in 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  on  a 
skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at  mid- 
night, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  ni£:ht  in  readii^ 
or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  his  tent  to  pay 
his  daily  visit  to  the  guards  around  the  camp. 
When  he  passed  through  Antioch  in  his  Persian 
expedition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  offend- 
ed at  his  religious  sentiments,  ridiculed  his  per- 
son, and  lamnooned  him  in  satirical  verses.  The 
emperor  made  use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  rather  (ban  destroy  his  enemies  by 
the  sword,  he  condescended  to  expose  them  to 
derision,  and  unveil  their  follies  and  debauche- 
ries in  a  humorous  work ;  which  he  called  Miso- 
pogon,  or  beardrkaUr.  He  was  buried  at  Tarsus, 
and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  military  character. 
Besides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  the  history  of 
Gaul.  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians; and  besides,  there  are  now  extant  sixty- 
four  letters  on  various  subjects.  His  Ciesars  is 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julias 
Caesar  to  Constantine.  It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  author  seyercly  at- 
tacks the  venerable  character  of  M.  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern ; 
and  speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  language 
of  his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  (£sery- 
ed  of  Julian,  that,  like  Csesar,  he  could  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 
The  best  edition  or  his  works  is  that  of  Span- 
heim,  fol.  Lips.  1696 ;  and  of  the  Caesars,  that 
of  Hensin^r,  8vo.  GrothsR,  1741.  JWum.— 
Socrat. — EytTop. — Amm. — lAban^  Ac. 

JiTLii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  great- 
est honours  of  the  state.  J.  Caesar  and  Angna- 
tus  were  of  this  family;  and  it  was  said,  per- 
haps through  flattery,  that  they  were  lineally  de- 
scended fVom  iEneas,  the  founder  of  Layiniani. 

JOlius  CjBeAR,  I.  FW.  Cmar. XL  Agii- 
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colly  a  gonenior  of  Britajn,  A.  C.  80,  who  first 
d^covered  that  Britain  was  an  island bvsailing 
round  it  His  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus, 
has  written  an  account  of  his  life.  T\icit,  in 
Agrie.—^^Ul.  Obsequens.  a  Latin  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  214.  The  best  edition  of  his 
book,  de  prodigiUj  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo. 

L.  BaL  1790. IV.  S.  a  praetor,  dec.     Cic. 

ad  Her.  2,  c  13. V.  Solinus,  a  writer.  Fui 

Soliryiu. ^VL  Titianus,  a  writer  in,  the  a^ 

of  Diocletian.  His  son  biecame  famous  for  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  preceptor  in 
the  faxnitv  of  Maximinus.  Julius  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancienis.  He  also 
wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated 
the  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he 

was  called  the  ape  of  his  cLgt. ^VII.  Con- 

stantius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
killed  at  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  throne,  and  his  sod  nearly  shared  his 

fate. Vm.    Pollux.    ViA,   PoUvx. IX. 

Proculas,  a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to 
his  conntrjrmen,  after  Romulus  haddisappeared, 
that  he  had  seen  him  above  in  human  shape, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.    Julius  was  believed. 

Plut.   in  Rom.—Ovid. X.  Floras.      Vid. 

F^arus. XI.  L.  Caesar,  a  Roman  consul. 

uncle  to  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Cae- 
sar the  dictator.    He  died  as  he  was  putting  on 

his  shoes. XII.  Maximinus,   a  Thracian, 

who,  from  a  shepherd,  became  an  emperor  of 
Rome.     Vid.  Mudmimts. 

luLus,  I.  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  Son  of 
jEneas.  Vid.  Ascanius, II.  A  son  of  As- 
canius, bom  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  .£neas  Sylvius,  the  son 
of  iSneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest,  Dionys. 
1,—  Virg.  J^.  1,  V.  271.    Vid.  AiUonius  Jidvus. 

JCnia  Lex,  Sacrata^  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the 
first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260.  It 
ordained  that  the  person  of  the  iribune  should 
be  held  sacred  ana  inviolable;  that  an  appeal 
miehl  be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tribune ; 
and  ihat  no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise 

the  office  of  a  tribune. Another,  A.  U.  C. 

627,  which  excluded  all  foreigners  from  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  or  names  of  Roman  citizens. 

JuNU,  I.  a  niece  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  married 
Cassius,  and  died  64  years  aAer  her  husband 

had  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

II.  Calvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  descend- 
ed from  Augustus.  She  was  banished  by  Clau- 
dius, aod  recalled  by  Nero.    TacU.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

Junius,  (Lupus,)  a  senator  who  accused  Vi- 
tellius  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  c.  42.     Vid.  BruiMS. 

JuNONALU,  and  Junonia,  festivals  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Heraea  of  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  fferaa.    Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

JusTiNOs  M.  JuNiANua,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  age  of  Antcminus,  who  epitomized  the  his- 
tory of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogus  was  lost.  It 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pires, dto.  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  is 
replete  with  many  judicious  reflections  and 
■nimatfid  harangues  j  bnt  the  author  is  often 


too  credulous  and  sometimes  examines  erenls 
too  minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  • 
few  words,  too  oAen  obscure.  The  indecency 
of  many  ot  his  expressions  is  deservedly  censo- 
red. The  best  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab. 
Gronovius.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1719,  that  of  Heame, 
8va  Oxon,  1703,  and  that  of  Barboo,  ISmo.  Pap 

ris,  1770. II.  Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  for- 

merW  a  Platonic  philosopher,  bom  in  Palestine. 
He  (tied  in  Egypt,and  wrote  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew,  two 
trieatises,  &c.  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style. 
The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr  are  that  of 
Paris,  foL  1636.  Of  his  apologies,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1700  and  1703,  and  Jebb*s  dialogue  with  Try- 

pho,  published  in  London,  17SB. IIL  An 

emperor  of  the  east,  who  reigned  nine  years, 

and  died  A.  D.  526. IV.  Another,  who  died 

A.  D.  564,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. V.  An- 

other,who  died  577,  A.D.  after  a  reign  of  13  years. 
JuvENAZjfl,  (Decius  Junius,)  a  poet,  bom  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming;  after 
which  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16  of 
which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  virulence 
against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  pantomime 
Paris;  ana  though  all  his  satire  and  declama- 
tion were  pointed  against  this  ruling  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  m  security 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  effects  of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were 
severely  felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domi- 
tian  as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ju- 
venal was  then  in  (he  80th  year  of  his  a^e.  and 
he  suffered  much  from  the  trouble  whicn  at- 
tended his  office^r  rather  his  exile.  He  return- 
ed; however,  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  128L 
His  writings  are  fiery  and  animated,  and  they 
abound  with  humour.  He  may  be  called,  and 
with  reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  po- 
ets. After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothmg 
more  claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical 
composition.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Casaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persias,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  of  Qim- 
vius  cumnoUs  variorvm^  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 


Labbo,  (Antlstius,)  I.  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  learned  for 
six  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
writing  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  He  kill- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  1, 
Sai.  3,  V.  82,  has  unjustly  taxed  him  with  insan- 
ity, because,  no  doubt,  he  inveighed  against  his 
patrons.    Appian  Alex.  4. — Suet,  in  Aug.  45. 

II.  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who 

condemned  the  censor  Metullus  to  be  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because  he  had 
expelled  him  ftrom  the  senate.  This  rigorous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  an- 
other of  the  tribunes. m.  Gl.  Fablus,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  A.  U.  C.  571,  who  obtained  a  nap 
val  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans.  He 
assisted  Terence  in  composing  his  comedies, 

according  to  some. TV.  Aetias,  an  obscure 
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Mt,  who  reconciled  himself  to  the  favour  of 
Kero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of  Homer  into 
Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and  onlj  this  carious 
line  is  preserired  by  an  old  scholiast:  Perseus, 
l,v.4:- 


LiBiuuB,  (J.  Decimns,)  a  Roman  knight, 
famous  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Caesar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of 
his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consent- 
ed with  great  reluctance,  but  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersions  upon  J.  Caesar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  his  tyranny,  and 

Sr  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
eatre.  Caesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
rank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing 
on  the  stase ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him ;  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  U  nisi  antrusti 
sederem.  Labcrius  was  offended  at  the  affecta- 
tion and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected  upon 
his  un-settted  and  pusillanimous  behaviour  du- 
ring the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  the 
reply  of  AKrum  si  angusU  sedes^  ^i  soles  duo- 
bus  setUs  sedere.  Laberius  died  ten  months  af- 
ter the  murder  of  J.  Caesar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  poetry.  Macrob.  Sat.  3,  c.  3  and 
TStfrat.  1,  sat.  lO.^Seruc.  de  Conirov.  18.~ 
Suet,  in  Cos. 

Labi£nu8,  I.  an  officer  of  Caesar  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul.  He  deserted  to  Pompey,  and  was  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Munda.    Cos.  Bell.  Q.  6,  Ac. 

Lucan.  5,  v.  346. II.  A  Roman  who  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
became  general  of  the  Parthians  against  Rome. 
He  wa.s  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augustus. 

Strab.  12  and  \i.—Dio.  48. III.  Titw,  a 

declaimer  and  historian,  is  chiefly  known  from 
some  passages  in  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who 
informs  us  that  his  history  was  marked  by  an 
excessive  rage  for  liberty,  and  its  vituperation 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  He  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens: 
but  he  was  wont  to  pass  over  the  more  violent 
passa£^,  saying,  that  what  he  thus  omitted 
would  be  perused  after  his  death.  He  was  the 
first  author  whose  works  were  burned  by  public 
authority.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
towards  the  close  of  the  rei?n  of  Augustus,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Labienus  could  not 
endure  to  survive  the  records  of  his  genius :  he 
made  himself  be  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors,  where  he  was  shut  in,  and  expired. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  the  copies  of 
Labienus*s  history  bad  not  been  destroyed  ;  for 
Caligula,  while  affecting  to  play  the  moralist 
and  the  patriot  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  allowed  his  writings  to  be  sought  after, 
and  read— since,  as  he  remarked,  il  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him  to  encourage  such 
compositions,  in  order  that  all  the  actions  of 
his  life  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  SiUl. 
in  Cal.  16.— Seneca. 

LABiNfiTUs,  or  LABTiffiTus,  a  king  of  Baby- 
lon, &c.    Berodat.  1,  c.  74. 

Laches,  I.  an  Athenian  sent  with  Carias  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the  first  expedition  under- 
taken against  Sicily  in  the  Felqponnesian  war. 
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the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Lacidab,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  941.  His  Other's  name  was 
Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  ArcesHam^ 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
Idng  Attains,  who  gave  him  a  wden,  where 
he  spent  his  hours  in  study.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  suspect  their  judgment,  ana  never 
speak  decisively.  He  di^raced  himself  by  the 
magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured  a 
favourite  goose,  and  died  through  excess  of 
drinking.    Diog.  4. 

LACTAirnus,  a  celebrated  Christian  writer, 
whose  principal  works  are  deirddivimajdeDei 
operibuSf  and  his  divine  instituti4mSf  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks 
the  illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  ener^  of  his 
style  have  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Cicero.  lie  died  A.  D.  325.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke,  8va  Oxoo. 
1684,  that  of  Biineman,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1738, 
and  that  of  Du  Fresnqy,  2  vols.  4io.  Paris, 
1748. 

LsuAnub,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  968,  after  the  death 
of  Galhenus.  He  was  conquered  by  another 
general,  called  Posthumus,  who  also  aspired  to 
the  imperial  purple. 

LjBLins,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
sumamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  Afrieanns 
the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents  him,  in  his 
treatise  De  AmicUiAf  as  explaining  the  real  na- 
ture of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  pleasnres. 
He  made  war  with  success  against  viriathiis. 
It  is  said  that  he  assisted  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  his  comedies. 

Ljena,  and  Leana,  the  mistress  of  Harmo> 
dius  and  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  becanse 
she  refused  to  discover  the  conspirators,  she  bit 
off  her  tongue,  totally  to  frustrate  the  violent 
efforts  of  her  executioners. 

Lasrtbs,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesins 
and  Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Anticlea,tbe 
daughter  of  Autolycus.  Ulysses  was  treated 
with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though  not  really 
his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  em- 
ployment by  his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war,  after  90  years'  absence ;  and  imme- 
diately the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the  palace 
of  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whence  all  the 
suiters  who  daily  importuned  the  princess  were 
forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  Ai^ 
gonante,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  1,  c.  9.— 
Hmer.  Od.  11  and  34.— OoiA  Mek  13,  T.3i 
HerM.  1,  v.  98. 

Laertius  Diogenes.     Vid.  Diojeenes. 

Lbta,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gration,  cele- 
brated for  her  humanity  and  generous  senti- 
ments. 

LsTiTB,  I.  a  Roman  whom  Commodus  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised 
Letui^  against  Commodus;  he cc»ispired  against 

him,  and  raised  Perlinax  to  the  throne. IL 

A  general  of  the  emperor  Sevenis,  put  to  death 
for  his  treachery  to  the  emperor ;  or,  acoarding 
to  others,  on  account  of  his  popalarity. 
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Lxrimrs,  a  Roman  consal  sent  against  Pyr- 
itns,  A.  u.  C.  474.    He  was  defeated. 

LaooSj  a  Macedonian,  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Meleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  Idiig 
Philip,  aQd  being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace  of 
his  Wife,  he  expmed  the  child  in  the  woods.  An 
«agle  preserved  the  Hfe  of  the  infant,  and  La- 
giu  then  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  call- 
ed him  Ptolemy.  This  Ptolemy  became  king 
of  E^iypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  other  accoants,  Aisinoe  was  nearly 
related  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  her 
marriage  with  Lagus  was  not  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, because  he  was  opulent  and  power- 
ful. The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  successors  of  the 
came  name  j  and  the  surname  of  Lagidas  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Anton/s 
mistress.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote,  which 
serves  to  show  how  far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptole- 
my was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  gram- 
marian, says  the  historian^  once  displaying  his 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  presence  of 
Ptolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  him 
with  the  question  of,  Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  who 
foas  eke  father  of  Peleufi  ?  TeU  me,  replied  the 
grammarian,  without  hesitation,  teU  me,  if  you 
<anj  O  king!  who  the  father  of  Lagus  was  ? 
Tbis  reflection  on  the  meanness  of  the  mon- 
arch's birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  his  re- 
«entmem,  though  the  courtiers  all  glowed  with 
indignation,  rtolemv  praised  the  humour  of 
the  grammarian,  and  snowed  his  moderation 
and  tbe  mDdness  of  his  temper,  by  taking  him 
under  his  patronage.  Pam.  AUic—Justin.  13. 
—Curt.  i.^Plui.  de  ird  cohib.-^Lucan,  1.  v. 
684.-.ito/..  1,  V.  196. 

Lais,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  of 
Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  bqm  at 
Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  earned  away  from 
her  native  country  into  Greece,  when  Nicias, 
the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  fiiSt 
began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drachmas ;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes, 
noblemen,  philosophers,  orators  and  plebeians, 
who  courted  her  embraces,  show  how  much  com- 
mendation is  owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The 
expenses  which  attended  her  pleasures  gave 
nse  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis  homiui  coi^ 
lingit  adire  Corintkum.  Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais ; 
but  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesan 
that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  9002.  English  money, 
the  orator  departed,  and  observed  tmit  he  would 
not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Corinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  saw  the  philosopner  unmoved  by 
her  beauty,  she  visited  his  house  herself;  but 
there  she  had  no  reascm  to  boast  of  the  licen- 
tiousness or  easy  subnussion  of  Xenocrates. 
Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 
mirers, and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ners, yet  he  gained  her  neart  and  enjoyed  her 
most  unbounded  favours.  Lais  ridiculed  the 
austerity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  a«e  were  not  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  &und  them  at  her 
door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  The 


success  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth 
encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thessalv,  and  more 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  ofa  favourite 
youth  called  Hippostratus.  She  was,  however, 
disappointed;  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupt- 
ing the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,assaasinated  neat 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  yeaia  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  96.— Ortii. 
Amor.  1,  el.  b.-^Plui.  if».  Alcib.--PaUS.  9,  c.  9l 
hAMlcaoB,  L  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  wa.s  killed  B.  C.  41^ 
before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  much  cour- 
age and  intrepidity.   Plut.  mi  Alcib. U.  A. 

eovemor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betraved 
his  trust  to  Mithridates,  after  he  had  invited  all 
the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

LImia,  a  famous  courtesan,  mistress  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  PhU,  in  Dem. — Athen, 
IZ.—jEliau.  V.  B.  13,  c.  9.  Vid.  Parts  I.  and  IIL 
Lamiacum  Bellum  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  re- 
solved to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons  or  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched 
against  Antipater,  who  then  presided  overMa- 
cedonia.  Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  Greek  confederates.  Antipater, 
after  this  blow,  fled  to  Lamia,  B.  C.  393,  where 
he  resolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  sagacity  ^ 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with 
about  the  8  or  9000  men  that  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to  take 
the  city  by  storm,  began  to  make  a  regular 
3iege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by  the  fre- 
quent sallies  of  Antipater;  and  Leostbenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater 
made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia ;  and  soon  after, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Cralerus, 
brought  from  Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  bat^ 
tie  near  Cranon ;  and  though  only  500  of  their 
men  were  slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, 
that  they  sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
Plut.  in  DemosL—Diod.  IT^JusUn.  11,  6tc. 

Lamias  Muan,  a  governor  of  Syria,  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fii- 
neral  by  the  senate ;  and  as  having  been  a  re- 
spectable and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated his  26  fld.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  3 
od.  17.     TVicU.  Ann.  6,  c.  97. 

LAMPfiDo,  a  woman  of  Lacedaemon,  who  was 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Affrippina, 
the  mother  of  Claudius,  could  boast  the  same 
honours.  TacU,  Awn.  19,  c.  93  and  37.— Pfarf. 
in  Age.'-Plato  in  1,  Ale.'-Plin.  7,  c.  41. 

Lampeto.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Lamprtdius  jElius,  a  Latin  historian  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  sstyle  is  inelegant, 
and  his  arrangement  injudicious.  His  life  of 
Commodns,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Sevems, 
Ac.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  EKsloria  Augusta  Seriptores. 

Lampteuia,  a  festival  at  PeUene  in  Achaia. 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  sumamed 
Lampter  flrom  Xowniv,  to  shifm,  because,  during 
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Out  nkeniBity,  which  was  obserred  in  the  night, 
the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bac- 
ehiu  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  Pwus. 
4,  c.  9L 

LiAMus.    Vid,  Part  UL 

Lamama,  a  daughter  of  Agatbocles,  who 
married  Pyrrhus,  whom  she  soon  atler  forsook 
for  Oemetrios.    PhU. 

Laocoon.     Fui.  Part  III. 

LidDAMiA.  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epiros,  by  Olympia,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus. 
She  was  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  she  had  fled  for  safety  dunng  a  sedition. 
Her  murderer,  called  Milo,  soon  after  tamed 
his  daner  against  his  own  breast,  and  killed 
himselT  Justin.  28,  c.  Z, 

La6dice,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  call- 
ed also  Electra.    Bomer  B.  9. II.  A  sister 

of  Mithridates,  who  married  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  aAerwards  her  own  brother 
Bfitbridates.  She  attempted  to  poison  Mithri- 
dates, for  which  she  was  put  to  death. III. 

A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  her  sub- 
jects for  poisoning  five  of  her  children. IV. 

A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  2d.  She  put  to 
death  Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had  married. 
Vid,  Anlioehui  2d.     She  was  murdered  by 

order  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  B.  C.  246. V. 

A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shamefully  put  to 
death  tpr  Ammonius,  the  tyrannical  minister  of 

the  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria. 

VL  The  mother  of  Selencus.  Nine  months 
before  she  brought  forth .  she  dreamt  that  Apollo 
had  presented  her  with  a  precious  stone,  on 
whicD  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  anchor, 
COQunanding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  .son  as  soon 
as  bom.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  ail  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleucids,  had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  ujwn  their  thigh.  Justin.  Appian. 
in  SjfT,  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Laomedon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Larous,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  m  Italy,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Lartius  Florus,  (T.)  I.  a  consul  who  ap- 
peased a  sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  cnosen  at  Rome, 
B.  C.  408.    He  made  Spurius  Cassius  his  mai^ 

ter  of  horse.    Liv.  2,  c.  18. II.  Spurius,  one 

of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the 
fury  of  Porsenna's  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Cocles  and 
Henninius.    Vid.  Cocles.    Lav.  2,  c.  10  and  18. 

^Dionys.  Hal.— Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  2. The 

name  of  Lartius  has  been  common  to  many 
Aomans. 

Lassub,  or  Lasos,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  bora  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  by  some.  He  was  acquainted  with 
music.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  Athenseus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  without 
inserting  the  letter  S  in  the  composition.  Athm. 
10. 

LAeraiNlA.  a  woman  who  disguised  herself 
to  come  and  near  Plato's  lessons.    Diog, 

Latbumub  Plactds,  a  Roman  consul  elect, 
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emperor  J 

to  execution,  where  he  refused  to  confess  the 
associates  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  even 
frown  at  the  executioner,  who  was  as  guilty  as 
himself:  but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  sever 
his  heao  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  execu- 
tioner, and  shaking  his  head,  he  returned  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  it 
was  cut  off.  There  exists  now  a  celebrated  pal- 
ace at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
ancient  x)ossessors.  the  Laterani 

Laudamia,  L  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus,  and  Olymmas,  daughter  of  Pyrrhus, 
killed  in  a  temple  of  Diana  by  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace.    JuUin.  28,  c  3. IL   The  wife  of 

JProtesilaus.     Vid.  Laodamia.. 

LlviNU.     Vid.  Part  III. 

LaurbntIua,  certain  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the  last  day 
of  April  and  the  23d  of  December.  They  were, 
in  process  of  time,  part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ovid, 
/^\M^.3,v.57. 

LsANOER.     Vid  Hero. 

Leoio,  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, whose  numbers  have  been  diffisrent  atdiA 
ferent  times.  The  legion  under  Romnlns  con- 
sisted of  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  and  was  soon 
after  augmented  to  4000,  after  the  admission  of 
the  Sabines  into  the  city.  When  Annibal  was 
in  Italy  it  consisted  of  5000  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards it  decreased  to  4000.  or  4500.  Marius 
made  it  consist  of  6200,  besiaes  700  horse.  This 
was  the  period  of  its  greatness  in  numbers.  Livy 
speaks  of  ten,  and  even  eighteen,  legions  kept 
at  Rome.  They  were  distributed  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and 
permanent.  The  peace  of  Britain  was  protect- 
ed by  three  legions ;  sixteen  were  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two 
in  Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  Germany ;  one  in 
Noricum,  one  in  Rhoetia,  three  in  Mcesda,  four 
in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Eight  were 
stationed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  re- 
mained in  Syria,  and  two  in  Cappadocia;  while 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  pre- 
served by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the  Uiles 
of  city  cohorts  and  of  pnstorian  guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  legions  were  distinguished  by  difier- 
ent  appellations,  and  generally  borrowed  their 
name  from  the  order  in  which  ihey  were  first 
raised,  as  prima^  secunda^  tertia,  quarta^  Ac 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  more  expres- 
sive was  generally  added,  as  from  the  name  of 
the  emperor  who  imbodied  them,  as  AugusUt, 
daudiana^  Cfaibiana,  Flavia,  XJlffia,  T^ajana^ 
Antoniarui,  Slc.  ;  from  the  provinces  or  quar- 
ters where  they  were  stationed,  as  Britannica, 
Cvrenica^  GaUica^  &c.;  from  the  provinces 
which  had  been  subdued  by  their  valour,  as 
PartMca,  Scytkica^  Arabica,  Africana,  &c.; 
from  the  names  of  ihe  deities  whom  their  gene^ 
rals  particularly  worshipped,  as  J\iRnervia^  Apel- 
linariSt  &c. :  or  from  more  trifling  accidents, 
as  Martia,  PubninatriXt  Rapax,  Adjutrix,  &?. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  three  mantpuU,  and  evenr  manipn- 
lus  into  three  centuries  or  ordines.  The  chief 
commander  of  the  legion  was  called  2^«tas, 
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hente&aiit  The  standards  borne  br  the  legions 
were  various.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome  a  wolf 
was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romulus.  Mar 
rins  changed  them  all  for  the  eagle,  being  a  re- 
2>resentation  of  that  bird  in  silver,  holding  some- 
times a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws.  The  Roman 
eagle  ever  after  remained  in  use,  though  Tra- 
jan made  use  of  the  Dragon. 

Leleoes.     VU.  Part  1. 

Lblbz,  I.  an  Egjrptian^  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  Mesara.  where  ne  reined  about  900 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects  were 
called  fi-om  him  LeUgeSf  and  the  place  Lelegeia 

mania.    Pans.  3,  c.  1. 11.  A  Greek,  who 

was  the  first  king  of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  also  called  Leleges^  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  LeUgia.    Id. 

IiSNTULUs,  a  celebrated  familj  at  Rome,  which 
produced  many  great  men  m  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  illustrious  were, — I.  Com. 
Lentulns,  sumamed  SiMra.  He  joined  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  and  assisted  in  corrupting  the 
Allobroges.  He  was  convicted  in  full  senate  by 
Cicero,  and  put  in  prison,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted.  ^11.  Cn.  Lentulus,  sumamed  GatuH- 

eus,  was  made  consul  A.  D.  26,  and  was,  some 
time  af^er,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a 
nistory,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  and  attempted 
also  poetry. III.  r.  Cora.  Lentulus,  a  prae- 
tor, defeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves  in  Sicily. 
IV.  P.  Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  {de  Orat.  1,  c.  48,)  as  a  great 
and  consummate  statesman.  The  consulship 
was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli  in  the  years  of 
Rome  427,  479,  517,  518,  553,  555,  598,  Ac. 
TlacU.  Ann. — Liv. — Ftor. — Plin. — PhU, — Eu- 
Prop. 

Leo,  I.  a  native  of  Bvzantium,  who  flourished 
350  years  before  the  Cfhristian  era.  His  philo- 
sophical and  political  talents  endeared  him  to 
lus  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  ambassador  to 
Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  monarch  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vi«lance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  niih  he 
had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter 
was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  promi::$es 
of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia for  money.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the  house  of 
Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  fury, 
and  without  attempting  his  justification,  stran- 
gled himself.  He  had  written  some  treatises 
upon  physic,  and  also  the  history  of  his  country 
and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in  seven  books,  which 

have  been  lost.    Pint. II.  An  emperor  of 

the  east,  sumamed  the  Tkraeian.  He  reigned 
17  years,  and  died  A.  D.  474,  being  succeeded 
by  Leo  the  Second  for  10  months,  and  after- 
wards by  Zena 

Leocorion,  a  monument  and  temple  erected 
by  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Theope,  and  Eu- 
bule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  them- 
selves when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
the  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  must  be  shed.  JEUa/n.  13,  c.  98.— Cu;. 
K  D,  3,  c.  19. 

Lbonatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  HLs 
fkther's  name  was  Euniis.    After  the  death  of 


Alexander,  at  thegeneral  diviaiaii  of  the  pror- 
inces,  he  received  for  his  portion  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hdleepont.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  communicated  to  Eumenes  the  different 

flans  he  meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  designs, 
le  passed  from  A^ia  into  Europe,  to  assist  Anti- 
paier  agaiust  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  arrival. 
Historians  have  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the 
luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  empl6ved  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egypt  to 
wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed  better 
calculated  for  that  purpose.  Phtt.  in  Alex. — 
CuH.  3,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  8.— JiM^wi.  13,  c.  2.— 
Diod.  18.— C.  Sep.  in  Bum. 

Leonidis,  a  celebrated  king  of  Lacedsemon, 
of  the  family  of  the  EuristbenidsB,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  invadea  Greece  with  about  five  millions 
of  souls.  He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
by  the  enemy  if  he  would  not  oppose  his  views ; 
but  Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion, and  observed,  that  lie  preferred  death  for 
his  country  to  an  unjust  though  extensive  do- 
minion over  it.  Before  the  engagement  Leonidas 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine 
heartily,  as  they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of 
Pluto.  The  battle  was  fought  at  ThermopylsB, 
and  the  300  Spartans,  who  alone  had  refused  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  action,  withstood  Uie  ene- 
my with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  suc- 
cessive days,  till  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persians 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans  and 
crushed  them  to  pieces.  Onlv  one  escaped  of 
the  300 ;  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insult  and  reproaches  for  flying  inglo- 
riously  from  a  battle  m  which  his  brave  com- 
panions, with  their  royal  leader,  had  perished. 
This  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  480 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  taught  the 
Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the  Persians, 
and  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  intre- 
pidity. Temples  were  raised  to  the  fallen  hero: 
and  festivals,  called  J><midffa,  yearly  celebrated 
at  Sparta,  in  which  freebom  youths  contended. 
Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the  battle  from  La- 
cedsemon,  gave  no  other  injunction  to  his  wife, 
but  after  his  death  to  marry  a  man  of  virtue 
and  honour,  to  raise  from  her  children  deservine 
of  the  name  and  grreamess  of  her  first  husband. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  190,  Ac— C.  Nep.  in  Them.-^ 
JusUn.  2.—  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  ^.—Paus.  3,  o.  4.— 

PhU.  in  lAfc.  ^  Cleom. II.  A  king  of  Sparta 

after  Areus  II.  957  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Cleombrotus, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-established. 

LEONTnm,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  Me- 
trodorus  shared  her  favours  in  the  most  un- 
bounded manner,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son,  to 
whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  his  executors  on  his  dying  bed. 
Leontium  not  only  professed  herself  a  warm  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  them 
against  Theophrastus.  This  book  was  valuable, 
if  we  believe  the  testimony  and  criticism  of  Ci- 
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eero,  who  pniaed  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its 
•^le,  and  the  truly  Attic  tain  of  the  expressions. 
Leontiom  had  also  a  daughter,  called  Danae, 
who  married  Sophron.  Cu,  de  Nat.  D.  \  c.  33. 

Laoe,  a  son  or  Orpheus.     Vid.  Leocarum, 

LdBoeruBm,  I  an  Ajthenian  general    Vid, 

Lamiacum.    Diod.  17  and  V^—St/rab.  9. 

IL  Another  general  of  Athens^  condemned  on 
account  of  the  bad  success  which  attended  hit» 
anns  against  Peparethos. 

LbottcbIdes,  L  a  king  of  Spaila,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclide.  He  was 
set  over  the  Qrecian  fleet,  and  bv  his  courage 
and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he 
cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow-soldiers  at  My- 
cale,  who  were  anxious  for  their  countrymen  m 
Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Plataea.  in  which  the  barbarians  had 
been  defeated.  Tnis  .succeeded,  and  though  the 
information  was  false,  yet  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained  the  vic- 
tory the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  MycaJe.  Leotychides  was  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  by  the  Ephori ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  his  jpilt  seemed  to  de- 
serve, he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea, 
where  he  perished,  B.  C  469,  after  a  reign  of 
9S  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Archidamus,  who  assisted  the  Phocians  in 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi.    Pofus.  3^  c 

7  and  8. — IHod.  11. II.  A  son  of  Agis,  king 

of  Sparta,  by  Tinuea.  The  Intimacy  of  his 
birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  £te 
was  prevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lysander,  though  Agis  had  declared 
him  upon  his  deathbed  bis  lawiul  son  and  heir, 
and  i^^^esilaus  was  appointed  in  his  place.  C. 
Aipp.  •»  Ag^.—PhU.-'Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

LcPiDA  UoMiTU,  a  daughter  of  Drusns  and 
Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Taci- 
tus as  infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  yet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrip- 
pina,  Nero's  mother.     TaeiL 

LEPiDiTa,  M.  iBMiLiUB,  I.  a  Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency 
of  military  abilities.  He  was  sent  against  Cae- 
sar's muroerers  and  some  time  after  he  leagued 
with  M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heart  of 
hi?  soldiers  by  artifice,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mander by  his  address.  When  bis  influence 
and  power  among  the  soldiers  had  made  him 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  showed  his  cruelty,  like 
his  colleagues,  by  his  proscriptions ;  and  even 
suffered  his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
daeger  of  the  triumvirate.  He  received  Africa 
as  msportion  in  the  division  of  the  empire ;  but 
his  indolence  soon  rendered  him  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  and  of  his  colleagues; 
and  Augustus,  who  w&s  well  acquainted  with 
the  unnopularity  of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp, 
and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  being  a  triumvir.  After  this 
deeding  event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
reared,  by  order  of  Aiurustus,  to  Cerceii,  a  small 
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town  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and  where  he  was 
forgotten  as  soon  as  out  of  power.    Affian. — 

PltU.  in  Aug.—F*lor,  4,  c.  6  and  7. U.  A  toa 

of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  He 
was  intendedby  Gains  as  his  successor  in  the 
Roman  empire.  He  committed  adulteiy  with. 
Af  rippina  when  young.    Dion,  59. 

Lkptines,  I  a  scm  of  Hermocrateis  of  Syra- 
cuse, brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  sent  by 
his  brother  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success  that  he  sunk  filty  of 
their  ships.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Diod. 

15. II.  A  famous  orator  at  Athens,  who 

endeavoured  to  unload  the  people  from  oppres- 
sive taxes.    He  was  opposed  by  Demosthenes. 

Lesches,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  little  Iliad,  or  which  on^  a  few 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Paut.  10,  c.  525. 

LEuappua,  a  celebrated  philoeqpher  of  Ab- 
dera,  about  428  years  before  Christ,  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  was  the  first  who  invented  me  &- 
mous  system  of  atoms,  and  of  a  vacuum,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hjrpotheses 
have  been  adopted  by  the  modems  with  advan- 
tage. Diogenes  has  written  tus  life.  Vid^ 
Part  ni. 

Leucon,  a  t]rrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He  wasa 
great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged commerce.    St/rab. — Did  14. 

LEnrrcmDEs.  Vid,  Leoif chides, 

LmANins,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  at  An- 
tioch, which  produced  some  of  the  best  and  most 
of  the  literary  characters  of  the  age.  When 
Julian  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Antioch 
for  their  impertinence,  Libanius  undertook  the 
defence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  above  1600  of  his  letters  are  extant : 
thev  discover  much  afi^ectation  and  obscurity  <» 
style.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, and  the  sophist  fireely  rejected  or  ap- 
proved, and  showed  that  he  was  more  attached 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  ^eainess  of 
his  pnnce.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  best  edition  of  Libanius  deems  to  be  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  second  volume  pub- 
lished by  Morell,  1627.  His  epistles  have  been 
edited  by  Wolf,  fol.  1738. 

LiBERl ui,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Bacchus  the  iTth  of  March,  much  the 
same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.     Varro, 

LiBO,  a  fWend  of  the  first  triumvirate,  who 
killed  himself,  and  was  condemned  after  death. 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect,  who  built  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Jupiter  Oljrmpius.  He  flourish- 
ed about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

LicHEs,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the  bones 
of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  &c.    Berodot, 

Ljcinia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinins 
Crassus  and  Gt  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  657. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  list  of  citizens,  b  their  r^)eo- 

tive  cities. Another,  by  C.  Liciniua  CSfas- 

sus  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  606.    It  transfiared 
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tke  rigbt  of  choonng  priesls  fiom  the  collie  to 
the  people.  It  was  proposed,  bnt  did  not  pass. 
——-Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Siolo  the  tribune. 
It  forbade  any  person  to  possess  500  acres  of 
land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  pf  laise  cattle 

or  500  of  smaU. Another,  by  P.  Dcinio? 

Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  LauU  A^lUnares  which  was 

before  uncertain. ^Another,  by  P.  Licinius 

Grassns  Di7es,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  required  that  no 
more  than  30  asses  should  be  spent  at  any  table 
on  the  calends^  nones,  or  nundins,  and  only 
three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  of  salt  meat  on 
ordinary  days.  None  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  forbidden.-— ^Another,  de  sodaHtiis^  by 
M.  Licinius  the  consul,  690.  It  imposed  a  se- 
vere penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies  assem- 
bled or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as  com- 
ing under  the  definition  of  ambitus^  and  of  of- 
ferinp^  violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom 

and  independence  of  the  people. ^Another, 

called  also  jSlmUa^  by  Licinius  and  ^butius 
the  tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law 
was  preferred  with  respect  to  anv  office  of 
power,  the  person  whopruposed  the  bill,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  in- 
vested with  the  said  office  (nt  jpower. 

LiciNu,  L  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchos,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  sedi- 
tious measures  bv  a  pathetic  speech.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  aownr  afler  the  death  of  Gains. 

II.  The  wife  or  Maecenas,  distinguished 

for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro- 
culeius,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia. 
Horat.  2,  od.  13.  v.  13. 

Licinius,  (C.)  L  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family^  for  his 
intrigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator,  He 
made  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to 
share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patricians, 
A.  U.  C.  388.  He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls. 
The  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  licinius, 
as  it  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambi- 
tious wife,  who  was  jealous  of  hersister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and.  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
higher  dimity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
lAv.  6,  c.  34.— PZirf. IL  C.  Calvns,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum,  and  his.  poetry,  which  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  compared  to  Catullus.  His  ora- 
tions are  greatly  commended  by  Ctuintiliau. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  He  died  in  the 
30ch  year  of  his  age.  (lviniU.-—Cic,in  Brut. 
81.— :— III.  Macer,  a  Roman  accused  by  Cicero 
when  praetor.  He  derided  the  power  of  his  ac- 
coser,  bnt  when  he  saw  himself  condemned,  he 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  killed  himself.    PUU. 

IV.  P.  Crassus,  a   Roman,  sent  against 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his  losses  and 

obtained  a  complete  victory,  &c. V.  Caius 

Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Africanus, 

Seferred  by  some  to  Ennius  and  Terence.   His 
eevia  andNeaeraare  quoted  by  ancient  authors, 
but  of  all  his  poetry  only  two  verses  are  preserv- 
PiktH.— 3P 


ed.  AiU.  Qtl, ^VL  Mucianna,  a  Roman  who 

wrote  about  the  history  and  geography  of  tka 
eastern  countries,  often  quoted  l^  rliny.    He 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. VII.  P.  Te- 

gula,  a  comic4K)et  of  Rome,  about  900  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode,  which  was  sung  all  over  the  city  of  Rome 
by  nine  virgins  during  the  Macedonian  war. 

lAv.  31,  c  12. VIIL  Varro  Mni«na,  a 

brother  of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fannius  Caepio,  and  suffered  for 
his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  2  od.  10,  to 
Mm,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  every 

situation.  'Dio.  54. IX.  C.  Flavins  Vate- 

rianus,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and  him- 
self a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His 
valour  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Ghde- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  took  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  appointed  him  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Fannonia  and  Rhcetia.  Constantme, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  emperors,  courted  the 
favour  (^Licinius,  and  made  his  intimacy  more 
durable  by  giving  him  his  sister  Constantia  in 
marriage,  A.  D.  313.  The  continual  successes 
of  Licinius,  particularly  against  Maximinus,  in- 
creased his  pride*  and  rendered  him  jealous  of 
the  greamess  of  his  broiher-in-law.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians,  whose  doctrmes 
Constantine  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
and  ill-fortune  attended  Licinius;  he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  oblipied  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re- 
sign the  imperial  purple.  Constantine  ordered 
him  to  be  stranded  at  Thessalonica,  A.  D.  334. 
His  family  was  mvolved  in  his  ruin.  The  ava^ 
rice,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius,  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  learning,  and  his  aversion  totally 
proceeded  from  his  ignorance  of  letters  and  the 
rusticitv  of  his  education.  His  son  by  Con- 
stantia We  also  the  same  name.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  Caesar  when  scarce  20 
months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his  failier's 
ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantln& 

LiQARius,  GL  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  AfriciL 
after  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interests  of  Pompey,  and  was  pardoned  when 
Caesar  had  conquered  his  enemies.  Caesar, 
however,  and  his  adherents,  were  determined 
ivpon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius;  but  Cicero,  by  an 
eloquent  oration,  still  extant,  defeated  his  ao- 
cnsers,  and  he  was  pardoned.  He  became  af- 
terwards one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  Cic.  pro 
Ug.-^PUit.  in  Casar, 

jLimnatidia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana. 

LiTAvfcns,  one  of  the  JEdui,  who  assisted 
Caesar  with  10,000  meq.    Cos.  BeU.  G.  7,  c.  37. 

Ltthobolu,  a  festival  celebrate  at  Troszene, 
in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  came 
fh)m  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of 
the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to  death. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity,  XcMoXca, 
lamdaUon. 

jLIvia  Drdsilla,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Drnsus  Calidianus.  She  mar- 
ried Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Germanicus. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  bmnning  of  her  greatnessL 
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Augvaiiis  mw  her  as  she  fled  from  the  danger 
whieh  threaieaed  ber  husband,  and  he  resolved 
to  marry  her,  though  she  was  then  pregnanL 
Her  children  by  Drosus  were  adopted  by  the 
emperor  j  and,  tbat  she  might  make  the  succes- 
sion of  her  son  Tiberius  more  eas^  and  undis- 
puted, Livia  is  accused  of  secrelly  involving  in 
one  common  ruin  the  heirs  and  nearest  rela- 
tions of  Augustus.  She  is  also  charged  with 
having  murdered  ber  own  husband,  to  hasten 
the  elevation  of  Tiberius.,  If  she  was  anxious 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son,  Tiberius 

E roved  ungrateful,  and  hated  a  woman  to  whom 
e  owed  his  life,  his  elevation  and  his  greatness. 
Livia  died  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  A.  D.  29. 
Tiberius  showed  himself  as  undutiful  after  her 
death  as  before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral, 
and  expressly  commanded  that  no  honours, 
cither  private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  her 

memory.     Tacit.  Ann.   1,  c.  3. Suet,  in 

Aug.  4*  Tib. — Dum.  Cass. 

LiviA  Lex,  de  sociis^  proposed  to  make  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citi2en8  of  Rome.  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  who  framed  it,  was  found  mur- 
dered in  his  house  before  it  passed. Ano- 
ther, by  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  6(53,  which  re(^uired  that  the  judicial  power 
should  be  lodged  mthe  hands  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  knights  and  senators. 

Livius  ANDRomcuB,  La  native  of  Magna 
OrsBcia,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish 
at  Rome  a  regular  theatre,  or  to  connect  a  dra- 
matic fable,free  from  the  mummeries,  the  baUet^ 
and  the  melodrama  of  the  ancient  satires.  Tira- 
boschi  asserts,  that  when  his  country  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  in  489,  Liviite  was 
made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  tb«re  became  the  slave,and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Livius  Salinator, 
from  whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names ;  these 
fhcts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  au- 
thority more  ancient  than  the  Eusebian  Chron- 
icle. The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  SenecMe^ 
Cato  is  introduced  saying,  that  he  had  seen 
old  Livius  while  he  was  himself  a  vonth.  Now 
Cato  was  bom  in  519,  and  since  tne  period  of 
youth  among  the  Romans  was  considered  as 
commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  protracted 
till  the  year  534  of  the  city.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently said,  rhat  he  lived  till  the  year  546  be- 
cause Livy  mentions  that  a  hymn  composed  hj 
this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  song  in  tnat  year, 
to  avert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming 
prodigy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that 
'  it  Was  written  for  the  occasion,  or  even  recently 
before.  The  earliest  play  of  Livius  was  repre- 
sented in  613  or  514,  about  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  Punic  war.  Osannus,  a 
modem  German  author,  has  written  a  learned 
and  chronological  dissertation  on  the  question, 
in  which  of  these  years  the  first  Roman  play 
was  performed ;  but  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  a 
subject  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was 
one  of  doubt  and  controversy.  Like  Thespis, 
and  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement  of 
the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  s^^e  performer  in  his 
own  pieces.  Afterwards,  however,  his  voice 
failing,  in  consequence  of  the  audience  insisting 
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(»  a  repetition  of  fkToarite  p— lagcs,  he  iBCro^ 
dnced  a  boy  who  relieved  him,  bj  declaimiag  in 
concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  himaelf  execoted 
the  corresponding  gesticulations  ii^  the  dmao- 
logues,  and  in  the  parts  where  high  exertion  was 
required,  employing  bin  own  voice  only  in  the 
conversational  and  less  elevated  scenes,  h  was 
observed  that  his  action  grew  more  lively  and 
animated,  because  he  exerted  his  whole  strength 
in  gesticulating,  while  another  had  the  care  and 
trouble  of  pronouncing.  *  Heace,*  continues 
Livy,  *  the  practice  arose  of  recitmg  those  pas- 
sasies  whicn  required  much  modulation  of  the 
voice,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  comedian. 
Thenceforth  the  custom  so^  far  prevailed,  that 
the  comedians  never  pronounced  any  thing 
except  the  verses  of  the  dialogues:'  and  this 
.System,  which  one  should  think  must  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  theatric  )llusian,oontinucd, 
under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on  the 
Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
taste  and  literature.  The  popularity  of  Livius 
increasing  from  these  performances,  as  well  as 
from  a  popitiatory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and 
which  had  been  followed  by  great  public  sae- 
cess,  a  building  was  assijped  to  him  on  the 
Aventine  hill.  This  edifice  was  partly  coo- 
verted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  inhabited  hj 
a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Xdvius  wrote  his 
pieces,  and  frequently  acted  atoog  with  them. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  first  drama 
represented  by  Livius  Andronieus  at  Rome  was 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.  However  this  nay  be,  it 
appears  fVom  the  names  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  his  plays,  that  he  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  hare  been 
collected  by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are 
AehiUes^  Adtmis,  JBgistMu,  Ajax^  AndrmHtda, 
Anti&pa,  CentauH,  Equus  TrofanuSy  Bdena^ 
Bmnione,  tu>,  LydiuSy  ProlesUaodamia^  fik- 
renus,  7Vr«M,  TWtcer,  Virgo.  Such  names 
also  evince  that  most  of  his  dramas  were  tnms* 
lated  or  imitated  from  the  works  of  his  eoontry- 
men  of  Magna  Orsscia,  or  firom  the  great  trage- 
dians of  Greece.  Thus,  .£schylus  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  ^gisthus.  There  is 
still  an  Ajax  of  Sophocles  extant,  and  he  is 
known  fo  have  written  an  Andromeda  >  Sto- 
beeus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Euripides.  Four 
Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anaz- 
andrides,  and  Philsetems,  composed  tragedies 
on  the  subject  of  Tereus;  and  Epichannus,  as 
well  as  others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story 
of  the  Sirens.  Little,  however,  except  the  titles, 
remains  to  ns  f^om  the  dramas  of  Livius.  The 
longest  passage  we  possess  in  comiexion,  ex- 
tends only  to  four  lines.  It  forms  part  of  a  hymn 
to  Diana,  recited  by  the  chorus,  ro  the  tragedy 
of  Fnoy  contains  an  animated  exhortation  to 
a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase,  and 
testifies  the  vast  improvement  efliscied  by  Li- 
vius on  the  Latin  tongue.  As  this  is  the  only 
passage  among  the  fragments  of  Livius,  firom 
which  a  connected  meaning  can  be  elicited, 
we  must  take  our  opinion  of  his  poetical 
merits  fh)m  those  who  Judged  of  them  while 
his  writings  were  yet  wholly  extant.  Cicero 
has  pronounced  an  unfavourable  decision,  de- 
claring that  they  scarcely  deserved  a  second 
perusal.  They  long,  however,  continued  pjpo- 
lar  in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  the  joma  in 
schools  even  during  the  Angostaa  age  of  poetry. 
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Jn  m  avidcft^  indMd,  Ihat  dnrof  that  ooldea  pe- 
.  liod  of  RoQian  litenlnre,  there  prevailed  a  taste 
contspoadiaz  to  our  Uack-leuer  rage,  which 
led  toaainordiiiate  admiration  of  the  works  of 
livius,  and  to  the  bitter  complaints  of  Horace, 
ihat  ther  should  be  extolled  as  perfect,  or  held 
up  by  old  pedaAts  to  the  imitation  of  jonth  in 
an  age  when  so  much  better  models  existed. 
Bat  although  hiviva  may  have  been  loo  much 
read  in  the  schools,  aod  too  much  admired  m  an 
age  which  eoold  boast  of  models  so  ^eatly 
superior  to  his  writings,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
praiie,  as  the  invoitor  among  the  Romans  of  a 
species  of  poetry  which  was  afterwards  carried 
fay  them  to  mucli  higher  perfection.  By  trans- 
lating the  Odyssey,  too,  into  Latin  verse,  he 
adopted  the  means  which,  of  all  others,  were 
Hioet  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  infant  lite- 
lature  of  his  coontry^-as  he  thus  presented  it 
with  an  imaae  of  the  most  pure  and  nerftet 
taste,  and  at  me  sametimewith  those  wAd  and 
romantie  adventures,  which  are  best  suited 
to  attract  the  syn^xuhy  and  interest  of  a  half- 
civilized  nation.  This  happy  influence  could 
not  be  ^vented,  even  by  the  use  of  the  ragged 
Satomian  verse,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare 
the  translation  of  Livios  to  the  ancient  statutes, 

which  might  be  attributed  to  Daadalus. II. 

M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
the  Dlyriana.  The  success  with  whicn  he 
finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victo.ry  which 
some  years  after  he  obtained  over  Asdrabal, 
who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforcement 
for  his  brother  AAoihal,  show  how  deserving  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies. 
X4r.— III.  Titus.  This  writer,  though  un- 
questionably the  greatest  historian  of  Rome, 
has  been  bat  slightly  mentioned,  either  by  those 
authors  of  his  own  eountry  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him,  or  by  tnose  who  succeeded 
nim ;  and  we,  m  consequence,  have  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  circumstance  of  his  life. 
He  was  bom  at  Padua,  of  a  consular  family,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  60&  The  place  of  his  birth 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
municipal  states  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus 
Livius  Optatus  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  fa- 
mily who  came  to  it  from  Rome ;  and  from  him 
was  descended  Cains  Ltvins,  the  father  of  the 
historian.  Many  of  the  poets  and  literary  men 
of  Rome  were  brought  in  early  youth  to  the 
capital.  Livy,  however,  seems  to  have  received 
his  earlj  instruction  in  his  native  city.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  composed  some 
dialogues  on  philosophical  and  political  ques- 
tions, which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These 
dialogue,  which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him 
the  favomr  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  free 
access  to  all  those  archives  and  records  of  the 
state  which  might  prove  serviceable  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  hwtorical  researches  In  which  he 
was  employed.  He  also  allotted  him  apartments 
in  his  own  palace.  It  appears  that  Livy  availed 
himself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historical  re- 
searches in  whi^h  he  was  engag*^.  We  do  not 
hear  that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or 
even  held  any  public  employment.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Suetonius,  that  he  had  for  a  short  while  super- 
intended the  education  of  Claudius,  who  after- 
ward sueeeeded  to  the  empire.  Bat  though  die 


expressions  scarcely  authorize  this  inferene^, 
they  prove,  that  at  Livy's  suggestion,  Claudius 
undertook  in  his  youLh  to  write  a  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  death  of  Julius  Cassar,  and  ihus 
acquired  the  habit  of  historical  compositioa, 
which  he  continued  afrer  his  accession;  being 
better  qualified,  as  Qibbon  remarks,  to  record 
^eat  actions  than  to  perform  them.  Livy  con- 
tinued for  nearly  twenty  years  to  be  closely  oc- 
cupied in  the  composition  of  his  history.  buN 
ing  this  long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at 
Rome,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Though 
LiVy's  great  work  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
745  or  746,  he  had  previously  published  pans  of 
it,  from  time  to  time,  by  wluch  means  he  early 
acquired  a  high  reputi^on  with  his  countxy- 
men,  who  considered  him  as  holding  the  same 
rank,  in  the  class  of  their  historiaoL  which 
Virgil  occupied  amongtheir  poets,  and  Cicero 
among  their  orators.  His  fame  reached  evun 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
An  inhabitant  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  his 
illustrious  character,  that  he  travelled  all  the 
way  from  the  city  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  see 
him,  and,  having  gratified  his  curiosity,  stiaight- 
way  returned  to  Spain.  Although  his  histoiy 
was  completed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  746,  Livy 
continuea  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  oC 
Augustus,  which  happened  in  766.  On  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  he  returned  to  Padoa, 
where  he  survived  five  years  lon^r,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  m  770,  and 
in  the  76tb  year  of  his  age.  livy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  his 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  epistle  or  short  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  in  which,  while  de- 
livering his  opinion  concerning  the  authors  most 
proper  to  be  read  by  vouth,  he  says,  that  they 
ought  first  to  studj  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  next,  such  writers  as  most  closely  resem- 
ble these  excellent  orators.  After  his  death, 
statues  were  erected  to  Livy  at  Rome ;  for  we 
learn,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  mad  Caligula 
had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  as  well 
as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  libraries.  His  more  rational  subjects, 
nevertheless,  regarded  Livy  as  the  only  histo- 
rian that  had  yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  majeshr  of  expression,  rendered 
him  worthv  to  record  the  story  of  the  Roman 
republic.  'The  work  of  Livy  coinprehends  the 
whole  history  of  Rome,  ftrom  its  loundaticD  to 
the  death  of  Dmsus,  the  brother  of  Tiberite. 
which  happened  in  the  year  744.  It  consisted 
of  140,  or  according  to  some,  of  14S  books ; 
but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  thirtv-five 
are  now  extant:  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Livy's  history  has 
perished .  The  commencement  of  those  dissen- 
sions, which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  li- 
berties of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
actors  on  the  great  political  stage  were  influen- 
ced would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection,  and  more  philosophic  deduction,  than 
details  of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 
nites,  or  even  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks.  Stronger  reliance  might  also  have 
been  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  history,  than 
on  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  au- 
thor's accmmt  of  the  civil  ware  of  Marius  and 
l^lla,  of  Pompey  and  Cassar,  may  have  been 
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doriTed  from  those  who  were  eyewitnesses  of 
these  deatroctiye  contests,  and  he  himself  was 
living  an  impartial  and  intelligent  obserrer  of 
all  the  sobseanent  events  which  his  history  re- 
corded. Both  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Qibbon 
have  declared,  that  they  woold  willingly  give 
np  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy,  on  the  terms 
of  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  It  would  lead 
into  a  field  of  discussion  much  too  extensive  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  concerning  even  a 
few  of  the  most  important  mistakes  which  have 
been  imputed  to  Lavy.  Inexperienced  in  mili- 
tanr  aflaus,  numerous  blunders  have  been  at> 
trionted  to  him  with  regard  to  encampments, 
circumvalalions,  sieg«L  and  in  general  all  war- 
like operations.  He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  Sal- 
lust,  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  take  the  pains  to 
visit  the  regions  which  had  been  the  tneatre  of 
the  great  events  he  commemorates.  Hence, 
many  mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  situation  of  towns 
and  the  .boondaries  of  districts.  *  Considered 
in  this  view,'  says  Gibbon, '  Livy  appears  mere- 
ly as  a  man  of  letters,  covered  witn  ihe  dust  of 
his  library,  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  careless  in  point  of  geography.'  Liv}r,  be- 
sides, was  nota  very  learned  or  zealous  antiqua- 
ry; and  hence  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors 
of  chronology,  as  also  into  mistakes  concerning 
the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Into  various  inadvertences  and  contT&- 
dfctions  he  has  been  betrayed  by  carelessness 
or  haste.  Thus,  having  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  breastplate,  which  was  at  variance, 
as  to  a  particular  fact,  with  the  common  nar- 
rative of  the  annalists,  he  states  it  to  be  decisive 
against  them ;  yet,  subsequently,  hurried  awav 
by  the  crowd  of  historians  whom  be  followed, 
he  forgets  both  himself  and  the  confidence  due 
to  the  breastplate,  and  subscribes  to  the  accura- 
ev  of  the  annalists  whose  narrative  is  falsified. 
Sometimes,  when  there  are  two  relations,  by 
two  different  authors,  varying  from  each  other, 
he  follows  the  one  in  one  part  of  his  history, 
and  yet  assents  to  the  other  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  the  same  incidents  are  twice 
related,  as  having  occurred  in  different  years 
'—a  confusion  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  vast 
number  of  annalists  whom  he  consuhed,  and  the 
discrepancy  in  Roman  chronology,  some  writers 
following  Cato,  and  othersVarro,  who  disagreed 
by  two  years  in  the  epoch  which  they  fixMl  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Considering  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived,  the  impartialUy  and  sin- 
cerity of  Liv^  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
But  though  his  youth  was  spent  in  a  period  of 
civil  war  and  violent  faction,  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  none  of  the  feelings  of  a  partisan ;  and 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  his  residence  at  I^dua, 
far  (torn  the  dissensions  and  excitement  of  the 
capital,  was  favourable  to  his  impartiality.  The 
absolute  domination  of  Augustus,  and  the  fa- 
vour which,  on  Livy's  arrival  at  Rome,  the  em- 
peror extended  to  him,  might  well  have  corrupt- 
ed the  fidelity  of  a  republican  historian.  But  he 
honoured  the  memoiy  of  the  conquered  patriots 
in  the  court  of  the  conquering  prince.  The 
best  editions  of  livy  will  be  found  to  be  those 
of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London,  1733 ;  of 
Drachenboroh,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.  I'i^l,  and  of 
Ruddiman,  4  vols.  13mo.  Edin.  1751. 
LocovTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome,  in 
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the  favour  of  Nero.    She  poisoned  Claidiiis 
and  BritannicQs,  and  at  lasl  atteanrted  to  de-. 
stroy  Nero  himself,  for  which  sue  was  ex- 
ecuted.    7>sat  AiMk  US,  c.  66,  Ac.—SutL  im 
Jfer.23. 

LoLUA  PADiiNA,  a  beautiful  woman^  dan^k- 
ter  of  M.  LoUius,  who  married  C.  MtBomiiiB 
Regulos,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  She  was 
divorced  and  put  to  'death  t>y  meaoa  of  Agrqi- 
pina.     TmU.  An/n,  13,  c.  1,  dbc 

LoLLRjB,  M.  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C 
Caesar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  was  con- 
sul, and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacitj  in  tlie 
provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  hia 
epistles  to  him,  &c    TacU  Aim.  3. 

LoNGiMAMUs,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Greeks  called  him  Macroektr.    C.  Nep.  im  Reg, 

LoNoiNU8,(Dionysius  CassiUs,)  I.  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  after- 
wards minister  to  Zenotna,  the  flimous  qneai 
of  Palmyra,  and  his  ardent  zeai  and  spirited  ac- 
tivity in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  fatal  to  him. 
When  the  emperor  Aurelian  entered  vidDrious 
the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fVury  of  the  Ronmn  soldiers,  A.  D,  873. 
At  the  moment  of  death  he  showed  himself  ereat 
and  resolute ;  and  with  a  philosophical  and  un- 
paralleled firmness  of  mind,  he  even  reprcshed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied 
his  miserable  end.  Longinus  rendered  his  name 
immoital  by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancieat  au- 
thors. His  treatise  on  the  sublime  eives  the 
world  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  otiher  valu- 
able compositions.  The  best  editions  of  this 
author  are  that  of  ToUios,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rbcn. 

16»4,  and  that  of  Toup,  8va  Oxon.  ITTR 

II.  A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and  respect- 
ed, Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he 
had  in  his  possessioa  a  picture  of  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers.    Jum.  10,  v.  6. 

LoNocs,  a  Gkeek  author,  who  wrote  a  novd 
called  the  amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known. 
The  best  editions  of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that 
of  Paris,  4to.  1754,  and  that  of  Yilloison,  8va 
Paris,  1778. 

LDcimrs,  M.  Annaos,  I.  a  native  of  Cordo- 
ba in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Rome, 
where  his  rising  talents,  and  .more  particularly 
his  lavished  praisesapd  panegyrics^recommend- 
ed  him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  intinsacy  was 
soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lucan  was  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  quaestor  be- 
fore he  had  attamed  the  proper  age.  The  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron;  he  chose  for  his  sobiect  Or- 
pheus, and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of 
Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  ea^  victory,  bat 
Nero  became  jealous  of  bis  poetical  reputation, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which 
Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  poet  had  nothing  left  but  to  choose 
the  manner  of  his  execution.  He  had  his  veins 
opened  in  the  warm  bath,  and  as  he  expired,  he 
pronounced  with  great  eneigy  the  lines  which, 
m  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  v.  69&--643,  he  had  pot 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the 
same  manner  as  himself.    Some  have  acctised 
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liitt  of  pnsillaiiimlly  at  the  moment  of  his  death, 
and  say  that,  lo  tree  him^lf  fhnn  the  punish- 
ment whkh  threatened  him  he  accused  his  own 
mother,  and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  guilty.  This  circumstance,  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Lucan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  observe 
that  he  esroired  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philo- 
sopher. He  died  in  his  9Gth  year,  A.  D.  65. 
Of  all  hij  compositions  none  but  his  Pkarsalia 
remains.  This  poem,  which  is  an  account  of  ihe 
civil  wars  of  Cassar  and  Pompey,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merits  of  the  po- 
etry. Luean,  to  use  the  words  of  Ctuintilion,  is 
more  an  orator  than  a  poet  He  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  burning  of  Rome,  now  lost  It  is  said 
that  his  wife,  P(Mla  Argentaria,  not  only  assist- 
ed him  in  the  composition  of  his  poem,  out  even 
corrected  it  after  bis  death.  Scaliger  says  that 
Lucan  rather  barks  than  sings.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendoip,  4to.  L. 
Bat  1*798,  of  Bentley.4to.  printed  at  Strawber- 
ry-hill, 1760,  and  ofBarbou,  13mo.  Paris,  1767. 
QuitUU.    10.— Suet.'^TacU.   Am.  15,  Ac.— 

MdrHal.  7,  ep.  90. 11.  Ocellus,  or  Ucellus, 

an  ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
a  Dook  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
svstems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Pbilo 
jTudseus.  This  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nogarda.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
iragment  of^hich  has  been  preserved  by  Sto- 
bteus,  of  which,  however.  Ocellus  is  disouted  to 
be  the  author.  There  is  an  edition  of  6cellus, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  C.  Einman.yi2;- 
zanins,  Bononiee,  1646,  in  4to. 

LuccEius.  L.  a  celebrated  historian.  He 
composed  niatories  of  the  Social  war,  and  of 
the  Civil  wars  of  Sylla,  which  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Cicero,  that  he  urged  him.  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  undertake  a  history  of  nis  con- 
sulship, in  which  he  discovered  and  suppressed 
the  conispiracy  of  Catiline.  From  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Atticus  we  learn  that.  Lucceius  had 
promised  to  accomplish  the  the  task  suggested 
to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never 
was  completed— his  labours  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Pompey,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
his  chief  advisers  in  adopting  the  fatal  resolution 
of  quirting  Italv.    Cic.  ad  F\im,  5,  ep.  19,  &c. 

LCcEREs,  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  Ro- 
man knights,  established  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius.  It  received  its  name  either  from  LucumOy 
an  Etrurian,  who  assisted  the  Romans  against 
the  Sabines,  or  from  Incus,  a  grove  where  Rom- 
ulus had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homicides,  Ac. 
that  he  might  people  his  city.  The  Luceres 
were  some  of  these  men,  and  they  were  in- 
corporated with  the  legions.    Property  4.  d.  1, 

L^ciiNus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
His  father  was  poor  in  his  circumstances,  and 
Lncian  was  early  bouud  to  one  of  his^  uncles, 
who  was  a  sculptor.  The  employment  high^ 
displeased  him ;  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  better 
means.    He  visited  different  places ;  and  An- 


tioch,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Athens,  became  successively  acquaint- 
ed with  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power 
of  his  eloquence.  The  emperor  Itf.  Aurelius 
was  sensiUe  of  bis  merit,  and  appointed  him 
register  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt.  He 
died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90t!h  vear,  and  some  of 
the  modems  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impieir,  particularly  for 
ridiculing  the  religion  ol  Christ.  The  works 
of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and  written  in 
the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of  dialogues, 
in  which  he  introduces  different  characters,  with 
much  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  is  easy, 
simple,  elegant,  and  animated;  and  he  has 
stored  his  compositions  with  many  lively  sen- 
timents, and  much  of  the  true  Attic  wit  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philosopher 
of  Bceotia.  as  also  that  of  the  philosopher  De- 
monax.  Some  have  also  attributed  to  him, 
with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of  ApoUonius 
Thyanens.  The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are 
that  of  Grsevius,  9  vols.  8vo.  Ainst.  1687,  and 
that  of  Reitzius.  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1743. 

LuciFEa.     Vtd.  Part  IIL 

LuciLius,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  was 
bom  in  the  year  605,  at  Snessa,  a  town  in  the 
Auruncian  territoiy.  He  was  descended  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  the  maternal  ffranduncle 
of  Pomj>ey  the  Great  In  early  youth  he  served 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  camp 
with  Marius  and  Jugurtha,  under  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus,  whose  friendship  and  protec- 
tion he  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  from  his  Spanish  campaign, 
he  dwelt  in  a  house  which  had  been  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  Se- 
leucus  Philopater.  prince  of  Syria,  whilst  he 
resided  in  his  youth  as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  Lu- 
cilius  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  brave  Scipio  and  wiseLaelius. 
These  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  to  satir- 
ise the  vicious  without  restraint  or  fear  of  pun- 
ishment In  his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine 
picture  of  himself,  acloiowledged  his  faults, 
made  a  fVank  confession  of  his  inclinations,  gave 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibited a  tme  and  spirited  representation  of  his 
whole  life.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure, 
he  seized  his  pen  while  his  fancy  was  yet  warm, 
and  his  passions  still  awake, — ^while  elated  with 
success  or  depressed  by  disappointment  All 
these  feelings,  and  the  incidents  which  occa- 
sioned them,  he  feithiully  related,  and  made 
his  remarks  on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  writings  of  Lucil- 
ins  are  so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  of  his 
life  and  manners  can  be  gleaned  fVom  them. 
Little  farther  is  known  concerning  him,  than 
that  he  died  at  Naples,  but  at  what  age  has  been 
much  disputed.  Eusebius  and  most  other  wri- 
ters have  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was  bom 
in  605,  would  be  in  the  651st  year  of  the  city. 
But  M.  Dacier  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must 
have  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  he  speaks  in  his  satires  of  the  Licinian  law 
against  exhorbitant  expenditure  at  entertain- 
ments, which  was  not  promulgated  till  657  or 
658.  Lucilius  did  not  confine  himself  to  invec- 
tives on  vicious  mortals.  In  the  first  book  of 
his  satires,  he  appears  to  have  declared  war  on 
the  fiedse  gods  of  Olympus,  whose  plurality  he 
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dnied,  nd  ridiculed  the  aimilieitf  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  bestowed  oo  en  iulinity  of  gods  the 
▼enerable  name  of  father,  which  should  be  re- 
aenred  for  one.    QiUntU.  10,  c  1. — Cic.  de  Oral. 

^-^HaroL II.  Lacinos,  a  famous  Roman, 

who  fled  with  Brutus  aAer  ihe  baate  of  Phi- 
lippL  Thejr  were  soon  a  tier  overtaken  by  a 
panj  of  horse,  and  LiUcilins  suffered  himself 
to  be  severely  wounded  by  the  dait  of  the  ene- 
my, ezclaimmg  that  be  vns  Brutus.  He  was 
tak'A  and  carried  to  the  conqaerors,  whoee 
clemency  ^Murtfd  his  life.    PluL 

JjaaLLA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aorelins,  cele- 
brated for  the  rirtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  many  the 
emperor  Vems,  who  was  then  employed  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  The 
conjugal  Tinues  of  Lucilla  were  great  at  first, 
but  inien  she  saw  Verus  plunge  himself  into 
debauchery  and  dissipation,  she  followed  his  ex- 
ample. At  her  retom  to  Rone  she  saw  the 
incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband  with  her 
mother,  and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  after- 
wards married  an  old  but  Tirtuons  senator,  by 
order  of  her  ftther,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon 
to  gratify  the  criminal  sensualities  of  her  brother 
Gommodus.  The  coldness  and  indifference  with 
which  Gommodus  treated  her  afterwards  deter- 
>  mined  her  on  revenge,  and  she,  with  many  illus- 
trious senators,  conspired  against  his  life,  A  D. 
18S.  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was 
banidied,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her 
brother,  in  the  38th  year  or  her  age. 

Lucius,  a  writer,  called  by  some  Saturantius 
Apuleius.  He  was  bom  in  Africa,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  music, 
geometry,  Ac.  at  Athens,  and  wannly  embracea 
the  tenets  of  the  Platonists.  He  cultivated 
magic,  and  some  miracles  are  attributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  enchantments.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  great  ease  and  simplicity  :  his 
style,  however,  is  sometimes  affected,  though  his 
eloquence  was  greatly  celebrated  in  his  age. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still  ex- 
tant He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius. The  word  Lucius  Ls  a  pnenomen  com- 
mon to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  their  family  names. 

LtJcafcTu,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius  Ck>llati- 
nus.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Luc  retia  in- 
flamed the  oassions  of  Sextus,the  son  ofTarquin. 
He  cherished  his  flame,  and  secretly  retired 
from  the  camp,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Lucro- 
tia,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In  the 
dead  of  night  he  introduced  himselrto  Lucretia, 
who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her  fear  of 
«hame  granted  to  his  threats.  She  yielded  to  her 
rarisher  when  he  threatened  to  murder  her,  and 
to  slay  one  of  her  slaves  and  put  him  in  her  bed. 
Lucretia  in  the  morning  sent  for  her  husband 
and  her  father,  and,  after  she  had  revealed  to 
them  the  indifi:nities  she  had  suffered  from  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge 
het  wron^,  she  subbed  herself  with  a  dagger 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  Brutus,  who  was  present  at  the  tragi- 
cal death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the  flame?  of  re^ 
bellion,  and  the  republican  or  consular  gorem- 
ment  was  established  at  Rome,  A.  XT.  C.  344. 
Ltr.  1,  c.  57,  Ac— Z>Mwijr«.  Hal  4,  c.  16,— 
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liJcRBnua  CABua,  (T.)  L  was  tiic  moat 
markable  of  the  Roman  wnters,  as  lie  i 
theprecisionof  the  philosopher  to  the  fire  and 
fancy  of  the  poet;  and,  while  he  seeHK  lo  have 
had  no  perfea  model  among  the  Qreeks»  has 
left  a  production  nniivalled,7perfaApB  not  lo  be 
rivalled,)  by  anv  of  tha  same  Kind  in  later  afet. 
Of  the  life  of  Lucietiui  very  little  is  known : 
he  lived  at  a  period  abounding  witk  gi«ai  poli- 
tical actors,  and  lull  of  portentoas  crenis— a 
period  when  eveir  bosom  was  agitaied  with 
terror  or  hope,  ana  when  it  must  have  been  tl^ 
chief  study  ot  a  prudent  man,  eqieciallj  if  a 
votary  of  philosophy  and  the  Muses,  to  hide 
himself  as  much  as  possible  amid  the  afaadcK. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  Aocotding 
to  the  chronicle  of  Eawhius,  he  wna  bora  ia 
658.  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  younger  thui  CsBaar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  might  be  smvpoaed  older 
than  either;  but  this,  as  appears  mna  the  ex- 
ample of  SaUnst,  is  no  certain  test,  as  hisar- 
chaisms  may  have  arisen  from  the  mutation  of 
ancient  writers:  and  we  know  that  he  wm  a 
fond  admirer  of  Eanius.  One  of  the  dearest, 
nerhaps  the  dearest  friend  of  Locretins,  was 
MemminSjWho  had  been  ius  school-fellow,  sad 
whom,  it  is  supposed  he  accompanied  lo  Bilhy- 
nia  when  appomted  to  the  government  of  tkat 
province.  The  poem  jPeTafmsi  Nmim^  if  net 
undertaken  at  the  request  of 


doubtless  much  encouraged  by  him;  andLacie- 
tins,  in  a  dedication  expressed  in  terms  afmn- 
ly  and  elegant  courtesy,  very  different  from  the 
servile  adulation  of  some  of  ms  great  soccegofs, 
tells  him,  that  the  much^desirea  pleasore  of  his 
friendship,  was  what  enabled  iiim  to  endue 
any  toil  or  vigil  .•— 


*  StdUuimeffiftiutamm^'Hs 
Aiavis  smteiit^e,  fHonvu  4 
Suadd,  €t  indmcU  noeUis vigUmrt M'ltmw.^ 

The  life  of  the  poet  was  short,  but  happQy  was 
suflELciently  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  oompleie 
his  poem,  thougn,  perhaps,  not  to  give  some 
portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  According  tt> 
Kusdiiu&  he  d  ied  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  by 
his  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  pro- 
duced by  a  filter,  wnich  Lncilia,  his  wife  or 
mistress,  had  given  him,  with  no  design  of  de> 
priving  him  cX  life  or  reason,  but  to  renew  or 
mcrease  his  passion.  Others  suppose  that  his 
mental  alienation  proceeded  from  melancholy, 
on  account  of  theo&lamities  of  his  country,  and 
the  exile  of  Memmius— circumstances  which 
were  calculated  deeply  to  aflect  his  mind.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fhct 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius,  De  Remm  Natmra^  whicn  he 
composed  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  mal- 
ady, is,  as  the  name  imports,  philosophic  and 
didactic  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  these 
terms.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  contains  a  fall 
exposition  of  the  theological,  physical,and  moral 
system  of  Epicurus.  It  has  been  remarked  br 
an  able  writer,  *■  that  all  the  religious  ^rstems  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  world  were  namrally  perish- 
able, from  the  quantity  of  ftlse  opinions,  and 
vicious  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attach- 
ed to  theuL*    He  observes  even  of  dte  haiba- 
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hms  Anglo  Saxoils,  that, '  ts  the  laAm  advin- 
eed  in  its  actire  intellect,  it  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  iis  mythology.  Many  indications  exist 
of  this  spreading  alienation,  which  prepared  the 
northern  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  nobler 
troths  of  Christianity.'  A  secret  incredolity  of 
this  son  seems  to  have  been  long  nourished 
in  Greece,  and  appears  lo  have  been  imported 
into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literatore. 
The  more  pure  and  simple  religion  of  early 
Rome  wasonickly  corrupted,  and  the  multitude 
of  ideal  ana  heterc^neous  beings  which  super- 
stition iatrodaced  into  the  Roman  worship,  led 
to  its  total  rejection.  This  faafidelitf  is  very  ob- 
vious in  the  writings  of  Ennins,  who  translated 
Etthemeriis's  work  on  the  Deification  of  Human 
Spirits,  while  Plantus  dramatized  the  vices  of 
the  &ther  of  the  gods  and  tutelar  deity  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  materialism  was  introduced  at 
Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Lslios ; 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  prooiof  its  rapid  pro- 
gress and  prevalence  can  be  given,  than  that 
Caesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimately  Pontifex 
Maximns,  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  senate,  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things^  and  that  beyond 
it  there  is  neither  hope  nor  jov.  This  stale  of 
the  public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fiohion 
to  the  system  of  Epicurus.  According  to  this 
distinguished  philosopher,  the  chief  good  of  man 
18  pleasure,  <h  which  the  elements  consist,  in 
having  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind  tran- 
quil and  exempt  from  perturboiioiL  Of  this 
tranquillity  there  are^  according  to  Epicurus,  as 
expounded  by  Lvcietios,  two  cfaier  enemies, 
superstition,  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the 
dread  of  death.  In  order  to  oppose  tnese  two 
ibes  to  happiness,  he  endeavoiurs,  in  the  first 
place,  to  show  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a 
Ibrtnitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods, 
who,  according  to  the  popular  theology ,•  were 
constantly  interposing,  take  no  concern  what- 
ever in  human  affidis.  We  do  injustice  to  Epi- 
enrus  when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by  the  re> 
fined  and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  purified 
hf  fidth,  without  consideriiiqi:  the  superstitious 
and  polluted  notions  prevalent  athistmie. '  The 
idea  of  Emcuros,'  as  observed  by  Dr.  Drake, 
'  that  it  is  the  nature  of  gods  to  enjoy  an  immor- 
tality in  the  boeom  of  perpetual  peace,  infinitely 
remote  from  all  relations  to  this  globe,  free  from 
eare,  from  sorrow,  and  from  puin,  supremely 
happy  in  theniselves,and  neither  rejoicing  in  the 
ploisures,  nor  ccmcemed  for  the  evils  of  human- 
ity^-though  perfectly  void  of  any  rational  foun- 
dation, yet  possesses  much  moral  chann  when 
compared  with  the  popular  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  feiicitv  of  their  deities  coosibt- 
ed  in  the  vilest  debaucnery ;  nor  was  there  a 
crime,  however  deep  its  die,  that  had  not  been 
committed  and  gloned  in  by  some  one  of  their 
numerous  objeos  of  wordiip.'  Never,  also, 
could  the  doctrine,  that  the  gods  take  no  con- 
cem  in  human  affidrs^  appear  more  plausible 
than  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  when  the  deetiny 
of  man  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  die  caprice  of 
such  a  monster  as.Sylla.  With  respect  to  the 
other  great  leadinff  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master"— the  mortality  of  the  sool— still  greater 
injustioe  is  done  to  the  philosopher  and  poet.  It 
Is  affirmed,  and  justly,  by  a  great  Apostle,  that 
life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  lisht 
by  the  gospel;  and  yet  nn  aothcw  who  lived  be- 


fore this  dawn  is  reviled  because  heincrts,  thitt 
the  natural  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  afforded  by  the  analogies  of  nature  or  prift* 
ciple  of  mora)  retribution,  are  weak  and  incon* 
elusive !  In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  the  truth 
of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  views  in 
a  poem,  (for  which  no  one  consults  it,)  that  its 
value  is  to  be  estimated  *,  since  a  poetical  work 
may  be  highly  moral  on  account  of  its  details, 
even  when  its  systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or 
apparently  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  echo  Spinosism,  and  almost 
to  justify  crime,  the  Bssay  on  Mem  is  rightly 
considered  as  the  most  moral  production  of  our 
most  moral  poet.  In  like  manner,  where  shall 
we  find  exhortations  more  eloquent  than  those 
of  Locretios,  against  ambition,  and  cruelty,  and 
luxury,  and  lust^against  all  the  dishonest  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  passions 
of  the  mind.  In  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
taste  and  criticism,  nothing  appears  to  us  so  ex- 
traordinary as  the  slight  mention  that  is  made 
of  Lucretios  by  succeediiig Latin  authors;  and, 
when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  and  poets,  with 
the  exception  of  Ovid.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
free-thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings,  ren- 
dered it  unsuitable  or  unsafe  to  extol  even  his 
poetical  talents.  There  was  a  time,  when,  in 
this  country,  it  was  thoug[ht  scarcely  decorous 
or- becoming  to  express  high  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Rosseau  or  Voltaire.    Paterc.  2,  c. 

36.— QuMit/.  3,  c.  1, 1.  10,  c.  1. II.  Gtuin- 

tus,  a  Roman  who  killed  himself  because  the 
inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  whidi  he  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Csesar.    Ges.  BeU,  Civ.  1,  c.  18. 

He  is  called  Yespillo. III  Sp.  Tricipitinus, 

father  of  Lncretia,  wife  of  Collatmus,  was  made 
consul  after  the  death  of  Brutus^  and  soon  after 
died  himself.    Horatius  PulviUus  succeeded 

him.     Liv.  1,  c.  ftl^-^PUd.  t»  Piii. ^IV. 

Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Sylla  because 
he  had  applied  for  the  ccmsulsnip  without  his 
permission.    PWl, 

LucTlnos^  CatClus,  (C.^  I.  a  Roman  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in  con- 
quering the  Cimbrians.  Vid,  Cimbricwn  Bel- 
him.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  bis  consulshh>  whic)i  is 
lost  Cie.  de  Orai.-^Va/rro  de  L.  L—Plor.  2, 
c.  a.-— ^11.  C.  Catulus.  a  Roman  consul,  who 
destroyed  the  Carthagmian  fleet  Vid  CtUmlus. 

LucuLLBA,  a  festival  established  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province. 
PkU,  in  Luc 

Ldcullus,  TLucius  Licinlus,)  L  a  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury,  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  bom  about  1 15  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  dlstingnished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts,  par- 
ticularly eloquence  and  philosophy.  His  first 
military  campaign  was  in  the  Auu^an  war, 
where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  recom- 
mended him  to  public  notice.  His  mildness 
and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connexion  he 
derived  honour,  and  during  his  quaestorship  in 
Asia  and  preetorship  in  Africa,  he  rendered  him- 
self more  conspicuous  by  his  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  humanity.  He  was  raised  to  the  con- 
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Milship  A.  U.  0. 680,  and  intrnstcd  with  the  care 
of  the  Mithridatk  war,  and  first  displayed  his 
milstaiy  talents  in  rescuing  his  colleague  Coua, 
whom  the  eneow  had  besieged  in  Chalcedonia. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mitbridates,  on  the  borden  en 
the  Qranicns,  and  by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithy- 
nia.  His  victories  b^  sea  were  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  Mithndates  lost  a  powerful  fleet 
near  Lemnos.  Such  considerable  losses  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  Mithridates  retired  wUh 
precipitation  towards  Armenia,  to  the  court  of 
king  Tigranes,  his  father-in-law.  His  flight 
was  perceived,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the  £u- 
phra;tes  with  great  expedition,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigranes  had  al- 
ready aswmbled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.  According  to  the  exaggerated  accbnnt 
of  Plutarch,  no  less  than  100,000  foot,  and  near 
55,000  horse  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lives 
in  that  celebrated  battle.  All  tnis  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat.  The 
takine  of  Tigranocerta,the  capital  of  Armenia, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  immortal  victory, 
and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.  This  c(mtinual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces. The  severity  of  Lucullus,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  offended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lu- 
cullus was  nermitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1000  or  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficultjr  a  triumph, 
which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his  fame,  his 
successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this  ended  the 
days  of  his  glory;  he  retired  to  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  peacefiol  society,  and  no  longer  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  commotions  which  disturb- 
ed the  trancpillity  of  Rome.  He  dcMlicated  his 
time  to  studious  pursuits  and  to  literary  conver- 
sation. His  house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable 
library,  which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  learned.  Locallus  fell  into 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
the  67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  people 
showed  their  respect  for  his  merit  bytbeir  wish 
to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
Martius;  but  their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  bv  his  brother  in  his  estate 
at  Tusculum.  Lucullus  has  been  admired  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  severity  and  extravagance.  The 
expenses  of  his  meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls 
were  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the 
gods;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted 
to  surprise  him,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepared 
upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had  merely 
said  to  his  servants  that  he  would  sup  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement,  Lucullus  was  fond 
of  artificial  variety;  subterraneous  caves  and 
passages  were  dog  under  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water  was  conveyed 
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roond  the  kooK  and  pleasore^gioQDidSi  where 
theflahea  ffeekcd  in  such  abnndanee  that  not 
less  than  95^  pounds  worth  were  sold  at  hia 
death.  In  his  public  character  Lucoliua  was 
humane  and  compassionate,  and  he  showed  his 
sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afliairB  fay 
shedding  tears  at  the  dight  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Armenia  which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi  in 
Greek  hexameters.  Such  i^  the  striking  char> 
acteristics  of  a  man  who  meditated  tlie  conquest 
of  Parthia,  and  for  a  while  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  bv  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  who  might  have  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  with  a  Csesar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fondness  for  re- 
tirement withdrawn  him  from  the  reach  of  am- 
bition. Cie.pro  Arch,  4. — QiuenL  Ac.  2,  c  1. — 
Plul.  in  vUL-^Flor.  3,  c.  b,—Slrab.-^J^piam. 
in  MUkr.  dLC—Orosius  6,  d^.^— IL  A  con- 
sul, who  went  to  Spain,  dbc. 

LucuMo,  the  firsi  name  of  Tarquinins  Pris- 
cus,aOerwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The  word 
is  Etrurian,  and  sigxufies  prince  or  chief.  PhtL 
in  Rem, 

LdpebcIua,  a  yearly  festival^  observed  at 
Rome  the  15thof  Februiy,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goats 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knife  the 
foreheads  of  two  illustrious  youths,  who  always 
were  obliged  to  smile  when  they  were  touchdL 
The  Uooa  was  wiped  away  with  soA  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skins  of  the  victims 
were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  whips  were 
made  for  the  youths.  With  these  wnips  the 
youths  ran  about  the  streets,  all  naked  except 
the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  thoee  they 
met.  Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  superatitiously  believ- 
ed that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  This  festival,  as  Plntaieh 
mentions,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
hon  our  of  the  she-wolf  which  auckled  Romulos 
and  Remus.  This  opinion  is  controverted  by 
others;  and  Livy.  with  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  observes  tnat  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  l^  Evander.  The  name  seems  to  be  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  Ijfemus, 
from  Xwrof ,  a  wolf:  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  tne  Lycsean  festivals,  observed 
in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  the  shep- 
herds, protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wolves.  The  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
Lupercallawereculediiiiferei.  Augustos  for- 
bade any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
appear  naked,  or  to  run  about  the  streets  during 
the  Lupercalia.  Cicero^  in  his  philipics,  re- 
proaches Antony  for  having  disgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  and 
armed  with  a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that 
Antony  oflftred  a  crown  to  J.  Csesar,  which  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  re- 
fuse. Ovid.  FJuL  a,v.  4Sn.^VMrre,L.L.^ 
c.  8. 

LupBRa,  a  ntunber  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  in 
honour  of  (be  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  andeat  and  respectable  of  all  theaaoeido* 
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lal offices.  Itwasdividedintotwoaeparatecol- 
leges,  called  fki^iam  and  QmmUlumtj  from  Fa- 
Inns  and  Gtuintilias,  two  of  their  higbpriesis. 
The  former  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus, and  the  latter  of  Remus.  To  these  two  sa- 
cerdotal bodies,  J.  Cesar  added  a  third,  called 
from  himself^  the  Jidii.  and  this  action  contrib- 
uted not  a  liule  to  render  his  cause  unpc^ular, 
and  to  betray  his  ambitious  and  aspirins  views. 
Vid.  lAi/perudia,  Plvi.  in  Rom.'-Duf,  Cos, 
45.— Fir^.^B».8,v.663. 

iAPUs,  I.  acomicwriter  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to 
Sparta,  ailer  the  destruction  of  Troy.    Ooid.  ex 

PoiU.  4,  ep.  16,  V.  96. IT.  P.  Rut.  a  Roman 

who,  contrary  to  the  OQiens,  marched  against  the 
Marsi,  and  was  killed  with  his  army.  HoreU, 
2,  Sai.  1,  V.  68. 

Liracius  Laviniub,  was  the  contemporary 
and  enemy  of  Terence,  who,  in  hiH  prologues, 
has  satirised  his  injudicious  translations  from 
the  Greek:— 

*  Qui  bene^  vertendo  et  eas  describendo  male. 
Ex  Gracis  bonis.  Latinos  fecU  non  bonas: 

In  particular,  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  the 
Pkormi0^  that  he  was  fond  of  bringing  on  the 
stage  frantic  youths,  committing  all  those  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  dOstraciion  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  violent  love.  Donatus 
nas  afforded  us  an  account  of  the  plot  of  his 
PAojifui,  which  was  taken  from  Menander. 
Part  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  the  Heir  of 
Linne,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
this  play  of  Luscius  Lavinius. 

Ltcaa,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.    They  are  the  same 

as  the  Lnpercalia  or  theRomans. A  festival 

at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  LycsBUs,  who  de- 
livered the  Argives  from  wolves,  Ac. 

Lycaicbes,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  promr 
ised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocus,  and  afterwards  refased  to  fulnl  his  en- 
gagement when  she  had  been  courted  bv  a  man 
whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the 
fortune  of  the  poet.  This  irritated  Archilocus; 
he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Lycambes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
they  hanged  themselves.  Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  13. 
—  Opirf.  in  Mf.  53.— ilmtoi.  JRket.  3. 

LTasciTs,  a  Messenian  of  the  family  of  the 
Mppidee.  When  his  daughters  were  doomed 
by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Aristode- 
mus  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own  children, 
and  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Ptms. 
4,c9. 

Lfc6MEDB8,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 
chosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and 
500  Argives,  Ac.  Diod,  15. it.  An  Athe- 
nian, the  first  who  took  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    PUa.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Ltcon.  a  philosopher  of  Troa.s,  son  of  Astyo- 
nax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Eumenes,  Antiochus,  &c.  He 
died  in  the  74th  year  of  hi?  age.    JOiog.  in  mt. 

LtcOphron,  I.  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  &ther,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had 
been  so  wantonly  cruel  against  his  relatioD& 

Part  IL— 3  a 


This  resolution  was  strengthened  bv  the  advice 
of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle }  and  Periander 
at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypeelus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  bdngin- 
caiNU>le  of  reisning,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  chila  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corinth.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  Peri- 
ander obilged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
cophron refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  lus 
fainer  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
Erevented.  The  Corcyreans,  who  were  appre- 
ensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lyc(^hron  before  he  left  that  island.    HerodoL 

Z.—AHstoL II.  A  brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tvrant  of  Pherae.  He  assistr 
ed  his  sister  in  murdering  her  husband,  and  he 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He  was 
dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.    PhU. — 

Diod.  16. III.  A  famous  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Eubba.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Pto- 
lemy Philadelpnus,  and  who,  from  their  num- 
ber, obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra- 
gedies, the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  composition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandra^  or  AleauMdra, 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  TVnebrosus  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  a  nuxture  of  prophetical  efiiuions, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron,  are  th^t  of  Basil,  1546,  foL  en- 
riched with  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes : 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  anud  Commebn,  1596 :  ana 
that  of  PoUer,  fol.  6xon.  1703.  Ooid,  tn  ilft. 
533.— SXo^.  5.  Sylv.  3. 

Lf  cdRU,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Yo- 
lumnius,  also  called  Oytheris^  and  VcUmnia^ 
from  her  master.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beautv  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was 
gteatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Yiiv- 
gil  comforts  him  in  his  10th  eclogue,  for  the  loss 
of  the  favours  of  Cytberis,  who  foUowed  M. 
Antony's  camp,  and  was  biecome  the  Aspasia 
of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however, 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  un- 
fortunate courtesan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycons 
was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg,  Kd.  10.^ 
OvU.  A.  A,  3,  V.  537. 

LfcoRTAS,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achsan  league,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
PbilopoBmen,  &c.    PhU. 

Ltcdroidiss,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 

The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus. 

Oruj.  in  i&.  V.  503. 

Ltcurods,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  surnamed 
Bis,  Id  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  famous  fbr  his 
justice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  oraiors 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ.    Diod. 

16. II.  A  celebrated  lawi^iver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  king  Ennomus,  and  brother  to  Polydectefr 
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Milahip  A.  U.  0. 680,  and  Intrnstcd  with  the  care 
of  the  Mithridatk  war,  and  first  disjdayed  his 
milstaiy  talents  in  rescuing  his  coUeagae  Coua, 
whom  the  eneimr  had  besieged  in  Chalcedonia. 
This  was  aooa  followed  by  a  celebrated  Tictory 
over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Qranicus,  and  by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithy- 
nia.  His  victories  b^  sea  were  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  Mithndates  lost  a  powerful  fleet 
near  Lemnos.  Sach  considerable  losses  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  Mithridates  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Armenia,  to  the  court  of 
king  Tigranes,  his  falher-in-law.  His  flight 
was  perceived,  and  LucuUus  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  great  expedition,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  numeroQS  forces  which  Tigranes  had  al- 
ready aswmbled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.  According  to  tne  exaggerated  account 
of  Plutarch,  no  less  than  100,000  foot,  and  near 
55,000  horse  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lives 
in  that  celebrated  baule.  All  this  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat  The 
taking  of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  immortal  victory, 
and  Lucallus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.  This  continual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces. The  severity  of  Lucullns,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  ofiended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lncullos  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lu- 
cuUus was  nermiued  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  or  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suflered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficultjr  a  triumph, 
which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his  fieLme,  his 
successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this  ended  the 
days  of  his  glory ;  he  retired  to  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and  no  longer  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  commotions  which  disturb- 
ed the  tranquillity  of  Rome.  He  dedicated  his 
time  to  studious  pursuits  and  to  literary  conver- 
sation. His  house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable 
library,  which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  learned.  Lucnllus  fell  into 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
the  67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  people 
showed  their  respect  for  his  merit  by  their  wish 
to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
Martius;  but  their  ofiers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  by  his  brother  in  his  estate 
at  Tusculum.  LucuUus  has  been  admired  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  severity  and  extravagance.  The 
expenses  of  his  meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls 
were  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the 
gods;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey attempted 
to  surprise  him,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepared 
ujxm  the  word  of  LucuUus,  who  haa  merely 
said  to  his  servants  that  he  would  sup  in  the  hall 
of  ApoUo.  In  his  retirement,  LucuUus  was  fond 
of  artificial  variety ;  subterraneous  caves  and 
passages  were  dug  under  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sea  vnter  was  conveyed 
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round  the  kooK  and  pleasnre^giaiuida,  wherft 
the  fishes  flocked  in  such  abundance  thai  nol 
less  than  95,000  pounds  worth  were  sold  at  hia 
death.  In  his  public  character  LucnUns  was 
humane  and  compassionate,  and  he  showed  his 
sense  of  the  vicissitudes  ot  human  affairs  bj 
shedding  tears  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  citiea 
of  Armenia  which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Laiin 
languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi  in 
Qreek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  a  man  who  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Parthia,  and  for  a  whUe  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  aU  the  inhabitants  ofthe  east  bv  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  who  might  have  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  with  a  Cssar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  lasL  his  fondness  for  re- 
tirement withdrawn  him  from  the  reach  of  am- 
bition. Cic.pro  Arch.  4.— Qiuest.  Ac,  3,  c.  1. — 
PliU,  in  vita,-^Flor,  3,  c.  b.—Si/rab.-^^^pia/i^ 
in  Miikr.  6lc. — Orosius  6,  &c^— IL  A  con- 
sul, who  went  to  Spain,  dec. 

LucuMO,  the  first  name  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  aOerwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The  word 
is  Etrarian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief.  PluL 
in  Rom, 

LuPEaclLu,  a  yearly  festival^  observed  at 
Rome  the  15tbof  Februry,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  foats 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knife  the 
foreheads  of  two  iUuatrious  yoaths,  who  always 
were  oblieed  to  smUe  when  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  witn  soft  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skins  of  the  victims 
were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  whins  were 
made  for  the  youths.  With  these  whips  the 
youths  ran  abdiat  the  streets,  all  naked  except 
the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  aU  those  )hej 
met.  Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  saperstitiously  believ- 
ed that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  This  festival,  as  Plulareh 
mentions,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
honourofthe  she-wolf  which  suckled  RomnlBs 
and  Remus.  This  opinion  is  controverted  by 
others;  and  livy.  with  Dionysias  of  Haliear- 
nassns,  observes  tnat  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  l^  Evander.  The  naine  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  Ljfcamt, 
fhmi  Xwos,  a  wolf  I  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  the  Lycsean  festivaJ&  observed 
in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  the  shep- 
herds, protected  the  sheep  firom  the  rapacity  of 
the  wolves.  The  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
Lupercalia  were  called  iinfffrei.  Augustus  for- 
bade any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
appear  naked,  cfr  to  run  about  th^ streets  during 
the  Lupercalia.  Cicero^  in  his  phiUpics,  re- 
proaches Antony  for  having  disgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consulship  by  runnmg  naked,  and 
armed  with  a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was 
during  the  celebntion  of  these  festivals  that 
Antony  offered  a  crown  to  J.  Caesar,  which  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  re- 
fuse. Ovid.  FluL  3,  V.  497.— KofTtf.  L,L,6^ 
c.  8. 

LupBRa,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  ofthe  LupercaUa,  in 
honour  ofthe  god  Pan,  to  whoae  service  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  aU  the  aaoerdo- 
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lal  offices.  It  was  divided  into  two  separate  col- 
leges, called  EakiaaU  and  QmiiUiUamf  from  Fa- 
bias  and  Gtaintilias,  two  of  their  higbpriests. 
The  forraer  were  instituted  in  honour  ofRomur 
lus,  and  the  latter  of  Remus.  To  these  two  sa- 
cerdotal bodies,  J.  Cesar  added  a  third,  called 
firom  himself^  the  Julii.  and  this  action  contrib- 
uted not  a  liule  to  render  his  cause  unpopular, 
and  to  betray  his  ambitious  and  aspiring  views. 
Vid.  I/uperaUia,  PkU.  in  Rom, — Dto.  Cos, 
4b.--Virg.jEn,  S^Y.eei. 

Lupos,  I.  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to 
Sparta,  afler  the  destroctton  of  Troy.    Ooid.  ex 

P<nU.  4,  ep.  16,  r.  96. IT.  P.  Rut.  a  Roman 

who,  contrary  to  the  opens,  marched  against  the 
Marsl,  and  was  killed  with  his  army.  Horat. 
3,  Sul.  1,  V.  68. 

Ldscius  Lavinius,  was  the  contemporary 
and  enemy  of  Terence,  who,  in  his  prologues, 
has  satirised  his  injudicious  translations  from 
the  Greek:—* 

*  Qici  bene^  vertendo  et  eas  descrihendo  male. 
Ex  Gracis  bonis.  Latinos  fecU  noftbonas} 

In  particular,  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  the 
PA/Mrmio^  that  he  was  fond  of  bringing  on  the 
stage  frantic  youths,  committing  all  those  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  distraction  which  are  sup- 
nosed  to  be  produced  by  violent  love.  Donatus 
has  afforded  us  an  account  of  the  plot  of  his 
Pkamna,  which  was  taken  from  Menander. 
Part  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  the  Heir  of 
Linne,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
this  play  of  Luscius  Lavinius. 

Ltc£a,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.    They  are  the  same 

as  the  Ln])ercalia  or  the  Romans. ^A  festival 

at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycaeus,  who  de- 
livered the  Argives  from  wolves,  &c. 

LfcAifBBs,  toe  father  of  Neobule.  He  prom- 
ised his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocus,  and  afterwards  refused  to  fulnl  his  en- 
gagement when  she  had  been  courted  bv  a  man 
whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the 
fortune  of  the  poet.  This  irritated  Arcbilocus; 
he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Lycambes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
they  hanged  themselves.  Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  13. 
--Ovid,  in  Mf.  b2.—Afislot.  Rhet.  3. 

Ltciscds,  a  Messenian  of  the  family  of  the 
iEpytidae.  When  his  daughters  were  doomed 
by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  coim- 
try,  he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Aristode- 
musupon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own  children, 
and  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Paiu. 
4^0.9. 

LfooMlsnEs,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 
chosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and 
500  Argives,  Ac  Diod.  15. II.  An  Athe- 
nian, the  first  who  took  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    PhU.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ltcon.  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  Astyo- 
nax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Eumenes,  Antiochus,  dtc.  He 
died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.    Diog.  vn  vit. 

LrcdPHRON,  I.  a  son  of  Perianderj  king  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  &ther,  bad  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
he  resolved  never  to  speEdi  to  a  man  who  had 
been  so  wantonly  cruel  against  his  relations. 
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This  resolution  was  strengthened  bv  the  advice 
of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle }  and  Periander 
at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  ^ad  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  in- 
capable of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corinth.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  Peri- 
ander obilged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
cophron refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  his 
fainer  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
Erevented.  The  Corcyreans,  who  were  appre- 
ensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycophron  before  he  left  that  island.    Herodoi, 

3.—Aristot. II.  A  brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tvrant  of  Phera.  He  assistr 
ed  his  sister  in  murdering  her  husband,  and  he 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereigntjr.  He  was 
dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.    PhU. — 

Diod.  16. III.  A  famous  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Eubba.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Pto- 
lemy Philadelpnus,  and  who,  f^-om  their  num- 
ber, obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra- 
gedies, the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  composition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandraf  or  Alacandra. 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Denebrosus  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  effusions, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron,  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  en- 
riched with  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes : 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud  Commebn,  1596 :  and 
that  of  Potter,  fol.  6xon.  1703.  Odd,  in  i^. 
SSZ.-r^Stat.  5.  Sylv.  3. 

Lf  cOris,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lumnias,  also  called  Cytkeris^  and  Vol/umnia, 
from  her  master.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauhr  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallns  was 
greatly  enamour^  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir- 
gil comforts  him  in  his  10th  eclogue,  for  the  loss 
of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M. 
Antony's  camp,  and  was  become  the  Aspasia 
of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however, 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  un- 
fortunate courtesan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycons 
was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg,  JScl.  10.—- 
Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537. 

Lf  coRTAS,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
Philopcemen,  6lc.    PhU. 

LTcuRGiniss,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 
—The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus. 
Orwi.  »» -ft.  V.  503. 

LrccRons,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  surnamed 
Sns^  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  his 
justice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ.    Diod, 

16. n.  A  celebrated  lawcriver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  Idnff  Eun(Hnu8,  and  broUier  to  Polydecte& 
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He  saceeeded  his  brother  oa  the  Spartan  throne ; 
bat  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Polydeetes 
was  pregnant,  he  refused  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
^rone  b^  destroying  her  own  &on  Charilaas, 
and  learing  him  in  the  peaoefhl  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  integrity  with  which  he  acted, 
when  rnardtan  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  united 
with  the  disappointment  and  the  resentment  cf 
the  queen,  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  at 
last  yielded  to  their  satire  and  malevolence,  and 
retired  to  Crete ;  but  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen.  The 
dttorder  which  reigned  at  Sparta  mdnced  him 
to  reform  the  government ;  and  the  more  eflfec- 
tnally  to  execute  his  undertaking,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  priesiess  of  the  god  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  his  intentions  were  warmly 
approved  by  the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the 
friend  of  gods,  and  himself  rather  god  than  man. 
After  such  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  Greece,  Lycurgus  found  no  difficulty 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were 
equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revoluticm  which 
had  received  the  sanction  or  heaven.  This  hap- 
pened 884  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ly- 
curgus fin^  established  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  96  senators,  whose  authority  pre- 
served the  traoquillity  of  the  state,  and  main- 
tained  a  due  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kings  and  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  in- 
trusions of  the  former,  and  checking  the  sedi- 
tioas  convulsions  of  the  latter.  All  distinction 
was  destroyed ;  and  by  making  an  eaual  and  im- 
partial division  of  the  hmd  among  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  Lycurgas  banished  lux- 
ury, and  encouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of 
money,  either  of  ^Id  or  silver,  was  forbidden ; 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin  brought  no  temptations  to  the  dishonest,and 
lefl  every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  ef- 
fects without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence. 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
bad  greater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxury 
than  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  per- 
mitted to  travel.  The  youths  were  intrusted  to 
the  public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
their  seventh  year,  and  their  education  was  left 
to  the  wMom  of  the  laws.  They  were  taught 
early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic 
manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  They 
were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry  thin^ 
by  surprise,  but  if  ever  the  thefl  was  discovereiS, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  punishment. 
Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforeihg  these  laws,  and  by  his 
prudence  and  adminL<!tration  the  face  of  affiiirs 
in  LacedsBmon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  distin^ished  for  their  intre- 
pidity, their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity. 
After  this,  Lycurgas  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del- 
phi, or,  according  to  others,  to  Crete ;  and  before 
his  departure,  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lace- 
dsmon  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  pORleritv  would  alter,  violate,  or  abolish 
the  laws  which  he  had  established  before  his 
return.  He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death, 
and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
aea,  fearfhl  lest,  if  they  irere  carried  to  Sparta, 
the  citiaene  should  call  themselTes  tteti  from 
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the  oath  iriuch  they  had  takes,  and  empomred 
to  make  a  revoluiion.  The  wisdom  and  the 
good  efiect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been 
firmly  demooatrated  at  Speiita,  where,  for  TOO 
years,  they  remained  in  force ;  but  the  l^isla- 
tor  has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whose 
feebleness  or  deformity  in  their  youth  aeeised  to 
promise  incapability  of  aetkm  in  matarer  years, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His  ng- 
ulations  about  marriage  most  necesBarily  be 
censured,  and  no  true  comngal  felicity  can  be 
expected  f^om  the  onion  of^a  man  with  a  peiaan 
whom  he  perhims  never  knew  before,  and  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  room, 
where  all  the  marriageable  women  in  the  state 
assembled  on  staled  occasions.  Lyeaigos  has 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Athens;  and  it  has  been  judicioosly  ob- 
served, that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  esub- 
lished,  and  thai  the  latter  had  given  the  Athe- 
nians laws  which  coincided  with  their  customs 
and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycni^os  de- 
manded resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  in- 
exorable and  severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  re- 
quisite, and  he  showed  himself  mild  and  even 
voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Lycurgus  is 
greatly  commended,  particularly  when  we  re- 
collect that  he  treated  with  the  greatest  human- 
ity and  confidence  Alcander,  a  youth  who  had 
Eit  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  seditious  taranlt. 
ycurgus  had  a  son  called  Antioms,  who  left 
no  issue.  The  Lacedtemonians  showed  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator  by  yeariy  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  his  honour,  called  Lycur- 
gidsBorLycurgides.  The  introduction  of  money 
mto  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Agts,  the  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  was  one  of  the  principal  caoses  which 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Laoedannonians, 
and  rendered  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of 
faction .  The  laws  of  Lycuirus  were  abrogated 
by  Philopcsmen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-estabUshed  by 
the  Romans.  PhU.  in  viid.-'Jiuiin.  3,  c  fi, 
Ac—Strab.  8,  10,  15,  ftc.^Dumm.  JM.  2.— 
Paw:.  3,  c.  S.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

Lyccs,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  the  inferesi 
of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Ephesus  by  the  treacherv  of  Andron,  Jbc.  Pb- 
lyan.  5.     VU.  Part  I.  and  HI. 

LTODAMia,  or  Ltodamds,  L  a  genera!  of  the 
Cimmerians,  who  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes,  king  of 

Lydia.  CaUim, II.  An  athlete  of  S|yracuse, 

the  father  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  Halicamaasus.    Bsrodai.  7,  c.  99. 

Ltncesta.  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  family.  JIutM.  11,  c 
3,  ftc 

LvNCBarai,  (Alexander,)  a  son-in-law  of  An- 
tipater,  who  conspired  against  Alexander  and 
was  put  to  death.    Curt,  7,  Ac 

Ltbandbb,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Ephesns  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  yoonger. 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet.  eansiBtinf 
of  190  ships,  at  .figospotamoa,  and  destroyed  rt 
all,  except  three  ships,  with  "vniich  theaemy^ 
general  fled  to  Evagoiras,  king  of  Cypras.  in 
this  celd^ritodbattt6|Whi(ehhi^qKned406yeait 
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More  tht  CluMdu  ei%  th€  Alhrnwm  lost 
300O  men,  and  vith  them  their  empire  aad  in- 
iuence  among  the  neighbouring  states.  Ly> 
ander  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
victory,  and  the  following  year  Athens,  worn 
out  by  a  long  war  of  97  years,  and  discouraged 
by  its  misfortunes,  gave  itself  un  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  tbe  Pi- 
raeus, to  deliver  up  all  its  ships,  except  12,  to 
recall  all  those  who  had  been  banished  ;  and,  in 
short,  to  be  submissive  in  every  degree  to  the 
{wwer  of  Lacednmon.  Besides  these  humilia- 
ting conditions,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
totally  changed,  and30  tyrants  were  set  over  it 
by  Lysander.  This  glorious  success,  and  the 
nonour  of  having  pat  an  end  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  He 
had  already  began  to  pave  his  way  to  oniversal 
power,  by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to 
make  the  crown  of  Sparta  elective.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  hia  ambition  be  osed  prudence  and  arti- 
fice i  and  as  he  could  not  efl«ilv  abolish  a  form 
of  government  which  ages  ana  popularity  had 
oonfirmedf  he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.  EUs  aitenq>l,  however,  to  corrupt  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon, 
proved  ineffectual ;  and  he  was  even  accu.<!ed  of 
using  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  Tbe- 
bans  saved  him  ftom  the  accusations  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  he  was  sent^togeiher with  Pau- 
sanias,  againat  the  enemy.  The  plan  of  his  mili- 
tary operations  was  discovered,  and  the  Haliar- 
tians,  whoee  ruin  he  secretly  meditated,  attacked 
him  unexpectedly,  and  he  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
battle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394 
years  before  Christ  His  body  was  recovered  by 
his  colleague  Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  Aineral.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
pomp,  his  ambition,  and  intrigues,  he  died  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  his  daugbters  were  rejected 
by  two  opulent  citizens  of  Sparta,  to  whom  they 
had  been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  father. 
This  behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  protected 
from  injury  the  children  of  a  man  whom  they 
hated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion, 
and  his  perfidy.  The  father  of  Lysander,  whose 
name  was  Aristoclites  or  Aristocrates,  was  de- 
scended f\rom  Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclidse.  Plui  4-  C.  Nep.  in 

titd^-^Diod.  13. 11.  A  grandson  of  the  great 

Lysander.    Pans. 

LvsANDRA,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  La^,  who 
married  Agatbocles.  the  son  of  Lysimachas. 
She  was  persecuted  by  !\rRinoe,  and  fled  to  Se- 
ieucus  for  protection,    pgus.  1,  c.  9.  Ac. 

Lf  8IA8,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cepbalus, 
a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Ly^tias  was  bom  and 
carefully  educated.  In  his  15th  vear  he  accom- 
panied the  colony  which  the  Atnenians  sent  to 
Thurium,  and  after  a  long  residence  there  he 
returned  home  in  his47tn  year.  He  distin- 
gnii^hed  himself  by  his  eldquence,  and  by  the 
simplicity,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his  ora- 
tions, of  which  he  wrote  no  less  than  49^,  ac- 
,  cordin?  to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  mav 
with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  230.  Of 
these  34  are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which 
are  that  of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740,  and  that 


of Auger|Sv6l&8vaPari8hl783.  Hediedki 
the  Slit  year  of  his  age,  978  years  before  th« 
Christian  era.  PliU.  de  Oral.-'Cic,  dt  BnU. 
dt  OroL-^qftMU,  3,  Ac— />Mg.  3. 

LvsicLEs,  an  Athenian,  sent  with  Chares  in- 
to Bceotia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  conquered  at  Chssronaeaf 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  nis  HI  conduct  there. 

Lysuiachus,  I.  a  son  oi  Agatbocles,  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  Al(ter  Uie  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Thrace,  where  he  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Lysimaehia.  He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Se- 
leucus  against  Anligonus  and  Demetrius,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ip- 
8US.  He  afterwards  siezed  Macedonia,  after 
expelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  286; 
but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son,  Agatbocles,  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  nowerftil  re* 
volted  from  him,  and  abandoned  the  kingdom* 
He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declared  war 
againat  Seleucus,  who  had  given  them  a  Idnd  re- 
ception. He  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  881 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  body  was  round  in  the  heaps  of  skin 
only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little  d^,  which  had 
earefnlly  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
love  and  re^pectof  Lyaimachus  for  his  leaned 
master  Callisthenes  proved  nearly  fatal  to  him. 
He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
for  having  given  Callutthenea  poison  to  save  his 
life  from  ignominy  and  insult;  and  when  the 
furious  animal  darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped 
his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  mto 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  tongue, 
killed  an  adversary  ready  to  devour  him.  This 
act  of  courage  in  his  self-defence  recommended 
him  to  Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever 
after  esteemed  by  the  monarch.    JumU%.  15,  c 

3,  9u^'-Diod.  l6,  ftc.— Poms.  1,  c  10. II. 

An  Acamanian,  preceptor  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  used  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  his 
pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus.  Plml,  in 
AUz.'-JumUh^  15,  c.  3. 

Ltsippos,  a  fomous  statuary  of  Sicyon.  He 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afterwards 
applied  Himself  to  painting,  till  bis  talents  and 
inclination  taught  nimthat  he  was  bom  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  3S15  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  monarch  was  so  partial 
to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade  any  sculptor  but 
LjTsippus  to  make  his  statue.  Lysippns  excel- 
led in  expressing  the  hair,  and  be  was  the  first 
who  made  the  head  of  his  statues  less  large, 
and  the  body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might 
appear  taller.  This  was  obeerved  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his 
predecessors  bad  represented  men  in  their  na- 
tural form,  but  that  he  represented  them  such 
as  they  appeared .    Lysippus  made  no  less  th  an 

000  statues,  the  most  admired  of  which  were 
those  of  Alexander;  one  of  Apollo  of  Taren- 
tum,  40cabits  high;  one  of  a  man  coming  out 
of  a  bath  with  which  Agrippa  adorned  his 
baths;  one  of  Socrates;  and  those  of  the  S5 
horsemen  who  were  drowned  in  the  (jhranicus. 
These  were  so  valued  that  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus they  were  bought  for  their  weifht  in  gold. 

1  PhiL  in  AIex.-^CU.  in  Bnd.  e.  104,  ad  Htr. 
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4,  e.  148.— PKn.  37,  c.  Z-^PaUre,  1,  c  11— 
^bfd/.  fi,  ep.  1,  V.  240. 

Ltsivtkatds,  a  brother  of  Lysippns.  He 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  made  a  statue  with 
wax.    />/»».  34,0.8, 1.35,  €.13. 


Macaa,  a  sod  of  Criasins  or  Grinacns,  the 
first  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
foor  sons  tookpossession  of  the  four  neighbour- 
ing  islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes, 
which  were  called  the  seats  of  the  Macares  or 
the  blessed  Gum^,  beiUM.)  Dicnvs.  HaL  1.— 
Omer.  Ml.  U.—Diod.  ^.-^MOa.  ^  c  7. 

MlcAREDS,  a  son  of  iEolus,  who  debauched 
his  sister  Ganace,  and  had  a  son  by  her.  The 
fiaher,  being  informed  of  the  incest,  ordered  the 
child  to  be  exposed,  and  sent  a  sword  to  his 
daughter,  and  commanded  her  to  destroy  her- 
self. Macareos  fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  became 
priest  of  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.a8r(nd.ll,inib.bea. 

MACEOONiorM  Bellum,  was  imdertaken  by 
the  Ramans  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
some  few  months  ailer  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  900.  The  cause  of  this  war  originated  in 
the  hostilities  whichPhilip  had  exercised  against 
the  Achseans,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
The  consul  Flaminius  had  the  care  of  the  war, 
and  he  conquered  Philipon  the  confines  of  Epi- 
ms,  and  afterwards  in  Thessaly.  The  Mace- 
donian fleets  were  also  defeated ;  Euboaa  was 
taken ;  and  Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of 
Persius.  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon 
irritated  the  Romans.  Another  war  was  un- 
dertaken, in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de- 
feats. This,  however,  did  not  discourage  them : 
Faulus  .fimilius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  €Oth 
year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  war.  He  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  citv  of  Padua,  and  20.000  of  the  Mar 
eedonian  soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  baule. 
This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  had  already  continued  for  three  years, 
108  vears  before  the  Christian  era.  Perseus, 
and  nis  sons  Philip  and  Alexander  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror.  About  fifteen  years 
after,  new  seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Perseas,  obliged  the 
Romans  to  send  an  army  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions. Andriscus  at  first  obtained  many  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till 
at  last  he  was  conquered  and  delivered  to  the 
consul  Matellus,  who  carried  him  to  Rome. 
After  these  commotions,  which  are  sometimes 
called  the  third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia 
was  finally  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and 
governed  by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Macbdontcus,  a  surname  given  to  Metellns, 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.    It  was  also 

S'ven  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory  in 
at  province. 

Macbe.  There  appears  to  have  been  two 
poets  who  bore  the  name  of  Macer,  during  the 
Augustan  age,  both  of  considerable  note  and 
both  friends  of  Ovid.  The  elder,  called  jEmi- 
li«s,  who  was  bora  at  Verona,  was  of  greater 
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age  than  Ovid,  though  he  sometimes  eonde- 
scended  to  read  his  works  to  his  youthful  friend. 
These  were  poems  on  birds  and  serpents,  and 
on  the  virtues  of  different  sorts  of  hem.  They 
were  written  in  hexameters,  and  were  chie^ 
translated  from  Nicander,  a  Qreek  poet  of  C<>- 
lophon.  Macer  also  composed  a  piece,  entitled 
Tneriacaf  on  wild  animals,  from  which  Isido- 
rns  and  Ohers  have  saved  about  half  a  dozen  of 
verses.  Nonius  Marcellus  adds,  that  he  wrote 
a  Theogony.  from  which  he  cites  a  sincle  line. 
He  also  published  a  book  on  the  siwject  of 
Bees;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  work 
was  in  prose  or  in  verse.  Tibulios  inscribed 
one  of  his  elegies  to  this  Macer,  on  occasion  oi 
his  setting  out  on  some  military  expeditioQ.  li 
would  appear  that,  at  his  demrture  from  Rome, 
Macer  had  boasted  that,  however  deeply  he 
seemed  involved  in  the  snares  of  love,  yet  his 
heart  was  free,  and  that  he  now  only  panted  for 
military  fame.  But  TibuUus  addresses  Cupid, 
bids  him  follow  Macer  to  the  field,  and  threat- 
ens, that  if  he  did  not  bring  him  back,  he  wooki 
himself  desert  the  service  of  love,  and  forget  his 
fondness  for  the  fair,  amid  the  various  duties  of 
a  soldier.  It  is  prolMible  that  Macer  never  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  since,  according  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  died  in  737,  during 
the  consulate  of  Fumius  and  SiUmus.  As  his 
death  took  place  in  that  year,  he  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent poet  from  the  Macer  to  whom  Ovid  ad- 
dressea  one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  which 
was  not  written  till  after  his  banishment  to  that 
country,  in  7G3.  With  this  second  Macer  Ovid 
had  travelled  in  his  youth  through  the  diilerent 
cities  of  Asia  and  Sicily:— 

7>  duce  inagydfau  Asia  perspeximus  ufia ; 
Trinacris  est  oaUis  te  diuee  nota  meis. 

Mdcer  was  the  author  of  one  of  those  numerous 
poems  oif  the  Trajan  war,  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Bcmeri  ParoHpomena. 

T\k  canis  atemo  qiiiequid  restabai  Bdmero, 
Ne  careant  summA  Tyoica  bdla  maim. 

In  this  poem  he  followed  the  historic  order  of 
events,  beginning  with  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition from  Qreeee,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wrath  of  Achules— intermin- 
gling with  the  heroic  part  of  the  composition  a 
great  number  of  love  adventures,  as  those  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia, 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
or  immediately  softer  its  commencement  Ovid. 
THst,  4,  el.  10,  V.  44.  ex  PonL  2,  ep.  10.— 

QHinUl.  10,  c.  1. ^L.  Claudius,  apro-praetor 

of  Africa  in  the  reigir  of  Nera  He  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Galba. 

MicHlow.    Vtd.  Part  TIL 

Macrianos,  (Titus  Pulvius  Julius),  an  1  _ 
tian  of  obscure  binh,  who,  from  a  private"! 
dier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Valerian 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D. 
960.  When  he  nad  supported  his  d  ignitv  for  t 
year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macria- 
nus  marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienus, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was 
defeated  in  Illyricum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gal- 
lienus, and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  own 
request,  A.  i).  963. 
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MacbInus,  (B1  Opilins  Severns,)  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominioiis 
condition  to  the  rank  of  prsefect  of  the  prastorian 
guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  ambition, 

A.  D.  217.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
popular;  the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  and  an  af- 
fable and  complaisant  behavioar  endeared  him 
to  his  subjects.  These  promising  appearances 
did  not  long  continue,  and  the  timidity  which 
Macrinus  betrayed  in  buying  the  peace  of  the 
Persians  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  soon  ren- 
dered him  odious.  Heliogabalus  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  Macrinus  attempted  to  save  bis 
life  by  flight.  He  was,  however,  seized  in  Gap- 
padocia,  and  his  head  was  cut  ofi"  and  sent  to 
nis  successor,  June  7th,  A.  D.  318.  Macrinus 
reigned  about  two  months  and  three  days. 
His  son,  called  Diadumenianus,  shared  his  far 
Cher's  fate. 

Macro,  a  favourite  of  (he  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebratea  for  his  intrigues,  perfiav,  and  cruelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanns,  and  raised  himself  upon 
Ihe  ruins  of  that  unfortunate  favourite.  He  was 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
ciliated Uie  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prosti- 
tuting to  him  his  own  wife,  called  Ennia.  He 
soon  after  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged 
by  Caligala  to  kill  himself,  together  with  nis 
wife,  A.  D.  38. 

Mjlcrobius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  died  A.  D. 
415.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  but  this  appears 
groundless,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobius 
was  a  follower  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  stations,  except  such  as 
were  of  the  Christian  religion.  Macrobius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  a  composition  call- 
ed Saimimalia ;  a  mtscellaaeous  collection  of  an- 
tiquities and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  Item- 
ed Romans,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia. This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  the  bad  latinity  which  the  author  has 
often  introduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  bom 
in  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  La- 
tin tongue  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
confesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useftil  for  the 
learned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu- 
larly for  some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
Seatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this, 
acrobius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's 
somniwn  Scipianis,  which  is  likewise  com- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son, 
and  dedicated  to  him.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1670^  and  that 
of  Lips.  8vo.  1777. 

Madetbs,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  bravely 
defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  con- 
oueror  resolved  to.  put  him  to  death,  though 
tnirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
and  Madetes  was  pardoned.    Ourt.  5,  c.  3. 

Madtes,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxares, 

B.  C.  6S3.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
power  of  Asia  Minor.    Bfrodct.  8,  c.  103. 

Mbmactbria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemaetenon. 
M£5ntdes,  a  surname  of  Homer.    OvuL 
MjBviDa,  a  poet  of  iafenor  nota  jn  the  Au- 


gustan age,  whomade  himself  known  by  his  il- 
liberal attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first  wri- 
ters of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  affected  compo- 
sitions. His  name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion 
if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  third 
eclc^e,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  religious  afiairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  their  pre- 
vious approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  fire, 
which  they  deemed  a  aeity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and 
the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  relieious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the 
source  of  every  thing  good ;  and  the  other  evil, 
from  whence  sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  Their 
professional  skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thing  familiar  to  them, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
from  their  experience  and  profession,  were  con- 
founded with  the  magicians  who  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  and  credulous.  Hence  the 
word  Alagi  and  magicians  became  synonjrmous 
among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi 
usurped  the  ctown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Camoyses,  and  the  frand^asnot  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Persians  conspired  against  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  this 
circumstance  there  was  a  certain  day  on  which 
none  of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in 
public,  as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mur- 
dering whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  Strtdf. 
—Cic.  de  Div.  1. Herodot,  3,  c  62,  Ac. 

MAGNENTfus,  au  ambitious  Roman,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cruelty  and  perfidy. 
He  conspired  a^inst  the  life  of  Constans,  and ' 
murdered  him  in  his  bed.  This  cruelty  was 
highly  resented  by  Constantius;  and  the  assas- 
sin, unable  to  escape  from  the  fliry  of  his  an- 
tagonist, murdered  bis  own  mother  and  the  rest 
of  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  himseh 
by  falling  upon  a  sword  which  he  had  thrust 
against  a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  A.  D.  3&3. 

Maones,  the  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  a^e 
as  Chionides.  All  his  comedies  have  perish- 
ed ;  but  such  of*  their  titles  as  are  preserved 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  Athe^ 
nian  comedy  were  derived  from  other  sources 
than  mythology.  The  plays  of  Ma^es  were 
probably  much  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  Aristophanes.  Indeed  two  of  them,  the  B&- 
rpayot  ana  the 'OpviOr; .  had  the  very  titles  which 
are  borne  by  two  oftne  surviving  dramas  of 
the  latter  poet.  Magnes,  whilst  in  his  prime, 
was  an  active  and  popular  writer,  full  of  wit 
and  invention;  but  in  his  old  age  he  fell  into 
disrepute :  his  services  were  forgotten  by  an 
ungrateftil  audience,  and  he  was  left  to  die  in 
neglect  and  obscurity. 

Maoo,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent  against 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In 
a  battle,  which  soon  after  followed  this  treaty  of 
peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  but  he  disgraced  himself  by  flying 
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at  tke  ajpproadi  of  TimoleoD,  wko  had  come  to 
aasut  tbe  QyncusKoa.  He  was  accused  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  and  he  prevented  by  sui- 
cide the  execution  of  the  sentence  justly  pro- 
nounced against  him.  His  bodjr  was  hun^  on 
a  gibbet,  and  exposed  to  public  ignominv.—— 
U.  A  brother  of  Aunibal  the  Great.  £&  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  and  was  deputed 
or  his  brother  to  carry  to  Carthage  the  news  of 
tae  celebrated  victory  which  had  been  obtained 
over  the  Rooua  armies.  His  arrival  at  Car- 
thage was  UACxpected ;  and,  more  powerfully 
to  astonish  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  the 
rictory  at  Cannse,  he  emptied  in  the  senate- 
house  the  three  bushels  or  golden  rings  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  stain 
in  battle.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  defeated  the  two  Scipios,  and  was 
himseU^  in  another  engagement^  totally  ruined. 
He  retired  to  the  Beleares,  which  he  conquer- 
ed ;  and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his 
name,  and  is  called  Ponus  Magonis,  Port  Md- 
AtfA.  After  this,  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
army,  and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria. 
He  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  CluintUius  Va- 
rus, and  died  of  a  mortal  wound,  903  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Liv.  30,  dto.—- C.  AV^. 
in  Aim.  8.  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Annibal  had  two  brothers  of  that  name. 

III.  A.  Carthaginian,  more  known  by  the 

excellence  of  his  writinjp  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry; these  were  preserved  l^Scipio  at  Uie 
taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman 
senate.  They  were  translated  into  Qreek  by 
Cassius  Dioninsius  of  Uiica,  and  into  Latin  by 
oi^r  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato  had 
already  written  so  copiouslv  upon  the  subject ; 
and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  Mago  with  greater  ear- 
nestness than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline  verses. 

CflumeUa. IV.  A  Carthaginian,  sent  by  bis 

countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Pyr- 
rhus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of  120 
sail.  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by  the 
Roman  senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of  As- 
dnibal  and  Hamilcar.     Vol.  Max, 

Mahkrbal,  a  Carthaginian,  wbo  was  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  and  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  af  Cannae.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on 
so  bold  a  measure;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
served, that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  bow  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory. 

MAJoaaNVs,  Jul.  (  Valerius,]^  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized  hinuelf 
by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  He  was 
massacred,  after  a  reign  of  37  years,  by  one  of 
his  generals. 

MAiiBRcra,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  surren- 
dered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in 
apuldic  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  received 
with  groans  and  Kisses;  upon  which  he  dashed 
his  head  against  a  wall^  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy himsel£  The  blows  were  not  fatal,  and 
Mamercus  was  soon  after  put  to  death  as  a  rob- 
ber, B.  C.  340.    P»2y<»».  5.-0.  Nep.  in.  7\m. 

BCAinRijn,  a  mcreenary  band  of  soldiers, 
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which  passed  f^om  Campania  into  Sidlj  nthe 
requestor  Agathodes.  When  they  were  i&tke 
service  of  Agathocles*  they  claimed  the  phri- 
lege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  manatraies  it 
Syracuse,  and  were  ordeied  to  leaveSicilf .  b 
their  way  to  the  coast,  they  were  receivea  vitk 
great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Measaaa,  aod 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  ho^taiity.  They 
murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  aiui  reader- 
ed  themselves  masters  of  the  place.  Afier  ibs 
violence,  they  assumed  the  nameof  MameitiM, 
and  called  iheir  city  itfuNSfitna,  from  a  provin- 
cial  word,  which,  in  their  langua^  signified 
MariitU  w  wa/rWiM,  TheBlamertinesweni^ 
terwards  defeated  by  Hiero,  and  totally  disabied 
to  repair  their  ruined  affairs.  PhU.  in  PfrriAt. 

AftAMiUA  Lex,  de  limitibut,  bv  the  tnbatt 
MamiliiK.  It  ordained  that  in  the  boandsnes 
of  the  lands,  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  person  could  eoQveit 
into  private  profieity.  It  also  appointed  con- 
missumers  to  see  it  carried  into  execntioa. 

Mamui,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de^ 
scended  from  the  Aborigines.  They  lint  lived 
at  Tuscnlum,  from  whence  they  eametofiflBC 
lAV.  3,  c.  99. 

MAWLnia  OoTAvnis.     Vid,  AbfuUm, 

Mamurius  Vbtdriob.     Vid.  ijiofe.  Put  HL 

MiMinHu,  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Fonma 
He  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Caessi  ia  GmI, 
where  he  greaay  enriched himseU:  Beboilu 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  CobUiis,  asd  wis 
the  first  who  incrosted  his  walk  with  voJ^ 
Catullus  has  attacked  him  iA  his  epigniK 
Formiee  is  sometimes  calkd  JtfMMrrarws «» 
PK«.  36,0.6.  ^    . 

MANciMUs,  C.  a  Roman  general,  wbo^  thoop 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  mes,  vas  de- 
feated by  4000  Numantiaos,  B.  C.  13a  i^ 
was dramd  from  the  senate,  dU:.  Gtcievrft 
l,c40. 

MiiNDiNB,  a  daughter  of  king  M^ 
married  by  her  fiither  to  Cambyses,  as  «mW 
person  of  Persia.     Vid.  Cyriu. 

Mandanes,  an  Indian  prince  and  w^ 

Sher,  whom  Alexander  invited  by  hisamw^- 
ors,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  hij.»"^S 
as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  plulj»P»f 
ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises  of  Alexan- 
der, Ac.    St/rab.  16. 

Mandobeatius,  a  young  Briton,  who  cao* 
over  to  Cassar  in  Qanl.  His  fetber,  \wm^ 
cntius,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been^ 
todeath^orderofCassivelaunns.  C».b»^ 

MANtTHO,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Helip^* 
in  Egypt,  sumamed  the  Mendesian,  »•  ^.t; 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt. '"JJ 
has  been  often  quoted  and  commeDdea  dj  «» 
ancients,  particularly  by  J«ep*»^?w*L;rf 
chiefly  collected  from  the  ^ting»  «^,^nS 
and  from  the  journals  and  annals  wJuf «  '«" 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  ^JP^Jg. 
tory  has  been  greatly  corrupted  by  in«"Ta, 
The  author  supported  that  sU  the  «wf  .^,  ji 

Egyptians  had  been  mew  nw>r«ly"l  iln^ 
Uvedupon earth.    This  history,  wbichwaj- 

lost,  had  been  epitomised^  and  some  fragrojj 
of  it  are  stiU  extent    Thereis  wMja^^ 
poem  ascribed  toManetho,  m  wbifhtoeF  ^ 
of  the  steTS,  which  preside  over  the  bijw 
fiiti  of  mankind,  is  eqOained.   TbeApo"^ 
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malft  of  llus  author  were  edited  In  4to.  by  Qro- 
norins,  L.  Bat  1696.    ' 

Maniua  Lbx,  by  Manilios  the  tribune,  A. 
XJ.  0. 676.  It  required  that  all  the  forces  of 
Locallas  and  his  proTince.  together  with 
Bithynia^  which  was  then  imaer  the  command 
of  Qlabno,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  and 
that  this  general  shoald,  without  any  delay,  de- 
clare war  against  Mithridates.  and  still  retain 
the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

MlMfuus,  L  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tanjuin.  He  lived  at  Tosculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house 
when  banished  from  Rome,  Ac.  LMt.  S,  c.  15. 
-^~II.  Caias,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  of  which  fiYe  books  are  extant, 
treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not 
elegant  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known,  though  some  suppose  that  he  flourished 
io  the  Augustan  age.  Ho  author,  however,  in 
the  affe  m  Augustus,  has  made  mention  of 
Manilius.  The  best  editions  of  Manilins  are 
thoete  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1739,  and  Sto- 
eberos,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767. 

Maklius  ToRAUATua,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  lively 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promising  tal- 
ents were,  however,  impeded  by  a  difficnUy  of 
speaking ;  and  the  fhther,  unwilling  to  expose 
his  son's  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the 
country.  The  behaviou  r  of  the  father  was  pub- 
licly censured,  and  Marias  Pompooius  the  tri- 
bune dted  him  to  answer  for  his  unfatherly  be^ 
haviour  to  his  son.  Youn?  Manlius  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  with  a  oturger  in  his  hand 
he  entered  the  bouse  of  the  tribune,  and  made 
him  solemnly  promise  that  he  would  drop  the 
accusation.  This  action  of  Manlius  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen 
military  tnoune.  In  a  war  against  the  Gauls 
he  accejited  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  and  ponderous  arms  had 
rendered  him  terrible  and  almost  invincible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Oaul  was  con- 
quered, and  Manhus  stripped  him  of  his  arms ; 
and,  from  the  collar  (Urrquis)  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  sur- 
named  Torquahts,  Manlius  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  without 
having  been  previously  consul.  The  severity 
of  Tonmatus  to  his  son  has  been  deservedly 
censured.  This  father  had  the  courage  and 
heart  to  put  to  death  his  son,  because  he  had 
enfiraeed  one  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  hon- 
ourable victory,  without  his  previous  permis- 
sion. This  uncommon  rigour  displeased  many 
of  the  Romans ;  and  though  Torquatus  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  commended  by 
the  senate  for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  youth 
showed  their  disapprobation  of  the  consul's  se- 
verity by  refusing  hhn  at  his  return  the  homage 
which  every  other  conqueror  received.  Some 
time  after,  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him ; 
but  he  refused  it,  observing,  that  the  people 
could  not  bear  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.  Prom  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts,  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice  have 
been  called  Mamliana  edida,    lAo.  7,  c.  10.— 

Vol.  Max,  6,  c.  9. 11.  Marcus,  a  celebrated 

Ronan,  whose  raknirwas  dispteyed  in  thefleld 


of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
When  Rome  wastakea  by  the  Gauls,  Manlius, 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  fled  into  the 
capilol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was  sudden* 
ly  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy.  This 
action  gained  him  the  surname  of  Gi^iMiiittj  ; 
and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour  had 
awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own  de^ 
fence,  were  ever  after  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposM,  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator.  Com. 
Coasus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison 
their  common  father.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition ;  he  continued  to  raise  fac- 
tions, and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  but  when  the 
distant  view  of  the  capitol  which  Manlius  had 
saved,  seemed  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, the  court  of  justice  was  removed,  and 
Manlius  was  condemned.  He  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371 ; 
and,  to  render  his  ignominy  still  greater,  none 
of  his  family  were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear 
the  surname  of  Mdreus^  and  the  place  where 
his  house  had  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
be  inhabited.  Iat.  B,  c.  31, 1.  6,  c.  b.—fHor.  1, 
c.  12  and  96.— Ftfi.  Max.  6,  c.  3.— Ftr/r.  JBn, 

6,  y.  895. III.  Imperiosus,  fiither  of  Manlius 

Torquatus,  was  made  dictator.     Vid.  Manlius  , 

TorquiOns. IV.   Volso,  a  Roman  consul.  ' 

who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  the  Gallo-Grecians,  whom  be 
conquered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  fin»t  strongly  op- 
posed.   Fior.  3,  c.  11.— Ltv.  38,  c.  12,  &c. 

V.  Caius,  or  Auhis,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 
to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A. 

U.  C.  300.— L»».  2,  c.  54,  1.  3,  c.  31. VI. 

Another  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was  shut— ^VII.  a  Roman  appointed 
judge  between  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  bad  been 
heard,  the  father  said :  "It  is  evident  that  my 
son  has  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
I  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my 
house,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  prea- 
ence.'*  Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
his  ftither,  that  be  hanged  himself.  Vm.  Max, 
5,  c.  6. 

MANsufiTus,  J.  a  friend  of  Yitellius,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son,  then 
very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted 
by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a'  detacnment  of 
the  partisans  of  Yitellius  in  which  his  father 
was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansuetus  was 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  dtc.  T\uit, 
BiU.  3,  c.  95. 

MARciLLiKVs  Ainalmm,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  carried  arms  under  Constantius, 
Julian,  and  Valens,  and  wrote  a  histoir  of 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where  Sue- 
tonius stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens.  His  style 
is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  but  it  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  ac- 
tions he  mentions  the  author  was  near^  con- 
cerned. This  history  was  composed  at  Roma, 
where  Ammianus  retired  flrom  the  noise  and 
troubles  of  the  canp,  and  does  not  betray  that 
4» 
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.  severity  against  the  Christians  which  other 
writen  hare  manifested,  though  the  author  was 
warm  in  &70ttr  of  Paganism,  the  religion  which 
for  a  while  was  seated  on  the  throne.  It  was 
divided  into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
eighteen  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  death  of 
Idagnentios.  The  best  editions  of  Ammianus 
are  those  of  Gronovius,  foL  and  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1693,  and  of  EmestL  8vo.  Lips.  1773. 

Marcbllub,  I.  (Marcus  Glaudins,)  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Punic  war, 
had  the  management  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Qauls,  where  he  obtained  the  Svolia  opima^ 
bjr  kUlins  with  his  own  hand  Yeridomanis,  the 
king  of  the  enemy.  Such  success  rendered  him 
popular,  and  soon  alter  he  was  intrusted  to  op- 
pose Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  coun- 
trymen that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  The 
troubles  which  were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Car- 
thagmians  ai  the  death  of  EUeronymus,  alarmed 
the  Romaas,  and  Marcellus,  Id  bis  third  con- 
sulship, was  sent  with  a  powerful  force  against 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  lana,  but 
his  operations  proved  ineflfectual,  and  the  in- 
vention and  industry  of  a  philosopher,  vid.  Ar- 
chimedes^ were  able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and 
to  destroy  alltbe^reat  and  stupendous  machines 
and  military  engmes  of  the  Romans  durine  three 
successive  years.  The  perseverance  of  Marcel- 
lus at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inatten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  dunng  their  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured 
his  operations ;  he  forcibly  entered  the  town, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it.  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa- 
ciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  ofall 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed  that 
he  Dad  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  elegance  of  the  Qreeks  among  his  country- 
men. After  the  conquest  of  Syracu.%,  Marcel- 
lus was  called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a 
second  time  Annibal.  In  this  campaijp  he  be- 
haved with  greater  vigour  than  oetore;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  which 
had  revolted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made  pris- 
oners. Some  time  after,  an  engagement  with 
the  Carthaginian  gcQeral  proved  unfavourable ; 
Marcellus  had  the  disadvantage ;  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  successful  skirmish  vindicated 
his  military  character,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  vigilant  against  the  snares  of  his 
adversary.  He  imprudently  separated  himself 
from  his  camp,  and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  in  his  fifth  consul- 
ship, A.  IT.  C.  546.  His  body  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  conqueror, 
and  his  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to 
his  son.  Marcellus  claims  our  commendation  for 
his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues ;  and  the 
humanity  of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracase,  wept  at  the 
thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  e^^osed  to 
the  avarice  and  rapacionsoess  of  an  incensed 
soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the  laws 
of  war  rendered  teevitable.  Vitf^,  jEn.  6,  t.  856. 
^PaUr^.  3,  c  3a— P^.  f»  mUL,  dec. U. 


One  of  his  descendanta.  who  bore  tbe  same 

name,  signalized  himself  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  bv  his  firm  artarhnifnt 
to  the  latter.  He  was  nanished  by  Caesar,  but 
afterwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence  in   an   oraiiaii 

which  is  still  extant. IIL  The  iprandsoQ  of 

Pompey's  friend,  rendered  himself  fwpolar  by 
his  universal  benevolence  and  afiabiUty.  ^ 
was  son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperor's 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  his  sac- 
cessor.  Vid.  Octavia,  Marcellus  was  Imried 
at  the  public  expense.  Virg.  jEft.  6,  v.  883. 
Suet,  in  Aug.-^Plut.  in  MarcelL—Stnee.  Cmb- 

sol,  ad  Marc—Paterc.  2,  c.  93. ^IV.     The 

son  of  the  great  Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse, 
was  caught  in  the  ambuscade  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  father,  but  he  forced  his  way  from 
the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  received  the  ashes 
of  his  father  from  the  conqueror.  Pimt.  a» 
MarceU. 

Marcu  Lex,  by  Marcius  Censorinos.  It  for- 
bade any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  I.  the  wife  of  Regnlu&  When  she 
heard  that  her  hndiand  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner,  she 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some  Car- 
thaginian prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  senate 
was  obliged  to  stop  her  wantonness  and  eraelty. 
Diod.  24. II.  A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

Maroana,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir- 
tues, and  her  amiable  disposition,  vras  declared 
Augustus  and  emperess  l^  her  brother,  ^e  died 

MAacuNUB,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  bom  of  an 
obscure  fomily.  After  he  had  for  some  time 
served  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  be  was 
made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
Theodositts.  EUs  winning  address  and  uncom- 
mon talents  raised  him  to  higher  stations ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  3d,  A.  D.  450^ 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  in  tbe 
east.  The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  bad 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the!  r  choice.  Maici- 
anus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute ;  and 
when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns, 
asked  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute  which 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  hisj>redecessors 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  or  TluBodosias 
firmly  said,  that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  mcetal  which  be  had  pre- 
pared for  his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal popularity.  Marcianusdied,  after  a  reign  of 
six  years,  in  the  G9th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
making  warlike  preparations  against  the  barba- 
rians that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was 
lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since 
his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  Uie  appella- 
tion of  the  golden  age.  Marcianus  married 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  vears  of  his  obscurity  be  found 
a  man  who  had  oeen  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial ;  for 
which  circumstance  he  was  accused  of  the  homir 
cide  and  imprisoned.  He  was  eoodemned  to 
loee  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  have  been 
executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer  been  discov- 
ered, and  convinced  the  world  of  the  innocence 
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of  Mardanus.-'^II.  Capella.    Vid.  Capelia, 

MARcaus  S1BINU8,  (M.)  I.  was  the  prugenitor 
of  the  Marcian  family  at  Rome.  Hie  came  to 
Rome  with  Kama,  and  it  was  he  who  advised 
Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans 
offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself 
kin^  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  TuUus  Hostilias, 
and  when  his  efforts  proved  onsnccessfnl,  he 
killed  himselfl  His  son,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Numa,  was  made  highpriest  by  his  father- 
in-law.  He  was  father  of  Aliens  Martins.  PliU. 

in  Numa. IL  A  man  whom  Catiline  hired 

to  assassinate  Cicera 

Marcus,  a  prssnomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.  Vid.  J^miiius^  Lepidus^  &c. 

Carynensis,  a  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
Q55  B.  C. 

Mardonius,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermqpylas  and  Sa- 
lamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of 
300,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country  and 
reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  In  a  bat- 
tle at  Platsea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been  com- 
mander oi  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  Ele  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  PhU. 
in  Arist.—HeT9doL  6,  7  and  S.—Diod.  11.— 
Justin.  3,  c.  13,  &c. 

Margites,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose.  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
su])erficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  affec- 
tation. When  Demosthenes  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he 
called  him  another  Margites. 

Maria  Lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  pontes, 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes 
in  the  eamitia,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other 
might  stand  there  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly.— -* Another,  called  also  Porcia, 
by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
^1.  It  fined  a  certain  sum  of  money  such  com- 
manders as  gave  a  false  account  to  the  Roman 
senate  of  the  number  of  sltiin  in  a  battle. 

Maruhka,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  married 
Herodes. 

Mabids,(C.)I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who,  from 
a  peasant  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  her 
consular  government.  He  was  bom  at  Arpinum, 
of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his  mother 
was  called  Fulcinia.  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp,  and 
signalized  himself  under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of 
Numantia.  His  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  raise  him  to  consequence.  He  pass- 
ed into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Me- 
tellus  against  Jugurtha,  and,  afler  he  had  there 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised 
enemies  to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  canvassed  for  the  consulship. 
He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  I^o  sooner  was  Jugurtha 
conquered  tnan  new  honours  and  fresh  trophies 
awaited  Marius.  The  provinces  of  Rome  were 
suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  300,000  barba- 
rians, and  Marius  was  sent  against  the  Ten- 
tones.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius 
was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  with  the 
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consulship.-   At  last  two 
fought,  and  not  less  than  200fi05  of  the  barba- 
rian forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  pris- 
oners.   The  fbllowing  year  was  also  marked 
by  a  total  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri,another  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  which  140,000  were  slaughter- 
ed by  the  Romans  and  60,000  taken  prisoners. 
After  such  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with 
his  colleague  Catulus,entered  Rome  in  triumph ; 
and,  for  his  eodinent  services,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.    He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time ;  and,  as  his  in- 
trepidity had  delivered  his  country  from  its  for- 
eign enemies,  he  sought  employment  at  home ; 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  seditions 
and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.    This  was 
the  cause  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  ^ar. 
Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  prose- 
cute the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  consid- 
ered as  arbitrary  and  improper.   He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winds  prevent- 
ed him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemv  soon  discovered  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  haa  plunged  himself  into 
the  mud,  and  left  only  his  moutn  above  the  sur- 
face for  respiration.  'He  was  violently  dragged 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mintums ;  and 
the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Sylla;  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prisoner.  A  Gaul  was  com- 
manded to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but 
the  stem  countenance  of  Marius  disarmea  the 
courage  of  the  executioner,  and  when  he  heard 
the  exclamation  of  THme  homo,  audes  ocddert 
Caium  Maritm,  the  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mintumae. 
The^  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favour- 
ed his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of  the 
country  in  his  cause.    Marius  landed  near  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no  small 
consolation  at  the  sight  of  xhe  venerable  ruins 
of  a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like  himself^ 
had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel 
vicissitude  of  fortune.    He  soon  afler  learned 
that  Cinna  had  embraced  his  cause  at  Rome. 
This  intelligence  animated  Marius;  he  set  sail 
to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men.    His  army,  however,  gradually  in- 
creased, and  he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror. 
His  enemies  were  inhumanlv  sacrificed  to  his 
fury.    Rome  was  filled  with  blood,  and  he  who 
had  once  been  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  assassins,  who  immediately 
slaughtered  all  those  whose  salutations  were  not 
answered  by  their  leader.    Such  were  the  sig- 
nals for  bloodshed.    When  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment,  they 
made  themselves  consuls ;  but  Maritis,  already 
worn  out  with  old  a^e  and  infirmities,  died  six- 
teen dajrs  afler  he  had  been  honoured  with  the 
consular  dignity  for  the  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86. 
His  end  was  probably  hastened  by  the  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  wine  which  he  drank  when 
labouring  under  a  dangerous  disease.  Such  was 
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tlic  aid  of  Marios,  who  rendered  himself  con- 
spicaons  by  his  Tictories  and  by  his  cruelty.  As 
he  was  broagbt  ap  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
among  peasantSi  ii  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  he  always  bd  rayed  rusticity  in  his  behav- 
iour,  and  despised  in  others  those  polished  man- 
ners and  that  studied  address  which  edocaiion 
had  denied  him.  His  countenance  was  stem, 
his  roice  firm  and  imperious,  and  his  disposition 
untractable.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  a^e 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  m 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  provM 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only  quali- 
fications were  those  of  a  great  general^  and  with 
these  he  rendered  himself  the  most  illustrious 
and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  because  he  was  the 
only  one  whose  ferociiy  seemed  capable  to  op- 
pose the  barbarians  of  the  north.  PliU.  in  vita. 
^PaUrc.  3,  c.  d.^Flor.  3,  c.  ^.-^Juv.  8,  v.  245, 
Ac. — Lucan.  3,  v.  69. — 'II.  Caius,  the  son  of 
the  great  Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father, 
and  shared  his  good  and  his  advers^e  fortune. 
He  made  himself  consul  in  the  35tb  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  oppo- 
sed his  ambitious  yiews.  He  was  defeated  by 
Sylla,  and  fled  to  Proeneste,  where  he  killed 

himself.    Plut.  in  Mario. III.  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  5th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Qarner,  3  yols.  fol.  Paris,  1673 ; 

and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684. IV.  M.  Aurelius,  a 

natiye  of  Gkiul,  who,  from  the  mean  employ- 
ment of  a  blacksmith,  became  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Gallienus,  and  at  hist  caused  himself  to 
be  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  after  this  ele- 
vation, a  man  who  had  shared  his  poverty  with- 
out panaking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune, 
pubudy  assassinated  him,  and  he  was  killed  by 
a  sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time 
of  bis  obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength ;  and  it  is  confi- 
dently reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of 
his  ftoigers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 

mof5t  rapid  course. V.  Maximus.  a  Latin 

writer,  who  published  an  accoant  ot  the  Ro- 
man emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
lost.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity. 

MARPfisu.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  wnereyer  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  his  faith- 
ftil  bird  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  JEXianAn. 
6,c7. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  C.  Marius,  in  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  undertook.    PhU.  in  Mario. 

MartiIus,  (Marcus  Valerius,)  a  native  of 
Bilbllis  in  ^m,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
90th  year  or  his  age,  where  he  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  Domi- 
tian  gave  him  the  tribimeship;  but  the  poet, 
unmindful  of  the  favours  he  received,  after  the 
death  of  his  benefhctor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the 
vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue, 
goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan  treated  the 
poet  with  coldness ;  and  Martiu,  after  he  had 
llassed  thirty-five  years  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  affluence, 
retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  the  object  of  malevolence,  sa- 


tire, and  ridicule.  He  received  sone  fiivois 
from  his  friends,  and  his  poverty  waaalleviated 
by  the  liberality  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he 
had  panegyrixed  in  his  poems.  Martkd  died 
about  the  104th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  B^e  He  is  now  well  knbwn  bj 
the  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrotc^ 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the 
candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this  line : — 

Si$ni  bona,  smU  qiuedam  vudiacria,  tmnl  mala 
fiura. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Martial  that  his  talent 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  epigram.  The  Sest  editions  of  Blar- 
tial  are  those  of  Rader,  fol.  Mogunt,  1637,  of 
Schriverius,  13mo.  L.  Bat.  1619,  and  of  Smjds, 
8vo.  Amst.  1701. 

Marollds,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  upon 
Cecsar's  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  that 
had  sainted  him  king  to  be  imprjsooed.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  consubhip  by  J.  Caesar. 

Plvi. II.  A  Laiin  poet  in  the  reign  of  M. 

Aurelius.  He  satirisecl  the  emperor  with  great 
licentiousness,  but  his  invectives  were  dmre- 
garded  and  himself  despised. 

Masinissa,  son  of  Gkila,  was  king  of  a  small 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaginians 
in  their  wars  against  Rome.  He  proved  a  most 
indefatigable  and  courageous  ally,  but  an  act 
of  generosity  converted  him  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio, 
the  first  Afrzcanus  who  had  obtained  the  vido- 
ry,  found,  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back 
to  his  uncle,  loaded  with  presents,  and  condncr- 
ed  him  with  a  detachment  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  his  person .  Masinissa  was  struck 
with  the  generous  action  of  the  Roman  ^eral, 
he  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  It  was  to  his  exer- 
tions they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Afri- 
ca, and  particularly  m  that  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Sypbax.  The  Numidian 
conqueror,  charmed  wiln  the  beauty  of  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Sypbax,  carried  her 
to  his  camp,  and  married  her;  but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  this  new  connexion  displeased  Sci- 
pio, he  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  recommend- 
ed her  to  destroy  herself,  since  he  could  not  pre- 
serve her  life  in  a  manner  which  became  her 
rank,  her  dignity,  and  fortune,  without  ofifend- 
iiig  his  Roman  allite.  In  the  baule  of  Zama, 
IVuisinissa  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  great  Annibal ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had 
s6  often  been  spectators  of  his  coura^and  val- 
our, rewarded  nis  fidelity  with  the  kmgdom  of 
Syphax  and  some  of  the  Carthaginian  territa 
ries.  Masinissa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  above  sixty  years,  149  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  be> 
having  with  the  most  indefatigable  activity ;  and 
he  often  remained  for  many  successive  days  on 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him  or  a 
covering  upon  his  head,  and  without  showing 
the  least  marks  of  fatigue.  This  strength  dt 
mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  temper- 
ance which  he  observed.  He  was  seen  eating 
brown  bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  like  a  pn- 
vSite  soldier,  the  day  after  he  had  obtained  an 
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immoital  victory  ••rer  the  armies  of  Carthage. 
He  left  fifty-foar  sons,  three  of  whom  were 
ientimate.  Micipsa,  Ghalos^  and  ManastabaL 
The  kingdom  was  fairly  dimed  among  them 
by  Sctpio,  and  the  illegitimate  children  receiv- 
ed, as  their  nortieoa,  very  waivable  presents. 
The  death  of  Gulnssa  and  Manastabal  soon 
«fler  left  Micijpsa  sole  master  of  the  large  poa- 
sessions  of  Masinissa.  S^ab.  Vl.^Polyo,-^ 
Afpian,  iMc^CU.  de  Smec-^VoL  Max,  8. 
^SaUust.  tm  Jug.^lAO^  S5,  Ac—Ond.  FaU, 
e,  V.  769.— .A»^».  33,c.  1, 138^  cfi. 

MissIaiTJB.     Vid,  Part  I. 

MATaiLU,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Matnta,  or  Ina  Onlv  matrons  and  fireebom 
women  weie  admitted.  Varro  de  L,  L,&fC. 
^-^Ooid,  F\ut,  6,  ▼.  47.~-P^.  in  Cam, 

MATRONiUA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Mars,  celeboated  by  married  women,  in  com- 
memoratioa  ef  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  of 
the  peace  whioli  their  entreaties  had  obtained 
l)etweea  thek  fathers  and  husbands.  FWwers 
were  then  ofl^ed  in  the  temples  of  Jono.  Ovid, 
Ji\ui.  3,  c/  ^ad^PhU.  in  Rem. 

MAnaiis,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
oini  be  was  governor  of  Syene  in  Upper 
E^pt  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  rules 
ofpoetry  and  versification. 

Maubolds,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia was  so  discmisolate  at  his  death,  which 
liappened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  up  his  ash- 
«s,  and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  monumeots  of  antiquitv,  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved. 
This  famous  monument,  which  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called 
MausoUnmf  and  from  it  all  other  magnificent 
aepulchres  and  tombs  have  receired  me  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  four  different  architects ; 
Scopas  erected  the  ode  which  foced  the  east, 
Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leochares  had  the 
west,  and  Bruxis  the  north.  Pubis  was  also 
employed  in  raiang  a  pyramid  over  this  stately 
monument,  and  the  top  was  adorned  by  a  chari- 
ot drawn  t^  four  horses.  The  expenses  of  this 
edifice  were  immense,  and  this  §^ve  occasion 
to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when 
he  saw  it,  Hew  mnch  money  changed  into  tUmea  I 
Vid.  Artemisia.  Berodot.  7,  v.  99.— SXroi.  14. 
^Diod.  16.— /»««.  8,  c  16.— l?Ttfr.  4,  c.  11. 
€kU.  10,  c.  1&— Pfvpert.  3,  el.  3,  v.  21.— Aurt. 
Aug,  100. 

Maxentiub,  (Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,)  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  supposititious 
child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Diocletian, 
and  of  his  fiuher,  raised  him  in  the  state,  and  he 
declared  himself  independent  emperor,  or  Au- 
ffustus,  A.  D.  306.  He  afterwards  incited  his 
father  to  re-assume  his  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Severus,  who 
had  delivered  himself  into  his  hands,  and  relied 
upon  his  honour  for  the  safet^r  of  his  life.  His 
victories  and  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rlus  Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a  pow- 
erful force.  The  defeat  and  voluntary  death  of 
Galerius  soon  restored  peace  to  Italy,  and  Max- 
entius  passed  into  Africa,  where  he  rendered 
himselr  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Constantine  was  eome  to  dethrone 


him.  He  gave  his  adversai^r  battle  near  B/Otte, 
and,  after  he  had  lost  the  victoiy,  he  fled  back 
to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed 
the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he 
fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  94th 
of  September,  A.  D.  319. 

MAXimlinni,  L  (Herculius  Marcus  AmeUva 
Valerius,)  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Rotnaa' 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maximianus, 
and  rewaraed  his  fidelity  by  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  cedmg  to  turn 
the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Aftrica, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territo- 
ries of  Rome.  Maximianus  showed  the  jusmesB 
of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  victories  over 
the  barbarians.  In  Britain  anecess  liid  not  at- 
tend his  arms ;  but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Aurelius  Julianns,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.  Soon  after.  Diocle- 
tian abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  ana  obliged 
Maximianus  to  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
compiiea  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greamess.  Before  the  first  year  of 
his  resignation  had  elapsed,  he  re^Msumed  the 
imperiiu  dignity;  but  the  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court 
of  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  nis  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  acted  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  re-assumed  the  im* 
perial  power,  which  his  misfortunes  hadobli|(ed 
Dim  to  relinquish.  This  ofiended  Constantine. 
But  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
ambitious  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  re- 
course to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daugh- 
ter Faustina,  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chamber 
open  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  he  seeretlv  intro- 
duced himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  the 
man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter.  This 
was  not  Constantine ;  Faustiaa,  faithful  to  her 
husband,  had  apprized  him  of  her  father's  ma- 
chinations, and  a  eunueh  had  been  placed  in 
his  bed.  « Constantine  resolved  to  punish  Max- 
imianus, and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to 
choose  his  own  death.  He  strangled  himself  at 
Marseilles,  A.  D.  310,  in  the  eOth  vear  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  found  fVesh  ana  entire  in  a 
leaden  coffin  abc^ut  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century. IL  Gkderius  Vslerius,  a  native  of 

Dacia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  was 
employed  in  keeping  his  father's  flocks.  He 
entered  the  army,  where  his  valour  and  bodily 
strength  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  hM 
superiors,  and  panieularty  to  Diocletian,  who 
invested  him  with  the  imperialpurple  in  the 
east,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  mar- 
riage. Galerius  deserved  the  confidence  of  his 
benetkctor.  He  conquered  the  Goths  and  Dal- 
matians, and  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  a  baule,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  Galerius  was  defeated ;  and,  to  complete 
his  ignominy,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of 
his  disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk 
behind  his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stun?  Galerius  to  the  quick  ^ 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  hia  enemy. 
This  success  elated  Galerius  to  suck  a  degree, 
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tiiat  lie  claimed  the  most  dignified  aj^Dations, 
and  ordered  himself  lo  be  called  the  sua  of  Mars. 
Piocleiiaa  himself  dreaded  his  power,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  by 
means  of  his  threats.  As  soon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  Gfalerios  was  proclaimed  Augus- 
tas, A.  D.  304,  but  his  cruelty  soon  rendered 
him  odious;  axid  the  Roman  i>eople,  offended  at 
liis  oppression,  raised  Maxentius  to  the  imperial 
dignuy  the  following  year,  and  Galerius  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  Ay  before  his  more  for- 
tunate adversary.  He  died  in  the  greatest  a^ 
nies,  A.  D.  311.  In  his  character,  Ghilerius 
was  wanton  and  tyrannical ;  and  he  often  feast- 
ed his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying  wretches, 
whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears  ana 
wild  beasts.  LadanL  de  M.  P.  d3.^Eusebiiu 
8,  c.  16. 

Maxqunvs,  (Gaius  Julius  Verus.)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a  shei>- 
herd,  and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the 
labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  He  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices;  and  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  235.  The  popu- 
larity which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end-  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of  naving 
conspired  against  the  emperor's  life.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  suspicioas  and  tyrannical 
Maximinus.  In  his  military  capacity  he  acted 
with  the  same  ferocity ;  and'in  ao  expedition  in 
Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  corn,  but 
he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  Gk>rdians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, but  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues 
were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinos. 
AAer  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  hands  the  care 
of  the  republic.  These  measures  so  highly  ir- 
ritated Maximinus,  that,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
he  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroy- 
ed himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  bis  palace.  When  his  fury  was  aba- 
ted, he  marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procured  him  the  name  of 
Busins,  Cyclops,  and  Phalaris,  B.s.sassinated  him 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D. 
936,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Maximinus 
has  been  represented  by  historians  as  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature;  he  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionable to  his  gigantic  shape;  he  could 
alone  draw  a  loaded  wagon,  and,  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth.  nerodianus.^Jomand.  de  reb.  CM, 
— CapUol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple ;  and  his  choice  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people, 

and  by  the  army. ^n.  Ghderius  Valerius,  a 
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shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised  to  the  in^ 
penal  dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  305.  He 
was  nephew  to  Ualerius  Maximianus,  by  his 
mother's  side,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman  armies. 
As  Maximinus  was  ambitious  and  load  of  pow- 
er, he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  those 
who  shared  the  dienity  of  emperor  with  him- 
self He  declared  war  against  Lieinius,  his 
colleague  on  the  throne ;  but  a  defeat,  which 
soon  after  followed,  on  the  30th  of  April,  A.  D. 
313,  between  Heraclea  and  AdrianopoUs,  left 
him  without  resources  and  without  friends. 
His  victorious  enemy  pursued  him,  and  he  fled 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  forsaken  and  almost  on- 
known.  He  aiiempted  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  and 
though  his  death  is  auributed  br  some  to  despair, 
it  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  aeonies,  of  a  dreadful  distempeVy 
which  consumed  him  day  and  night  with  inex- 

Sressible  pains. III.  One  of  the  ambassa- 
ors  of  young  Theodosius  to  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns. 

MaxImus,  (Magnus,)  1.  a  native  of  Spain, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  383L 
The  unpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usur- 
pation, and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  demits 
ed,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus  re- 
fused the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains  of 
Gratian;  and  when  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent 
ambassadors  into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theododus  to  acknowledge  him  as  his 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  edtieavour- 
ed  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus  re- 
solved to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rome 
opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Theodosius 
now  determined  to  revenge  the  audaciousness  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artiOce.  He  be- 
gan to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  Maximus, 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  al- 
ready embarked  his  troops,  when  Tneodosius, 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him, 
and  besieged  him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was 
betrayed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror, 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  s^ht  of  his  fallen 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  but  the 
multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly 
struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His  son,  Victor, 
who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  ftiry  of  the  soldiers. 

II.  Petronius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 

illustrious  family.  He  caused  Valentinian  III. 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne ;  and 
to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  be  married  the  em- 
pere55S,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness  and  im- 
prudence to  betray  th«t  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husban d  to  his  love  for  her  person.  This  decla- 
ration irritated  the  emperess;  she  had  recourse 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Val«i- 
tinian,  and  Maximus  was  stoned  to  death  by  his 
soldiers,  and  his  bodv  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 

A.  D  455.    He  reigned  only  77  days. HI. 

Pupianus.  Vid.  Pupianus. IV.  A  celebra- 
ted cynic  philosopher  and  magician  of  Epbe- 
sus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian  in  magic, 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  historians, 
it  was  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  Max- 
imus that  the  apostacy  of  Jolian  or^inated.  The 
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emperor  not  onljr  yisited  the  philosopher,  but  he 
even  submitted  his  writings  to  his  inspection  and 
censure.  Maximus  refused  to  live  u  the  court 
of  Julian,  and  the  emneror,  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  refu£»il,  appointed  him  high  pontiff  in  the 
province  of  Lydia,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice.  When 
Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  pro- 
mised him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  con- 
Quests  would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive 
Uian  those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded 
his  imperial  pupil,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  meiemp^choais,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse. 
AAer  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers :  but  the  in- 
terposition of  his  friends  naved  bis  lile,  and  he 
retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon  after 
accused  of  magical  practices  before  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  366. 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They  are  now  all  lost.  Ananian. V.  Tyrius, 

a  Platonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
Uus.  This  emperor,  who  was  natural!?  fond  of 
study,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximus, 
and  paid  great  deference  to  his  instructions. 
There  are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertations 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Greek.  The  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Davis,  8vo.  Cantab.  1703;  and  that  of  Reiske, 

«  vols.  8vo.  Lips.   1T74. VI.  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  7th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. 
^— Yli.  A  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Panuonia. 
He  was  originally  a  eardener,  but,  by  enlisting 
in  the  Roman  armv,  he  became  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 
MfiCJBNAS,  or  Mecibnis,  (C.  Cilnius,)  a  cel- 
ebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  im- 
mortal by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledged  nimself  indebted  for 
the  security  he  enjoyed.  It  was  from  the  result 
of  bis  advice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa, 
that  Augastus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  his  hands,  and  not  hy  a  voluntary  re- 
signation to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
The  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Mecoenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as 
Aey  were  given :  and  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
him  with  these  words,  Descend  from  the  tribu^ 
mal,  tkou  butcher!  while  he  sat  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in 
h Is  coun tenance.  Mecoenas  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and,  according  to  the  most  received  opin- 
ion, he  wrote  a  history  of  animals,  a  journal 
of  the  life  of  Au^ni-'^s,  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent natures  and  Icinds  of  precious  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  things,  all  now  lost  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  particularly  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
gustas. From  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  po- 
etrv,  among  the  Latins,  received  from  the  fiir 


vourite  of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literattire 
have  ever  since  been  called  MecoTuUes.  Virgil 
dedicated  to  him  his  Georgics,  and  Horace  his 
Odes.  Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  Ajc-^PhU.  in  Aug.— 
Herodian.^Senec.  ep.  19  and  93. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  the  17th  and  lastking 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  wasappoini- 
ed  with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the 
election  Medon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Neleus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  render- 
ed himself  popular  by  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  his  administration.  His  successors  were 
called  from  him  MedonHda^  and  the  office  of 
archon  remained  for  above  900  years  in  the 
family  of  Codrus  under  12  perpetual  archons. 
Pans.  7,  c.  2.— Poterc.  2,  c.  2. 

MsDDs,  a  son  of  ^geus  and  Medea,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek  his 
mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in  Athens 
had  driven  away.  Vid.  Nkdea.  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Per- 
ses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  JBetes.  his 
mother's  father,  because  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  ol 
the  grandsons  of  £etes.  Medus  assumed  an- 
other name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes,  son 
of  Creon.  Meanwhile,  Medea  arrived  at  Col- 
chis, disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  priestess  of  Di- 
ana :  and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Creon's 
children  was  imprisoned,  she  resolved  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  a  person  whose  family  she 
detested.  To  effect  this  with  more  certainty, 
she  told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes  was  really  a 
son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  murder 
him.  She  beeged  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment. 
Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that  it 
was  her  o^na  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against 
his  life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  hewaa, 
and  made  tier  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfh- 
ther*s  throne.  Besiod.—  T^eog.—Paus.  2.— 
ApoUod.  I.— Justin.  ^.-—Senec.  in  Mid.— Died, 

Mboabyzus,  I.  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  be  look  Peiynthus,  and  conquered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  rove- 
reign.    Herodot.  3,  &c. II.  A  son  of  Zopy- 

rus,  satrap  to  Darius.    He  conquered  Egypt. 

Ac.    Herodot.  3,  c.  160. III.  A  satrap  of 

Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  his  king,  and 
defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  hira.  The  interference  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and  he 
showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerxes  bv  killing 
a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  in  hunting. 
This  act  of  affection  in  Megabyzus  was  looked 
upon  with  en  why  the  king.  He  was  discarded, 
and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  monarch  by 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  a«:e,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.  Ctesias. 

Mf/5act.e8,  I.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Cvlon.    PUU  in  Sol. II.  A  soti  of 

AlcmBPon*  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Solon  from  Athens.    He 

was  ejected  by  Pisistratus. III.  A  man  who 

exchanged  direas  with  P^rhua  when  aasiatiBg 
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that  lie  claimed  the  most  dignified  appeUationa, 
and  ordered  himself  lobe  called  the  son  of  Mar& 
Piocleiian  himself  dreaded  his  power,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  by 
means  of  his  threats.  As  soon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  Qalerins  was  proclaimed  Angus- 
tos,  A.  P.  904,  but  his  craelty  soon  rendered 
him  odious;  axid  the  Roman  people,  offended  at 
his  oppression,  raised  Maxentios  to  the  imperial 
dignuy  the  following  year,  and  Ghilerius  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  Hy  before  his  more  for- 
tunate adversary.  He  died  in  the  greatest  a^ 
nies,  A.  D.  311.  In  his  character,  Galenus 
was  wanton  and  tyrannical ;  and  he  often  feasu 
ed  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying  wretches, 
whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears  ana 
wild  beasts.    LadanL  de  M.  P.  ZS.—Eusebku 

8,  c.  la 

MAXodNOs,  (Gains  Julius  Verus,)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a  shep- 
herd, and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the 
labours  and  to  the  bti^ues  of  a  camp.  He  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Se verus  he  caused  hioiself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  235.  The  popu- 
larity which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of  naving 
conspired  against  the  emperors  life.  Such  is 
tiie  character  of  the  suspicioas  and  t3rrannical 
Biaziminus.  In  his  military  capacity  he  acted 
with  the  same  ferocity ;  andin  an  expedition  in 
Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  com,  but 
he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  GKordians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, but  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues 
were  cmable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinns. 
After  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  bands  the  care 
ofthe  repablic.  These  measures  so  highly  ir- 
ritated Maximinus,  that,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
he  howled  like  a  wild  beasi,  and  almost  destroy- 
ed himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was  aba- 
ted, he  inarched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompany loe  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procurea  him  the  name  of 
Busiris,  Cyclops,  andPhalaris,  assassinated  him 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D. 
936,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Maximinus 
has  been  represented  by  historians  as  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature;  he  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionable to  his  gigantic  shape;  he  could 
alone  draw  a  loaded  wagon,  and,  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth.  Herodianus. — Jornand.  de  reb.  QH. 
— CofUol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple ;  and  his  choice  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people, 

and  by  the  army. IL  Qalerins  Valerius,  a 
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shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised  to  the  ifft- 
penal  dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  906.  He 
was  nephew  to  Galerius  Maximianus,  by  his 
motherk  side,  and  lo  him  he  was  iodebted  for 
his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman  armieai 
As  Maximinus  was  ambitious  and  load  of  pov- 
er.  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  u^  tiKse 
wno  shared  the  dignity  of  emperor  with  him- 
self. He  declared  war  against  Lkinins,  his 
colleague  on  the  throne ;  but  a  defeat,  vbich 
soon  after  followed,  on  the  30th  of  April,  A  D. 
313,  between  Heraclea  and  Adrianopolis,  left 
him  without  resources  and  without  friends. 
His  victorious  enemy  pursued  him,  and  be  fled 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  forsaken  and  almost  ob- 
known.  He  attempted  to  pm  an  eed  to  his 
existence,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffoctiul;  and 
though  his  death  is  attributed  bTsometodesjair, 
it  is  more  imiversally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  aconies,  of  a  dreadful  distemper, 
which  consumed  him  day  and  night  with  inex- 
pressible pains. III.  One  of  the  ambissa- 

dors  of  young  Theodosius  to  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns. 

MAXiMtTs,  (Magnus,)  L  a  native  of  Spau, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emoeror,  A.  D.  3» 
The  impopularily  of  Qratian  favoured  his  osnr- 
mUion,  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops- 
Gretian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  defett* 
ed,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus  re- 
fused the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remtios  of 
Gratian;  and  when  he  had  made  himself  Das* 
ter  of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  beWBj 
ambassadors  into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  ^m  mW 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius edfieavoar- 
ed  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but  Maiimasj]^ 
solved  to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crjoea 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rooe 
opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Tbeodosc 
now  determined  to  revenge  theaudaciouswsa 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artiOcc.  He«»' 
gan  to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  ^^'^'^ 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  al- 
ready embarked  his  troops,  when  Theodosias, 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  npon  mo, 
and  besieged  him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  w» 
betrayed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  ^^1^ 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  hislai  ® 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  w\\J» 
mulUtude  refused  him  mercy,  and  rs^^l 
struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  Hisson,  W 
who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  ^^^V^ 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  ofthe  fflWJc^ 

II.  Peironius,  a  Roman,  descended  oi  m 

illustrious  familv.  He  caused  Valentiman  ii^ 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne;  «w 
to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  marned  iwe»' 
pere5s;,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness  and  im- 
prudence to  betrav  th«t  he  had  sacnflp«^X 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  person.  Thisdecwj 
ration  irritated  the  cmperess;  she  had  recoan^ 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenee  the  death  w  ^*' 
tinian,  and  Maximus  was  stoned  to  deatfioy 
soldiers,  and  his  bodv  thrown  into  the  ii*- 
A.  D  455.    He  reigned  only  riJ^^-^T^ 

Pupianns.    Vid.  Pupiawis. IV-  A  ceiewr 

ted  cvnic  philosopher  and  magician  of  bP" 
sus.  ileinstroctedtheemperorJuhanm™^^;' 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  o^lj^l 

it  was  in  the  conversation  and  conrpany  w 'mC, 
that  theapoetw^  of  Julian  ongiaaled.  !•* 
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emperor  not  only  yisited  the  philosopher,  bnt  he 
even  submitted  his  writings  to  his  inspection  and 
censure.  Maximus  refused  to  live  in  the  coun 
of  Julian,  and  the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  refusal,  appointed  him  hi^h  nontiff  in  the 
province  of  Lydia,  an  office  which  ne  discharged 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice.  When 
Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  pro- 
mised him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  con- 
quests would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded 
his  imperial  pupil,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fun;  of  the  soldiers :  but  the  in- 
terposition of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and  he 
retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon  after 
accused  of  magical  practices  before  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  36a 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They  are  now  all  lost.  Ammian. V.  Tyrius, 

a  Platonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  This  emperor,  who  was  naturally  fond  of 
study,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximus, 
and  paid  great  deference  to  his  instructions. 
There  are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertations 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Greek.  The  nest  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Davis,  8vo.  Cantab.  1703;  and  that  of  Reiske, 

fi  vols.  8vo,  Lios.   1774. VI.  One  of  the 

Oreek  fathers  of  the  7th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Combesis,  3  vols,  fol  Paris,  1675. 

Yli.  A  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 

He  was  originally  a  fiardener,  but,  by  enlisting 
in  the  Roman  army,  he  became  one  of  them  ih- 
tary  tribunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 
MfiCfNAS,  or  Mjecgsnas.  (C.  Cilnius,)  a  eel- 
ebrated  Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  im- 
mortal by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledged  nimself  indebted  for 
the  security  he  enjoyed.  It  was  from  the  result 
of  his  advice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa, 
that  Augastus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  re- 
signation to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
The  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Meccenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as 
they  were  given :  ^d  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
him  with  these  words,  Dnotnd  from  ike  tribu^ 
nal,  thoubutcker!  while  he  sat  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in 
his  countenance.  Mecoen&s  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and,  according  to  the  most  received  opin- 
ion, he  wrote  a  history  of  animals,  a  journal 
of  the  life  of  Augastus,  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent natures  and  kinds  of  precious  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  things,  all  now  lost.  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  particularly  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
gustus. From  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  po- 
etrv,  among  the  Latins,  received  from  the  &- 


vourite  of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literature 
have  ever  since  been  called  Meccmales.  Virgil 
dedicated  to  him  his  Georgics,  and  Horace  his 
Odes.  SuU.  in  Aug,  66,  Slc—PI/uI,  in  Aug.^ 
Herodian,—Senec.  ep.  19  and  93. 

Medon,  son  of  Cocirus,  the  17th  and  lastking 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was  appoint- 
ed with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the 
election  Mcdon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Neleus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  render- 
ed himself  popular  by  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  his  administration.  His  successors  were 
called  from  him  Medontida^  and  the  office  of 
archon  remained  Hot  above  900  years  in  the 
family  of  Codrus  under  13  perpetual  archons. 
Pa^u.  7,  c.  2.— Pa/^tf.  3,  c.  2. 

Mbdub,  a  son  of  JEgeus  and  Medea,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek  his 
mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in  Athens 
had  driven  away.  Vid.  Medea.  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Per- 
ses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  JBetes.  his 
mother's  father,  because  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  ol 
the  grandsons  of  .£etes.  Medus  assumed  an- 
other name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes,  son 
of  Creon.  Meanwhile,  Medea  arrived  at  Col- 
chis, disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  priestess  of  Di- 
ana :  and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Creon's 
xhilaren  was  imprisoned,  she  resolved  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  a  person  whose  family  she 
detested.  To  efiect  this  with  more  certainty, 
she  told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes  was  really  a 
son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  murder 
him.  She  begged  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment 
Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that  It 
was  her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against 
his  life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was, 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfh^ 
ther*s  throne.  Heswd.—  TTieog.'^Paiis,  3.— 
ApoUod.  l.— Justin.  42.'^Scnee.  in  Mtd.-'Diod, 

Megabtzus,  I.  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Perynthus,  and  conquered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sove- 
reign.   Herodol.  3,  &c. II.  A  son  of  Zopy- 

rus,  satrap  to  Darius.    He  conquered  Egypt, 

Ac.    Herodot.  3,  c.  160. III.  A  satrap  of 

Artaxerxes,  He  revolted  from  his  king,  and 
defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interference  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and  he 
showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerxes  by  killing 
a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  in  bunting. 
This  act  of  affection  in  Megabyzus  was  looked 
upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was  discarded, 
and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  monarch  by 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  a^,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.  Ctesias. 

M£GAcnRs,  I.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Cylon.    PhU  in  Sol. II.  A  son  of 

Alcmapon,  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Solon  from  Athens.    He 

was  ejected  by  Fisistratus. III.  A  man  who 

exchanged  drees  with  I^^Thus  when  amstiBg 
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the  TarenUnes  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  in  that 
disguise. 

MfiOALBAS,  a  seditious  person  of  Corinth.  He 
was  seized  for  his  treachery  to  Kins  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  upon  which  heaestroyedhimself  to 
avoid  punishment. 

Mboapbnthbs,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mene- 
laus,  who,  after  his  father's  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Alector,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's 
name  was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaus.  Ho- 
mer, Od.  A.—ApoUod.  3. 

Mboa8TH£nb8,  a  Qreek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before 
Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Indians.  His  history  is 
often  quoted  l^  the  ancients.  What  now  passes 
as  his  composition  is  spurious. 

MaLA  PoMPONius,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 
about  the  45th  year  of  the  Chijstian  era,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  geography,  divided 
into  three  books,  and  written  with  elegance, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  brevity.  The  best 
editions  of  this  oook,  called  de  sUhl  orbis,  are 
those  of  Gronovios,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1729,  and 
Reinhold,  4to.  Eton.  1761. 

Melanippidis.  a  Greek  poet,  about  590  years 
before  Christ  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name^ 
flourished  about  60  years  after  at  the  court  of 
Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Macedonia.  Some 
fragments  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

Mblanthus,  Mslanthis,  or  Mslantrius, 
a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  Ue  was  driven  from  his  pater- 
nal kingdom  by  the  Heraclidas,  and  came  to 
Athens,  where  king  ThymcBtes  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against 
Xanthus.  a  general  of  the  Boeotians,  who  made 
war  against  him.  He  fought  and  conquered. 
Vid.  Apatwioj  and  his  family,  sumamed  the 
JftUida^  sat  on  the  throne  or  Athens  till  the 
age  of  Godrus.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
1198  years  B.  C.  and  reigned  37  years.  Pans, 
9,  c  18. 

Melbs,  I.  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  belov- 
ed by  Timagoras,  whose  afiections  he  repaid 
with  the  greatest  coldness  and  indifference. 
He  even  ordered  Timagoras  to  leap  down  a 
precipice  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  Timagoras,  not  to  disoblige  him,  obeyed, 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall.  This  token  of  true 
friendship  and  affection  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Meles,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
place,  to  atone  by  his  death  for  the  ingratitude 
whicn  he  had  shown  to  Timagoras.    Pata  1, 

c  30. II.  A  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 

his  father  Alyattes.  about  747  years  before 
Christ    He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

McLETUfl,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socra- 
tes. After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed,  and 
Socrates  had  been  put  ignominiously  to  death, 
the  Athenians  repented  of  their  severity  to  the 
philosopher,  and  condemned  his  acctisers.  Me- 
letus  perished  among  them.    Diog. 

Mbussds,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
maintained  that  the  world  was  infinite,  immove- 
able, and  without  a  vacuum.  According  to 
his  doctrines,  no  one  could  advance  any  argu- 
ment upon  tne  power  or  aaribntes  of  Provi- 
dence, as  all  human  knotrledge  was  weak  and 
imperfect  Themistocles  waff  among  his  pu- 
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pils.    He  flourished  about  440  yean  before  tha 

Christian  era.    Diog. II.  A  freedman  of 

Meceenas,  appointed  librarian  to  Angustna. 
He  wrote  some  comedies.  Ovid,  PonL  4,  cp. 
16,  V.  dO.Suetor^.  dt  Oram, 

Mfiuua,  Sp.  a  Roman  knight  accoaed  of  as- 
piring to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  uneommon 
libertUlty  to  the  populace.  He  was  summoned 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Qu  Cincinnatiia, 
and  when  he  reftised.to  obey,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse,  A.  U.  C 
314.     Varro  deL,L.  4.— Foi.  Stox.  6,  c  3. 

Mjblul  Annjbus^  the  father  of  LucaiL    He 
was  accused  of  bemg  privy  to  Pisco's  c 
cy  against  Nero,  upon  which  he 
veins.     Tacit.  16,  Anth.  c  17. 

Mbmbii*  Lex,  ordained  chat  no  one  should  be 
entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminab  who  was 
absent  on  the  public  accounts. 

Memmius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered 
himself  iUustrious  for  his  eloqnence  and  poet- 
ical talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  praetor,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Bithynia..  Ele  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  ban- 
ished by  J.  Csesar,  though  Cicero  undertook  his 
defence.    Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to  him. 

Oic  in  Brut. The  family  of  the  Memmii 

were  plebeians.  They  were  descended,  ac- 
cording to  some  accoimts,  from  Mnestheus,  the 
friend  of  .£neas.    Virg.  ^En.  4,  v.  117. 

Mbmnon,  a  general  of  the  Persiair  forces 
when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
est of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity. 
He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprises, 
B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsinewastakenpnsoner 
with  the  wife  of  Darius.  Diod.  16.  Vid.  Part  m. 

Mbnandkr,  the  chief  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  bom  B.  C.  343.  His  father,  Diopitho, 
was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  forces  sta- 
tioned by  the  Athenians  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence. Alexis  the  comic  poet  was  his  uncle 
and  instructer  in  the  drama.  Theophrastns 
was  his  tutor  in  philosophy  and  literature.  In 
his  twenty-first  year.  B.  C.  331,  be  brought  out 
the  *OpYh  his  first  drama.  He  lived  twenty- 
nine  years  more,  dvlng  B.  C.  393,  after  having 
composed  one  hundred  and  five  plays.  All  an- 
tiquity seems  to  combine  in  celebrating  Menan- 
der.  Terence,  the  first  of  Latin  comedians, 
was  but  the  translator  of  his  dramas,  and  ac- 
cording to  Cesar's  well-known  expression,  only 
a  dimidiatus  Mtsnander :  Plutarch  and  Dio 
Chrysostom  prefer  him  to  Aristophanes:  Ovid 
declares  that  nis  fame  shall  never  die  whilst  the 
characters,  which  he  so  admirably  exhibited, 
exist  among  mankind ;  and  Q^uinciilian  pro- 
nounces a  splendid  eulogy  on  his  works. 
QuinUl.  10,  c.  l.'-Paiere.  1,  c.  16. 

Menas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Qrea^ 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  io  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and 
Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augustus 
to  his  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  to  seise 
the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables  of  his 
ship.  No,  (replied  Pompey,)  I  would  have  a|h 
proved  of  the  measure  if  you  had  done  it  without 
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eoDsolting  me,  bm  I  scorn  to  break  mj  word. 
SueL  in  OU,  Horace,  epod.  4,  has  ridiculed 
the  pride  of  Menas,  and  recalled  to  his  mind 
his  former  meanness  and  obscaritr. 

BdLBNficalTBai  a  physician  of  joymeuse,  fit- 
novB  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients 
whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  He  crowned 
himself  like  the  master  of  the  gods :  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip^king  or  Macedon, 
he  styled  himself,  in  these  wor£,  MeneeraUs 
JufiUrto  king  Philip,  rreetin^.  The  Macedo- 
^lian  monarch  answered,  Philip  to  Meneerales. 
rrmting,  aind  better  $en$e,  Philip  also  invitea 
him  to  one  of  his*feasts,  but  when  the  meats 
were  served  op,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the 
physician,  on  which  he  was  served  only  with 
perfumes  and  frankincense,  like  the  father  of 
the  gods.  This  entertainment  displeased  Me- 
necrates ;  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal, 
and  hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  Uvea 
about  360  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
JBlian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  51.— ilM«i.  7,  c.  13. 

MsNEDftMus,  I.  a  Socratic  philosopher  of 
Eretria,  who  was  originally  a  tentmaker,  an 
employment  which  he  left  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  persuasive  eloquence  and  philo- 
ft^hical  lectures  of  Plato  had  such  an  influence 
over  him,  that  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  the  state 
to  cultivate  literature,  It  is  said  that  he  died 
through  melancholv  when  Antigonus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  had  made  himself  master 
of  hii  country,  B.  G.  301,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  a  different 
cause,  and  say  that  he  was  falselv  accused  of 
treason,  for  which  he  became  so  desperate  that 
he  died  after  he  had  passed  seven  davs  without 
taking  any  aliment.  He  was  callea  the  Ere- 
trian  Buu,  on  account  of  his  gravity.  Strad. 
9. — Diog. — — n.  A  cynic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behav- 
iour was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  disci- 
ple of  Golotes  of  Lampsacus.    Didg. 

MbnblaUj  a  festival  celebrated  at  Therapnse 
in  LacoDia,  m  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  nad 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

MiNtLATJs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  orother  to  Aga- 
memnon. His  father's  name  was  Atreus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  dtc. 
be  w;^  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  Mrope.  Vid. 
PHstkenes.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
Agamenmcm  in  the  house  of  Atreus,  and.  like 
Che  rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen,  the  daughter  of  kingTynda- 
ms.  By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  her  numerous  suiters  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her,  and 
protect  her  person  against  the  violence  or  as- 
sault of  every  intruder.  Vid.  Bdena.  As  soon 
as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyndarus  re- 
signed the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and  their  hap- 
piness was  complete.  The  absence  of  Menelaus 
u  Crete  gave  opportonities  to  Paris,  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  corrapt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
carry  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
had  promised  to  him  as  his  due.    This  action 


was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus ;  he  reminded 
the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  solemn  en- 
cngements  when  they  courted  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  and  immeidiately  all  Greece  took  up 
arms  to  defend  his  cause.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  rreai  spirit  and 
courage :  andParis  must  have  fallen  by  his  hand, 
had  not  Venus  inteiposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his  wish 
to  engage  Hector,  but  Agameumon  hindered 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sary. In  the  tenthyear  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  Menelaus  by  intro- 
ducing him.  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that  Troy 
was  reducea  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber  of  Dei- 
phobos,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death  ' 
of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  totally  re- 
conciled her  to  her  first  husband ;  and  she  re- 
turned with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a  voyage  of 
eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  re- 
turn. The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  davs  of  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  &c.  n.  1,  &c.^Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— Pani. 
3,  c.  14  and  Id.—Diciys,  Cret.  2,  dtc— Fir/f. 
JBn.  2,  Ac.— Qvin/i/.  Sntfm.  14.— Ort^  Ub- 
raid.  5  and  13. — Hygin.  fab.  79. — Eurip.  m 
Jpkig. — Proper t.  2.^  Sophocles. 

Menenius  Aorippa,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  flourished  495  B.  C.   Uv.  2,  c.  16,  32,  33. 

M£ne8,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  built 
the  town  of  Memphis,  as  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, and  deserved,  oy  his  abilities  and  popularity, 
to  be  called  a  god  after  death.  Herodol.  2,  c.  1 
and90.— Z>wd.  1. 

MENfiBTTEUS,  Or  MeNESTHEUS,  or  MNESmEDS, 

a  son  of  Pereus,  who,  during  the  looff  absence 
of  Theseus,  was  elected  king.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
died  in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

Menipfus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  Phoenicia. 
He  was  originally  a  srave,and  obtained  his  liber- 
ty with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  so  des- 
perate fVom  the  continual  reproaches  and  insults 
to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  account  of 
his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  himself.  He 
wrote  13  books  of  satires,  which  have  been  losL 
M.  Varro  composed  saures  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  and  called  them  Menippea/n. 

Menius,  a  plebeian  consul  at  Rome.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  rostrum  at  Rome 
with  the  beaks  (rottra)  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Menon,  I.  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  youn^  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow-sol- 
diers.   Diod.  14. II.  A  Thessalian  refused 

the  freedom  of  Athens  though  he  furnished  a 
number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. 

Menophilus,  a  eunuch  to  whom  Mithrida- 
tes,  when  conquered  l^  Pompey,  intrusted  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  murdered 
the  princess  for  fear  of  her  Dedling  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.    Ammitm.  16. 
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Mbu5nis,  a  cbartoCeer  of  Idomenens  king  of 
Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Molus,  a 
Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  signalized 
kimself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with  Deipho- 
bus,  the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  He 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even 
paid  him  ai\rine  honours  afler  death.  Horal.  if 
od.  6,  V.  lb.^H(mer.  U.  2,  Ac^OicifS.  Orel, 

I,  Ac^Otnd,  Ma.  13,  fab.  1. 

Mbrmnadjb,  a  race  of  king  in  Lydia,  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  first  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  tilU  the  reign  of  Crcesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  prob- 
ably received  the  name  of  Mermnadae  from 
Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  family.  They  were 
descended  from  Lemnos, or, accordingto others 
from  Agelaus,  the  son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules. 
BerodoL  1,  c.  7  and  14. 

MsadPE,  a  daughter  of  Cvpswlus,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children.  Her  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  were  murdered  by  Polyphontes. 
The  murderer  obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and 
she  would  have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not 
Egyptus  or  Telephontes,  her  3d  son,  i-evenged 
his  father's  death  by  assassinating  Polypbontes. 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  fi.— Paitf.  4,  c.  3.     Vid.  Part  III. 

MsssAUNA  Valsria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  in- 
continence. Her  extravagances  at  last  irri- 
tated her  husband ;  he  commanded  her  to  ap- 
pear before  him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  her,  upon  which 
she  attempted  to  destrcnr  herself;  ana  when  her 
courage  railed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  hsA 
been  sent  to  her,  despatched  her  with  his  sword, 
A.  D.  48.  It  u  in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries 
and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated  satirist  says  :— 

Et  laaata  virU,  needum  satiala^  recessU. 

Juv. — T\icU.  Ann.  11,  c.  37. — Suit,  in  Claud. 

—Dio. II.  Another,    called  also  Statilia. 

She  was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and 
married  the  consul  AtticusV istinus,  whom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  afler 
the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  married  her  had  he  not 
destroyed  himself  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory  let- 
ter, Ac.  Tacit.  Ann. 

MBssiLiNns  f  IVT  Valer.)  I.  a  Roman  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  ami  by  his  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  necessity 
of  suffering  women  to  accompany  the  camps  on 
their  different  expeditions.    Tacit.  Ann.  3. 

II.  One  of  Doraitian's  informers. 

Mbs8£ne,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
ofLaconia.  She  encouraged  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  receiv- 
ed her  name.  She  received  divine  honours  af- 
ter her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Ithome,  where  her  statue  was  made  half  of 
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gold  and  half  of  Parian  mariile.  Pmu^A^e.  X 
and  13. 

MfTABDBi  a  tyrant  of  the  Priveniales.  He 
was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  eansecrated  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been  banisb' 
ed  from  his  kingdom  by  his  sabjecta.  Virg. 
JSn,  II,  V.  540. 

Metelu,  the  surname  of  the  funily  of  the 
Caecilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom  were 
—I.  CI.  Caecilius,  who  rendered  hioiaelf  illus- 
trious by  his  successes  against  Jugunha,  the 
Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was  sumaiiied 
Nwmidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the 
celebrated  Marius,  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  had 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidoice  be  had 
placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power 
oy  defaming  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  and 
Metellus  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  accused  of 
extortion  and  ill-management.  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  observed 
that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  exploits  were  greater  proo&  of  his  in- 
nocence than  the  most  powerful  arguments,  dc 

de  Oral.  1,  c  ^.^SaUust  de  BtU.  Jug. 

II.  L.  Caecilius,  another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  the  palladium,  when  Vesta's  temple  wa:^ 
on  fire.  He  was  then  highpricst.  He  lost  his 
sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doing  it ;  and  the 
senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted 
him  always  to  be  drawn  io  the  senate-bouse  in 
a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  He  also  ^ined  a  great  victory 
over  the  Cartha^^inians  m  the  first  Pimic  war, 
and  led  in  his  triumph  13  generals  and  190  eie^ 
phants  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  dictatorshin  and  the  office  of 

master  of  horse,  Ac. ill.  GL  CaBcilius  Celer, 

another,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit- 
ed exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married  Ck>- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Clodius.  who  disgraced  him 
hj  her  incontinence  ana  lascivionsness.  He 
died  57  vears  before  Christ  He  was  greatly 
lamentea  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears  at  the  loess 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  valuable  friends 

Cic.  de  Cal. IV.  L.  Cecilius,  a  tribune  in 

the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Poinpey.  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  andT  opposed 
Cssar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  victorious 
army.  He  refused  to  open  the  eates  of  Saturn's 
temple,  in  which  were  depositeagreat  treasures; 
upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by  Oesar, 
and   Metellus  retired  when   threatened  with 

death. ^V.  CI.  Caecilius,  the  grandson  of  the 

highpriest  who  saved  the  palladium  from  the 
flames,  was  a  warlike  general,  who,  from  his 
conquest  of  Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  sumam- 
ed  Macedonicus.  He  had  six  sons,  of  which 
four  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

VI.    Gt  Caecilius    surnamed  Bekaricus^ 

from  his  conquest  of  the  Beleares. VII.  L. 

Caecilius,  surnamed  Diademaius,  but  supposed 
the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with  the  surname 
of  Dalmatieus,  from  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Dalmatians  during  his  consulship  with  Mutias 

Scaevola. VTII.  Caius  Caecilius,  surnamed 

CaprariuSy  who  was  consul  with  Carbo,  A.  XS. 

C.  641. IX.  The  fourth  was  Marcus,  and  of 

these  four  brothers  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  of 
them  triumphed  in  one  day,  but  over  what  na- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  Batrop.  4. X.  A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Sici- 
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liana  andCartlwgnitmw  Belbie  he  marched  he 
o&red  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods,  except  Vesta. 
iot  which  neglect  the  goddess  was  ao  incensed 
ihat  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his  daughter 
JStletella.  When  Metella  was  going  to  be  im- 
molatedi  the  goddess  placed  a  heifer  in  her  place, 
and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at  Lannvium,  of 
which  she  became  the  priestess.— XL  Lacins 
OaBcilioSr  or  Uointiis,  sumamed  CnUeuSf  from 
his  oonqaest  in  CietcL  B.  C.  66,  is  sapposed  by 
some  to  be  the  son  of  Metellos  Macedoaicns. 

KlLCimber.  one  of  theconspiraiors  against 

J.  Casar.  It  was  he  whogave  the  signal  to  attack 
and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  senate-house. 

XIII.  Pins,  a  general  in  Spain,  against 

Sertorios,  on  whose  head  he  set  a  price  of  100 
talents,  and  90,000  acres  of  land.  He  distin- 
goishdl  himself  also  in  the  Marsiaa  war,  and 
was  high'priest.  He  obtained  the  name  of  Pim 
ft'om  the  sorrow  he  showed  during  the  banish- 
ment of  his  father  Metellus  Nitmulum,  whom 
he  caosed  to  be  recalled.  PaUrc  9,  c.  6.— 
SaUusLJug.U. 

Mbthodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  mainfajpr 
ed  a  controversv  agamst  Porphyry.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  liSbZ 

MfinuA  I^x,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  536,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  dictator,  and  of  his  mas- 
ter of  horse,  within  certain  bonnds. 

MSnocBus,  a  spn  of-  Milliades,  who  was 
taken  b^  the  Phoeniciaas,  and  given  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderlv  treated  by  the 
monarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered  the 
Persian  armies  in  the' plains  of  Marathon. 
PUU.—Ikrodot.  6,  c  41. 

McnoN,  a  son  crt'Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  Praxithea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Agraulos.  His  sons  drove  Pan- 
dion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  Pandion's  children.  Apol- 
2aj,3.c.  15.— J'otti.S,  C.6. 

Manvs  Curtius,  I.  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 

stolen  virgins. II.  Soffetius,  a  dictator  of 

Alba  in  the  reign  of  Tnllus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  sinele 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised 
to  assist  the  Romans  agiinst  their  enemies.  In 
a  battle  against  the  veientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  ana  retired  to  a  neigbr 
bouring  eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the 
battle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  vic- 
torious. The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Tullus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two 
chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
different  ways,  and  bis  limbs  were  torn  away 
from  his  body,  about  669  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Liv.  1,  c.  23,  Ac^Plor,  1,  c  3.— 

VirfT.  JShi.  8,  V.  643. HI.  A  critic.    Vid. 

Tarpa. IV.  Carus,  a  celebrated  informer 

under  Domitian,  who  enriched  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
emperor's  suspicion. 

Meton,  an  a5!tro1oger  and  mathematician  of 
Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Pausanias.  In 
a  book  called  Enneadeeaterida,  or  the  cycle  of 
19  yeare,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course 
of  Oie  sun  and  of  the  moon ;  and  supported  that 
the  solar  and  lunar  years  could  regularly  be- 
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mn  ttcm  the  same  point  in  the  l^eareas.  ThM 
18  called  by  the  modemstt«/^0l<in»fMMNAm.  He 
flourishedB.C.43a.  VUruv.l.^PhiLinNicia. 

Msradci^is,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastos,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  oi  Cleombrotw 
and  Cleomenes.  HeanffiKated  himaelfwhen 
old  and  infirm.    JHog. 

MaraoDOaim,  L  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritna,  and 
had  Hippociatea  among  his  pnpils.  His  oom- 
positioos  on  medicine,  dec.  are  lost.  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  motion.  i>u^^.— -* 
U.  A  painter  and  philoeopher  of  Stratonice,  B. 
C.  171.  EEe  was  sent  to  PaMlns  .£mylius,;wba 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  phi)(»opher  and  a  ipainier,  the  tor* 
mer  to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to 
make  a  paintuw  of  his  triumphs.  Metrodoma 
was  sen^  as  in  him  alone  were  united  the  phi- 
losoi>her  and  painter.  Plin.  36,  c  11.— Cu;.  5, 
dePifvib.h  deOruLi,  Aead^-^JHeg.wBpie, 
— ^m.  A  friend  of  Mithridatea,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderation, 
humani^,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
his  master,  B.  C.  73.    Strab.—Pha, 

Mezbntiub,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  when 
iEneas  came  into  ttaly.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  su^ects  to  death 
by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  noan  to  a 
dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and  suffered  him  to 
die  in  this  condition.  He  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  fled  to  Tumos,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Trojans.  He  was  killed 
by  iEneas,  with  his  son  Lausus.  Dump.  Hal, 
1,  c.  15,— Justus.  43,  c.  l^LiD.  1,  e.  2^Virg. 
JBn.  7,  V.  648,  L  8,  v.  iS^.—Omd.  i^U.  4.  v.  881. 

M1CIF8A,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa.  who  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  hi?  king- 
dom between  his  sons  Adheibal  and  Hiempecu, 
and  his  nephew  Jugnrtha.  SaUnd.  di  Jiig, — 
FUtr.  3,  c  \,—Pha  mOr. 

MiLO,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
eariv  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  be  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old,  for 
above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  Killed  it  with 
one  blow  of  nis  fii^  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day.  He 
was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games, 
and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented  himseif  a 
seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the  couTMne  or 
boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  IVuagoras,  and  to  his 
uncommon  strength  the  lean^  preceptor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gaye 
way,  but  Milo  smpported  the  whole  weight  of 
the  building,  and  gave  the  pl^ilosopher  and  his 
auditors  time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break 
it.  He  partly  effected  it,  but  his  strength  being 
gradually  exliausted,  the  tree,  when  half  cleft, 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  pJace,  about  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ooid.  MU.  15. 
—CU.  de  8enea,—Val,  Max.  9,  c.  12.—Sirab, 

IQ.—Paus.  6,  c.  II. n.  T.  Annius,  a  native 
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Lanny iun,  wko  txi/emfttd  to  obtain  the  con- 
ship  at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditions  ta- 
Uts.  Clodios  the  tribune  opposed  hb  views, 
Milo  would  have  succeeded  had  not  an  nn- 
tunate  event  totally  ihistrated  his  hopes.  As 
was  soing  into  the  country,  attendeo  by  his 
e  anoa  numerous  retinue  of  gladiaton  and 
vants,  he  met  on  the  Appianroad  his  enemy 
nUus.  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants, 
lo  supported  his  attendants,  and  the  dispute 
ame  general  Clodius  received  many  severe 
onds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neiffh- 
^ring  cottage.  Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in  bis 
reat,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  despatch 
1.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  shared 
fate,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house  who  had 
en  them  reception.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
ed tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
>ublic  view.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of 
lo,  but  t)ie  continual  clamours  of  the  friends 
Dlodius,  and  the  sight  of  an  aimed  soldiery, 
ich  surrounded  the  seat  of  judgment,'  so  ter- 
ed  the  orator,  that  be  forgot  the  Greatest  part 
his  aiguments.  Milo  was  condfemned,  and 
lished  to  Massllia.  Cicero  soon  after  sent  his 
led  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which  he  had 
ivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which 
have  it  now;  and  Muo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
Jaimed,  O  Cicero,  kadsi  (htm  spoken  before 
accusers  in  these  ierms^  Milo  vmUd  not  be 
9  eating  figs  at  Marseilles  t  The  friendship 
I  cordiality  of  Cieero  and  Milo  were  the  fhiits 
long  mtimacy  and  familiar  intercourse.  It 
3  by  the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that  the 
tor  was  recalled  fhmi  banishment  and  restor- 
to  his  friends,     dc.  pro  Milon. — Paierc,  2, 

7  and  68.— Z>w.  40. III.  A  general  of  the 

:es  of  Pyrrhus.  He  wtm  made  governor  of 
rentum,  and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of 
diityio  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhas  sent  him  as  a 
senta  chain,which  was  covered  wich  the  skin 
Hcias  the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  of- 
;d  the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for 
im  of  mbney.  Polycen.  8,  Ac. 
diLTiADEs,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselus, 
>  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the 
mpic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  conn- 
nen  to  the  Chersonesus.  The  causes  of  this 
ointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The 
racian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
Absymhians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
phi  to  take  for  their  king  the  first  man  they 
:  m  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
le  under  hi.«?  roof  and  partake  of  his  enter- 
iments.  This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  ap- 
rance  of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
ments,  had  struck.  He  invited  them  to  his 
ise,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
ods  of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed,  and  when  the 
cle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second  time 
choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the 
?rsonesu.s,  and  was  invested  by  the  inbabi- 
Ls  with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure 
look  was  lo  stop  the  further  incursions  of  the 
synthians,  hv  building  a  strong  wall  across 
isthmus.  When  be  had  established  himself 
home,  and  fortified  his  dominions  against 
•ign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
napsacus.  His  expedition  was  unsuccessful ; 
was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pris- 
T.  His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
}nned  of  his  capiiinlv,  and  he  procured  his 
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release  by  thnateniag  the  people  of 
with  his  severett  disfleaaare.  He  li^ 
years  after  he  bad  recovered  his  liberty, 
had  no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and 
siona  to  Stesa^ras  the  son  of  Cimon,  w 
his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The  n 
of  Miltiades  was  greatly  hoDoved  bf  the  Do- 
lonci, and  they  re^arly  eelebraled  feUiTala  and 
exhibited  shows  m  oommemoratioD  of  a  nun  lo 
whom  they  owed  all  their  greatness  and  pieser- 
vatioQ.  Some  time  after  Siesagoraa  died  with- 
out issue,  and  Miltiades  the  son  of  CimcNi,  and 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  by  the 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  nossession  d 
the  Chersonesus.  At  his  arrival  Mikiades  ap- 
peared moumfal,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  visited  the  new  eovemor  to  con- 
dole with  him  j  but  their  confidence  in  bis  sin- 
cerity proved  latal  to  them.  Miltiades  seized 
their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolDte  in 
Chersonesus;  and,  to  strengUien  himati^  he 
married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Oloms,  the 
king  o{  the  Thracians.  He  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  all  the 
chief  officers  ceded  their  power  to  hin,  and  kft 
the  event  of  the  battle  to  depend  upon  his  su- 
perior abilities.  He  obtained  an  imponast  wk>- 
tory,  (  Vid.  Marathon,'^  over  the  more  numeroos 
forces  of  his  adversanes ;  and  when  be  demand- 
ed of  his  fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  valonr  in  the  fidd  of  battle,  be  was 
not  only  refused,  but  severely  reprimanded  for 

E resumption.  The  onlv  reward,  therefore,  that 
e  received,  was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsider- 
able, though  truly  great  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a  pic- 
ture among  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  be  seem- 
ed to  exhort  and  animate  the  soldiers  to  f^t 
with  courage  and  intrepidity.  Some  time  after, 
Miltiades  was  intrusted  with  a  fleet  of  10  ships, 
and  ordered  to  punish  those  islands  which  had 
revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  was  successful  at 
first,  but  a  sudden  report  that  the  Persian  fleet 
was  coming  to  attack  hizn.  chang^  his  opera- 
tions as  he  was  besieging  Paros.  He  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  be  was  ac- 
cased  of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holdine  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  The  falsinrof 
these  accusations  might  have  appeared  if  Mil- 
tiades had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assembly. 
A  wound  which  he  had  received  before  Paros 
detained  him  at  home ;  and  his  enemies,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  more  eager 
in  their  accusations  and  louder  in  their  dani- 
ours.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the 
rigour  of  the  sentenpe  was  retracted  on  the  re- 
collection of  his  ^at  services  to  the  Athenians, 
and  he  was  put  mto  prison  till  he  had  paid  a 
fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state.  His  inability  to 
discharge  so  great  a  sum  detained  him  in  ooa- 
finement,  and  soon  after  his  wounds  became  in- 
curable, and  he  died  about  489  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  ransomed  by  his 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  pay 
the  50  talents  to  give  his  father  a  decent  burial 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  life  of  Miki- 
ades the  son  of  Cimon ;  but  his  history  is  inooa- 
gruous  and  not  authentic ;  and  die  author,  by 
confounding  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Cimon 
with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypsdosy  basmnde  the 
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wkote^lftrkaiidviuiiteUigible.  Greater  reliance 
in  reading  the  actioiia  of  both  the  Miltiailee  is 
to  be  placed  en  the  narration  of  Herodotus, 
whose  venunty  is  eoDfirmed,  and  who  was  in- 
dispataMy  more  informed  and  more  capable  of 
givmg  an  accoont  of  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
men  who  flourished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he 
could  see  the  living  monuments.  Herodotus 
was  bora  about  six  years  after  the  famous  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  0.  Nepos,  as  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  flourished  about  450  years  after 
the  age  of  the  father  of  history.  C.  Nep.  i» 
vUa.'^aer9doU  4,  c,  137, 1.  6,  c.  34,  &c.^Pk«<. 
•»  Ci»i.— VW.  Max.  6,  c.  3.— Jru^tw.  3.— Paw. 
-**IL  An  archon  of  Athens. 

MiMALLdKies,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when 
chey  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put  horns 
•n  their  heads.  They  are  also  called  MimdUo- 
fiuies,  and  some  denve  their  name  from  the 
mountain  Mimas.  Pfn,  1,  v.  99. — Ovid.  A.  A. 
▼.  541.^Sto<.  Thitb.  4,  v.  66a 

MiMNBRMos,  a  Qreek  poet  and  musician  of 
Oolophron  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiedy  ex- 
celled in  elegiac  pcNetry,  whence  some  have  at- 
tributed the  mvention  of  it  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous 
|N)em,  instead  of  a  moaniftil  and  melancholy 
Cale.  In  the  expression  of  love,  Propertius  pre- 
fers him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shows: — 

Plus  in  amore  vuUt  Mimnermi  versus  Hoiner§. 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermus  became  enamoured 
of  a  young  girl  called  Nanno.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  remain,  collected  by  Stobe&- 
us.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  pelitamater  verse,  which  others  however 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilocbus.  The  sur- 
name of  lAgusiiades^  Xiyv;  {skiriU^oiced)^  has 
been  applied  to  him;  though  some  imagine  the 
word  to  be  the  name  of  his  father.  Strab.  I 
and  14.— Paw.  9,  c.  99,^Diog.  l.-^Propert. 
I,  el.  9,  V.  11.— Iforoe.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  66. 

MirervXlia.  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celeWted  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnities  scholars  ob- 
tained some  relaxation  fh>m  their  studious  pur- 
suits; and  the  present  which  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  offer  to  their  masters  was  called  Mir 
nerval^  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Miverva. 
Varro  de  R.  R.  $,  c.  3.— Or&.  TrisL  3,  v.  809. 
— Liv. 

Minos.     V%A,  Part  III. 

MiNUTiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
bauchery on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
buried  alive,  because  a  female  supported  the 
false  accusation,  A.  U.  C.  4ia    liv.  8,  c.  15. 

MiNdrnrs,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  put 
Msellns  to  death  when '  he  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome.  He  was  nonoured  with  a 
brazen  statue  for  causing  the  com  to  be  sold  at 
a  reduced  price  to  the  people.    Lw.  4,  c.  16.— 

Plin.  18,  c.  3. IT.  RuAis,  a  master  of  horse 

to  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  pro- 
ductive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  dedarra  equal  in 
power  to  the  dictator.  Minutius,  soon  after  this, 
fought  with  ill  success  against  Annlbal,  and 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  Fabius :  which 
circumstance  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  laid  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliv- 


erer, and  swore  that  lie  would  never  act  again 

but  by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae.    Irtv.— C.  Ntp,  in  Axyn. IIL 

A  Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time  of  his 
election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard.— 
IV.  A  Roman,  one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen 
ausBstors.-!— y.  Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who 
nourished  307  A.  D.  He  has  written  an  ele^t 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  relj^on, 
called  Odavius,  from  the  principal  speaker  m  it. 
This  book  was  Ions  attributed  to  Amobius,  and 
even  printed  as  an  8th  book  (  Octavius)j  till  Bal- 
dninus  discovered  the  imposition  in  bis  edition 
of  Felix,  1560.  The  two  last  editions  are  that 
of  Davies,  8vo.  Cantab.  1713;  and  of  Qrono- 
vius.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1709. 

MiarrBBUs,  a  Rom^n,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law 
to  the  emperor  Gk>Qdian,  whoee  counsels  and 
actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him 
as  prefect  of  the  prsBtorian  guards.  He  died 
A.  D.  343,  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  good  of  the  public. 

MtthraoAtss,  a  herdsman  of  Astvages,  or- 
dered to  put  voung  Cyrus  to  death.  He  refused, 
and  edncatea  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &c. 
Ikrodot.^-JusUn. 

MrrHRiDATKS  1st,  was  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficul^.  Xenophon 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
He  was  succeeded  bvAriobarzanes,  B.  C.  363. 

Diod^Xenoph. The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  ?ontus,  was  grandson  to  Mithridates.  L 
He  made  himself  master  of  Pontus,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's 
generals.  He  reigned  about  36  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  303. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates  III. 
Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  be- 
cause he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.  Av- 

pian.  MUL—Diod, The  III.  was  son  of  the 

preceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 

Diod, The  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Ario- 

barzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III.' 

The  y.  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 

IV.  and  strenf|;thened  himself  on  his  throne  by 
an  alliance  with  Antiocbus  the  Great,  whose 
dattghter,Laodice,he  married.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Pharnaces.— The  VI.  succeed- 
ed his  father  Pharnaces.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus  t^ho  made  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  fu  mished  them  with  a  fleet  in  the 
Uiird  Punic  war,and  assisted  them  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  rewarded ;  he  was 
called  E!ver/(eUs,  and  received  from  the  Roman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was 
called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  was 
murdered  B.  C.  183.    Appian.  Mitkr.--Justin, 

37,  Ac. The  VTI.  sumamed  Eupator  and 

7^  Greats  succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates 

VI.  though  only  at  the  age  of  11  years.    The 
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tteguming  of  his  reign  was  marksd  by  tmbitiao, 
enieltj,  and  artifice.  He  murdered  his  own 
mother,  who  had  been  left  by  his  father  coheiress 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  two  sons  whom 
his  sister  Laodice  had  had  by  Ariaiatfaes,  king 
of  Cappadocia  and  placed  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  hA  married  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  Ariarathes.  He  sabomed  a  yoatb  to 
be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Ari- 
arathes, and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  im- 
pose upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that  her 
third  son  was  now  alive,  and  that  his  preteib- 
sions  to  the  kingdom  of  Cajppadoeia  were  just 
and  weD-rrounded.  Mithndates  used  the  same 
arms  of  dissimulation.  He  also  sent  to  Rome 
Gordius.  the  governor  of  faft  son,  who  sc^enmly 
declared  before  the  Roman  pBople,that  the  youth 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  was  the 
third  son  and  lawfol  heirof  Anarathes,  and  that 
he  was  supported  as  such  by  Mithndates.  This 
intricate  afiair  displeased  the  Roman  senate, 
and  finally,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters  took  away 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  Oom  Mithndates, 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes.  These  two 
kingdoms  Ming  thus  separated  fW>m  their  ori- 
ginal possessors,  were  presented  with  their  free- 
dom and  independence ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
relhsed  it,  and  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  ettmity  between 
Rome  and  the  king  of  Pontus,  which  ended  in 
his  destruction,  vid.  MUkridaiicam  B^hmi, 
fie  fied  to  Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  reftised 
an  asylum  to  his  fathei^in-law.  whom  he  had 
before  supported  with  all  the  collected  forces  of 
his  kingdom.  Mithndates  found  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  Sesrthians ;  and,  though  destimte  of 
power,  friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and 
he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied  to  his  ambas- 
sadors,and  the  victorious  Pompey  declaTed,that, 
to  obtain  it.  Mithridates  must  ask  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  eoncjuer  or  to  die.  His 
subjects  ref\jsed  to  follow  him  aAv  longer,  and 
they  revolted  from  him,  and  made  his  son  Phar- 
nacesking.  The  son  showed  himself  ungrateful 
to  his  father,  and  even,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, ordered  him  to  be  pot  to  death.  This  un- 
natural treatment  broke  the  hean  of  Mithrida- 
tes ;  he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  M- 
tempted  to  do  the  same  himself  It  was  in  vain 
the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  hu  life,  strenffthened  his  constitution 
against  the  poison ;  and  when  this  was  unavail- 
ing, he  attempted  to  stab  himself  The  blow 
was  not  mortal ;  and  a  Gtaul,  .who  was  then 
present,  at  his  own  request,  gave  him  the  fatal 
stroke,  about  63  yeafs  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  79d  year  of  his  age.  Such  were  the  mis- 
fortunes, abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  sQpported  himself  so  long  against  the  pow- 
er of  Rome :  and  who,  according  to  the  decmra- 
tion  of  (he  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  indefatigable  adversary  to  the  capital 
of  Italy,  than  the  great  Annibaj,  and  Pjrrrbus, 
Perseus,  or  Antiochus.  Mithridates  h^  been 
comaeaded  for  his  eminent  virtues  aAd  ceu- 
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I  sored  for  his  Tieea.    As  a  camaoBMim.  lie  de> 

'  serves  the  most  unbomided  applauae ;  and  it  may 
create  admiration  to  see  him  waging  war  'wiili 
such  success  during  so  many  7ear&  againac  the 
^  most  jpowerfnl  people  on  earth,  kd  to  the  field 
,  by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompej-  He  was 
the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sal  on  a  throne, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero  i  and,  indeed, 
no  better  proof  of  his  military  character  can  be 
brouf  ht,than  the  mention  of  the  great  Tejoicings 
whi<m  happened  in  the  Romui  armies  and  in 
the  capitiii  at  the  news  of  his  death.  No  less  than 
twelve  days  were  appointed  for  pnhLic  thanks- 
immortal  ^;ods ;  ana  Pompey,  wlio 


tad  sent  the  first  intelBgence  of  his  death  to 
Rome,  and  who  had  partly  haaleaed  hia  ftll,was 
rewarded  with  the  most  uncommoa  honouis. 

Vid,  Ampin  tec  It  is  said  that  Mithndates 
conquered  94  nations,  whose  different  languages 
he  knew,  and  spc^e  with  the  same  ease  and 
fluency  as  his  own.  Asamanof  letters  he  also 
deserves  attention.  He  was  acqaainied  with 
the  Greek  language,  aad  even  wrote  in  that  dia- 
lect a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  in  physic  is 
well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  celebrated 
antidote  v^ch  bears  his  name,  and  is  called 
MUkridate.  Superstition,  as  well  as  nature, 
had  united  to  render  him  great^  and  if  we  re^ 
apon  the  authority  of  Justin,  his  binh  was  ae- 
companied  by  the  appearance  of  two  huge 
comets,  which  were  seen  for  seventy  days  suo- 
oessivcdy,  and  whose  rokndonr  eelipstd  the 
midday  sun,  and  coverenthe  fourth  pan  of  the 
heayens.  Ajtin.  37,  c.  1,  dec — StrtA. — Diod. 
lA^^Flar.  3,  c.  &,  dbc.— PJm^.  t»  SflL-^lMc 
Ma/r,  4f  Pamp.—V<d.  Max,  4,  c.  6,  ^c—Dit, 
30,  &jii,^Appiim,  Miikrid,'-Plm,  2,  c  97,  L 
7,  c  d4,  1.  S6,  c.  S,  L  33,  e.  3,  Ac— Cic  pro 
Mam,,  Ac-^Paterc,  9»  c.  Id.—Buir0p.  b,—j0' 

Mtph,  14.— OrM.  6,  Ac. II.  A  mast  in  the 

armies  of  Artazerxes.  He  was  rewarded  fay  the 
monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the  young- 
er ;  but  when  he  boasted  that  he  had  kilkd 
him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  PksL  ta 
Artaai. 

MiTBRiDlTioeii  BiLLUM,  beguu  89  veais  B. 
C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  eelcbrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
foreign  power.  Three  Roman  officers^  L.  Cas- 
sius,  the  pro-consul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  GL  Op- 
pius,  opposed  Mithridates  with  the  irocm  of 
Bithjrnia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagosiia,  and  Gallo- 
gnscia.  The  army  of  these  provinces,  together 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amounted  U^ 
70,000  men  and  6000  horse.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  Pontos  were  greatly  superior  to  these; 
he  led  260,000  foot^.OOO  horee,  and  130  armed 
chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaas.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.  In  an  engagement,  the  king  of 
Pontus  obtained  the  Tictory,  and  dispersed  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  HelleqwDt 
submitted  to  his  power.  Two  of  the  Roman 
generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilius,  who  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  was  carried  about 
in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  insults 
of  the  populace,  and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Bfitk- 
ridales,  who  o^red  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat  as  aslnr  upon  the  ayidity  of  the 
Romana.    The  conqueror  took  eyeiy  poBiUe 
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AdTantage ;  he  sobdaed  all  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to  sub- 
mit lo  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  soon  over- 
rim  by  hisgeneral  Archelans,  and  made  tribata- 
rv  to  the  nngdom  of  Pontus.  Meanwhile,  the 
Romans,  incensed  against  Mithridates  on  ac- 
count of  hisjperfidy,  and  of  his  cmellj  in  mas- 
sacring 80,000  of  their  coantiymen  in  one  day 
all  over  Asia,  appointed  Sylla  to  march  into  the 
eait.  Sylla  landed  in  Qreeoe.  where  the  in- 
habitants readily  acknowledged  his  power ;  bat 
Athens  shut  her  gates  against  the  Roman  com- 
mander, and  Archelaus,  who  defended  it,  ^^ 
feated,  with  the  greatest  conrage,  all  the  efforts 
and  operatioBs  of  the  aneniy.  This  spirited 
defence  was  of  short  dttration.  Archelaus  re- 
treated into  Bcootia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed 
him.  The  two  hostile  armies  drew  op  in  a  line 
of  battle  near  ChsBronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  Tictory :  and,  of  the  almost  isnomer- 
aUe  forces  of  the  Asiatics^  no  more  than  10,000 
escaped.  Another  baitle  m  Thessaly,  near  Qr- 
chomenos,  proved  equally  ihtal  to  the  king  ci 
Pontus.  Dorylans,  one  of  his  generals,  was 
defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for  peace.  Sylla 
listened  to  the  terms  of  accommodation,  as  his 
presence  at  Rome  was  now  become  necessary  to 
quell  the  commotions  and  cabals  which  his  ene- 
mies had  raised  against  h  im.  He  pled^fed  him* 
self  to  the  king  of  Pontus  to  confirm  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  dotninions,  and  to  procure  him 
the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithri- 
dates consented  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphla- 
f^onia.  to  deliver  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
and  Bith^a  to  Nicoroedes ;  and  to  pay  to  the 
Romans  90OO  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
die  war,  and  to  deliver  into  their  hands  70  gal- 
leys with  all  their  rigging.  Though  MithYidates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his  do- 
minions, yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were 
contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  him- 
self master  of  an  army  by  intrigue  and  oppres- 
sion, k«)t  him  under  contmual  alarms,  and 
rendered  the  existence  of  his  power  precarious. 
Sylla,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Mithri- 
dsEtes,  rid  the  world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria ; 
and  the  king  of  Pontus,  awed  by  the  resolution 
and  determined  firmness  of  his  adversary, agreed 
to  the  conditions^  thoueh  with  reluctance.  The 
hostile  preparauons  m  Mithridates,  which  con- 
tinued m  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected 
by  the  Romans;  and  Munena,  who  was  left 
as  goremor  of  Asia  in  Sylla*s  absence,  and  who 
WMned  to  make  himself  known  by  some  cour 
spicuous  action,  be^o  hostilities  by  taking  Co- 
mana,  and  plundering  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him,  tmt  he  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  peace  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Munena  was  publicly  reprimanded; 
bm,  as  he  did  not  cease  IVom  hostilities,  it  was 
easily  understood  that  he  acted  by  the  private 
directions  of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  up- 
on this  marched  against  him,  and  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  both  the  adversaries  claimed 
the  victory.  This  was  the  last  blow  which  the 
king  of  Pontus  received  in  this  war,  which  is 
called  the  second  Mithridatic  war,  and  which 
continued  for  about  three  years.  Sylla,  at  that 
time,  was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and 
he  commanded  Munena  to  retire  fVom  the  king- 
dom of  Mithridates.    The  death  of  Sylla  chan- 


ced the  faee  of  affiurs;  the  treaty  of  paaoe 
between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Romans, 
which  had  neveroeen  committed  to  writing,  de- 
manded frequentexplanations,  and  Miiiiridates 
at  last  threw  off  ihe  mask  of  Ihendship,  and  de- 
clared war.  Nicomedes,  at  his  death,  let!  hk 
kingdom  to  the  Romans ;  but  Mithridates  dispu- 
ted their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  deceae« 
ed  monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with  1^,000 
m<m,  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  pons, 
16,000  horsemen  lo  follow  him,  and  100  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed 
over  Asia;  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Mithridatic  war.  His  valour  and  prudence 
showed  his  merit;  and  Mithridates,  in  his  vain 
attempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than 
900,000  men.  Success  continually  attended  the 
Roman  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  defeat- 
ed in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Lucullus  pup> 
sued  him,  and  when  his  application  for  the  per- 
son of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised 
by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the 
numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued. 
The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perish- 
ed, and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were  kill- 
ed. Ti^ranocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, fell  mto  the  conqueror's  hands.  After  sucJi 
signal  victories,  Lucullus  had  the  mortificatioa 
to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  beditqpos- 
sessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey. 
The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy  to  sue- 
ceed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
rendered  his  affkirs  so  desperate,  that  the  mon- 
arch fled  for  safety  into  the  country  of  the 
Serbians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  meditated  the 
rum  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and^with  more  wild- 
ness  than  prudence,  secretly  r^ved  to  invade 
Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  army  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
Apennines.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of  Bfithri- 
dates  had  fallen  into  the  enemjr's  hands,  but  also 
all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes  were 
subdued ;  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  his  feet 
Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kinss,  who  had 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  such  contempt 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates  ter- 
rified his  subjects ;  and  they,  fearftil  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  march  of  above  9000  miles  across 
a  barren  and  uncultivated  country,  revolted, 
and  made  his  son  king.  The  monarch,  forsaken 
in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own  children,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  {Vid.  MithridaUs   Vll)  and 

Sve  the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  the  third 
ithridatic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall^  B.  C.  63. 
The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosius, 
Florus,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  Its  duration  to 
30  years,  is  fiir  more  credible;  and,  indeed,  by 

S roper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  tiian 
6  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates  first 
entered  the  field  against  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Appian.  in  JWt^rirf.— Jto- 
tin,  37,  &c.— /T<>r.  2,  Ac.-^Liv.^PhU.  in  Imc. 
Ac. — OrosMa.^PaUrc.'^Dion, 

Mnabon,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave  1900 
pieces  of  rold  fbr  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  gods 
of  Aaelepiodorus.    PHn,  35,  c.  16. 
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Mou^  ft  king  of  Bcrpt 

'  in  Menes  to  Sesostria,  and 


__.      He  was  the  last 
of  the  306  kings^from 
reigned  66  years.    BBrodat.  3,  c.  16: 

MoLOj  L  a  pbUosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
ApolloftiuflL  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apolkv 
nins  and  Mok>  are  two  different  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Atohandajnd  disciples  of 
Menedes  of  the  same  place.  They  both  visits 
ed  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  bat  Molo 
flourished  some  time  after  Apolkmius.  Molo 
had  Cicero  and  J.  Caesar  among  his  pupils. 

Vid.  ApoUcniui.  Cie.  de  Oral, 11.  A  prmce 

of  Ssrria,  who  revolted  against  Aniiochns,  and 
killed  himself  when  his  rebellion  was  attended 
with  ill  success. 

MduMsi.     Fu{.PartI. 

MoLoasDs,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache. He  reigned  in  Epims  after  the  death 
of  Helenas,  and  iMurt  of  his  dominions  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Bfiolossia  firom  him.    Pontt.  1, 

€.11. 

MomiiA,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Bdiletes,  whom 
Mithridates  the  Great  married.  Vid.  MUkri- 
dates. 

MoNOPHiLcn,  a  eunuch  of  Biithridates.  The 
king  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  his 
dau^ters :  and  the  eunuch,  when  he  saw  the 
ai&iis  of  his  master  in  a  desperate  situation, 
slabbed  her,  lest  she  should  fall  mto  the  enemy's 
hands. 

MoMTlmn,  one  of  the  senators  whom  Domi- 
tian  consulted  about  boilins  a  tnrboL    Jwo.  4. 

IdloMTHDs,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not  be- 
ing permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Diogenes 
the  cynicjpretended  madness,  and  obtained  his 
liberUr.  Hebecameagreatadmirer  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  also  of  Crates,  and  even  wrote 
something  in  the  form  of  facetious  stories 
Diog.  Laert, 

Mopmm.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

BioecBioN,  a  name  common  to  four  different 
writers,  whose  compositions,  character,  and  na- 
tive place  are  unknown.^  Some  fragments  of 
their  writings  remain,  some  few  verses  and  a 
treatise  de  marbis  mmliemmf  edited  by  Gtesner, 
4to.  BasU.  1566. 

MoacBDB,  L  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  countrv  in  his  own  mother-tongue. 
— IL  A  philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philoso- 
phy.   SIrab. m.  A  Qreek  bucolic  poet  in 

the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  sweets 
ness  and  elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which  are 
still  extant,  make  the  world  regret  the  loss  of 
fKietical  pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  produce 
tions  of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of  Mos- 
chus  with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  8va  Oxon. 
1748. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legisUitor  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history. 
He  was  bom  in  Egypt,  1571,  B.  C.  and  after 
he  had  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  gave  them  laws  and  ordinances  during 
their  peregrination  of  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia.  He  died  at  the  age  of  190.  His 
writings  have  been  quoted  and  recommended 
by  several  of  the  heathen  authors,  who  have  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  prejudices  against  a 
Hebrew,  and  extolled  his  learning  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  wisdom.    lAmgima.-^Diod.  1. 

MuimniB,  L.  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
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the  Achttans,  whom  he  coaqnered,  B.  G.  147, 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebo,  and  Chalds,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  auraame 
of  Ackaieus  from  his  victories.  He  did  not  en- 
rich himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  bat 
returned  home  without  any  increase  of  fortune. 
He  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
paintiniR  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  ar- 
tuBts  of  Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder 
of  Corynth,  that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed 
them  to  Rcnne,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  injured 
them  they  should  make  others  in  their  stead. 
Paiere.  1,  c.  lZ.—Stirab.  8.— Pit*.  34,  c  7,  L 
37,  c  L—Phr.  2,  c  6.~Pa«ii.  5,  c.  94. 

Mdnatius,  Plancds,  L  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicas.  He  was  almost 
killed  by  the  iocensed  soldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not  aD 
been  pardoned  and  indemnified  b^  a  decree  of 
the  senate.  -  Calpumius  rescued  him  from  tkrir 
ftiry.-^n.  An  orator  and  disciple  of  Cicsero. 
His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-^rand&ther, 
bore  the  same  name.  He  was  with  Cmsar  in 
Gaul,  and  was  made  oonsnl  with  Bnitus.  He 
promised  to  fhvour  the  republican  cause  for 
some  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Caesar.  He 
was  long  Antony's  favourite,  but  he  left  him  at 
the  battle  of  Actium,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Octavius.  His  services  were  great  in  the  sen- 
ate ;  for,  through  his  influence  and  persuasion, 
that  venerable  body  flattered  the  conqueror  of 
Antony  with  the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  ofllce  of  censor.  I%d, 
in  Ant. 

MvRSMA,  a  celebrated  Roman^  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  repubhc  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dommlons  of  Mithri- 
dates with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  hcmoured  with  a  triumph  at  hn 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
winffs  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  against 
Archelaus  near  Cheeronea.  He  was  aUy  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero  when  his  char- 
acter was  attacked  and  censured;  Gc.  ff 
Mwr.^Avpia/n.  de  MUkrid. 

Moba  Antonius,  I.  a  freedman  and  physician 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of 
a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboured, 
by  recommending  to  him  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath.  He  was  not  so  soceessfol  in  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he 
had  been  to  Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  pa- 
tient died  under  his  care.  Two  small  treatises, 
de  herid  SaUmUd,  and  de  iuendA  Valelmdim, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his  pea. 

II  A  daughter  of^  Nicomedes,   kins  of 

Bithynia.  She  attempted  to  recover  her  fk&a^ 
kingdom  from  the  Romans,  but  to  no  purpose, 
though  CsBsar  espoused  her  cause.  Paterc  S. 
— Sfiet.  in  Cos. 

MusfUB,  an  ancient  Qreek  poet,  supposed  to 
have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Orpheus, 
and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero  was  written  by  a  Moseus 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions.  Among  the 
good  editions  of  Musaeus  two  may  be  selected 
as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1797; 
and  that  of  Schroder,  8vo.Leovard,  1743.  Virg; 
JEn.  6,  c  GTt.^Didg, 

MoTiA,  a  daughter  of  Gt  MutSos  Scsvula, 
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and  aister  of  MeteQns  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
Bey's  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour  sio 
aisffosted  her  hosband,  that,  at  his  retom  from 
the  Mithridatic  war;  he  divorced  her,  though  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  She  afterwards 
married  M.Scaani8.  Angnstus  greatly  esteem- 
ed her,  PImt  in  P^mp. VL  A  wife  of  Jnlius 

Caesar,  beloved  by  Clodins  the  tribone.  Suet. 
M  Get.  50. III.  The  mother  of  Angastus. 

MoTU  Lbz,  the  same  as  that  which  was  en- 
acted  by  Licinins  Crassos  and  Gt  Matins,  A 
U.  C.  657.     Vid  Udnia  hat, 

MoTiNES,  one  of  Annibal's  generals,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  up'  Agrigentum.  lAv,  35,  c.  41, 1. 
37,  c.  5. 

Murnrs,  I.  the  lather-in-law  of  C.  Marlns. 
-—II.  A  Roman,  who  saved  the  life  of  yoong 
Marins,  by  conveying  him  away  from  the  pur- 
suits of  his  enemies  in  a  load  oi  straw. IIL 

A  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means 
he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  a  tribune.-^— IV. 
0.  Scaevola,  sumamed  CordMA,  because  fiunous 
for  his  courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsen- 
na,  king  of  Etruria,  had  beseiced  Rome,  Mu- 
tius  disffuised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan, 
and  as  he  could  fluently  speak  the  language,  he 
gained  an  easy  introduction  into  the  royal  tcDt. 
Forseima  sat  alone  with  his  secretary  when  Mu- 
tins  entered.  The  Roman  rushed  upon  the  sec- 
retary, and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking 
him  .for  his  royal  master.  This  occasioned  a 
noise,  and  MuQus,  unable  to  escape,  was  seized 
and  brouff ht  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  an- 
swers to  tne  inauiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  them  that  ne  was  a  Roman ;  ana.  to  ^ve 
them  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  ois  right 
hand  on  an  altar  of  bjiruing  coals,  and,  sternly 
looking  at  the  king,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  he  boldly  told  him  that  300  youn^  Ro- 
mans like  himself  had  conspired  agamst  his  life, 
and  entered  his  camp  in  ais^iiise,  determinea 
either  to  destroy  him  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
This  extraordinary  confession  astonished  Por- 
senna :  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
retired  from  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the 
surname  ofScavolaj  because  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  Etrurian  king.    PI/iU  tn  Par.~-Flor,  1,  c. 

10.— iitii.  3,  c.  12. ^V.  Gl.  Scaevola,  a  Roman 

consul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the  Mar- 
siaa  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of  civil  law. 
Cif.,^Plui. ^VI.  Another,  appointed  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so  much 
popularity,  that  he  was  generallv  proposed  to 
odiers  as  a  pattern  of  equity  and  moderatian. 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent,  learned,  and 
ingenious ;  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as 
a  lawyer.  He  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ  PUa,^Cic,  de 
Oral,  1,  c.  4B.—PaUre.  2,  c  22. 

MtcbrSnus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  kin^  of  Egypt 
Alter  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 
great  justice  and  moderation.  SkroM.  2,  c. 
129. 

MTcrmnSjlA  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of 
Rhegium.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  Inngdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceas- 
ed prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such 


flddity  and  moderation,  that  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  last  restored 
the  kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when 
come  to  years  of  maturitv,  and  retired  to  peace 
and  solitude  with  a  small  portion.  He  is  cal^ 
ed  bv  some  Micalus.    Juskn,  4,  c.  2. 

Mtcon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with  others 
assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  PacUe 
of  Athens.  He  was  the  hval  of  Polygnotus. 
Plin.  33  and  36. 

MvRMiDdNEs.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Mybon,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  wide 
a  cow  so  mncn  resembling  life,  that  even  bulls 
were  deceived,  and  approached  her  as  if  alive, 
as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many  epigrams 
in  the  Ajithologia.  He  flourished  about  443 
years  before  Christ.  Ond.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  319. 
— Paw.— Jiiv.  a— Prcweri,  2,  el.  41. 

Mtrsiujs,  a  son  of  Mersus,  the  la&t  of  the 
Heraclidae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules,     Vid.  CandaiUes. 

Mtrtis,  a  Greek  woman,  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished 
about  500  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the  cele- 
brated Connna  in  the  several  rules  of  versifi- 
caiion.  Pindar  himself^  as  some  report,  was 
also  one  of  her  pupils. 

Mts,  {fnyoSf)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  representp 
ed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha  on  a 
shield  in  the  hand  of  Minerva's  statue  made 
by  Phidias.  Paus,  1,  c.  28.— iMbrtiaZ.  8,  ep.  34 
and  51, 1.  14,  ep.  93.— Proper*.  3,  el.  9,  c.  14. 

Myscbllus,  or  Mucellub,  a  native  of 
Rhvpes  in  Achaia,  who  fotmded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  per- 
plexed him,  till  he  found  a  beautifrd  woman  all 
m  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour.  According  to  some,  Mys- 
ceilus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  out 
of  Argos,  without  the  pern)ission  of  tne  magis- 
tfhtes,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  put  each  a  black  ball  as  a  sign 
of  condemnation,  but  Hercules  changed  them 
all  and  made  them  white,  and  had  his  son  ac- 
quitted ;  upon  which  Myscellus  left  Greece,  and 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  bailt  Crotona.  Ovid. 
JMfei.  15,  V.  li.—Strab.  6  and  S.^Suidas. 

MTSTESj^son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death^as  so  lamented  by  the  fiither,  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his 
friend.    Barai.  2,  od.  9. 

Mttbecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  studied 
cookeiy,  and  when  he  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went  to 
Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice,  espe- 
cially among  the  youn^r  citizens.  He  was 
soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the  magistrates, 
who  observed,  that  the  aid  of  Mythecus.was  un* 
necessary,  as  hunger  was  the  best  seasoning. 

N. 

Nabazamw,  an  officer  of  Darius  third,  at  the 
battle  of  lasus.  He  conspired  with  Besus  to 
murder  his  royal  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the  kingdom. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander.  OmrL  3,  Ac. 
— iHtfrf.17. 
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Nlm,  a  ceLebnled  tyrant  of  LaeedgBmon, 
who  in  all  acts  of  craeUy  and  oppression  snr- 
nand  a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  When  he 
Jiad  exercised  e^ery  artin  plundering  the  citi- 
lens  of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statne,  which  in  r^ 
semblance  was  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in 
the  most  magnificent  apparel;  and  whenever 
any  one  refnsed  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the 
lyrent  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  immediately, 
l^  means  of  .secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its 
arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  excmcia- 
ting  manner  with  bearded  points  and  priddes 
hid  nnder  the  clothes.  Nabis  made  an  alliance 
with  FlamuuQs,  the  Roman  general,  and  par- 
sned,  with  the  most  inveterate  eninity.  the  war 
whidi  he  hadnndertaken  against  the  AchsBans. 
He  besieged  Ghrthium,  and  defeated  Philopc^- 
men  in  a  naval  battle.  His  triumph  was  short ; 
the  general  of  the  Acheans  soon  repaired  his 
losses,  and  Nabis  was  defeated  in  an  engage- 
ment, and  treacheronsly  murdered  as  he  at- 
tempted, to  save  his  life  by  flight,  B.  C.  199, 
after  a  usurpation  of  14  years.  Poh/b,  13. — 
JusUn.  30  and  31.— P^.  ni  Pha.-^Paus,  7,  c. 
a— i?Tpr.  9,  c.  7. 

Nabonabsar,  a  king  of  Babvloo,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarcny.  From  him 
the  JNabonassarean  epoch  received  its  name, 
agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world  3337,  or 

Nsvius,  (Cn.)  L  a  native  of  Campania,  was 
the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works 
which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Androni- 
cus.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
his  earliest  plays  were  represented  at  Rome  in 
the  year  M9.'  The  names  of  his  tragedies, 
ftom  .which  as  few  fra^ents  remain  as  from 
those  of  Livius,  are  still  preserved : — Aleesiis^ 
(from  which  there  is  vet  extant  a  description  of 
old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse) — Danaej 
DuloresUSf  Hesitma^  Bedor^  fyhigenuif  'LjfcW' 

S(5,  PheBmissay  ProUniauff  and  l^Uphiu.  All 
ese  were  translated,  or  closely  imitated,  fh>m 
the  works  of  Euripides,  Anaxandrides,  and 
oilier  Greek  dramatists.  Cicero  commends  a 
passage  in  the  Bsctor^  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned tragedies,  where  the  hero  of  the  piece 
delighted  with  the  praises  which  •  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Priam,  exclaims  >- 

* Latussum 

Laudari  me  abs  te^  fttUr^  laudato  viro.* 

Naevins,  however,  was  accounted  ftetter  comic 
than  tragic  poet.  Cicero  has  givm  us  some 
specimens  or  his  jests,  with  which  that  cele- 
brated wit  and  orator  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  amused ;  but  they  consist  rather  in  un- 
expected turns  1^  expression,  or  a  play  of  words, 
than  in  genuine  humour.  Unfortunately  for 
Nievius,  he  did  not  always  confine  himself  in 
his  comedies  to  such  inoffensive  jests.  The 
draoMB  of  Magna  Onecia  and  Sicily,  especially 
thoae  of  Bpicharmns,  were  the  prototypes  of 
the  older  Qreek  comedy ;  and  accordingly  the 
most  ancient  Latin  plays,  particularly  those  of 
Naevius,  which  were  formed  on  the  same  school, 
though  there  be  no  evidence  that  they  ridiculed 
political  events,  partook  of  the  personal  satire 
and  invective  which  pervaded  the  productioos  of 
Arifltophanes.  If,  as  is  related ,  the  comedies  of 
Nwins  were  directed  against  the  vices  and  cor- 
poral defects  of  the  consuls  and  senatora  4^1 
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Rome,  be  must  have  been  the  moat  origiiuaor 
the  Latin  comic  poets,  and  infinitely  mote  a» 
than  Plantns  or  Terence;  since,  although  be 
may  have  parodied  or  copied  theoramatic  fiUde» 
of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Sicilian  comedies,  the 
spirit  and  colouring  of  the  particular  scenes 
must  have  been  his  own.  The  elder  Scipio  wna 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  satiric  r^resentar 
tions,  and  the  poetic  severity  with  which  Aris- 
tophanes persecuted  Socrates  or  Eurinides,  was 
hardly  more  indecent  and  misdirected  than  the 
sarcasms  of  Nievius  against  the  giteatetf  captain, 
the  most  aoeomplished  schc^r,  and  the  laost 
virtuous  citizen  of  his  age.  Nevius,  however, 
did  not  long  escape  with  impunity.  Rome  was 
a  very  difierent  sort  of  republic  from  Athens; 
it  was  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy, 
and  its  partisans  were  not  always  disposed  to 
tolerate  the  taunts  and  insults  which  the  chiels 
of  the  Greek  democracy  were  obliged  to  endure. 
Nsevius  had  said,  in  one  of  his  verses,  that  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Biatelli  had  ftrequently 
obtained  the  consulship  before  the  age  permiu 
tad  by  law,  and  he  insinnaled  that  tjiey  had  been 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  not  in  consequence  of 
their  virtues,  but  the  cnielty  of  the  Roman  fate: 

*  FYUo  NkUUi  RmmaJUuU  Crajides.* 

With  the  assistance  of  the  other  patricians, 
the  Metelli  retorted  his  sarcasms  in  a  Satnmian 
stanza,  not  unlike  the  measure  of  some  of  our 
old  jballads,  in  which  they  threatened  to  play 
the  devil  with  their  witty  peisecnior  >— 

*  Bt  Navio  PoeUe, 
Cum  sape  laderentMir, 
DabuaU  maUtm  MsUetti, 
DahMt  malum  MaUUi, 
DabuaU  mMhm  Mdiem.* 

The  Metelli,  however^  did  not  confine  their 
vengeance  to  the  ingemons  and  q»iriled  satire 
in  the  composition  or  which,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  Roman  senate  was  engaged. 
On  account  of  the  unceasing  abuse  and  re- 
proaches which  he  had  uttered  against  them, 
snd  other  chief  men  of  the  dty^  he  was  thrown 
into  prison^  where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the 
Barihius  and  Leontes.  These  plays  beins  in 
some  measure  intended  as  a  recantafion  «  his 
former  invectives,  he  was  liberated  l^  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  He  soon,  however,  relapsed 
into  his  former  courses,  and  continued  to  per- 
secute the  ndbility  in  his  dramas  and  satires  with 
such  implacable  dislike,  that  he  was  at  length 
driven  from  Rome  bv  their  influence,  and  hav- 
ing retired  to  Utica,  ne  died  there,  in  the  year 
550,  according  to  Cicero ;  but  Varro  fixes  his 
death  somewhat  later.  Before  leaving  Rone, 
he  had  composed  the  following  epitaph  on 
himself,  which  Gellius  remarks  is  full  of  Cam- 
panian  arrogance ;  though  the  import  of  it,  he 
adds,  might  be  allowed  to  be  true,  had  it  been 
written  l^  another : — 

*  MoriaUs  vmmortdUsJUre  nforetfat^ 
fUreiU  diva  Cam4Bna  Navium  poeUim  ; 
Hague  posiguam  est  Orcino  tradiims  tkesimrOf 
OMitet  sunt  Roma  loquier  Latina  Ztiigiui.' 

Besides  his  comedies  and  the  above  epitaph, 
NsBvius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  Diad,  a 
translation  finom  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cy- 
prumMSpic.  Aristotle,  in  the  5Qd  chapter  of  his 
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the  original  work,  (ra  mmpt^^) 
says,  had  furnished  many  subjects  for 
the  drama.  Some  writers,  particularly  Pindar, 
have  attributed  this  Greek  poem  to  Homer ;  and 
there  was  long  an  idle  story  current,  that  he  had 
ffiven  it  as  a  portion  to  his  daughter  Arsephone. 
Herodotus,  in  his  second  book,  concludes,  after 
some  critical  discussion,  that  it  was  not  wriuen 
by  Homer,  but  that  it  was  doubtless  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  poet,  or  one  who  lived  shortly 
after  him.  Heyne  thinks  ii  most  probable,  that 
it  was  by  a  poet  called  Stasinus,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  it  received  its  name 
from  the  country  of  its  author.  Whoever  may 
have  written  this  Cyprian  Epic,  it  contained 
twelve  books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amo- 
rous and  romantic  fiction..  It  commenced  with 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus— it  related 
the  contention  of  the  three  goddesses  on  mount 
Ida--the  fables  concerning  Palamedes— the 
story  of  the  daughters  of  Anius — and  the  love 
adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during  the 
early  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy — and  it  termi- 
nated with  the  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war,  by  sowing  dissension  between 
him  and  Atrides.  A  metrical  chronicle,  which 
chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
was  another,  and  probably  ihe  last  work  of 
Nsevius,  since  Cicero  sajs,  that  in  writing  it  he 
filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with  won- 
derful complacency  and  satisfaction.  Cic. 
Tuse.  1,  c.  1.  de  StneU.-^Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  c.  53. 
—II.  An  an^r  in  the  reign  of  Tarauin.  To 
eon  vince  the  king  and  the  Romans  of  nis  power 
as  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  razor,  and 
turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admira- 
tion. The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  under  an 
altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to 
make  witnesses  in  civil  causes  swear  near  it. 
Dionjs.  BeU.'^Liv,  1,  c.  36.— Ct£.  de  divin.  1, 
clTifcJV.  I?.2.c.3,1.3,c.6. 

NARcntDs,  a  rreedman  and  secretary  of  Clau- 
dius, who  abused  his  trust  and  the  infirmities  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens 
of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  em- 

S Tor's  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
aretBsus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  re- 
sentment. Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful.  Nar- 
cissus was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  com- 
felled  to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  64.  Vid.  Part 
II. 

Nasica,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios. 
Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  measuring 
of  time  hj  water,  B.  C.  159,  about  134  years 
after  the  mtroduction  of  sundials  at  Rome. 
Vid,  Seipio. An  avaricious  fellow,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as  mean 
as  himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover  become 
his  creditor's  heir.  Coranus,  understanding  his 
meanine,  |>un>06ely  alienated  his  property  from 
him  and  his  daughter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule.   Horat,  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  64,  &c. 

NASTDifiNVS,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  luxury, 
arrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  en- 
tertainment he  gave  to  Mecanas,  were  ridi- 
culed by  Horace,  9,  Sat.  8. 

NAUcaiTBi,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  em- 

Sqyed  by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 
[ausolus. n.  An  orator  who  endeavoured 
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to  alienate  theeities  of  I^ciafiKmi  the  istereit 

of  Brutus. 

Nausicaa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phsaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on 
her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experienced 
from  the  king.  She  marrieid,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  Dictys,  Telemacbus  the  son  of  Ulys- 
ses, by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Peraeptinis 
or  Ptoliporthu&  Homtr.  Od,  6.— Pomi.  5,  c 
19.— fly^.  fab.  196. 

Nions.  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  oamfoifed 
ieaswne 


len  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg,  JBm.  5,  V.  701  He  was  the  pcogenitor  of 
the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the  pal- 
ladium of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg, 
JBn.  5,  V.  794. 

Neaucbs,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capital 
pieces  are  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
seafight  between  the  Persians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore  with  a 
crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

Nearcbus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritus,  and  to  ex- 
amine it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  vovage 
and  of  the  king's  life ;  but  his  veracity  has  beoi 
called  in  question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king's 
death  he  was  appomted  over  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia.  Ou/rt,  9,  c.  10.— Poiytfn.  9.— iJ^tn.  18, 
c.  A.Stirab.  3,  &c. 

Nbchos,  a  kin^  of  Egypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  hetween  the  Meoiterra- 
nean  and  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
12,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  It  was 
discovered  in  his  reign  that  Africa  was  circum- 
navigable.    Berodot.  3,  c.  158, 1.  4,  c.  43. 

NECTTANftBUs,  and  Nbctanabis,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B.  C. 
363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  he  ouelled  a  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  Some  time  after,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Sidonians.  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants  or  Cy- 
prus, who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked 
by  Darius,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Nectanebus,  to  defend 
his  frontiers  against  so  dangerous  an  enemy, 
levied  30,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the 
same  number  in  Lihv&i  and  60,000  were  fur- 
nished in  Egypt  This  numeroas  body  was 
not  equal  to  the  Persian  forces;  and  Nectane- 
bus, defeated  in  a  battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
resistance,  and  fled  into  JEthiopia,  B.  C.  350, 
where  be  found  a  safe  asylunL  His  kingdom 
of  Egypt  became  from  that  tirtie  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  Plub.  Ages.—Dwd.  16,  &c.— 
Polyan.  3.— iVep.  in  Ages. 

NemesiAnus,  M.  AtmsL.  Oltmp.,  a  Latin 
poet,  bom  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant  tal- 
ents, in  the  third  century,  whose  poems  on 
hunting  and  bird-catching  were  published  by 
Bumam,  inter  scriptores  rei  venatic«,  4to,  C 
Bat.  1728. 

Nemestos,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  elegant  and 
useful  treatise  de  Jfatwra  Hominis  was  edited 
in  13mo.  Ant.  apud  Plant.  1566,  and  in  8vo. 
Oxon.  1671. 

NeOgles,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher,  fhther, 
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or,  aeeording  to  Gkeio.  teolher  to  the  philoso- 
I^  Epicaras.    Cie,  l,  de  Nat.  D,  c.  31.~ 

Di0g. ^ILThcfttherofThemistocles.  JBU- 

m^V,H.%  Ac^CU.  Ngp.  in  Tkem, 

NaoN,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  leu 
thousand  Oreeks  who  assisted  Cyras  against 
Aitaxerxes. 

NEOPTOLftHDe,  L  a  king  of  Epiras,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidainia,  called  PyrrkM,  from 
the  yeiUw  colour  of  bis  hair.  He  was  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  eave 
early  prooft  of  his  Talonr.  After  the  death  of 
AchLUes,  Calchas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Oreeks  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.  Immediately  upon  this  Ulysses  and  Phos- 
nix  were  commissicMied  to  bring  Pyrrhusto  the 
war.  He  returned  with  them  with  pleasure, 
and  receiyed  the  name  of  Neoptolemns,  (new 
iMier^)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the  neld. 
His  cruelty,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his 
fittber.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the  great- 
est barbarity  npoa  the  remains  of  his  familv ; 
and,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaugh- 
tered him  without  mercy;  or,  according  to 
othe»,  dragged  him  by  ihe  hair  to  the  tomb  of 
his  father,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where 
he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  exultation 
through  the  streets  of  Troy  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.  He  also  sacrifiiced  Astyanax  to  his 
fury,  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
sacrifice  was  voluntary.  When  Trov  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  amcmg  tne  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andromache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus,  the  son  of 
Priam.  The  place  of  his  retirement  after  the 
Trpjan  war  is  not  known.  Some  maintain  that 
he  went  to  Tbessaly,  where  bis  grandfather  still 
reigned ;  but  this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  ob- 
serve, perhaps  with  more  reason,  that  he  went 
to  Epirus,  woere  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  kingdom,  because  lus  grandfather  Peleus 
had  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Acastus  the 
son  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  Adro- 
mache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece.  He  had  a 
son  by  this  unfortunate  princess,  called  Molos- 
sns,  and  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache,  he  married 
Hermione.  the  daughter  of  Menelhas,  as  also 
Lanassa,  tne  daughter  of  Cleodseus,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  variously  related.  Menelau.%  before  the 
Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter  Her- 
mione to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  experien- 
ced from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of  Neopto- 
lemus, during  the  siege  of  Troy,  induced  him  to 
reward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  son-in-law. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
Orestes  caused  his  rival  to  be  assassinated  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Machareus  the  priest,  or 
bv  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself,  according  to 
Virgil,  Paterculiis,  and  Hyginus.  Some  say 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Delphians,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Orestes.  He 
suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  barbari- 
ties which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva upon  the  aged  Priam  and  his  wretched 
ihmily.  From  this  circumstance  the  ancients 
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have  made  use  of  the  proveib  of  Nttpidtmac 
revengt  when  a  person  had  saffiered  the  same 
savage  treatment  which  others  had  received 
from  his  handfi.  The  Delphians  cdebraied  a 
festival  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  m  mem- 
ory of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  slaiii  in  his 
attempt  to  plunder  their  temple,  beQaase,  as 
they  said,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  place,  had 
be<m  in  some  manner  accessary  to  the  death  of 
Achilles.  Paterc,  I,  c  l.—Virg.  JBn.  9  and 
3.— Poiu.  10,  c.  94.— Owii.  AfaL  13,  ▼.  334, 
466,  Ac  Herald,  a— iS»rs6.  9.— /Hn^.  Nem. 
l^^Eurip,  AndroM,  and  Oresi.  dec. — IHmL  ts 
Pyrr.-^JusUn.  17,  c  ^.-^DiO^s  Orei.  4,  5  and 
6.— ifciiier.  Od,  U,  v.  504.  IL  19.  r.  336.- 
Sophod.  PkUoU.'^ApeUod,  3,  c.  iX^B^gin, 
fab.  97  and  103.— PiOoslr.  Ber.  Id,  dec— i>s- 

res  Pkfyg.^Q.  Smfm.  14. ^11.  An  onde  of 

the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  who  assisted  the  Ta- 
rentines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epims  faj  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revoked  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  pui  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  nephew,  dbc.     PImL  >» 

Pyrr. :III.  A  trag^  poet  of  Athens,  greatly 

favoured  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  wliea 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch^  daughter,  was  married 
to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  some  verses 
which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tra^cal 

death  of  PbUip.    Di&d.  16. IV.  A  relation 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  climbed 
the  walls  of  Qaza  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Alexander.  After  the  king's  death  he  received 
Armenia  bs  his  province,  aad  made  war  against 
Eumenes.  He  was  supported  by  Craterus,  bm 
an  engagement  with  Eumenes  proved  fatal  lo 
bis  cause.  Craterus  was  killed,  and  himself 
mortallywounded  by  Eumenes,  B.  C.  331.  C 
Nev.  in  Ewmefi. 

r^EPBiauTBs,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
the  Spanans  against  Persia  when  AgesilaiB 
was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of  100  sh^ 
which  were  intercepted  by  Gonon  as  they  were 
sailing  towards  Rhodes,  Ac    Diod,  14. 

Nepos,  (Corn.)  L  the  author  of  the  TiUt 
Bxcellentium  ImperaUfrum^  and  the  life  of  Titos 
Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  ftiend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  author  of  the  name  of  ComeUus 
Nepos  lived  at  Rome  during  this  period,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  He  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  bom  at  Hostilia  (now 
Osiiglia\  a  small  town  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  near  the  confines  of  the  Veronese 
and  Mantua'n  territories.  The  year  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  but  he  first  came  toRome  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  filled  any  public  oflSce  in  the  state  \ 
out  his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  fHendshq> 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  world.  Catullos 
dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of  poems,  which 
he  had  privately  read  and  approved  d  before 
their  puolication.  Nepos  addressed  one  of  his 
own  works  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  wboiD 
also  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  He  likewiss 
obtained  the  esteem  and  afiection  of  Cicezo, 
who  speaks  of  his  writings  with  high  mffprotm- 
tion  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  another  ulndes 
with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  which  N^os 
had  sustained  uj  the  death  of  a  favourite  son. 
It  farther  appeiurs,  that  Cicero  had  fineqoenay 
corre^xmdea  with  him,  for  Bftacrohiiis  qaOa 
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the  second  book  of  that  orator^  epistles  u>  Coiv 
nelim  Nepos.  It  is  thas  probable  that  some  of 
oar  jiuthor's  works  had  been  prepared,  or  were 
la  the  course  ofcomposiiioD,  previous  to  the 
death  of  Cicero  {  but  they  were  not  given  to 
the  public  till  early  in  the  reign  t>f  Aug[a8tu8, 
aince  Ensebius  considers  him  as  flourishing  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor.  The  precise 
period  of  his  death  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only 
be  ascertained  that  he  survived  Atticus.  whose 
InograDhy  he  writes,  and  who  died  in  the  T22d 
year  or  the  ciW.  Some  chronological  aocounts 
extend  his  me  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era^  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one 
who  was  a  distinguished  literary  character  in 
the  time  of  Catullus  could  have  existed  till  that 
epoch.  Whether  the  Cornelius  Nepos,  concern- 
ing whose  life  these  circumstances  have  been 
gleaned,  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
entitled  Viia  EaxeUentaum  Imperatontm,  has 
been  a  subject,  ever  since  it  was  first  printed,  of 
much  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
commentators.  The  discussion  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances  :~A  person  of  the 
name,  of  ^milius  Probus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  dudng  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Qreat,  presented  to  his  sovereign  a  copy  of 
the  VUa  Imperutonimj  and  prefixed  to  it  some 
barbarous  verses,  which  left  it  doubtful  wheiher 
be  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author, 
•or  merely  as  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.  To 
myself  it  appears,  that  after  allowing  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  a  transcriber 
in  the  age  of  Theodosius.  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  something  more  implied  in  the  verses  of 
Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist,  and 
%e  must  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  compo- 
«itio!i,  or,  having  discovered  the  MS.,  was  not 
nnwilling  that  he  should  have  some  share  of 
the  credit  due  to  the  author.  The  ViUB  M- 
peralorum,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  lives 
of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two  Car- 
thaginian generals.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman 
commanders,  but  that  these  had  perished  be- 
fore iBmilius  Probus  commenced  his  transcrip- 
tion. That  Nepos  at  least  intended  to  write 
these  biographies,  appears  ftrom  a  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  life  or  Hannibal,  in  which  he 
says:  *  it  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that 
their  exploits,  bein^  compared  with  those  of  the 
Greeks,  it  may  be  judgea  which  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred.' That  he  actually  accomplished  this 
task  is  rendered  at  least  probable,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Plutarch  quoting  the  authority  of 
Nepos,  for  facts  concerning  the  lives  of  Marcel- 
lusandLucullus;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Hannibal^  may 
have  suggested  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of 
his  parallel  live&  The  principles  which  Nepos 
displajrs  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  re- 
mains, are  those  of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe 
to  vice,  and  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  ft^e- 
dom.  It  was  writteo  in  the  cri<«is  of  his  coun- 
try's fate,  and  during  her  last  stnisrjEfles  for  lib- 
erty, when  despotism  was  impending:,  but  the 
hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Romans.  The  work, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  was  undertaken  to  fan 
the  expiring  flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example 


of  such  man  as  Dion  and  Timoleon,  and  by 
inserting  sentiments  which  were  appropriate  to 
the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  his  biog- 
raphies, the  author  cmefly  selects  those  heroes 
wno  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears 
no  reference  to  this  &vouriie  theme.  Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  fertile  writer.  Be- 
sides the  lives  of  commanders  and  that  of  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  description,  which 
are  now  almost  entirely  lost  He  wrote,  in 
three  books,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  beine  the 
first  author  among  the  Romans  who  completed 
a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useful  descnption. 
Aulas  Gellius  mentions  his  life  of  Cicera  and 
quotes  the  fifUi  book  of  his  work,  entitled  Sk^ 
emplomm  LibrL  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difierence  of  the  terms  UUraAtu  and 
etudiiusg  and,  finally,  a  book  De  Bistorids 
ChTiBcis.  Among  the  many  good  editions  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  be  selected  as  the 
best,  that  of  Yerheyk,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1773,  and 

that  of  Glasgow,  12ma  176L IL  Julius,  an 

emperor  of  the  west,  Ac 

NepotiAnus,  (Flavius  Popilius,)  a  son  of 
Eutropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  was  murdered  bvAnicetus,  after  one  month's 
reign,  and  his  familywere  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Nero,  I.  (Claud.  Domitius  Caesar,)  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caias  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  ana  Agrippiha,  the  daughter  of 
G^rmanicus.  He  was  aaopted  by  the  emperor 
Claudius^  A.  D.  50.  and  four  years  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  him  on  the  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  condescension,  by  affiibility,  com- 
plaisance, and  popularity',  and  when  he  was 
desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors 
that  were  to  be  executed,  be  exclaimed,  1  wish 
to  Heaven  J  could  not  write.  These  promising 
virtues  were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and 
Nero  displayed  the  propensities  of  his  nature. 
He  delivered  himselr  from  the  sway  of  his  moth- 
er, and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Ap^rippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury  or 
eaprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure  or 
diverted  his  inclination.  He  also  turned  actor, 
and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in 
the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  moderated  his 
meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  eating. 
The  celebrity  of  the  Olympian  games  attract^ 
his  notice.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  present- 
ed himself  as  a  cai)didafefor  the  public  honour. 
He  was  defeated  in  wrestling,  but  the  flattery 
of  the  spectators  adjudged  h  im  the  victory.  Ho 
disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and 
was  publicly  married  to  one  of  bis  eunuchs. 
This  violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  sooa 
exchanged  for  another:  Nero  resumed  his  sex, 
and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  ofhismean- 
est  catamites ;  and  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
one  of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world 
would  have  been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had 
such  a  wife.  He  sacrificed  to  his  wantonness 
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hk  wift  OctftTia  P^yppeft,  and  tke  oelebnfed 

writers,  Seneca,  Lacan,  Fecronios,  &c  The 
Cbnstiaas  also  did  not  escape  his  barbarity. 
He  had  heard  of  the  baming  of  Troy  j  and  as 
be  wished  to  renew  that  dismal  scene,  he  caused 
Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in  different  places.  The 
conflagration  became  soon  uniyefsal,  and  daring 
nine  saccessivedays  the  fire  was  nneztingnish- 
ed.  Nero  placed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  and  sang  on  his  Ivre  the  destraction  of 
Troy ;  a  dreadful  scene,  which  his  barbarity  bad 
realised  before  his  ejres.  He  built  himself  a  cel- 
ebrated palace,  which  he  called  his  eolden 
hoQse.  It  was  profusel^fr  adorned  with  gold,  with 
precious  stones,  and  with  whatever  was  rare  and 
exouisite.  It  contained  spacious  fields,  artifi- 
cial lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchards,  and  whar> 
erer  could  exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
entrance  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large  colos- 
sus of  the  emperor  120  feet  high;  the  galleries 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  cov- 
ered with  sold.  The  roo6  of  tbe  dining-halls 
represeoted  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as 
in  figure,  and  continually  turned  round  night 
and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes 
and  sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice, 
which,  according  to  Pliny  ,exteDded  all  round  the 
city,  was  finished,  Nero  said  that  now  he  could 
loage  like  a  man.  This  continuation  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance  at  last  roused  the 
resentment  of  the  people.  Many  conspiracies 
were  formed  against  the  emperor,  but  they  were 
generally  discovered,  and  such  as  were  acces- 
sary suffered  the  greatest  punishments.  The 
most  dangerous  conspiracy  against  Nero's  life 
was  that  of  Piso,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  the  Confession  of  a  slave.  The  conspiracy 
nf  Galba  proved  more  successful;  and  the  con- 
roirator,  wh<*n  he  was  informed  that  his  plot 
was  known  to  Nero,  declared  himself  emperor. 
The  unpopularity  of  Nero  favoured  his  cause ; 
he  was  acKnowl«lged  by  all  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  senate  condemned  the  tyrant  that  sat 
on  the  throne  to  be  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done ;  and  Nero,  bv  a  voluntary 
death,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68.  in  the  32d  yetLT 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and  eight 
months.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged 
that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  rrom  his  1x3y, 
and  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace, out  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on 
the  faneral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by  one 
of  G^lba's  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies  were 
performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Though 
nis  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  universal 
sladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites  lamented 
his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that  their  plea^ 
ures  and  amusements  were  stopped  by  the  dea^ 
of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and  extravagance. 
Rven  the  king  of  Parthia  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  Romans,  and  to 
beg  that  they  would  honour  and  revere  the 
memory  of  Nero.  His  statues  were  also  crown- 
ed with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  many  believed 
that  he  was  not  dead,  bat  that  he  would  soon 
make  his  appearance,  and  take  a  due  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies.  Pliny  calls  him  the  common 
enemy  and  the  Airy  of  mankind;  and  in  this 
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he  has  been  fallowed  by  all  writflRi  who  I 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most  execrable  taarb«- 
rity  and  unpardonable  wantonness.  I^mL  iw 
Gaib.-^Suei.  in  intd.— i%«.  7,  c.  8,  dkc. — LH0. 

Gi.'^Aunl.  Vieiar.'^TaciL  Ami. U.  Clan- 

dius,  a  Roman  general,  sent  into  Spain  to  soc^ 
oeed  the  two  Scipios.  He  sofferea  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  young  Scipio.  He  was 
afterwards  made  consul,  and  intercepted  Asdm- 
bal,  who  was  passing  from  fi^pain  into  ItalT 
with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother  Anni- 
bal.  An  engagement  was  fought  near  the  riyer 
Melaurus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  great  num- 
bers taken  prisoners,  907  B.  C.  AsdnibaL  the 
Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and  his 
head  cut  off  and  thrown  down  into  his  brother's 
camp  by  the  conqnerora.  Afpiam.  in  Bam, — 
Oros.  i.^lAV,  S7,  Acr^Borai,  4,  od.  4,  y.  37. 

— Flur.  2,  c.  6.— Ffli.  Max.  4,  c  1. HI.  A 

son  of  Germanicus,  who  was  mined  by  Sejanps^ 
and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He  died 
in  the  place  of  his  exile.  His  death  was  yolun- 
tary,  according  to  some.  Suet.  i»  7^. — Domi- 
tian  was  called  JVero,  because  bis  cruelties  sur- 
passed those  of  his  predecessors,  and  also  Col- 
vnSf  from  the  baldness  of  his  head.  Jmo.  4. — 
The  Neros  were  of  the  Claudian  fiunily,  which, 
during  the  republican  times  of  Rome,  was  hon- 
oured with  m  consulships,  five  dictatorships, 
six  triumphs,  seven  censorships,  and  two  ova- 
tions. Tney  assumed  the  surname  of  Nero^ 
which,  in  tfaie  language  of  the  Sabines,  signifies 
strong  and  warWte. 

NebOnta,  a  name  given  to  Anaxata  by  Ti- 
ridates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdcan 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by 
callmg  the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the 
name  of  his  benefhctor. 

Nerva  Cooceius,  I.  a  Roman  emperor,  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  rendered 
himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  his  generosity, 
and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  He  suffered  i^o  statues  to  be 
raised  to  his  honour,  and  he  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  government  all  the  gold  and  silver  statues 
which  flattery  had  erected  to  his  predecessor, 
ki  his  civil  character  he  was  the  pattern  of  good 
manners,  of  sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  for- 
bade tbe  mutilation  of  malechDdren,  and  eave 
no  countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  no  senator  should 
suffer  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this  he  ob- 
served with  such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  b'fe, 
he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  inform- 
ed of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  con- 
ducted them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and  seat- 
ed himself  between  them,  and  when  a  sword 
was  offered  to  him,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, he  desired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  upon 
his  body.  Such  goodness  of  heart,  such  con- 
fidence in  the  self-conviction  of  the  human  mind, 
and  such  reliance  upon  the  consequence  of  his 
lenity  and  indulgence,  conciliated  tbe  affedioa 
of  aU  his  subjects.  Yet  the  pnetorian  guards 
at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  nearly  yielded  to 
their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  in  the 
presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery,  and  bade  them 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him,  provided  they 
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mred  die  liTes  of  those  to  wbom  lie  was  indebe- 
cfe  for  the  empire,  and  whom  his  honour  com- 
mtaded  him  to  defend.  His  seeming  sabmis- 
sion  was  nnavailin^,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  sorrender  to  the  fuiy  of  his  soldiers  some  of 
his  friends  and  supporters.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natund  timidity,  at  last  obliged 
him  to  provide  himself  against  any  ftiture  muti- 
ny or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  worthy  successor. 
lie  had  many  friends  and  relations,  but  he  did 
not  consider  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
and  he  chose  for  his  son  and  successor  Trajan, 
a  man  of  whoKe  virtues  and  greatness  of  mind 
he  was  fully  convinced.  He  died  on  the  37th 
of  July,  A.  D.  98,  in  his  72d  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor showed  his  ree|>ect  for  his  merit  and  his 
character  by  raising  him  altars  and  temples  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking 
him  in  the  number  c^  the  gods.  Nerva  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  of  foreign 
extraction,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Crete. 

PlioL  paneg.^Dicd.  69. U.  M.  Ooeceim, 

a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  starved 
himself^  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in 
the  extravagance  of  the  emperor.— III.  A 
celebrated  lawyer,  consul  with  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  He  was  father  to  the  emperor  of 
that  name. 

NssTdcLEs,  a  ftmous  statuary  of  Qreece, 
rival  of  Phidias.    Plin.  34,  c.  B, 

Nasnoa,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ne- 
phew to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He 
had  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  Killed,  with 
his  father,  by  Hercules.  As  king  of  Pylos  and 
Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trd|an  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  among  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence,  address, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence 
of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  neroes ;  and  Agamenmon 
exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nes- 
tor, he  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  re- 
duced to  ashes.  After  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor 
retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed;  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tranauillity 
which  were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  nts  old 
age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  his  death  are 
unknown;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that  he 
lived  three  generations  of  men,  which  length  of 
time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though,  more 
probably,  only90,  allowing  30  years  for  each 
generation.  He  had  two  daughters,  Pisidice 
and  Polycaste ;  and  seven  sons,  Perseus.  8tra- 
ticus,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilo- 
chus,  and  Trasimedes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  according  to  Valtrius  Flaceus^  1,  v. 
380,  SLC^DiOys  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  Ac.— Amer. 
JL  1,  dec.  Od,  3  and  n.--»^.— fab.  10  and 
S73.~Paf».  3,  c.  96, 1.  4,  cSand  ^i.-^ApoUod, 
1,  c.  9,  1. 2,  c.  r—Ovtd  Met.  IS,  v.  169,  Ac— 
B&rat,  1,  od.  15. 

Nestorius,  a  bUhop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  condemned  and 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  his 
heretical  opinions,  Ac 

NicAodaAS,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  leaned  men  of  his  age. 

NiCANDER,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
rillus,  of  the  family  oi  the  Proclidae.  He  reign- 
ed 39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  TXt-— 41.  A 


Greek  grammarian,  poet,  and  physician,  of 
Colophon,  137  B.  C.  His  writings  were  held 
in  estimation.  Two  of  bis  poems,  entitled 
Tktriaca^  on  hunting,  and  AUxipkarmaca,  on 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant ;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  those  of  Gorrans, 
with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse  by  Grevinus^ 
a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris.  1567,  and  Sal- 
vinus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764.  Cic.  1,  de  Oral.  c.  16. 

NiCANOB,  (  Vid.  Detnetritu  9d,)  I.  a  governor 
of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus.  He  nad  beei^ 
governor  over  the  Athenians  under  Cassander^ 

by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death. 11.  A 

governor  of  Munychia.  who  seized  the  PirseosL 
and  was*  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander,  be^ 
cause  he  wishea  to  make  himself  absolute  over 

Attica.    Diod.  18. 111.  A  general  of  Antio- 

chus,  king  of  Syria.  He  made  war  asainst  the 
Jews,  and  showed  himself  uncommonly  cruel. 

Nicus,  I.  an  Athenian  g^eneral,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against  Sicily, 
Nicias  was  appointed,  with  Alcibiades  and  lii- 
machu6,to  conduct  the  expedition,  which  he  rep- 
robated as  impolitic,  ana  as  the  niture  cause  of 
calamities  (o  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  he  often  buun- 
ed  the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures  of  his 
colleagues.  The  success  of  the  Athenians  re- 
mained lon^  doubtful.  Alcibiades  was  recalled 
by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was 
left  at  the  head  of  aflTairs.  Syracuse  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  though  the  operations 
were  carried  on  slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have 
surrendered,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of 
G^yiippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  tne  Sicilians, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besieged  at  the 
critical  moment.  Ghrlippus  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians,  which  were 
refused;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Nicias  at 
last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  anagrown  despond- 
ing,demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  reinforcement 
or  a  successor.  Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  but  the  advice  of 
Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  admiral,  by  his 
eaf^mess  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
rumed  his  fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens.  Ni- 
cias gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with  all 
his  army,  and  was  shamefblly  put  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
where  the  plague  and  nard  labour  diminished 
their  numbers  and  aggravated  their  misfortunes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not 
violent  He  perished  about  413  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a 
great  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  general. 
PhUAnvitd. — C.  Nep.  in  Alcib.^TfMeifd.  4^ 
Ac—lHod.  15.— —II.  A  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  made  an  ofier  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans of  poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  mo> 
ney.  The  Roman  general  disdained  his  ofien, 
and  acouainted  Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery. 
He  is  oitener  call«i  Cineas. 

Nico,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geometri- 
cian.   He  was  father  to  tbe  celebret^  Galen, 

the  prince  of  physicians. The  name  of  an 

ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  as  a 

finvourable  omen. The  name  of  an  elephant^ 

remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pyrrhus. 

Nio6eLis,  I.  a  fiuouliar  friand  of  Phodon, 
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candcmiiedtodfltUL    PUiL II.  A  kmg  of 

Bftlamis,  celebrated  for  his  contest  with  a  King 
of  Phcenicia,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  most 
effeminaie.-^-lII.  A  kicg  of  Paphos,  who 
reigned  under  the  proleciioa  of  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  He  revolted  from  his  triend  to  the  kmg 
of  Persia,  upon  which  Piolemy  ordered  one  of 
his  servants  to  put  him  to  death,  to  strike  f  error 
into  the  other  dependant  princes.  The  servant, 
unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised  him 
to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all  his 
famihr  followed  the  example,  310  years  before 

the  Uhristian  era. IV.  An  ancient  Greek 

poet,  who  called  physicians  a  hqypy  race  of  men, 
because  lieht  published  their  good  deeds  to  the 
world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults  and  im* 
perfections. V.  A  king  of  Cyprus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Evaforas  on  tne  throne,  374 
years  before  Christ  It  was  with  him  that  the 
philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded.-— —VI.  A 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aratus 
the  Achaean.   Pl/ut,%nArat, 

NicocaiTsa,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Cvrene. IL 

An  author  at  Athens. III.  A  king  of  Sahi- 

mis  in  Cyprus;  who  made  himself  known  by  a 
valuable  collection  of  books.    Aihen,  I. 

NicocREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat.  He  ordered  the  phi- 
losopher Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to  pieces 
in  a  mortar. 

NicoDfiifos,  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Artaxerxes.    Diod.  U.— II.  A 

tyrant  of  Italy,  &c. III.  An  ambassador  sent 

10  Pompey  by  Anstobnlus. 

NicoLAUs,  a  celebrated  Syracusan,  who  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
offering  violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  with  Nicias  their  general. 
His  eloquence  was  unavailing. 
NiooMACHA,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 
NicoMACHus,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
son  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  philosopher 
composed  his  ten  books  of  morals  for  ^e  u.se 
and  improvement  of  his  son,  and  thence  they 
are  called  Nicomachea.    Suidas. 

NicoMfiDEs,  I.  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
378  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
bis  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  crueltv  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  hi^  own  name,  Nicomedia.    Justin. — Pau$. 

Ac. The  2d,  was  ironically  surnamed-PAi- 

lop<der^  becaase  he  drove  his  father  Prusia.s 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reijped  59 
years.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro- 
mans, whp  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitious  rival  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  gained  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  by  a  mild 

and  peaceful  government.  JuHvn. The  3d, 

son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
throned by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitious  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Pontns. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
Sylla  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
former  power  and  affluence.  S^rab.-^Afpian, 
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The  fourth  of  that  name,  was  son  and  a 
cessor  of  Nieomedes  3d.  He  passed  his  life  iA 
an  easy  and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had 
procured  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  withool 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  posses- 
sions, to  the  Roman  people.  Strab,  IS. — A^ 
pian.  AHtkr.-^Jua,  33,  c.  3,  &c—Flor.  3,  c  5l 
NicosTRATA,  a  courtesan,  who  left  all  herpoa- 
sessions  to  Sylla. — The  aame  as  Cajnmenie, 
mother  of  Evander. 

NiGOSTRATus,  L  a  man  of  Ai^^oa,  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.  Died.  1&, 
-^-11.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.  He  con- 
spired against  the  king's  liie  with  Hermdans. 

Cua^.  8. IIL  A  general  of  the  Adueaas, 

who  defeated  the  Macedonians. 

Niger,  (C  Pescennius  Justus,)  a  celebrated 
governor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in 
the  Roman  armi^  while  yet  a  private  man. 
At  the  death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  em- 
peror of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated 
situation  were  supported  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, prudence  or  mind,  moderation,  courage, 
and  virtue.  He  proponed  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti- 
tus, and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  never 
suflered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  but  obliged 
them  to  ouench  their  thirst  with  water  and 
vinegar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  silver  or  gold 
utensite  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
live,  during  the  expedition  they  undertook, 
merely  upon  biscuit  In  his  punishments  I& 
ger  was  mexorable :  he  condemned  ten  of  his 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  h^  ar- 
mv,  because  they  had  stolen  and  eaten  a  fowl. 
The  sentence  was  heard  with  groans ;  ihe  armj 
interfered ;  and  when  Ni^r  consented  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  for  fear  of  kindling  a  re- 
bellion, yet  he  ordered  the  criminals  to  make 
each  a  restoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  person 
whose  property  they  had  stolen ;  they  were,  be- 
sides, ordered  not  to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  but  to  live  upon  cold  aliments  and 
to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such  great  quali- 
fications in  a  general  seemed  to  promise  the  res- 
toration of  ancient  discipline  in  the  Roman 
armies,  but  the  death  of  Nifer  frustrated  eveiy 
hope  of  reform.  Severus,  who  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  agaiost 
him ;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  His  head  was  cat 
off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  reign- 
ed about  one  year.  Berodian.  3. — EhUrep.  ini. 
Part  I. 

NioiiMUB  Fio&LUs,  p.  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  tne  most 
learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  made  prstor, 
and  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  senate.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompey, 
for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  conqueror. 
He  died  in  the  place  of  his  banishment  47  yean 
before  Christ.  Cic.  ad  FVim,  4,  ep.  13. — lAioa^ 
l,r.639. 

Nn^Eoa,  a  son  of  Codrus.  who  conducted  a 
eobny  of  lonians  to  Asia,  wnere  he  built  Ephe- 
ses,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  M^^is,  Teos^ 
LebedoB,  CUzomenBB,  dea    Pmu,%  Cn2,  9tc. 
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NiNOs,  a  son  of  Belns,  who  built  a  city  to 
vhich  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assytiuk  monarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  exiended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one 
of  bis  officers,  and  he  married  her  after  her  hus- 
band had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of  his 
powerful  rivaL  Ninus  reigned  5Q  years,  and  at 
his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  tbe  care  of  his 
wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Ninus 
aAer  death  received  divine  honours,  and  became 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules 
of  the  Chaldeans.  CUsiasj—Diod.  3.— Jiu/in. 
1,  c.  \.—H€rodol,  2.     Vid.  Part  I. 

NiNTAs,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  kins 
of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother,  who  had 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown.  The  reign  of 
Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  andextrav- 
agance.    Justin.  1,  c.  2.—Diod.  1,  &c. 

Nuns,  a  sod  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  mount  Ida. 
near  Trov.  He  came  to  Italy  with  ^neas,  and 
signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Ru- 
tulians.  He  was  united  in  the  dosest  friend- 
ship with  Enryalas,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
my's camp.  As  they  were  returning  victorious, 
after  much  bloodshed,  th^  were  perceived  by 
the  Rutttlians,  who  attacked  Euryalus.  Nisus, 
in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  fnend  from  the 
enemy's  darts,  perished  himself  with  him,  and 
their  heads  were  cut  off  aud  fixed  on  a  ^pear, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Their  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  all  tbe  Trojans ;  and 
their  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  P^lades  and 
an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  is 
become  proverbial.  Virg,  JBn,  9,  v.  176.  Vid, 
Part  III. 

NitOcris,  L  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
middle  of  that  city,  and  dug  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that  river. 
She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the 
ffates  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
Eer  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
would  find  great  treasures  within^  if  ever  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  ill-repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to 
open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it 
through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  within 
these  words  >^Jff  %  avarice  had  not  been  into- 
liatiU  iho%  never  would  have  violated  the  mon/Ur- 

menu  of  the  dead.    Herodat.  1,  c.  185. II. 

A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third  pyramid. 

NoMADESy  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivil- 
ized people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
who  contmually  changed  the  place  of  their  res- 
idence to  go  in  search  of  fVesh  pasture  for  the 
numerous  caUle  which  they  tended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Sc^thia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Those  ofAfnca  were  afterwards  called 
I'hmidians^  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  Ual.  1,  v.  215.— 
Plin.  5,  c.  Z.—Herodfft.  1,  c.  15,  1. 4,  c.  187.— 
Stfrab.  l.'-Meta.  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  ^,—Vvrg.  O,  3, 
v.343.-P«iM.8,c.43. 

NoMENTANus,  an  epithet  applied  to  L.  Oas- 
aius  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.  He  is  mention- 
ed by  Horace  as  a  mixmre  of  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation.   Borat.  1,  Sat.  1,  y.  102,  and  alibi. 

NoMics,  a  Roman  who  exhorted  his  coontry- 


men  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Fharsalia  and  the 
flight  of  Pompey,  by  observing  that  eight  stand- 
ard (otfKtZtf)  still  remained  in  the  camp ;  to 
which  Cicero  answered,  Bede^  si  uMs  euMgra- 
eulis  Mlus  essel. 

NoNNios  Marcsllus,  a  grammarian,  whose 
treatise  de  varia  signijicaiione  verborum  was 
edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris,  1614. 

NoNNus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embassy  he  had 
undertaken  to  Ethiopia,  among  the  Saracens 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by 
his  Dumysiaca^  a  wonderful  collection  of  hea- 
then mythology  and  erudition,  edited  4to.  Ant- 
werp, 1569.  His  paraphrase  on  John  was  edit- 
ed bV  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  16^. 

NoNUB,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morborum  owratio^ie^  was  edited  in 
12mo.  Argent,  1568. 

NoRSANUs,  C.  a  young  and  ambitious  Roman, 
who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of^  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated, &c.    Pint. 

NuMA  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  TuUus  Hosiilins.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  to  Aneus  Mar- 
tins.    Tacit.  A.  6,  c.  11.— Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

NumaPompiuus,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher^ 
bom  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
He  married  Tafia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  the 
king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her  death  he  retired 
into  the  country  to  devote  himself  more  freely 
to  literary  pursuits.  At  the  death  of  Romulus 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  to  be  their  new 
king,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and  of  &e 
people.  Numa  ref\]sed  their  ofiers,  and  it  was 
not  out  at  the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers 
of  his  friends  tnat  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  royalty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  popular,  and  he  dismused  the  300  booy- 
ffuaras  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.  He  applied  himself  to  tame  the  ferocity 
of  his  sulnects,  to  inculcate  Jn  their  minds  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dis- 
sensions by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  difier- 
ent  classes.  He  established  difierent  orders  of 
priests^  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
tbe  deity  by  images ;  and  from  his  example  no 
graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ples or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160 
years.  He  encouraged  the  report  which  was 
spread  of  his  paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  maae  use  of  her  name  to  give  sanc- 
tion to  tbe  laws  and  institutions  which  he  had 
introduced.  He  established  the  college  of  the 
vestals,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  which, 
during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut,  as  a 
mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa 
died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which  he  had 
given  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  m  which  he  had  cultivated  peace, 
B.  C.672.  He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum, 
with  many  of  the  books  which  he  had  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one  of 
the  Romans  about  400  years  after  his  death; 
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Md  ae  \hef  ooBttined  nochisg  new  or  interest- 
icg,  but  merely  the  reasons  why  he  had  made 
innovations  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were  Dumt  br  or- 
der of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  daughter, 
called  Pompilia,  who  married  Numa  Maurtios, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Ancus  Martins,  the 
foarth  king  of  Rome.  Some  saj  that  he  had 
also  four  sons ;  bat  this  opinion  is  ill  founded. 
PbtL  ipviUL^Vttrro.^Uv,  1, c.  18.— Pttn.  13 
and  14,  dao^—Mor.  1,  c.  2.—  Virg.  jEn,  6,  v. 
809,  ].  9,  V.  568.— Cu;.  de  Nal.D.  3,  c.  3  and  17. 
Vii,  Mkc  1,  c.  9.— Z>umMs.  Hoi.  S,  c.  59.— 

Ovid.  J!\i»L  3,  &c. II.  One  of  the  Rntnlian 

chieft,  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus  and  Eorya- 
Itis.     Virg.  JE%.  9,  y.  454. 

NuMBNu,  or  NaoMKNU,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lonar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  especiallv 
of  ApoUo  or  the  Sun.  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  entertainments,  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  and 
which  were  always  frequented  by  the  poor. 

NaMERUirns,  (M.  Aurelios,)  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Cams.  He  accomittinied  his  fhther 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  at  his 
dekth  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Carl* 
nus,  A.  D.  283.  His  reign  was  short.  Eight 
months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  murdered 
in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law,  Anius  Aper, 
who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  Nu- 
merianus  has  been  admired  for  nis  learning  as 
well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an 
eloquent  speaker ,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior 
to  no  writer  of  his  age. 

Naiuains,  a  man  who  favoured  the  escape 
iji  Marius  to  Africa,  Ac 

NuMiTORj  a  son  of  Procas,  kin^  of  Alba,  who 
inherited  his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brother 
AmnUus,  who  bwan  to  reign  conjointly  with 
him.  He  expelled  his  brother,  and  put  to  death 
his  son  Lausns,  and  consecrated  his  daughter 
nia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre^ 
cautions  were  rendered  abortive.  Ilui  became 
pregnant;  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
she  Drought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  river  by 
order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserved, 
and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  his 
grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper  was  put  to 
death.  Dion.  HdL.—lAv.  1,  c  3.— PteA.  in  Rom. 
^Ovid.  F\i8t.  4,  V.  55,  Ac—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  768. 

NuiflTOiuns,  a  Roman^  who  defended  Vir- 
nnia,  to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  violence. 
He  was  made  military  tribune. 

NuNcoREus,  a  son  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  brought 
to  Rome  and  placed  io  the  Vatican.  Plin.  36, 
c.  11.    He  is  called  Pberon  by  Herodotus. 

Nyctelu,  festivals  in  hononr  of  Bacchus, 
(Vid..  NyctetiuSf)  observed  on  mount Cithseron. 
PUU  in  Sipnp. 

NYMPmonn,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dimity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empi  re  with  Gkllrau  He  was  slain 
by  the  soldiers,  &c.     TacU.  Ann.  15. 

Nymfholeptes,  or  Ntmfhomanes,  possessed 
by  tke  njfmphs.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
inhabitaius  of  mount  Cithaeron,  who  believed 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  PhU 
fArist, 
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OinsEB,  the  (^iginal  name  of  Artazeizes 
Mnemon. 

OcEU,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  saeied 
rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  greatest 
sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberioi^ 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitins  succeeded  her. 
7\ici^.Aiui.3,  c8& 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lncanisiy 
Vid.  Lmeama. 

OcBca.     Fid.  ArteomKi. 

OcnisiA,  a  woman  of  Comicnliui^  wlio  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaqnil,  the  wife  of 
Tarqninins  Priaeus.  As  she  was  throwing 
into  the  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of  the  meats 
that  were  served  on  the  table  of  Tarqnin,  Skhe 
suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  Obaco- 
ni  f&rma  virilis.  She  informed  the  queen  of  it, 
and  When  by  her  orders  she  had  approached 
near  it,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  called 
Servius  TuUius,  and  who,  being  educated  in 
the  Idng's  family,  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne.  PhU.de  fcri.  RenLr^I^lia^  36^ 
c.  21.^0md.  FaA.  6,  v.  ^. 

OcTlviA,  I.  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Mareellos,  and 
after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marria^  with 
Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reeoocile  her 
brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved  for 
some  time  attentive  to  her,  but  he  soon  after  de* 
spised  her  for  Cleopatra.  After  the  battle  cf 
Actinm  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavia,  for* 
getful  of  the  injuries  she  had  received,  took  into 
her  house  all  tne  ddldren  of  her  hasbaniL  and 
treated  them  with  maternal  tenderness.  Mar- 
oellns^  her  son  1^  her  first  husband,  was  married 
to  a  mece  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  intended 
as  a  successors  to  his  unek.  Vid,  KirriL  Oc- 
tavia.  had  two  daughters  by  Antony.  Antoaia 
Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  deatn  of  Mar- 
cellus  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia,  who 
died  of  melancholy  aboiU  10  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Herorotherpaia  ^p^at  regard  to 
her  memory,  by  prononncing  himself  her  fu- 
neral oration.  The  Roman  people  also  showed 
their  reelect  fpr  her  virtues  by  tneir  wish  to  pay 
her  divine  honours.—i9u«f.  \n  A«g. — PUiL  fo 
Anion.  Ac— —II.  A  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  by  Messalina.  She  was  betrothed  to 
Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she 
was  married  to  the  emperor  N«ro  in  the  Ifth 
year  of  h«r  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor 
married  Poppeea,  who  exercised  her  enmitv 
upon  Octavia  by  causing  her  to  be  banished 
into  Campania.  She  was  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  instance  of  the  pec^le,  apd  Poppssa,  who 
was  resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to 
t)e  banished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered 
to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppea.  Siui.  in 
Oattd.  97,  im,  Ntr.  7  and  35.— 7>m»C  Asm.  13l 

OctavUnus,  or  OcrXvns  Casar.     Vid.  An^ 

gUShLS. 

OcTAviue,  I.  a  Roman  officer,  who  brouglit 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  to  Uie 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  ootmtr3rmen  to  be 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Eupator,  the  yomg  king 
of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest 
arrogance.    0e  was  assawinatad  by  I^ysiasi 
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Themorderer 
ma  sent  to  Rome.— —II.  A'man  who  banished 
Cinna  from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  for 
his  probity  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  was 
aeised  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  success- 
ful rivals  Mariusand  Cinna. III.  A  Roman, 

who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of  Csesar's 
murderers.  His  assertions  were  &lse,  yet  he 
was  punished  as  if  he  bad  been  accessary  to  the 

conspiracy. lY-  A  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in 

Parthia.  He  accompanied  his  general  to  the 
tent  of  ther  Parthian  conqueror,  and  was  killed 
fay  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  to  hinder  them 

from  carrying  away  Crassus. V.  A  tribune 

of  the  people  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Oraochus 

his  colleague  deposed. VI.  A  poet  in  the 

Au^fustan  age,  intimate  with  Horace.  He  ajso 
distmguished  himself  as  an  historian.  BaraL 
1,  SI(U.10,y.8S. 

OdenAtus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
When  Aurelian  had  been  tiUcen  prisoner  by  Sar 
por,  king  of  Persia,  Odenatus  solicited  hu  re- 
lease by  writing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror  and 
sending  him  presents.  The  king  of  Persia  was 
offended  at  the  Uber^r  of  Odenatus;  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  which  were  of- 
fered to  be  thrown  into  a  river.  Topnnish  Ode- 
aatus,  who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  observecL 
topay  homa^  Co  so  great  a  monarch  as  himseU, 
he  ordered  him  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of 
being  devoted  to  Instant  destruction,  with  all  his 
&muy,  if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdain- 
ed the  summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  GkiUienus,  the  Uien  reigning  emperor, 
named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  He 
perished  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  slurlitly  offended  in  a  domestic 
entertainment.  He  died  at  Emessa,  about  the 
S67th  vear  of  the  Christian  era.  Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

ODolcaa,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroy- 
ed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odtssea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  24  books,  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Tnnan  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  65 
days.     Vid.  Ebinerus, 

(Ebarm,  a  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystas- 
pes.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  master  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in 
making  his  horse  neigh  first  BtroM.  3,  c 
9^-''Justin.  1,  c.  10. 

(EcuMBNius,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  die  10th 
century  ajparaphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  3  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1631. 

OiLEDs.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Olen,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
some  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  and  com- 
posed many  hymns,  someof  which  were  regu- 
lariy  sung  ai  Delphi  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.    Herodot.  4,  c.  36. 

Olliub,  T.  the  father  of  Poppsea,  destroyed 
OB  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanns,  dec. 
7ba<.  Aim.  13,  c.  45. 

Ollovtoo,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  caDed  the  friend 
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of  the  repaUie  of  the  Roman  senate.    CSeas.  A 
G.  7,  c  31. 

OLTMnA,  {orvm^  celebrated  games  which  ra- 
ceived  their  name  either  from  Olympia,  where 
they  were  observed^  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They  were,  ac- 
cording to  some,  instituted  by  Jupiter  alter  his 
victoiy  over  the  Titans,  and  first  observed  by 
the  IdsBi  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453.  Some  attribute 
the  institution  to  Pelops^  aAer  he  had  obtained 
a  victory  over  CBnomaus  and  married  Hippoda- 
mia ;  but  the  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  more 
received  opinion  is,  that  tney  were  first  estab- 
lished by  Mercules  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olvm- 
pimt,  aifier  a  victory  obtained  over  Augias,  B.  C. 
1233.  They  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  Iphitus,  in  the  ase  of  the  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  cele- 
bration with  mater  solemnity.  This  r^institu- 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  m  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 


age  of  Iphitus,  t 

tained  a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinstituted  them  to 
be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  superintendence  of  thagames  were  in- 
trusted to  the  peq>le  of  £lis,  till  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Pi^sans,  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pisa.  These  obtained  great  privi- 
leges firom  this  appointment;  they  ^ere  in 
danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  poesessions  with- 
out molestation,  as  the  eames  were  celebrated 
withintheirterritories.  Only  one  person  super- 
intended till  the  50th  Olympiad,  when  two  were 
appointed.  In  the  103d  Olympic,  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve,  acoording  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Elis.  But  in  the  following 
Olympiad  they  were  reduced  to  eiffht,  and  after- 
wards increased  to  ten  j  which  nunmer  continued 
till  the  reign  of  A4rian.  No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this 
law  was  immediately  thrown  down  frpm  a  rock. 
This,  however,  was  sometimes  neglected ,  for  we 
find  not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
but  also  some  among  the  combatants,  and  some 
rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  preparations 
for  these  festivals  were  great  No  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  regn- 
larly  exerdaed  himself  ten  months  before  the 
celebration  at  the  public  gjrmnasium  of  Eli& 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some 
little  balls,  superscribed  with  a  letter,  were 
thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the 
same  letter  were  obliged  to  contend  one  with  the 
other.  He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remained  the 
last,  and  he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was 
to  encounter  the  last  who  had  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  his  adversary.  He  was  called 
c^c^r.  In  these  games  were  exhibited  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestlinff,  boxing,  and  the  throw- 
ing ofthe  quoit,  which  was  ealtcd  altogether 
v«irr«9Xov,  or  quinquertwm.  Besides  these, 
there  were  horse  and  chariot-races,  and  also 
contentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained was  a  crown  of  olive;  which,  as  some 
suppose,  was  in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
enles,whichwere  accomplished  for  the  universal 
goodof  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claim- 
0B1 
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ed  BO  other  reward  Vat  die  eonseioosness  of  hav- 
ing been  the  frieod  of  humanity.  The  statues 
of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympionics,  were 
erected  in  01ynipia,m  the  ncred  wood  of  Jupi- 
ter. Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike 
conqueror ;  and  their  entrance  into  their  natire 
city  was  not  through  the  gates,  bat.  to  make  it 
more  grand  and  more  .solemn,  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  wa11s.<  Painters  and  poets  wera  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  their  names ;  and  indeed 
the  yictories  severaiiy  obtained  at  Olympia  are 
the  sttbiects  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pin- 
dal(.  The  combatants  were  naked;  a  scarf 
was  originally  tied  round  their  waist,  but  when 
it  had  entangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and 
been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was 
laid  aside,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decenor. 
The  Olympic  games  were  observed  every  fifth 
year,  or,  to  sp^  with  greater  exactness,  after 
a  revolution  of  foar  years,  and  in  tie  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continaed  for 
Ave  successive  days.  As  thejr  were  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  solemn  or  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  countries.  Pind  Olymp. 
1  and  2.Sirab.  9.-^Pa»s.  6,  c.  67,  Ac.— 
Diod.  I,  Ac—Plia.  in  TVs.  Ljfe,  ^.^Mli- 
an.  V.  H.  10,  v.  1.— Cic.  T\uc.  1,  c  46.— Iai^ 
dan.  dt  Gym.—7^eLB.  in  Lve^pkr.-^AriOaid. 
—8UU.  TM.  fi.— C.  Nep.  in  Praf.—Virg,  a 
8,  V.  49. 

Oltmfus,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olvmpic 
games.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
after  the  expiraiien  of  four  complete  years, 
whence  some  have  said  that  they  were  observed 
every  fifth  year.  The  period  of'^time  was  called 
Olympiad,  and  becaraea  celebrated  era  among 
the  Greeks,  who  computed  their  time  by  it.  The 
castom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Olyinpic  games  was  not  introduced  at  the 
first  institution  of  these  festivals,  but,  to  speak 
accurately,  only  the  year  in  whicn  CoroBbas  ob- 
tained the  prize.  This  Olympiad,  which  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  first,  fell,  according  to 
the  accurate  and  learned  computations  of  some 
of  the  modems,  exactly '776  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
8938,  and  23  years  befene  the  building  of  Rome. 
The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  ftill 
moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice:  therefore 
the  Olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths,  because 
the  time  of  the  flill  moon  differs  11  days  every 
year,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  began 
the  next  day  after  the  solstice,  and  at  other  times 
four  weeks  after.  The  computations  by  Olym- 
piads ceased,  a$  some  suppose,  after  the  364th, 
m  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
universally  adopted,  not  only  b^  the  Greeks, 
but  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
tfaouni  still  the  Pythian  games  served  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Boeo- 
tians, the  Nemsan  games  to  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian 

isthmus. A  celebrated  woman,  who  was 

daughter  of  a  kini?  of  Epims,  and  who  married 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had 
Alexander  the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and 
more  probably  her  infidelity,  oUigied  Philiprto  i 


rraudiale  her,  and  lomarry  Ckopatro,  tka  niece 

of^king  Attains.  Olympias  was  sensible  of  this 
injury,  and  Alexander  sdiowed  his  diawppreba- 
tion  of  his  father's  measures  by  retiring  from 
the coart  to  his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which'soon  followed  this  disgrace,  and  which 
some  have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olym- 
pias, was  productive  of  the  greateat  extrava- 
Encies.  The  qaeen  paid  the  faigbest  honour  to 
r  husband's  murderer.  She  satliered  his 
mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gold  on  his 
head,  and  laid  his  ashes  near  those  cf  Philip. 
When  Alexander  was  dead^  Olynqpina  seiacd 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish 
her  usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  Ari- 
daeus,  with  his  wife  Euiydice,  as  also  Nicanor. 
the  brother  of  Caasander,  with  one  hondred 
leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inunical  to 
her  interest.  Such  barbarities  did  not  iong  re- 
main unpunished,  Cassander  besicsed  her  ia 
Pjrdna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains 
of  her  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  aorrendcr 
after  an  obstinate  tdege.  The  conoiieior  ordered 
her  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  todeotk.  A  bod^ 
of  900  soldiers  were  directed  to  pat  the  bloody 
commands  into  execution,  but  the  aplendoor 
and  nu^jesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their  cour- 
age, and  she  was  at  last  massacred  br  tiiose 
whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  theirdlddren, 
about  316  years  before  the  Christian  era.  JksHm. 
7,c.  6, 1. 9,  c.  r^Pha.  in  Akz.-^Cun.—Pmms, 

Oltmpiodobus,  L  a  musician,  who   lausfat 

Epaminondas  music    C.  A'ep. II.  A  native 

or  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  who  fionrished  under 
Theodosius  9d,  and  wrote  98  books  of  hisiMy, 
in  Greek,  be^inninf  with  the  seventh  consu- 
shiDof  Uonorius,  and  the  second  of  Theodosias^ 
to  the  period  when  Valentinian  waamade  em- 
peror. He  wrote  also  an  accoimt  of  an  embassy 
to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  nonk, 
Ac,  His  style  is  censured  by  some  as  low,  and 
unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  commentaries 
of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Msteora  of  Aristotle 
were  edited  apud  Aid.  1560,  in  foL 

Olympus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  ^^^^a,  son 
of  Mseon,  and  disciple  to  Blarsyas.  fie  tived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  distmguished  him- 
self by  his  amatory  elegies,  his  hymns,  and  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  airs  which  he  composed, 
and  which  were  still  preserved  in  the  ace  of 
Aristophanes.  Plato  in  Mn,—AriMst,  Pi.  & 

ONksicaiTos,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  .figina, 
who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  G3nnnosophists.  He  wme 
a  histoiy  of  the  kmg^  life,  which  has  beea 
censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggerated,  and  voh 
probable  "narrative  it  gives.  It  is  asserted  that 
Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said  that  he  ahould 
be  glad  to  come  to  life  again  for  some  time,  to 
see  what  reception  the  historian's  work  met 
with.    Plul,  in  Alex.^Curi.  9^0. 10. 

Onibimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperofs. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probus  and  of  Cams,  with  great  precisian  uid 
elennce. 

ONOMAcafnTS,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  attriboted  to  Orphens, 
was  written  by  Onomaeritas.  The  elegant 
poems  of  Musseus  are  also,  by  some,  aupaosed 
to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.    He  flounced 
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about  5W  je&n  before  tbe  Christiaii  era,  and 
ms  expeUed  from  Athens  by  Hipparchas,  one 
of  tbe  SODS  of  Pisistratus.    Herodoi,  7.  c.  & 

Ohomachoo,  a  Phocian,  sod  of  Eatbycrates. 
and  broiber  of  Philomelus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  general  of  his  coumrymen  in  the  Sacred  war. 
Atler  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverauce,  he 
vas  defeated  and  slain  in  Tiiessaly  by  Philip 
of  Macedoo,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  igno- 
miniously  bung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  ofiered  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  died  363  B.  C. 
ArisUt.  Pel.  6,  c  L—Died.  17.      . 

ONOPflAs,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  con- 
fined against  the  usurper  Smerdis.    Ctesioi. 

Onosander,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  book  De 
Mmperaiorit  JbuUi/uUaiu  has  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  French  translation,  foL-No- 
rimb.  1753. 

Opimxds,  L.  a  Roman,  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts 
«f  tbe  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most  in- 
reterale  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  adhe- 
rants,  and  behared,  during  his  consulship,  like 
a  dictator.  He  was  accused  of  bnbeiy  and 
banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachium. 
Cicpro  Sext.  Plane.  4*  in  PtL-^PhU, 

Oppu  Lex,  b^  €.  Oppius,  the  tribune.  A.  U. 
0. 540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should  wear 
above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  party-colour- 
ed garments,  or  be  carried  in  any  city  or  town, 
or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless 
It  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  or  so- 
lemnities. This  famous  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  distressed  circumstances,  created  dis- 
content, and  18  years  after,  the  Roman  ladies 
petitioned  the  assembly  or  the  people  that  it 
might  be  repealed.  Cato  opposed  it  strongly, 
and  made  many  satirical  reflections  upon  the 
women  for  their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit 
▼otes.  The  tribune  Valerius,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  petition  to  the  assembly,  answered 
the  objections  of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  bad 
such  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  law  was  instantly  abrop;ated  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  comUia^  Cato  alone 
excepted.    Liv,  33  and  M.—Cic.  de  Oral.  3. 

OppiAnus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the  sec- 
ond centuiT.  His  father's  name  was  Agesi- 
laus,  and  nis  mother's  Zenodota.  He  wrote 
some  poemSjCelebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
snblimitv.  Two  of  bis  poems  are  now  extant, 
five  booKs  on  fishing,  called  oHeuHcony  and  four 
on  hunting,  called  cynegetieon.  The  emperor 
Caracalla  was  so  pleased  with  his  poetry,  that 
be  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse  of 
his  cynegetieon :  from  which  circumstance  the 
poem  received  the  name  of  the  golden  venues  of 
Oppian.  The  poet  died  of  the  plague,  in  the 
doth  year  of  his  age.  His  countrymen  raised 
statues  to  bis  honour,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
that  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth  only  because  he  nad  al- 
ready excelled  all  mankind.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent.1776. 

Opptob,  C.  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  celebrar 
ted  for  his  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  In  the  age  of  Suetonius,  he 
was  deemed  the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  wars,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  Oeesar  and  others  to  A.  Hirtins.  T\mL 
Am.  IX-Sud.  in  Coi,  53. 


Onlrm,  one  of  the  falben  whooe  works 
were  edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Oraculom,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those  an- 
swers were  given*  Nothing  is  more  &mous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  dec  They  weie  supposed  to  be  the  will 
of  the  gods  themselves,  and  they  were  consulted, 
not  only  upon  every  important  matter,  but  even 
in  the  aflfairs  of  private  life.  The  small  prov- 
ince of  Boeotia  could  once  boast  of  her  25  ora- 
cles, and  the  Peloponnesus  of  the  same  number. 
Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave  oracles,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  heroes  were  admitted  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges;  and  tbe  oracles  of  a  Tro- 
phonius  and  an  Antinous  were  soon  able  to  rival 
the  fame  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter.  The  most 
celebrated  oracles  of  antiouity  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter  Ammon,  dec.  Vid. 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Ammon,  The  temple  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  superiority  over  tbe 
other  temples ;  its  fame  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  only  pri- 
vate persons,  but  even  kings  and  numerous  ar- 
mies made  it  an  object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine. 
The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  difierent. 
The  answers  were  sometimes  given  in  verse 
or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  meanin|f  was 
always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of  disaster 
to  such  as  consulted  them.  CnBsus,  when  he 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that  if 
he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should  destroy  a  great 
empire ;  he  supposed  that  that  empire  was  the 
empire  of  his  enemy,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
his  own.  The  words  of  Credo  te  JEaetda,  Bo^ 
memos  vincere  oosse,  which  Pjrrrhus  received 
when  he  wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Romans,  bv  a  favourable  interpretation  for 
himself,  provea  his  ruin.  Nero  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  beware  of  73  years; 
but  the  pleasing  iaea  that  he  should  live  to  that 
age  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Gkdba,  in  his 
73d,  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  him. 
Some  have  believed  that  all  the  oracles  of  the 
earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  sup- 
position is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  their  deelin^,  but  they  remained  in  repute, 
and  were  consulted,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  f^ 
quently,  till  the  fourth  century,  when  Christi- 
anity began  to  triumph  over  paganism.'  Tbe 
oracle  often  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
Alexander  did  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Ly- 
Sander  failed  in  the  attempt.  Herodotus,  who 
first  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre- 
vailed in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  his  remarks 
by  the  historian  Plutarch.  Demosthenes  is  aJso 
a  witness  of  the  corruption ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  oracles  of  Greece  were  servilelysuhser- 
vientto  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  ^iXiviri<cfv.  Homer  J2.  Od,  10.— Berodoi, 
1  and  3.»-J&iu!p^  memor.^Strab.  5,  7,  Ac— 
Potts.  1,  Ac. — PhU.  dt  defect,  orae.  de  Agee, 
<f»  de  Hot.  malign.— Cic.  de  Dm.  1,  c.  19.  - 
JiuHi^  34,  c.  6.—Liv.  37.— .«Ka«.'  V.  H.  «.— 
C.  Nep.  in  LifS.—Aristopk.  in  RqttU.  <^  PM, 
—DemostJL  Pka.—Ovid.  Met.  1. 

Orsa,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  ftruits,  of> 
fiered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to  obtain 
mild  and  tempefate  weather.  They  mm  a& 
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frjfd  Id  Ae  foddcwcs  wbo  presided  ever  Uie 
Beaaoos,  who  tttended  upon  the  sua,  aad  who 
neeived  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

OniLiot  PoviLLUs,  a  grammarian  of  Bene- 
TOitam,  who  was  the  fiiHt  instructer  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consolship 
4^"  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public  teacher,  ao- 
qaired  more  £une  than  money.  He  was  nat- 
urally of  a  iMTere  disposition,  of  which  his  pa- 
mls  often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  almost  to 
nis  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some  time 
before  his  death.  SuM,  dt  Mud,  Cfr.  9.— Ho- 
f«l>S,ep.  1,T.  71. 

OacBiA  Lbx,  by  Orchins,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  566.  It  wa.i  enacted  to  limit  the  nomher  oi 
gnests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  enter- 
tainment*, and  it  also  enforced,  thai  daring  sap- 
per, which  was  the  chief  meal  amonr  the  Ro- 
mans, the  doors  of  every  house  shoiud  be  left 
open* 

ORDOTices,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  TaciL  Awm.  IS,  c.  53. 

Obestbs,  L  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
teomestra.  When  his  &tner  was  cmelly  mur- 
dered by  Clytemnestra  aad  .figisthns,  yoang 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  digger  by 
means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea  by 
Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to  the 
hoaae  of  Sirophius,  who  was  king  of  Pocis, 
and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
He  was  tenderlv  treated  by  Strophios,  who  edu- 
cated him  with  his  son  Pilades.  The  two 
yoang  princes  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
from  their  &miliarity  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  Myce- 
asB,  and  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassin- 
ating his  moUker  Clytemnestra,  and  her  adul- 
terer iBgisihus.  This  murder  received  the  pon- 
ishment  which,  among  the  ancients,  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  was 
tormented  by  the  Funes,  and  exiled  himself  to 
Argus, where  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  avenge- 
tak  goddesses.  ApoUo  himself  purified  him, 
and  be  was  hcquitted  by  the  unanimoos  opinion 
of  the  Areopagiies,  whom  Minerva  herself  in- 
atitnted  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet  iEsebylas.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Orestes  was  parified  of  themuraer, 
not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Tnsaene,  iHiere  still  was 
aeea  a  laige  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  princi- 
SI  citizens  or  the  place.  There  was  also,  at 
egalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut  off  one  of 
his  fingers  with  bis  teeth  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
These  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Eu- 
ripides, who  says  that  Orestes,  after  the  murder 
or  hiK  mother,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  he  wa<«  informed  that  nothing 
eould  deliver  him  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Furies  if  be  did  notbrincr  into  Oreece  Diana's 
statue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Cbersoneras, 
and  which,  as  it  is  reported  by  some,  had  fallen 
down  from  heaven.  The  king  of  the  Cherso* 
aesos  always  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  the  god- 
dsBi  all  such  as  entered  the  borders  of  bis  coun- 
try. Orestes  and  his  fHend  were  both  carried 
before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  tiiey 
were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphia;enla  was 
Iben  pfiesteas  of  Diaaa'a  tempte,  aad  It  was  Iier 
881 
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gance  that  they  were  Qrecians  delayed  the  vicp- 
arations,  and  Iphigenia  was  anxioua  to  leam 
something  about  a  country  which  had  ^tcb  bet 
birth,  rid,  fyki^enia.  She  even  mierested 
herself  in  their  nusfortones,  and  offered  lo  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  voold  cob- 
ver  letters  to  Greece  from  her  hand.  Tliia  was 
a  difficult  trial ;  never  was  friendship  more  tnily 
dispUtyed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  cs 
PMU.3,eL2.w 

JrejuhnPffladeteammmorUmrus  OraUm. 
Hie  negat  $  ing^  vieem  ptigiutS  viergue  wuru 

At  last  Fylade,  save  way  to  the  proasiiig  eatna- 
ties  of  his  friend,  aad  consented  to  cany  tlie  tet- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.    These  were  ad- 
dressed to  Orestes  himself  and  therefore  these 
circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total  discovery  of  the 
connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the  naan  whom 
she  was  going  to  immolate.    Iphigenia  was 
convinced  that  he  was  her  brother  Orestes,  aad 
when  the  canses  of  their  joomey  had  been  ex- 
plained, she  resolved,  with  the  two  friends,  lofiy 
firom  Chersonesus,  and  to  carry  away  the  statue 
of  Diana.    Their  flight  was  discorered,  aad 
Thoas  prepared  to  parsue  them ;  bat  Biinerva 
interfered,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been  doee 
by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  After 
these  celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended 
the  throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  per&ct 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
oi  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his  friend 
Pylades.    The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  BDer- 
mione  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  an- 
cients. All  are  agreed  that  she  had  been  prom- 
ised to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  bat  Menelaas 
had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
AchilleSj  who  had  shown  himself  so  tndy  in- 
terested m  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war. 
The  marriage  of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus 
displeased  Orestes ;  he  remembered  that  she  had 
beoi  early  promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  recover  her  by  force  or  artifice.    This 
he  effected  by  causing  t^eoptolemus  to  be  assas- 
sinated, or  assassinatmg  him  himsell  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid's  epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes^ 
Hermione  had  alwa3rs  been  faithful  to  her  fiist 
lover,  and  even  it  was  by  her  aersnasdons  that 
Orestes  removed  her  from  the  house  of  Neop- 
tolemus.   His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace 
and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tisamenes^ 
by  Hermione.    Three  years  after,  the  Hera- 
ciidffi  recovered  the  PelqxHinesus,  and  banished 
the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne 
of  Argos.    Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some 
suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  become  his  subjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  orade 
to  brin?  his  bones  to  Sparta.    They  were,  some 
time  after,  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stature 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  ethers. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  an4  of  Pylades  le- 
came  proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
divine  honours  amongthe  Scjrthians,  and  wers 
worshipped  in  temples.    Pmus.  1,  2,  4,  dbc— 
Patere.  1,  c.  1  and  ^.^ApoOol.  1,  Ac— filfi*. 
9  and  13.— Ovul.  Beroid.  8,  Ex.  P^tU.  3,  €i  9l 
MsL  15.  ta  B.^BikfipU.  in  OnsL^Andr.  Ac 
IpiKf .— fibpAMf.  m  dtdr.  Ac..— .Anftfl.  tn 
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.  Agmn.  ^DC'^Mkr^doL  1,  c.  69.— Am. 
Ab.  190  and  9Si.^PkU.  w  LMC^JMigt,  ^  &c 
^Pindwr,  Pyth,  3.— Piiw.  fe— Ftr^.  jBn.  3, 
«c.— flbiiwr.  Od.  3,  v.  304, 1. 4,  t.  530.— Ttcto, 
4U  l^copkr.  1374. II.  A  man  sent  as  am- 
bassador br  Attila,  king  of  the  Hans,  to  the 
emperor  l^neodosioa.  He  was  highly  nonoar- 
ed  ai  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son  Ao^putolus 
was  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  empire.-^- 
III.  A  governor  of  Egypt,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors.  IT.  A  robber  of  Athens,  who  pre- 
tended madness.  Ac    Arittoph.  ach,  4,  7. 

V.  A  general  of  Alexander.    Ouri.  4,  c  loa 

OattiiD^,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  ftom  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clidsB,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
from  them^  was  called  OraUdtu,  at  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
part  of  Greece  originally  received  its  name  from 
Orestes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which 
gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whole  province. 
T%uo^.  S.— I<t«.  31. 

Oritilu.  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  sue  was  soon  after  banished. 

ORGBTdiux,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
HelvetiiwhenCsBsarwasinOauL  He  formed 
«  consoiracy  against  the  Romans  and  when 
«ccusea,  he  destroyed  himself.    Cos. 

Or6u,  festivals  m  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  BwdyvmaXiny  DiowifnA^  dto. 
ya,  Diffujftia, 

Oanisus,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Ga- 
lenus,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 
nhysic.  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  After 
Julian's  death,  he  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  bar- 
barians.   The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 

of  Dundas,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1745. One  of  Ac- 

CsBon's  dogs,  ab  op^t  mana,  and  0ai0»,  seando. 
Ovid.  MeU 

OuoEv,  a  Oreek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humilitv,  and 
modesQr,  as  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  ^ius.  He  was  sumamed  AdavMWtfM, 
fVom  hjs  assiduity,  and  became  so  rigid  a  Chris- 
tian, that  he  made  himself  a  eunuch,  by  fol- 
lowmg  the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  sufiered  martyrdom  in 
his  60th  year,  A.  C.  954.  His  works  were  ex- 
cellent  and  numerous,  and  contained  a  number 
of  homilies,commentarieson  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  difierent  treatises,  besides  the  Beocafia,  so 
called  from  its  being  divided  into  six  columns, 
the  first  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew  text ; 
the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters ; 
the  third,  tne  Greek  Tersion  of  the  Septuagint ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila ;  the  fifth,  that  of  Sym- 
machus;  and  the  sixth,  Theodosian's  Greek 
version.  This  famous  work  first  gave  the  hint 
for  the  compilation  of  our  Polyglot  bibles.  The 
works  of  Orij^cen  have  been  learnedly  edited  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole  is  not 
yet  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris.  1733, 
1740,  and  1750.  The  Hexapla  was  published 
in  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  bv  Car.  Frid.  Bahrdt 

OadDBs,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
hisbrother  Mithridate8,and  ascended  his  throne. 
He  defeated  Crassus,  th&  Roman  triumyir,  and 
poudl  meUed  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  ihUcii 


enemy,  to  reproach  him  for  his  avarice  aad 
ambition.  Me  followed  the  interest  of  Cassius 
and  Brutus  at  PhilippL  It  is  said,  that,  when 
Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his  thirty  chil-' 
dren  applied  to  him,  and  disputed,  in  his  pres- 
ence, their  right  to  the  succession.  Phraatcs, 
the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  his 
fieuher,  and,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  he 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  ipoiaoa  had  no 
effect,  and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
about  373rearsbeforethe  Christian  era.  Orodes 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  Jus^.  ^ 
c  4.— Pater c.  2,  c  80. 

Oaonvs,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He 
died  B.C.  5^1.    Btrodift. 

(htooiua,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who 
published  a  universal  history,  in  seven  books, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  dilwent,  and  pious,  ne  betra^ea 
a  great  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  histoncal 
facts  and  of  chronology.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

OrpbIca,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus were  called,  beotuse  thev  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Europe  from  Egypt  oy  Orpheus. 

Orsippus,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre- 
vented fW>m  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olvmpie 
games,  because  hi&  clothes  were  entangled  as  he 
ran.     Vid.  Olmnpia. 

Obtalus,  fi£  a  grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  fVom  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguished.  T\u!U.  Ann,Q,c,^.^VdLMax. 
3,  c.  Sr^Sua.  in  Tiher. 

OscBoAidBU,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  received  its  name  «in>  tw  ^ifccv 
roi  ocxttty  from  carrying  boughs  kwng  with 
grapes,  called  o«-^a(.  Its  original  institution  is 
thus  mentioned  by  Phii.  in  T%ss.  Theseus, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hand  out  the 
white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  lo  be  appri- 
zed of  his  success.  This  neglect  was  fatal  to 
iSgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  per- 
ished. Thesius  no  sooner  reached  the  land 
than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his 
safe  return,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  he 
first  set  sail  fhmi  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  .  Some  lamented  the  long's  death, 
wile  others,  elated  at  the  sadden  news  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  joy.  The 
herald  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  stafi*  to 
the  seashore,  and  after  he  bad  waited  till  The- 
seus had  finished  his  sacrifice,  be  related  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon  this 
the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  snowing 
their  gnef  by  cries  and  lamentations.  From  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  at  the  feast  of  Oscho- 
phoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  sbiff,  is  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  pre- 
sent always  exclaim  tktkn,  f«  i«,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a  conster- 
nation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  historian 
ftirther  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  num- 
ber of  virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  them, 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  his 
aoqnafauaaoe,  whom  he  made  pass  for  women, 
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J  tibcir  dress,  and  by  osiii^  Uiem  to 

i  ointmeais  and  perftimes  of  ivomea,  as  well 
as  bf  a  long  and  snccessful  imitation  of  their 
voice.  The  imposiiion  succeeded,  their  sex 
was  not  discoTered  in  Crete,  and  when  Theseus 
had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he,  with  these 
two  youtluL  led  a  procession  with  branches  in 
their  hands,  in  the  same  habit  which  is  still 
used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oaehophoria.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  they  return- 
ed in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Besides  this  procession,  there  was  also  a  face 
exhibited,  in  which  only  young  men.  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  alive,  were  permitted  to  engage. 
It  was  usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the 
aeashoK.  The  place  where  thev  stopped  was 
called  •^xofoftovj  because  the  haugXs  which 
they  carriad  in  their  hands  were  deposited  there. 
The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  cup  called 
wofrm  ^Xoa^fiot-fM,  because  it  conlainea  a  mix- 
ture ol'five  di^erent  things,  wine,  honey,  cheese, 
meal,  and  oil    IHmL  in  Tics. 

Osci.     Vid.  Part  L 

OariiANDYis,  a  magnificent  long  of  Cgypt, 
in  a  remote  period. 

OTimB,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
who  con^ired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was  first 
discovered.  He  was  aAerwards  appointed  by 
Darius  over  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Byzantium.    BtrodtA.  3,  c.  70,  &c. 

Otbo,  M.  SiLvnm,  a  Roman  emperor,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero*s  favourites,  and,  as  such,  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  interest  of 
Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  for  Poppeea  should  prove  bis 
ruin.  After  Nero's  death,  Otho  conciliated  the 
favour  of  Gblba  the  new  emperor ;  but  when 
Galba  had  refttsed  to  adopt  him  as  Ms  successor, 
Iw  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute  without 
any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his  friend.  He 
was  admowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people ;  but  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius 
in  Germany  rendered  his  situation  precarious, 
and  it  was  mutually  resolved  that  their  respec- 
tive right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by 
arms.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  his 
enemies,  but  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  hut  forces  were  defeated,  and  he 
stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success  were 
vanished,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  on  the 
aOth^of  April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  sol- 
diers, who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he  express- 
ed his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  of- 
fices before  he  stabocd  himself,  and  he  observed 
that  it  W9S  better  that  one  man  should  die  than 
that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  ob- 
stinacy. He  also  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  pro- 
voke his  resentment  against  those  who  had  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  general. 
These  noble  and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man 
who  was  the  associate  of  Nero's  shameful  pleas- 
ures, and  who  stained  bis  hand  in  the  blood  of 
kis  master,  have  appeared  toeomewonderfiil, 


and  passed  for  the  features  of  pdiey,  and  not  of 
anaturally-virtoous and  benevolent  heart.  Ffail 
in  fnt&,-Swt.^TacU,  3,  HuL  c  SO,  Ac— 
Jwo.  2,  V.  90. 

OivRTADES,  oiie  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Arppves,  when  those  two  na- 
tions disputed  their  respective  right  taThyrea. 
Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and  Othry- 
ades,  survived  the  battle.  The  Ari^ivcs  went 
home  to  carrv  the  news  of  their  victory,  bm 
Othryades,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the 
numSer  of  the  slain,  on  account  of  bis  woonds^ 
recovered  himself,  an))  carried  aome  of  the 
spoils  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  Argives,  into 
the  camp  of  his  countiymen ;  and  aAer  he  had 
raised  a  trophy,  and  had  written  with  his  own 
blood  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he  killed 
himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  his 
countrymen.  VU.  Max.  3,  c.  9l — mmt.  ta 
PareM, 

OviDiuB  Naso,  (P.)  L  This  celebrated  writer 
was  bom  at  Snlmo,  (now  Sidmana^  a  town 
\ying  on  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  djstasce  of 
ninety  miles  from  Rome.  He  came  into  the 
world  in  711  Mhe  memorable  year  in  which  the 
two  consuls^  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Modeoa.  Little  is  precisely  known  con- 
cerning his  parents,  or  any  of  his  ancestors ;  bat 
it  appears,  iroiu  several  passages  in  his  works, 
that  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  anclexit  Roman 
knights.  Thevpot  where  he  was  bom  lay  in  a 
cold,  though  well-watered  and  fertile  region,  vx 
which  the  male  inhabitants  were  remarkable 
for  their  rudeness,  and  the  females  were  noted 
for  their  deficiency  in  personal  attractioDs.  As 
Sulmo  probably  did  not  afford  the  means  of  po- 
lite education,  Ovid  was  carried  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother, 
that  he  might  be  fully  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
learning  of  the  capiuil.  He  socm  disclosed  an 
inclination  towards  poetry ;  but  he  was  for  some 
time  dissuaded  from  a  proseeution  iA  the  art  by 
bis  father,  whose  chief  object  was  to  render  him 
an  accomplished  orator  and  patron,  and  there- 
by open  to  him  the  path  to  civic  honours..  Having 
assumed  the  Toga  VitiUs,  and  completed  the 
usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Atheas. 
After  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  ventured  od  a 
trial  of  his  legal  skill  in  the  actual  bosincss  of 
life.  He  sticcessively  held  several  of  the  lower 
judicial  offices  of  the  state,  and  also  frequent^ 
acted  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  tile 
litigants  whose  causes  he  decided.  Th^se  avo- 
cations, however,  were  speedily  relinqiiished. 
The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  some  time  restrained 
his  son's  inclination  towards  poetry ;  bat  the  ar- 
guments he  deduced  against  its  cultivation/ram 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer, 
were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  refuta- 
tion in  the  court  favour  and  affluence  of  Virgil 
and  Horace.  The  death,  too,  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, by  leaving  Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortune  am- 
ple enough  to  satisfy  his  wante,  finally  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  and  Did  adieu  at  once  to  pob- 
lie  affairs  and  the  clamour  of  the  foruBL 
While  frequenting  Ae  court  of  Augustus,  Orid 
was  well  received  by  the  politest  of  the  comtieis. 
The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  written  dur- 
ing his  banishment,  show  that  thej  were  sd- 
dresaed  to  persons  well  known  to  1U,  even  at  this 
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distance  of  tame,  asdiBtingoishedstateBmen  and 
imperial  fiiToarites.  Nor  was  Ovid's  acquaint- 
ance less  with,  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  a^ 
than  with  its  courtiers  and  senators.  Virgil, 
indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  premature 
death  cut  off  the  society  of  Tibullus;  but  Ho- 
race, Macer,  and  Propertius,  were  lone  his  far 
miliar  friends,  and  often  communicatea  to  him 
their  writings  preTious  to  {mbUcation.  Ovid 
passed  nearbr  thirty  years  in  the  Tolnptuoos 
enjoyment  or  the  pleasures  of  the  capital— blest 
with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the 
ftyour  of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a 
tranquil  old  age.  He  now  remained  at  Rome, 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Augustus.  That 
prince  had  now  lost  his  favourite  ministers  Mas- 
oenas  and  Agrippa ;  he  was  less  prosperous 
dian  during  former  years  in  the  external  afiairs 
of  the  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
domestic  concerns;  he  was  insidiooMj  aliena- 
ted from  his  own  fiimily,  and  was  sinking  in  his 
old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  imperious  Liyia, 
and  the  dark-souled  Tiberius.  Ovid's  friend- 
ships lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Augustus— the  unfor- 
tunate offspring  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  He  thus 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  tne  party  in 
power,  and  had  lost  many  of  those  benefactors 
who  might  have  shieldea  him  from  the  storm, 
which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on  his  head,  and 
swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.  It  was  in  the  year 
769,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  51, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from 
Rome  to  a  wild  and  distant  comer  of  the  em- 
pire. Ovid  has  derived  nearly  as  much  celeb- 
rity from  his  misfortanes  as  his  writings ;  and, 
as  they  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  vengeance 
of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected  some  dishon- 
our on  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have 
descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  po- 
etry. The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
problem  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  and 
nas  occasioned  as  much  doubt  and  controversy 
as  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by  Alphonso  has 
created  in  modem  Ilaly.  His  death  happened 
in  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  exile, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Be- 
fore his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
ashes  might  be  carried  to  Rome,  lest  his  shade 
should  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
gion, for  which,  during  life,  he  had  felt  such 
horror.  Even  this  desire,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.  His  booes  were  buried  in  the 
Scythian  soil,  and  the  Qetae  erected  to  him  a 
monument  near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn. 
This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
brated anobscure  comer  of  the  world  which 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  great- 
est pan  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining.  His 
MeUmorpkous^  in  15  books,  are  extremely  cu- 
•  nous,  oh  account  of  the  many  different  mytho- 
logical facts  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
In  composing  this,  the  poet  was  more  indebted 
to  the  then  existing  traditions,  and  to  the  theog- 
ony  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagination.  His  FatH  were  divided  iqto 
IS  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
in  the  .zodiac ;  bat  of  these,  six  have  perished, 


and  the  leaned  world  have  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  so 
much  lig[ht  upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His 
THstia^  which  are  divided  into  five  boola,  con- 
tain much  elegance  and  sofbiess  of  expression, 
as  also  his  Elegies  on  different  subiects.  The 
iirrou2e<are nervous, spirited,  and  diffuse*,  the 
poetry  is  excellent,  the  language  varied,  but 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indel- 
icate, a  fault  which  is  common  in  his  composi- 
tions. His  three  books  of  Amomm^  and  the 
same  number  de  Arte  Amandij  with  the  other 
de  Remedio  AmariSf  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions ; 
but  the  doctrine-  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 

Ssrous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as 
ey  seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrapt  the  heart, 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  morality. 
His  JbUj  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Callimachus  of  the  same  name,  is  a  satirical 
performance.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant 
some  fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among 
these  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medea.  It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  his  poetry,  after 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivaci^  which  we  admire  in  his  other 
compositions.  His  FasH  are  perhaps  the  b^ 
written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we  may 
fairly  rank  his  love-verses,  his  Beroides,  and 
after  all,  his  Metamorphoses^  which  were  not 
totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him  into 
banishment.  His  EpisUesfrom  Pontus  are  the 
language  of  an  abject  ana  pusillanimous  flat- 
terer. Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the  last 
alone  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection. 
He  had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown;  and  she  herself  became 
mother  of  two  children  by  two  husbands.  The 
best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those  of  Bur- 
man,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1737:  of  L.  Bat.  167(1, 
in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  lano.  4  vols.  1713. 
Ovid.  Trist.  3  and  4,  Ac.—Paterc.  2.^Martial, 

3  and  8. II.  A  man  who  accompanied  his 

friend  Caesonius  when  banished  flrom  Rome  by 
Nero.    JlHifitaZ.  7,  ep.  43. 

Oxidates,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condemn- 
ed to  death.  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  time  after  made  him  governor  of  Media. 
He  became  oppressive  and  was  removed.  Owrt. 
8,  c.  3jl.9,  C.8. 

OxYLDs,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclidss  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Paiu.  5,  c.  4. 

OzocjB.     Vid.  Part  I. 

P. 

Pacatianus,  (Titus  Julius,)  a  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror of  Gaul  about  tne  latter  pan  of  Philip's 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.  D.  349, 
and  put  to  death,  &c. 

Paconius,  M.  a  stoic  philosopher.  He  was 
banished  from  Italy  by  Nero,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
indifference.    ArrUm.  1,  c.  1. 

Pao5ru8,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassus, 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
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primier.  HetookSynaftoiiitlie]U«iaii8,aBd 

sopported  the  rq>ublican  party  of  Pompey,  and 
or  the  murderers  of  Julias  Csesar.  ae  was 
killed  in  a  battle  by  Ventidius  Bassus,  B.  C. 
99,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  that  Crassos 
had  been  defeated.  Flor.  4,  c  9.—Horat.  3, 
od.  6,  V.  9. 

PicTTAS,  a  Lydian,  entrusted  with  the  caie  of 
the  treasures  of  Croesus  at  Sardes.  The  im- 
mense riches  which  he  could  command  cor- 
rupted him,  and,  to  make  himself  independent, 
he  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight 
He  retired  to  Cumaa  and  afterwards  to  LedBos, 
where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyras. 
aerod4ft.  1,  c.  154,  due.— Pans,  2,  c  36. 

FIcGyius,  M.  a  native  of  Brundusium,  son  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  distinguished 
himself  1^  his  skill  in  painting,  and  by  his  po- 
etical talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies, 
which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of  some 
of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  as  PeriboBa, 
Hermione,  Atalanta,  Ihone,  Teucer,  Antiope. 
&c.  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best-finished 
performance ;  the  style,  however,  though  rough, 
and  without  either  purity  or  elegance,  deserved 
the  commendation  of  Cicero  and  Cluintilian, 
who  perceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion frequently  beaming  through  the  clouds  of 
the  bartMLTity  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
poef,  in  his  old  age,  retired  to  Tarentum,  where 
ne  died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years  before 
Christ  Of  all  his  compositions,  about  437  scat^ 
tered  lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets.  Cic,  ik  Orat.  9,  ad  Heren.  %  c. 
97.— flSriK.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— Q«tfi«iZ,  10,  c.  I. 

PjsDAREiTTs,  a  SparUm.  who^  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  tne  300,  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition, Ac,  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rdoiced  that  300  men  better  than 
himself  could  oe  found  in  Sparta.  PiuL  in 
Lye. 

Pfnis,  Cmcarskf  the  husband  of  Arria. 
Vid.  Arria. 

Pal£phatd8,  I.  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher, whose  aee  is  uhknown.  He  wrote  5  books 
de  iitcredtbitmu.  of  which  only  the  first  re- 
mains, and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabu- 
lous and  mythological  traditions  by  historical 
fact^.  The  best  edition  of  Palaephatus  is  that 
of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lips,  1773. — ^IL 
An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  <hi 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

pALAMtPKB,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  ofNaupUus, 
king  of  EubcBa,  by  Clymcne.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Greek  "princes  who  were  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  to  bring  UlysSes  to  we  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition,  pretend- 
ed insanity ;  and  the  better  to  impose  upon  his 
friends,  used  to  harness  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley  into  the 
fbrrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  perceived  by 
Palamedes;  he  took  Telemachus,  whom  Pene- 
lope had  lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put 
him  before  the  plough  of  his  father.  ITlysses 
showed  that  he  was  not  insane  by  turning  the 
rtough  a  different  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
This  having  been  discovered,  Ulysses  was  obli- 
ged to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war:  but 
an  immortal  enmity  arose  between  Ulysses  and 
Palamedes.  The  king  oflthaca  resolved  to  take 


every  oppoitanity  to  dinicwi  hims  aad  iilmi  all 
his  expectations  were  irustnted,  he  kad  the 
meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his  servants,  and  ta 
make  him  dig  a  hole  in  his  master's  tent,  and 
there  conceal  a  large  sum  of  money.  Alter  this, 
Ulysses  forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characteis, 
which  king  Priam  was  supposed  to  have  aem  to 
Palamedes.  In  the  letter,  ue  Trojan  king  seem- 
ed to  entreat  Pakiaedes  to  deliver  into  his  hands 
the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the  eondiiiaa 
which  had  been  {mviously  agreed  wkmi  when 
he  received  the  money;  This  forged  leiier  was 
carried  by  means  of  Ulysses  before  the  princes 
of  the  Grecian  army.  Palamedes  was  smnraoa- 
ed,  and  he  made  tne  most  solemn  prmgstations 
of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  money 
that  was  discoveied  in  his  tent  served  only  to 
corrobovatetheaocusation.  He  was  found  giul^ 
by  all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  HomtrrB 
silent  upon  the  miserable  death  of  Palamedes; 
and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  report- 
ed by  some,  that  Ulysses  and  Dicimedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea,  as  he  was  fishing  en 
the  coast  Philostratus,  who  mentMOs  the  tra- 
gical story  above  rehOed,  adds  that  Achilks  and 
A  jax  burned  his  body  with  great  pomp  on  the 
seashore,  and  that  they  rwa&A  upon  it  a  small 
chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regolarlT  ofiered 
by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Ptdamedes  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier;  and,  aecotd- 
ing  to  some,  he  completed  die  alphabet  of  Cad- 
mus by  the  addition  of  the  four  letters,  9,  |,  x> 
^,  durmg  the  Trojan  war.  To  him  also  is  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  dice  and  back;ganunoB; 
and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  who  regnlai^ 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  balUe,  and  who 

S laced  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  exoted 
leir  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving^  them  a 
watchword.  Hi/gin.  fkb.  96,  106,  dec— J/«f- 
lod.  2,  Ac— JWHys  CrH,  9,  c  15.— Ootd.  3fel 
13;  V.  56  and  306.— Poiu.  1,  c  31.~JliM«L 
4,  V.  906.— PJitorfnrt.  v.  10,  c  &— £icr^pU.  » 
PhanUss.'^Miirtial.  13,  ep.  75.— Plw*.  7,  c.  56. 

PalIlia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  ^dess  Pales.  The  ceremooy 
consisted  in  bUmmg  hea|»  of  straw,  and  m  leap 
ing  over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  ofiered,  bat 
the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke  of 
horse's  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  beDy  of  his  mother 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the  a^es 
of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks  was 
also  made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphnr,  of  the 
olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rosemaiy. 
Offerings  of  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes 
of  millet,  were  afterwards  made  to  die  goddess. 
This  festival  was  observed  on  the  91st  of  April, 
and  it  was  during  the  celebration  that  Romulus 
first  began  to  build  his  city.  Some  call  this 
festival  Parilia  guad  a  pariendo,  because  the 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  the  divinity  finr  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  fiocks.  Ovid.  Jlft<.'l4,  v.  774. 
—F\ist.  4,  V.  791,  Ac.  1.  6,  v.  957.— Pr*^efl.  4, 
el.  1,  V.  19.— TUma.  9,  el.  5,  v.  87. 

PALTNt^us,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
iEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  bis  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  the 
seashore  near  Velia,  where  the  cmel  inhahii- 
ants  of  the  place  murdered  him  to  oblaia  his 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  unboried  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  as,  according  to  the  religion  of  tha 
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ancleDt  Romans,  no  person  was  snfiered  to  cross 
the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred  years  were 
elapsed  if  his  remains  had  not  been  decently 
buried,  we  find  ^neas,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
fernal regions,  speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  as- 
suring him  that,  though  iiis  bones  were  deprived 
of  a  funeral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body  was 
exposed  should  soon  De  adorned  with  a  monu- 
ment, and  bear  his  name ;  and  accordingly  a 
promontory  was  called  Palinurus,  now  Pali- 
nuro.  Virg.  uEn.  3,  v.  613,  1.  5,  v.  840,  &c  I. 
6,  V.  ZiL—Ovid.  de  R^m.  577.— iMWa.  3,  c.  4, 
^StraJb.-^Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  28.  . 

Palladss,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious  pa- 
rents, who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Tbebans  of  Egypt  It  was  required  that  they 
should  prostitute  themselves,  and  ailerwaids 
they  were  permitted  to  marry.    St/rab.  17. 

Palladium.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Palladios,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  treatise 
on  fevers  was  edited  8vo.  L,  Bai.  174^5. 

Pallas,  {atUis,)  I.  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  JEneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Turnus,  the  king  of  the  Rutoli, 
after  he  had  made  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my.    Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  104,  &c. II.  One  of 

the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin ;  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.     ApoUod.  3,  c.   13. III.  A 

fVeedman  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power 
and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the 
emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Nero  forgot  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
alter  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he 
might  make  himself  master  of  his  great  riches, 
A.  D.  61.     TacU.  13,  Ann.  c.  53. 

Pamphilus,  a  celeorated  painter  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above 
his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  literature. 
He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Si- 
cyon,  and  he  made  a  law  whidi  was  oraerved 
not  only  in  Sicy;on,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  pamting. 
Apelles  was  one  or  his  pupils.    Diog. 

Pamphos^  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Hesiod's  age. 

pAMPHYia,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
Thu  history,  much  commended  by  the  ancients, 
is  lost. 

Favstivb.  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some  time, 
of  which  he  refased  to  become  a  citizen,  observ- 
ing, that  a  good  and  honest  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  country.  He  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  reckoned  among  his  pupils  I^lius 
and  Sciplo  the  second  Africanus.  The  latter 
he  attended  in  his  expeditions.  To  tbe  inter- 
est of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  enjoy- 
ed. Panaetius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
man,  the  merit  of  i^bich  can  be  ascertained  fW>m 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 
€i£.  in  offie.  de  Div.  1.    /»  Acad.  8,  c.  3,  di  N. 

D.  a,  c.  46.^ 11.  A  tyrant  of  Leontini  in  Si- 

eOv.B.C.  613.    Pdliiften.Ji. 
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Panatbkn AA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Minenrt, 
the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were  first  insii* 
tuted  by  Erichtheus  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
Athenaa;  but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  and  cdv 
serv^  by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which  he  had 
united  into  one,  and  from  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals received  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman  Q^vnguoMa^ 
as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name  among  the 
Latins.  In  the  first  year  of  the  institotion 
they  were  observed  only  during  one  day,  but  a^ 
terwards  the  time  was  prolonged.  The  festivals 
were  two ;  th€  great  Panathenaa^  (juya^^a^) 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year,  beginniug 
ont  he  23d  of  the  month  called  BecaUnnStam^  or 
7th  of  July ;  ftnd  the  lesser  Panaihenaaj  (/im^,) 
which  were  kept  every  3d  year,  or  rather  an- 
nuallv,  beginning  on  the  31st  or  30th  of  the 
month  called  T^rcreft^n,  corresponding  to  the 
5th  or  6th  dav  of  the  month  of  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games,  conduct- 
ed by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in  office. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  was  a  race 
with  torches,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  after* 
wards  on  horseback,  contended.  The  second 
combat  exhibited  a  trial  of  strength  and  bodily 
dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musical  contention, 
first  instituted  by  Pericles.  Phrynis  of  Mity- 
lene  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  victory  by 
playing  upon  the  harp.  There  were,  besides, 
other  musical  instruments,  on  which  they  play- 
ed in  conceit,  such  as  flutes,  &c  The  poets 
contended  in  four  plavs,  called  from  their  num- 
ber rcrpaXoyta.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
There  was  also  at  Sanimn  an  imitation  of  a 
naval-fight.  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  these  eameswas  rewarded  with  a  vessel 
of  oil,  which  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was  imlaw- 
ful  for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com- 
modity. The  conqueror  also  received  a  crown 
of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Aca^ 
demus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called 
^o^iai,  from  jiopoSf  deaihtin  remembrance  of  tbe 
tragical  endof  Hallirhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  ^ven  the  victorv  to 
Minerva  in  preference  to  his  father,  wheii  these 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  de^ 
rived  from  fuywf ,  a  vart^  because  these  olives 
were  given  by  contribution  by  all  such  as  attend- 
ed at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  dance, 
called  PyrrHchia^  performed  by  young  boys  in 
armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thus  ex- 

Sressed  ner  triumph  over  the  vanqulshedTitans. 
Kadiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athens 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  During  the 
celebration,  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  died  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed, 
he  was  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  games.  After  these  things, 
a  sumptuous  sacrifice  wa<;  offered,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  comributed 
an  ox,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en- 
tertainment for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  fh)m  the  sacrifice.  In  the  great- 
er festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity  and 
magniflcence.  Others  were  also  added,  pojrticiir 
539 
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briy  theprooesoioii,  in  which  Minerva's  saered 
wnrXf,  or  garmaU,  was  carried.  This  gai^ 
ment  was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins, 
called  tpY^nmi,  from  ipyar,  work.  They  were 
saperintended  by  two  ot  the  appn^p^if  or  young 
vireins,  not  above  seventeen  years  of  age  nor 
nnder  eleven,  whose  garments  were  white,  and 
•et  off  with  ornaments  of  gold.  Minerva's  pep- 
hu,  was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves,  and 
embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  were  described 
the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  particularly 
her  victories  over  the  giants.  The  exploits  of 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were  also  represent- 
ed there,  and  from  that  circumstance  men  of 
courage  and  bravery  are  said  to  be  a{i«c  mrXov, 
worthy  to  be  ponrtrayed  in  Minerva's  saored 

Srment.  In  the  procession  of  the  vepliu  the 
lowing  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the 
€eranucuSf  without  the  city,  there  was  an  engine 
built  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  ship,  upon  which  Miner- 
va's garment  was  hung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted,  not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  sun- 
posed,  but  by  subterraneous  machines,  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to 
the  citadel,  where  the  peplus  was  placed  upon 
Minerva's  statue,  which  was  laid  upon  a  oed 
woven  or  strewed  with  flowers,  which  was  call- 
ed wXmic.  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  everv  sex 
and  quali^,  attended  the  procession,  which  was 
led  bv  old  men  and  women,  carrying  olive 
brancnes  in  their  hands;  from  which  reason 
they  were  called  OaXXo^oJmi,  beartrM  of  green 
Roughs,  Next  followed  men  c^  full  age,  with 
shidds  and  spears.  Thev  were  attended  by  the 
furoimt,  or  foreigners^  wno  carried  small  Boats 
as  a  token  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that 
account  were  called  ara^ir^opoi,  boat-dearers. 
After  them  came  the  women,  attended  by  the 
wives  of  the  foreigners,  called  v^ia^opei,  because 
they  earried  waier-iwts.  Next  to  these  came 
▼onng  men  crowned  with  millel«  and  singing 
]i]nans  to  the  goddess,  and  after  them  followed 
select  vinpns  of  the  noblest  families,  called 
Maifiifop9i,basket^bearers^  because  they  carried 
baskets,  in  which  were  certain  things  necessary 
for  the  celebration,  with  whatever  utensils  were 
also  requisite.  These  several  necessaries  were 
generallv  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  mana- 
ger of  the  festival,  called  ap^t^'upof}  who  d»- 
tribnted  them  when  occasion  offered.  The  vir- 
gins were  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the  for- 
eigners, who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats, 
fW>m  which  they  were  named  iJi^pi^^c,  seat- 
earners.  The  bovs,  called  irtSafunt^  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coats  gen- 
erally worn  at  processions.  The  necessaries 
for  this  and  every  other  festival  were  prepared 
in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  purpose,  be- 
tween the  Pirsean  gate  and  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res. The  management  and  the  care  of  the  w  hole 
was  intrusted  to  the  M^o^»X«r<r,  or  people  em- 
ployed in  seeing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ])rop- 
erly  observed.  It  was  also  usual  to  set  all  prison- 
ers at  liberty,  and  to  present  golden  crowns  to 
such  as  haid  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Some  persons  were  also  chosen  to  sing  some  of 
Homer's  poems,  a  custom  which  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus. 
It  was  also  customary  in  this  festival,  and  every 
other  quinquennial  festival,  to  pray  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Platseans,  whose  services  had  oeen 
80  ooospicaoas  at  the   battle  of  Marathon. 


PkUin  T%tt.^Pau$  Arc  9l— .^EluMi^  F.  A  8, 
c.  2.-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. 

PANDAauB.  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted  the 
Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  Greeks.  He 
went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and  there- 
fore he  generally  fought  on  fooL  He  broke  the 
truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded  MenelaQ> 
and  Diomedes,  and  showed  himself  brave  and 
unusually  courageous.  He  was  at  last  killed 
by  Diomedes ;  and  iEneas,  who  then  carried 
mm  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting  to  revenue 
his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the  nand  of.  the 
furious  enemy.  Diclys  Cret.  2,  t.  3S. — B^mtf. 
Jl.  2  and  b^Hygin.  fab.  112.— Fir^.  jEn.  5, 
V.  4Bb.^Sirab.  IA.—Servius.  in  ioca.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

PANniA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  established  by 
Pandion,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  (ff 
because  ii  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jnpiter, 
who  can  ra  itwra  ^lycvccv,  move  and  turn  oB 
(kings  as  he  pleases.  Some  sappose  thai  it 
concerned  the  nooon,  because  it  aoes  varrm 
uvat,  move  inussamUy,  by  showing  itself  day 
and  nifht,  rather  than  the  sun,  which  never  ap- 
pears out  in  the  day4ime.  It  was  cclebraied 
after  the  Dionysia. 

Panopion,  a  Roman,  saved  from  deatli  by  the 
uncommon  fidelity  of  his  servanL  "WlieB  the 
«.ssafflins  came  to  murder  him,  as  being  pro- 
scribed, the  servant  exchanged  clothes  with  hx» 
master,  and  let  him  escape  by  a  back  door. 
He  afterwards  went  into  his  master's  bed,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  killed,  as  if  Psanopicn 
himself.     Vol.  Max. 

VAVBk^  (C.  Vibius,)  a  Roman  coasol,  who, 
with  A.  Hinius,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  advised  young  Octavios  to 
unite  his  interest  with  that  of  Ajitonj,  if  be 
wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Jolios  Caesar; 
and  from  bis  friendly  advice  soon  after  rose  the 
celebrated  second  triumvirate.  Some  suppose 
that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by  Octavios  him- 
self, or  through  nim,  by  the  physician  GUcon, 
who  poured  poison  into  the  wounds  of  his  pa- 
tient. Pansa  and  Hiitius  were  the  two  nst 
consuls  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief  ma- 
ffislrates  of  Rome  with  full  power.  The  an- 
tnority  of  the  consuls  afterwards  dwindled  into 
a  shadow.  PaUrc.  2,  c.  6.— Z>w.  46. — OriL 
Trist.  3,  el.  5.— Pint  ^  Affian. 

Pantalbon,  a  king  of  risa,  who  presided  it 
the  Olympic  games,  B.  C.  664,  after  exclodiof 
the  Eleans,  wno  on  that  account  expunged  the 
Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and  called  it  the  3d 
Anolymniad.  They  had  called,  for  the  saoM 
reason,  the  8th  the  1st  Anolympiad,becMisethe 
Pisseans  presided. 

Panthba,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection .  She  m 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  visit 
her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  the  power  of  her 
personal  charms.  She  killed  herself  on  the 
Dody  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  slain  is  a 
baUle,  &c.  Vid.  Abradates.  Xenopk.  Cyrepr- 
Suidas. 

Panthoidbs,  a  patronymic  of  Enphorbvs,Ti< 
son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  somediBtf 
called  by  that  name,  as  he  asserted  that  he  wtf 
Buphorbus  during  the  Trojan  war.  Herd.  1, 
od.  28,  V.  10.— Op«.  Ma.  15,  t.  161. — ^A 
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Spaftan  g^enl,  killed  hf  Pericles  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tanagra. 

PantIsis,  an  ancient  Greek,  uncle  to  the 
histoirian  Herodotus.  The  celebrated  Hercnies 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  fonians  in  another, 
and  was  nniyersalljr  esteemed.    AthetL  8. 

Papia  Lei,  iU  peregrinis^  by  Papius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by 

the  Julian  law. ^Another,  called  Papia  Pop- 

p€ML^  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes 
M.  Papius  Matitus  and  GL  Poppeeus  Seeun- 
dus,  wno  had  received  consular  power  from  the 
consul  for  six  months.  It  was  called  afterwards 
the  Julian  law.  Vid,  Julia  lex  tU  3Urikmdis 
&rdinilmi.  It  gave  the  patron  a  certain  right 
to  the  property  of  his  cuent,  if  he  had  left  a 
specified  sura  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not  three 
cnildren. 

PapiIndb,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He  was 
put  to  death. 

pAnAS,  an  earlv  Christian  writer,  who  first 
propagated  the  aoctrine  of  the  Milennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  fragments 
of  his. 

PapIrius,  I.  a  Roman,  from  ^hose  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  a  decree  was  made  which 
fort>ade  any  person  to  be  detained  in  fetters,  but 
only  for  a  crime  that  deserved  such  a  treatment, 
ana  only  till  the  criminal  had  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  laws  directed.  Creditors 
«lso  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  goods  and  not  the 

person  of  their  debtors.    lAv.  8,  c.  28. II. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  consul,  who  undertook  the 
defence  of  Opimius,  who  was  accused  of  con- 
demning and  putting  to  death  a  number  c^  citi- 
xens  on  mount  Aventins,  without  the  formali- 
ties of  a  trial.    His  client  was  acouitted. 

m.  Cursor,  a  man  who  first  erected  a  sundial 
in  the  temple  of  Q.airinus  at  Rome,  B.  C.  993 : 
from  which  time  Uie  days  began  to  be  divided 

into  hours. IV.  A  dictator,  who  ordered  his 

master  of  horse  to  be  put  to  death  because  he 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  without  his  consent  The  people  in- 
terfered and  the  dictator  pardoned  him.  Cursor 
made  war  against  the  Sabines,  and  conquered 
them,  and  also  triamphed  over  the  Samnites. 
His  great  severity  displeased  the  people.  He 
flourished  about  390  years  before  the  Christian 

era.    Liv.  9,  c.  14. V.  one  of  his  family, 

sumamed  PratextatuSf  from  an  action  of  his 
whilst  he  wore  the  prtdexta^  a  certain  gown  for 
young  men.  His  father  of  the  same  name,  car- 
ried him  to  the  senate-house,  where  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  then  in  debate  before 
the  senators.  The  mother  of  young  PapIrius 
wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate ; 
but  Papirius,  unwilling  to  oetray  the  secrets  of 
that  august  assemblv,  amused  the  mother  by 
tell  ins:  her  that  it  had  been  considered  whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic 
to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  than  two 
hnsbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papiriua 
was  alarmed,  and  she  commimicated  the  .<«cret 
to  the  other  Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  mor- 
row, they  iusemblcd  in  the  senate,  petitioning 
that  one  woman  might  have  two  husbuids,  ra- 
ther than  one  husband  two  wives.  The  sena- 
tors were  astoni^ed  at  this  petition,  but  young 


Papiriua  unraveUed  the  Irhole  mystery,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  made  a  law  among  tha 
senators  that  no  young  man  should  for  the  fu- 
ture be  introduced  into  the  senate-house,  excenc 
Papirius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  tul 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  cluldren  of 
all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators. 

Mdcrob.  Sat.  1,  c  6. VI.  Carbo,  a  friend  of 

Cinna  and  Marius.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  rendered  hun- 
self  odious  by  a  tyrannical  consulship,  and  after 
he  had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla.— —VII.  Ma- 
so,  a  consul,  who  conquered  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, and  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  prov- 
ince. At  his  return  to  Rome  he  refused  a 
triumph,  upon  which  he  introduced  a  triumphal 
procession,  and  walked  with  his  victorious  arm^ 
to  the  capitol,  wearing  a  crown  of  mvrtle  on  his 
head.  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  such  generals  as  were  reftised  a  triumph  by 

the  Roman  senate.     Vol,  Max,  3,  e.  6. ^The 

family  of  the  Papirii  were  patrician,  and  long 
distinguished  for  its  service  to  the  stale,  fi 
bore  tne  different  surnames  of  Cra»su$.  Cursor^ 
MugiUanuSf  Maso^  PraUxtaiui^  andf  P^fos, 
of  which  the  three  first  branches  beeame  the 
most  illustrious. 

Papiria  Lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  0. 
691.  It  required  that,  m  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  in  the  comiUa^  the  votes  should  be  given 
on  tablets. Another,  by  the  tribune  Papi- 
rius, which  enacted  that  no  person  should  con- 
secrate any  edifice,  place^  or  thing,  without  the 
consent  or  permission  of  the  people.  CU.  pro 
dofMf  50. Another,  A.  U.  C.  563,  to  dimin- 
ish the  weight  and  increase  the  value  of  the 

Roman  as. Another,  A.  U.  C.  421,  to  give 

the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  citizens  of  Acerm. 

Pappia  Lex  was  enacted  to  settle  the  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives  if  they  had  no  children. 

Another,  by  which  a  person  less  than  50 

years  old  could  hot  marry  another  of  60. 

PAHABTSToif,  a  tribunal  at  Athens^  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by  11 
judges.    Pans.  1,  c.  40. 

Pahalus,  I.  a  friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  as- 
sistance he  expelled  Dionysius. IL  A  son  oi 

Pericles.  His  premature  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  father.    Pint. 

Parentalia,  a  festival  annuallv  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  sacrifices  were  oflTered  and  ban- 
quets provided.  £neas  first  established  it. 
Ovid.  Fast.  9,  v.  544. 

Paris,  I.  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  des- 
tined, even  before  bis  birth,  to  become  the  ruin 
of  his  country ;  and  when  his  mother,  in  the 
first  month  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that 
she  should  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  set 
fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the 
calamities  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
imprudence  of  her  future  son,  and  which  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pre- 
vent so  great  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  child  as  soon 
as  bom.  The  slave  did  not  destrov  him,  but 
was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida,  where 
the  shef)herds  of  the  place  fonnd  him,  and  edu- 
cated him  as  their  own  son.  Some  attribute 
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fkt  preseirataoD  of  hlif  life,  before  he  wan  fonmd 
by  the  shepherds,  to  the  motherly  tenderaess  of 
a  8he4)ear  which  suckled  him.  Yoang  Pan% 
though  educated  amongshepherds  and  peasants, 
gave  early  prooft  of  courage  and  intrepidity ; 
and  fVom  his  care  in  protecting  the  flocks  of 
moonl  Idar  against  the  rapacity  of  the  wild 
beasts,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander 
{Mper  or  defender),  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  shepnerds,  and  his  graceful  countenance 
and  manlv  depoitment  recommended  him  to  the 
fiivour  01  (Enone,  a  nymph  of'  Ida,  whom  he 
■larried.  He  was  chosen  umpire  between  Ja- 
BO.  Minerva,  and  Venus ;  and  appointed  to  ad- 
judge the  pnse  of  beauty  to  the  fairest  of  the 
yoddeans.  Thegoddesses  appeared  before  their 
judge,  and  each  tried,  by  promises  and  entrea- 
ties, to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  in- 
fluence his  judgment  Juno  promised  him  a 
kingdom ;  Minenra,  military  glonr ;  and  Venus, 
the  fairest  woman  m  the  world  for  his  wife,  as 
Ovid  expresses  it.    Uereid.  17,  7. 118  :— 

Vnaque  ctim  regnvm ;  beUi  darei  alter  knidem  ; 
T)f%daridis  conjuz,  Dsrlia  dixUj  eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  andpro- 
mises,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  of  Pans  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew  upon 
the  judge  and  his  family  the  resentment  of  the 
two  other  goddesses.  Soon  after.  Pnam  propos- 
ed a  contest  among  his  sons  and  other  princes, 
and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one 
of  the  finest  bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  emissa- 
ries were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  veluctant- 
ly  yielded  it  up.  The  shephenl  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  again  this  fltvourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists  of  the  com- 
batants. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  ri- 
vals, Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus;  Cycnus,  son 
of  Neptune;  Polites,  Helenas,  and  Deiphobus, 
sons  of  Priam.  He  also-obtained  a  superiority 
over  Hector  himself.  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  soon  discovered  thai  he  was  her  broth- 
er, and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to  her  fh- 
ther  and  to  his  children.  Priam  acknowledged 
Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  of  the  alarming  dream 
which  bad  influenced  him  to  meditate  his  death, 
and  all  jealousy  ceased  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  sufier  himself  to  remain  in- 
active; he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing  t6 
redeem  Hesione,  nis  father's  sister,  whom  He^ 
cules  had  carried  away.  He  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Efelen,  who  had  married  Menelaus, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect ; 
but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and, 
while  the  husband  was  absent  in  Crete,  Paris 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  lo  fly 
to  Asia.  Upon  this,  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelaus.  PW.  T^oja,  Paris, 
meanwhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  peti- 
tions and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  sabjectF,  to  oppose 
the  enemy ;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was 
neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means. 
He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
bjured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  front  of  the  armv,  where  be  walk- 
ed before  like  a  conqueror,  tn  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at  the  persua- 


sion of  his  bralfaer  HectoTi  PixJs  Bant  haw  pcik 
ished,  had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  sttrfen  ub 
from  the  reaentment  of  his  adversary.  Hencr- 
erthelesB  wounded,  in  another  battle,  MadHh 
on,  Euryphilus,  and  Diomedes :  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  hit  ir- 
rows  the  great  Achilles.  Vid,  AekiUa.  The 
death  of  Paris  is  diflferently  related :  some  lop- 
pone  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  bj  oDtd 
the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  which  had  been  oooe 
in  the  poswsaion  of  Hercules,  and  that  whoi 
he  found  himaelf  languid  on  accoont  of  hit 
wounds,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  tbe 
feet  of  (Eaooe,  whom  he  had  basely  abudoB- 
ed,  and  if  ho,  in  the  years  of  his  obscority,  bid 
foretold  him  thai  he  would  solicit  her  aasistaiice 
in  his  dying  moments.  He  ezpirad  before  be 
came  into  the  presence  of  CBnone,  sad  the 
nymph,  stiU  mindful  of  their  former  loves,thRT 
herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  heiself  to 
the  heart.  According  lo  some  authors,  Pirij 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  H 
the  PeloponnesusJ>ut  he  was  driven  on  the  ooift 
of  Egypt,  where  Froteus,  who  was  king  of  the 
country,  detained  him.  and  when  he  heud  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Ida; 
of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at  his  court  and  per- 
mitted Paris  to  retire.  Vid,  Bden^  D»¥ 
Cret.  1,  3,  and  i.-'ApMod,  3,  c.  VL'-Bner. 
n.—Ovid.  Btraid.  5, 16,  and  17.-Q«»i.  d- 
lad,  10,  V.  ^SO.—Borai,  od.  Z.— Eurip.it 
fykig.-^afgik.  fab.  93  and  '273.—VifgJBn.  1, 
Ac— ^fiZum.  V,  H.  13,  c.  43.— Pmu.  iO,c.97. 
^Cic,  dt  DvC'^lAfce^r,  ^  Tzdz.  is  If- 
—XL  A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  w 
good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  dec.  7^ 
AMU.  13,  c  19,  Ac 

PAMONiDBi.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  m 
who  flourishea  about  506  years  Wore  Chris. 
He  was  son  of  Pyres  of  Elis,andthepBpila 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anazhnander,  accordjog  lo 
some.  He  maintained  that  there  were  anl/tvv 
elements,  fire  and  the  earth ;  and  he  tauglit  thai 
the  first  generation  of  men  was  prodncM  froffi 
the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the  eaithns 
round,  and  habitable  only  in  the  two  icmpenu 
zones,  and  that  it  was  su^nded  in  the  notre 
of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air, » 
that  all  bodies  lefl to  themselves  fell  m\^^ 
flice.  There  were,  as  he  suroosed,  onlytw 
sorts  of  philosophy ;  one  fouiuiea  on  reason,  aw 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  dig»ted  this  anp^ 
ular  sjrstem  in  verse,  of  which  a  few  fiif 
ments  remain.    Diog. 

Parm£nio,  a  celebrated  general  in  thcannifl 
of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king's  coofr 
dence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  Pf^f^tJ^ 
a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  WhenDaritis.n'? 
of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  all  the  coobwt 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Eophrai^/^" 
his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  w^^l^jlOOtt^ 
ents  of  gold,  Parmeniotook  occasion  tooteent 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  accepj  of  iw» 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander.  St  ««^ ' 
i«r«  / /^rwenw,  replied  the  coaqncrer.  i? 
friendship,  so  true  and  inviolable,  was  acnD- 
ced  to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  snspici»; 
and  Alexander,  who  had  too  eagerly  lisw^J 
to  a  light,  and  perhaps  a  false,  accusadoi,  J 
dered  Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be  put  to  drt"' 
as  if  guilty  of  treason  against  hispersoo.  ^ 
meaio  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,'*'^ 
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He  died  in  Uie  greatest  popalarity ;  and 
i  jadicioasly  obserFed,  that  Parmeaio 


3»L 

ithasbeen, 

obtained  many  yictoiies  without  Alexander, 
but  Alexander  not  one  without  Pnrmenio. 
Cwri,  7,  &c.— Pfo<  in  AUz. 

PABPHdRDS,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  colony,  built  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer 
his  native  city.    Strab,  14. — Pam,  7,  c.  3. 

PARRHienre,  L  a  famous  painter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about  415 
years  before  Christ.  He  acqnifed  himself  great 
reputation'by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than 
Chat  iu  which  he  alle^ricaUy  represented  the 
people  of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the 
clemency,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arro- 
gance, and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently 
characterized  that  celebrated  nation.  He  once 
entered  the  lists  against  Zetixis,  and  when  they 
had  produced  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds 
came  to  pick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the 
grapes  which. Zeuxis  had  painted.  Immedi- 
ately  Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeu- 
xis said  rewuveyawrcuirktU^ tM ipemaymeikt 
fMVHiting.  The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and 
Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  conquoc«d  by 
exclaiming,  ZeuaU  Has  dteewed  Hrds  ;  bui  Par" 
rkatiiu  has  dtcHved  2Stuxi$  kimaelf,  Parrha- 
sius grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
calling  himseli  the  long  of  painters.  Pka.  in 
Thes.  de  Poet.  wud^-^Paus.  I,  c.  28.— Plw.  35, 
v.  10.— £S^a<.  4,  od.  a—*— II.  A  son  of  Jupiter, 
or,  according  to  some,  of.  Mars,  by  a  nymph 
called  Philonomia. 

Parthbnub  and  Partbeioi,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  desperate  citizens  of  Spkrta.  During  the 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  absent  from 
their  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  it  was 
QiUawfiu  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  li  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Spar- 
ta before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia. 
This  long  absence  alarmed  the  LacedasoMmian 
women,  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spar- 
tans were  reminded  by  their  wiv^,  that  if  they 
continued  in  their  resolution,  the  state  must  at 
last  decay  for  want  of  citizens ;  and  when  they 
had  duly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empow- 
ered all  the  young  men  in  the  army,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  age,  and  who 
therefore  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return 
to  Sparta;  and,  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  all  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  state,  to  raise  a  future  generation.  It  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  children  that 
sprang  from  this  union  were  called  Parthenias, 
or  sons  of  virgtT^^,  (ira^wf.)  The  war  with 
Messenia  was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the 
Spartans  returned  victorious ;  but  the  cold  in- 
diffisrence  with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
Parthenie  was  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. They  joined  with  the  Helots,  and  it 
was  mutually  agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
massacre  was  to  be  done  at  a  general  assembly, 
and  the  signal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the 
air.  The  whole,  however,  was  discovered 
through  the  diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  the 
Helots ;  and  when  the  people  had  assembled, 
the  ParthenisB  discovered  that  all  was  known, 
t^  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
^should  throw  up  Uncap.  ThePartheniB, 


though  apprehensive  of  punishment,  waie  not 
visibly  treated  with  greater  severity  j  their  cap 
lamitous  condition  was  attentively  examined, 
and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy, 
and  awed  by  their  numbers,  permitted  them  to 
sail  for  Italy,  wUh  Phalantns,' their  ringleader, 
at  their  head.  They  settled  in  Magna  Or»cia> 
and  built  Tarentum,  about  707  years  before 
Christ.  Justin,  3,  c.  b.^Strab,  6.— Pmu.  in 
Loam.  Ac^Plut.  in  A^oph. 

PiRTiiENnrs,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  romance 
dis  Amotoriis  Afutionibns  has  been  edited  in 
18mo.  Basii.  1531. 

PiRTSATis,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnenon 
and  Cyrus  the  younger.  The  death  of  Cyrus, 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 
grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to 
her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned 
inhisial].  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wifb 
of  his  son  Aitaxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stretched  on  two  poles  before  ner  eyes, 
because  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the 
hand  and  the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties 
ofifended  Artaxerxes.  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon ;  but  they  were  soon 
after  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  tDl  the  time  of  her  death. 
PhU,  in  Art.—CUs. 

Passienus,  (Paulus,)  I.  a  Roman  kni^ht^ 
nephew  to  the  poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Plin.  ep.  6  and  9. II.  Crispus,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator,  but  more  as  the  hn»* 
band  of  Domitia  and  afterwards  of  Agnppina, 
Nero's  mother,  &c  7\icU  Ann.  6,  c.  90. 
'  PatbrcOlus,  I.  a  Roman,  whose  daughter, 
Snlpicia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 

at  Rome.    Plin,  7,  c.  35. It,  Velleius,  an 

historian.     Vid,  VeUeius. 

Patizithbs,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re^ 
sembled  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
&c.    Berodot.  3,  c.  61. 

PATR6cLua,one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  durin^^ 
the  Trojan  war,,  son  of  Mencelius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  called  Philomela,or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the  son  of 
Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  nis  vouth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned. 
He  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  kin^of  Phthia, 
where  he  Was  kindly  received,  and  where  he 
contracted  the  raa«!t  intimate  fWendship  with 
Achilles,  the  monarch's  son.  When  his  friend 
refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  had  been  oflended  by  Agamemnon,  Patro- 
clus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence 
was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  OreefcK 
But  at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear 
in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclus.  to- 
gether with  the  terror  which  the  sight  or  the 
arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Trojans,  and  oblisred  them 
to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  of'^the  city;  but 
Apollo,  who  had  interested  himself  for  the  Tro- 
jans, pliaced  himself  to  oppose  them,  and  Hector, 
at  the  instigation  of  tl^god,  dismouated  flrom 
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his  chariot  to  attack  him,  as  he  attempted  to 
strip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  slain. 
The  engagement  was  obstinate,  but  at  last  Pa- 
troclos  was  overpowered  by  the  valour  of  Hec- 
tor and  the  interposition  of  Apollo.  His  arms 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  H^- 
tor  would  have  severed  his  head  from  his  body 
had  not  Ajaz  and  Menelaus  intervened.  His 
body  was  at  last  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.  His  funeral  was  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Achilles 
sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  besides  four  of  their  horses  and  two  of 
his  dogs  -f  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
exhibition  of  fiineral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
querors were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles. 
The  death  of  Patrocius,  as  it  is  described  by 
Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events ;  Achilles  for- 
got his  resentment  against  Animemnon,  and 
entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerful!  v  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  or  the  Tro- 
jan armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken 
fh)m  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  patronymic 
of  Aetoridet  is  often  applied  to  Patroclus,  be- 
cause Actor  was  father  to  Menoetios.  Dtclys 
cm,  4,  Scc^Hamer.  H  9,  &c.^ApoUod.  3,  c. 
l3.^Efygin,  fab.  97  and  275.— Ovk  Met.  13, 
▼.273. 
Pauli,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio- 

Sibalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of 
e  pretorian  guards.  The  emperor  divorced 
her.  and  Paula  retired  to  solitude  and  obscurity 
with  composure. 

PiulIna,  I.  a  Roman  lady  who  married  Sa- 
tnminus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberi us.  Her  conjugal  peace  was 
disturbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir- 
tue by^a  young  man  named  Mundus,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  who  bad  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  the  priests 
of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  Anubis  wish- 
ed to  communicate  to  her  something  of  moment 
Satnrninus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  offered  to  bis  wife, 
and  the  temple  of  tsis  was  overturned  and 

Mundus  banished,  &c. .  Joseph.  A.  18,  c.  4. 

IL  The  wife  of  the  phUosopher  Seneca,  who 
attempted  to  kill  herself  when  Kero  had  or- 
dered her  husband  to  die.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, prevented  her,  and  she  lived  some  few 
days  after,  in  the  greatest  melancholy.  TacU. 
Ann.  I5j  c.  63,  &c. 

Paulinub  PoHPEins,  I.  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  begun  63  years 
before.     ThcU.  Ann.    13,    c.   SS.—Suetonitu. 

11.  A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 

mount  Atlas  with  «n  army.  He  wrote  a  histoiy 
of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which  is  lost.  Pau- 
Unus  also  distinguished  himself  in  Britain,  Slc. 
He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho  against  Vitellius. 
Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Paulot  jEmtlius,  I.  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
JEmylins  who  fell  at  Cannae,  was  celebrated  for 
his  victories,  and  received  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicus  from  his  conquest  oif  Macedonia.  In 
his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
against  the  Ligunans,  whom  he  totally  sub- 


jected.   His  appUcatioDS  for  a  secoiid  consul- 
ship proved  abortive  ;  bat  when  Perseus,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  a  ainst 
Rome,  the  abilities  of  Paulas  were  remembered, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  consalship  about 
the  6(Kh  year  of  his  age.    After  this  appoini- 
ment  be  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
soon  a  general  engagement  was   foagbt  ntar 
Pydna.    The  Romans  obtained   the  victory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  sub- 
jects.   In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  him- 
self master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  alter  the 
fugitive  monarch  was  brou^t  into  his  presence. 
Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fallen  enemy ;  bm 
when  he  had  gently  rebaked  him  for  his  temer- 
ity in  attacking  the  Romans,  he  had  addres^d 
himself  in  a  pathetic  qieech  to  the  officers  of  his 
army  who  surrounded  him,  and  feelingly  en- 
larged on  the  instabili^  of  fortune  and  vi- 
cissitude of  all  human  affairs.    VThen  he  hid 
finally  seUled  the   government  of  Macedonia 
with  ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  and  after 
he  had  sacked  TO  cities  of  Epirus,  and  divided 
the  booty  among  his  soldiers,  Paulas  returned 
to  Italy.    He  was  received  with  the  usual  ac- 
clamations, and  though  scgne  of  the  seditious 
soldiers^attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the^capitol.  yet  three  days  were  appointed 
to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  victories.     Perseus, 
with  his  wretched  family,  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror;  and  as  they  were  dragged 
throuffh  the  streets,  before  the  chariot  of  Paulus, 
they  drew  tears  of  compassion  fix>m  the  penpk. 
The  riches  which  the  Romans  derived  from  thii 
conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people  were 
freed  from  all  taxes  till  the  consulship  of  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa;  but  while  every  one  of  the  dr- 
izens  received  some  benefit  from  the  Tictoriesof 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  ap- 
propriated for  his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Mac?^ 
donian  treasures  except  the  library  of  Perseus 
In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards elected,  Paulus  behaved  with  die  greatest 
moderation,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  net 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  coa- 
fessed,  by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which 
they  hac^  sustained.    He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  family  of  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Af  ricanus.    He  had  also 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  c^ 
Cato,  and  the  other  iBlius  Tubero.     He  after- 
wards divorced  Papiria;  and  when  his  friend 
wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in  doing  so,  br 
observing  that  she  was  young  and  handiooK, 
and  that  she  had  made  him  father  of  a  fine 
family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  be 
then  wore  was  new  and  well-made,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  bat 
himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  him. 
He  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  tvo 
sons,  whose  sudden  death  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  most  engaging  view,  their  fatb^ 
philosophy  and  stoicism.    The  elder  of  the» 
sons  died  five  days  before  Paulus  triumphed 
over  Perseus,  and  the, other,  three  days  after tbe 
public  procession.    This  domestic  calamity  did 
not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  conqueror;  Tet 
before  he  retired  to  a  private  station,  he  b«- 
rangued  the  people,  and  in  mentioning  the  9!- 
verity  of  fortune  upon  his  fiunily ,  he  ezpresfcd 
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lus  wish  Uiat  tmrj  evil  inight  be  arerted  from 
the  republic  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
prosperity  of  an  individual.    PUU,  i»  vitd, — 

Uv,  43,  44,  Ac.—JiuHn,  33,  c.  1,  &c. II. 

Maximos.  Vid.MaxmusFytbius.'-'^lIhJEgi- 
neta,  a  Oreek  physician,  whose  work  was  eA- 

ited  apud  Aid.  fol.  1528. lY.  L.  iEmylius,  a 

consul,  who,  when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
and  recommended  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not  facing 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  advice  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  battle  of  Cannae,  so  glorious  to  An- 
nibal, and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  followed. 
Paulus  was  wounded ;  but  when  he  might  have 
esdaped  from  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a  horse 
eeneroasly  offered  by  one  of  his  officers,  he 
disdained  to  fly,  and  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.  HoriU.  od.  12,  v.  aS.—Z^f.  22,  c.  38. 
PAIW4M118, 1,  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  baule  of  Platsea  against 
the  Persians :  buMhe  haughtiness  of  his  behav- 
iour created  nim  many  enemies,  and  the  Athe- 
nians soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the  affiiirs 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
countrymen,  and  he  offered  to  betray  Greece  to 
the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  marnage,  as  the 
reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their 
monarch.  His  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
means  of  a  youth,  who  was  intrusted  with  his 
letters  to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go,  on  the 
recollection  that  such  as  bad  been  employed  in 
that  office  before  had  never  returned.  The 
letters  were  given  to  the  Ephoriof  Sparta,  and 
the  perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid  open.  He  fled  for 
safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  phice  screened  him  from  the  violence 
of  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  heaie  of  stones,  the  first  of  which 
was  carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival  and  solemn 
nmes  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only 
ireebom  Spartans  contended.  There  w&s  also 
an  oration  spoken  in  his  praise,  in  which  his 
actions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle 
of  Plataea  and  the  defeat  of  Mardcnius.  C,  Nep. 
in  vUd.-^PImi.  in  Arist.  4>  Tkem.'-Htrodi^. 

9. II.  Another,  at  the  court  of  King  Philip. 

He  was  grossly  and  unnaturally  abused  by  Atr 
talus,  one-of  the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he 
complained  of  the  injuries  he  had  received /the 
king  in  some  measure  disregarded  his  remon- 
strances. Thisincensed  Pausanias;  he  resolved 
to  revenge  himself,  and  stabbed  Philip  as  he  en- 
tered a  public  theatre.  After  this  bloody  acticm 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot, 
which  vraited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city. 
but  he  was  stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of 
a  vine,  and  fell  aown.  Attalus,  Perdiccas,  and 
other  friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  im- 
mediately fell  upon  him  and  despatched  him. 
Some  support  tnat  Pausanias  committed  this 
murder  at  the  in-stigaiionof  Olympias,  the  wife 
of  Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.  Diod.  1 6. 
-s/iwlMi.  9.^PhU.  Ml  Apofh. in.  A  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian,who  settled  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  I7D,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  ten 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  gives, 
with  great  precisioii  and  geographical  know- 


ledge, an  account  of  the  situation  of  its  diflferent 
cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  several  curios- 
ities which  they  contained.  He  has  also  inter- 
woven mythology  in  his  historical  account,  and 
introduced  many  fabulous  traditions  and  super- 
stitious stories.  In  each  book  the  author  treats 
of  a  separate  country,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
Messenia,  Elis,  &c.  Some  suppose  that  he  gave 
a  similar  description  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
There  was  another  Pausanias,  a  native  of  Ceesar 
rea  in  Cappadocia,  who  wrote  some  declama- 
tions, and  who  is  often  confounded  with  the  his- 
torian of  that  name.  The  best  edition  of  Pau- 
sanias is  that  of  Khunius,  fol.  lAvs.  1696.—— 
lY.  A  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
rysthenidse,  who  died  397  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of  « 
14years. 

Fausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting'of  his  mistress.  Glycere,  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  sitting  on  the  nound  and  making 
garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards 
by  Lucullus  for  two  talents^  received  the  name 
of  SUphBmoplocon,  Some  tune  after  the  death 
of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged  to  part 
with  the  pictures  they  possessed  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scauru^ 
the  Roman,  bought  them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  built  during  his  edileship.  Pausias 
lived  about  350  years  before  Christ  PZin.  35, 
c.  11. 

Pedius  Bl^sits,  I.  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Cyrene  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
iEscubipius.    He  was  condemned  under  Nero, 

&c.     Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  18. ^11.  A  nephew 

of  Julias  Caesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his 
legions  in  Gaul,  Ac. III.  Poplicola,  a  law- 
yer in  the  age  of  Horace.    His  fother  was  one 
of  J.  Caesars  heirs,  and  became  consul  with 
Augustus,  after  Pause's  death. 
Pelasoi.     Vid.  Part  I. 
Pblecs.     Vid.  Part  III 
pELdpfiiA.  a  festival  observed  by  the  people 
of  Elis  in  nonour  of  Pelops.    It  was  kept  in 
imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  ofajeelB 
of  worship. 

PeloptdaS,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 

son  of  Hippoclus.    He  was  descended  of  an 

illustrious  family^  and  was  remarkable  for  his 

immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed  with 

great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessiton.^. 

Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity,  but 

when  Epaminondas  had  refased  to  accept  his 

presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth 

and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoyn^ent  of  his 

friend's  conversation  and  of  his  poverty.  From 

their  friendship  and  intercourse  the  Thebans 

derived  the  most  considerable  advantages.  No 

sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta  prevailed  at 

Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 

I  independence  been  banished  from  the  city,  than 

1  Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 

I  iles,  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 

I  slavery.    His  plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and 

i  his  deliberations  were  slow.    Meanwhile  Epa- 

'  minondas,  who  had  been  left  by  the  tyrants  nX 

,  Thebes,  as  being  in  appearance  a  worthless  and 
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]ii8M|iiiilcant  philotopher,  uumated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven 
of  his  awociares,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
massacred  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  aiid  freed 
the  country  from  foreign  masters.  AAer  this 
snccessfol  enteipri8e,Pelopidas  was  unanimous- 
ly placed  at  the  nead  of  the  government ;  and  so 
confident  were  the  Tbebans  of  his  abilities  as  a 
general  and  a  magistrate,  that  they  successively 
re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the  honourable 
office  of  governor  of  Boeolia.  Epaminondas 
sluured  with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  T  he- 
bans  were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Leoctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
carried  on  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander ;  but  his 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enemy's  camp  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  EpamiDondas  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  him,  and  he  was  killed,  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ob- 
tained the  victory,  B.  C  964  years.  Pelopidas 
is  admired  for  his  valour,  as  ne  never  engiiged 
an  enemy  without  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  with  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  the  glory  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  Plut.  <f> 
C.  JVIn,  in  vUcL^XiMapk.  Hist.  Q.^Diod.  15.— 

PsLOPONNmlcuM  Bbllum,  a  celebrated 
war,  which  cantinned  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitant  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  respective  allies.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are 
these:  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
readj  extended  over  Orcece,  and  it  had  procu- 
red Itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
when  the  Gorcyreans,  who  had  beep  planted  by 
a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their 
founders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  every  colony  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother-country.  The  Co- 
rinthians wished  to  punish  that  infidelity;  and 
when  the  people  of  cpidamus,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  bad  been  invaded  by  some 
of  the  barbarians  of  niyricum,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth  gladly  granted  to  the  Epidamnians  that 
assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicited  from 
the  Gorcyreans,  their  founders  and  theirpatrons. 
The  Gorcyreans  were  ofiended  at  the  mterfer- 
ence  of  Corinth  in  the  afiairs  of  their  colouy ; 
they  manned  a  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamniana  The  subseouent  conduct  of  the 
Gorcyreans,  and.  their  insolence  to  some  of  the 
Elians  who  had  fbmished  a  few  ships  to  the 
Corinthians,  provoked  thePeloponnesians,  and 
the  discontent  became  general.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, who  had  long  beheld  with  concern  and 
with  jealousy  the  ambitious  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, determined  to  snpport  the  cause  of  the 
Corinthians.  However,  before  they  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  an  embsRsy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danf^er  of  entering:  into  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  Spartans,  was  taken  as  a  deelara- 
tioB  of  war.  The  Spartans  were  supported  by 
all  the  republics  of  the  PelopoDncsns,  except 


Aigoa  and  part  of  Achaia,  bisidai  the  ptople  of 
Megara,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Leocaa,  Ani>* 
bracia,  and  Anactorium.  The  Piatasana  the 
Lesbians,  Carians,  Chians,  Mesaenians,  Acer- 
nanians,  Zacynthians,  CoicyieanSyDorians,  and 
Thracians,  were  the  j(hen<is  of  the  Atheniins, 
with  all  the  Cydadca  except  Eubsa.  Sanus, 
Meios,  and  Theia.  The  first  blow  had  akeady 
been  struck,  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  an  attempt 
of  the  BoBotians  to  surprise  Platasa ;  and  there- 
fore Archidamus  long  of  Sparta,  who  had  in 
vain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  ca- 
tered Attica,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword.  Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  in 
the  field ;  but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
set  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  ihe  ooa^of 
the  PdoponnesttB.  Megara  was  also  depopu- 
lated by  an  army  of  90,000  men ;  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded 
m  celebrating,  with  the  moslisokmn  pomp,  ihe 
fbnerals  of  such  as*  had  nobly  fallen  in  battia 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a  pes* 
tilence  which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
pubUc  calamity  was  still  heightened  by  the  ap- 

§  roach  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  on  the  bor- 
ers of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidavms  and 
in  Thrace.  The  pestilence  which  had  carried 
away  so  many  of^the  Athenians  proved  also 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  aboot  two  yean 
and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  following  years  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  events;  bat, some  Ume 
after,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  invip 
ded  iBtolia,  where  his  arms  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  success.  He  also  fortified  Pyksin 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advin- 
tages  over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refhsed. 
The  fortune  of  war  soon  i^er  changed,  and 
the  LacedsBmonians,  under  the  prudent  condoet 
of  Brasidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  victorioos 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander ;  and  the  pacific  disposition  of  Niei«s 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens,  made  oTe^ 
tures  of  peace  and  universal  tranquillity.  Plis* 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wished  them 
to  be  accepted ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Corin- 
thians prevented  the  discontinnatian  of  the  war, 
and  thefvfore  hostilities  began  anew.  But  while 
war  was  carried  on  with  various  sueeess  in  dif- 
ferent pans  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  a  new  expedition ;  they  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Goiigias  of  Leontiom,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  AkAriades,  and  sent « 
fleet  of  90  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  stales 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.  416.  Syracu5ie  implored  the  aasistanee  oi 
Corinth,  and  Gylippns  was  sent  to  direct  her 
operations,  and  to  defend  her  againsr  the  power 
of  her  enemies.  After  a  campaign  of  two  yeeis 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens- were  toltlly 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  the 
destructive  siege  made  prisaners  of  war.  At- 
cibiades,  who  had  been  treated  with  craeltjrh^ 
his  countrymen,  and  who  had  for  sone  om 
naided  in  Sparta,  and  directed  her  allilaiy 
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flpentk»L  BOW  exacted  himaeif  to  deibat  the 
4iaa^  of  the  confedentfeg,  by  indacing  the 
Persieas  to  esponae  the  cause  of  his  comtry. 
The  Athenians  soon  alter  obtained  a  naval  yic- 
tory^and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeated 
by  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  beheld  with 
rapture  the  success  of  their  arms :  but  when 
their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades.  had  been 
ddfeated  and  destroyed,  near  Andros,  by  Lysan- 
der,  the  Lacednnonian  admiral,  they  showed 
their  diacontcnf  and  mortification  by  eagerly- 
listening  to  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  ffrate- 
fully  had  acknowled^  themaeives  indebted 
for  their  former  victories.  Alcibiades  was  dis- 
graced in  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 
manders were  rapointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  republic.  This  change  of 
admirals,  and  the  appointment  of  Callieratidas 
to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  oflice  had  expired 
with  the  year,  prodived  new  operatioBs.  The 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations 
decided  their  superiority  near  Arginons,  in  a 
naval  battle.  Callieratidas  was  killed,  and  the 
Lacedsmonians  conquered ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  oocasionea 
were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  oi  the  shiin  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  Lysander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
instead  of  Etecnicus,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  the  death  of  Callieratidas. 
The  snperioritjr  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  rendered  the  former  Inso- 
lent, proud,  and  negligent ;  and  when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  or  pursue  their  amusements  on 
the  seashore  at  iBgospotamos,  Lysander  at- 
tacked their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  complete. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  es- 
caped ;  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the  command 
of  Conco,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat  The  Athenian  prinoners  were  all  mas- 
sacred: and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquer- 
ors had  extended  their  dominion  over  the  states 
and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
formerly  acknowledged  the  power  of  Athens, 
they  returned  home  to  finish  the  war  b^  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital  of  Attica.  The  mege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported  with  firm- 
ness; and  the  first  Athenian  who  mentioned 
capitulation  to  his  countnrmen,  was  instantly 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  and  all  the  citizens  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  the  same  moment  would  tennmate 
their  independence  and  their  lives.  This  ani- 
mated language,  however,  was  not  long  con- 
tinued. During  four  months,  negociations  were 
carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the  ariatocrati- 
cal  pan  of  the  Athenians,  ana  at  last  it  was 
agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be  demol- 
ished, together  with  the  lon^  walls  which  join- 
ed them  to  the  citv ;  all  their  ships,  except  19, 
wiere  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy;  they  were 
to  resign  every  pretension  to  their  ancient  do- 
minions abroad ;  to  recall  from  banishment  all 
the  members  of  the  late  aristocracy:  to  follow 
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the  Spartans  in  war;  and,int]]iiaofpeaoB,  to 
firame  the  oonstitntioa  according  to  the  will  and 
the  prescriptions  of  their  Peloponnesian  coft- 
querorL  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
enemy  entered  the  harbour,  and  tookpossessian 
of  the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  immortal  victory  which  their  an- 
cestors had  obtained  over  the  Fersians,  about  76 
jrears  before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
walls  and  fortifications  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  around ;  and  the  conquerors  observedi 
that,  in  the  demolition -of  Athens,  succeeding 
ages  would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  fireedont 
The  day  was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the 
recitation  of  oneof  the  tras;edies  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  ban- 
ished firom  hec  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kin- 
dred sympathy  in  the  boeom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  momeuthad  likewise  reduced  to  misery  and 
servitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  which  was  once 
called  the  common  patroneaa  of  Greece  and  the 
sconive  of  Persia.  This  memorable  event  hap- 
pened about  4Dt  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  90  tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over 
the  government  0^  the  city.  Xei^  Cfrae.Bii$. 
■^PhU.  in.  Lyi.  P9r,  Aid,  Nie.  ^  Agas.-^IH' 
«d.-— 11,  Ac.-^Andoplum,^T%iU}ifd,^Piai0r-^ 
Arist,  Lifdas. — Jsoeraksj-^C,  N0p,  in  Im. 
Aldb.  Ac-^Cicinof.  1, 94. 

PfiMELOpa,  a  celebrated  pincess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriac^  with  Ulysses  waseel»- 
brated  about  the  same  time  that  Menelans  mar- 
ried Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her  lather,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  coon- 

S^  She  soon  after  becune  mother  of  Telem^ 
08,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  mat  reluc- 
tance firom  her  husband,  whom  the  dreeks  obli- 
ged to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Vid.  PaiamUn, 
She  was  soon  beset  bf  a  number  of  importuning 
suiters,  who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  hna- 
band  was  shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  not  longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  foiget 
his  loss,  and  nx  her  choice  and  affections  on  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received  their 
addresses  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  were, 
in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with  hopes 
and  promises,  and  declared  that  she  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finish- 
ed a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  employ- 
ed. The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  their  eager  expectations,  by  un- 
doing in  the  night  what  she  had  done  m  the 
daytime.  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Pendoptfs  im^,  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  however,  delivered  her  from  fears 
and  from  her  dangerous  suiters.  Penelope  is 
described  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
and  chastity ;  but  some  more  modem  writers  dis- 
pute her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  volaptuous  of  her 
sex.  After  the  return  of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe;  but  if 
we  believe  the  traditions  that  were  longpreserv- 
ed  at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wile 
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miigiiilfant  philntopher,  aaiiiiated  the  yoodyi 
of  ue  city,  aod  at  laat  Pelopidaa,  witli  eleven 
of  hifi  aflsociates,  entered  Thebes,  and  ea^iily 
BMBsacred  the  friends  of  the  tynmnj,  aiid  freed 
the  country  ftom  foreign  masters.  Alter  this 
aoceessfttl  enteipnue^Pelopidas  was  unanimous- 
ly placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  so 
CGDiident  were  the  Tbebans  of  his  abilities  as  a 
general  and  a  magistrate,  that  they  sacceaavely 
re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the  honourable 
office  of  governor  of  Boeotia.  Epaminondas 
shared  with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The- 
bans  were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
carried  on  againxt  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander ;  but  his 
impnidence  in  tnnting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enemy's  camp  nearly  proved  fiual  to  him. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  Epaninondas  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  him,  and  he  was  killed,  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ob- 
tained the  victory,  B.  C.  964  years.  Pelopidas 
is  admired  for  his  valour,  as  ne  never  engliged 
an  enemy  without  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  with  Pebipidas 
and  Epaininondas  the  glory  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Tbebans  rose  and  set.  PUU.  4r 
C.  AW».  tn  vUa.'^XBHOfk,  Bist,  G,—Diod,  15.— 

PsLOPOHKmlcini  Bklvom,  a  celebrated 
war,  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  reflective  allies.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  tnith  to  this  memorable  war  are 
these:  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
readj  extended  over  Gh-cece,  and  it  had  procu- 
red Itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
when  the  Gorcyreans,  who  had  beep  planted  by 
a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their 
founders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  every  colony  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother-country.  The  Co- 
rinthians wi«ied  to  punish  that  infidelity;  and 
when  the  people  of  cpidamus,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  some 
of  the  barbarians  of  Illyricum,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth gladly  granted  to  the  Epidaranians  that 
assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicited  fhnn 
the  Gorcyreans,  their  founders  and  theirpatrons. 
The  Gorcyreans  were  offended  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Corinth  in  the  affiiirs  of  their  colony ; 
they  manned  a  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamnians.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Gorcyreans,  and.  their  insolence  to  some  of  the 
Elians  who  had  furnished  a  few  ships  to  the 
Corinthians,  provoked  thePeloponnesians,  and 
the  discontent  became  (general.  The  Lacedee- 
monians,  who  had  long  beheld  with  concern  and 
with  jealousy  the  ambitions  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, determmed  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Corinthians.  However,  oefbre  they  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  an  embsRty  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  thedanf^er  of  enterin^r  into  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  Spartans,  was  taken  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Spartans  were  supported  by 
all  the  republics  of  the  Pelc^yoimcsiis,  except 
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Axgos  and  pan  of  Aflhak,  basidflB  the  people  of 
M^^ara,  B<B0Cia,  Phoda.  Locris,  Lencaa,  An* 
bracia,  and  Anactoriuaft.  The  Platwns.  the 
Lesbians,  Garians,  Ghiaas,  Measenians,  Acar- 
nanians,  Zacynthians,  CorcyieansJXirians,  and 
Thraciana,  were  the  friends  of  the  Aihenianf, 
with  all  the  Cydades.  except  EuboBa,  Sanns, 
Melos,  and  Then.  The  first  blow  hail  already 
been  struck.  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  an  nuempt 
of  the  BoBotians  to  surprise  Planea ;  aad  there- 
fore Archidamus  long  of  Sparta,  who  had  k 
vain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  en- 
tered Attica,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  €0,000 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword.    Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 

Svemraent,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  is 
5  field ;  but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sh^ 
set  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
the  Petoponnesns.  Megara  waa  also  depopu- 
lated by  an  anny  of  90,000  men ;  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  first  yw  of  the  war  was  caprlndfH 
m  celebrating,  with  the  mostM^eBin  ponp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as-  had  noUy  fidlen  in  battle. 
The  following  year  was  remarkaUe  ibr  a  pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  Athens,  and  whkh  de> 
stroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitaniB.  The 
public  calamity  was  still  heightened  fay  the  ap- 

S roach  of  the  Peloponnesian  amy  on  the  bor- 
ers of  Attica,  and  by  the  unanect^slixl  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epi^nros  aad 
in  Thrace.  The  nestilence  which  had  carried 
away  so  many  or  the  Athenians  proved  also 
fiiuaf  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  aboot  two  yeas 
and  six  months  alter  the  commencemem  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  following  yean  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  events;  bat,saaDie  tine 
after,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  inva- 
ded MuAWy  where  his  arms  were  attended  vitb 
the  greatest  auecess.  He  alao  fortified  Pyks  ia 
the  Peloponnesns,  and  gained  so  many  advan- 
tages over  the  confederates,  that  they  saed  ibr 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Atheos  refined. 
The  fortune  of  war  soon  after  changed,  aad 
the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  prudent  condnet 
of  Brasidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  mtiBf 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  Tiotorioas 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  deaih  of  their 
general,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  coai- 
mander;  and  the  pacific  disposition  ofNieias, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens,  made  ove^ 
tares  of  peace  and  universal  tranqnilljty.  P&- 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wished  thco 
to  be  accepted ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Coria- 
thiaas  prevent^  the  discontinuBtion  of  tlie  war, 
and  thetefore  hostilities  began  anew.  But  while 
war  was  carried  on  with  various  sneeess  in  & 
ferent  parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  a  new  expedition ;  they  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Goiigias  of  Leontinm,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Akibiades,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  90  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  siaies 
against  the  t3rrannical  power  of  Syracose,  B. 
C.  416.  Syracuse  implored  the  aisdstanee  a 
Corinth,  and  Gylippns  was  sent  to  direct  her 
operations,  and  to  defend  her  against  the  power 
of  her  enemies.  After  a  campaign  of  two  yean 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Adiens-were  total!? 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  tiie 
destructive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war.  AI- 
cibiades,  who  had  been  treated  with  cruelty  W 
his  countrymen,  and  who  had  for  aone  tuaie 
rtaided  in  Sparta,  and  diiccled  her  mtliiary 
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epenttena.  now  ezdvted  hainnif  to  ddbat  the 
des^ps  of  the  oonfedento,  by  indacing  the 
Persiuis  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  coontiy. 
The  Athenians  soon  alter  obtained  a  naval  vio 
tory^and  the  Peiqpoonesian  fleet  was  defeated 
liy  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  beheld  with 
rapture  the  success  of  their  arms :  but  when 
their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades.  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  near  Andros,  by  Lysan- 
der,  the  LdacedsBnionian  admiral,  they  showed 
their  discontent  and  mortification  by  eagerly 
listening  to  the  accusations  which  were  brooght 
against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  fftatfr- 
fuly  had  acknowled^  themsCjives  indebted 
for  their  former  victories.  Alcibiades  was  dis- 
graced in  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 
manders were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  repnbUc.  This  change  of 
admirals,  and  the  appointment  of  Callicratidas 
to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  office  had  expired 
with  the  year,  produced  new  opetatioiis.  The 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations 
decided  their  superiority  near  AmnosBB,  in  a 
naval  battle.  Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the 
Jjtcedmmonisns  conquered ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasioned 
were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
vrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Ath^iwns.  and  the  bodies  oi  the  shiin  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were 
aeeused  in  the  tumnltnoos  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  Lysander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pelopoonerian  forces, 
instead  of  Eteonicus,  who  Imd  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicratidas. 
The  snperioritfr  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  rendered  the  former  Inso- 
lent-proud, and  n^igent ;  and  when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indoloice,  or  pursue  their  amusements  on 
the  seashore  at  iBgospotamos,  Lysander  at- 
tacked their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  complete. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  es- 
caped ;  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the  command 
of  Conoo,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat  The  Aihenlan  prcioners  were  all  mas- 
Micred:  and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquer- 
ors haa  extended  their  dommionover  the  slates 
and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whieb 
formerly  acknowledged  the  power  of  Athens, 
they  returned  home  to  finish  the  war  by  the  re- 
daction of  the  capital  of  Attica.  The  mege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported  with  firm- 
ness; and  the  first  Athenian  who  mentioned 
capitnlation  to  his  conntnrmen,  was  instantly 
sacrificed  to  the  (Ury  and  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  and  all  the  citizens  unanimoixdy  de- 
clared, that  the  same  moment  would  termmate 
their  independence  and  their  lives.  This  ani- 
mated language,  however,  was  not  long  con- 
tinued. Daring  four  months,  negociations  were 
carried  on  with  the  Spartans  bv  the  anstocrati- 
cal  pan  of  the  Athenians,  ana  at  last  it  was 
agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be  demol- 
ished, together  with  the  loni?  walls  which  join- 
ed them  to  the  citv ;  all  their  ships,  except  19, 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy ;  they  were 
to  resign  every  pretension  to  their  ancient  do- 
minions abroad ;  to  recall  firom  banishment  all 
the  members  of  the  late  aristocracy:  to  follow 
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the  Spartans  in  war;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  tp 
firame  the  constitution  according  to  the  will  and 
the  prescriptions  of  their  Peloponnesian  con- 
querors. The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
enemy  entered  the  harbour,  and  tookpossessian 
of  the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
veiaary  of  the  immortal  victory  which  their  an- 
oeslois  had  obtained  over  the  Fersians,  about  76 
years  before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
walls  and  fortiiicati<Mis  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ff round;  and  the  conquerors  observedi 
that,  in  tne  demolition* of  Athens,  succeeding 
ages  would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom. 
The  day  was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the 
recitation  of  one  of  the  tras;edies  of  Eunpides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  reduced  to  misery^  and  ban- 
ished flrom  hec  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kin- 
dred sympathy  in  the  boeom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment^Mtd  likewise  reduced  to  misery  and 
servitude  the  cental  of  Attica,  which  was  once 
called  the  common  patroness  of  Greece  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia.  This  memorable  event  hap- 
pened about  40i  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  90  tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over 
the  government  pf  the  city.  Xn^.  Orac.Bii$. 
"PhU.  ia.  Lf*,  Pw,  AlcA.  Nie.  <^  Ages.-^IH' 
«d.— 11,  dec— Ariiidftofi.— 7Tkk:yii.— P^ole.— 
Arist,  Lmu.-^isocratti.—C,  N0p,  in  iMi, 
Aldb^Ac-^Ciainof.  1,91 

PiBiBLdpa,  a  celebiated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
oflmaca*  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was  eel»- 
brated  about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus  maN 
ried  Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  coun- 

S^  She  soon  after  becune  mother  of  Telenu^ 
as,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  great  reluc- 
tance fhmi  her  husband,  whom  the  Gfreeks  obli- 
ged to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Vid,  PaiamUn, 
She  was  soon  beset  fa^  a  number  of  importuning 
suiters,  who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  hn»- 
band  was  shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  not  longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  foiget 
his  loss,  and  nx  her  choice  and  affecuons  on  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received  their 
addresses  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  but  aashe 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  were, 
in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with  hopes 
and  promises,  and  declared  that  she  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finish^ 
ed  a  pijfce  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  employ- 
ed. The  work  was  done  in  a  dihitory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  their  eager  expectations,  by  un- 
doing in  the  night  what  she  had  done  m  the 
daytime.  This  artiflce  of  Penelope  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  P^mlopifs  weft,  which  is 
uifplied  to  whatever  hibour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twen^  years,  however,  delivered  her fVom  fears 
and  m>m  her  dangerous  suiters.  Penelope  is 
described  by  Hooier  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
and  chastity ;  but  some  more  modem  writers  dis- 
pute her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  volaptnoas  of  her 
sex.  After  the  return  of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe;  but  if 
we  believe  the  traditions  that  were  longpreserv- 
ed  at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife 
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Ibr  her  tneoBtiiieBee  dming  his  abM&oe,  and 
Pai«lopeiledto  Spiiita,  andafterwrnrdslD  Man- 
tmttit  where  she  died  and  was  baried.  After 
the  death  of  Ulysses,  accordiag  to  Hyginns,  she 
married  Teiegonos,  her  husband's  son  by  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minenra.  Some  say  that 
her  original  name  was  Amea,  or  Amirace,  and 
that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  some  river 
birds,  called  penelopes,  haa  saved  her  from  the  ' 
waves  of  the  sea  when  her  father  had  exposed 
her.  Icarins  had  attempted  to  destroy  her,  be- 
cause the  oracles  had  totd  him  that  his  daughter 
by  Periboea  would  be  the  most  dissolute  of  her 
sex  and  a  disgrace  to  her  family.  ApoUad.  3,  c. 
10.— Paitf.  3,  c.  XSL^Bomer.  11.  4^  Od.^Ovid. 
Heroid.  1.  Md.^AHMU.  BiU.  anim.  S.Sff- 
gin.  fab.  197.— Aruf^pA.  in  Avib.-^Plin.  37. 

PsNTBiLDs,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  iBgysthus,  who  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Arffoa.  Ue  was 
driven  some  time  after  from  his  throne  by  the 
Heraclidse.and  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and  thence 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Paus.  5. 
c.  4.—Strab.  IS.^PaUrc.  1,  c.  1. 

PBNTBTLin,  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  assisted 
Xerxes  with  IS  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  he  communieated  many  im- 
portant thingi  concerning  the  situatioD  of  the 
Persians,  dec.    BurodU.  7,  c.  195. 

PnsiocAS,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Biacedonia, 
B.  C.  799,  was  descended  ftom  Temenus.  He 
increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  showed  his  son  Argeus 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told  him  that 
aa  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and  suo- 
cesBon  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid  in 
the  same  grave^loni^  would  the  crown  remain 
in  the  family.  These  miunctions  were  observed 
till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  was  buried  out 
of  Macedonia.  Berodat.  7  and  %.-^Jnstin.  7.  c.  9. 
——II.  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Alex- 
ander. He  reigned  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  assistnl  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Athens.  He  behaved  with  great  coui^ge  on  the 
throne,  and  died  B.C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  a[ 
giorv  and  independence,  during  which  he  bad 
subdued  some  of  his  barbarian  neighbours.— 
III.  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sup- 
ported on  his  throne  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian, 
asainst  the  intrusions  of  Pansanias.  He  was 
killed  in  a  war  against  the  lUvrians,  B.  C.  360. 
JiuUn.  7,  Ac. -t  V.  One  of  the  friends  and  fa- 
vourites of  Alexander  the  Great  At  the  king's 
death  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute ;  and 
the  ring  which  be  had  received  from  the  band  ai 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  favour  bin  pretenfdons.  The  better  to  support 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  strengthened  him- 
self by  making  a  league  with  Eumenes.  His 
ambitious  views  were  easily  discovered  by  Anti- 
gonus  and  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der, who  all  wished,  like  Perdiccas,  to  succeed 
to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy, 
leagued  with  Antigonns  ai^inst  him,  and  after 
much  bloodshed  on  both  mdes,  Perdiccas  was 
totall]^  ruined,  and  at  last  assassinated  in  his 
tent  in  Egypt,  bv  his  own  officers,  about  381 
years  before  the  (Christian  era.  PUU.  in  Alex. 
-^Diod.  17  and  IS.—CuH.  10.— C.  Nep.  Enm. 
--JElian.  V.  H.  19. 
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PVBRinsyft  frvoorite  of  dM  cBpcnsr  Geoi- 
nodos.  He  is  described  by  aome  as  a  virtaofos 
and  impartial  magiatrale,  while  others  paint  him 
as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppreaeive  tyrant,  who 
committed  the  greatest  oarbaiities  to  enrich 
himself!  He  was  put  todeath  for  aqpiring  lo 
the  empire.    fhrMUM. 

Pebundbb,  I  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Cypsekis.  The  first  years  of  his  govemmeat 
were  mild  and  popular,biit  he  soon  lennit  to  be- 
come oppressive,  when  he  had  cananUed  the  ty- 
rant of  SiQily  about  the  sorest  way  of  ivigniag. 
He  was  not  only  cruel  to  his  nibjccts,  but  his 
family  also  were  objects  of  his  vengeance.  He 
committed  incest  with  his  mothei,  and  pat  to 
death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accasatMB. 
He  also  banished  his  son  Lycophioa  to  the 
island  of  Corcjrra,  because  the  youth  pitisd  and 
wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de- 
tested the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Periaadcr 
died  about  585  years  before  the  Chiistiaa  era,  ia 
his  80th  year ;  and  bv  the  meanness  of  his  flaPer- 
en  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  sercn  wise  men 
of  Greece.  Though  be  was  tyraitnical,  yet  he 
patronised  the  fine  arts ;  he  was  fond  of  peace, 
and  he  showed  himself  the  fhead  and  protedor 
of  genius  and  ci  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that 
a  man  ought  solenmly  to  keep  his  word,  bat  sot 
to  hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his 
interest.  He  said,  also,  that  not  only  crimes 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  also  every  wicked  aad 
corrum  thought.    Diog.  in  vOLr—AriM.  5,  P«- 

lU.—Pams.  % IL  A  tyrant  of  Ambndi, 

whom  some  rank  with  the  seven  wise  aien  of 
Greeee,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

PBRICI4BS,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family,  son 
of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  natn- 
rally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he  im- 
proved by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon,  of 
Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoraa  When  he  took  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  publie  affiurs,  be 
rendered  himself  popular  by  (moaing  CiniQa, 
who  was  the  fkvonrite  of  the  ncmibty ;  and,  u> 
remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  aad  the 
power  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  whtdi  the 
people  had  been  taught  for  mges  to  respect  and 
to  venerate.  He  ako  attacked  Cimon,  aad 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  oatradsoL 
Thucydides  also,  who  bad  succeeded  Cimon  ea 
his  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Per- 
icles remained  for  15  vears  the  scde  ministtr, 
and,  as  it  mav  be  said,  the  nbsc^te  sovereici&  oT 
a  republic  which  always  showed  itself  so  lesl- 
ous  of  its  liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so 
much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In  Us 
ministerial  capacity,  Pericles  did  not  enrich 
himself,  but  the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the 
object  of  his  administration^  He  made  war 
against  the  Lacedemonians,  and  restored  the 
temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocians, 
who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  that  honour- 
able trust.  Qe  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Si- 
cyonians  near  Nenupa,  and  waged  asuoeesslal 
war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  at  the  re^ 
quest  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Aspasia.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  by  his  ambi- 
tious views.  Vid.  PdopcnnesiMCiim  BeOutL 
But  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised  clamoais 
against  Pericles,  and  the  enraged  popolaee  st- 
tributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  and  condeomed 
him  to  pay  50  talents.    This  loss  of  popular  fih- 
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Tonr,  bjr  repsblkan  caprice,  dkl  not  so  much 
afect  rerieleB  as  the  recent  deaUi  of  all  his 
cJiiidrcn ;  and  when  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
vas  passed  bv,  he  was  again  restored  to  all  his  ' 
konours,  and,  if  possible,  invested  with  more  , 

Sower  and  more  authority  than  before;  but  the  | 
readful  pestilence  whicn  had  diminished  the  { 
number  of  his  family,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  j 
about  439  years  before  Christ,  in  his  70lh  year, ' 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady  which  ; 
robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens.  | 
Pericles  was  for  40  years  at  the  head  of  the  ad-  ; 
ministration,  2S  years  with  others  and  15  alone ; 
and  the  flounshmg  state  of  the  empire,  during 
his  government,  gave  occasion  to  the  Atheni- 
ans publicly  to  lament  his  loss,  and  to  venerate 
his  memory.    As  he  was  expiring,  and  seem- 
ingly sensek*ss,  his  friends  that  stood  around 
his  bed  expatiated  with  warmth  on  the  most 
glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the  victories 
which  he  had  won,  when  he  suddenly  interrupts 
ed  their  tears  and  ccmversation,  by  saying,  that  i 
in  mentioniag  the  exploits  that  he  had  acniev-  , 
ed,  and  which  were  common  to  him  with  all  | 
generals,  they  had  forgot  to  mention  a  circum- ; 
stance  which  reflected  far  greater  glory  upon  | 
him  as  a  minister,  asenera),  and  above  all,  as  a  j 
man.   It  Ls  says  hue,  that  not  a  citizen  in  Athens  | 
has  been  obUged  to  put  on  mourning  on  my  ac^  | 
count    The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with  ; 
his  eloquence  that  they  compared  it  to  thunder  > 
and  lighming,  and,  as  to  another  father  of  the 
gods,  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Olympian. 
Yet  great  and  venerable  as  this  character  may 
appear,  we  must  not  forget  the  ibllies  of  Peri- 
cles.   Pericles  lost  all  his  legitimate  children 
by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natural'  son  by 
his  own  name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law 
which  he  had  made  against  spurious  children, 
and  which  he  had  enforced  with  great  severity. 
This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten 
generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  and,  like  his  oollea^es, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
aAer  the  uafortDBflte  battle  of  ArginussB.  PavA. 
1,  c.  ^^Flmt.  m  in^-^-QMin^.  19,  c.  9.— 
€u.  de  OrtU.  Z.^jElian.  V.   H,  4,  c.  10.— 
Xenoph.  Hist.  Q.—TliMcyd, 

Pbrieo£tb8  Diontsius,  a  poet.  Vid,  Duh 
nysws. 

Perilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  F\ist.  3,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

PxarLLiTs,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  who 
made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to  put 
criminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and 
it  was  such  that  rheir  cries  were  like  the  roar- 
ing of  a  bull.  When  Perillus  gave  it  to  Pha- 
laris, the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
<he  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by  li^rht- 
ing  a  slow  fire  under  the  belly  of  the  bull.  Plin. 
34,  c.  S.^Otid.  in  art.  Am.  1,  v.  663,  in  tb.  439. 

PgRiPATRTfci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  Aristode.  They  received 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Pervpaion^  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
because  they  received  the  Y^ilosopher's  lectures 
as  xYieywdUcedy  {ftt^t^rowrti).  The  peripatetics 
acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
placed  their  iwmamm  Unum  not  in  the  pleasf 
tire  of  passive  sensation,  but  in  the  due  exer- 


cise of  the  motal  and  intellectQal  fheoUie* 
Cic.  Acad,  3,  Ac. 

PaaiPHEMUs,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece,  to 
whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Salamis,  by  order  of 
the  oracle. 

Pero,  or  Pehonb,  a  daughter  of  Cimon,  re- 
markable lor  her  fiUal  affection.  When  her  fa- 
ther had  been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judges 
had  condemned  him  to  starve,  she  su|:^rted 
his  life  by  giving  him  the  milk  of  her  breasts  as 
to  her  own  child.     Val.  Max,  5,  c.  4. 

Pbrola.  a  Roman,  who  meditated  the  death 
of  Hann^  in  Italy.  His  fiuher,  Pacuviua, 
dissuaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Cartha- 
ginian general. 

Perpbnna,  (M.)  L  a  Roman,  who  conquered 
Aristonicus  in  Asia, and  took  him  prisoner.  He 

died  B.  C.  130. II.  Another,  who  joined  the 

rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  by  Melellus,  and  some  time 
afier  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Serto- 
rius, whom  he  had  invited  u>  his  house.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.    PUti.  in  Seri.-^PaUrc,  3, 

c.  30. IIL  A  Qreek  who  obtained  the  'caOf 

sul^iip  at  Rome.     Vol.  Mai.  3.  c.  4. 

Perseus,  or  Perses,  a  son  ot  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himsel  f  like  his 
father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when 
he  haa  madesufficienlpreparations,  he  declared 
war  against  them.  When  Paulus  was  appoints 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his  inferiority  by 
his  imprudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who 
recommended  a  general  engagement,and  drawn 
up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  168. 
he  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause,  and 
by  flying  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  he  left 
the  enemy  masters  of  the  field.  From  Pydna, 
Perseus  flew  to  Samothrace^  but  he  was  sochi 
discovered  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  eonqueror, 
where  the  meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed 
him  to  ridicule,  and  not  to  mercy.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  viewing  in 
thfeir  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  monarch 
who  had  onee  defeated  their  armies,  and  spread 
alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  greatness  of  his  mili- 
tary preparations  and  by  his  bold  undertakings. 
Perseus  died  in  prison,or,  according  to  some,  ne 
waff  put  to  a  shameful  death  the  first  year  of  his 
captivity.  He  had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  one  daughter,  whose  name  is  not 
known.  Alexander^  the  younger  of  these,  waa 
hired  to  a  Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  grea^ 
est  part  of  his  life  in  ooscurity,  till  his  ingenuity 
raised  him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  made 
secretary  to  the  senate.  lAv.  40,  9ui.-^Justm, 
33,  c.  1,  ftc—P^vi.  in  Pando.-^FVfr.  %  c.  13.— 
Propert,  4,  el.  13,  v.  39. 

Persius  Flaccos,  Aulds,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Yolaterrae.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  he  made  himself  known  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  moet  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  nar- 
tive  town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he'  was  le- 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Conmtns  tlie  cel^mted  stole.  He  al» 
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netived  theuutractiaosofPalaiMm,  the  mm- 
■larian,  and  Virginios,  the  rhetorician,  rfata- 
11II7  of  a  mild  di^osition,  his  character  was  nn- 
uipcached,  his  modeety  remarkable,  and  his 
bmeyolence  aniversally  admired.  He  distin- 
gvfehed  himself  b?  his  saiirical  humour,  and 
made  the  faults  or  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the  subject  of  his  poems.  He  did  not  eren 
mare  Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  to  expose 
tM  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  his 
satires  sonte  of  his  verses.  The  torva  mtMal- 
Umns  implerwU  cermia  domhis,  with  the  three 
ibUo  wing  verses,  are  Nero's  aocording  to  some. 
But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his  friendship 
for  Cornutns,  and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his 
character  and  abilities  by  making  mention  of 
his  name  with  peat  nropriety  in  his  satires.  It 
WIS  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  preceptor  that 
he  corrected  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas^  and  at  his  represen- 
tation he  altered  the  ^words  Auricmiat  asini 
Mida  rex  kabH^  into  Awricuias  asM  mU  non 
Md?  Persinsdied  in  the  SOihyear  of  his  age. 
A.  D.  68;  and  left  all  his  books,  which  consistea 
of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  his  preceptor;  but  Cornoius  only 
acce|)ted  the  books,  and  returned  the  money  to 
the  sisters  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
satires  of  Persius  are  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  the  obscurity  of  style  and  of  language. 
But  though  they  may  appear  almost  un  intelligi- 
ble fo  some,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the^ 
were  read  with  pleasure  and  with  avidity  by  his 
contemporaries;  and  that  the  only  difficulties 
which  now  appear  to  the  modems,  arise  from 
their  not  knowing  the  variotis  characters  which 
they  described,  the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and 
the  errors  which  they  censured.  The  satires 
of  Pentius  are  generally  printed  with  those  of 
Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  which  will  be  found 
to  be  Hennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1695,  and  Hawkey, 
19mo.  Dublin  1746.  The  best  edition  of  Per- 
sius, separate,  is  that  of  Meric  Casaubon,  19mo. 
Lond.  1647,  Manud,^QiMM,  10,  c.  l^iiw- 
gusi.  de  B§igi^.  9.^-Laciami. 

PERTiifAX,PnblinsHelvius,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was  de- 
scended fh)m  an  obscure  fhmily,  and,  like  his 
flither,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the 
mean  emplovment  of  drpng  wood  and  making 
charcoal.  His  indigence,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  fh>m  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and 
indeed  he  Wan  for  some  time  employed  in  teach- 
ing a  number  of  pupils  the  Greek  and  Roman 
langua^  in  Etmna.  He  left  his  laborious 
profession  foe  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour 
and  intrepidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of 
the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aarelius  for  hisemment  services. 
He  wsff  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govem- 
nitat  of  Mcesia,  and  at  last  he  presided  over  the 
city  of  Rome  as  governor.  When  Commodus 
wasmurdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  select- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his 
leftisal,  and  the  plea  of  old  age  and  increased 
infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  saluted 
emperor  and  Augustus.  He  melted  all  the  sil- 
ver statues  which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious 
predecessor,  and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all 
Us  coacuUnes,  his  horses,  his  aims,  and  all  the 
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instmments  of  his  pleasure  Mid  atimT  _ 
With  the  money  raised  from  these  he  enfirhed 
the  empire,  ana  was  enabled  to  abolish  sU  the 
taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  on  tlie  rivers, 
ports,  and  hi^ways  through  the  enmire.  This 
patriotic  admmistration  gained  him  the  affectioo 
of  the  worthiest  and  most  discerning  of  bis  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  extravagant  and  Inxorioos  raised 
their  clamours  against  him,  and  when  Peninax 
attempted  to  introduce  among  the  pretoiian 
guards  that  dif^pline  which  was  so  necesaary 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Bone, 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax 
was  apprixed  of  this  mutmy,  but  he  refimed  10 
fly  at  the  hour  ^  danger,  tie  scorned  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  who  wished  him  to  withdraw 
fhim  the  impending  storm,  and  he  imcxpeGft- 
edly  appeared  before  the  seditious  prelonans, 
and,  without  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked  them 
whether  they,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
person  of  their  prince  and  emperor,  were  come 
to  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  Uis  un- 
dacmted  assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had 
already  begun  to  retire,  wnen  one  of  the  most 
seditions  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at  the 
emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  l%e' soldiers  temd 
f<m  tkisi  The  rest  immediately  followed  the 
example,  and  Peninax,  muffiing  np  his  head, 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death, 
remained  unmovea,  and  was  instantly  de- 
^tched.  Hls  head  was  cut  oft;  and  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  as  in  triumph,  to  the 
camp.  Th»  happened  on  the  88th  of  Sdarch, 
A.  D.  193.  Pertinax  reigned  only  87  days,  and 
his  death  was  the  more  universally  lamented  as 
it  proceeded  fWmi  a  seditious  tumult,  and  robbed 
the  Roman  empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  be- 
nevolent emperor.    Dio.-^Btrodkm. — Cmpiitl 

PfiTEUs,  a  son  of  Omens  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  became 
fhther  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the  GnAs 
to  the  Trofjan  war.  He  is  represented  by  some 
of  the  ancients  ss  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  beast.  ApoOfd.  3,  c.  10.^Paus.  10,  c.  35l 

Pfeni:ii,  two  tribunes,  who  accused  Sdpio 
Africanus  of  extortion. 

PbtIuits,  I.  a  prstor,  who  persuaded  thepeo- 
pie  of  Rome  to  bum  the  books  which  had  beoi 
found  in  Numa's  tomb,  about  400  years  after 
his  death.    His  advice  was  followed.     PM.  ts 

Num, 11.  A  plebeian  decemvir,   Ac 

ill  A  governor  of  the  capitol,  who  stole  away 
the  treasures  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  was 
accused,  but,  though  ralty,  he  was  acquitted  as 
being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  HarmL  1,  At 
4,  V.  94. 

Pbtreius,  I.  a  Roman  soldier,  who  killed  bis 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enenby.  He  was  reward- 
ed for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass.    JPii». 

38,  c.  6. n.  A  lieutenant  of  C.  Antooiua; 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catfline.  He  took 
the  part  of  Pompey  a^nst  Julius  Caesar. 
When  Caesar  had  been  victorious  in  eveirpait 
of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  retired  into 
Africa,  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  fightisg 
with  his  friend,  king  Juba.  in  single  eombat 
Juba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreius  obliged  ooe 
of  his  slaves  to  run  him  through.  fiWfajt  Gs- 
ta^Afpim^Cms.  I,  Ow. 
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PlRMNtos,  I.  a  governor  df  Egypt,  tjppointed 
to  sacceed  GaUns.  He  behaved  with  great 
liamanity  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against 

Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.    Strab.  1 7. 11. 

Maximus,  a  Roman  emperor.  Vid.  Masdmus. 
—III.  Arbiter,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and  associates 
of  all  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries.  What- 
ever he  did,  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an 
air  of  unconceiti  and  negligence ;  he  was  affa- 
ble in  his  behaviour,  and  his  witticisms  and 
satirical  remarks  appeared  artless  and  natttral. 
He  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Biihynia,  and 
afterwards  ne  was  rewarded  with  the  consul- 
ship, in  both  of  which  honourable  employments 
he  oiehaved  with  all  the  dignity  which  oecame 
one  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scipio. 
Tigellinus,  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  jealous  of 
his  fame,  accused  him  of  conspiring  against  the 
emperors  life.  The  accusation  was  credited, 
ana  Petronius  immediately  resolved  to  with- 
draw himself  from  Nero's  punishment,  by  a  vol- 
untary death.  This  was  performed  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  unprecedented,  A.  D.  66.  Pe- 
tronius ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but  with- 
out the  eagerness  of  terminating  his  agonies  he 
had  them  closed  at  intervals.  Some  time  after 
they  were  opened,  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  die 
in  the.  .same  careless  and  unconcerned  manner 
as  he  had  lived,  he  passed  his  time  in  discours- 
ing with  his  friends  upon  triiOes,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  avidit3r  to  love  verses,  amusing 
stories,  or  laughable  epigrams.  Sometimes  he 
mammiitted  his  slaves  or  punished  them  with 
stripes.  In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his 
la«it  moments,  till  nature  was  exhausted ;  and 
before  he  expired,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  ne  has  described,  with  a  mas- 
terly hand,  his  nocturnal  extrayu[ances  and  the 
daily  impurities  of  his  actions.  This  letter  was 
carefully  sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it 
privately  to  the  emperor,  Petronius  broke  his 
signet,  tnat  it  might  not,  after  his  death,  become 
a  snare  to  the  innocent  He  is  the  author  of 
many  elegant  but  obscene  compositions,  still 
extant,  among  which  is  a  poem  on  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  There  is 
also  the  feast  of  Trimaleionf  in  which  he  paints 
with  too  much  licentiousness  the  pleasures  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  corrupted  court  of  an  ex- 
travagant monarch — reflections  on  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  life— a  poem  on  the  vanity  of 
dreams— another  on  the  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth — two  treatises,  Slc.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Petronius  are  those  of  Burman,  4to. 
Utr.  1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo.  1731. 

PEUCBflTBs,  a  Macedonian,  set  over  Egypt  by 
Alexander.  He  received  Persia,  at  th^  general 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  king's 
death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowardice  after 
he  bad  joined  hitnself  to  Eumenes.  C  Nep,  in 
Eum.^Plut.'—Cu/rt  4,  c.  8. 

Phjbdon,  I.  an  Athenian,  put  to  death  by  the 
30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and  preserve  their  chastity,  threw 
themselves  together  into  a  well. IT.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by 
pirates  in  hjis  younger  days,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, who  seemed  to  discover  somethmg  un- 
common and  promisiBg  In  his  countenance, 
bofoght  his  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever 


;  after  esteemed  hisL  Phaedon,  after  the  death  of 
I  Socrates,  returned  to  Eiis,  his  native  country. 
!  where  he  founded  a  seet  of  philosophers,  called  , 
!  EiMn.  The  name  of  Phaedon  is  affijced  to  one  of 
'  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Macrtib.  StU.  1,  c.  IL — 
Diog. 

pHJEDRVs,  a  Thracian,  who  became  one  of 
the  fireedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustas.  He 
translated  into  Iambic  verses  the  fables  of  JEsop, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  They 
are  divided  into  five  booKSjValuable  fortheirpre- 
cision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  They 
were  discovered  m  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Phaedrus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Se- 
ianus,  because  this  corrupt  minister  believed  that 
he  was  satirised  and  abused  in  the  encomiums 
which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue. 
The  best  editions  of  Phaedrus  are  tnose  of  Bur- 
man  4to.  Leyd.  1727;  Hoogslraten,  4to.  Amst. 
1701,  and  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754. 

PoEDT MA,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdbs,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  was 
an  imposter.    Herodot.  3,  e.  69. 

Phjbnarete,  tho  mother  of  the  'philosopher 
Socrates.    She, was  a  midwi|e  by  profession. 

Phagesia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  ob- 
served during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 
It  received  iis  name  from  the  good  eating  and 
living  that  then  universally  prevailed,  ^a/c<y. 

Phal£C08,  a  ffeneral  of  Phocis  against  the 
BcBotians,  killed  at  the  baule  of  Cheronaea. 
Diod.  16. 

Phalanthus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthe- 
niae.  His  fathers  name  was  Aracas.  As  he 
went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and  from  that 
reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed  near  his  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Vid,  Par- 
tkenia.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
Jiutin.  3,  c.  4.— Paiw.  10,  c.  lO.^HortU,  2,  od. 
6,  V.  11.— fiW.  ttal.  11,  V.  16. 

Phalaris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excmciatinff  torments 
to  punish  his  subjects  on  the  smaUest  suspi- 
cion. -The  people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured 
Perillus  and  many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B. 
C.  552.  The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  car- 
ried by  Aroilcar  to  Carthage :  when  that  city 
was  talren  by  Scipio,  it  was  delivered  again  to 
the  inhabitants  or  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  now  some  letters  extant,  written  by 
a  certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  respect- 
ive answers ;  but  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  spurious.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the 
learned  Boyle,  Oxon.  1718,  Cic.  in  Vert.  4, 
ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  12,  de  ofic.  2.^0md.  de  Art. 
Am.  1,  V.  663.— JttP.  8,  v.  SL—Plin.  34,  c.  8.  - 
Diod. 

Phal£reu8  Demetrius.     Vid.  Demelrvus. 

PHALLicA,festivals  observed  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their  name 
from  ^XXoc  simulachrtiM  ligneum  membri  viri- 
lis.    The  festivals  of  the  «JaZ{i(5  were  imitated 

S'  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
e  Athenians,  who  made  the  procession  of  the 
pkaOut  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia 
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of  the  god  of  wine.  Thoac  that  carried  the 
pkalka,  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  were  called 
pkaUopk4»ri.  They  generally  appeared,  among 
the  Greeks,  besmeared  wiih  the  dregs  of  wine, 
covered  with  skins  of  lambs,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  Ijucian.  de  Ded 
Syr.-^PUd,  de  Isid.  <f>  Osir.^Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

Phanes,  a  man  ot  Halicamassus,  who  fled 
from  Amasis,  kin^  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Cambyses,  king  ot  Persia,  whom  he  advised, 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  to  pass  throngh  Ara- 
bia.   BirrM^.3,  c.  4. 

PHANdcLEs,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  which  So- 
crates is  accused  by  some.  He  supported  that 
Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  that  indulgence.  Some  of  his  fragments 
are  remaining*    Clem.  Alex.  Str.  6. 

Phantaiu,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchas  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another 
on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which 
compositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  iliad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Mem- 
phis, where  they  were  deposited. 

Phaon.     Ku/.Part  III. 

Pharacidbb^  a  eeneral  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  who  assistea  Dion3rsiu.s,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, against  the  Carthaginians.    Polyan.  2. 

rHARNiBAZDS,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
sisted the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athe- 
iuans,and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly  be- 
haviour and  support.  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  ^he  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  be  had  long  honoured 
with  his  friendship.    C.  Nev.  in  Ate. — Plul. 

Pharnaces,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neither  of  the  contending  parties ;  upon  which 
Csesar  turned  his  army  against  him,  and  con- 
quered him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
nis  operations  in  conquermg  Pharnaces,  that 
the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  the^e  words: 
Verdf  vidi^  vici.  Flor.  3. — Suet,  in  Cos.  37. — 
PaMrc.  2,  c.  55. 

Phavorinus,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  Venet.  1712. 

pREMius,  I.  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope's  suiters.  Some  say 
that  he  taught  Homer,  lor  which  the  grateful 

rt  immortalized  his  name.  Homer.  Od. 
A  man,  who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Trojan  war.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid, 
Am.  3,  V.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who 
excels  in  music. 

pHERpcRATES,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  only  a 
few  verses  remain.  He  introduced  living  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  but  never  abused  the  liber- 
V^  which  he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  de- 
ramatioiL  He  invented  a  sort  oif  verse,  which 
from  him  has  been  called  PkereenUion,  It  con- 
sisted of  the  three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter 
▼erse,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  spondee, 
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a&  for  instance,  the  third  vene  of  Horaec^  1, 
od.  5,  Oraio  Pyrrka  mb  amifro, 

pHEREctDBS,  a  philosooher  of  Scyroa,  disei- 
ple  to  PitUtcus,  one  of  the  first  who  delivered 
his  thoughts  in  prose.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  periods  of  the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses 
with  the  greatest  accuracv.  The  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  first  sopponed 
bv  him,  as  also  that  of  the  metempsychosis. 
Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  remarkable 
for  his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  his  teamed 
master.  When  Pberecydes  lay  danceTDiisly  ill 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  Pythagoras  hastened  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
when  all  hi**  efforts  ha4  proved  ineffectual,  be 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  last 
offices,  he  retired  to  Italy. ,  Some,  however,  sup* 
pose  that  Pberecydes  threw  hiniself  down  jfrom 
a  precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Delphi :  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  loinj 
disease,  B.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
Diog. — LactanL 

PuERETiMA,  the  wife  of  Battus.  king  of  Cjr- 
rene  and  mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After  ner  son's 
death  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  aven^  the  nrar- 
der  of  Arcesilaus,  sne  caused  all  his  assassins 
to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and 
she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  wives,  and  hnnr 
them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  tt 
is  said  she  was  devoured  alive  by  wormsL 
Polyan.  S.^-Herodot.  4,  c.  904,  Ac. 

Pheron,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Sesostris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered  his 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  connexions. 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  appeared  to  have 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and  she  was  burnt, 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  not  restore 
sight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whose 
urine  proved  beneficial.    Berodot.  3,  c  111. 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athene 
who  died  B.  C.  432.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  with  ivory 
and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height.  Ete 
was  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image 
and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  retired 
to  Ells,  where  he  determmed  to  revenge  the  iO 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  countrymen, 
by  making  a  statue  which  should  eclipi«e  the 
fame  of  that  of  Minerva.  He  was  successfnl 
in  the  attempt ;  and  the  statue  he  made  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  was  always  reckoned  the  best 
of  all  his  pieces,  and  has  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world .  The  people  of  Elis  were 
so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he 
had  done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  keeping 
clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  pmerv- 
ing  it  fVom  iniury.  PomH  9,  c.  4. — Cie.  de 
Orat.^Strab,  8.^QuinlU.  19,  c.  10.— Plitf.  ts 
Per. 

PmUPPiDBS,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Lacedaemon,  about  158  Engli^ 
miles,  in  two  da3rs,  to  ask  of  the  Laced«m»> 
nians  assistance  against'  the  Persians.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memorr. 
Bsrodat,  ^  c.  106.— C  Nep,  m  Jtfitt. 
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VmomAf  a  pablic  entertainifieot  at  SpaiQu 
where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as  tbe  wora 
(ftiitrff  from  ftiSofiMi  parec)  denotes.  Cic. 
7\ue.  5,  c.  34.    Pans.  3,  c.  10. 

Phidon.  I.  a  jnan  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  of  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  invent- 
ed scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at 
JEgina.  He  died  B.  C.  854.  Aritt.-^Berod&t.  6, 
c.  137. II.  An  ancient,  legislator  at  Corinth. 

PmLA,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater,  who 
married  Graterus.  She  afterwards  married  De- 
metrius^d  when  her  husband  had  lost  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  hersel£  Piut. 

Pbiladklphus.     Vid.  PMtmaus  2d. 

PH1L.BNI,  iwo  brothers  of  Carthage.  When 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car- 
thaginians, about  the  extent  of  their  territories, 
it  was  mutually  agreed,  that,  at  a  staled  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  from  each  citv.  and  that 
wherever  the^  met  there  they  should  fix  the 
boundaries  of  their  country.  The  Philaeni  ac^ 
cordingly  departed  from  Carthage,  and  met  the 
Cyreneans  when  the}r  had  advanced  far  into 
their  territories.  This  produced  a  quarrel, 
and  the  Cjrreneans  supported  that  the  Phikeni 
had  left  Carthaee  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  th^  must  retire  or  be  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  rhilseni  refused,  upon  which 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  Cyreneans,  and 
accordingly  buried  in  the  sand.  VUL.  PkUa- 
noniM  Ara,  Part  I. 

Philemon,  I.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contemporar 
ry  with  Menander.  He  obtained  some  poetical 
prl2es  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  the  merit 
of  his  compositions  as  by  the  iotri^es  of  his 
friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  his  comedies. 
He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is  re- 
portedj^f  laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 
b.  C.  374.— II.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  some  few 
fragments  remain,  which  do  not  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  great  rank  among  the  Greek  comic 
writers.  Vai.  Max.  9,  c.  13.— Qwin/iZ.  10.— 
Plmi,  de  ira.  eoK—Slrab.  14.     Vid.  Baucis. 

PHnjETsans,  a  eunuch,  made  governor  of 
Pergamus  by  Lysiraachm.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
gamus, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  king- 
dom called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.  C. 
5283.  He  reigned  there  for  30  years,  and  at  his 
death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Enmenes  as  his 
fliuccessor.    Slrab.  13.— Poiu .  1,  c.  8. 

PHn^fiTAS,  a  ^mmarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and  epi- 
grams which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mended by  the  ancients,  and  some  fhigments  of 
them  are  still  preserved  by  Athenseus.  He  was 
so  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  improba- 
ble accounts  of  iSlian,  that  he  alwajrs  carried 
pieces  of  lead  in  hw  pockets  to  prevent  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  Mlian.  V.  H.  9,  c. 
U.—Ond.  FdsL  1,  el.  b.^Prnperi.  3,  el.  1. 

PmuDAS,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  favour- 
ed the  conspiracy  formed  to  expel  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes.  &e  received  the  conspirators  in 
his  own  house. 

PmuNus,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who  fought 
with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
a  partial  history  <Si  the  Punic  wars.    C  Ntp, 


PnupfiDH^  the  aon  of  Phikdes,  an  Athe- 
nian, is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  new  oomedy. 
He  fiourished  B.  C.  335.  He  was  in  great  la- 
vour  with  Lysimachus,  the  general,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  many  benefita 
to  the  Athenians,  bestowed  by  Lysimachus  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patriotic  poet.  In  B.  C. 
301,  we  find  the  poet,  m  a  fragment  preserved 
bv  Plutarch,  ridiculing  the  flatteries  shown  to 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  Athens,  through  the 
exertions  of  Stratocles  the  demagogue.  Philip- 
pides  died  at  an  advanced  a^,  from  excess  of 
joy  on  obtainingthe  comic  pnze  contrary  to  his 
expectations.  The  number  of  his  plays  was 
fortv-fiv^;  the  titles  of  nine  have  been  collected. 

Pmuppus,  I.  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned 

38  years,  B.  C.40. The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage, 
by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war, 
under  Eipaminondas,  and  studied   with  the 

greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of 
le  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
youthfril  years  of  his  nenhew.  Ws  ambition, 
however,  soon  discovereoi  itself,  and  he  made 
himself  independent  Philip  meditated  no  less 
than  the  destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  ren- 
dered itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin- 
ces of  Macedonia.  But  before  he  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He 
made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from 
which  he  received  the  greatest  aavantages,  on 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity 
Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  family. 
He  married  Olvmplas,  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  king  of  the  Molossi ;  and  when,  some 
time  after,  h«  became  father  of  Alexander,every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  his  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  historians  have  observed,  that  Philip 
received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three 
things  which  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most  aspir- 
ing monarch :  the  birth  of  a  son,  an  honourable  - 
crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  victory  over  . 
the  barbarians  of  Illyricum.  But  all  these  in- 
creased rather  than  satiated  his  ambition ;  he  de- 
clared his  inimical  sentiments  against  the  power 
of  Atbens  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  siegre  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  the  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  every  Macedonian 
prince.  The  Athenians,  rousedby  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  300  men 
to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the  money  of 
Philip  prevailed  over  all  thei  r  efforts.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  aird  was  instantly  re- 
duced to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  great  in 
everv  part  of  Greece ;  he  was  declared  head  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of  ApoUo  at 
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Delphi.  By  eaRmiing  the  maik  of  a  modenlor 
and  peace-maker,  he  gained  ooofidence ;  and  in 
attempting  to  protect  the  Peloponnesians  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Sparta,he  rendered  his 
cansepopuhir,  and  by  ridiculing  the  insults  that 
were  offered  to  his  person,  as  he  passed  through 
Corinth,he  displaced  toihe  world  his  moderation 
and  philosophic  ririoes.  In  his  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Enboea,  Philip  was  nnsoccess- 
fbl ;  and  Phocion,who  despised  his  gold,  obliged 
him  to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants 
were  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  money  as 
they  were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Eubaea  he 
turned  his  arms  a^inst  the  Scythians,  but  the 
advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indigent  nation 
were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  of  phmder  and  rapine.  He  advanced 
&r  into  BcBOtia,  and  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  at  Chaeronea.  The  fight  was  loi^  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory,  ms  be- 
haviour after  the  battle  reflects  great  di»raee 
upon  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch,  m  the 
hour  of  festivit}^,  and  during  the  entertainment 
which  he  had  given  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philip  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
the  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked,  when  Demedes,one  of  the  Athe- 
nian ca]>tives,  reminded  him  of  his  meanness  by 
exclaiming^  Wkf  do  you^  O  king^  aa  the  part 
of  a  T%emies,  vfken  fou  can  repntent  vnik  so 
much  dignUy  ike  eUvaUd  claraeUr  ofi^  Aga- 
memnon. The  reproof  was  felt,  Demades  re- 
ceived his  libei1y,and  Philip  learned  howto  gain 
popularity,  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by 
relieving  their  wants  and  easing  their  distresses. 
At  the  battle  of  Chsrooea,  the  mdependenee  of 
Greece  was  extin^ished  ;  and  Philip,  unable 
to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conquests.  He 
was  nominated  general  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  ealled  upon,  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  hadsimered  from  the  invasions  of 
Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations ;  ne  was 
stabbed  by  Pausanias,  as  he  entered  the  theatre, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra.  The  character  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a  sagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing 
monarch ;  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulating  at  home;  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  wonderfbl  art  of  changing  his  con- 
duct according  to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of 
mankind,  without  ever  altering  his  purpose  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possess- 
ed much  perseverance ;  and  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  The  private 
character  of  Philip  lies  open  to  censnre  and 
raises  indignation.  The  admirer  of  his  virtues  is 
disgusted  to  find  him  disgracing  himself  by  the 
most  unnatural  crimen  and  lasciviou.*:  indulgen- 
ces, which  can  make  even  the  most  debauched 
and  the  most  profligate  to  blush.  He  wasmur- 
dered  in  the  47ih  year  of  his  age,  and  the  dith 
of  his  reign,  about  996  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  reign  is  become  uncommonly  in- 
teresting, and  his  administration  a  matter  of  in- 
struction. He  is  the  first  monarch  whose  life 
and  actions  are  described  with  peculiar  aceoner 
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and  historiraifcirMWae^.  Philmiii      

of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Olympias;  hehadahoby  Audaca,a&IUynaii, 
Cyna,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  aon  cifPcr- 
diocas,  Philip's  elder  brother ;  byNicasipoliB,  a 
Tbessalian,  Nicsea,  who  married  CassaiMier; 
by  Philinna,  a  lArissean  dancer,  AridsiKL  who 
leigned  some  time  aAer  Alexander*.^  death ;  bj 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Atialua,  Caranus  and 
Europa,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olvnpias ; 
and  Ptolemy  the  fir8t,.king  of  Egypt,  by  Am- 
noe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her  prraaancy 
was  married  to  Lagus.    DemaOk.  in  PkO,  4" 
Olyntk.—Justm,  7,  Stc^lHon.  ie.-^J^imL  u 
Akx.—Dewi.  4r   ApoBlL-^hocraL  ad    JPiiL— 
CW<.  1.  du^^-JSsciUflief.-- Poitf.—- .600^  Ac 
—The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name, 
was  BOO  of  Demetrius.    His  infancy,  ai  ifae 
death  of  his  father,  was  protracted  bv  Antigo- 
nus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  foi  12  years  with  the  tide  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.    When   Antigoniis    died, 
Philip  recovered  his  fiaither's  throne,  thoi^h  on- 
IjT  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distinguished 
him.%lf  by  his  boldness  and  his  ambitious  vievs. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratussoon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  lisht;  and  to  the  grat- 
ification of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
nropensily,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice  this 
faithful  and  virtuous  Athenian*    Not  satisfied 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired 
to  become  the  friend  of  AnnSial,  and  wished  \o 
share  with  him  the  rooils  which  the  distresses 
and  continual  loss  of  the  Romams  seemed  sooa 
to  promise.    The  consul  Lievinus  entered  with- 
out delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victoiy  over  him  near  Apcd- 
lonia,  and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.   This  peaceful  dis- 
position was  not  permanent,  and  when  tne  Ro- 
mans discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their  im- 
mortal enemy  Annihal  with  men  and  money, 
they  appointed  T.  Gt.  Flaminius  to  pnnish  his 
pemdy  and  the  violation  of  the  trnty.    The 
Roman  consul,  with  his  usual  expedition,  in- 
vaded Macedonia,  and  in  a  general  engagemeai, 
which  was  fought  near  Cynoscephale,  the  ho9> 
tile  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  raonaidt 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  bv  flying  from  the 
fleld  of  battle.    In  the  midst  of  these  public  ca- 
lamities, the  peace  of  his  fiunUy  was  oistoibed ; 
and  Perses,  the  ddest  of  his  sons  by  a  concnhiBe, 
raised  seditions  a^inst  his  brother  Demethns* 
whose  condescension  and  humanity  had  gained 
popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who, 
fVom  his  residence  at  Rome,  as  a  hostage,  had 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  by 
the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  tnanneis  had 
obtained  forgiveness  from  thai  veneraUe  bodr 
for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.    Philip  listened 
with  too  much  aviditv  to  the  false  accusations  of 
Perses;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  punisb  with  death  so  un- 
worthy and  so  ungrateful  a  son.    He  died  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  179  years  before  tbe 
Christian  era.    Philip  has  been  compared  witk 
his  great  ancestor  of  the  same  name ;  nut  thoufh 
they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the. sanoe  bb>- 
bition,  ahd  were  tainted  with  the  same  vices,  yet 
the^fher  of  Alexander  wasmore  sagacious  and 
more  intriguing,  and  the  son  of  Demetrius  vras 
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more  suspicions,  mon  erae),  and  more  implaca- 
ble; and.  accordiDg  to  the  pretended  prophecy 
of  one  01  Che  sibyl^  Macedonia  was  indebted 
toonePhilip  for  her  rise  and  consequence  amonff 
nations,  and  nnder  another  Philip  she  lamented 
the  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  dig- 
nity. Pol^.  16,  Ac—JusUn.  29,  Ae-^PhU, 
in  FUm.-^PoMS.  7,  c  B.-^Ldv,  31,  dtc.— -Fa/. 

Mix.  4,  c.  S,^Orosim,  4.  c.  20. M.  Julias, 

a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure  family  in  Ara- 
bia, from  whence  he  was  sumamed  AraHan. 
From  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  highest  offices,and  when  he  was  made 
general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  assassinated 
Gordian  to  make  himself  emperor,  and  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
TCople.  rhlljp  rendered  his  cause  popular  bv 
nis  liberality  and  profusion ;  and  it  added  mucn 
to  his  splendour  and  dignity,  that  the  Romans 
during  his  reign  commemorated  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed 
but  once  every  hundred  years,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnifi- 
cence than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successively 
crowded  daring  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  2000  gladiaton;  bled  in  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gazing 
populace.  His usnnMUion,  however,  was  short ; 
Philip  was  defeated  by  Dacias,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Pannonia,  ana  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  near  Ve- 
rona, in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  and  the  5th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms 
of*  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented 
in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  natural  hu- 
manity, and  endearing  virtues.  Awrd,  Victor. 
— ZoMm. A  native  of  Acamania,  physi- 
cian to  Alexander  the  Great.  When  the  mon- 
arch had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing 
in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the 
complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  be- 
lieved that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  inef- 
fectual. But  as  he  was  preparing  his  medicine, 
Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  physi- 
cian Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  his  life. 
The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip 
presented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
menio's  letter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
potion.  The  serenity  and  composare  of  Philip's 
countenance,  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed 
every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast,  and 
he  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and 
in  a  few  days  recovered.  PhU.  in  Alex. — 
Curt.  Z.—Arrian.  2. A  freedman  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  He  found  his  master's  body 
deserted  on  the  seashore,  in  Efrypt,  and  he 
gave  it  a  decent  burial,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  old  Roman   soldier  who  had  fought 

under  Pompey. The  father-m-law  of  me 

emperor    Augustus. A    native    of  Pam- 

phylia,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  history  from  the 
creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  was  not 
much  valued.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Theo- 
dosius2d. 

Pmuacin,  a  fionous  ftculptor,  whose  statues 
of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Moses,  and  a 
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naked  ApoUo.  were  preserved  in  the  portieo 
belonging  to  Octavia. 

PmxjsTDS,  a  Syracusan,  who,  during  his  ban- 
ishment from  his  native  country  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Sicily  in  12  bookSL  which  was  commend- 
ed by  some,  thoueh  condemned  for  inaccuracy 
by  Pausanias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against 
the  Svracosans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
he  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  enemy, 
356,  B.  C.    Pha.  in  IHon.—Diod.  13. 

PmLO,  I.  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A: 
D.  40,  sent  as  ambassador  firom  his  nation  to 
CaliguU.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  embassy, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account :  and 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Jews, 
because  ih^  refused  to  place  his  statues  in  their 
temple.  H!e  was  so  happy  in  his  expressions 
and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has  been 
called  the  Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  ne 
wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded  applause 
in  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read  it  publicly, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  consecrate  it  in  the 
public  libraries.  His  works  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  crea- 
tion ot  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred 
history,  and  in  the  third  the  author  made  men- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Man- 
gey,  2  vols.  fol.  London,  1742. II.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in 
safety  and  protected  from  storms.  Cic.  in  Orat. 

1,    c.  14. III.  A  Greek  Christian  writer, 

whose  work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4to.  1772. 

Philoghorus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the  ar- 
chons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  &c.  He  died 
B.  C.222. 

Philocles,  L  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off*  the 
right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  taken, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  ex- 
cept one;  but  their  expectations  were  frustrated, 
and,  instead  of  being  conquerors,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  at  JGgospotamos  by  Lysander; 
and  Philocles,  with  3000  of  his  countrymen, 
was  put  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours  of  a 

burial.    PhU.  in  Lys. II.  Is  said  by  Suidas 

to  have  been  the  nephew  of  ^schylus,  and  the 
father  of  Morsimus.  A  trilogy  of  his,  entitled 
the  Pamdionid,  was  recorded  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Didascalise.  The  TVroiM,  one  of  the  plays 
in  this  trilogy,  written  in  imitation  of  the  7V- 
ft%is  of  Sophocles,  is  wittily  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes m  the  Aves,  This  tragedian  was 
termed  XoX^  or  BUe^  from  his  harsh  and  bitter 
language.^  In  figure  he  was  deformed  :  hence 
Aristophanes  takes  occasion  to  cut  sundry  jokes 

rn  him.  In  the  TTusmophoriazusay  Mnesilo- 
s,  following  up  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Agathon,  that  as  the  man  is,  so  is  the  poetry, 
begins; — 

hk  the  Aves  he  finds  in  his  shape  a  similarity  to 
the  lark,  m^df  4^iXo«Xlcc....v.  1295. 
PBOiOOitTESiason  ofPcean,  and  Dem(ma»- 
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Bt,  wisone  of  ihe  Aivmaots according  to FUc- 
€08  and  Hyginus,  and  the  arm-bearer  and  paxti- 
enlar  friend  of  Hercules.  He  waa  present  at 
the  death  of  llercales,  and  because  he  had 
erected  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  hero  was 
consumed,  he  received  from  him  the  arrows, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gaU  of  the  hydra, 
aAer  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  betray  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  de- 
posited. Like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had 
courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndaros,  and  who 
had  bound  themselves  to  protect  her  from  inju- 
ry, he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus  to  accom- 
pany the  Qreelcs  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  he  im- 
meaiately  set  sail  from  MelibGea  with  seven 
ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was  here 
prevented  from  joining  his  countrymen,  and  the 
offensive  smell  which  arose  from  a  wound  in  his 
foot,  obliged  the  Qreeks,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the  camp ;  and  he 
was  according^  carried  to  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  or,  as  others  say,  to  duyse,  where  Phima- 
cus,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was  ordered  to  wait 
upon  him.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  some  time,  till  the  Qreeks, 
on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  thatTroy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  were 
then  in  the  possession  of  Pbiloctetes.  Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by 
the  rest  of  the  Qlrecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos, 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philocteies  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Pbiloctetes  recollected 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  theQreeks, 
and  particularly  from  Ulysses;  and  therefore 
he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but  he  even 
persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct  him  toMelibcea. 
As  he  embarked,  the  manes  of  Hercules  forbad 
him  to  proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured  of  his 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Pbiloc- 
tetes obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been  restored  to 
his  former  health  by  JBsculapius,  or,  accordins 
to  some,  by  Machaon  or  Podaliris,  he  destroyed 
an  immetise  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native  coui^ 
try,  he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  Thessahan  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Peti- 
lia.  Authors  disagree  about  the  causes  of  the 
•wound  which  Pbiloctetes  received  on  the  foot. 
The  most  ancient  mythologists  support,  that  it 
was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  had 
sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  attended 
Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried 
his  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion,  the 
princes  of  the  Ghrecian  army  obliged  nim  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ashes  of  Hercules  were  depos- 
ited, and  as  he  had  made  an  oath  not  to  men- 
tion the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot  struck  the 
ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  con- 
cluded he  had  not  violated  his  solemn  engage- 
ment. For  this,  however,  he  was  soon  after 
punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  from  his  quiver,  upon  the  foot  which 
had  struck  the  ground,  occasioned  so  offensive 
a  wound,  that  Uie  Greeks  were  obliged  to  le- 
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move  him  from  their  caspi  The 
and  adventures  of  Pbiloctetes  are  the  sabfea  oi 
one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Virg. 
JBn.  3,  V.  46.— Ptiutor.  PyCA.  I.— IMefys  CnL 
1,  c.  H,—Senec.  w  Bsrc^Sopkocl.  M*kU.^ 
QhmM.  Calab.  9  and  10.— fir^ik  fiO).  9fi,  97, 
and  IdfiL^Diod.  3  and  A.—Ouid.  MbL  13,  v. 
329, 1.  9,  V.  234.  TVut.5,  d.  ^-—Cie.  TWe.  c. 
S.— Ptoiem.  Hapk.  6. 

Philolads,  a  Pythagwean  philosoplier  of 
Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  sapportea  the  dh 
umal  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  ftzisy  and 
its  annual  motion  round  the  son.  Cieera,  h 
Acad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinioD  to  the 
Syracusan  philosopher  liioetas,  and  likewise  lo 
Plato;  and  from  this  passage  some  suppose 
that  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the  systes 
which  be  afterwards  established.  Diog. — die 
dt  Oral.  3.— Pki<. 

PHDiOLdans,  a  fieedman  of  Cloero.  He  be- 
trayed his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  w» 
tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  t3€  Cicero^  bfo- 
ther,and  obliged  to  cot  off  his  own  flesh  fay  pieee- 
meal  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.  Pte^mOcAe. 

PHn^oNiDBs,  a  courier  of  Alexandria,  who 
ran  from  Sicyone  to  EUs,  160  miles,  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  jonniej  in  fifiecs 
hours.    Plin.  3,  c  71. 

PBn<0PATOR.     Vid.  PMbkmou, 

Philophron,  a  general,  who,  with  6000  sol- 
diers, defended  Pelusium  agamst  the  Gneto 
who  invaded  figvpt    Diod.  16. 

PmLOPCBMEN,  L  a  celebrated  general  of  tbe 
Achaean  league,  bom  at  Megalopolis.  His  ^ 
ther's  nasae  was  Orangis.  His  education  was 
begun  and  fimshed  under  Cassander,  Eodenos^ 
and  Demophanes :  and  he  early  distingoiahed 
himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  ana  appeared  fond 
ofagricukureanda  country  life.  Ue  proposed 
himself  Epaminondas  for  a  model,  and  he  was 
not  tmsuccessful  in  imitating  the  fH-odence  tad 
the  simplicity,  the  disinterestedness  and  activitf, 
of  this  famous  Theban.  When  M^iakpohs 
was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  Philopconien, 
then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  gave  the  moA 
decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  intrenidiiy. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Antigonos,  and  ws 
present  in  the  fiimous  battle  in  which  the  Sio- 
lians  were  defeated.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  ehki 
commander,  he  showed  his  ability  todisckaife 
that  important  trust,  by  killing,  with  ha  on 
hand,  Mechanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Spaita ;  aad 
if  he  was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nahis, 
he  soon  -after  repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  168,  and  by  aboltsb- 
ing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  wfaach  had  flouiidk- 
ed  there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Spain, 
after  its  conquest,  become  tributary  to  the  Acha- 
ans,  and  Philoncemen  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
having  reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Gre<^.  Soote 
time  after,  the  Messenians  revolted  from  the 
Achflsan  league,  and  Philopoemen,  who  headed 
the  Achaeans,  unfortunately  fell  from  his  hone, 
and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy's  campu  Diao- 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  tieand 
him  with  great  severity ;  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a  dose  of  noisoB. 
When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  PhilopcBmen  asked  him  how  his 
countivmen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  batde; 
and  when  he  heard  that  the?  had  obtained  the 
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vu^ta^f  ht  inmk  Ibe  whole  with  pleasore^* 

claiamg  that  this  w<s  comfortabla  newB.  The 
death  of  Philopcemen,  which  happened  about 
183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  his  70th 
year,  was  univenally  lamented :  and  the  AchsB- 
ans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediately  marched 
to  Messenia,  where  Dinocrat«L  to  avoid  their 
resentment,  killed  himsel£  The  rest  of  his 
murderers  were  d  ragged  to  his  tomb,  where  they 
were  sacrificed ;  and  the  pec^le  of  M^alopoUs, 
to  show  farther  their  great  sense  of  bis  merit, 
ordered  a  bull  to  be  yearly  offered  on  his  tomb, 
and  hymns  to  be  sung  in  nis  praise,  and  his  ac- 
tions to  be  celebrated  in  a  panegyrical  oration. 
He  had  also  statues  raised  to  his  memorv,  which 
some  of  the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  and 
to  destroy ^o  no  purpose,  when  Mummins  took 
Corinth.  PhilopOBmen  has  been  justly  called  by 
his  countrymen  the  last  of  the  Qreeks.    Pint. 

in  viiA.—JustM.  32,   c.   i.^Polyb, ^IL  A 

native  of  Pergamus,  who  died  B.  0. 138. 

PhilobtrItus,  I.  a  famous  sophist,  bom  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  Uved  under  the  patron- 
age of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  empress  with  all 
the  papers  which  contained  some  account  or 
anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Thyanaeus,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  review  them,  and  with  them  to  com- 
pile a  history.  The  life  of  Apollonius  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance ;  but  the  improbable  accounts, 
the  fabulous  stories,  and  exaggerated  details 
which  it  gives,  render  it  di^gustmg.  There  is, 
besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of  his  wri- 
tings, dec.  He  died  A.  D.  244.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  is  that  of  Olearius,  fol.  Lips. 

1709. II  His  nephew,  who  lived  in  ine 

reign  of  Heliogabalus,  wrote  an  account  of  so- 
phists. 

PmLdTAS,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused 
of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was  tortured 
and  stoned  to  death,  or,  according  to  some, 
stuck  through  with  darts  by  the  soldiers,  B.  C. 
330.    CurL  6,  c.  11.— PZ«<.— ilman. 

PniLOTia,  a  servant-maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction.  Afler 
the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Oauls,  the  Fidenates 
assembled  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
cius Posthumius,  and  marched  agaiast  the  capi- 
tal, demanding  all  the  wives  and  daughters  in 
the  city  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  Tms  extrar 
ordinary  demand  astonished  the  senators,  and 
when  they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised 
them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves  disguised 
in  matron^s  dothes,  and  she  offered  to  march 
herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  followed, 
and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen 
asleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  successful ;  the  Fidenates  were  conquered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
dress  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Plut.  in  Rom.^ 
Varro,  de  L,  L.  S.-^Qoid.  de  Art.  Am.  3. 

PHnx)xftNi7s,  L  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia  at  the  general  division  of  the 

provinces. 11.  A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 

ffiven  to  Pelopidas  as  an  hostage. III.  A 

ditbyrainbic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Di4Miyaiii8,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some 


time,  till  he  offended  him  b]^  sedocing  one  of  hii 
female  singers.  During  his  confinement,  Phi- 
loxenus  composed  an  allegorical  poem,  called 
Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus, 
and  represented  his  mistress  under  the  name  o£ 
Galatasa,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses. 
The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry 
and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Philoxenua 
from  his  dungeon,  but  the  poet  relbsed  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  saying  things  imworthy  of 
himseU)  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dionjrsius,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
Quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  a 
feast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  re- 
ceivedfwith  the  greatest  applause,  Philoxenus 
gave  no  answer,  out  he  ordered  the  guards  that 
surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to  take  him  back 
to  the  quarries.  Dionysius  was  pleased  with 
his  pleasantry  and  with  his  firmness,  and  im- 
mediately forgave  hinu  Philoxenus  died  at 
Ephesus,  about  380  years  before  Christ.    PluL 

IV.  A  philosopher,  who  wished  to  have  the 

neck  of  a  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of 
bis  aliments  longer,  and  with  more  pleasura. 
Arid.  etk.  3. 

Phlbgon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian's  freed-men.  He  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  lon^-lived,  on  wonder- 
ful things,  besides  an  historical  account  of  Si- 
cily, sixteen  books  on  the  Oljrmpiads,  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal,  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  fasti,  &c.  Of^  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant^  and  he  wrote 
without  judgment  or  precision.  His  works  have 
been  edited  by  Meursins^  4to.  L.  Bat.  1G20. 

PHoauDfis,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  of 
Miletus,  about  540  years  befose  the  Christiaa 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  called  yov- 
itruwj  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  com- 
position, but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian. 

pHoaoN^  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his. 
virtues,  pnvate  as  well  as  public.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xenocrates, 
and  as  soon  as  he  Appeared  amon^  the  states- 
men of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  often 
checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  measures 
of  Demosthenes :  and  when  the  Athenians  seem^ 
ed  eager  to  make  war  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war  should 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  victory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Euboea,  Phocion  stopped  his  progress, 
and  soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  of 
Athens,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  pass- 
ed upon  his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman, 
than  that  he  never  solicited,  that  high,  though 
dangerous  office.  In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  appear- 
ed barefooted  and  without  a  cloak;  whence  one 
of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  he 
saw  him  dressed  more  warmly  than  usual  during 
a  severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  htf 
cloak  it  was  a  sign  of  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther. Philip,  as  well  as  his  son  Alexander,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him,  but  to  no  purpose;  and 
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Pkoeiaik  boasted  in  being  one  of  tbe  pooreat  of 
the  Atbenians,  and  in  desenrine;  the  appellatton 
o[tke  Good,  h  was  through  him  that  Qreece 
was  saved  from  an  impenmng  war,  and  he  ad- 
Tised  Alexander  rather  to  tarn  his  arms  against 
Persia  than  to  shed  tbe  blood  of  the  Qreeks, 
who  were  either  bis  allies  or  his  subjects.  An- 
tipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Biacedonia  after  the  death  of  iUexander,  also 
attempted  to  cormpt  the  yirtnons  Athenian,  bm 
with  tne  same  success  as  his  royal  predecessor; 
and  when  a  friend  had  observed  to  Phocion, 
that  if  he  could  so  refuse  the  generous  offers  of 
his  patrons,  yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of 
his  children,  and  accept  them  for  their  sake, 
Phocion  calmly  replied,  that  if  his  children  were 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  themselves  as 
well  as  their  &ther  had  done :  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwise,  he  declared  tnat  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
either  supply  their  extravagances  or  encourage 
their  debaucheries.  When  the  Piraeus  was  tak- 
en, Phocion  was  accused  of  treason,  and  there- 
fore to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he  fled  for 
safety  to  Polyperchon.  Polyi>erchon  sent  him 
back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  drink  the  fatal  poison.  He  received 
the  indignities  of  the  people  with  uncommon 
composure ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  lament- 
ed has  fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  This  is  no  more 
than  what  I  expected:  this  PreatmeiU  the  most 
iUustrious  citizens  of  Athens  have  received  be- 
fore me.  He  died  aoout  318  years  before  the 
Christiiin  era.  His  body  was  deprived  of  a 
Mineral  by  order  of  the  unRrateM  Athenians, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  stealth, 
under  a  hearth,  by  the  hana  of  a  woman  who 
placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones :  Keep  in- 
violate, O  sacred  hearth,  the  precious  remains 
of  a  good  man,  tiil  a  better  day  restores  them 
to  the  monuments  of  their  forefathers,  tehen 
Athens  shall  be  delivered  from  her  phrensy,  and 
shall  be  more  trise.  His  countenance  was  stem 
and  unpleasant,  but  he  never  behaved  with  se- 
verity, nis  expressions  were  mild  and  his  re- 
bukes gentle.  At  the  age  of  80  he  appeared  at 
the  Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  officer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  bfe  his  citizens  acknowledged  them- 
selves much  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion,  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory  by 
raising  iiim  statues,  and  putting  to  a  cruel 
death  his  guilty  accusers.  PhU.  ^  C.  Nep.  in 
vUS..—Diod.  16. 

pHocas,  I.  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
preat  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedsemon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem- 
perance, and  frugality.  He  cruelly  revenged 
the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the  Athenians 

had  pot  to  death.    Plut.  in  Phoc.  <f  Apoph. 

II.  A  son  of  Oryntion,  who  led  a  colony  of 
Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cured  Anliope, 
a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  of  insanity,  and  married 
her,  and  by  her  became^father  of  Panopeusand 
Crisus.    Pans.  2,  c.  4.** 

Phoctlides.     Vid.  PhocUides. 

Ph(Ebida8,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  sent  by 

the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 

against  the  Thracians.    He  seized  the  citadel 

of  Thebes :  but  though  he  was  disgraced  and 
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banished  fhnn  the  LacedemoniMi  mauf  §ar 
this  perfidious  measure,  yet  hia  ooontifaien 
kept  possession  of  the  town.  He  died  a,  C. 
m    C.Nep.inPelop.''IHod.l4,duc. 

Phcbnix,  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Aigos^  by 
Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to 
voimg  Achilles,  when  lus  father  proived  faith- 
less to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  foQdnesB  for 
a  concubine,  called  Glytia,  Cleobule,  jeaJoos  of 
her  husbaaa,  persuaded  her  son  Phcenix  lo  ia- 
gratiate  himself  into  the  ficvoora  of  his  fathci^ 
mistress.  Phcenix  easily  succeeded,  bot  when 
Amyntor  discovered"  his  intrigues,  he  drew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  scxm  after  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance.  Ac- 
cordinp;  to  some,  Amyntor  himseu  put  oat  the 
eyes  ofhis  son,  which  so  crudly  provoked  hiai, 
that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  lather. 
Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  pas- 
sion, and  Phoenix,  not  to  became  a  paniode, 
fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleos,  king  of 
Phthia.  Peleus  carried  him  to  Cbiion,  who 
restored  him  to  his  eye^ht,  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  AchiUes.  He  was  abo 
presented  with  the  government  of  manT  cities^ 
and  made  king  of  the  Dolopea  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,  Phoenix,  with  others,  was  comme- 
sioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  into  Gheece,  to 
bring  to  the  war  young  I^rrhos.  This  com- 
mission he  performed  with  success,  and  after 
the  &11  of  Troy  he  returned  with  Pyniiiis,  aad 
died  in  Thrace.  He  was  hurried  at  iBon,  or, 
according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia,  where  a 
small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received  the 
name  of  Phcenix.  Strab.  d.^Homer.  ML  9,  fte. 
Ooid.  in  lb.  V.  769.     Vid.  Part  IIT. 

Pbormio,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  whose  ft- 
ther's  name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  some  time  ayfter  mid 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  aim 
their  general,  an  office  which  he  refused  while 
he  had  so  many  debts,  observing  diat  it  \ns  un- 
becoming an  officer  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer  than 
the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. II.  A  peripate- 
tic philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  once  gave  a 
lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an  officer  and  a  mili- 
tary profession.  The  philosopher  was  himsdf 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  he  treated ;  upon 
which  Hannibal  the  Great,  who  was  one  of  hs 
auditors,  exclaimed  that  be  had  seen  many  dat- 
ing old  men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Phomia 

Cic.  de  Jfat.  D.  2. III.  A  disciple  of  PlaUi, 

chosen  by  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a  refoma- 
tion  in  theirgovernmentand  their  jurisprudence. 

pRORMiB,  was  the  countryman  ana  contem- 
porary of  Epicharmus,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  d 
Gelon,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Hiero.  His  comedies  also  appear  to  have  been 
mylholosical  parodies. 

Ph^rOneus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

PHOTiNTrs,  an  eunuch,  who  was  prime  mins- 
ter lo  Ptolemy,  king:  of  Egypt-  When  Pompey 
fled  to  the  court  of  Pioleraiy,  after  the  battle  cl 
Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his  master  not  to 
receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to  death.  Julius 
Caesar  some  time  after  visited  Egypt,  and  Pho- 
tinus raised  seditions  against  him,  for  which  be 
was  put  to  death. 

PnoTins,  son  of  Antonina,  who  betrayed  to 
BeUsarius  his  wife's  debaudwriea. 
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PntAlm  I.  a  king  of  ParUuA,  who  mi> 
needed  Anaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatius. 
Ue  made  war  against  Antiochas,  king  ofSyria, 
and  was  defeased  in  three  sacceasive  baules. 
He  left  manjr  children  behind  him ;  bat  as  they 
were  ail  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
the  thronei  he  appointed  his  brother  Mithri- 
datea  king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military  pru- 
dence he  had  often  been  a  spectator.  Justin, 
41,  c.  &-: — The  Sd,  succeeded  his  father 
Mithrubaes,  as  king  ctf  Parthia,  and  made  war 
againat  the  Scjthians,  whom  he  called  to  his 
assistance  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  came  too  late.  ELe  was  muroered  by 
some  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  once 
his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army, 
B.  C.  129.  Jiu6i%.  49^  c  h-^PliU.  in  Pim/p. 
——The  3d,  succeeded  his  ftther  Pacoms  on 
the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  ^  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  tbe  son  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  in- 
Taded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
8(Hi-in-law  ait  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  His 
expedition  was  attended  with  ill  success.  He 
renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  his  father 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  his  return  in 
Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Orodes 

and    Mithridates.     Justin, The  4th,  was 

nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  his  father  Orodes, 
whom  he  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  his  own 
hrothers.  He  made  war  againsi  M.  Antony 
with  great  succes.  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss^  Some  time  after  he  was  de- 
throned bjr  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  power,and  drove  awa^  the  usurper, 
called  Tiiidates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Phraates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead 
his  cause  and  gain  the  ftvours  of  his  powerftil 
judae.  He  was  successful  in  his  embassy :  he 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
ards which  the  Farthians  had  taken  from  Cras- 
sus  and  Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with 
their  wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  Fhraates 
delivered  his  children  into  tne  hands  of  Augus- 
tus to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  subjects 
would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  of 
his  fiimily  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebel- 
lion, though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to 
support  the  interest  of  any  usuiper  who  was  not 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsacids.  He  was, 
however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, wno  placed  her  son,  called  Phraatices, 
on  the  throne.  VoX.  Max.  7,  c.  ^-^JusLxn.  42, 
e.  b.^Diod.  Cos,  51,  Ac-^PhU.  in  Anton.  Ac. 
—Taci^.  Ann,  6,  C.2Q. 

Pbraaticbs,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He,  with 
his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was 
short,  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom  he 
bad  offended  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and  oppression. 

pRRAOftTBS  succeeded  his  fitther  Deioces  on 
the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war  against  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  the  A^yrians,  after  a  reign  of  22 
vears,  B.  C.  G25.  Hn  son  Cyazares  succeeded 
lUBL    It  iM  suppoaed  that  the  Arphaiad  men- 


tioned in  Judith  in  Phiaortes.  Panir^BsrodoL 
1,  c  102. 

pHaisicLEs,  a  nephew  of  Themistocles^ 
whose  daughter  Nicomacha  he  married.  Phst, 
in  Tkem, 

PbronIma,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of 
Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The  servant 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  sea, 
he  accordinaly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  a 
rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt.  Phronima 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  concubines 
of  Polymnetius,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Gyrene.  Berodot.  4. 
a  154. 

Pbrynk,  I.  a  celebrated  mostitute,  who  nou- 
rished at  Athens  about  ^  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  Vid.  Praxiteles,  This 
was  one  of  his  oest  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that 
Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  after 
he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevellea  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich 
by  the  liberalitv  of  her  lovers,  that  she  offered 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  the  walls:  Alexander  diruU 
sed  meretrix  Phryne  refecit.  This  was  reftis- 
ed.  Plin,  34,  c  8.— II.  There  was  also  ano- 
ther of  the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of  im- 
piety. When  she  saw  that  she  was  going:  to  be 
condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so 
influenced  her  judges  that  she  was  immediately 
acquitted.     Quinlil.  2,  c.  15. 

PhrynIghus.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  disciple 
of  Thespis.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy,  thougn 
still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individually  so 
fitted  and  prepared,  as  to  require  nothing  but  a 
master  hand  to  unite  them  mto  one  whole  of 
life  and  beauty.  The  Dithyramb  presented  in 
its  solemn  tone  and  lofty  strains  a  rich  mine  of 
choral  poetry ;  the  regular  narrative  and  mi- 
metic cnaracterof  the  Thespian  chorus  furnish- 
ed the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  him  belongs'  the  chief  merit  of  this 
combination.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical 
cast  of  the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  al- 
together Bacchus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for 
the  subjects  of  his  pieces  in  the  grave  and  strik- 
ing events  registered  in  the  mythology  or  history 
of  his  country.  This,  however,  was  not  a  prac- 
tice altogether  original  or  unexampled.  The 
fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adrastus, 
shows  that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melan- 
choly incident  and  mortal  personages  had  long 
before  been  introduced.  There  is  also  some 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  young  tragedian 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  m  the  formation 
of  his  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  attributes  to 
the  audbor  of  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  prima- 
ry suggestions  of  tragedy;  as  in  his  Bifar^tes 
was  given  the  first  idea  of  comedy.  Now  it  Is 
an  historical  fact  that  a  few  years  before  Phry- 
nichus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems 
had  been  collected,  revised,  ananged  and  pub- 
lishedbythecareofPisistratus.   Such  an  event 
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would  naituml^  «Uract  atteatjon,  «nd  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  study  of  this  mighty  mas- 
ter;  and  it  19  easy  to  conceive  how  bis  ni^Vmc 
ipa^riKoi,  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  strike 
and  operate  upon  a  mind^  acute,  ready,  and  in- 
genious, as  that  of  Phrrnichus  must  have  been. 
At  any  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chro- 
nological connexion— 4he  first  edition  of  Homer, 
and  the  birth  of  tragedy,  prc^rly  so  called. 
Taking  then  the  ode  and  ine  tone  of  the  Di- 
thyramb, the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer 
and  the  themes,  which  natural  tradition  or  even 
recent  events  supplied.  Phrynichus  combined 
these  several  materials  together,  and  so  brought 
them  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
Thespian  exhibition.  Thus,  at  length,  does 
tragedy  dawn  upon  us.  These  changes  in  the 
cbaracier  of  the  drama,  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. The  recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  dis- 
jointed, rambling  episodes  of  humorous  legend, 
separated  by  the  wild  dance  and  noisy  sons  of 
a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  of  se- 
rious narrative  or  jpave  conversation,  with  a 
chorus  composed  of  personages  involved  in  the 
story ;  all  relating  ^  one  subject  and  all  tending 
to  one  result.  This  recitative  again  alternated 
with  a  series  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  thought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves 
turning  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  theme  of 
the  interwoven  dialogue.  In  correspondency 
with  these  alterations  in  tone  and  composition, 
the  actor  and  the  choristers  must  have  assumea 
a  different  aspect  The  nerformers  were  now 
the  representatives  not  of  Silenus  and  the  Sa- 
^rs,  but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants. 
The  goat-skin  guise  and  obstreperoas  sportive- 
ness  were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of 
persons  engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business 
or  deep  amotion,  and  a  ^rb  befitting  the  rank 
and  state  of  several  individuals  employed  In 
the  piece.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  as  the 
actor  was  still  but  one,  so  never  more  than  one 
personage  was  introduced.  For  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  one  actor,  changing  his  dress,  ap- 
peared in  difierent  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play :  a  device  frequently  employed  in 
later  times,  when  the  increased  numwr  of  act- 
ors rendered  such  a  contrivance  less  necessary. 
This  actor  sometimes  represented  female  per- 
wynages,  for  Phrynichus  is  stated  to  have  first 
brought  a  ftmale  character  on  the  stage.  Thus 
from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  bufiboneries  and 
rude  imitations  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  h(?r  proper,  though  not 
her  perfect,  form.  For  mighty  as  had  been  the 
stride  towards  the  establishment  of  the  serious 
drama,  yet  in  the  exhibitions  of  Phrjmichus  we 
find  the  infancy  not  the  maturity  of  tragedy. 
There  was  still  many  an  excrescence  to  ^  re- 
moved ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled  up ;  many  a 
roirged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regularity; 
and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  man- 
agement of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial 
even  to  rudeness.  The  argument  was  some 
naked  incident,  mythologic  or  histories!,  on 
which  the  chorus  sung  and  the  actor  recited  in 
a  connected  but  desultory  succession.  There 
was  no  interweaving  or  development  of  plot ; 
no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe; 
BO  skilful  eontrivance  to  heighten  the  natural 
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interestof  tlie  tak,  and  work  up  the  fediifi  of 

the  audience  into  a  climax  of  terror  or  o£jkjf» 
The  odes  of  the  chorus  were  sweei  and  beani- 
fxH ;  the  dances  scientific  and  dexteronslj  given: 
but  then  these  odes  and  dances  still  oonaposed 
the  principal  part  of  the  perfbrmanoe.  Thej 
narrowed  in  the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw 
them  into  comparative  insignifiicance.  Nay,  not 
unfrequently,  whilst  the  actor  appeared  in  a 
posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  coiisi«xiialioii,  the 
chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  rhaniinp, 
and  leave  to  the  performer  little  more^  than  the 
part  of  a  speechless  ima^.  In  short,  the  drama 
of  Phr^chus  was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  soag 
and  ^Iful  dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artfal 
plot  and  interesting  dialogue.  Such  was  Phiy> 
nichus  as  an  iivoentor ;  but  since  the  poet  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  during  a  space  of  nearly  fony 
years,  and  since  for  more  than  twenty  of  those 
years  he  had  in  JEschylus  a  contemporary  and 
a  rival,  his  own  experience  and  the  improve- 
ments of  such  an  opponent  would  give  to  the 
later  plays  of  Phrymchus  a  character,  an  ex- 
pansion, and  a  refinement,  in  which  his  earlier 
and  unaided  attempts  were  so  deficient.  The 
Caplfii/re  of  MUetMS.  which  he  composed  al  kstf 
seventeen  years  alter  his  own  first  appearaaee 
as  a  dramatist,  and  five  years  after  the  first  vic- 
tory of  .£schylus,  was,  to  judge  from  its  effect^ 
a  piece  of  no  inconsiderable  meriL  Rigi*!*** 
years  after  this,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  lor  his 
Choragus  Themistocles,  with  the  PAcmmsso,  a 

{)lay  perhaps  little  inferior  in  dramatie  ex(^ 
ence  and  arrangement  to  the  Perut.  whidi, 
four  years  afterwards,  £schylus  proaooed  on 
the  same  subject  Indeed,  the  poet,  whose 
odes  were  characterized,  even  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  as  reaped  from  the  sacred  mea- 
dow or  the  muses,  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of  the 
bee ;  the  poet,  whuee  dramas  were  by  the  same 
admirable  judse  styled  pieces  of  aingolar  beau- 
ty ;  the  poet,  who  so  long  and  sometimes  so  suc- 


cessfully competed  with  an  .£schyii 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  no  ordinary  cam> 
poser ;  and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  that 
great  tragedian  is  represented  as  so  stodionsly 
rebutting,  is  another  high  compliment  to  the 
powers  of  Phrynichus.  Still  we  must  remem- 
ber, in  tracing  the  vrvcenixoe  improvers  of  trag- 
edy, that  the  real  claims  of  Phiynichos  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved 
through  imitation  of  others,  but  by  the  modne- 
tions  of  his  own  unassisted  ingenuity  and  taJeaL 
In  this  view,  those  claims  must  almost  entirely 
be  restricted  to  the  combinaticm  of  the  p^oetry  oi 
the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of  the  Thespian  cho- 
rus ;  the  conversion  of  Satvric  gayety  into  the 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thenceforth 
peculiarly  styled  trof^tdy.  In  all  sucoeeding 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichus  seems  to 
have  been  simply  the  follower  of  .£schylus. 

PmiTNis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prize  at  the  Panatbe- 
nsea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven 
by  all  hi»  predecessors,  B.  G.  438.  Ix  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  bouse  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Sicily. 

Phta.     Vid  PisittraUts. 

Phtuas,  a  general  of  Phocis,  during  the 
Phocian  or  S^red  war  against  the  Thmna 
He  had  aasomed  the  command  after  the  death 
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of  hJ8  brotfaen,  PbilomelUB  and  Onomarclius. 
He  18  called  by  some  Phayttns.     Vid  Fhoeis, 

Phtscon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, from  (fwrxif  venUr),    Aiken.  9,  c.  SS. 

Phtton,  a  general  of  ihe  people  of  Rheginm 
against  Dionysiiis,  the  ijrrant  of  Sicily.  He 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  tortured,  B.  C. 
987,  and  lus  son  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Di6d.li. 

Pu.  or  PiALu,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
of  Aarifloi  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  They 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  second  year 
of  the  Olympiads. 

PicTiB.    fid.  Part  I. 

PicTOR,  Fabids,  a  consul,  under  whom  silver 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  485. 

PiNDlRUfl,  a  celebrated  lyric  j)oet  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
to  /the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he  was 
taueht  how  to  compose  verses  with  eleeance 
nndsimplicity by Myrtis and Corinna.  When 
he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left  some  honey- 
combs as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.  This  was 
universally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his  fVi- 
tnre  greatness  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  entitled  to  notice  when  he  had  conquer- 
ed Mjrrtis  in  a  musical  contest.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  be  was  competitor,  a 
poetical  prize,  which  was  adjudged  rather  to  the 
charms  of  her  person,  than  to  tne  brilliancy  of 
her  genius  or  the  superiority  of  her  composi- 
tion. In  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece^nere 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
was  rewarded  witn  the  prize  in  preference  to 
eveiT  other  competitor ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
at  Cflympia  were  the  subject  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and 
princes.  His  hymns  and  peeans  were  repeated 
before  the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece,  and  the  piest^is  of  Delphi  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit-ofier- 
xnes  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars. 
This  was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he 
received ;  after  his  death  he  was  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.  His 
statue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  in  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exnibited,  and  six 
centuries  afler  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  by  the  geographer  Pausanias.  The 
honours  which  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive 
were  also  shared  by  his  posterity ;  and  at  the 
celebration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  bad  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  vras  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the 
poet  Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Thebans  showed  regard  for  his  memory,  and 
the  S])artans  spared  the  house  which  the  prince 
of  lyrics  had  inhabited  when  they  destroyed  the 
houses  and  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  same 
respect  was  also  paid  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
M  said  Ihat  Pindar  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86,  B.  C.  435.  The  greatest  part  of  his  works 
have  perished.  He  had  written  some  hymns  to 
the  gods,  poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyram* 
hies  to  Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories 
obtained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemean  games.    Of  all  these,  me  odes  are  the 


only  compoaitioiB  extant,  admired  for  sublimity 
of  sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of  meta- 

Shors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  elegance  of 
iction.  He  has  been  censured  for  his  affecta* 
tioD  in  composing  an  ode  from  which  the  letter 
S  was  excluded.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  those  of  Heyne,  4to.  Gottingen,  1773 ;  of 
Glasgow,  12mo.  1774 ;  and  of  Schmidius,  4to. 
Witteberg,  1616.  Atken^^t^intU.  10,  c.  1.— 
Horat.  4,  od.  ^—JElian.  V.  H.  3.— Poia.  1,  c. 
8,  1.  9,  c.  23.— Kfli.  Max,  9,  c.  12.— PW.  in 
AJex,^Cwri.  1,  c.  13. 

PxsANDER,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  relqxmnesian  war.  He  abolished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus.  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394. 
iXiwi.— n.  A  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  composed 
a  poem  called  BBracUa^  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  repre- 
sented his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Pau$.  8, 
C.22. 

PisEUs,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  260  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.    Plin.  7,  c.  26. 

Pisis,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un- 
common influence  among  the  Thebans.  and 
behaved  with  great  courage  in  defence  ol  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  l^  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thespiae. 

PisisTRATiDjE,  the  descendants  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens.    Vid.  PisUtratm. 

PinsTRATus,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  distinffuishea  himself  by  his 
valour  in  the  field,  and  oy  his  address  ana  elo- 
quence at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  him- 
self the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality, and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis, 
he  resolved  to  make  himselr  master  of  his 
country.  Everything  seemed  favourable  tohis 
views;  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affain,  and  who  nad  lately  instituted  his 
celebrated  laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered 
his  duplicity  and  artfU  behaviour  before  the 
public  assembly.  Pisistratus  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  measures  of  his  relation,  Solon,  but 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his 
country-house,  he  cut  himself  in  various  places, 
and  afrer  he  had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to 
the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplored  his  misfor- 
tunes, andaccused bis  enemies  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people, 
the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the 
oppressed,  he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men 
firom  the  populace  to  defend  his  person  in  fu- 
ture from  the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
enem ies.  The  unstispecting  people  traanimous- 
iy  granted  his  request,  thougn  Solon  opposed  it 
wiui  all  his  influence ;  and  Pisistratus  had  no 
sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he  seized 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute. The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credu- 
lity;  yet,  thongrh  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of 
the  citizens,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  con^red 
together  againstbim,  and  by  their  means  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  city.  His  house  and 
all  hiseflects  were  exposed  to  sale,  but  there  was 
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found  in  Alhem  only  one  man  who  would  bay 
them.  The  private  dissentions  of  the  friends  oi 
libertyprorea  fiiToarable  to  the  expelled  tyrant; 
and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycunos, 
secretly  proposed  to  restore  Pisistiatns lo allhis 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would 
marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  consented,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  his  faiher-in-law,  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycurgus,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish himself  By  means  of  a  woman  called 
Phya,  whose  shape  was  tall,  and  whose  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  created  himself  adherents  even 
among  hu  enemies.  Phya  was  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  showing 
herseu  subservient  to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus, 
she  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-establish  her  far 
voorite  Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  will  of  heaven,  and  favoured  by 
the  affection  of  the  people.  Some  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  dau^ter  of  Megacles, 
he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his 
very  troops,  were  alienated  from  him  by  the  in- 
fluence, the  intrigues,  and  the  bribery  of  his 
father-in-law.  lie  fled  from  Athens,  where  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  his  power,  and  retired 
to  Euboea.  Kleven  years  auer  he  was  drawn 
from  his  obscure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  son 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  tnird  time  received  by 
the  people  of  Athens  as  their  master  and  sove- 
reign. He  died  about  59nf  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Athens  for  33  years,  including  the 
years  of  his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hipparehus.  Pisistratus  claims  our 
admiration  for  his  justice,  his  liberality,  and 
his  moderation.  He  often  refused  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  he 
had  one  day  been  virulently  accused  of  murder, 
rather  than  Inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went  to 
the  areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athe- 
nians that  the  accusation  of  his  enemies  were 
groundless,  and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable. 
It  is  to  his  labours  that  we  are  indented  for  the 
preservation  of  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  he 
was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  intro- 
duced them  at  Athens  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand.  He  also  established  a  public 
library  at  Athen-s,  and  the  valuable  books  which 
he  had  diligently  collected  were  carried  into 
Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  of  Attica.  Hipparehus  and  Hippias, 
the  SODS  of  Pisistratus,  who  had  received  the 
name  of  Pisisl/raUtUt.  rendered  themselves  as 
illustrious  as  their  father,  but  the  flames  of  lib- 
erty were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguished.  The 
Pisistratidae  governed  with  great  moderation, 
yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or  sovereign  was  insup- 
portable to  the  Athenians.  Two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  called  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  conspired  against  them,  and 
Hipparehus  was  despatched  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. This  murder  was  not,  however,  at- 
tended with  any  advantages;  and  though  the 
two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  who  have  been 
celebrated  through  every  age  for  their  patriot- 
ism, were  supported  by  the  people,  yet  Hippias 
quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncommon  firmness 
and  pmdeiiee,  and  for  a  while  preserved  that 
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peace  in  AHmos  whkh  bin  fhther  bad  oAea 
been  unable  to  command.  This  was  not  loag 
to  continue.  Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  ^ 
the  united  eflbna  of  the  Athenians  and  of  theu 
alliea  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Attica  whea 
he  found  himself  luable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  After  the  hanishmeni  of 
the  Pisistratidae,  the  Atheniana  became  moie 
than  commonly  jealous  of  their  libeity,  and 
often  sacrificed  the  most  powerfal  of  their  citi- 
ifiDS^  apprehensive  of  the  inflaenoe  pop- 
ularity, and  a  well-directed  liberaliQr,  might 
gain  among  a  fickle  and  unsettled  popnlace. 
The  PistsuatidsB  were  haniwhed  from  Atheas 
about  18  years  after  the  death  of  Fiaistraros,  B. 
C.  510.  ^S^iM.  r.  H.  13,  c.  14.— JPmjl  7,  c 
T/^-^BeroM,  1,  c.  59,  L  6,  c  VSX^^CU.  de  mnL 

Z.—VaL  Mux.  1,  c.  3. IL  A  aoQ  of  Nestor. 

ApoUod. III.  A  king  of  OrchoRkenos,  whD 

rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  towards 
the  nobles.  He  was  piu  to  death  by  them,  and 
they  carried  away  the  body  from  the  |iablicas> 
sembly,  by  hiding  each  a  piece  of  flesh  under 
their  garments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  the 
people,  of  which  he  was  a  great  favourite.  PteL 
in  Par, ^IV.  A  Theban  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man interest,  while  the  consul  Flaminins  was 
in  Orecce.  He  assassinated  the  praetor  of 
BcBotia,  for  which  he  was  pot  to  death,  Ac 

Piso.  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calmimians,  descended 
from  Calpus,the  son  of  rfuma.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  fanuly  had 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been 
honoured  with  triumphs,  on  accoimt  of  their  vic^ 
tories  in  the  difierent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Of  this  family,  the  most  famous  were, 

1.  Lucius  Calpnmius,  who  was  tribune  of 

the  people  about  149  years  before  Christ,  and 
afterwards  consul.  His  frugality  procn red  him 
the  surname  of  Pnigi,  and  he  gained  the  great- 
est honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  sratesmaa, 
and  an  historian.  He  made  a  successftil  cam- 
ign  in  Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had 
haved  with  great  valour  during  the  war,  with 
a  crown  of  gold  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  haranj^ues^  which 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.    His  sQfle  was 

obscure  and  inelegant ^11.  Cains,  a  Roman 

consul,  A.  U.  C.  ^,  who  supported  the  ooa- 
sular  aignity  against  the  tumults  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  made  i 
law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  geneimUy  pre- 
vailed at  the  election  of  the  chief  magistraie. 
in.  Cneius,  another  consul  imder  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tiberius, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sjma, 
where  he  rendered  nimself  odious  by  histcrudtf. 
He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Germani- 
cus,  and  when  he  saw  that  be  was  shunned  and 
despised  by  his  friends,  he  destroyed  hxniseU; 
A.  D.  90. IV.  liucius,  a  private  man,  ac- 
cused of  having  uttered  seditious  words  against 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  condenmed,  bat 
a  natural  death  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 

executioner. V.  Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rone 

for  twenty  years,  an  ofllee  which  he  disdiaTged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit  Some, 
however,  say  that  Tiberius  made  him  eovenor 
of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued  drinkinir 
with  him  a  night  and  two  days,  or  two  daiys  and 
two  ni^its  ac^rding  to  PUny.    Horaee  dedi- 
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cated  his  poem  dt  Arts  PoeUed  to  his  two  sons, 
whose  partiality  for  literature  had  distinguishea 
them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and  who 
were  fond  of  cultivating  poetry  in  their  leisure 

hours.    Plui.  in  CmB.-^PUn,  18,  c.  3. VI. 

Cneius,  a  factious  and  turbulent  youth,  whocon- 
spired  against  his  country  witn  Catiline.    He 

was  among  the  friends  of  Julius  Caesar. 

VII.  Caius,  a  Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  had  rendered  himself  a  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple by  lus  private  as  well  as  public  virtues,  by 
the  generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  ^  some  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freedman.  who  was  among  the  conspirators, 
soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  his  uartisans.  He 
refused  to  court  the  affections  or  the  people  and 
of  the  armv,  when  the  whole  had  oeen  made 
public ;  and ,  instead  of  taking  proper  measures 
for  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiming  him- 
self emperor,  as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
opened  the  veins  of  both  h»  arms,  and  bled  to 
death. VIII.  Lucius,  a  senator,  who  follow- 
ed the  emperor  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  emperof  after  the  death  of  Va- 
lerian, but  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  a 
few  weeks  after,  A.  D.  961,  by  Valens,  &c. 
Horat,-^TaeU.  Am.  <f-  BiU.—VaL  Mdx.-^ 
Liv.^SueUfn.—Cic.  de offic.  &c.'—PUU,vn  Cos. 
du;.^— IX.  One  of  the  30  tyrants  appointed 
over  Athens  by  Lysander. 

I^THOLEON,  an  msignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  mingled  Qreek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  asainst  J. 
Ciesar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
style.  Suekm,  de  cl.  Rh^—Horat.  1,  sat  10,  v. 
91.— JU^^Mfr.  3,  sat  3. 

PrrricDs,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His 
father's  name  was  Cyrradius.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sons  or  Alcsus,'he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Me- 
lanchrus ;  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
waged  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  single 
combat  Phiynon,  the  enemy's  general.  Pittacus 
had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  entangled  his  ad- 
versary in  a  net,  which  he  had  concealed  under 
his  shield,  and  easily  despatched  him.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  victory,  and  his  coun- 
trymen, sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimously  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  their  city  with  unlimit- 
ed authority.  In  this  capacity  Pittacus  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence,  and  after 
he  had  ^emed  his  feUow-citizens  with  the 
strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  established 
and  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws,  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  sovereign  power  after  he  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing  that  the  vir- 
tues and  innocence  of  private  life  were  incom- 
patible with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sove- 
reign. His  disinterestedness  gained  him  many 
admirers ;  and  when  the  Mltyleneans  wished  to 
reward  his  public  services  by  presenting  him 
with  an  Immense  tract  of  territory,  he  refused 
to  accept  more  land  than  what  should  be  con- 
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tained  within  the  distance  to  which  he  ooold 
throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  ^  year  of 
his  age,  about  570  years  before  Christ,  after  he 
had  spent  the  Itai  ten  years  of  his  life  in  litera- 
ry ease  and  peaceful  retirement.  Many  (k  his 
maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how  great 
an  o}>inion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  his 
abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  eveiy  fault  committed  by  a 
man  when  intoxicated  deserved  double  panish- 
ment.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are 
|>reaerved  hy  Laertius,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  Taws  in  prose  ad- 
dressed to  his  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
precepts  called  adamena.  DUg.-^Ariskd.  P«- 
lit.^Plut.  in  symp.—Paus.  10,  c.  2i,^jBlian, 
H.  F.  2,  Ac.— FoZ.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

pLiaTOA,  a  daughter  of  Theodosins  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Gtoths.  and  af- 
terwards Constantius,  fay  whom  she  hau  Valen- 
tinian  the  third.    She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  In- 
trigues and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and 
was  accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Ger- 
manicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberitis.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  emperess  Livia, 
or  on  account  of  the  partialit]^  of  the  emperor 
for  her  person.  Subservient  in  every  thing  to 
the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  instigation,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  to  injure  the 
character  of  Agrippina.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippina,  Plancina  put  herself  to  death,  A.  D. 
33.     TaeU.  Aim,  6,  c.  96,  dec. 

Plancub,  L.  MtmATTus,  I.  a  Roman,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and 
his  extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and 
had  presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyp- 
tian queen  in  Alexandria,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer,  and,  in 
comedy,  he  personated  Olaucus,  and  painted 
his  body  of  a  men  colour,  dancing  on  a  public 
stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a  crown  orgreen 
reeds  on  his  head,  while  he  had  tied  behind 
his  back  the  tail  or  a  large  sea  fish.  This  ex- 
posed him  to  the  public  derision,  and  when  An- 
tony had  joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  cen- 
surmg  him  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he 
deserted  to  Octavius,  who  received  him  with 
great  marks  of  ft'iendshlp  and  attention.  It  was 
he  who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  tbe 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  conferred  on  his 
friend  Octavius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatoefls  of  his 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated 1  od.  7to  him;  and  he  certainly  deserved 
the  honour,  fhnn  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He 
founded  a  town  in  Ghiul,  whichhe  called  Lug- 

dunum.    PUd.  in  Anton, ll.  A  patrician, 

proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His 
servants  wished  to  save  him  fhnn  death,  but 
he  refVised  it  rather  than  expose  their  persons 
to  danger. 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 

son  of  Ariston  and  Parectonia.    His  original 

name  was  Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of 

Plato  ftrom  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.    A« 
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Obe  of  the  deaoeiidaius  of  Codros,  and  as  the 
ofi^ing  of  «  noble,  illustrioas,  and  opulent 
family,  Fiato  was  edacated  with  care,  his  body 
was  formed  and  invigorated  with  nrmnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of  geometry, 
from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness  of  judg- 
ment and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  have 
ii^^tmpwri  lus  chaiacter  as  the  most  subtile  and 
flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He  first  began  httt 
literary  career  by  writmg  poems  and  tragedies ; 
but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  his  own  produc- 
tions, when,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was 
enabled  to  compare  and  examine,  with  critical 
luscuracy,  the  merit  of  his  compositions  with 
those  of  ms  poetical  predecessors.  During  eight 
years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Bocrates ;  and  alter  his  death  Plato  retired  from 
Athens,  and  began  to  travel  over  Oreece.  He 
visited  Magara,  Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he 
met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  his  fellow- 
disciples,  whom  the  violent  death  of  their  mas- 
ter had  likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  af- 
terwards visited  Magna  Qraecia,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the 
learning,  abilities,  and  reputation,  of  its  profes- 
sors, Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus.  He 
afterwards  passed  into  Sicily,  and  examined  the 
eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  island. 
He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the  mathe- 
matician Theodoras  flourished,  and  where  he 
Jcnew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pytnagorean  philo- 
sophy and  metempsychosis  iuul  been  fostered 
ami  cherished.  When  he  had  finished  his  tra- 
vels Plato  retired  to  the  groves  of  Academus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  his  lec- 
tures were  sood  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learn- 
ed, noble,  and  illustrious  pupils :  and  the  nhilo- 
sopher,  by  refusing  to  have  a  snare  in  tbe  ad- 
mmistration  of  affidrs,  rendered  his  name  more 
fiimous  and  his  school  more  freooented.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  he  presided  at  ine  head  of  the 
academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those 
dialogues  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  country,  Hi»  studies,  however, 
were  interrupted  for  a  while^  whilst  he  obeyed 
the  pressing  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysius, 
and  whilst  he  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  father  of  his^ople,  and  the  friend  of 
libeny.  Vid,  Dianysms  3d.  In  his  dress  the 
philosopher  was  not  ostentatious,  bis  manners 
were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  without  affec- 
tation; and  tne  great  honours  which  his  learn- 
ing deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  appearance. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  eames,  Plato 
resided  in  a  family  who  were  totally  strangers 
to  him.  He  told  them  his  name  was  Plato,  yet 
he  never  spoke  of  the  employment  he  pursued 
at  Athens;  and  when  he  returned  home,  attend- 
ed bv  thefhmily  which  had  so  kindly  entertain- 
ed him,  he  was  desired  to  show  them  the  great 
philosopher  whose  name  he  bore :  their  surprise 
was  neat  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself 
was  the  Plato  whom  they  wished  to  behold. 
In  his  diet  be  was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  so- 
briety and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and 
to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  enfeeble 
the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  at- 
tributed his  preservation  during  the  cremendotis 
pestilence  which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  mueh 
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fury  at  the  begi&nmfr  of  the  Pd 
Plato  died  on  his  birthday,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age,  about  384  years  before  the  Christiaa 
era.  He  expired,  according  to  Cioero,  as  he 
was  writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  nume- 
rous; they  are  all  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, except  18  letters.  He  nwaks  always  bf 
the  mouth  of  others;  and  for  the  e&egance,  mia- 
lody,  and  sweemess  of  his  expressions^  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Athe- 
nian bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem  for  him. 
that  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric  he  exclaimed 
erraremekereuU  male  cum  Plato%t^  gmam  cum 
isiit  vera  senHns  and  Ctuintilian  said,  thai 
when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a 
man,  but  a  divinity  speaking.  His  style,  how- 
ever, though  admired  and  commended  by  tbe 
best  and  most  refined  critics  amons  the  an- 
cients, has  not  esciq;)ed  the  censure  of  aonae  of 
the  modems;  and  the  philosopher  has  been 
blamed  who  supports  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied 
to  the  earth  by  numbers,  that  tlw  world  is  a 
figure  consistiiig  of  13  ]>enta£ons,  and  who^  to 
prove  the  metempsychosis  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  bom  from 
the  living,  and  tiie  Uvlng  from  the  dead.  In  his 
system  <7philosophy,  he  followed  the  pbjrsics  of 
Heraclitns,  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pytha- 
goras.' and  the  morals  of  Socrates.  He  naain- 
tainea  the  existence  of  two  beings^  one  sel^ex- 
isient,  and  the  other  formed  by  tbe  hand  of  a 
pre-existent  creature,  god  and  man.  TheworU 
was  created  by  that  self-existent  cause.  fit>m  the 
rude  undigested  mass  of  matter  which  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  and  which  had  even  been 
animated  by  an  irregular  prineiple  of  moUoB. 
The  origin  of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the 
government  of  a  deity,  without  admitting  a  stub- 
oom  Intractability  and  wildness  congenial  to 
matter ;  and  from  these,  consequently,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  from  thence  the  extravagant  jms- 
sions  and  appetites  of  men.  From  moteriab 
like  these  were  formed  tbe  four  elements,  and 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  and  into  the  active,  but  irrational  princi- 
ple of  matter,  the  divinity  infused  a  raiioiial 
soul.  The  souls  of  men  were  formed  from  the 
remainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world, 
which  had  previously  given  existence  to  the 
invisible  gods  and  demons.  The  phiknopher, 
therefore,  supported  the  doctrine  ofideal  forms, 
and  the  pre^existence  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  considered  as  emanations  of  the  Deity,  which 
can  never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things 
unworthy  of  their  divine  original.  Men  could 
perceive  with  their  corporeal  sens^  the  types 
of  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctuating  dbfects 
of  the  material  world;  but  the  sudden  changes 
to  which  these  a  re  continually  obnox  iooa,  create 
innumerable  disorders,  and  hence  arises  decep- 
tion, and.  in  short,  all  the  errors  and  miseries  of 
human  hfe.  Yet,  in  whatever  situation  man 
may  be,  he  is  still  an  object  of  divine  concern, 
and  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
pre-existent  came,  he  must  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  his  creation,  and  by  proper  care 
and  diligence  he  can  recover  those  xmnmcolate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
All  science  the  philosopher  made  to  conaiat  in 
reminisscence,  and  in  recalling  the  nature,  fonns^ 
and  proportions  of  those  perfe^  and  immatablt 
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ftww  with  which  the  haman  miDd  bad  been  { 
ooDTenant.  The  passions  were  divided  into 
two  elasses;  the  first  consisted  of  the  irascible 
passions,  wnich  originated  in  pride  or  resent- 
ment, and  were  seated  in  the  breast:  the  other, 
founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  the  concu- 
piscible  part  of  the  sotii.  aeated  in  the  bellv  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  body.  These  different 
orders  induced  the  philosopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  reasoning 
and  judging  powers  were  stationed  in  the  head, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses 
were  its  nards  and  servants.  B^  the  irascible 
part  of  &e  soul  men  asserted  their  dignity,  re- 
pelled injuries,  and  scorned  danger;  and  the 
eoncupiscible  part  proyided  the  support  and  the 
necessities  of  the  oodsr,  and,  when  governed 
with  propridY,  it  cave  rise  to  temperance.  Jus- 
tice was  produced  by  the  regular  dominion  of 
reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  passions; 
and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength,  acute- 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  without  which 
all  other  virtues  could  not  exist  Plato  was  the 
first  who  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
upon  aignments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced 
from  truth  and  experience.  From  doctrines 
like  these,  the  great  founder  of  Platonism  con- 
cluded, that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a 
coBunaniQr  of  men  whose  passions  could  be  gov- 
erned with  moderation,  and  who,  from  know- 
ing the  evifaand  misenes  which  arise  from  ill 
conduct,  might  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain 
that  perfection  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  rational  and  moral  pow- 
ers. To  illustrate  this  more  flilly,  the  philoso- 
pher wrote  a  book,  well  known  }3j  the  name  of 
the  republic  of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains, 
with  aeuteness,  judgment  and  elegance,  the 
rise  and  revolution  of  civil  society;  and  so  re- 
spected was  his  opinions  as  a  legislator,  that  his 
scholars  were  enmlpyed  in  regulating  the  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  Ellis,  and  Cnidus,  at  the  desire 
of  those  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  good  and  impartial  government  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  east  The  best  editions  of 
Plato  are  those  of  Francof.  fol.  1603,  and  Bi- 
pont  12  vols.  8vo.  178a  Plaio.  Dial,  &c.— * 
CU.  de  offie.  1.  de  dvo,  I,  c  26,  de  N.  D.  ^  c 
12.  TVs.  1,  c.  ir—PUd.  i%  Sol  fiEC.— fibi«e«. 
ep.^QuifUiL  10,  c  1,  Ac-^JSUan.   V.  B,  3 

and  4.— Paitf.  1,  c.  30.— i>w^. 11  A  Greek 

poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  Ihigments 
remain  of  his  pieces. 

Plautia  Lbz,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plautius, 
the  tribune  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required  every 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons  of  Uieir 
body  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the  honour 
commoD  to  all  the  three  orders,  according  to  the 

majority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. Another, 

called  also  PUAxa,  A.  U.  C.  675.  It  punished 
with  the  inierdicUo  ijifnit  et  aqua^  all  persons 
who  were  found  gunty  of  attempts  upon  the 
state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or  such  as 
appeared  in  public  armed  with  any  evil  design, 
or  such  as  forcibly  expelled  any  person  from 
his  legal  possessions. 

PLAunilNtJs  FuLvnjs,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditious  be- 
haviour in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In  his 
banishment  Plautianus  formed  an  acguaint- 
aaee  with  Sevema,  who  tome  yean  after  as- 


cended the  imperial  throne.  This  was  the  ba* 
ginning  of  his  prosperity.  Plautianus  ahared 
the  favours  of  Severus  m  obscurity  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as  much 
power  as  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  in  the  pror* 
mces,  and  indeed,  he  wanted  bat  the  name  of 
emperor  to  be  his  eouaL  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was  com* 
mitled  through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched 
himself  with  the  possessions  of  those  who  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  cruelty  or  ava- 
rice. To  complete  his  triumph,  and  to  make 
himself  still  greater^^  Plautianus  married  hii 
favourite  daughter  rlautilla  to  Caracalla,  the 
son  of  the  emperor.  The  son  of  Severus  had 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and,  though 
Plautiila  was  amiable  in  her  manners,  eom* 
mending  in  aq>ect,  and  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance, yet  the  young  prince  often  threatened  to 
punish  her  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour  as 
soon  as  he  suc<^eaed  to  the  throne.  Plautiila 
reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and,  to  save 
his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  CaraeaUa| 
Plautianus  conspired  against  the  emperor  and 
his  son.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  Plautiila  banished  to  the  iskmd  of  Lipari, 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  reara 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cara- 
calla, A.  D.  311.  Plautiila  had  two  children, 
a  son,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother.    Dion.  Cass. 

Plautus,  M.  Accaos,  I.  a  comic  poet,  bom 
at  Sarsina  in  Umblia.  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  en^ginff  in  a  com- 
mercial line.  To  maintain  himselt,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  ser- 
vant, and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding 
com,  he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments 
to  the  comic  muse.  Some,  however,  deny  this 
account  He  wrote  35  comedies,  of  which  only 
90  are  extant  He  died  about  184  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  and  Varro.  his  leamed 
countryman,  wrote  this  stanza,  which  deserved 
to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  :— 

Postquam  morie  caplus  est  PlaiOuSf 
Comesdia  t/uget,  seena  est  diserta ; 
Deinde  ruM,  ludus,}oeusque,  et  fwmeri 
Mnmmmeri  simul  omnes  coUaerym&r%nt» 

The  plays  of  Plantus  were  universally  esteemed 
at  Rome ;  and  Yarro,  whose  judgment  is  mat 
and  generally  decisive,  declares,  that  if  the 
Muses  were  willing  to  speak  Latin,  they  would 
speak  in  the  language  of  Plantus.  In  the  Au- 
gustan age,  however,when  the  Roman  language 
became  more  pure  and  refined^  the  comediev  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  firee  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant 
expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censured  for  his 
negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execra- 
ble puns,  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  how- 
ever censured  as  to  language  or  sentiments, 
Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage. 
If  his  expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  he  was  more  hap- 
py than  other  comic  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  his  plays  were  more  varied,  the  acts 
more  interesting,  the  characters  more  tralv  dis- 
played, and  the  catastrophe  more  natural.    la 
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.ht  nign  of  Uie  emperor  Djoeletiaiijus  eomedMS 
Were  atiU  acted  on  the  public  tlieatres;  and  no 
greater  complimeDt  can  be  paid  to  hie  abilities  as 
a  comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censnre  can  be 
paand  npon  his  sucoessom  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, than  to  obsenre,  that  for  600  yean,  with 
aU  the  disadTaatage  of  obsolete  language  and 
diction,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners  and 
the  revolntions  of  goremment,  he  commanded 
and  received  that  applaose  which  no  other 
writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The  b^ 
editions  of  Plautos  are,  that  of  Qronoyins,  8\ro. 
L.  Bat  1664;  that  of  Barbou,  ISma  in  3  vols. 
Paris,  1759 ;  that  of  Emesti,  3  vcits.  6vo.  Lips. 
1760;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  rols.  ISmo.  1763. 
Varro  ofud  Qftimia,  10,  c  l.-^Cic,  de  Ofc.  1, 
9ui^Do  OnU.  3,  Ac— Ifimil  %  ep.  I,  v.  56, 

ITQl  4r  wn.poeL  54  and  970. IL  SUanns.  a 

hi^hpriert,  who  consecrated  thecapitol  in  the 
re^  of  Vespasian.    T^cU,  Biat.  4,  c  63. 

Pumro  SBcoNOim,  (C.)  I.  somamed  tkt  EUkr^ 
was  bom  at  VerafUL  of  a  noble  family.  He 
distinguished  himselrin  the  field,  and  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  pub- 
lic character  he  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of 
literature,  the  day  was  emmoyed  in  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  the  affiurs  of  bis  province,  and  the 
night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  precious  to  him :  at  his  meals  one  of 
his  servants  read  to  him  booKs  valuable  for  their 
information,  and  from  them  he  immediately 
made  copious  extracts,  in  a  memorandum  boolr. 
He  deeined  every  moment  lost  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  study,  and  from'  these  reasons  he 
never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  always  accompanied 
by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his 
niephew,  Plin  v  the  younger,  because  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  wSlk ;  and  sternly  observ- 
ed, that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advantage.  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  fkvours  which 
a  virtuous  prince  could  offer  and  an  honest  sub- 
ject receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum,  where 
he  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cloud  of  oust  and  ashes.  He 
was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  he  immediately  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel 
for  mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
to  have  made  a  dreadful  eruption.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boats,  that  fled  from  the  coast  to 
avoid  the  danger,  might  have  deterred  another ; 
but  the  curiosity  of  Pliny  excited  him  to  ad- 
▼ance  with  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  ves- 
sel was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  by  the  mountam, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remained 
there  during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
mountain,which,  during  the  obscurity,  appeared 
tp  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  con- 
trary wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  Misenum.  The  eruption  of  the 
▼olcano  mcreased,  and,  at  last,  the  fire  approach- 
ed the  place  where  the  philosopher  made  his 
<4i)servations.  Pliny  endeavoured  to  fly  before 
it,  but  though  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his 
servants  he  was  imable  to  escape.  His  body 
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was  found  throe  days  after,  tnd  deecidjbined 
by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at  Mise&omvitk 
the  fleet    This  memorable  event  happmediii 
the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era;  andtlw 
philosopher  who  perished  by  the  eraptioos  tf 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  the  inut]rr 
of  nature.    He  was  then  in  the  56Ui  ycuof 
his  age.   Of  the  works  which  he  cooBposedoaie 
are  extant,  bat  his  natural  histoiy  in  37  hwki 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  ajfs,  falltf 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  ilself.  \ 
treats  of  the  stars,  the  heayens,  wind,  rain,  hail, 
minerals,  trees,  flowers^  and  plants,  besidesn 
account  of  all  living  animals,  bird&  fishes,  ud 
beasts;  a  geographiod  deacriptioa  of  eveiy  pto 
on  the  globe,  and  a  history  of  eveiyaitud 
science,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  ihdr 
rise,  progresBj  and  several  improvemeats.  He 
is  happy  m  his  descriptions  as  a  naturalist,  he 
writes  with  force  and  energy ;  and  thoo^iaiv 
of  his  ideas  and  conjectures  are  sometimes  Ol- 
founded,  yet  he  possesses  thatfeouidiiyofini- 
gination,  and  vivacity  of  expressioa,  which  br 
requisite  to  treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  od 
to  render  a  history  of  nature  pleasiag,  iiueRd- 
ing,  and,  above  aU,  instructive.    His  style  p» 
sesses  not  the  graces  of  the  AagustBn  age;  k 
has  neither  its  purity  aad  elegance,  ncv  itssor 
plicitjT ;  but  is  rather  crainped,  obsoire,  m 
sometimes  unintelligible.    He  had  written  u9 
v<dumes  of  remarks  and  annoiatioos  on  tk 
various  authors  whieh  he  had  read;  and" 
great  was  the  opinion,  in  his  coniemporana 
of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a  man  calM 
Lartius Latinus offered  to  buy  his  notes m» 
servations  for  the  enormous  sum  of  about  3Sci 
English  money.     The  ^liksopher,  who  «b 
himself  rich  and  independent,  rqccted  the  m^ 
and  his  compUatioos,  after  his  death,  came  no 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  Pliny.    Thebe*«J- 
tions  of  Pliny  are  that  of  Harduin,  3  torb*- 
Paris,  1733,  thai  of  Frantaius,  10  vols.  Sro.  Ljf 
1T78,  that  of  Brotier,  6  vols.  r2mo.  ParB,jm 
and  the  Variorum,  8va  in  8  vols.  Lips.l7W» 
1789.     TWxt.  AM^  1.  c.  69,  L  13,  c  »,  1. 15,  t 

53.— PKti.  ep.  Ac. XI,  C.  CaHahw  Secro- 

dus,  surnamed  tki^owmr^  was  son  of  !►  ^ 
ciliusbythe  sister  of  Pliny  the  elder.  Hejw 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  whose  name  he  |Wonwj 
and  whose  estates  and  eflfects  he  inherited.  i» 
received  the  greatest  part  ofhis  education  ^ 
auintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  aW«^? 
the  bar,  where  he  distinguished  himself »  »*■ 
by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  wwc 
reckoned  the  two  greatest  orators  of  ^^^\'^ 
He  did  not  make  his  profession  an  objcrt  ofgn 
like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators,  but  he  rt^ 
ed  fees  ftwn  the  rich  as  well  as  from  ihcpowj 
of  his  clients,  and  declared  that  be  chc«fl«7 
employed  himself  forthe  protection  ofmnoi^^ 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detecuooo 
vice.  He  published  many  ofhis  bajangBe  P^ 
orations,  which  have  been  lost  When  i^ 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purK'/^ 
was  created  consul  by  the  emperor.  ^^^ 
our  the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celgM*^ 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  n*^ 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  eojij 
he  pronounced  on  Trajan.  Some  time  aii^ 
presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  oag 
and  with  the  power,  of  procoiisul ;  "^LTrtS 
humanity  ana  philanduopy  the  muj^ 
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Uraed  Iron  the  tmiden  of  partial  taxes,  and  the 
penecatiao  which  had  been  begun  against  the 
Christiane  of  hjs  proyince  was  stopped,  when 
Pliny  solemnly  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
followen  of  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inoffensive 
aect  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pore  and  in- 
nocent, that  they  were  free  iVom  aU  crimes,  and 
that  they  voluntarily  bomid  themselves,  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  to  abstain  firom  vice  and  to 
relinquish  every  sinful  pnranit  If  he  mdered 
iiimself  Dopular  in  his  province,  he  was  not  less 
respected  at  Rome.  His  native  country  shared 
among  the  rest  his  unbounded  benevolence ;  and 
ComuuL  a  small  town  of  Insubria,  which  gave 
him  biith,  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  valu- 
able and  choice  library  of  books  which  he  col- 
lected there.  He  made  his  preceptor  Unintil- 
ian,  and  the  poet  Martial,  objects  of  lus  boMV- 
olenoe ;  and  when  the  daugater  ef  the  former 
was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  the 
greatest  civility ;  and  while  he  observed  that  he 
was  rich  in  the  possession  of  ieanung.  though 
poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begsed  of  hmi 
to  accept,  as  a  dowry  for  his  beloved  daughter, 
50,000  sesterces,  about  9001.  Iw<ndd  nH^  con- 
tinued he,  6e  so  moderate  were  I'nol  assmndfrom 
fowrmodesif  and  disinierestednesSj  that  tketmaU- 
ness  of  the  preserU  vfiU  render  ii  aeeeptahU.  He 
died  m  the  59d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  113.  He 
had  written  a  lustorv  of  his  own  times,  which 
is  losL  It  is  said  that  Tacitus  did  not  b^gin 
his  history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade Plinv  to  mdertake  that  bborions  task: 
and,  indeed,  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  ac- 
knowledged himself  inferior  to  aim  in  delinea- 
ting the  character  of  the  times.  Some  suppose, 
bm  flUsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men  universally  ascribed  to  Coraelins 
Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his  learned 
works  remain  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  ten  books  of  letters,  which  he  him- 
self collected  and  prepared  for  the  public,  ftom 
a'  numerous  and  respectable  correspondence. 
They  are  written  with  elegance  and  great  puri- 
ty;  and  the  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
afikbflity,  that  condescension  and  philanthropy, 
which  so  eminently  marked  the  aovocate  of  the 
Christians.  These  letters  are  esteemed  by  some 
e9ual  to  the  rolnminous  epistles  of  Cicero.  In 
his  pancgjrric,  Pliny's  style  is  florid  and  bril- 
liant;  he  has  used,  to  the  ^eatest  advantage, 
the  liberties  of  the  panegyrist  and  the  elegance 


of  the  courtier.  His  ideas  are  new  and  refined, 
but  his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that  ivflfecta- 
tion  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny  are  those  of 
Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1770,  and  of  LaUemand, 
12mo.  Paris,  apnd  Barfoou ;  and  of  the  Pane- 
gyric separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat  1609, 8vo. 
Plin.  ep.^Vossius.'^Sidonius. 

PusTOANAx,  and  PustOnax,  son  of  Pausa- 
nias,  was  c:eneral  of  the  Laeednmonian  armies 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  banished 
fVom  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and 
was  afterwatds  recalled  by  order  of  the  oracle 
of  Detohi.  He  reigned  58  years.  He  had 
saeeeeded  PUstarchos.    Tlbaeyd. 

"PhorrtnA  Pompha,  a  Roman  lady,  who  mar- 
ried Tn^aa  while  hewasyataprmta  omblI 


She  entered  Rome  m  the  proceuwn  with  htt 
husband  when  he  was  saluted  emperor,  md  di^ 
tinguuihed  herself  by  the  affidnliiy  of  her  be* 
haviour .  her  humanity,  and  liberal  offices  to  the 
poor  ana  friendless.  She  accompanied  Trajan 
m  the  east,  and  at  his  death  she  brought  back 
his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  and  titles  ot  a  Roman  emperess  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.    IHoit, 

Plotinub,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopo- 
lis  in  Egypt  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  aAer  he  bad 
profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his  learned 
preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge, mid  to  visit  the  territories  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.  He  accompanied 
Gfordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  but  the 
day  which  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  He 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  tae  following  year 
he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  taught 
philosophy.  His  school  was  frequented  by  peo- 
ple of  every  sex,  age,  and  quality;  and  many, 
on  their  deathbed,  left  all  their  possessions  to 
his  care,  and  intrusted  their  children  to  him  as 
a  superior  being.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  em- 
peror and  the  emperesB  Saloniaa  intended  to 
rebuild  a  decayed  city  of  Campania,  and  to  »* 
point  the  philosopher  over  it,  that  there  hemignt 
experimentally  know,  while  he  presided  over  a 
c<Mony  of  philosophers,  the  validi^  and  the  use 
of  the  ideal  laws  of  tiie  republic  (^  Plato.  This 
plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  philo* 
sbpher,  at  last  became  helpless  and  inflrm,  re* 
turned  to  Camputia,  where  the  liberality  of  his 
friends  for  a  while  maintained  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  yearof  his  age,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  declared  that  he  made  his  last  and 
most  violent  efforts  to  giye  up  what  there  was 
most  divine  in  him  and  in  the  rest  of  the  una- 
yerse.  Amidst  the  great  qualities  of  the  phi- 
losopher, we  discover  some  ridiculous  singu- 
larities. Plotinus  never  permitted  his  picture 
to  be  taken,  and  he  observed,  that  to  see  a 
painting  of  himeelf  in  the  following  age  was 
oeneath  the  notice  of  an  enlightened  mind.  His 
writitigs  have  been  collected  by  his  pupil  Por- 

ShyiT.  They  consist  of  64  different  treatises, 
ivided  into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity ,-  and  the  reasonings  are  ab- 
struse, and  the  subject  metaphysical.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Piciuus,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Plottos  CaispiNns,  I.  a  stoic  philoso]^er  and 
poet,  whose  verses  were  yery  inelepnt,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  eeHtdArtalogus. 

Herat.  1,  sat.  1,  y.  4< 11.  Tucca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his  heir. 
He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varius,  to 
review  the  Mneid  of  Virgil.  Horat.1,  sat  5.y.  4a 
PLOTARcmrs,  a  native  of  Chferonea,  descended 
of  a  respectable  fhmily.  His  father,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  was  distinguisbed  for  his  learning 
and  virtues ;  and  his  grandfather,  called  Lam- 
prias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for  his  elo- 
onence  and  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  Under 
Ammonius,  a  reputable  teacher  atDelfihi,  Pin- 
tareh  was  made  acquainted  with  philoBophy 
and  mathematics ;  and  after  he hadvniied^  likv 
a  philosopher  and  historian,  the  tesritoneteC 
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Viypi  and  Giccoe,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a  schooL  The  emperor  Trajan  admir- 
ed his  abilities,  and  honoved  him  with  the 
office  of  consul,  and  appointed  him  ^[ovemor  of 
niyricum.  Alter  the  death  of  his  imperial 
benefactor,  Plutarch  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chsronea,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  tran- 
qoillity,  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
raised  to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
coald  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitary  re- 
treat Plutarch  closely  applied  himself  to  study, 
and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  works,  and 
particularly  his  lives.   He  died  in  an  advanced 

Si;e  at  Chsronea,  about  the  140th  year  of  the 
hristian  era.  Plutarch  had  five  children  by 
his  wife,  called  Timoxena,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter 
diedwhen  young,  and  those  that  survived  were 
ciUled  Plutarch  and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter 
did  honour  to  his  Other's  memory,  by  giving  to 
the  world  an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  writings. 
In  his  private  and  public  character,  the  histo- 
rian of  Chaeronea  was  the  friend  of  discipline. 
He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, liberty ;  but  he  recommended  obedience 
and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates,  as  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  peace  of  society.  He 
always  carried  a  commonplace-book  with  him, 
and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
judicious  observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  are 
his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  He  writes  with 
precision;  and  though  his  diction  is  neither 
pure  nor  ele^t,  yet  there  is  energy  and  ani- 
mation, and  in  many  descriptions  he  is  inferior 
to  no  historian,  m  some  of  his  narrations, 
however,  he  is  often  too  circumstantial,  his  re- 
marks are  often  inindicious;  and  when  ne  com- 
gires  the  heroes  or  Qreece  with  those  of  Rome, 
e  candid  reader  can  easily  remember  which 
aide  of  the  Adriatic  ^ve  the  historian  birth. 
He  is  the  most  entertaming,  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
history;  and  were  a  man  of  true  taste  and 
judgment  asked  what  book  he  wished  to  save 
from  destruction  of  all  the  profiBme  compositions 
of  antiquity,  he  would  perhaps  without  hesitar 
tion  reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Francfort,  3  vols, 
fol.  1599;  that  of  Stephens,  6  voU{.  8vo.  1573; 
the  Lives  by  Reiske,  13  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1775 : 
and  the  Moralia.  &c.  by  Wyttenbach.    PltU. 

Pltntbria,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Aglanros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name 
o(  Aglanros.  The  word  seems  to  t>e  derived 
from  ffXvwir,  lavarej  because,  during  the  solem- 
nity, they  undressed  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
and  washed  it.  The  day  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served was  universally  looked  upon  as  unfor- 
tunate and  inauspicious,  and  on  that  account  no 
person  was  permitted  to  appesr  in  the  temples, 
as  they  were  purposely  surrounded  with  ropes. 
The  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens  that  day 
was  deemed  very  unfortunate ;  but,  however, 
the  success  that  ever  after  attended  him,  proved 
it  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  customary  at  this 
festival  to  bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs, 
which  intimated  tne  progress  of  civilization 
amone  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs 
served  them  for  food  after  they  had  found  a  d»- 
lUce  for  ac(»BS.  Pottmx, 
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PoLBCOCBim,  «  queen  of  Thrace,  who  fled 
to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Cesar.  Bbe  fe> 
tired  from  her  kingdom  because  her  sul^jecis 
had  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

PdLiMON,  L  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi- 
lostratus.  He  once,  when  intoxicated,  enlered 
the  school  of  Xenocf  ates,  while  the  philosopher 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  emscis 
of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  academician,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and  ap- 
plied himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  was  then  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and 
from  that  time  never  drank  any  other  liquor  bat 
water;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenocraies  he 
succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  reformaiioB 
had  beeo  effected.  He  died  about  370  yean  be- 
fore Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  Dio^,  t» 
vUcL'-Barat.^.SiU.Z,  v. 354.— FaJ.  Aftuc  6^  c 

9. ^IL  A  son  of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made 

king  of  Pontus  by  Antony.  He  attended  his  pa> 
tron  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia.  AAer 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into  &voar 
by  Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  came 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after  by 
the  barbarians  near  the  Palus  MeBotis,  against 

whom  he  had  made  war.    Sirab. — Di^a. 

III.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  coofinned 
on  his  father's  throne  by  the  Roman  emperois^ 
and  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  also  added  to  his 

kingdom  by  Claudius. IV.  A  rhetorician  at 

Rome,  who  wrote  a  Ppem  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures, still  extant  He  was  master  to  Persios, 
the  celebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  aee  of 

Nero. y.  A  sophist  of  Laodicea  in  Asia 

Minor,  in  the  rei^  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  aent 
to  the  emperor  with  an  embassy  by  his  coontry- 
men,  which  he  executed  with  great  success.  He 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom 
he  exacted  much  money.  In  the  56th  year  of 
his  age  be  buried  himself  alive,  as  he  laooured 
with  the  gout  He  wrote  declamations  in  Greek. 

PoLiCAi  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  with  grmy 
hair^  (n>io(),  contraiy  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but  when  it  hap- 
pened once  that  no  bull  could  be  found,  an  ox 
was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed.  From 
that  time  the  sacrifice  of  labouring  oxeo  was 
deemed  lawful,  though  before  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PousraATOs,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  bora 
the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  with  whom  he 
always  lived  in  the  greatest  intim^j.  Thev 
both  died  at  the  same  hour.  Diod. — VaL 
Max.  I. 

PoLLBS,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writings  were 
so  obscure  and  imintelligible  that  his  name  be- 
came proverbial    Snidas, 

PoLLio,  (C.  Asinius,)  I.  a  Roman  coosol,  un- 
der tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writings 
as  by  his  exploits  m  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronised,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at 
Rome.  In  his  library  were  placed  the  statues 
age,aadTano 
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durjBg  his  lifetime.  He  was  with  J.  CsBsar 
when  ne  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Aagostus  when  he  had  become 
one  of  his  adherents  after  the  rain  of  Antony. 
Pollio  wrote  some  traj^dies,  orations,  and  a 
history,  which  was  divided  into  17  books.  All 
these  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
of  bis  wntings  except  a  few  letters  to  Cicero. 
He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  A.  D.  4. 
He  is  the  jierson  in  whose  honour  Virgil  has 
inscribed  lus  fourth  eclogue,  PeUi>Of  as  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  during  his  consulship.  The  uoet,  it  is 
supposed  by  some,  makes  mention  or  a  son  of 
the  consul  bom  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
his  excursions  into  futuri^,  and  his  predictions 
of  approaching  prosperity.  PaUre.  3,  c.  86.— 
Harai.  a,  od.  1,  Sai.  10, 1. 1.— Firf .  Bd,  3  and 

4.— KU.  Mbiz,  8,  c.  13.— Qiaii<.  10. XL  Ve^ 

dios,  one  of  the  friends  of  Augustus,  who  used 
to  feied  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cru- 
elty was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servants 
broke  a  glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who 
had  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  order- 
ed the  servant  to  be  seized ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him 
to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  devour- 
ed by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  ap- 
prehension were  examined,  and  Augustus, 
astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite, 
caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish- 
ponds to  be  filled  up,  and  the  crystal  glasses  of 

Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces. III.  A  man 

who  poisoned  Britannicus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Nera 

PoLUOB  Feux,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Statins, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 

Pollux.  VU.Ctutor,  A  Greek  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus,  and  died  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  bom  at  Naucratis,  and  tauffht  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  and  wrote  a  useftil  work  called  Ofuh 
masUe^n,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hemsterhusins,  3  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

Polos,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. 

PoLTANiTB,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
eight  books,  in  Greek,  of  slrata^ms,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antomnus  and  Verus, 
while  they  were  making  war  against  the  Par- 
thians.  He  wrote  also  other  books,  which  have 
been  lost,  among  which  was  a  history,  with  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  Mas- 
vicius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1690,  and  of  Mursinna, 
ISmo.  Berlin,  1756. 

PoLYBius,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
jwnnesus,  son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  duties,  and  made  acouainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  oy  his  father, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Achaean 
league,  and  under  nim  Philopoemen  was  taught 
the  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Romans,  and 
when  Perseas  had  been  conquered,  he  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Scipk)  and  Fabius  were  acquainted  with 
his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  they  made  him  their  friend 
bv  kindness  and  attention.  He  accompanied 
»:ipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantta.  Afler 
the  death  of  Scipio,  he  retired  firmn  Rone,  and 


passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Megalopolis.  He 
died  in  the  83d  vear  of  his  age,  about  15i4  years 
before  Christ,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed  by  a  fall  irom  his  horse.  He  wrote  a  uni- 
versal history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books, 
which  began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  Paulus.  The  ereatest  part  of 
this  valuable  historv  is  lost ;  the  five  first  books 
are  extant,  and  or  the  twelve  following^  the 
f^ragments  are  numerous.  The  history  oi  Po- 
lybiusis  admired  for  its  authentici^,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  historian  among  the  Greeks 
who  was  expeiimentally  and  professedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  military  operations  and  the 
political  measures  of  whicn  he  makes  mention. 
Polybius,  however  sreat  and  entertaining,  is 
sometimes  censured  for  his  unneoessaiy  digres- 
sions, for  his  uncouth  and  ill-digested  narra- 
tions, for  his  negligence,  and  the  inaccurate 
arrangement  of  his  woros.  But  every  where 
thero  IS  instruction  lo  be  found,  information  to 
be  collected,  and  curious  foets  to  be  obtained ; 
and  it  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
calling  the  historian,  from  whom  he  has  copied 
whole  books,  almost  word  for  word,  without 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment,  kaud  ffiMqnam 
spemendnts  auctor.  Diony  sius,  also  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  is  one  of  his  most  violent  accusers ;  but 
the  historian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance 
of  trae  criticism  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polybius  are 
those  of  Gn»ovins,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  or 
Emesti,  3  voK'  8vo.  1764,  and  of  Schweighsu* 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.  PM,  m  jnu,  m 
prac-^ZAv.  30,  c.  45.— P^siu.  8,  c.  3a 

PoLTCARFos,  s  famous  Greek  writer,  bom 
at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pious  lady.>  Some  suppose  that,  he 
was  St.  John's  disciple.  He  became  bishop  of 
Smjrraa,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the  festi- 
val of  Easier,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167.  His 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and  modest, 
yet  replete  with  wsnul  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  editions  of  Poly- 
carp's  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon.  8vo.  1708,  being 
annexed  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoltciiIrbs,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrymen, 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLTCLBs,  I.  an  Athenian,  in  the  time  of 

Demeftrius,  Ac.    PeHyan.  5. ^11.  A  famous 

athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  four  solenm  games 
of  the  Greeks.  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter's 
grove  at  Olympia.    Pans.  6,  c  1. 

PoLYCLfiTus,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Sicyon, 
about  233  years  before  Christ.  He  was  univer- 
sally reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his 
profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces, 
in  which  he  had  represented  a  body-guard  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed, 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  and 
accordingly  called  ikt  Rule.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  architecture.  Panu.  2  and  6.— Q«s»- 
^  12,  c  10. 

PoLTcalns,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended him.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  shipa 
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of  wir,  wad  was  so  oniTenaUy  respected,  that 
Aniasis,  the  Idn^  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 
aJliance  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  his  copiinoal  proaoerity, 
adriaed  him  to  checker  his  enjoymenis  oy  re- 
liaqnishing  some  of  hjs  most  faToariie  objecta. 
Polycraiea  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
beautifal  seal,  the  most  vaiaable  of  his  jewels ; 
hat  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present  a 
large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  reacted 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samos;  and  ob- 
aerved,  that  aooner  or  later  his  good  Ibrtone 
woold  vanish.  Some  time  after,  Polycrates  vis- 
ited Bfa§piesia,  on  the  hfasander,  where  he  had 
been  innied  by  Orostes,  the  governor.  He  was 
shameftiUy  pot  to  death,  933  years  before  Christ, 
merely  because  the  eovenior  wiriied  to  termi- 
nate the  prosperity  of  Polycrates.    Poms,  8,  c 

14.^5lr«6.  U.^Bfr0dai.  3,  c.  39,  du:. II. 

A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engain  the  public 
attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Bosiris  and 
Clytemnestra.    QiituUU.  d,  c.  17. 

PoLToroB,  an  athlete  of  Elis.  It  is  said  that 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia  by  bribing  his 
adversary,  Sosander,  who  was  superior  to  him 
in  strength  and  courage.    Pout.  5,  c.  31. 

PoLTDABus,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
JLyeaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  bavins  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Qreeks.    Dtres  Pkrys, II.  a  son  of 

Panthous,  bom  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans 
except  Hector ;  and  his  prudence,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  the  nrmness  of  his  mind, 
claimed  equal  admiraiioiL  He  was  at  last  kill- 
ed bv  Ajajt,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great 
numner  of  the  enemy.    Dictifs  Cret.  I,  dbc— 

Btmer,  U.  19,  Ac. IIL  A  celebrated  athlete, 

son  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and 
it  IB  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one 
day  with  some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on 
a  sudden  a  large  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling 
down,  and  while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to 
receive  the  &llen  fragment  in  his  arms.  His 
prodigious  strength,  however,  was  insufficient, 
and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  onder 
the  rock.    Pam.  6,  c.  5. 

PoLTDEOTBS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  &mily 
of  the  Proclidap.  He  was  son  of  Ennomiis. 
Pom.  3,  c.  7.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

PoLTDORUs,  I.  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  kins  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  90  veais,  between  Mes- 
senia  and  his  subjects ;  and  during  his  reign  the 
Lacedamonians  planted  two  colonies,  one  at 
Crotona,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was  nni- 
versally  respected.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
nobleman  called  Polymarchns.  His  son  Eory- 
erates  succeeded  him  794  years  before  Christ. 
Pa««.  3.— flferarfo*.  7,  c.  9(>i H.  A  cele- 
brated carver  of  Rhodes,  who,  out  of  a  single 
block,  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and 

his  children.    Plin,  34,  c.  8. III.  A  son  of 

Pf  iscrn  by  Hecuba,  or,  according[  to  others,  by 
Laothoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  king  of  Pedasus. 
As  he  was  yomgand  inexperienced  when  Troy 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  father  removed 
Ma  totha  court  of  Polymneator,  king  of  Thnoe, 
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large  sum  of  money  and  Che  grealeal  paitoChis 
treasures.  Polymneator  assaaainaledyoimgPo- 
lydorvB,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sen,  where 
it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  Vid.  PulwmmrMfir. 
AcconUng  to  Virgil,  the  body  of  Poljrdonis  was 
buried  near  the  shore  by  his  aiiawsiTi,  and  there 
srew  on  lus  grave  a  myrtle,  whiose  boughs 
dropped  blood,  when  JEneas,  goioK  to  Ii^, 
attempted  to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  Virg. 
JSn.  i,  V.  91,  9tc-~AfQUod.  3^  c  l^^Ovi^ 
MA.  13,  V.  439.— AsMT.  Si  90L~£>ute  OH 
9^0.18. 

PoLTGM(yTOi,  I.  a  celebrated  painter  of  Tha- 
808,  about  439  years  before  the  Chriatiaa  ers. 
His  father's  name  was  Aghbophoii.  Headonei 
one  of  the  poblic  porticoes  of  Athens  with  his 
paintings,  in  which  he  had  represenied  the  mm, 
strikinff  evento  of  the  Tpojan  wai'.  He  par- 
lieularly  excelled  in  giving  grace,  livelineas^ 
and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The  Atheniaas 
were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  ofieied  to 
reward  his  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to 
accept.  He  declined  this  gimeroiis  <^er,  aid 
the  Ami^iictyonic  council,  which  was  r-^mu^tw^mA 
of  the  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  <tf 
Qreece^  ordered  that  Polygnotas  ^ooU  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  wherever  he 
went    QainM.  19,  c  10.— Pitn.  33  and  31- 

PlmL  t»  Otm.— Pmm.  10,  c  9S,  dk&. \L  A 

siatuary.    Plim.  34. 

PoLTMNBSTOR,  L  A  loug  fji  the  ThraciaB 
Chersonesus,  who  married  niane,  the  eldest  cf 
Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  besieged 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea> 
sures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the  yoongetf  of 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they  were  introsted 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Thradsa 
monarch  paid  every  attention  to  his  brather-ia- 
law,  but  when  he  was  informed  that  Priam  wis 
dead,  he  mnrdered  him  to  become  master  of  the 
riches  which  were  in  his  possession.  At  that 
time  (he  Greeks  were  retnmmg  victorioiBlraB 
Troy,  followed  by  all  thecaptiyes,  among  whoa 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Po]ydoni&  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  oae 
of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  ahore 
the  bodjr  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polymnesior  had 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  intelUgeaoe 
was  Immediately  communicated  to  the  mother, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  Polynmesior  was  the 
cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's  death,  and  immediately  she  called  oat 
Polymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart  to  hha 
a  matter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 
tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  ao 
sooner  introduced  into  the  aparosients  of  the 
Trojan  princess,  than  the  female  captives  rush- 
ed upon  him  and  pot  out  his  e3res  with  their 
pins,  while  Hecuba  mnrdered  his  two  childrea 
who  had  accompanied  him.  According  to  Eu- 
ripides, the  Greeks  condemned  Polymneator  to 
be  banished  mto  a  distant  island  for  hisperfidy. 
Hyginas,  however,  relates  the  whole  difwrcndy, 
and  observes  that  when  Polydorus  was  seat  to 
ThrB9e,  Ilione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of 
her  son  Deiphilu&  who  was  of  the  aaaae  ace, 
apprehensive  of  her  husband's  entity.  The 
monarehwasimacqtiainted  with  tfaeimposilicn, 
he  looked  upon  Polydoras  as  his  own  son,  aad 
treated  DeiphifaB  as  the  brother  of  lUoae. 
After  te  daatmciiDii  of  T^,  the  t 
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"Who  wished  the  house  and  fiunily  of  Priam 
to  be  totally  eztiipated,  offered  EUectra,  the 
dauffhter  of  AsBmenmon  to  Polymnestor,  if  he 
womd  destroy  Uione  and  Polvdorus.  The  mon- 
arch accepted  the  offer,  ana  immediately  de- 
spatched his  own  son  Deiphilus,  whom  be  had 
been  taoghtto  regard  as  Polydoms.  Polydonts, 
who  paattd  as  the  son  of  PolymnesTor,  consulted 
the  oracle  after  the  murder  of  Deiphilns,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead, 
his  mother  a  captire  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  commimicated  the 
answer  of  the  «)d  to  Ilione,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  his  mother.  Ilione  told  him 
the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save  his  life, 
and  upon  this  he  arenged  the  perfidy  of  Po- 
lymnestor  by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurip,  in 
Hecub.-'B^gvii.  iab.  l(B,^Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  45, 

&xi.—Omd.  MU,  13,  ▼.  430,  dec. IL  Ayoune 

Milesian,  who  took  a  hare  in  running,  and  af- 
terwards obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

PoLYPfaicHON,  or  PoLTSPBECBON,  ouc  of  the 
officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  at  his  death, 
appointed  him  goremor  of^  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  in  preference  to  his  son  Cassander. 
PolyperchoD,  though  old,  aud  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, showed  great  ignorance  in  the  admmis- 
tration  of  the  goremment.  He  became  cruel 
not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such  as  opposed  his 
ambitious  views,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and 
innocent  children  and  friends  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  bis  rise  and  military 
reputati<m.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  309  B.  C. 
Cwri.—Diod.  17,  &c.— Jt&s^n.  13. 

PoLTSTRATOS,  I.  a  Macedouian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Bes- 
8US,  and  who  g[ave  him  water  to  drink,  and  car- 
ried the  last  injunctions  of  the  dying  monarch 
to  Alexander.  Curt,  b,  c.  13. ^n.  An  Epicu- 
rean philosopher,  who  flourished  B.  C.  238. 

PoLTXENA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba^ 
celebrated  for  her  b«Eiuty  and  accomplishments. 
Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  soli- 
cited her  hand;  and  their  marriage  would  have 
been  consummated  had  not  Hector,  her  brother, 
opposed  it  Polyxena,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, accompanied  her  father  when  he  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body  of  bis 
son  Hector.  Some  time  after  the  Grecian  hero 
came  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Trojan  pnnces^,  but  he  was  murdered 
there  by  Paris;  and  Polyxena,  who  had  re- 
turned bis  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death, 
that  she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  that  sacrifice  was 
not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to 
embark,  and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  by  Ne- 
optolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
fab.  5,  Ajc.^Dicttfs  Cret.  3  and  b.—Virg.  JEn. 
3,  V.  m.-^CaiuU.  ep.  65.-  Hygin.  fab.  90. 

PoLTztLus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  Ac.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  Bygin.  P.  A. 
d,  c.  14. 

PoMPDA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
by  Scribonia.  She  was  promised  to  Marcellus, 
as  a  means  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  be- 
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tween  her  father  and  the  triimivin,bat  she 

married  Scribonlus  Libo. II.  A  daughter  <^ 

Pompey  the  Great,  Julius  Ciesar's  thira  wife. 
She  was  accused  of  incontinence,  becauaa 
Clodius  had  introduced  himself  in  women's 
clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele.  Caesar  rq)udiated  her 
upon  this  accusation.    PhU. 

PoHPBU  Lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  em- 
bUit,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  whatever 
person  had  beoi  convicted  of  the  crime  of  am- 
UiuSf  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
impesch  two  others  of  the  same  crime,  and  oc- 
casion the  condemnation  of  one  of  them.-^- 
Another  by  the  same,  A.  tJ.  C.  701,  which  for- 
bade the  use  cflaudaiores  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 
impeached.-^-Another  b^  the  same,  A.  U.  C. 
683.  It  restored  to  the  tribunes  their  original 
power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had  been 
oeprived  bvthe  Cornelian  law.— Another  by 
the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days 
of  a  trial  should  be  employed  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  dav  to  the  par- 
ties to  maJce  their  accusation  and  deumce.  The 
plaintiff  was  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  object 
the  riots  which  happened  from  the  quarrels  of 

Clodius  and  Milo. Another  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  698.  It  required  that  the  judges  should 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  contrary  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was.  however,  rebuisite  that  thev 
should  be  such  as  the  Aurelfan  law  prescribed. 

PoMPDANUfl,  I.  a  Ronmn  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  the 
emperor  Aurelius.  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  from  the  court  when  Commodus 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought, 
according  to  Julianas  opinion,  to  have  been 
chfisen  and  adopted  as  successor  by  M.  Aure- 
lius.  II.  A  general  of  Maxentius,  killed  by 

Constantine. 

PoM^Eius,  (CL)  I.  a  oonsul,who  carried  on  war 
against  the  Numantines^  and  made  a  shameful  . 
treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 
whom  mention  is  made.  I!*lar.  3.  c.  18.— -II. 
Cneu.s,  a  Roman  ^eral,who  made  war  against 
the  Marsi.  and  tnumphed  over  the  Plceni.  He 
declared  himself  against  Cinna  and  Marius, 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  republic.  He 
was  sumamed  Sirabo.  because  he  squinted. 
While  he  was  marching  against  Marios,  a 
plaffue  broke  out  in  his  tmny,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  that  it  carried  away  11,000  men 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning;  and  as  he  had  behaved  with  cruelty 
while  in  power,  the  people  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.    Paterc  2.—PUtL 

in  Pomp. III.  Rufbs,  a  Roman  consul  with 

Sylla.  He  was  sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war, 
but  the  army  mutinied  at  the  instigation  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  whom  be  was  to  succeed  in 
command,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of 

the  soldiers.    Appian.  Civ.  1. IV.  Cneus, 

sumamed  Mdgwu,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits,  was  son  of  Pompeius  Btrabo  and  Lu- 
cilia.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fought  with  success  and 
bravery  under  his  father,  whose  courage  and 
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mabmgf  pradenoe  lie  imliated.    He  began  his 

Twith  great  popolahty,  the  beauty  and 

ice  of  his  peraoa  gained  him  admirers, 
lij  pleading  at  the  bar,  he  displayed  his 
ekKMMBce,  and  received  the  most  unlwanded 
apfriaaae.  In  the  disturbances  which  agitated 
KaaM,  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Pompe^  followed  the' interest  of  the 
latter,  ana  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  ser- 
vice, he  gained  his  friendship  and  his  protec- 
tion. In  the  96th  3rear  of  his  age  heconquered 
Sicily,  which  was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and 
his  adherents,  and  in  40  days  he  regained  all 
the  territories  of  Africa  which  had  foiBaken  the 
imeKst  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  astonish- 
ed the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  admired  and 
dreaded  the  riainf  power  of  Pompev,  recalled 
him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  dictator  by  saluting  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Qreat,  showed  to  the  world  what 
expectations  he  forined  drom  the  matarer  age 
of  his  victorious  lieutenant  This  sounding  title 
was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey ;  he  demanded  a  triumph,  and  when 
Sylla  refined  to  grant  it,  he  emphatically  ez- 
cutimed,  that  the  sun  shone  with  more  ardour  at 
his  rising  than  at  his  setting.  His  assurance 
gained  what  petitions  and  entreaties  could  not 
obtain ;  and  he  was  the  first  Roman  knight  who, 
without  an  office  tmder  the  appointment  of  the 
•enate,marched  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  Ue  now  appeared,  not  as 
a  dependant,  but  as  a  rival  of  the  dictator,  and 
Us  opposition  to  his  measures  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  will.  After  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  remains 
of  the  Marian  faction,  whicn  were  headed  by 
Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  |>ut  an  end  to  the 
war  which  the  revolt  of  Seitorius  in  Spain  had 
occasioned,  and  obtained  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  citizen,  about  73  vears  be- 
fore ue  Christian  era.  He  was  soon  after  made 
consul,  and  in  that  office  he  restored  the  tribu- 
nitial  power  to  its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty 
days  removed  the  pirates  fh>m  tne  Mediterra- 
nean, where  the^  had  reigned  for  many  ^rs, 
and  by  their  continual  plunder  and  audacity  al- 
most destroyed  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome. 
While  he  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  Pompey 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  against  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarcbs  of  Asia,  Mitfari- 
dates,  Iring  of  Pontus,  and  Ti^ranes,  king  of 
Armenia.  His  operations  against  the  king  of 
Pontus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral engagement  the  Romans  so  totallv  defeaU^d 
the  enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  Vid, 
MUkridatieum  Belhtm.  Pompey  did  not  lose, 
sight  of  the  advantages  despatch  would  en- 
sure ;  and  he  entered  Armenia,  received  the 
submission  of  King  Tigranes,  and  after  he  bad 
conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited 
countries  which  were  scarce  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  inaster  of  the  world,  disposHsd 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
homage  from  13  crowned  beads  at  once ;  he 
entered  Svria,  and  pushed  his  conquest*;  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued, 
Jndsea  became  a  Roman  province :  and  when  be 
had  now  notbuig  to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who 
had  voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 


an  eastern  ccoqueror.    The  Bomnwa  dreaded 
his  appromch ;  they  knew  his  power  and  his  in- 
fluence among  his  troops;  and  they  feared  the 
return  of  another  tjrrannioal  Sylla.    Pompej, 
however,  banished  their  fears ;  he  dialmnded  bn 
army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  e&tered  Rome 
like  a  private  citizen.   He  was  honcnircd  witli  a 
triamph,  and  the  Romans,  for  three  aDcceKire 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  oo  the  richesaad 
the  spoils  which  their  conquesta  had  acquired 
in  the  east,  and  by  which  the  revenoes  of  tk 
rqiublic  were  raised  from  50  to  85  millions « 
drachnuB.    Poo^pey  soon  after  iiniied  his  iaief- 
est  with  thatof  (>esarand  CrasBos,  andfomed 
the  first  triumvirate,  bv  solenmly  s^earinp  ihm 
their  attachment  should  be  muttial,  their  came 
common,  and  their  union  permaneiiL    Tk 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriage  of 
Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  sad 
the  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitrarilj  di- 
vided among  the  trium  vim.    Pompey  was  alks- 
ted  Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Crasai 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  rarthia  to  the  empse 
ofRome,  and  Cesar  remained  satisfied  with  fk 
rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as  gvt- 
emor  of  Gaul  for  five  additioDai]  years.    Bs 
thi<!  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  Woken ;  ik 
sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Crassus  in  Sjrria^  shattered  the  polidcal  beads 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Cvsar  tad 
Pompey  united.   Pompey  dreaded  his  father-is- 
law,  and  yet  he  afi^ted  to  despise  htm ;  and  bf 
sufiering  anarchy  to  prevail  m  Rome,  he  coa- 
vinced  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  Decesnly  of  is- 
vesting  him  with  a  dictatorial  power.   But  wluk 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a  soverei^ 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Caesar  were  not  ^ 
lent.    Tnev  demanded  that  either  ttie  console 
ship  should  be  given  to  him,  or  thai  he  shooU 
be  continued  in  the  government  of  G^uL   Tbis 
just  demand  would  perhap  have  been  granted, 
but  Cato  opposed  it;  ana  when  Pompev  setf 
for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  to  Otsai, 
the  breach  became  more  wide,  and  a  civD  m 
inevitable.    Caesar  was  privately  preparing  to 
meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  ia* 
dolent,  and  gratified  his  pride  m  seeing  all  Itilj 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  indispositioB  W 
universal  rejoicings.     Caesar  was  now  sair 
Rome ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  be  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance  tf 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled  fn» 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  toBraa- 
dusium  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  s«oi- 
tors.    His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular ;  he  hsd 
been  invested  with  discretionary  power,  rk 
senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the  republic 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  C^str. 
and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause,  and  appei:- 
ing  in  his  camp,  .seemed  to  indicate  that  he  wss 
the  friend  of  the  republic  and  the  assertor  a 
Roman  liberty  and  independence.     But  whes 
Caesar  had  gamed  to  bis  cause  the  western  pans 
of  the  Roman  empire,  be  crossed  Ttalv  and  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  reiirpJ, 
supported  by  all  the  powers  or  the  east,  tk 
wishes  of  the  republican  Romans,  and  br  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army,    b  tk 
pUins  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies  engaged. 
The  cavalry  of  Pompey  sooo'^Te  way,  aed 
the  general  retired  to  lus  camp,  overwhelaed 
with  grief  and  shame.    But  here  then  was  ao 
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nIeCj  ftht  oonqneffor  poshed  on  erevy  fide,  and 
Pompey  disgui^  himself,  and  fled  lo  the  sea- 
coast,  whence  he  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  safe  asylum,  till  better  and  more 
favourable  moments  returned,  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy,  a  Drince  whoa  he  had  once  protected 
and  ensured  on  h^s  throne.  A  boat  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general  left 
his  galley,  afler  an  affectionate  and  tender  part- 
ing with  his  wife  Cornelia.  'Vhe  E;gyplian 
sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boaL  and 
when  Pompey  disembarketLAchillas  and  Sep- 
timios  assassmaied  him.  His  wife,  who  had 
followed  him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a 
spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened 
away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  npt  to  share 
his  miserable  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48,  in  the 
58th  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  the  day  after  his 
birthday.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with  horror, 
and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  body  was  left 
for  some  time  naked  on  the  seashore,  till  the 
humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  freedmen,  an 
old  soldier  who  haa  once  followed  his  standard 
to  victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited 
his  ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth.  Ceesar 
erected  a  monument  on  his  remains ;  and  the 
emperor  Adrian,  two  centuries  alter,  when  he 
visHed  Egypt,  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his 
own  expense,  and  paid  particular  honour  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  char- 
acter of  Pompey  is  that  of  an  intri^^ng  and 
artful  general ;  yet  amidst  all  his  dissimulation, 
we  perceive  many  other  striking  features. 
Pompey  was  kind  and  clement  to  the  conquer- 
ed, and  generous  to  his  captives;  and  he  buried, 
at  his  own  expense,  Mithridates,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  the  solemnity  which  the  ^reatpess  of 
nis  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
to  claim.  He  lived  with  great  temperance  and 
moderation ;  and  his  house  was  small,  and  not 
ostentatiously  furnished.  He  destroyed,  with 
great  prudence,  the  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  camp  of  Sertorius,  lest  mischievous  curios- 
ity should  find  cause  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
and  to  meditate  their  destruction.  With  sreat 
disinterestedness  he  refused  the  presents  which 
princes  and  monarchs  offered  to  him,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  be  added  to  the  public  revenue. 
He  might  have  seen  a  better  fate,  and  termina- 
ted his  days  with  more  glory,  if  he'  had  not 
acted  with  such  imprudence  when  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  first  kindled ;  and  he  reflected 
with  remorse,  aAer  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon 
his  want  of  usual  sagacity,  and  military  pru- 
dence, in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of  Dyr- 
rachium  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an  enemv, 
without  provisions,  without  friends,*  and  with- 
out resources.  Pompey  married  four  different 
times.  His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was 
with  Anti<;tia,  the  daughter  of  the  praetor  An- 
tistius,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  reluct- 
ance to  marry  iSmylla,  the  daughter-in-law 
of  Sylla.  JEmylia  died  in  childbed ;  and 
Pompey's  marriage  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Caesar,  was  a  step  more  of  policy  than  affec- 
tion. Yet  Julia  loved  Pompey  with  great  ten- 
demen,  and  lier  death  in  childbed  was  the 
si^al  of  war  between  her  husband  and  father. 
He  afterwards  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Mortellufl  Scipio,  a  woman  commended  for 


her  rirtoes,  beauty,  and  accaniptiAniem» 
PbU.  Ml  vUd.^Jil^.  i.-'PaUrc,  2,  c.  ».— 
Dio,  Cats. — Lit£aahj-^Avpia%r^Cas.  BtU*  Civ, 
"Cie.  Orai,  68,  ad  AUic.  7,  ep.  SJ5,  adfam.  13, 

ep.  19. — Eulrop. The  two  sons  of  Pompey 

the  GreaL  called  Cneuis  and  Sextms^  were 
masters  Ota  powerful armv  when  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  conqueror,  but  Cassar  pursued  them 
with  his  usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  ih» 
battle  of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneios 
was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself;  but 
the  murder  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new  events, 
and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  and  as 
sagacious  as  his  father,  he  mi^nt  have  become, 
perhaps,  as  great  and  as  formidable.  He  treat- 
ed with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when 
Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  imprudence  to 
trust  themselves  without  arms  and  without  at- 
tendants in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by  following  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who  wished  him  to 
cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  in  his  power,  might  have 
made  himself  as  absolute  as  Caesar;  but  he  re- 
frtsed,  and  observed  it  was  unbecoming  the  son 
of  Pompey  to  act  with  such  duplicity.  This 
friendly  meeting  of  Pompey  witn  two  of  the 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to 
him,  he  wished  to  have  no  superior,  ana  hos- 
tilities began.  Pompey  was  at  the  head  of  350 
ships,  ana  appeared  so  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  so  confident  of  success  in  himseU^ 
that  ne  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune  ana 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  de- 
feated in  a  naval  engagement  by  Octavius  and 
Lepidus;  and  of  all  his  numerous  fleet,  only  17 
sail  accompanied  his  flight  to  Asia.  Here  for 
a  moment  he  raised  seditions,  but  Antony  or- 
dered him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  about 
35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  PbU.  in 
Anlcn,^  Ac,-^Pat8rc  ^  c.65,  ksL^Ficr.  4,  c.  9; 
Ac. Trogns.  Vid,  TVogus. Sextos  Pec- 
tus, a  Latin  grammarian,  of  whose  treatise  dt 
vefhanm  sigmJUaiumSf  the  best  edition  is  in  4to. 
Amst.  1699. 

PoMPiuDs  Nuiu,  I.  the  second  king  of  Rome. 
Vid.  Numa.  The  descendants  of  the  monarch 
were  called  PompUita  Saufpna^  an  expression 
applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos.    Axi.  Poet.  ▼. 

992. tl.  Andronicus,  a  grammarian  of  Sjria, 

who  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero 
and  Csasar  among  his  pupils.    Sueton^ 

PoMPiiJA,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Numa^artius,  by  whom  she  had 
Ancus  Manius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

PoMPONiA,  the  wife  of  Ct  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Auicus.  9he  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and 
afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

PosfPONTOB,  I.  the  father  of  Numa,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regtfl  dignity  which  e 
Roman  ambassadors  offered  to  him^— — IL 
Flaccus,  a  man  appointed  governor  of  Moesia 
and  Syria  by.  Tiberius,  because  he  had  con- 
tinued drinking  and  eating  with  him  for  two 
days  without  intermission.    5^*.  in  TM»  49. 

lit  A  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 

ServiliusAhala,  the  consul FV.Mela,  Vid, 

Ajfrfffl  Y  A  Roman,  who  accused  Manlios 
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tlie  dictator  of  craelty.  He  triumphed  over 
Sardinia,  of  which  he  wa»  made  governor.  He 
escaped  ft'om  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  the  tri- 
nmvirs,  by  assuming  the  habit  of  a  prsBtor,  and 
by  travellmg  with  his  servants  disguised  in  the 

dress  of  lictors  with  their  &sces. ^VI.  Se- 

cnndos,  an  ofllcer  in  Germany  in  the  age  of 
Nero.  Efe  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  a 
rictoiy  over  the  barbarians  of  Qermany.  He 
wrote  some  poems,  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  their  beaiAy  and  elegance.  They 
are  lost 

PoNTicDB,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Propertins,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Theban 
war  in  heroic  verse.    Propert,  1,  el.  7. 

PontImds.  L  a  friend  of  Cicero.— II.  A 
tribune  of  tne  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up 
when  Caesar  passed  in  triumphal  procession. 
He  was  one  of  Ceesar's  murderers,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  SMton,  in 
Casar.  IQ.—Cic.  10,  ad  fam, 

PoNTTUs  AuFiDiANUs,  I.  a  Roman  citizen, 
who,  upon  hearing  that  violence  had  been  of- 
fered to  his  daughter,  punished  her  and  her 

ravisher  with  death.    Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  1. II. 

Herennius.  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
surrounded  the  Roman  army  under  the  consuls 
T.  Yeturius  and  P.  Posthumius.  As  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
Pontius  consulted  his  father  what  he  could  do 
with  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  go 
imtouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Pon- 
titts  rejected  h»  father's  advice,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had  obliged  them 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  with  the  greatest  igno- 
miny. He  was  afterwards  conquered,  and 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Fabius  Maximus  defeated  him,  when  he  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  another  army,  and 
Ae  was  afterwards  shamefully  put  to  death  bv 
the  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.    Liv.  9,  c.  1,  dur. 

PopiuDs,(M.)  I.  a  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
raised  in  the  citv  against  the  senate.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the  populace  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude  with 
a  speech.    He  lived  about  the  year  of  Rome 

404.    lAV.  9,  c.  Ql.—  Ffli.  Max.  7,  c.  8. -II. 

LEenas,a  Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria.  He  was  commissioned  to  order  the 
monarch  to  abstain  ttom  hostilities  against  Pto- 
\smfi  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  all^  of  Rome. 
Antiochus  wished  to  evade  him  bv  his  answers, 
but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand,  and 
bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  spoke  de- 
cisively. This  ooldness  intimidated  Antiochus ; 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Egypt,  and  no 
longer  meditated  a  war  against  Ptolemy.  Vol, 
Max.  6.  c.  4.— Li«.  45,  c.  \%-Paiere.  1.  c  10. 
— — ni.  A  tribune  of  the  people  who  murdered 
Cicero,  to  whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted 
for  his  life  when  he  was  accused  of  parricide. 
PVui. 

"PovPMA  Sabina,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron, 
daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married  a  Ro- 
man knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus,  by  whom 
•he  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charms,  and  the 
%4 


elegance  of  her  figure,  captivated  Otho,  wiio 
was  then  one  of  Nero*s  favourites.  He  carried 
her  away  and  married  her;  but  Nero,  who  had 
seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  her  accompUdi- 
ments  extolled,  soon  deprived  him  of  her  com- 
panjT,  and  sent  him  out  of  Italy  on  pretence  of 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces^ 
After  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  repudiated 
his  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and 
married  Poppeea.  She  died  of  a  blow  which 
she  received  from  his  foot  when  many  months 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  about  the  65ih  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  perform- 
ed with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  statues 
were  raised  to  ner  memory.  It  i»  said  that  she 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her  beauTy  and  the 
elegance  of  her  person,  that  500  asses  were  kept 
on  Durpose  to  anord  her  milk,  in  which  she  used 
daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she  was 
attended  by  50  of  these  animals  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  from  their  miUc  she  invented  a  kind 
of  ointment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty, 
called  fi0}ijM8amim  from  her.  Plin.  11,  c.  41. — 
Dio,  &.^Jw>.  e.—SueUm.  m  Ner.  if>  ObL— 
TYicU.  13  and  14. 

PoRCu,  a  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who 
married  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death,  Brntos. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence,  philos- 
ophy, courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  She 
gave  herself  a  heavy  wound  in  the  thigh,  to  see 
with  what  fortitude  she  could  bear  pain ;  and 
when  her  husband  asked  her  the  reason  of  it, 
she  said  that  she  wished  to  try  whether  she  bad 
courage  enough  to  share  hot  only  his  bed,  but  to 
partake  of  his  most  hidden  secrets.  Bmtus  was 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer  de- 
tained from  her  knowledge  the  conspiracy  which 
he  and  many  other  illustrious  Romans  had 
formed  against  J.  Cesar.  Porcia  wished  them 
success,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  and  fell 
into  a  swoon  the  day  that  her  hndmnd  was 
gone  to  assassinate  tne  dictator,  yet  she  was 
faithful  to  her  promise,  and  dropped  nothing 
which  might  afiect  the  situation  of^the  conspira- 
tors. When  Brutus  was  dead,  she  refused  lo 
survive  him,  and  attempted  to  end  her  life  as  a 
daughter  of  Cato.  Her  Mends  attempted  to 
terrify  her ;  but  when  she  saw  that  every  weapon 
was  removed  fh>m  her  reach,  she  swallowed 
buminjg; coals,  and  died,  about  43years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Valerius  Maximus  says  that  she 
was  acouainted  with  her  husband's  conspincv 
against  Caesar  when  she  gave  herself  the  woond. 
Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  2. 1.  4,  c.  S.-^Plut  in  Brmi.  Ac 

PoaaA  Lbx,  de  civiiaUf  by  M.  Porcios  the 
tribune,  A.  TJ.  C.  463.  It  ordained  that  no 
magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or  scoori^e 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  coodemn^I, 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile.  SaUmaL 
in  Cat. — Liv.  10.— Oic.  pro  Rob. 

PoRciNA,  a  surname  of  the  orator  M.  JR. 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  little  before  Cicero's  age, 
ana  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities.  Cic  ad 
Her.  4,  c.  5. 

PoaoDs  LAnto,  (M.)  I.  a  celebrated  orator, 
who  killed  himself  when  labouring  under  a 

quartan  ague,  A.  TJ.  C.  750. 11  licinius^  a 

Latin  poet,  during  the  time  of  the  third  Panic 
war,  commended  for  the  elegance,  the  graeefid 
ease,  and  happy  wit  of  his  epigrams. 

PoRSDORAX,  one  of  the  40  Oauls  whom  IC^ 
ridates  ordered  to  be  pot  to  death,  and  lo  le- 
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iDain  fmboried  for  eonspiriiig  aninsthim.  His 
mistress,  at  Pergaroos,  Doried  him  against  the 
orders  of  the  moDarch.    PM,  de  Veti.  MuX. 

PoRPHYRiDs,  a  Platonic  philosopher  <^  Tyre. 
He  studied  eloquence  at  Athens,  under  Longi- 
nns,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  be 
perfected  himself  under  Plotiaus.  He  express- 
ed his  sentiments  with  elegance  and  dignity ; 
«Dd  while  other  philosophers  studied  obscnnty 
in  their  language,  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  grace..  The  books  that  he 
wrote  were  numerous,  and  some  of  bis  smaller 
treatises  are  still  extant.  His  much  <Selebrated 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ;  and  in  this  theological  contest 
Be  appeared  so  foimidaMe,  that  most  of  the  fa- 
tiiersof  the  church  havebcSen  employed  in  con- 
futing bis  arguments  and  deyeloping  the  false- 
hood of  his  asseitions.  Porphyiy  resided  for 
aome  time  in  Sicily,  and  diea  at  the  advanced 
s«e  of  71,  A.  D.  9M.  The  best  edition  of  his 
lire  of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Kuster,  4to.  Amst. 
1707,  that  of  his  treatise  IH  abslinentia,  is  De 
Rhoer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vo.  1767,  and  that  De 
AiO^o  Nfmpkafnm  is  8vo.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1765. 

PoasiNNi,  or  PoRsiNA,  a  king  of  Etruria, 
who  declared  war  against  the  Romans  because 
ther  reftned  to  restore  Targuin  to  his  throne 
mna  to  his  royal  privileges.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cesBftil,  ihe  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Porsen- 
na  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  bad 
Dot  Cocles  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  and 
sctpDorted  the  fury  of  the  whole  Etrurian  army, 
while  his  companions  behind  were  cutting  off 
the  conmiunication  with  the  opposite  shore. 
This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Forsenna;  but 
when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Scsvola  enter  his 
camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and 
when  he  had  seen  him  bum  his  hand  without 
emotion,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
never  after  loipported  the  claims  of  Tarquin. 
The  generosity  of  Porsenna's  behaviour  to  the 
captives  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
reward  his  humanity,  they  raised  a  brazen 
statue  to  his  honour.  I4v.  3,  c.  9,  9ui.^PUU, 
ii»  PMic-^Flor.  1,  c.  lO.r—Eifrat.  ep.  16.— 
Ftr^..®ii.8,v.646. 

PoaTUMNAUA,  festivals  of  Portumnus  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a 
▼ery  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
torders  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  547.— 
FSMT0  d€L.JU6f  c.  3. 

PoRim,  a  king  of  India.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Asia,  he  marched  a  large  army  to  the 
tianks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream  of  the 
river  was  rapid,  but  Alexander  crossed  it  In  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  and  defeated  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Indian  monarch.  Poms  himself  re- 
newed the  battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians prevailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired, 
covered  with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
elephants.  Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of 
India  to  demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Poms, 
killed  the  messenger,  exclaiming.  Is  not  this  the 
voice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his 
country  1  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  be  approach- 
ed him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  demanded  of 
Idm  how  he  wisned  to  be  treated ;  ZaJU  a  kinfr, 
replied  the  Indian  monarch.  This  magnani- 
mous answer  so  pleased  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, that  he  sot  only  restored  him  hii  do- 


minions, but  he  increased  the  kingdom  by  the 
conquest  of  new  provinces ;  and  I^rus.  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence, became  one  of  the  most  faithftil  and 
attached  friends  of  Alexander.  PinU,in  AUz. 
-^PkOmtr.  8,  c.  10.— Ovr^.  8^  c.  8,  dtc— OowdL 
Cons.  Honor.  4. 

PostDEs,  a  eunuch  and  ftneedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the 
&vour  of  his  master.    Jwo.  14,  v.  94. 

Posroippas,  the  last  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  a  Macedonian,  and  bom  at  Cassandria. 
He  did  not  b^n  to  exhibit  till  three  years  af- 
ter Menander^  death,  B.  C.  289.  He  attained 
great  fame  by  the  excellence  of  his  dramatic 
compositions,  of  which  he  published  upwards 
of  fitly.  r  r 

PotrooNiDs.  a  philosopher  of  Apamea.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  sometime,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he  died  in 
his  84th  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure 
the  circumference  of  the  earth ;  he  accounted 
for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
calculated  the  height  of  the  atnnosphere  to  be 
400  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  lo  the  ideas  of  the 
modems.    Cic.  T\ac.  5,  c.  37.— <SVni6. 14. 

PosTHUMuis  Albinds,  I.  a  man  who  soflered 
hintself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against  whom 

he  had  been  sent  with  an  army. II.  A  writer 

at  Rome  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  a 
history  in  Greek,  and  afterwvds  offering  apdo- 
gies  for  the  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  ex- 
pressions.  III.  Tubero,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  iEmilins  Mamercus.  He  was  him- 
self made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Romans 
waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punished  hia 
son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his  orders, 

A.  U.  C.  318.  Lw.  4,  c.  33. TV.  Spurius,  a 

consul  sent  against  Qie  Samnites.  He  was  taken 
in  an  ambush  by  Pontius,  the  enemy^i  general, 
and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  all  his 
army.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  shameful  treaty, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  persuaded 
the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engage- 
ment he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was 
without  their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
enemy  because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage- 
ment ;  but  he  was  releasea  by  Pontius  for  nis 

generous  and  patriotic  behaviour. Y.  A 

general  who  defeated  the  Sabjnes,  and  who  was 

the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. ^VI.  A 

general  who  conquered  the  JEqui,  and  who  was 
stoned  by  the  army  because  he  refused  to  divide 

the  promised  spoils.  Flor.  S3. VII.  Lucius, 

a  Reman  consul,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Boii. 
He  was  left  among  the  slain,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  fVom  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  barbariaas  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  a  scull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  liba- 
tions lo  their  gods. VIII.  Marcus  Cntssus 

Latianusjin  officer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gkiul, 
A.  D.  360.  He  reigned  with  great  popularity, 
and  gained  the  affecticm  of  his  subjects  by  his 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of 
the  same  name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne. 
They  were  both  assassinated  by  their  soldiers, 
after  a  reign  of  six  years. IX.  Albos,  a  Ro- 
man decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the 
most  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  Ac.  Iav.  3,  c.  31. 

PonhRAi,  a  eonuch^tor  of  Ptolemy,  kisg 
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oTBgjrp^  He  advised  the  nonarch  to  mard«r 
Poa^y,  when  be  claiaied  his  protection  after 
the  MtUe  of  Pharsaiia.  He  stirred  up  ciMnmo- 
tioBS  in  Alexandria  when  Cesar  came  there, 
upon  which  the  conqaeror  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.    Lucan.  8,  v.  483, 1.  I0»  v.  95. 

Prjbtor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome, 
The  office  of  praetor  was  first  instituted  A.  U. 
C.  388,  by  the  senators,  who  wished  by  some 
new  honour  to  compennte  for  the  loss  of  the 


np.  of  which  the  plebeians  had  claimed 
a  share.  The  prator  received  his  name  aprt 


Only  one  was  originally  elected,  and 
another  A.  U.  C.  501.  One  of  them  was  totaUy 
employed  in  administerine  justice  among  the 
citizens,  whence  he  was  called  praetor  iMMmtf; 
and  the  other  appointed  judge  in  all  causes 
which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  590,  two  moie  pnetors  were  created  to  as> 
siat  the  consul  in  the  goremment  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Sicily  and  Su'dinia,  which  had  been 
lately  conquered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A. 
U.  C.  551.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more, 
and  Julius  Csesar  increased  the  number  to  iO, 
and  afterwu*ds  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate 
to  64.  After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  be- 
ing sometimes  18, 16,  or  12,  till,  in  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their 
numbers  weae  reduced  to  three.  In  his  public 
capacity  the  praetor  admintisMred  juFtice,  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre- 
sided at  the  cel^ration  of  nublic  festivals,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled  or  pro- 
rogued the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  alK>  ex- 
hibited shows  to  the  people ;  and  in  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Bona  D^  where  no  males  were 
permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
^lutestors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  in  the  city  he  kept  a  register  of  all  the 
freedmen  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  received  their  freedom.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  ppetors  appeared  with  great  pomp,  six 
iictors  with  the  fasces  walked  before  tnem;  and 
when  the  empire  was  increased  by  conquests, 
they  divided,  like  the  consuls,  their  government, 
•and  provinces  were  given  them  bylot.  When 
the  year  of  their  prsstorship  was  elapsed,  they 
were  called  propratars  if  they  still  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  province.  At  Rome  the  praetors 
appeared  also  with  much  pomp,  two  Iictors  pre- 
ceded them,  they  wore  the  fratexta,  or  the  white 
robe  with  pnrple  bordera*,  they  sat  in  curule 
chairs ;  ana  their  tribunal  was  distinguished  by 
a  sword  and  a  spear  while  they  administered 
instiee.  The  tribunal  was  called  praiorium. 
VHien  they  rode  they  appeared  on  white  horses 
at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  praetor 
who  appointed  judges  to  try  foreign  causes,  was 
called  frator  pengrvmu.  The  praeton  Cereales^ 
appointed  by  Julius  Caesar,  were  employed  in 
providing  eom  and  provisions  for  the  city.  They 
were  on  that  account  often  called  fnmaUoHv. 
pRsroams,  a  name  ironically  applied  to  A. 
Sempronius  Rnfus,  because  he  was  disappoint- 
ed in  his  solicitations  for  the  preetorship,  as  be- 
ing too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  his 
566 


He  waa  the  fliat  who  had  a  alork  bfotfdbi  to  Ui 

table.    jO^o^  2,  i&ii.  8,  V.  50. 

PaATiiiAS,  a  Qreek  poet  of  Phlins,  eonlem- 
porary  with  i&schylus.  He  was  the  first  auui^ 
the  Qreeks  who  composed  satires,  which  were 
represented  as  farces.    BorrowiM  ftom  tia- 

SNiy  its  external  form  and  myth(3ogieal  ma- 
rials,  Pratinas  added  a  ehoms  of  S^rs,  wah 
their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  moveaMUs. 
This  new  composition  was  called  ihe  SMyrk 
Drama.  The  novelty  was  exceediofj^lT  veil 
timed.  TheianovatioosofTheapisaiadPhijBi- 
chus  had  banished  the  satyric  choras  wiih  is 
wild  pranks  and  merriment,  to  the  gieat  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commonaRy ;  who  patained  a 
strong  regret  for  their  old  aaauseinent  soBida  the 
new  and  more  refined  exhftitione.  The  as^- 
ric  drama  gave  them  back  under  an  improved 
form  the  fivourite  diversion  of  former  times: 
and  was  received  with  such  oniverad  appluBe, 
that  the  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  wah  ik 
humour  of  their  aoditoFS,  deemed  it  advisabie 
to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhihtuon  with  their 
graver  pieces.  One  satyric  drama  was  added 
to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  costom  d 
contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  Mit  vitk 
sinfflepieces. continued.  jEschyiua,  Sophoele^ 
ana  Eurlpiaes  were  all  d]ating:«i^Ma  satyoe 
compoeers ;  and  in  the  Ofclopt  of  the  latter  wc 
possess  the  only  extant  qpecimea  of  this  singakr 
composition. 

Praxaooras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  poh 
lished  a  history  of  the  kings  of  his  own  coon- 
try.  He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three 
years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Gonsiaiitine  te 
Great  He  had  also  written  the  life  otf*  Alei- 
ander,  all  now  lost 

PaAXTFEhEs,  a  famons  sculptor  of  Magna 
Graecia,  who  flourished  about  3M  years  before 
the  C  hristian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Pario 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beautifol  whitenesB. 
The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a  Cupid, 
which  he  gave  to  Phryniie.  This  cetebraied 
courtesan,  who  wished  to  have  the  best  <tf  ail 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who  eoald  not 
d^ieod  upon  her  own  judgment  in  the  choice, 
alarmed  the  sculptor  by  telling  him  his  house 
was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  upon  this  showed  his 
eagerness  to  save  his  Cupid  from  the  tlamei 
above  all  his  other  pieces ;  but  Phryae  restrain- 
ed his  fearSj  and  by  disoovering  her  artifice,  ob- 
tained the  favourite  statue.  The  sciiplor  en- 
ployed  his  chisel  in  making  a  statae  of  this 
oeautiful  courtesan,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  placed  between  the  sea- 
tuesofArchidiamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Plulip, 
king  of  Macedon.  He  also  made  a  siatoe  of 
Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  the  goddess,  either 
naked  or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  bat  the  in- 
habitants of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The  Cai- 
dians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronise  modesty 
and  decorum  with  the  same  eagerness  as  the 
people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Venus ;  and 
It  was  so  universally  esteemed,  thatNicoamdes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  o&red  the  Cnidians  to  pay 
an  enormous  debt,  under  which  they  laboured, 
if  they  would  igiye  him  their  favourite  statue. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  famous  Cb- 
pid  was  bought  of  the  Thespians  by  Cains  C»« 
B«r,  and  earned  to  Bomes  hut  ChuuiM  resioied 
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It  to  diem,  and  Neio  aHerwrnrds  obuined  po»* 
MflsioDofiL  Pam,  ],c40,  lB,c9,-^Plm.% 
c34aiida6. 

FtuoAsrm^  a  Persiaii.  who  pot  Smerdis  to 
death  by  order  of  king  CambTses.    Btrodoi.  3, 

PfiiliiDat  the  last  king  of  Tror,  was  son  of 
Laoiaedoa,  by  Strymo,  called  Puueia  by  some. 
When  HereoieB  took  the  city  of  Troy  (Fut. 
Ltumedan)  Priam  was  in  the  munber  of  his 
prisoners,  but  his  sister  Heaone  redeemed  him 
mm  capiiTicy,  and  he  exchanged  his  original 
name  of  Podarces  for  diat  of  Friam^  which  sig- 
nifies kougJU  or  fomumtd,  Vid,  Pordafreu. 
He  was  also  placed  on  his  father's  throne  bv 
Hercales.  and  he  employed  himself  with  well- 
directed  oiiigence  in  repairing,  fortifving,  and 
embellishing  the  city  or  ttoy,  lie  had  mar- 
ried, bjr  his  mther's  orders.  Ansba,  whom  he  di* 
▼orced  for  Hecuba,  the  dao^hler  of  Dimas,  or 
Cissens,  a  neighbooring  prmce.  He  had  try 
Hecttba,  17  chiuhren,  acowdingto  Cicero,  or  ae- 
cording  to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobos,  Helenas, 
Trollus,  Crensa,  Polyzena,  and  Cassandra. 
Besides  these  he  had  many  others  by  coDcu- 
bines.  After  he  had  reienel  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a  de> 
sire  to  reoorer  his  sister  Hesione,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  into  Oreece,  and  married  to 
Telamon  his  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into 
execution,  Priam  manned  a  fieet^  of  which  he 
ga^e  the  command  to  his  son,  Pans,  with  orders 
to  bring  back  Hesione.  Paris  neglected  in 
some  measure  his  fhther's  injunctions,  and  car- 
ried awair  Helen,  the  wife  of  filenelans,  king  of 
Sparta,  auring  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
Priam  beheld  dus  with  satisfaction,  and  he 
countenanced  his  son  by  roceiring  in  his  palace 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  This  rape 
kindled  the  flames  of  war;  Troy  was  soon  tie- 
sieged,  and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred  by  the 
enemjr.  Some  time  after,  Troy  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  1^  Antenor  and 
JEneas,  and  Priam  upon  this  resolved  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  his  country.  He  pat  on  his 
armour  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks ;  but 
Hecuba,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had 
fled  for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  Polites,  one  of  his  sons,  fled 
also  to  the  altar  before  Neoptolemus.  who  pur- 
sued him  with  fury.  Polites,  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and 
the  aged  ftther,  fired  with  indignation,  vented 
the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  Gredc. 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and 
temples,  and,  raising  his  spear,  darted  it  upon 
him.  The  spear,  buried  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemus  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  irritated  the  son  of 
Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam,  and 
without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  his 
breast  His  head  was  cutoff,  and  the 'muti- 
lated body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
DicUfs  Cret.  1,  Ac-^Dares  Phrfg.-^Herodot.  2, 
c.  190.— i^wtf.  10,  c.  9n.^Hm*r.  B.  98,  Ac— 
BunpMiyoad.'^Cur,  TWc.l,  c^— Q.fihiym. 
1.— F8r/r.  jBtL  9,  V.  607,  Ac^Horat,  Odl  10,  j 
T.  14.— JHygw.  fth.  110/^Q.  QM9r.  Ifi^v.  996. 


Prsoos Smviuini,  {Vid.  TVvffUMiMMjam* 
vemor  of  Syria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Phiun. 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Macedonia 
when  he  was  informed  of  bis  brother's  deathf 
but  he  was  soon  after  conquered  and  pot  to 
death  by  Decius,  Philip's  murderer. 

pROBA,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Proba& 

^U.  A  woman  who  opened  the  gates  ctf 

Rome  to  the  Goths. 

Probus,  I.  ( M.  Aurelius  Sevems,)  a  native  of 
Sirmiimi  in  Pannonia.  His  IJBither  was  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  army, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  Hisson 
obtained  the  same  office  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
a^  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  prohiiv,  his  valour,  his  intrepidity,  modera- 
tion and  clemency,  that,  at  the  death  c^  the  em- 
peror Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  the  volimtary  and  uninfluenced 
choice  01  his  soldiers.  His  eleaion  was  univer- 
sally approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
neople ;  and  Probins,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
hy  tne  aflfection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects^ 
marched  against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul 
and  Germany.  Several  battles  were  fought, 
and  after  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  deaa 
in  the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  The  same  success  attended  him ; 
and  the  military  character  of  the  emperor  was  so 
well  established,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued 
for  peace  by  his  ambassadors,  and  attempted  to 
buv  the  conqueror's  favours  by  the  most  splen- 
did presents.  Probus  was  then  feasting  upon 
the  most  common  food  when  the  ambasadors 
were  introduced  *,  but,  without  even  casting  hJB 
e^es  upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  their  master 
did  not  give  proper  satisftiction  to  the  Romany, 
he  would  lay  his  territories  desolate,  and  as 
naked  as  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke 
the  emperor  took  ofi"  his  cap,  and  showed  the 
baldness  of  his  head  to  the  ambassadors.  His 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  con- 
vince his  subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
quests, and  to  claim  from  them  the  applause 
which  their  ancestors  had  given  to  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia,  or  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as 
he  passed  alon^  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  at- 
tempted to  dram  the  waters  which  were  stag- 
nated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium,  by 
conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artificial  canaUL 
His  armies  were  employed  in  this  laborious  un- 
dertaking;  but  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  toils,  they  soon  mutinied,  and  fell  upon  the 
emperor  as  he  was  nassing  into  one  of  the  towns 
of  lUyricum.  He  fled  into  an  iron  tower,  which 
he  himself  had  built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but 
as  be  was  alone  and  without  arms,  he  was  soon 
overpowered  and  murdered  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  four 
months,  on  the  second  of  November,  after 
Christ  SB9.  The  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  consteniation ;  not  onlj 
his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  deplored  his 
fate :  and  even  the  army  which  had  been  con- 
cerned in  hvi  ftill  erected  a  monument  over  his 
body,  and  placed  upon  it  this  inscription : — Bie 
Pralmi  vmferaltny  vere  probus^  tiims  esi,  vicUtr 
MMiMMfi  genHitm  baiHwrarymy  victor  etiam  ^ 
ramtonm.  He  was  then  preparing  in  a  few 
days  to  march  against  the  Persians  that  had 
revolted,  and  his  victories  there  might  hava 
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i  as  giwt  M  thon  be  oblaifted  in  the  two 

other  qnurten  of  the  globe.  He  was  succeeded 
bj  Cams,  and  his  ihmily,  who  had  shared  his 
greatnesB,  immediaielT  retired  from  Rome,  not 
to  beeome  objects  either  of  private  or  public 

malice.  Zosj—Frok.^Satnurn, ILiBSmilius, 

a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Theodosios.  The 
lires  of  excellent  commanders,  written  by  Cor- 
nelias Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
him  by  some  amhors. 

PaoGLBi,  a  Carthaginian  writer,  son  of  En- 
crates.  He  wrote  some  htstoricai  treatises,  of 
whichPansanias  has  preserved  some  fragments. 
Pa/us.  4,  c.  35. 

PaocuDA,  the  descendants  of  Proeles,  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the 
EarysthenidsB.     Vid.  Lacrdirman  and  Ewj*' 

Pbooofius,  I.  a  celebrated  oflleer  of  a  noble 
fiunily  in  Cilicia.  related  to  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  UTed  in  ffreat  intimacy.  He 
was  universally  admired  for  his  integrity,  but 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  signalised  himself  under  Julian 
and  his  successor^  he  retired  from  the  Roman 
provinces  among  the  barbarians  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesiis,  and  some  time  after  he  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  emperor  Yalens  had  marched  mto 
the  east,  and  ne  proclaimed  himself  master  of 
the  eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so 
rapid,  that  Yalens  would  have  resijped  the  im- 
perial purple  had  not  his  friends  intervened. 
But  now  fortune  changed,  Procopius  was  de- 
feated at  Phrygia,  and  abandoned  by  his  armjr. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valenti- 
nian,  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  366.  Procopius  was  slain 
in  the  49d  year  of  bis  age,  and  he  had  usurped 
the  title  of  emperor  for  about  eight  months. 

AmmiaTL  Mdrcd.  25  and  96. U.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Belisarius^  A.  D.  531  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  reign  of^Justinian,  and  greatly 
celebratea  the  hero,  whose  favours  and  patron- 
a^  he  enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into 
ejght  boolra,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of 
the  Persian  war,  two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four 
of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  553,  which  was  after- 
wards continued  in  five  books  by  Agathias  till 
559.  Of  this  performance  the  character  is 
great,  though  perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too 
severe  on  the  emperor.  The  works  of  Proco- 
pias  were  edited  io  3  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1663. 

PaocuLBms,  a  Roman  knight  very  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  hu- 
manity and  fraternal  kindness  to  his  brothers 
Mursena  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
possessions,  after  they  bad  fortified  their  es- 
tates, and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus 
for  siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  destroyed  himself  wlien  labouring 
under  a  heavy  disease.  Borat.  3,  od.  3.— P^. 
iit  AiUon.'-Plin,  36,  c.  24. 

Proculus  JaiJtTs,  I.  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  dedared  that  he  had  seen 
bim  in  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to 
<^r  him  sacrifices  under  the  name  of  Gtnirinns, 
and  to  rest  assored  that  Rome  was  destined  by 
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PM.  i%Iiam.—lAO.  I,  c.  16i IL  An  AftioB 

in  the  age  of  Aurelina.  He  pubUshedtbook 
entitled  «r  ngicnibuij  or  f«%tMthu^0Dforega 
countries,  ac. IIL  An  officer  who  fin- 
claimed  himself  emperor  in  Qanl,  in  the  leigB 
of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after  defcated,aKl 
exposed  on  a  gibbet  He  was  venr  debuiclied 
and  licentious  m  his  mannersi  and  had  acqaiicd 
riches  by  piradcai  ejccumions. 

PaooTON,  a  star  near  Sirius,  or  the  iMU, 
before  which  it  jpenerally  rises  in  July.  Cicero 
calls  it  AnUeamSt  whlek  is  of  the  same  agsi- 
fication  (»m  cvm^.)  B^roL  3,  od.  9.— Ck  k 
iVai.Z>.  2,0.44. 

PaoDicoa,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Co^ 
about  396  years  before  Ckrist  He  vas  sesi 
as  ambassador  by  his  countiynien  to  AiUm, 
where  he  publiefy  taught,  and  had  anxngte 
pupils  Ennpides,  Socrates,  Theranwnes,  lod 
IscKsrates.  He  travelled  fh>m  town  to  lovn  in 
Greece,  to  procure  admiiers  and  get  maej- 
He  made  nts  auditois  pay  to  hcai  him  kt- 
rangne,  which  has  given  occasion  tosoDctf 
the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  oratioas  of  Prodi- 
cus,  for  50  draehms.  In  his  writings,  vbick 
were  numerous,  he  composed  a  beaodiiil  epi- 
sode, in  which  virtoe  and  pleasare  were  ian^ 
duced  as  attempting  to  make  HercQlesoDfof 
their  votaries.  The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  tbe 
charms  of  virtue,  and  rejected  pleasare.  Tbis 
has  been  imitated  by  Ludan.  ProdJcos  vs 
at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  n  PR- 
tence  that  he  eorrupted  the  moals  of  udr 
youth.    Xmopktm,  Jmmsr. 

Paorrus,  a  king  of  Aiigos,  son  of  Abis  im 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisios,  ra 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  dissention  between  the  two  hrothen  i^ 
creased  with  their  years.  After  their  faibni 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the  kmgdoaa 
Argos;  but  the  claims  of  Aerisias  prenijed, 
and  PrGBtus  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retireti  to 
the  court  of  Jobates,  kin^  of  Lycia,  vhm  be 
married  Stenoboea,  called  by  some  AoW  jf 
Antiope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Arigw 
and  by  means  of  his  tether<4n-hiw,  he  owe 
himself  master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenobon  bid 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  « 
became  by  him  mother  of  the  Proetides,  sod  a  i 
son  called  Meganenthes,  who,  after  hisiaiber) 
death,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tvrfvws. 
Homer.  B.  6,  v.  160.— AjwrfM.  3,  a  9. 

PaoMBirjBA,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  tbe  lea- 
ple  of  Dodona.  It  was  from  her  that  Heiwoj 
tus  received  the  tradition  that  two  do»es  bw 
flown  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  D<»«* 
and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jiroitcr  Ainw»i 
where  they  gave  oracles.    BtroioL  ^  «;  ^  iv 

PronSmos,  a  Theban,  whoplayedsoskflfoiff 
on  the  fiute.  that  the  invention  of  thai  mas^ 
instrument  is  attributed  to  him.  Pam.S.c.v- 
—iUAm.  14,  c  7.  .     . 

Prowertids,  CScxtu^  Aurclitti,>  a  Latm  pw 
bom  at  Mevania  in  Umbria.  Hisfethcrwj 
a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustas  proscn** 
because  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  AnwjJ 
Mec8Bna8,Gallus,andVifgfl,becamehisftg2 
and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecenw  wi^ 
him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  bep 
posed  the  emperor  for  hero ;  but  Proptiav^ 
fused,  obKnrmg  that  his  abililiea  weienneqau 
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10  the  task.  He  died  aboat  19  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  40tb  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
consist  of  four  bobl^  of  ele^es,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  so  much  ^irit,  vivacity,  and  energy, 
that  many  authors  call  him  the  prince  of  the 
elegiac  poets  among  the  Latins.  Cynthia,  who 
is  the  heroine  of  all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  or  Hostilia, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  generally  supposed  to 
be  Uie  place  of  his  birth,  yet  four  other  cities 
in  XJmbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ;  Hes- 
pillus,  Ameria,  Perusia,  and  Assisium.  The 
best  «3itioii  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rh.  1780,  and  when  published  together  with 
Catullus  and  Tibullus,  those  of  Graevius,  8vo. 
Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavii,  1737, 
1749, 1756,  and  the  edition  of  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754.  Odd,  Trist,%  v,  466, 1.  4,  el.  10, 
v.  63,  de  Art,  Am.  3,  v.  333.— ilfortiol.  8,  ep. 
73, 1.  14,  ep.  ld9.—Qui7UU.  10,  c  L—PUn.  6, 
ep.  L  9,  ep.  23. 

Protaoobas,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  porter.  He 
became  one  of  the  disciplesof  Democrittis,when 
that  philosopher  had  seen  him  carrving  fagots 
on  his  head,  poised  in  a  proper  equilibrium.  Me 
soon  rendered  himself  riaiculous  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  a  book  which  he  puollshed  he 
denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  jBeing.  This 
book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the 
philosopher  banished  f^om  the  city.  Protago- 
ras visited,  from  Athens,  difierent  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  about  400  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  j?enerally  reasoned  by  dilemmas, 
and  always  left  the  mind  in  suspense  about  all 
the  questions  which  he  proposed.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  drowned.  IHog.  9.— Plitf.  m 
jProtag. 

Protooenes,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who  flour- 
ished about  328  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  main- 
tain himself  His  countrymen  were  ignorant 
of  his  ingenuity  befbre  Apelles  came  to  Rhodes 
and  offered  to  buy  all  his  pieces.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Rbodians,  they  became  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  and  liberally 
rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a 
celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 
During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon 
lupines  and  water,  thinking  that  such  aliment 
would  leave  him  greater  flightsof  fancy ;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  successful 
in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was  to 
represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  he  never  could  do 
with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when  aU  his 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  he  threw 
his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do;  the  fall  of 
the  sponge  upon  the  picture  represented  the 
fh)th  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  uni- 
versally admired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact 
in  his  representations,  and  copied  nature  with 
the  greatest  nicety,,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a 
fault  by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius 
besieged  Rhodes,  he  refhsed  to  set  fire  to  a  part 
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of  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  master 
of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that  Protogenes 
was  then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  closely 
employed  in  a  garden  in  finishing^  a  picture ; 
ana  when  the  conqueror  asked  him  why  he 
showed  not-  more  concern  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, he  replied  that  Demetrius  made  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  fine 
arts.  Pans.  1,  c  3.— Pttn.  35,  c.  10.— JElian. 
V.  H.  12.— Jttr.  3,  V.  V2Q.—Phd.  in  Dem, 

PRiTDBNnus,  rAurelius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet,  who  flourished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  succes- 
sively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  all  theological,  devoid 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  yet  greatly  valued.  The  best  ^itions  are 
the  Del^n,  4to.  Paris.  1687 ;  that  of  Cellarius, 
12mo.  ualse,  1703 ;  and  that  of  Parma,  2  vols. 
4to.  178a 

Prusias,  sumamed  VenataTf  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochos,  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  a 
kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  his  advice  he 
made  war  against  Eumenes,  kins  of  Pergamus, 
and  defeated  him.  Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally 
of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  complained  before 
the  Romans  of  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of 
Bithynia.  Gt.  Flaminius  was  sent  from  Rome 
to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia.  than 
Prusias,  to  ^In  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthagi- 
nian, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes;  but 
Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
When,  some  time  after,  he  visited  the  capital  of 
Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  callea  himself  the  fVeedman  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  when  he  was  introduced  into  the 
senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators  by  the 
name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours,  and  deliver- 
ers. Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  him  con- 
temptible, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  returned  home, 
the  Bithynians  revolted,  and  placed  his  son  Ni- 
comedes  on  the  throne.  The  oanished  monarch 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  assassinated 
near  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before 
Christ.  Polyb.—Liv.—Jnain,  31, 4c.— C.  Nep. 
in  Aniib.—Pha.  in  FUm.  &c. 

PrttInes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  fes- 
tivals excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a  large 
hall,  calledpryton«uw,  where  they  gave  audi- 
ences, offered  sacrifices,  and  fea.sted  together 
with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  their  country.  The  prytanes  were  elected 
from  the  senators,  which  were  io  number  500, 
fifty  of  which  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
Wnen  they  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10 
tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one  vessel, 
and  into  another  were  placed  nine^lack  beans 
and  a  white  one.  The  tribe  whose  name  was 
drawn  with  the  while  bean,  presided  the  first, 
and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  Thej^  presided  each  for  35  days,  as  the 
year  was  divided  into  10  parts ;  but  it  is  un- 
known what  tribe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
days  which  were  supernumerary.  When  the 
number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  12,  each  of 
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of  tne  principil  magistrates  of  Corinth  were 

also  called  prftanes. 

PsAMMENiTUs,  sqcceeded  his  father  Amasis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambyses  made  war 
■gainst  him,  Psammenitos  was  twice  beaten, 
at  Pelnsium  and  in  Memphis,  and  became  one 
of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who  treated  him 
with  great^omanity.  Psammenitus,  however, 
raised  seditions  against  the  Persian  monarch ; 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians  rebel,  for 
which  he  was  pnt  to  death  ty  drinkine  bull's 
blood.  He  baa  reigned  about  six  months.  He 
flourished  about  bm  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Herodot.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

pBAMMericBus,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  one 
of  the  1*2  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themsdves  \  but  as  he  was  more  jtopn- 
lar  than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his  do- 
minions, and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the 
seashore.  A  descent  of  some  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Eeypt  pi^>ved  favourable  to  his  cause ;  be 
joined  tne  enemy,  and  defeated  the  II  princes 
who  had  expelled  him  from  the  countrv.  He 
rewarded  the  Greeks  bv  whose  valour  he  had 
recovered  Egypt ;  he  allotted  them  some  terri- 
tory on  the  seacoost,  patronised  the  liberal  arts, 
and  encouraged  commerce  among  his  sabjects. 
He  made  useless  mquiries  to  find  the  sources  of 
the  Nile ;  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and  money, 
a  large  army  of  Scythians  that  were  marching 
agairiKt  him.  He  died  617  years  before  the 
uhristian  era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's 
temple  at  Sais.  During  bis  reign  there  was  a 
contention  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  about  the  antiquity  of  their  language. 
Psammetichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest  He 
eonfined  two  young  children,  and  fed  ihem  with 
milk ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted^  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to  them, 
but  to  watch  diligently  their  articulations.  Af- 
ter some  time  the  shepherd  observed,  that  when- 
ever he  entered  the  place  of  their  confinement 
they  repeatedljr  exclaimed  Beceos.  and  he  gave 
information  of  this  to  the  monairch.  Psammeti- 
chus made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  word 
Beccos  signified  bread  in  the  Phcenician  lan- 
^age,  and  from  that  circumstance,  therefore. 
It  was  universally  concluded  that  the  language 
of  PhoBuicia  was  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  He- 
rodot, %  c.  38,  SiC.—Polyan.  8.—Sfrab.  16. 

PsAMMn,  or  PsjcMMcrms,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

PsAPHo,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  Icept  to  say,  Psapko  is  a  f^od^ 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  hon- 
ours to  Psapho.    Ailliaii, 

Ptolcmjeos  I.  sumamed  Lag^t  a  king  of 
Erypt,  son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lasrus,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  Vid,  La^us.  Ptolemy  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of 
his  generals.  During  the  expedition,  he  behaved 
with  uncommon  valour ;  he  killed  one  of  the 
Indian  monarchs  in  single  combat,  and  it  was  to 
his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alexander  was 
indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aomua. 
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After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  geiienl£n- 
sion  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Ploteoiy  ob- 
tained as  his  share  the  government  of  Egypt, 
with  Libia,  and  part  of  the  nei^hboaring  tern- 
tories  of  Arabia.    He  made  himself  naasteroi' 
Coelosyria,   Phoenicia,  and  the  Deighbooriiif 
coast  of  Syria ;  and  when  he  had  reduced  Je^ 
rusalem,  he  carried  above  100,000  prisoiiers  k> 
E^ypt,  to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Akxu- 
dria,  which  became  the  capital  of  hxs  domimoss. 
After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners  the  bos 
attached  and  faithful  of  his  subjects,  by  his  ll^ 
erality  and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Elgypt,  and  soon  after 
reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power.     He  mak 
war  with  success  against  Demfelrias  and  Ana- 
gonus,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  proriocfi 
of  Syria:  and  ft-om  the  assistance  he  gave  id 
the  people  of  Rhodes  against   their  comma 
enemies,  he  received  the  name  of  SMer.    Tk 
bay  of  Alexandria  being  dangeioos  of  aceev. 
he  built  a  tower  to  conduct  the  sailors  in  tk 
obscurity  of  the  n^ht ;  (  Vid.  Pkaros,)  and  ^ 
his  subjects  might  be  acquainted  with  uteransc, 
he  laid  the  foimdation  ofa  library,  which,  under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  toosl  cefe- 
brated  in  the  world.    He  also  established  u  tk 
capital  of  his  dominions  a  society  called  an- 
sntm,  of  which  the  members,  ntaintained  at  tk 
public  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  seieoce 
and  the  liberal  arts.    Ptolemy  died  in  the  8lik 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  39  years,  ahioi 
284  years  before  Christ    He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  hadbesa 
his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
reirn.    Ptolemy  Lagus  has  been  coaunoiM 
for  nis  abilities,  not  only  as  a  sovereign,  bm  «s 
a  writer ;  and  among  the  many  valuable  coo- 
positions  which  have  been  lost,  we  are  to  hmeoi 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  by  the  ]ds^ 
of  Egypt,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  ete- 
gance  ana  authenticity.    All  his    succcsk^ 
were  called  Ptolemies  ftt>m  him.     Poms.  10,  c 
B.^Jusltn.  13,  dLC-^Polvb.  3.— Arrioii.— (>/l 

—Plul.  in  Alex. The  3d  son  of  Ptolemy  ik 

first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyvtas 
throne,  and  was  caHed  PMladHjAtis  by  Aon- 
phra.<:is,  because  he  killed  two  of  his  brother. 
He  showed  himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to 
succeed  his  great  father,  and,  conscious  cf  tk 
advantages  which  arise  from  an  alliance  vnh 
powerful  nation.s,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  hsir 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whoR 
name  had  become  universaHy  known  for  tk 
victories  which  they  had  jwt  obtained  o«f 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines.  But  while  V^ 
my  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  fe^ 
eign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdoa 
was  disturbed  l^  the  revolt  of  Magas,  his^  bnv 
ther,  king  of  Cyrene.  The  sedition,  howcTft. 
was  stopped,  though  kindled  by  Antiochus,  kiie 
of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebellious  pri:^ 
re-established  peace  for  some  time  in  the  familr 
of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  kici, 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  iwJ 
the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted  his 
daughter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  andasKt- 
ed  at  the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  iUA  in  tk 
64th  year  of  his  afe,  346  years  before  the  Chn»> 
tian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daaghier.  hr 
Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  LysimacfausL:    Be  ha2 
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afterwards  married  his  sister  Arsinoe.  whom  he 
loved  with  uDcommon  tcDderness,  ana  to  whose 
memory  he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  mona- 
meat.  Vid.  Din^fcnUe^,  The  inhabilants  of 
the  adjacent  countries  were  allured  by  promises 
and  presents  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
Egyptian  snjbjects,  and  Ptolemy  coald  boast  of 
reigning  over  33,339  well-peopled  cities.  He 
gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  in  the  Red 
Sea,  he  made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His 
army  consisted  of  200,000  foot,  40,000  horse, 
besides  300  elephants  and  3000  armed  chariots. 
With  justice,  therefore,  he  has  been  called  the 
richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his 
age ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false  when 
it  is  observed,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his 
treasory  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom 
he  adm i red  and  patronised.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  Euclid,  Theocritus^  Callimachus, 
and  Lycophroo ;  and  bv  increasmg  the  library* 
which  his  father  had  bounded,  he  showed  his 
taste  for  learning  and  his  wish  to  encourage 
geni  us.  This  celebrated  library  at  Ms  death  con- 
tained 900,000  volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest 
books,aDd  it  was  afterwards  increased  lo  700,000 
volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Caesar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him- 
self, a  circumstance,  however,  not  mentioned  by 
the  eeneral,  and  the  whole  was  again  magain- 
cenlly  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
'Egyptian  library  that  ot the  kings  of  Pergamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
into  Greek  during  bis  rei^,  a  translation  which 
iias  been  called  Septuagint,  because  translated 
by  the  labours  of  70  different  persons.  Eutr. — 
Justin.  17,  c:  3,  SLC.—Liv.—Plut. — TUeocrU. 
— AM«».  12.— PKn.  13,  c.  12.— ZM^.  42.— Gc^- 

Ums.  6,  c.  17. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father 

Philadelphus  on  the  E^ptian  throne.  He  early 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Anliochns  Theus,  for 
his  unkindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyptian  king's 
sister,  whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent 
of  Philadelphus.  With  the  most  rapid  success 
he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia,  ana  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tigris;  but  a  sedition  at  home 
stopped  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  E^ypt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  which  he  brought, 
he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
which  Capibyses  had  carried  away  into  Persia, 
when  he  conquered  Egypt.  These  were  re- 
stored to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called 
their  sovereign  EvergeUs^  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal 
for  the  gods  of  bis  country.  The  last  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
90  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ways paid  to  the  E^^yptian  monarchs.  He  also 
interested  himself  iii  the  a  flairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenes,.  the  Spartan  king,  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Achean  league;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt  Evergetes  died  221 
years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  35  years, 
and,  like  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  he  was 
the  patron  of  learning;  and  indeed  he  is  the  last 
pf  the  Lagides  who  gained  popularity  among 


his  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity, and  who  commanded  respect,  evenfhim 
his  enemies,  by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  deposited  15  talents  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to 
translate  the  original  manuscripts  or  JSschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  Phut,  in  Cleom.  Ac 
— Polvb.  2.— Justin.  29,  &c. The  fourth  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  PhiXopater 
by  antiphrasis,  because^  according  to  some  his- 
torians, he  destroyed  his  father  by  poiscm.  BDe 
began  his  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  he  successively^  sacrificed  to  his  avarice  lus 
own  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  brother. 
He  received  the  name  of  lypkon.  from  his  ex- 
travagance and  debauchery,  and  that  of  GaUvs^ 
because  be  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antiochus,kin^  of  Sjria,and  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemjr's 
territories,  and  mi^ht  have  added  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use 
of  the  victories  which  attended  his  arma  In 
his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jews 
prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering  their  tem- 
ple, for  which  insolence  to  his  majesty  the  monn 
arch  determined  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 
He  ordered  an  immense  number  of  Jews  to  be 
exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  elephants;  Dutby  asnpematuralinstinct,  the 
generous  animals  turned  their  fury  not  on  those 
that  had  been  devoted  to  death,  but  upon  the 
Egyptian  spectators.  This  circumstance  lerri- 
fiea  Philoi)ater,  and  be  behaved  with  more  than 
common  kindness  to  a  nation  which  he  had  so 
lately  devoted  to  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  hrs  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerons 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
same  lime  roused  to  superior  activity,  renewed, 
for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  aHiance  which 
bad  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 
Philopater,  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by 
intemperance  and  continual  debauchery,  died 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
years,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
death  was  immediateVy  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  companions  of  his  voluptuousness  and 
extravagance,  and  their  carcasses  were  dragged 
with  the  greatest  ignominy  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.    Pohb.— Justin.  30,  6lz.—PVuL 

in  Cleom. The  ^th,  succeeded   his  father 

Philopater  as  king  of  Esrypt,  though  only  in  the 
4th  year  of  bis  age.  During  the  jears  of  his 
minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosi- 
cius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
mini.stration  Antiocbuswas  dispossessed  of  the 
provinces  of  CoBlosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he 
nad  conquered  by  war.  The  Romans  also  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  him  after  their  victo- 
ries over  Annibal  and  the  conclusion  of  the . 
secon d  Punic  war.  Tb  is  flattering  embassy  in- 
duced Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  par 
trohage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the  Romans, 
bm  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  bis  honourable 
office ;  and  bv  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  be  convinced  ^e  Egyp- 
tians that  be  was  qualified  to  wield  tne  scejptre 
and  to  govern  the  nation.  But  now  that  Ptole- 
my had  reached  his  t4th  year,  according  to  the 
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kw8  tnd  ciutonis  of  Egypt,  the  years  of  his 
minority  had  expired.  He  received  the  sar- 
name  of  Bpiphanes^  or  illustrious,  and  was 
crowned  at  Alexandria  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity. Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered 
finom  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than  he  betray- 
ed the  same  vices  which  had  characterized  lus 
father ;  the  counsels  of  Ahstomenes  were  de- 
spised i  and  the  minister^  who  for  ten  yean  had 
^vemed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sove- 
reiip,  who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary  advice 
which  his  own  vicioas  inclinations  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  follow.  In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gance. Eoiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance 
with  the  Komans ;  above  all  others  he  showed 
himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  na- 
tion from  which  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  against  Antiochus, 
he  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a 
monarch,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  lie  had 
married,  but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the 
seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egvpt 
After  a  reign  of  S4  jrears,  180  ^rears  before 
Christ,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucua,  king 

of  Syria.    Liv,  35,  c.  13,  Ac.—JuaUn,  Ac. 

The  6th,  succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Pkuometor^  on  account  of  his  hatred  against 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
during  his  minoritv  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Svria,  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Ccelosy- 
ria.  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions, 
and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  retained  him  in  conifine- 
ment.  During  the  captivity  of  Philometer.  the 
Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of 
Epiphanes ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in 
his  power  than  Antiochas  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philo- 
metor  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of 
Egypt  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was 
soon  comprehended  by  Philometer,  and  when 
he  saw  that  Pelnsinm,  the  key  of  Egypt,  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he  re- 
called his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  mm  part- 
ner on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how 
to  repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of 
interest  in  the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  An- 
tiochus; he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  army, 
but  the  Romans  checked  bis  progress  and  obli- 
ged him  to  retire.  No  sooner  were  thev  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  war,  when  Philometor 
and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  had 
united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
each  other's  views.  Physcon  was  at  last  oan- 
ished  by  the  superior  power  of  his  brother, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  support  in  E^pt,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Rome.  To  excite  more 
effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in  the 
meanest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  the 
most  obscure  comer  of  the  city.  He  received 
an  audience  from  llie  senate,  and  the  Romans 
aettled  the  di^te  between  the  two  royal  bro- 
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thers,  by  making  them  indepcBdcnt  of  a 
ther,  and  giving  the  government  of  Libya  and 
Cyrene  to  Physcon,  and  confirming  Philometor 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  the  island  & 
Cyprus.  These  terms  of^^  accommodation  were 
eladly  accepted,  but  Physcon  soon  claimed  the 
dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  sap- 
ported  by  the  Roman.*;,  who  wished  to  agsras- 
dize  themselves  by  the  diminntion  <rf'the  Egyp- 
tian power.  Philometor  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  away  his  bro- 
ther's attention,  he  fomented  the  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of  Pbilomeiof, 
145  years  before  the  Christian  era,  left  Physaa 
master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  dependant  prov- 
inces. Philometor  has  been  conun ended  by  sooe 
historians  for  his  clemency  and   moderatian. 

Diod.—Liv.—Polyb. The  7th  Ptolemv,  sar- 

namcd  Physcon,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egfpt 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor ;  aiM 
as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly  wizb 
him,  (  Vid  PtoUmaui  6th,)  his  sacoession  was 
approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid,  claim  to  the  crova. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  aCTeed  that  Physcae 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  sLooM 
succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nup- 
tials were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  on  that 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra^  sea 
in  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  called 
Evergetes^  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appeUatioa  of 
KakergeUs^  or  evil-doer,  a  surname  which  he 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression,  A 
series  of  barbarity  rendered  him  oidious,  bat  as 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
the  Alezflindnans  abandoned  thdr  habilatkns, 
and  fled  from  a  place  which  continnaUy  streaat- 
ed  with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow-cit- 
izens. The  king  at  last,  di^nsted  with  Cleopa- 
tra, repudiated  her,  and  married  her  da^fater, 
by  Phdometor,  called  also  Cleopatra,  uk  still 
continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cmeltj  upoa 
his  subjects,  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of 
his  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranqaillit?,  til] 
all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  b^ely 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
Without  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fled  to 
CjTprus,  and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  queen, 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Phys- 
con dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians  should  abo 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  .son  by  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then  g[evemor  of 
Cyrene,  and  under  these  apprehensions  he  sent 
for  the  young  prince,  called  Memphitis  to  Cy- 
prus, and  murdered  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  more 
complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Idempbitis  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen 
was  g[oing  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra, 
who,  being  left  without  friends  or  assistance, 
fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleopatra,  who  had 
married  Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  Thn  deci- 
sive blow  restored  Physcon  to  nis  throne,  where 
he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  br 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  Etedied 
at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  aflff 
a  reign  of  29  years,  about  116  yean  before 
Christ    Some  authors  have  extoUed  Physcon 
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Ibr  hid  fondnfiBS  for  literatare;  they  hare  ob- 
verved,  that  from  his  extensive  knowledge  he 
yns  called  the  philologist,  and  thai  he  "wrc^  a 
comment  upon  Homer,  besides  a  history  in  24 
boolo,  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  often  quot- 
ed by  succeeding  authors  whose  nen  was  em- 
ployed on  the  same  subject    JHoa.—JiaUn.  38, 

&c.^Atke%.  3.— Ptfrj%r. The  8ih,  suma- 

xned  Laikifna,  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea 
<m  the  nose,  succeeded  his  fBither  Physcon  as 
long  of  Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  nis  mother  Cleopatra,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to  Cyprus, 
and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  bro- 
ther JPtolemy  Alexander,  her  lavonrite  son. 
Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  to  make  war  against 
Alexander  Jannsas,  xin^  of  Judse.  through 
whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Cleouatra.  The  Jewish  monarch  was 
conauered,  and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Lathyrus,  after  he  had  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and 
made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death  of  his 
brotner  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  him  as  iheir  sovereign, 
and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
sieged for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  city  it  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  In  the  Bitter  part  of  his  reign,  Lathyrus 
was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy  for  &e  conquest  of  Athens,  but  LucuUus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  supply,  though 
received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dismissed 
with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which 
he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  81  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36  years  since  the 
death  of  his  father  Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he 
liad  passed  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in  Cjrprus,  and  seven 
after  his  mothers  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  daughter,  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  marriea  and  murder- 
ed. Joseph.  HisL— Justin.  39.— P^.  in  Luc.— 
Appian.  in  MUkrid. The  9th.  Vid.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  1st ;  for  the  10th  Ptolemy,  vid. 
Alexander  Ptolemy  3d ;  for  the  11th.  vid.  Alex- 
4Lnder  Pteiem  3d. The  13th,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Eeypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  3d.  He  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  Auletes,  because  he  played 
skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  rise  showed  great 
marks  of  prudence  and  circumspection ;  and  as 
his  predecessor  by  his  will  had  left  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  was  successful  in  his  applications,  and  Cm- 
sar,  who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, established  his  succession,  and  granted  him 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million  and 
163,500{  sterling.  But  these  measures  render- 
ed him  unpopular  at  home,  and  when  he  had 
jsnfTered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take  posaeasion 
of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes 


was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek 
protection  among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies. 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with 
indifference,  and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of 
Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to 
justify  their  proceedings  before  the  Roman 
senate,  rendered  him  unpopular  and  suspected. 
Pompey,  however,  supported  his  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on  his 
throne;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  plans,  the  monarch  retired  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  concealed  for 
some  time  m  the  temple  of  Diana.  During  his 
absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice had  made  herself  absolute,  and  established 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona's  temple  at  Comana, 
but  she  was  soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Oa- 
binins,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  approach- 
ed to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes 
was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and 
behaved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy to  Rabirins.  a  Roman,who  had  supplied  nim 
with  money  when  expelled  ftrom  his  kingdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  will 
ordered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant 
throne.  As  these  children  wer%  young,  the 
d3ring  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and 
accordingly  Pompey  the  Great  was  a]>pointed 
by  the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and  their  guar- 
dian. Their  reign  was  as  turbulent  as  that  of 
their  predecessors*,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  no 
uncommon  events;  only  we  may  observe  that 
the  young  queen  was  tfie  Cleopatra  who  soon 
after  became  so  celebrated  as  bemg  the  mistress 
of  J.  Caesar,  the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the 
last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of 
Lagus.    dc.  pro  Rabir. — Strab.  17. — Dion.  39. 

— Appian.  de  Civ. The  13th.    sumamed 

Dionysius  or  Baeckus  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  eonjointly  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  married  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  father  Auletes.  He  was  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (  Vid, 
Plolemaus\2Lhf)'bnl  the  wickedness  and  avarice 
of  his  ministers  soon  obliged  him  to  reign  inde- 
pendent He  was  then  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
ai^e,  when  his  guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt  and 
claimed  his  protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the 
required  assLstance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  he  basely  murdered  Pompey  after  he 
had  brought  him  to  shore  under  tne  mask  (^ 
friendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  oft 
the  head  of  Pompey,  bat  Caesar  turned  with 
indignation  from  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  he  found  the  king  of  Egypt 
as  faithless  to  his  cause  as  that  of  his  fallen 
enemy.  Caesar  sat  as  judge  to  hear  the  various 
claims  of  the  brother  and  sister  to  his  throne: 
and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  of 
Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  ap- 
pointed the  two  younger  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  deci- 
sion might  have  left  no  room  fordisBatiifiiction, 
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hal  Ftolcv^  WW  goyemed  hy  cruel  and  ava- 
ricious mifusters,  and  ihenefore  he  refused  to 
admowledge  Caesar  as  a  judge  or  mediator. 
The  Roman  eo forced  his  auihoritv  by  arms, 
and  three  victories  were  obtained  over  the 
Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  for 
abme  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Cesar, 
now  headed  his  armies,  but  a  defeat  was  faial, 
and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  about  48  years  oeiore 
Christ,  and  three  years  and  eight  months  ailer 
the  death  of  Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death 
of  her  brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ; 
but  as  the  Egjn^tians  were  no  friends  to  female 
government,  Ceesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in  the 
eleventh.year  of  his  age.  Appian.  Civ. — C^. 
%%AUx.--Sirab.  H,--Jo$b^.  AtU.—IHo.^Plnt. 

t»   Ant.   Ac. Siuton.    in  Cos. Apion, 

king  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon.  Ailer  a  reign  of  20  years  he 
died ;  and  as  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
preaentad  bis  subjects  with  their  independence. 
Iav.  "ZD, — -Ceraunus,  a  i»on  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
Inr  Eurydioe,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
Cerannus  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  where 
he  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of  atten- 
tion. Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedonia, 
an  empire^hich  he  had  lately  acquired  by 
the  death  oft^ysimacbus,  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia; 
bat  his  reistt  was  short,  and  Ceraunus  perfidi- 
ously murdered  him  and  ascended  his  throne, 
280  B.  C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  be 
firmly  established  in  Macedonia  as  long  as  Ar- 
sinoe,  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lysima- 
chus  were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  bis  king- 
dom as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  father. 
To  remove  these  obstacles  Ceraunus  made  of- 
fers of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own 
sister.  The  queen  at  first  refused,  but  the  pro- 
testations and  solemn  promises  of  the  usurper 
at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  The 
nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated, 
than  Ceraunus  murdered  the  two  young  princes. 
and  confirmed  his  usurpation  oy  rapine  and 
cruelty.  But  now  three  powerful  princes  claim- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their  owd, 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus ;  Antigonus,  the 
-sob  of  Demetrius ;  and  Pyrrhus  the  king  of 
Epirus.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonus  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities  of 
his  other  two  rivals  by  promises  and  money. 
He  did  not  long  remam  inactive,  a  barbarian 
army  of  Gauls  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  and 
the  monarch  immediately  marched  to  meet  them 
in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  Macedonians  might  have  obtained  the  vic- 
tory if  Ceraunus  had  shown  more  prudence. 
He  was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and 
taken  prisoner  bv  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
tore  his  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king 
of  Macedonia  only  18  months.  Justin.  24,  &.c. 
Pans.  10,  c.  10. -An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Lathyrus,  king  of  Cvprus,  of  which  he  was 
tyrannically  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  Cato 
waa  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent 
against  Ptolemy  by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
general  proposed  to  the  monarch  to  retire  from 
tne  throne,  and  to  pa«s  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
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the  obBCore  office  of  hj^priest  in  die  tomlerf 
Venus  at  Paphos.  This  offer  was  rejectedvitk 
the  indi^auon  which  it  merited,  and  the  moo- 
arch  poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  treasures  found  in  the  islutd 
amounted  to,  the  enorinons  sum  of  1,356^ 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  t^  tk 
conquerors.  Plul.  in  Cat.—  Vol.  Mia.9.-'FUr. 

3. A  man  who  attempted  to  make  himsetf 

king  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  PerdiccK 

He  was  expelled  by  Pelopidas. A  sgo  « 

Pyrrhcts  king  of  £lpiru&  by  Antigone,  Ik 
daughter  of  Berenice.  He  was  leA  gOTenur 
of  Epirus  when  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy  to  as^ 
the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  wbeit  he 
presided  with  great  prudence  and  modenua 
He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the  expdh 
tion  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  against  Spam 

and  Aigos. ^A  eunuch,  1^  whose  fhenclT 

assistance  Mithridates  the  Great  saved  bisli6 

after  a  battle  with  LucuUus. AkingofEfi- 

rus,  who  died  very  young,  as  be  was  amlm 
an  army  against  the  JStolians,  who  hadseid 
part  of  his  dominions.— Jitj^in.  28. — A  Ir^ 
of  Chalcidica,  in  Syria,  about  30  years  \xka 
Christ.  He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  iovi^ 
Syria,  but  he  was  defeated  in  (he  attempt,  td 
the  conqueror  spared  his  life  onlyupoD  receiv- 
ing one  thousand  talents.  JosepL  Ant.  U— - 
A  nephew  of  Antigonus,  who  commaiKlfd  u 
army  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  fn» 
his  uncle  to  Cassander,  and  sometime  ailfrk 
attempted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  U 
gOs,  kingofEgypt, who  had  invited himioliis 
camp.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  tb 
treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  ai  b^, 

ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock. Asootf 

Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle  wm 
was  fought  at  Issus  between  Parius  and  Aiei- 

ander  the  Great. A  son  of  Juba,inadekg 

of  Mauretania.  He  was  son  of  Cleopatra  * 
lene,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antony  and  thccdfr 
brated  Cleopatra.  He  was  put  to  deatb  bf 
Caius  Caligula.    Dio. —  7\icit.  Ann.  H — ^ 

friend  of  Otho. rA  favourite  of  Antiodi* 

king  of  Syria.  He  was  sumamed  Macre*.-^ 
A  Jew,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  Be 
was  for  some  lime  governor  of  Jericho,  ah* 

136  years  before  Christ. A  nowerfol  hf 

during  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  pea* 
of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Angustus. — A  sod® 
Antony  by  Cleopatra,  sumamed  Philtd^f^ 
by  his  father,  and  made  master  of  Phttnif* 
Syria,  and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  MiaJ 
which  were  situated  between  the  iE^  p 

the  Euphrates.    Pint.  inAnUm. Claodi» 

a  celebrated  geographer  and  astrologer  m  ** 
reign  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  v» ' 
native  of  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  o(bcfi, 
of  Pelusium,  and  on  account  of  his  i^^^ 
ing,  he  received  the  name  of  the  most  ffisea|» 
mast  divine  among  the  Greeks.  In  his  s^ 
of  the  worid,  he  places  the  earth  in  the  obdj 
of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universally  belicTw 
and  adopted  till  the  16th  century,  ^*>^^^S 
confuted  and  rejected  by  Copeniicos.  ^J 
geography  is  valued  for  its  learning,  andw 
very  useful  information  which  it  gives.  B^ 
his  system  and  his  geography,  Ptolemy  ^ 
other  books,  in  one  of  which  he  p>«  "  ^ 
count  of  the  fixed  stars ;  of  10®  of  whjcl^ 
gives  the  certain  and  definite  longitt*  "" 
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latitad^.  The  Best  *difi6ri  of  Ptolemy's  geog- 
raphy 115  that  of  Berthis,  fol.  Amsi.  1618,  and 
that  of  his  treatise  de  Judiciis  Astrologicis,  by 
Camerar,  4to.  1535.  and  of  the  Harmonica,  4to. 
Wallis,  Oxon.  168d. 

PuBucdui,  a  name  ghren  to  Pnblins  Vale- 
rius on  account  of  his  ereat  popularity.  Vid. 
Valerius.  Plttt.  m  PuS.^Iav.  8,  c.  8.— PKfi. 
30,  c.  16. 

PuBLtUA  Lex,  was  made  by  Pablilius  Philo, 
the  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  it  permitted  one  of 
the  eenson  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians, 
since  one  of  the  consuls  were  chosen  from  that 

body.    Iav.  8,  c.  12. Another,  by  which  it 

was  ordained  that  all  laws  should  be  previously 
approved  by  the  senators  before  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  people. 

PoBLiDS  Strus,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
flourished  about  44  years  before  Ghnst.  This 
celebrated  Mime  was  brought  from  Asia  to 
Italy  in  early  youth,  in  the  same  vessel  with  his 
countryman  imd  kinsman,  ManliusAntiochus, 
the  professor  of  astrology^  and  Staberius  Eros, 
the  grammarian,  who  ail,  by  ftotne  desert  in 
learning,  rose  aboi^e  their  ori^al  fortune.  He 
received  a  good  education  and  liberty  from  his 
master,  in  reward  for  bis  witticishis  and  face- 
tious disposition.  He  first  represented  his 
Mimes  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy,  whence, 
his  fame  having  spread  to  Rotee,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,  lo  assist  in  those  public 
^ctacles  which  Cassar  afibrded  bis  country- 
men, in  exchange  for  their  freedom.  On  one 
occasion,  he  challenged  all  persons  of  his  own 
profession  to  contend. with  him  oi^  the  stage; 
and  in  this  competitioD  he  successively  over- 
came every  one  of  his  rivals.  By  his  success  in 
the  representation  of  their  popular  entertain- 
ments, he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
lived  with  such  luxury^  thilt  he  never  gave  a 
great  sapper  without  having  so^'s  udder  at  the 
table— a  aish  which  was  prohibited  by  the  cen- 
sors, as  being  too  great  a  luxnty  even  for  the 
table  of  patricians.  Nothing  farther  is  known  of 
his  history,  except  that  he  was  stiU  continuin|[  to 
perform  his  Mimes  with  applause  at  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Laberius.  We  have  not  the 
names  of  any  of  the  Mimes  of  Publius ;  nor 
do  we  precisely  know  their  nature  or  subject, — 
all  that  is  preserved  from  them  being  a  number 
of  detached  sentiments  or  maxims  to  the  num- 
ber of  800  or  900,  seldom  exceeding  a  single 
line,  but  tontitinsng  reflections  of  unrivalled 
force,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various  re- 
lations, situationSy  and  feelings  of  human  life — 
friendship,  love,  fbrtone,  pride,  adversity,  ava- 
rice, generosity.  Both  the  writers  and  actors 
of  Mimes  were  probably  eareful  to  have  their 
memory  stored  with  commonplaces  and  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them 
appropriately  in  their  extemtoraneoUs  perform- 
ances. The  maxims  of  Pnbuus  were  interspers- 
ed through  his  dramas,  but  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  those  productions  now  retnaining,  they 
have  fast  the  appearance  oif  thoughts  or  senti- 
ments, f  ike  those  of  Rochefoucauld.  His  Mimes 
must  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or  veir 
thickly  loaded  with  those  moral  aphorisms.  It 
isalao  surprising  that  they  seem  raised  far 
above  the  ordfaiary  tone  even  of  regular  eome- 
dy,  tad  appear  for  the  greater  part  to  be  almost 
mok»l  maiims.    SoKte  has  remarked  that 


many  of  his  eloquent  verses  are  fitter  for  thtf 
buskin  than  the  slipper.  How  snch  exalted 
precepts  should  have  Deen.graAed  on  the  loweM 
farce,  and  how  passages,  which  would  hardly 
be  appropriated  m  the  most  serious  sentimental 
comedy,  were  adapted  to  the  actkms  or  £aaB> 
ners  oi  gross  and  drunken  bufibons,  is  a  dbn- 
cnlly  which  could  only  be  solved  hsd  we  for- 
tunately received  entire  a  larger  portion  of 
these  productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Roman  genius.  The  sentiments  of 
Publius  Syrus  now  appear  trite.  They  have 
become  familiar  to  mankind,  and  have  been  re- 
echoed by  poets  and  moralists  irom  age  to  age. 
All  of  them  are  most  l^licitonsly  expr^sed,  and 
few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  seliish  or 
worldly-minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld,  or 
Lord  Burleigh.  It  would  be  endless  to  quote 
the  lines  of  the  difierent  Latin  poets,  particu- 
larly Horace  and  Juvenal,  which  are  nearly 
copied  from  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus.  Se- 
neca, too,  has  availed  himself  ci  many  of  his 
reflections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  author  from  whom  he  has  borrowed. 
Publius,  says  he,  is  superior  in  genius  both  to 
tragic  and  comic  writers :  whenever  he  gives 
up  the  follies  of  the  Mimes,  and  that  language 
which  is  directed  to  the  crowd,  he  writes  many 
things  not  only  above  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, but  worthy  of  the  tragic  buskin. 

PvBLios,  a  preenomen  common  amona  the 

Romans. Caius,  a  man  who  conspired  with 

Brutus  against  J.  Ctesar.— -A  praetor  who 
conquered  Paliepolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and,  although  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he 
obtained  a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  wno  was  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph  during  a  pnetorship. 

PuLCHBiui,  I.  a  daughter  or  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety. 

moderation,  and  virtues. II.  A  daughter  or 

At'cadiuSj  who  held  the  government  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  for  many  years.  She  was  mother 
of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her  private 
as  well  as  pbblic  virtues,  have  been  universally 
admired.  She  died  A.  D.  453^  and  was  interred 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  s^n. 

PuNicDM  Bellum.  The  first  Punic  war  Was 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthage^ 
B.  C.  364.  For  upwards  of  940  years,  the  two 
nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  each 
other's  power,  but  they  had  totally  eradicated 
every  c^nse  of  contention,  by  settling,  in  three 
difiTerent  treaties,  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
tive territcfries,  the  number  of  their  allies,  and 
ho^  far  one  nation  might  sail  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean  without  giving  ofience  to  the  other.  Si- 
cily was  the  seat  of  the  first  disseations.  The 
Mamenini,  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  were 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the 
town  of  Messana ;  bnt  this  tumultuous  tribe,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  citizens,  basely  massa- 
cred them,  and  seized  their  posseKsions:  This 
act  of  cruelty  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  ani  Hiero,  kins  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their  per- 
fidy ;  and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in  Messana, 
and  without  friends  or  resources,  resolved  to 
throw  t 
ofthej 
were,  Imiwc  ver, 
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-while  aome  implored  the  assistance  of  Carthage, 
others  called  apon  the  Romans  for  protecUoo. 
Without  hesitation  or  delay  the  Carthaginians 
entered  Measana,  and  the  Romans  also  hastened 
tof^ire  to  the  Mamertini  that  aid  which  bad  been 
claimed  from  them  with  as  mnch  eagerness  as 
from  the  Carthaginians.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Ruman  troops,  the  Mamertini,  who  had  implor- 
ed their  assistance,  took  up  arms,  and  forced  the 
Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Messana.  Fresh 
forces  were  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though 
Carthage  seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  re- 
sources, ^et  the  valour  and  inirepiditv  of  the  Ro- 
mans daily  appeared  more  formidable,  and  EUe- 
ro,  the  Syracusan  king  who  hitherto  embraced 
the  interests  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.     From  a 

Eivate  quarrel  the  war  became  general.  The 
>raans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as 
their  eneoiies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages thev  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderable. To  make  themselves  equal  to  their 
adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was  cut 
down,  and  a  fleet  of  190  galleys  completely 
manned  and  provisioned.  The  successes  thev 
met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  over  an  enemy  that 
were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience. Duilius  at  hist  obtained  a  victory, 
and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received 
a  triumph  after  a  naval  baUle.  The  losses  they 
had  already  sustained  induced  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an 
unsuccessful  diescent  upon  Africa,  under  Regu- 
lus,  (Vid.  ReguluSf)  had  rendered  diffident,  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  punic  war  was 
concluded  B.C.  341,  on  the  following  terms : — 
The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves  ^to  pay 
to  the  Romans,  withm  twenty  years,  the  sum  of 
3000  Euboic  talents,  they  promised  to  release 
all  the  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  to 
evacuate  Sicily  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  lost  the  dominion  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conouests  in 
Sp&jin,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their  losses  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies  and 
secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans  were  not 
insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and  lo  slop 
their  progress  towards  Italy,  they  made  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  Carthaginians,  by  wh\ch  they 
were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Iberns,  or  to 
molest  the  cities  of  their  allies,  the  Saguntines. 
This  was  for  some  time  observed,  but  wnen  An- 
nibal  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian armies  in  Spain,  he  spumed  the  bound- 
aries which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  siege  of 
Saguntum.  The  Romans  were  apprized  of  the 
hostilities  which  had  been  begun  against  their 
allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
active  enemjr  before  they  had  taken  any  steps 
to  oppose  him.  Complaints  were  carried  to 
Carthage,  and  war  was  determined  upon  by  the 
infltence  of  Annibal  in  thfrCarthaginian  senate. 
Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.  C.318,  Annibal 
marched  a  numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and 
19,000  horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry 
the  warto  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the 
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Alps  and  the  Appenines  with  mieoBuiioii  edo* 
rity,  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  stafioned 
to  stop  his  progress  were  universailj  defieaied. 
After  this,  Annibal  called  his  brother  Asdrabal 
from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforcement ;  bm  the 
march  of  Asdrubal  was  intercepted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, his  army  was  defeated,  and  himself  slain. 
Affiiirs  had  now  taken  a  diiSsreat  turn,  aad 
Marcellus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Ronaa 
legions  in  Italy,  soon  taught  his  eoantrymai 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible  in  the  fiekt 
The  conquests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spain  raesa- 
while  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  had  no  sooner  reiamed  to  Roiae 
than  he  proposed  to  remove  Annibal  from  Uie 
capital  of  Italy  bv  carrying  the  war  to  the  gstts 
of  Carthage.    The  conquests  of  the  jonng  £«► 
man  were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as  in.  ^ain,  inl 
the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive  of  the  fiite  ct 
their  capital,  recalled  Annibal  from  Italy,  an^ 
preferreid  their  safe^  at  home  to  the  m^^nt^hu 
ing  of  a  long  and  expeu'dve  war  ia  anothtf 
quarter  of  the  globe.    Annibal  received  their 
order  with  indignation,  and  witb  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for  16>  yean  he  kwi 
Imown  no  sopenor  in  the  field  of  battle.    Ai  hb 
arrival  in  Africa^  the  Carthaginian   generd 
soon  collected  a  hirge  army,  and  met  his  ex- 
ulting adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zama.    The 
Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Annibal,  who 
had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of  Rome, 
fled  ftrom  Carthage  after  he  had  advned  hs 
countrymen  toaccept  the  terms  of  the  oonqoeror. 
This  battle  of  Zama  was  decisive,  the  Caiths- 
ginians  sued  for  peace,  which  the  nau^y  coa- 
querors  granted  with  difficulty.  The  conditiaas 
were  these :  Carthage  was  permitted  to  hold  a& 
the  possessions  which  she  had  in  Africa  beCiue 
the  war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  lavs 
and  instimtioBs.    She  was  ordered  to  malce  res- 
titutian  of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects  whidb 
had  been  taken  in  violation  of  a  truce  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  nations.     She  was  i» 
surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10  gal- 
leys ;  she  wa^  to  release  and  de^er  op  aU  the 
captives,  deserters,  or  fti^tives,  taken  or  it- 
ceived  during  the  war;  to  mdenmiQr  Masunisa 
for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained;  ta 
deliver  up  all  her  elephants,  and  for  the  fotan 
never  more  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of  these 
animals.    She  was  not  to  make  war  vmoa  naj 
nation  whatever  without  the  consent  o/^ihe  R»> 
mans,  and  was  to  reimburse  the  Bomans^  co 
pay  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of  SU 
talents  a  year  for  50  years,  and  she  was  to  gin 
up  hostages  from  the  noblest  &milies  fyt  the 
performance  of  these  several  articles;  aad,tifi 
the  ratification  of  the  treatv,  to  supply  the  Ro- 
man forces  with  money  and  provisions.    These 
humiliating  conditions  were  accepted  901 B.  C 
and  immediately  4000  Roman  captives  were 
released,  five  hundred  galleys  were  detivoed 
and  burnt  on  the  spot;  but  the  insmediate  ex- 
action of  900  talents  was  more  severely  fek, 
and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  aenaiors  bunt 
into  tears.   During  the  50  years  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  tk 
Carthaginians  were  employed   in    repairia^ 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  and  ifr- 
dnstry;  but  they  found  still  in  the  Roraaas  a 
jealous  rival  and  a  haughty  conqueror,  aad  in 
Masiniffia,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intrjgvii^^  and 
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anibitknis  monardi.  The  kmg  of  Numidia 
made  himself  master  of  one  of  their  provinces ; 
and  as  they  were  miable  to  make  war  without 
the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought 
relief  by  embassies,  and  made  continual  com- 
plaiats  m  the  Roman  senate  of  the .  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  Maainissa.  While  the  senate 
were  debating  about  the  existence  of  Ganhage, 
and  whUe  they  considered  it  as  ^a  dependSmt 
power,  aad  not  as  an  ally,  the  wrongs  or  Afiica 
WQM  without  redress,  and  M^siniasa  continued 
his  depredations.  Upon  this  the  Carthaginians 
resolved  to  do  to  their  cause  that  justice  which 
the  Romans  had  denied  them;  they  entered 
the  field  against  the  Numidians,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  a  bloodv  battle  hy  Masinissa, 
who  was  then  90  years  aid.  In  this  bold  mea- 
sure they  had  broken  the  peace;  and  as  their 
late  defeat  had  rendered  them  desperate,  they 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  capital 
of  Italy  to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  to  im- 
plore the  forgiveness  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  news  of  Ma^issa's  victory  had  already 
reached  Italy,and  immediately  some  forces  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass 
into  Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers  from 
the  senate.  The  consuls  replied,  that  to  pre- 
vent every  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians 
must  deliver  into  their  hands  900  hostages,  all 
children  of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noble  and 
respectable  families.  The  demand  was  great 
ana  alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than 
the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their 
naval  and  military  stores.  The  Carthaginians 
complied,  and  immediately  40,000  suits  of  ar- 
mour, 20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weapons, 
were  surrendered.  After  this  duplicity  had 
succeeded,  the  Romans  laid  open  the  final  reso- 
lutions of  the  senate,  and  tne  Carthaginians 
were  then  told,  that,  to  avoid  hostilities,  they 
must  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  found  ano- 
ther city,  at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  ten 
miles  from  ihe  sea.  This  was  heard  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation;  the  Romans  were  fixed 
and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was  filled  with 
tears  and  lamentations.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  was  not  yet  extinguished  in 
the  capital  of  AfVica,  and  the  Carthaginians 
determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefa- 
thers, and  the  place  which  bad  given  them  birth. 
Before  the  Roman  army  approached  the  city, 
preparations  to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and  in- 
struments of  war  which  they  had  ignorantly 
betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  enemies.  As- 
drubal,  whom  tl^e  aespair  of  his  countrjrmen  had 
banished  on  account  of  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Masinissa,  was  immediately 
recalled ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  danprer,  Car- 
thage seemed  to  have  possessed  more  spirit  and 
vigour,  than  when  Annibal  was  victorious  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up 
bv  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  begun* 
Two  years  were  spent  in  useless  operations,  and 
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Carthage  seemed  still  able  to  rise  from  its  rains, 
to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  the  world  y  when 
Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who 
finished  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to 
conduct  the  siege.  The  vieonrofhis  operations 
soon  baffled  the  eiforts  and  the  bold  resistance  . 

had  with  the  land  were  cut  off,  and  the  ci^, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ene- 
my. D^air  and  fiimine  now  raged  in  the 
ci^,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls, 
where  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded. 
His  entrance  into  the  streets  was  disputed  with 
tmconunon  fuiy,  the  houses  as  he  advanced 
were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress;  but  when 
a  body  of  50,000  persons  of  either  sex  had  claim- 
ed quarter,  the  ifisA  of  the  inhabitants  were  dis- 
heartened^ and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners 
of  war,  perished  in  the  flames,  which^radnally 
destroyed  their  habitations,  147  B.  C.,  after  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years.  Du- 
ring 17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames ;  and  the 
solaiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from  the  fire 
whatever  possessions  they  could.  This  remark- 
able event  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
606.  The  news  of  this  victory  caused  the  great- 
est rejoicings  at  Rome ;  and  immediately  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate, 
not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  even 
to  demolish  and  bum  the  very  materials  with 
which  they  were  made ;  and  in  a  few  days,  that 
city  which  had  been  once  theseat  of  commerce, 
and  model  of  magnificence,  the  common  store 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no 
traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its  ])ower,  or  even  of 
its  existence.  Pohfb. — Orosius. — Appian,  de 
Fume.,  4'C,^Flor.—PUU,  t%  Oat,  ^.—Sirab, 
— lAv.  epU. — Diog, 

Pupi£nv8,  (Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,)  a 
man  of  an  obscure  fttmily,  who  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  praetor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vtnces.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordjans,  Pupienus  was  elect- 
ed with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
soon  after  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented,  and 
massacred,  A.  D.  236,  by  the  praetorian  guards. 
Balbinus  shared  his  fate.  Pupienus  is  some- 
times called  Maximus.  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  appeared  always  grave  and  serious;  he 
was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  moderation, 
and  clemency ;  and  no  greater  encomium  can 
be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting 
for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they 
had  selected  him  from  thousands,  because  they 
knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  quali* 
fied  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

Pdppius,  a  tragic  poet  m  the  a«e  of  J.  Cassar. 
His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  au- 
dience melted  into  tears ;  from  which  circum- 
stance Horace  calls  them  lacrymosa,  1,  ep.  v.  67. 

Ptomauon,  I.  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Betus. 
and  brother  tothe  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odious  by  his  cruelty  snd  avarice.  He  sacri- 
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liced  every  thiog  to  thegratificatioii  of  lus-pre- 
dominant  passions,  anahe  did  not  eyen.  spare 
the  life  of  Sichseus,  Dido's  husband,  because  he 
was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Phoenicians.  This  murder  he  conmiitted  in  a 
temple,  of  which  Sichsus  was  the  priest ;  but 
instead  of  obtaining  the  riches  whichhe  desired. 
Pj^gmalion  was  shunned  bv  his  subjects,  ana 
Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  of  cruelty,  fled  away 
with  ner  husband's  treasure,  and  a  large  colony, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded  a  city. 
Pygmalion  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  and 
in  Uie  47lh  of  his  reign.     Vtrg.  jEn,  1,  v.  347, 

&c.-^JiLSlin.  18.  c  b.-'Apollod,  3.  lUd.  1. 

n.  A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
statue  of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  prayers,  according  to  the 
mythologists,  the  goddess  oi  beauty  changed 
the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Paphus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in 
C^rus.    Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  9. 

Ptlades.  L  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis, 
by  one  of  toe  sisters  of  Agamenmon.  He  was 
educated  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
whom  he  formed  the  most  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Agamenmon,  by  assassinating  Cly- 
tenmestra  and  iS^sthus.  He  also  accompa- 
nied him  to  Taunca  Chersonesus,  and  for  his 
services  Orestes  rewarded  him,  by  giving  him 
his  sister  Electra  in  marriage.  Pvlades  had 
by  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  oecame  pro- 
yerbiaL  Vid.  Orestes,  Ewrip.in  Ipkig.—JSS' 
ckyl,  inAg.,  Ajt^-^Paus,  1,  c,  28. 11.  A  cele- 
brated Roman  pantomime,  was  a  native  of  Ci- 
licia.  He  was  Drought  to  Rome  in  the  flower 
of  youth,  and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
iwntomimic  stage,  on  which  only  unmeaning  at- 
titudes and  rude  gesticulations  had  been  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  recitation,  however,  of  the 
re^lar  tragedy  had  always  been  accompanied 
with  vehement  and  sii^nificant  gestures.  In 
consequence  of  one  person  thus  gesticulating 
while  the  other  declaimed,  the  Roman  people 
had  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mimetic  action ;  and,  before  the  time  of 
Pylades,  certain  signs,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recognised  as  the.  tokens  of 
corresponding  emotions.  It  was  principally 
tragic  and  majestic  parts  that  Pylades  repre- 
sented, such  as  CEdipus  and  Hercules  Furens ; 
and  his  dancing  chiefly  expressed  the  grandeur 
of  heroic  sentiments. 

Ptlas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  15.— Paw.  1,  c.  39. 
Ptramus,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbade  to  marry,  regularly  received  each 
other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 
which  separated  their  houses.  After  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  fnends,  and  to  meet 
one  another  at  thetombc^Ninus,  under  a  white 
mulbeny-tree,  without  the  walls  of  BaWlon. 
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Thisbe  came  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her 
away ;  and  as  she  fled  into  a  neii^bonriDg  cave 
she  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioncsv  Ibimd 
and  besmeared  with  olood.  Pyramns  soon  ar- 
rived, he  found  Thisbe's  veil  aU  bloody,  and 
concluding  thai  she  had  been  torn  to  pirces  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself 
with  his  sword.  Thi&e,  when  her  fean  weie 
vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  dying  Pyramus.  she  fell  upon  the 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  his  bloodT  1  his 
tragical  scene  hai^oened  under  a  white-mol- 
berry-tree,  which,  as  the  poets  meniion,  was 
stained  with  the  biood  of  the  lovers,  aad  ever 
after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood,  Ovid. 
MBt.  4,  V.  55,  &,c.—H9gin.  fab.  343. 

Ptrgoteues,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  £te  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  the  coaqiieror, 
as  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who  was  per- 
mitted to  make  statues  of  him.  P/t«.  37,  e.  1. 
Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  ibe  first 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  human  purposes 
the  fire  concealed  in  nints.    PUn,  7,  c.  5Cl 

Ptrkbus,  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  remarkable 
for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  from  alavery 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  bypirates,  and 
robbed  of  some  pots  full  of  pitch,  llie  oM  man 
was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that  he  gave 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  told  him 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pyr- 
rhias  upon  this  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  his  house, 
with  every  act  of  kindness  and  attention,  tiU  the 
time  of  his  death.    PhU.  mi  qiuut.  O. 

PntRmcHA,  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  be  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyrrhos 
the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were  gene- 
rally armed.    Plin,  '7,  c.  56. 

Ptrrho,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  disciple  to 
Anaxarchus,  and  ongmally  a  painter.  His 
father's  name  was  Plistarchus,  or  Pistocrates. 
He  was  in  continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he 
doubted  of  every  thing,  never  made  any  con- 
clusions, and  when  he  had  carefully  examined 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he  con- 
cluded by  still  doubtmg  of  its  evidence.  This 
manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosc^her  has  bees 
called  Pyrrhanyism,  and  lus  disciples  hare  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  skeptics,  inqaisitors, 
examiners,  &c.  He  pretended  to  have  aomiired 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  pas- 
sions. The  former  of  these  virtues  he  called 
aiaraacuif  and  the  latter  mainopaiJUa  f  and  so 
far  did  he  carry  his  want  of  common  feeling 
and  sympathy,  that  he  passed  with  nnconcem 
near  a  ditch  in  which^his  master  Anaxarchns 
bad  fallen,  and  where  he  nearly  perished.  As 
be  showed  so  much  indifierence  in  every  thing, 
and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world :  B^catur, 
says  he,  iJiere  is  no  dijference  between  life  mmd 
death.  When  he  walked  in  the  streets  be  never 
looked 'behind  or  moved  from  the  road  of  a 
chariot,  even  in  its  most  rapid  course ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  some  authors  remark,  this  indtflerenee 
for  his  safety  often  exposed  him  to  the  greatest 
and  most  imminent  aangers,  ihmi  which  he 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  his  friends  who 
followed  him.    He  flourished  B.  C.  304,  and 
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^ed  at  the  adyaiiced  age  of  90.  He  left  no 
writings  behind  him.  His  conotrymen  were 
so  partial  to  him,  that  thev  raised  statues  to  his 
memorj,  and  exempted  all  the  philosophers  of 
Elis  from  taxes.  Diog.  9.—Cui,  de  OrtU.  3,  c. 
n.—Atd.  Qd.  11.  c.  5.— Paw.  6,  c.  84. 

Ptrbhus,  {VuL  NtopMimiu^)  L  a  king  of 
Epirtis,  descended  from  Achilles^  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  and  from  Hercnles  by  that  of  his 
fether,  aad  son  of  ^acides  andThthia.  He  was 
saved  when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ser- 
vants, fVom  the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  6f  his 
lather,who  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  GHaulias,  king 
of  Illyrium,  who  educated  him  with  |;reat  ten- 
derness. Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  wished 
to  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to  dread 
from  him ;  but  Glautias  not  only  refused  to  de- 
liver him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  but 
he  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne  of  Epirus,  though  only  13  years  of 
age.  About  five  vears  after,  the  absence  of 
Pyrrhns,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Glautias,  raised  new  commotions. 
The  monarch  was  expelled  fVom  the  throne  by 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it  after  the 
death  of  JSacides ;  and  being  still  without  re- 
sources, he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Deme- 
trius for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Deme- 
trius at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  experi- 
enced general.  He  aAerwards  passed  into 
'  Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  witn  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
tfarone.  He  was  successtul  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the 
usurper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty,  and  some 
time  after  be  put  him  to  death  under  pretence 
that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him.  In  the 
mibsequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhus  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  he  marched  against 
Demetrius,  and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
fresh  proofe  of  his  valour  and  activity.  By  dis- 
simulation he  ingratiated  himself  in  the  minds 
of  his  enemjr's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
laboured  under  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  render- 
ed him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Ljrsimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  colleague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  PyiThas 
was  meditating  new  conquests,  when  the  Taren- 
tines  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage  across 
the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fiual,  and  be  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  th  e  greatest 
part  of  his  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance 
into  Tarentum,  B.  C.  980,  he  began  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  introdu- 
cing the  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops, 
to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise 
dangers.  In  the  first  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
his  elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified 
their  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
equal  on  both  aides,  and  the  txmqueror  said  that 


such  another  victorj  would  totally  nuA  hint 
He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  offers  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when 
Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas,  about  the  manners 
and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious 
minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was  a  vene- 
rable assembly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  against 
them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous 
on  both  sioes,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pvrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Tarentines.  when  he  was  invited  into 
Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
own  petty  tyrants.  His  fondness  of  novelty  soon 
determined  him  to  quit  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison 
at  Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for 
a  while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of 
invading  Africa;  out  soon  his  popularity  van- 
ished, his  troops  became  insolent,  and  ne  be- 
haved with  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself 
oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deem- 
ed a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimo- 
ny, but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been 
defeated  by  30,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curius, 
he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C.  374, 
ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the 
victories  which  had  oeen  obtained  over  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epirus  he  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  xrr  attacking 
Antigonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Gleonymus,  but  when 
all  his  vigorous  operations  were  insufficient 
to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia.  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited 
him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and 
not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two 
of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  ni^ht  he  marcned  his  forces  into  the 
town,  and  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  place  had  he  not  retarded  hisprogress  by 
entering  it  with  his  elephants.  The  combat 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody;  and  the 
monarch,  to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to 
encounter  dangers  with  more  facility,  exchang- 
ed his  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  him  through 
in  bis  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  saw  her  son*s  danger  flpom  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a  tile  and  brought  Pyrrhus 
to  the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  car- 
ried to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenus,  273  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  als-)  his  enemies,  have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him ;  and  Annihal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  sagacity  the  kins:  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  chosen 
Alexander  the  Great  as  a  model,  and  in  every 
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ficed  ereiy  thing  to  thegnoificatioii  of  bi»pre- 
domioant  passions,  andhe  did  not  even,  spare 
the  life  of  Sichaeas,  Dido's  husband,  because  be 
was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Phoenicians.  This  murder  he  committed  in  a 
temple,  of  which  Sichsus  was  the  priest ;  but 
insteaa  of  obtaining  the  riches  which  he  desired. 
Pygmalion  was  sEunoed  by  his  subjects^  ana 
Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  of  cruelty,  fled  away 
with  ner  husband's  treasure,  and  a  larse  col(»y, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded  a  city. 
Pysmalion  died  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age  and 
in  Uie  47th  of  his  reign.     Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  347, 

Ac.— •/!«*»».  18,  c  b.'-ApoUod.  3.  itei.  1. 

IL  A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiiul 
statue  of  marble  which  be  had  made,  and  at  lus 
earnest  request  and  prayers,  according  to  the 
mythologists,  the  goddess  or  beauty  changed 
the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Paphus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Cyprus.     Ovid.  Ma.  10,  fab.  9. 

PTLADsa.  I.  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis, 
by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was 
educated  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
wham  he  formed  the  most  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  assassinating  Cly- 
tenmestra  and  iE^ysthus.  He  also  accompa- 
nied him  to  Taunca  Chersonesus,  and  for  his 
services  Orestes  rewarded  him,  by  giving  him 
his  sister  EUectra  in  marriage.  Pvlades  had 
bjr  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  oecame  pro- 
yerbiaL  Vid,  Orestes.  Ewrip.  in  Iphig. — JEs- 
ckfl.  inAg.,  Ac.— P«i«.  1,  c,  28. 11.  A  cele- 
brated Roman  pantomime,  was  a  native  of  Ci- 
licta.  He  was  Drought  to  Rome  in  the  flower 
of  youth,  and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
iwntomimic  stage,  on  which  only  unmeaning  at- 
titudes and  rude  gesticulations  had  been  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  recitation,  however,  of  the 
re^lar  tragedy  had  always  been  accompanied 
with  vehement  and  significant  gestures.  In 
consequence  of  one  person  thus  gesticulating 
while  the  other  declaimed,  the  Roman  people 
had  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mimetic  action  *,  and,  before  the  time  of 
Pylades,  certain  signs,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recc^ised  as  the.  tokens  of 
corresponding  emotions.  It  was  principally 
tragic  and  majestic  parts  that  Pylades  repre- 
sented, such  as  (Edipus  and  Hercules  Furens ; 
and  his  dancing  chiefly  expressed  the  grandeur 
of  heroic  sentiments. 

Ptlas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mis> 
fortuneaccidentally  tokill  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  bis  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
fVom  Athens.    ApoUod.  3.  c.  IS.^Paus.  I,  c.  39. 

PrsAMUs,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbade  to  marry,  regularly  received  each 
other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 
which  separated  their  houses.  After  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet 
one  another  at  thetoipb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white 
mulberry-tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
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Thi^  came  first  to  the  appoiBted  plaee,  btf 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her 
away;  andasshefledintoaaeii^booriiigcaTe 
she  dropped  her  veiL  which  the  lioness  toai 
and  besmeared  with  blood.    Pyrunns  soon  ar- 
rived, he  found  Thisbe's  vea  ail  Uoody,  aac 
concluding  that  she  had  been  tiwn  to  pieces  k 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  slabbed  hv^ 
with  bis  sword.    Thim,  when  her  fears  vck 
vanished,  returned  from  the  caye,  and  at  ik 
sight  of  the  dying  Pyramus.  she  fell  npoa  ik 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  his  blood.    1  Im 
tragical  scene  happened  under   a  wbite-suir 
berry-tree,  which,  as  the  po^s  mcniioa,  vs 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  loveis^  and  ever 
ailer  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood,    Om. 
Ma.  4,  V.  55,  Ac—H^gin.  fab.  943. 

Ptrgoteus,  a  celebrated  engrayer  oa  gess, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  sk 
exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  tbc  ceaqiieRB; 
as  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who  was  per- 
mitted to  make  statues  of  him.     /*(Ki».  37,  t  L 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  ibe  firb 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  bamaa  parpoe 
the  fire  concealed  in  mnts.    PUn.  7,  c.  56. 

Ptrhbus,  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  vemariciBr 
for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  froB  sbrcTT 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  bypirates,  se^ 
robbed  of  some  pots  full  of  pitch,  l^e  old  oaa 
was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that  he  gsi« 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  told  ^ 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pp- 
rhias  upon  this  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  bidl  & 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  hisbossc 
with  every  act  of  kindness  and  aiteniiott,  tiB  tk 
time  of  his  death.    PluL  ta  gua^sL  Q. 

PvBRmcHA,  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  be  ia* 
vented  and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyrrto 
the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were  gfse- 
rally  armed.    Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Ptrrho,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  discijde  tc 
Anaxarchns,  and  originally  a  piainier.  Hb 
father's  name  was  Plistarchns,  or  Pi^aocrata. 
He  was  in  continual  suspense  of  jadgment,  be 
doubted  of  every  thing,  never  made  anycn- 
clusions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  exazBisd 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he  oob- 
cluded  by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence.  Tbs 
manner  of  doubting  in  me  philosopher  has  beet 
called  PyrrKtmyism^  and  his  disciples  haye  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  skeptics,  inqnistois, 
examiners,  dec.  He  pretended  to  have  acqalR^ 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  ten- 
sions. The  former  of  these  yirtnes  he  Gsbed 
ataraxia,  and  the  latter  vuUricpaUia  ;  acd  S9 
far  did  he  carry  his  want  of  common  fee!i«g 
and  sympathjr,  that  he  passed  with  nncoocem 
near  a  ditch  in  which^his  master  Anaxarcbo 
had  fallen,  and  where  he  nearly  perished.  As 
be  showed  so  much  indiflerence  in  every  thiig, 
and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  saise 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  wbjbe 
did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world:  B^eaase, 
says  he^  there  is  no  difference  iehseen  life  eai 
death.  When  he  walked  in  the  streets  he  nerer 
looked 'behind  or  moved  fh>m  the  road  of  a 
chariot,  even  in  its  most  rapid  course ;  and,  is- 
deed,  as  some  authors  remark,  this  indiftreDce 
for  his  safety  often  exposed  him  to  the  ereatetf 
and  most  imminent  oangers,  fhnn  whkb  ke 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  his  fHends  vlio 
followed  him.    He  flooiished  B.  G.  3^  tod 
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died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  He  left  no 
writings  behind  him.  His  coootrymen  were 
so  partial  to  him,  that  they  raised  stataes  to  his 
memory,  and  exempted  all  the  philosophers  of 
Elis  from  taxes.  Diog.  9.— Cu;.  de  OraL  3,  c, 
ir—Aal.  Oel.  11,  c.  S.—Pottf.  6,  c.  84. 

Ptrrhus,  (Fui.  NeoplolimuSf)  I.  a  kine;  of 
£piriis,  descended  from  Achilles,  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  and  fi'om  Hercules  by  that  of  his 
lather,  and  son  of  ^acides  andThthia.  He  was 
saved  when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ser- 
vants, (Vom  the  pursoits  of  the  enemies  6f  his 
father,  who  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  GHaulias,  king 
of  Illyrium,  who  educated  him  with  |;reat  ten- 
derness. Gassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  wished 
to  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  mach  to  dread 
from  him ;  bat  Glantias  not  only  refused  to  de- 
liver him  np  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  but 
he  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  him  on 
Che  throne  of  Epirus,  though  only  13  years  of 
age.  About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of 
Pyrrhtts,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Glantias,  raised  new  commotions. 
The  monarch  was  expelled  fVom  the  throne  by 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it  after  the 
deatn  of  JSacides ;  and  being  still  without  re- 
sources, he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Deme- 
trius for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Deme- 
trius at  the  battle  of  f  psus,  and  fought  there  with 
all  the  prudence  ana  intrepidity  of  an  experi- 
enced general.  He  afterwards  passed  into 
'  Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  witn  Antigone, 
the  daughter  or  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
throne.  He  was  successml  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the 
usurper  to  share  with  him  the  rojralhr,  and  some 
time  after  he  put  him  to  death  under  pretence 
that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him.  In  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhus  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  he  marched  against 
Demetrius,  and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
fresh  proofe  of  his  valour  and  activity.  By  dis- 
simulation he  ingratiated  himself  in  the  mmds 
of  his  enemjr's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
laboured  under  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  render- 
ed him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Lysimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  colleague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  PyiThus 
was  meditating  new  conquests,  when  the  Taren- 
tines  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage  across 
the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  oe  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
pan  of  hut  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance 
into  Tarentum,  B.  C.  980,  he  began  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  introdu- 
cing the  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops, 
to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise 
dangew.  In  the  first  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particolariy  indebted  to 
his  elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified 
their  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  oonqaeror  said  that 


such  another  yictorj  would  totaOy  ndn  hint 
He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  pMce. 
These  offers  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when 
Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas,  about  the  manners 
and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious 
minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was  a  vene- 
rable assemoly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  against 
them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous 
on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  fiivour 
of  the  Tarentines.  when  he  was  invited  into 
Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
own  petty  tyrants.  His  fondness  of  novelty  soon 
determined  him  to  quit  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison 
at  Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for 
a  while  successfm.  and  formed  the  project  of 
invading  Africa ;  out  soon  his  popularity  van- 
ished, his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  be- 
haved with  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself 
oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deem- 
ed a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimo- 
ny, but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been 
defeated  by  90,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curios, 
he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C.  974, 
ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the 
victories  which  had  oeen  obtained  over  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epirus  he  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  dv  attacking 
Antigonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Buicedonian 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonymus,  but  when 
all  his  vigorous  operations  were  insufficient 
to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia.  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited 
him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and 
not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two 
of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  ni^ht  he  marched  his  forces  into  the 
town,  and  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  place  had  he  not  retarded  hisprogress  by 
entering  it  with  his  elephants.  The  combat 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the 
monarch,  to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to 
encounter  dangers  with  more  facility,  exchang- 
ed bis  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  him  through 
in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  saw  her  son^s  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a  tile  and  brought  Pyrrhus 
to  the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  car- 
ried to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenus,  973  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Pyrilius  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  b\s'^  his  enemies,  have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him ;  and  Annihal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  sagacity  the  kins:  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  chosen 
Alexander  the  Great  as  a  model,  and  in  every 
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UiiBf  lie  wiihed  not  onljr  to  inuiate,  bui  to 
fuptfli  him.  Id  the  tit  of  war  none^veit 
superior  to  him;  he  not  only  made  it  his 
study  as  a  general,  bat  he  even  wrote  many 
books  on  encampments,  and  the  different  ways 
of  training  np  an  army;  and  whatever  he 
did  was  by  pnnciple  and  role.  Pyrrhus  mar- 
ried many  wives,  and  all  for  political  reasons; 
besides  Antigone,  he  had  fianafisa  the  daoghter 
of  Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Amoleon 
kingofPeonia.  His  children,  as  his  biographer 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  roirir  from  their 
father,  and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  to  which 
of  them  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirus, 
he  replied,  To  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword. 
JSlioH,  ma.  an.  VO.^PluL  in  vitd.—JutUn. 

n,  Ac.— Lw.  13  and  H.—Horat.  3,  od.  6. 

IL  A  king  of  Epirus.  son  of  Ptolemy,  murder* 
ed  by  the  people  of  Ambracia.  His  daughter, 
sailed  Landamia,  orDeidamia,  succeeded  him. 

Pom. m.  A  son  of  DaMlalos. 

PTTBAodajiBj  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom 
at  Samoe.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  was  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  and  therefore  the  son  receiv- 
ed that  education  which  was  most  calculated  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  made 
acouainted  with  poetry  and  music ;  eloquence 
and  astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and 
in  gymnastic  exerdses  he  often  bore  the  palm 
for  strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  ^mes, 
where  he  obtained,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
the  prise  for  wrestling ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  brflfiancy  of  his  understanding, 
ne  retired  into  the  east  In  Egjnpt  and  Chaldea 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and 
learned  from  them  the  artful  policy,  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
princes  as  well  as  the  people ;  and  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tra^ 
ditions,  conceminp;  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  immorality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revisit- 
ed bis  native  island.  The  granny  of  Polycrates 
at  Samos  disgusted  the  philosopher,  who  was  a 
great  advocate  for  national  independence ;  and 
though  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  tyrant,  he  re- 
tired from  the  island,  and  a  second  time  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games.  His  fame  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice;  he  was  saluted  in  the 
public  assembly  by  the  name  of  Sophist^  or  wise 
man ;  but  he  refused  the  appellation,  and  was 
satisfied  with  that  of  Philosopher,  or  the  friend 
of  wisdom.  "  At  the  Olympic  games,"  said  he, 
in  explanation  of  this  new  appellation  he  wish- 
ed to  assume,  "  some  are  attracted  with  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  crowns  and  honours,  others 
come  to  expose  their  different  commodities  to 
sale,  while  curiosity  draws  a  third  class,  and 
the  desire  of  contemplating  whatever  deserves 
notice  in  that  celebrated  assembly;  thus,  on 
the  more  extensive  theatre  of  the  world,  while 
many  struggle  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
many  pant  for  the  advantages  of  fortune,  a 
few,  and  indeed  but  a  few,  who  are  neither  de- 
sirous of  money,  nor  ambitious  of  fame,  are 
suflicientlv  gratified  to  be  spectators  of  the 
wonder,  the  hurry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene."  From  Olypopia,  the  philosopher  visited 
the  republics  of  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to 
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Magna  Qnacivvben ha  iSxed  hishskMi 
in  &e  town  ofbrotooa,  aboot  the40di  ycv  of 
his  age.    Here  he  founded  a  sect  which  k» 
received  the  name  of  tAii  Jtaiicm. ;  snd  be  axa 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  nomberof 
pupils,  which   the  recommendation  of  hi 
mental,  as  well  as  his  peisonal  accom^ 
meats,  had  procured.    His  skill  in  masic  ad 
medicine,  and  his  knowledge  <tf  mathfimitifs 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  gained  him  friodi 
and  admirers;  and  amidst  the  volnptaooflies 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cio> 
tona,  the  Samian  sage  found  his  instnaiott 
respected  and   his  approbation  cooited:  tk 
most  debauched  and  efieminate  werepkased 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  ddififj 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  tka 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  niti- 
ousand  manly  pursuits.    These  animated  b&> 
rangues  were  attended  with  rapid  success,  a&d 
a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals  nd 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.   Thefemaks 
were  exhorted  to  oecome  modest,  and  tbej  leS 
off  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  youths  veic 
called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  pleanie, 
and  instantly  they  foi^fot  their  intempeiance, 
and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submissive  fr 
tention  and  deference  which  the  precrpis  a 
Pythagoras  required.    As  to  the  old,  tbej  veie 
directed  no  longer  to  spend  their  time  in  anus- 
ing  money,  but  to  improve  their  usderstaDdins. 
aira  to  seek  that  p(»ce  and  those  comforts « 
mind  which  frugality,  benevolence,  and  p 
lanthropy  alone  can  produce.    The  sober  and 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  stroDi!|T 
recommended  the  necessity  and  importaoce  o 
thetie  precepts.    Pythagoras  was  admired  » 
his  venerable  aspect ;  his  voice  was  harmoniofl^ 
his  eloquence  persuasive,  and  the  remitaiioD  k 
had  acquired  by  his  distant  travos,  and  bv 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  bi« 
and  important.    He  regularly  frequented  t« 
temples  of  the  gods,  ai&  paid  his  derotiooto 
the  divinity  at  an  early  hour ;  he  lived  ng 
the  purest  and.  most  innocent  food,  be  tm^ 
himself  like  the  priests  of  the  EgypiiM  Pf 
and  by  his  continual  purifications  and  ppffllar 
offerings,  he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  ibe  res  a 
mankind  in  sanctity.    These  artful  meaaue 
united  to  render  him  an  object,  not  oply  «  ^ 
verence  but  of  imitation.    To  set  hinadfit* 
greater  distance  from  his  pupils,  a  BOinbpr « 
years  was  required  to  try  their  varioos  ^ 
positions,  but  the  most  talkative  were  not  p 
mittod  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  iMsff 
before   they  had  been  his  auditors  for  H" 
years ;  and  those  who  possessed  a  m*"'*vJ*^ 
tumity  were  allowed  to  speak  after  a  P"**!r 
of  two  years.    When  they  were  <^a|f^\?^ 
ceivin?  the  secret  instructions  of  ^*  P"*^ 
pher,  they  were  taught  the  use  of  ciphe«."J 
hieroglyphic  writings ;  and  Pyt*»««°™^  "L 
boast  that  his  pupils  could  corre*'pond  tog«^ 
though   in  the  most  distant  reg»o"*'j'i^ 
known  characters ;  and  by  the  signs  andvww 
which  they  had  received,  they  could  disco^^. 
though  strangers  and  barbarians,  ««^/Jj 
had  been  educated  in  the  PyibagoiMn  scw^ 
So  great  was  his  authority  among  ws  p«r> 
that  to  dispute  his  word  was  deemed  a  c^ 
and  the  most  stubborn  were  ^^^^J^^ 
cide  with  the  opinions  of  tbcir  W"»^ 
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vhflB  tkcjr  helped  Iheir  aryumeBlsbjtlie  #ordB 
of  Hie  mtuUr  said  io,  an  expression  which  be- 
came proverbial  in  juran  m»  verba  magisiiri. 
The  ffreat  influence  which  the  philosopher  pos- 
sessed in  his  school  was  transferred  to  the 
world;  the  pupils  divided  the  apcrfause  and  the 
approbation  or  the  people  with  their  venerated 
master,,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  rulers  and  the 
lejg^islators  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  Qreece, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in  being;  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras.  The  Samian  philosopher  was 
the  first  who  supported  the  doctrine  oimetemf- 
syehosiSf  or  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  dif- 
ferent bodies;  and  those  nod«ns  he  seemed  to 
have  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmans.  More 
strenuously  to  support  his  chimerical  systejoi, 
he  declared  he  recollected  the  different  bodies 
his  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son 
of  Mnesarchus.  He  remembered  to  haye  been 
JEthalides,  the  son  of  Mercuiy ;  to  hare  assisted 
the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Euphorbus;  ( Vid,  Eupharous,)  to  have 
been  Hermotimns ;  afterwards  a  fisherman ;  and 
last  of  all,  Pythagoras.  He  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he 
supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
same  putrefied  matter  from  which,  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  man  was  formed.  In  his 
theolo^cal  system,  Pythagoras  supported  that 
the  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap 
of  passive  matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls  of 
mankind  were  a  portion.  He  considered 
numbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
perceived  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corre- 
spondence, beautv,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as 
intentionally  produced  by  the  creator.  In  his 
doctrines  of  morality,  ne  perceived  in  the 
human  mind  propensities  common  to  us  with 
the  brute  creation;  and  besides  these,  and  the 
passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  be  discovered 
the  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported  that 
the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification  was  to 
be  found  in  the  enjcnnpient  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  the  past  he 
considered  as  always  present  to  us,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  no  enjoyment  could  be  had  where 
the  mind  was  disturbed  by  consciousness  of 
|;uilt  or  fears  about  futurity.  This  opinion 
mduced  the  philosopher  to  recommend  to  his 
followers  a  particular  mode  of  education.  The 
tender  years  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  employ- 
ed in  continual  labour,  in  study,  in  exercise, 
and  repose;  and  tbe  philosopher  maintained 
his  well-known  and  important  maxim,  that 
many  things,  especially  love,  are  best  learned 
late.  In  a  more  advanced  age  the  adult  was 
desired  to  behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  pa- 
triotism, and  to  remember  that  the  community 
and  civil  socie^  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  his  own 
private  enjo3rments,  were  the  ends  of  his  crea- 
tion. From  lessons  like  these,  the  Pythago- 
reans were  strictly  enjomed  to  call  to  mind,  and 
carefully  to  review,  the  actions,  not  only  of  the 
present,  but  of  the  preceding  days.  In  their 
acts  of  devotion  they  early  repaired  to  the  most 
flolifary  places  of  the  mountams,  and  after  they 
had  examined  their  private  and  public  cooduct, 
and  conversed  with  themselfefl,  Aef  joined  hi 


the  conqMByoftfaeir  friendSi  and  early  rafrodl- 
ed  their  body  with  light  and  frugal  aliments. 
Their  conversation  was  of  the  most  innocent 
nature ;  political  or  philosophic  subjects  were 
discnssea  with  propriety,  but  without  warmth; 
and,  after  the  conduct  of  tbe  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  same 
religious  ceremony  as  the  .morning,  in  a  strict 
and  impartial  setf-examination.  From  sudi 
regularity,  nothing  but  jhe  most  salutary  conse- 
quences could  anse;  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pyihaeoras  were 
so  much  respected  and  admired  as  legislatorsL 
and  imitated  for  their  constancy,  friendship,  ana 
humanity.  The  authors  that  bved  in,  ancf  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished 
than  brightened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Pjihagorean  school,  and  they  have  obscured 
his  fame  by  attributing  to  him  actions  which 
were  dissonant  with  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  moralist.  To  give  more  weight  to  his 
exhortations,  as  some  writers  mention,  Pjrtha- 

foras  retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  where 
is  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of  every  thing 
which  happened  during  his  absence.  After  a 
certain  number  of  months  he  again  reappeared 
on  the  earth,  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  counte- 
nance, and  declared,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  returned  from  hell.  From 
similar  exaggerations  it  has  been  asserted  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
golden  thigh,  jEind  that  he  could  write  in  letters 
of  blood  whatever  he  pleased  <m  a  looking- 
glass,  and  that  by  setting  it  opposite  to. the 
moon,  when  full,  all  the  characters  which  were 
on  the  glass  became  legible  on  the  moon's  disk. 
They  idso  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words, 
he  tamed  a' bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapon- 
tnm.  &c.  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  death 
of  this  great  philosopher  are  unknown ;  yet 
many  suppose  that  he  died  at  Metapontum, 
about  497  years  before  Christ :  and  so  great  was 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  Magna  Grsecia 
for  him,  that  he  received  the  same  honours  as 
were  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  hottse 
became  a  sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages 
likewise  acknowledgea  his  merits;  and  when 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  411,  were  commanded 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  tbe 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distin- 
guished honour  was  conferred  on  Alcibiades 
and  I^^hagoras.  Pythagoras  had  a  daughter, 
called  Damo.  There  is  now  extant  a  poetical 
composition  a.scribed  to  the  philosopher,  and 
called  the  golden  verses  of  Pithaeoras,  which 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  his  doctrines  and 
moral  precejSs;  but  many  support  that  it  is  a 
supposititious  composition,  and  that  the  true 
name  of  tbe  writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras 
distinguished  himself  also  by  his  discoveries  in 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics ;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  elements,  about  the  square 
of  the  hvpothenuse.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so 
elated  after  making  tbe  discovery,  that  he  made 
an  offering  of  a  hetacomb  to  the  gods;  but  the 
sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy 
to  shedding  the  Uood  of  all  animals.    His  8ys> 
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tmof  the  viuTene,  in  which  he  placed  the  sun 
in  ihe  centre,  and  all  the  planets  moyin^  in 
elliptical  orbits  round  it,  was  deemed  chimencal 
and  improbable,  till  the  deep  inquiries  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  16th  centnry  proved  it,  by  the 
most  accurate  calculations,  to  oe  true  and  in- 
contestable. Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lamblicus, 
and  others,  have  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
bat  with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veracity. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  6.— 7\5«.  4,  c.  h-^Diog. 
&c.  ^—Bygin.  fab.  113.— Oruf.  Mei.  15,  v.  60, 
AC'-PUUo.'^Plin.  34,  c.  6.— GeU.  9.— ism- 

hiic^PoTpkfT.^PIful, IL  A  soothsayer  of 

Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  Hephsestion,  by  consulting  the  entrails 

of  victims. ^III.  A  tjrrant  of  Ephesus. 

lY.  One  of  Nero's  wicked  favourites. 

Ptthbas,  L  an  archon  at  Athens. IL  A 

native  of  Massilia,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geo- 
graphy. He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
travels;  and  with  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek 
information  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  he 
advanced  far  into  the  northern  seas,  and  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Thule,  and  entered  that 
then  unknown  sea  which  is  now  called  the 
Baltic.  His  discoveries  in  astronomy  and 
geo^phy  were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modem 
navigators  have  found  it  expedient  to  justify 
and  accede  to  his  conclusions.  He  was  the 
first  who  established  a  distinction  of  climate  by 
the  length  of  days  and  nights.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Greek,  which  have  been  last, 
though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fifth  century.  Pytheas  lived,  accor- 
ding to  some,  in  the  sge  of  Aristotle.    Strab.  3, 

Ac. — Plin.  37. III.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 

in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who  distin^ished 
himself  Dv  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  toe  measures  of  DeroostneDes,  of  whom 
be  observed  that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp. 
Pytheas  joined  Antipater  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  orations  were  de- 
void of  elegance,  harsh,  unconnected,  and  dif- 
ftue ;  and  n'om  this  circumstance  he  has  not 
been  ranked  among  the  orators  of  Athens. 
Mlia/ti.  V.  H.  7,  c.  l.-^Plut.  in.  Dem.  <^  PdU.  pr. 

Pythes,  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  son 
of  Andromache,  who  obtained  a  crown  at  the 
Olytnpian  games.  Plin.  34,  c.7.— Pait5. 6,  c.  14. 

Pytheds,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained  the 
monarch  and  all  his  army  when  he  was  march- 
ing on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  and  offer- 
ed him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war. 
Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  gratitude,  and 
promised  to  give  h  im  whatever  he  should  require. 
Pytheus  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  son  from  the 
expedition :  upon  which  the  monarch  ordered 
the  young  man  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  that  his  army 
might  march  between  them.  Phil,  de  nud. 
viri. — Herodot. 

PrrmA,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as 
eame  to  con.sult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sulphurous  va- 
pours which  issued  ftrom  the  hole  of  a  subter- 
raneous cavity  within  the  temple,  over  which 
she  sat  bare  on  a  three-legged  stool,  called  a 
tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small  aperture, 
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through  which  the  vapour  was  ^rhalwl  by  the 
priestess,  and  at  this  divine  inspiratioii,  her  eyes 
suddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  atood  on  end,  and 
a  shivering  ran  all  over  her  body.     In  this  ccb- 
vnlsive  state  she  spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god, 
often  with  loud  bowlings  and  cries,  and  her  ar- 
ticulations were  taken  down  by  the  priest  and 
set  in  order.    Sometimes  the  spirit  of  ina>ira- 
tion  was  more  gentle,  and  not  always  Tiokni; 
yet  Plutarch  mentions  one  o£  the  priesiesset 
who  was  thrown  into  such  excessive  fair,  that 
not  only  those  that  consulted   the  oracle,  im 
aho  the  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacraf 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspiratioD, 
were  Usrrified  and  forsook  the  temple ;  and  » 
violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  continued  for  sose 
days  in  the  most  agonizing  situation,  and  ai  l^ 
died.    The  Pythia,  before  she  placed  hencif 
on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and 
particularly  ner  hair,  in  the  waters  of  the'foiia- 
tain  GastaUs,  at  the  foot  of  moont  Pamassas. 
She  also  shook  a  laurel-tree  that  grew  near  the 
place,  and  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  with  whkk 
she  crowned  herself.    The  priestess  was  origi- 
nally a  virgin,  but  the  institution  was  changed 
when   Echecrates,  a  Thessalian,  had  oBm 
violence  to  one  of  them,  and  none  bm  womcs 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  permined 
to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office.     They  alvars 
appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  of  virgin$/to 
intimate  their  purity  and  modesty  •  and  th«v 
were  solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  strides 
laws  of  temperance  and  chasti^,  that  neithf; 
fantastical  dresses  nor  lascivious  behaviour 
might  bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or  the  sue- 
tity  of  the  place  into  contempt.     There  was 
originally  but  one  Pythia,  besides  subordinste 
priests,  and  afterwaras  two  were  chosen,  and 
sometimes  more.    The  most  celebrated  of  aQ 
these  is  Phemonoe,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  first  yfho  gave  oracles  at  Delphi 
The  oracles  were  always  delivered  in  hexame- 
ter verses,  a  custom  which  was  some  time  after 
discontinued.    The  Pjrthia  was  consulted  onh' 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring,    ti 
was  always  reouired  that  those  who  consolced 
the  oracle  shonld  make  large  presents  to  ApoUo, 
and  from  thence  arose  the  opulence,  spleodonr, 
and  the  magnificence  of  that  celebrated  temp!f 
of  Delphi.    Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  die 
divinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavonral^, 
the  priestess  f  eftised  to  give  an  answer.   There 
were  generally  five  priests  who  assisted  ac  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  was  aho 
another  who  attended  the  Pythia,  and  assisted 
her  in  receiving  the  oracle.     Vtd.  Deipkx,  On- 
cuJum.    Pans.  tO,  c.  b.—Diod.   16. — Sinh,  6 
and  ^.--Justin.  24,  c.  h.—PhU.  de  or^.  def.— 

Eurip.  in  Ian. — Ckrysast. Giames  celebrated 

in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  first  instituted,  accordinfrio 
the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himseli,  ia 
commemoration X)f  the  victory  which  be  bad  ob- 
tained over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which 
they  received  their  name ;  though  others  mffia- 
tain  that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga- 
memnon, or  J[>iomedes,  or  by  Amphictyoo,  or 
lastly,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  B.  C. 
1363.  They  were  originally  celebrated  once  in 
nine  years,  but  afterwards  every  fifth  year,  gd 
the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad,  aceoidiag 
to  the  number  of  the  Paramian  i^mpls  wh» 
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oofegratolated  Apollo  after  his  victory.  The 
gods  themselves  were  originally  among  the 
combatants;  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  finti  prizes  were  won  by  Pollax,  in  boxing; 
Castor,  m  horseraces;  Hercules,  in  the  pan- 
cratinm;  Zetes,  in  fighting  with  the  armoar: 
Calais,  in  running ;  Telamon,  in  wrestling ;  ana 
Peleus,  in  throwing  the  aaoit.  These  illustrious 
conquerors  were  rewarded  by  Apollo  himself, 
who  was  present,  with  crowns  and  laurel.  Some 
however  observe,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
musical  contention,  in  which  he  who  simg  best 
the  praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize,  which 
was  presents  of  gold  or  silver,  which  were  af- 
terwards exchanged  for  a  garland  of  the  palm- 
tree  or  of  the  beach  leaves.  It  is  saicE  that 
Hesiod  was  refused  admission  to  these  games 
because  he  was  not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp, 
which  was  required  of  all  such  as  entered  the 
lists.  The  songs  which  were  snn^  were  called 
W9dnni  M/to(,  the  Pytkitmmodes^  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  contained  a  representation  of  the 
nght  and  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python ;  avatt- 
pttsK^  tie  preparation  for  the  J^hi;  sftnipa,  the 
firsi  attempt;  KaramXevcfios^  taking  breath  and 
coUeeting  amrage  ;  tofifioi  xat  ^ojrrvAoi,  the  insult- 
ing sarcasms  of  the  god  over  h&  vanquished 
enemy  ;  nfiiyytSf  an  imitation  of  the  hisses  of  the 
serpent ;  just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows  of 
Apolla  A  dance  was  also  introduced ;  and  in 
the  48th  Olympiad,  the  Ampbictyons,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  games,  increased  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of  a  flute, 
hut  as  it  was  more  particularly  used  in  funeral 
sonpis  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon  rejected  as 
unnt  lor  merriment,  and  the  festivals  which 
represented  the  triuimph  of  Apollo  over  the 
conquered  serpent.  The  Romans,  according 
to  some,  introduced  them  into  their  city,  and 
called  them  Apollinares  ludi.  Pans,  10,  c.  13 
and  Zr—Strad.  d^Ovid,  Met.  1,  v.  447.— Plin. 
r—Uv.  36. 

Pytb&clss,  an  Athenian,  descended  from 
Aratus.  It  is  said,  that  on  this  account,  and  for 
his  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of  Aratus. 

Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to  Thebes, 
when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  going  to  take  arms  against  Philip. 
Pha.  in  Dem.—Diod. 

Ptthonice,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  greatly 
honoured  by  Harpalos,  whom  Alexander  some 
time  before  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  married  her ;  and,  according  to 
^me,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup- 
tials were  going  to  be  celebrated.  He  raised  her 
a  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which  led 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  which  cost  him  30 
talents.    Diod,  n.—Paus.  l.-^AthenAS,  Ac, 


duAORjoAiuns,  GL  Claumus,  composed  an- 
nals of  Rome  in  twenty-four  books,  which, 
though  now  almost  entirely  lost,  were  in  exist- 
ence as  late  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  be- 
ing referred  to  bv  John  of  Salisbury  in  b»  book 
De  Nugis  Ouriaiibus.  Some  passages,  however, 
are  still  preserved,  jMUticularly  the  account  of 
the  defiance  by  the  gigantic  Gkinl,  adorned  with 
a  chain,  to  the  whole  Roman  army,  and  his 


bat  with  Titus  Manlius,  afterwards  sumamed 
Torqnatus,  from  this  chain  which  he  took  from 
his  antagonist.  "  Who  the  enemy  was,"  say* 
Au.  GeUins,  "  of  how  great  and  formidable 
stature,  how  audacious  the  challenge,  and  in 
what  kind  of  battle  the^r  fought,  GL  Claudius 
has  told  with  much  purity  and  elegance,  and 
in  the  simple  unadorned  sweemess  of  ancient 
language.  There  is  likewise  extant  from  these 
Annals  the  story  of  the  consul  Ct  Fabius  Max« 
imus  making  his  father,  who  was  then  procon- 
sul, alij^ht  from  his  horse  when  he  came  out  to 
meet  him.  We  have  also  the  letter  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  Fabridus  and  GL  Emilius,  to 
Pyrrhus,  informing  him  of  the  treachery  of  his 
confidant,  Nicias,  who  had  ofiered  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  make  away  with  his  master  for  a  re- 
ward. The  Annals  of  Gluadrigarios  must  at 
least  have  brought  down  the  history  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Marins  and  Sylla,  since,  in  the  nine- 
teenth bookjthe  author  details  the  circumstances 
of  the  defence  of  the  Pirseus  aeainst  Sylla,  by 
Archelaus,  the  prefect  of  Mithridates.  As  to  the 
style  of  these  Annals,  AulusGtellins  reports,that 
tliey  were  written  in  a  conversational  manner." 
wastOres,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first  crea- 
ted A.  U.  C.  369.  They  received  their  name, 
aqutKrendo^  because  they  collected  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  mana^ment  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  qusestorsMp  was  the 
first  office  which  could  be  had  in  the  state.  It 
was  requisite  that  the  candidates  should  be  34 
or  35  years  of  age,  or,  according  to  some,  37. 
In  the  year  333  IT.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the  plun- 
der and  booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  con- 
auesL  These  were  called  Peregriniy  whilst 
le  others,  whose  emplcmnent  was  in  the  city, 
received  me  name  of  ifrbani.  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  were 
created,  A.  U.  C.  439,  to  attend  the  procon- 
suls and  propraetors  in  their  provinces,  and  to 
collect  all  the  taxes  and  customs  which  each 
particular  district  owed  to  the  republic.  They 
were  called  Provinciales.  Sylla,  the  dictator, 
created  30  quaestors,  and  J.  Ciesar  40,  to  fill  ap 
the  vacaiA  seats  in  the  senate;  fVom  whence  U 
is  evident  that  the  quaestors  ranked  as  senators 
in  the  senate.  The  quaestors  were  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  per- 
son was  appointed  to  the  ouaestorship  without 
their  permission,  he  was  only  called  Proqnastor, 
The  quaestores  urbani  were  apparently  of  more 
consequence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury  was  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  they  kept  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in  their  possession 
when  the  armies  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  every  general  before  he  triumph- 
ed, to  tell  them,  upon  Els  oath,  that  he  had  ^iven 
a  just  account  of  the  number  of  the  slain  on 
both  sides,  and  that  he  had  been  saluted  impe- 
rator  by  the  soldiers,  a  title  which  every  com- 
mander generally  received  from  his  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  approved  by  the  senate. 
The  city  quaestors  had  also  the  care  of  the  am- 
bassadors; they  lodged  and  received  them,  and 
some  time  after,  when  Augustus  was  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  before  intrusted  with  the  ediles 
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and  Ae  tribniies.  This  gmve  rise  to  two  new 
oOcesof  tniat  and  hononry  ooe  of  which  was 
Qiuuiar  piUmlUf  and  the  other  quador  prineifis 
or  miguMUj  sometimes  called  emmUdiUuiprineu 
pii.  The  teat  of  the  qcuestor  in  the  camp  was 
oaUed  mnnt»rimm  It  stood  near  that  of  the 
sMMrat     FAfT#.  itUL,  4.— I^v.  4^  e.  43.— 

QLDiNCfiOB,  (T.)  I.  a  Ronian  eoBSol  who  gain- 
ed some  victorias  OT«r  the  ^oiand  the  Volaei, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  sabdainfl[  Pneoeste. 
IL  A  Roman  ecasnl  when  Annibal  invad- 
ed Italy. 

Cloofnaciicviiu,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarqnin  the  prood  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  bat  afterwards  the  namber  was  increased 
to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence 
their  name.     Vid.  Decemviri  and  Duymviri. 

GtuntQjaATRiA,  a  festival  in  honuarof  Minerva 
at  Rome,  which  continued  daring  five  days. 
The  b^finning  of  the  celebration  was  the 
18lh  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices  and 
oblations  were  presented,  bat,  however,  without 
the  effusion  of  olood.  On  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  there  was  a  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  the 
days  of  the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  holy- 
.  days,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  offer  prayers 
to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom,  which  the 
goddess  patronised;  and  on  their  return  to 
school,  they  presented  their  master  with  a  gift, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Minerval. 
They  were  much  the  same  as  the  Panathenaea 
of  the  Greeks.  Plays  were  also  acted  and  dis- 
putations were  held  on  subjects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  names  from  thCjjCoe  days 
which  were  devoted  for  their  celebration. 

GUjiNauBifNiLas  Lam,  games  eelebrated  by 
the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every  fifth 
year.  There  were  also  some  games  among  the 
Romans  which  bore  this  name.  Thej  are  the 
same  as  the  Actian  games.     Vid,  AcHa. 

GUnNTiLULNus,  (Marcus  Fftbius,)  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  bom  m  Spain.  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a  public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twenty  years 
in  this  laborious  emplovment,  and  obtained  the 
merited  applause  or  the  most  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, not  only  as  a  preceptor  but  as  a  pleader 
of  the  bar.  Gluintilian,  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  Domitian  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  industry.  In  his  retirement  he 
assiduously  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of 
literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  of  eloquence.  Some  time  niter, 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  the  instihUiones  oraioriea,  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  oratory  extant. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  yoang 
princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne ;  but  the  pleasures  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess which  his  writings  met  in  the  world,  were 
imbittered  by  the  loss  of  bis  wife  and  of  his  two 
sons.  It  is  said  that  duintilian  was  poor  in  bis 
retirement,  and  that  his  indiwnce  was  relieved 
bv  the  Uberaliiy  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  younger. 
He  died  A.  D.  95.  His  institutions  were  dis- 
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covered  in  the  14l6tk  year  of  die  Gkriatiu  en, 
in  the  old  tower  of  a  monaatery  of  8l  ChL  ^ 
PoggioBraocioliai,aiiativeaf  Clorenoe.  The 
bc»t  editions  of  Q«intiiian  ate  chose  of  Geaier, 
4to.  Gkjttinff.  1736;  of  L.  Bat.  8vol  atm  mtHs 
varionmtf  1665^  of  Qibson,  4u».  Oxoil.  1693; 
and  that  of  Roihn,  cemibliahed  in  Swi.  liondfla, 
1799.  

Syria.     VuL  VAnu. 

Qmirn|uum,(M.  AreliasClaisdfns,)  afaniiha' 
of  Claudius,  who  proclaimed  himself  eaapenr, 
and  17  days  after  destroyed  himaelf  by  opemm^ 
his  veins  m  a  bath,  when  he  heard  tnt  A«e> 
lianwasmarching  against  him,  s^Kntt  theSTIU 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 

GUTiirro  CtmiTDS  Ropds,  a  LaUu  Inatoma, 
who  flourished,  as  some  supnoae,  in  tbe  leisB  d 
Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  nas  rendered  lam- 
self  Imown  by  his  historv  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  history  was  diTided  am 
ia  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of  tk 
fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  siztli,  are  ka. 
The  work  is  admired  for  the  parity  of  thest^ 
It  is,  however,  blamed  for  great  aDachronisDS, 
and  glaring  ipistakes  in  geography  as  well  v 
history.  Freinshemius  has  written  a  sopptp- 
ment  to  Cortius,  from  all  the  dififerent  anthon 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  wrxtiag  ss 
account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiatic  cos- 
quests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historisn  is  rbe 
same  with  that  Cnrtius  Rnfus,  who  lived  in  tbe 
age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  made 
consul.  This  Rnfus  was  bom  of  an  ohscan 
family,  and  he  attended  a  Roman  qtaestor  is 
Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Admmeram  brt 
woman  above  human  shape,  in  the  middle' of 
the  day.  who  told  him  that  the  day  sboald  come 
in  whicn  he  should  govern  Africa  with  eonsolar 
power.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  gaia- 
ed  the  fhvonrs  of  the  emperor,  obtained  coiMilar 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  prooonsolio 
Africa,  where  he  died.  Tbe  best  editioo  ot 
Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  AmsL  ICTH; 
or  of  Stiakenburg,  4ta  L.  Bat.  1^94;  and  d 
Barhon,  19mo.  Paris,  1757.  mtcU.  Asm.  II,  e. 
23,  Ac. 

domiNALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  RornuhK 
sumamed  Cluirinus,  celebrated  on  the  VSfh  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

CtuniiNns,  (Sulpitius,)  a  Roman  consul,  bore 
at  Lanuvium.  Tnough  descended  of  an  ohsruT 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honoanbf 
Augustus.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Sr- 
ria,and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  to^ik 
the  ^ndson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
JSmilia  Lepida,the  grand-daughter  of  Sylb  ssJ 
Pompey,  but  some  time  after,  he  shamefiiQT 
repudiated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  99.  Tacit. 
Aim.  3,  Ac. 

GtinRfTBs,  a  name  Riven  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, because  thev  aomitted  into  their  city  tlie 
Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cure^, 
and  who  on  that  account  were  called  Qamfcs. 
After  this  union,  tbe  two  nations  were  indts- 
crimlnateljr  and  promiscuously  called  bv  i^ 
name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  rbe 
Word  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  tb 
tbe  armies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generah 
appljing  it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers  as  ihf  r 
dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  some  cf  ibr 
emperors  appeased  a  sedition  by  calling  their 
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vdwUioBS  aoldieTS  by  the  d^radlng  appellation 
of  Clmrites.  Suetan,  Cos,  TO.— Lammrid,  53.— 
iMCOM,  6,  y.  5^.— Oira^  4,  od.  14,  ▼.  L—  Varre. 
4c  L.  L.  l^Liv.  1,  c.  13,-^Ooid.  Ihut.  2, 7. 479. 


RAHRiDa,  (C.)  L  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
an  immeose  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Anletes, 
king  of  Eg3rpt.  The  monarch  afterwards  not 
only  refused  to  repay  him,  but  even  confined 
him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabirins  escaped 
from  £gypt  with  difficulty,  but  at  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  senate  of  havinff 
lent  money  to  an  African  prince  for  unlawful 
purposes.    He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero, 

and  acquitted  with  difficulty.  Cic  pro  Hob. 

11.  A  Ijatin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote,  besides  satires  and  epigrams,  a  poem  on 
the  victory  which  the  emperor  had  gained  over 
Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has  compared  him 
to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty,  out  Gtuin- 

iilian  is  not  so  favourable  to  his  poeti^. III. 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who 
built  a  celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of 
which  the  ruin^  are  still  seen  at  Rome.- 

RsoiLLiANua,  d,  Nonius,  a  Dacian,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  GkuUenus,  and  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  262. 

Rboulus,  I.  (M.  Arnuos.)  a  consul  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundusium. 
and  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64  ana 
sunk  30  galleys  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Afri- 
ca, and  80  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  defeated  tbr^e  generals,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  about  200  places  of  consequence 
on  the  coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  the  conqueror  refused  to  grant  it,  and 
soon  after  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xan- 
thippus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners. 
Regulus  was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and 
he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Carthage.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners;  and  if  his  commission  was  unsuc^ 
cessful,  he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  return  to  Carthage  without  delay.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded  his  country- 
men from  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy 
proposed,  and  when  his  opinions  had  had  due 
influence  on  the  senate,  Regulas  retired  to 
Carthage  agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of 
peace  had  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  means 
of  Regulus,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to 
punish  him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His 
eyebrows  were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for 
some  diurs  to  the  ejccessive  heat  of  the  meridian 
son,  and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose 
sides  were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His 
sufferings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate 
permitted  his  widow  to  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment she  pleased  on  some  of  the  most  illas- 
trious  captives  of  Carthage  who  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  them  also  in  presses  fflled 
with  sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite  in 
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her  cruelty,  that  tbe  senate  at  laat  interfered, 
and  stopped  the  borbantv  of  her  punishments. 
Regulus  died  about  251  years  before  Christ 
8U.  6,  V.  Zld.^Fl&r,  2,  c  3.— flbrat  3,  od.  6. 
—etc.  de  Off.  1,  c.  13.— F«Z.  Jlfeo;.  1,  c.  1,  L  9, 

c.  2.— Xav.  ep.  16. n.  Memmios,  a  Roman, 

made  governor  of  Qreece  by  Caligula.  While 
Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the  emperor  wish- 
ed to  bring  the  celebrated  statne  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome ;  bat  this  was 
supematurally  prevented,  and,  according  to  an- 
cient authors,  the  ship  wnich  was  to  convey  it 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  workmen 
who  attempted  to  remove  the  statne  were  terri- 
fied away  oy  sudden  noises.    Die.  Cass, 

Remulds  Stlvius,  a  kiiMf  of  Alba,  destroyed 
lighming  on  accoimt  of  his  impiety,    oiid, 

■ist.  4,  V.  50. 

Remuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  LemO^ 
ria,  and  celebrated  yearlv. 

Remus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  exposed, 
together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grand- 
father. In  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers 
about  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising 
walls,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders, 
or  by  Romulus  himself  Vid.  Romulus.  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  after  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  ccmsulted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Remuria.     Ovid. 

RHADAiasTDs,  a  son  of  Pharnasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cruelties,  about  the 
year  68  of  the  Christian  era.  lytcit.  Ann.  13, 
c.37. 

RhimpsinItus,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt,  who 
succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  large  tower 
with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his  riches  were 
de])06ited,  and  of  which  he  was  robbed  by  the 
artifice  of  the  architect,  who  had  left  a  stone  in 
the  wall  easily  moveable,  so  as  to  admit  a  plun- 
derer.   Herodot.  2,  c.  Idl,  &c. 

Rhambbs,  or  Ramises,  a  powerful  kin^  of 
Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  ofTOO.OOO  men,  con- 
quered iSthiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  east- 
em  nations.  In  his  reign,  according  to  Pliny, 
Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consider  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Sesostris.  TacU.  Ann.  3,  c. 
60.— PK».  36,  c.  a 

RhascdpSris,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  invaded 
the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberins,  Ac.    TacU.  Ann.  8,  c.  ^. 

Rhesits.     Vid.  Part  III. 

RfflANus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thraice,  originally 
a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  M essenia,  which  continued 
for  twenty  years ;  as  also  a  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  and  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poetical  composi^ 
tion  nothing  but  a  few  verses  are  extant  He 
flourished  about  900  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Pants.  4,  c.  6. 

RmM0TACLfi8,a  king  ofThrace,  who  revolted 
fVom  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted  of  his 
attachment  to  the  emperor's  person  at  an  enter- 
tainment, upon  which  Augustus  said,  froii* 
Honem  amo.prodUores  vera  odu 
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RhodSfi,  or  RbodOpis,  a  celebrated  coane- 
zan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow-serrant  with 
JEsap  at  the  coart  of  a  king  of  Samos.  She 
waa  carried  to  Egypt  br  Aanthus,  and  her 
liberty  was  at  last  boug;ht  by  Charaxes  of  Mity- 
lene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  was  enamour- 
ed of  her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold  her 
fovoars  at  Nancratis,  where  she  collected  so 
much  money,  that,  to  render  her  name  immor- 
tal, she  consecrated  a  number  of  spits  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi}  or,  according  to 
others,  erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  E^ypt. 
JEIian  savs,  that  asRhodope  was  one  day  batn- 
ing  herself,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her 
sandals,  and  dropped  it  near  Psammetichus, 
king  of  EgypL  at  Memphis.  The  monarch 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  and  Rho- 
dope,  when  discovered,  married  Psammetichus. 
Merodot  3,  c.  134,  &c^Ovid.  Bsroid,  15.~ 
Milan.  V.  H.  13,  c.  33.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Rhgbtus,  a  king  of  the  Mambii,  who  married 
a  woman  called  Casperia,  to  whom  Archemo- 
rus,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  violence. 
After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Archemorus  fled 
to  Tumos,  king  of  the  RutulL  Virg,  Mn,  10, 
V.  388. 

Rhooagbs,  a  Persian,  killed  by  Clitus,  as  he 
was  going  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
Gnmicus.    OwrU  8,  c.  1. 

Rbtnthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  S3rraci]se. 
who  flourished  at  Tarentnm,  where  he  wrote  38 
plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  and  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.     Vid,  Simthon, 

RoMULOs,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  bv  order  of  Amu- 
lion,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Nu- 
mitor;  but  they  were  preserved,  and,  according 
to  Florus,  the  river  stopped  ils  course,  and  a 
she-wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  by  Faustnlus,  one  of  the  king's 
•hc^erds,  who  educated  them  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. When  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the 
twins,  ealled  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amu- 
lius  to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Numitor.  They  afterwards  under- 
took to  build  a  city,  and,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  brothers  uiculd  have  the  management 
of  it,  they  had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  Remus  went  to  mount  Aventine, 
and  Romulus  to  mount  Palatine.  Remus  saw 
first  a  flight  of  six  vultures,  and  soon  after 
Romulus  twelve ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  number 
was  greater,  hebe^an  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  city,  and  marked  with  a  furrow  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls ;  but  their 
slendemess  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  who  leap- 
ed over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt.  This 
irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immedi- 
atelT  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his 
brotheroroneoftheworkmen.  Whenthewalls 
were  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants ; 
but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sacred 
rrove,  soon  collected  a  multitude  of  fugiiivss, 
foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as 
his  lawful  subjects.  Yet,  however  numerous 
these  nod^ht  be,  they  were  despised  l^  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  and  none  were  willing  to 
form  matrimonial  connexions  with  them.  But 
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Romulus  obtained  by  force  what  was  denied' to 
his  petitions.  The  KomaDS  celebrated  games 
in  honour  of  the  god  Consus^  and  forcibly  car- 
ried away  all  the  females  who  had  assembled 
there  to  be  spectators  of  these  tmusual  exhdxi- 
tions.  A  violent  engagement  was  begtom  in  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum ;  but  the  Sabines 
were  conquered,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the  two 
enemies  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  women 
had  rushed  between  the  two  armies,  and  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties  raised  compsiission  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  parents  and  husbands.  The 
Sabinesleft  their  original  possessions,  and  caoK 
to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  king, 
shared  the  sovereign  power  with  Romulus. 
Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  which 
he  had  obtained  by  conquest ;  one  part  was  re- 
served for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the  priests, 
to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars ;  the 
other  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state;  and  the  third  part  was  equally  di^rib- 
uted  among  his  subjects,  who  were  divided 
Into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The  most  aged  and 
experienced,  to  the  number  of  100,  were  also 
chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might  consult  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and  from 
their  age  they  were  called  senalors,  and  from 
their  authority  ptUres.  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  patron  and  client,  who 
by  mutual  interest  were  induced  io  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public 
good.  Some  time  after,  Romulus  disappeared 
as  he  was  giving  instructions  to  the  senators 
and  the  eclipse  m  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which 
asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to  hea- 
ven, 714  B.  C.  after  a  reien  of  39 years.  This 
was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Proculus,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  solemnly  dedared,  that  as  he  re- 
turned from  Alba  he  had  seen  Romuhts  in  a 
form  above  human,  and  that  he  had  directed  him 
to  tell  the  Romans  tq  pa]r  him  divine  hoDoors 
under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one  day  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  world.  This  report 
was  immediately  credited,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  suspected  ihem  of  having  offered  him 
violence.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Plamen  Quirfnaiu,  was 
appointed  to  offer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus 
was  ranked  b^  the  Romans  among  the  13  great 
gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  be  re- 
ceived such  distiDgnished  honours,  when  the 
Romans  considered  him  as  the  founder  of  iheir 
city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war. 
He  is  generally  represented  like  his  father,  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  theoL 
The  feble  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  ftrom  Laps, 
Faustulus's  wife,  having  brought  them  up. 
Vid.  Acca.  DioTOfs.  Hal.  1  and  2. — Liv.  1,  c. 
4,  Ac—j^Mn.  43,  c  1  and  ^—FUpt.  1,  c  1.— 
Pha.  in  Rtmid,— Vol.  Max.  3,  c  3, 1.  5,  c  1— 
Plin.  15,  c.  18,  Ac— Ftr^.  Mn.  2,  ▼.  342, 6(& 
—OvtVf.  MU.  14,  V.  616  and  845.  F\uL  4,  Ac 
^Horat.  3,  od.  3.— Jav.  18,  v.  2TS. 

RoMULDs  Sylvicb,  or  Alladtob,  (Momyllus 
Augustulus,)  the  last  of  the  emperors  or  the 
western  empire  of  Rome.  His  country  was 
conquered,  A.  D.  476,  by  the  Heroli,  under 
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OdiMcer,  who  aaramed  the  same  of  king  of 
Ualy. 

RoMUs,  L  a  son  of  .fineas,  bv  Lavinia.  Some 
sappose  that  he  was  the  foondier  of  Rome.— 
11.  A  son  of  JEmathion,  sent  by  Diomedes  to 
Italy,  and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Ibonder  of  Rome. 

Roscu  Lax.  i^  ikeairis,  by  L.  Roscios  Otho, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  GSb.  It  required  that 
none  should  sit  in  the  first  14  seats  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
sestenia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  be 
a  Roman  knight. 

RosciuB,  (Ql.)  I.  a  Roman  actor,  bom  at  Lar 
nuvium,  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  every 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  received 
his  name.  Uis  eyes  were  naturally  distorted, 
and  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a 
mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  act  his 
characters  without,  and  they  overlooked  the 
deformities  of  his  lace,  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter hear  his  elegant  pronunciation,  and  be  de- 
lighted with  the  sweemess  of  Jus  voice.  He 
was  accused  on  suspicion  of  dishonourable 
practices;  but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him 
of  the  malevolent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in 
an  elegant  oration  still  extant  Roscios  wrote 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  compared,  with  great 
success  and  much  learning,  the  profession  of 
the  orator  with  that  of  the  comedian,  lie  died 
about  60  years  before  Christ.  Horat.  2,  ep.  I. 
— Q^iiOti.— C«J.  pro  Ros.  tU  Oral.  3,  de  Div. 

I,  Ac.  Tiac.  3,  &c.— P*u<.  in  Cie. II.  Sex- 

cus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  murdered  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla.  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and  elo- 
quently defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  still 
extant,  A.  U.  C.  67j.    de,  pro  S.  Roscio  Amer. 

RoxANA,  L  a  Persian  woman,  taken  prisoaer 
by  Alexander.  The  conoueror  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  married  her.  She  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's  death,  and 
she  was  at  XbsX  put  to  death  by  Cassander's 
order.  She  was  daughter  of  Darius,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  one  of  his  satraps.    Curt. 

8,  c.  4, 1. 10,  c.  a— Pitt/,  in  Alex, ^11.  A  wife 

of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  poisoned  herself 

RoFua,  (Vid,  Qmintius)^  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Sylla,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
because  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found 
in  his  house. 

RtTPiuus,  L  an  officer  snmamed  Rez^  for  his 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Augustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.    Horat.  1,  sat.  7, 

▼.  I. IL  A  writer,  whose  treatises  dejlguris 

senientiarum.  &c.,  were  edited  by  Rimken,  8vo. 
L.  Bat  1786. 

RusTicDs,  L.  JuN.  Arulbntts,  a  man  put  to 
death  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend  and 
preceptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  praises  his 
abilities;  and  he  is  likewise  commended  by 
Tacitus,  16,  H.  c.  96.—- PZii».  1,  ep.  14.— Sk««. 
in  Dom. 

RmTLins  Rupua,  (P.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  in 
the  age  of  Svlla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
writines.  When  Sylla  had  ban  isHed  him  from 
Rome  ne  retired  t§  Smyrna,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations and  praises  of  the  people ;  and  when 
some  of  his  rriends  wished  nim  to  be  recalled 
home  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  he  severely  re- 
primanded them,  and  said  that  he  wished  rather 


to  see  his  country  blush  at  his  exile  thaa  to 
plunee  it  into  distress  by  his  return.  He  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  Roman  soldiers  the 
principles  of  fencmg,  and  by  thus  mixing  dex* 
terity  with  valour,  renderedf  their  attacks  more 
certain  and  more  uresistible.  During  his  ban- 
ishment he  employed  his  time  in  study,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  and  an 
account  of  lus  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  many 
other  works.  Ovid.  F\ut.  6,  v.  SS3.-^Seneca  di 
Befuf.—Cic.  in  BnU.  de  Oral.  1,  c  53.— Fol. 

Max.  9,  c.  3,  L  6,  c.  i.^PaUrc.  9.  c.  9. 

II.  Claud.  Numantianus,  a  poet  of  (iaul  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  According  to  some,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  mount  JEma.  He  wrote  also 
an  Itinerary,  published  by  Burman  in  the  poetss 
Latini  minores,  L.  Bat  4to.  1731. 


SjuiIcbus.  or  Sabacon,  a  king  of  JBthiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the 
expedition  of  the  king  of  Amaas.  AAer  a 
reign  of  fifi}r  years  be  was  terrified  by  a  dream, 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Herodoi,  9, 
c  137,  dec 

SabSna,  Juua,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  the  imperial  purple :  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  nis  unkindness. 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  haa 
disdained  to  make  him  a  father,  lest  his  children 
should  become  more  odious  and  more  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina 
at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned 
her,  or,  accorainsr  to  some,  obliged  her  to  de- 
stroy herself.  The  emperor  at  that  time  la- 
boured under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore 
he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina 
to  his  resentment,  that  she  mi^bt  not  survive 
him.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  mem- 
ory. She  died  after  she  had  been  married 
38years  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

Sabint.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Saknus  Aulus,  I.  a  Latin  poet  intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in 
the  number  of  which  were  mentioned  an  epistle 
ft'om  JEneastoDido,  from  Hippolytus  to  Phae- 
dra, and  from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle,  ttom  De- 
mophoon  to  Phyllis,  firom  Paris  to  (Enone, 
A-om  Ulysses  to  Penelope  j  the  three  last  of 
which,  though  said  to  be  his  composition,  are 

spurious.    Ovid.  Am.  9,  el.  18,  v.  27. II.  A- 

man  from  whom  the  Sabines  received  their 
name.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
^neas  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy.  Ete 
was  supposed  to  be  of  Lacedaemonian  origin. 

Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  171. III.  Julius,  an  officer, 

who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Vespasian's  reign.  He  was  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle ;  and,  to  escape  from 
the  conqueror,  he  hid  himself  in  a  subterrane- 
ous cave,  with  two  faithful  domestics,  where  he 
continaed  unseen  for  nine  successive  years. 
His  wife  found  out  his  retreat,  and  spent  her 
time  with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to  the 
cave  discovered  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his 
orders  pot  to  death  though  his  friends  inter- 
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med  tbrauehreB  m  his  cease,  nd  his  wife  ctt- 
detToared  Co  raise  the  emperor's  pity  b^  shov- 
ing him  the  twins  she  had  brought  forth  in 

ihor  subcerraneoos  retreat. ^IV.  Titins,  a 

Roman  senator,  shamefVilly  aocnsed  and  con- 
demnedbyScjanos.  His  body,  after  execution. 
was  diag^  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignities.  His  dog 
constantly  followed  the  body,  and  when  it  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  fiuthfnl  animal 
plunged  in  after  it,  and  was  drowned.    PUn.  8, 

c.  40. y.  Poraeeos,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

presided  above  M  years  over  Moesia,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  nctories  orer  the  bar- 
barians.  He  was  agreat  favourite  of  Augustus 

and  of  Tiberius.    VacU,  Aim, VL  Flavins, 

ft  brother  of  Vespasian,  killed  by  the  pppulace. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
He  commanded  in  the  Roman  armies  >5  years, 
and  was  sorenior  of  Rome  for  13.— —  vIL  A 

flriend  of  l)omitian. VIII.  A  Roman  who 

attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 
——IX.  A  fhend  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 
X.  A  lawyer. 

Sasoranus,  an  officer  of  the  pnetorian  guards. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the 
emperor  TrBj'aD,the  prince  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  saymg,  Ust  tkis  weapon  in  my  service 
to  long  as  my  commands  are  just ;  ^  turn  it 
against  my  own  breast  wkenever  J  became  cruel 
ornuUevoint. 

Sabos,  the  same  as  Sabinus.    Vid.  Sabinus. 

SacIdas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games.  PhU.  de  mus^^Paus.  6, 
c.  14. 

Sacrata  Lex,  militaris,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvns,  as  some  suppose, 
enaetcd  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had 
been  entered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  consent,  and  that  no  person  who 
had  been  a  military  tribune  should  execute  the 
office  of  ductor  ordinum. 

Sacrum  Bellum,  a  name  given  to  the  wars 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  first  began  B.  C.  448,  and  in  it  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  357  B. 
C.  and  was  finished  nine  years  aHer  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the  cities  of 
the  Phocians.     Vid.  Phocis. 

Sadalbs,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  500  horse- 
men.    C^.  Bell.  O.  ^.^Cic.  Ver.  1. 

SadyItes,  one  of  the  Mermnads,  who  reign- 
ed in  Lydja  12  years  after  his  father  Gyges. 
He  made  war  a^inst  the  Milesians  for  six 
years.    Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  Ac. 

Saleius,  a  poet  of  mat  merit  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  bom 
of  illustrious  (Mirents,  and  distinguished  by  pu- 
rityof  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Juv.  7, 
T.  BD.—Qttin/.  10,  c.  1. 

Salh,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome  instituted 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  hy  Nnma,  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancylia, 
B.  C.  709.  Vid.  Ancyle.  They  were  twelve 
in  number,  the  three  elders  among  them  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  rest;  the  first  was 
called  prasul,  the  second  votes,  and  the  third 
magisier.  Their  number  was  afterwards  dou- 
bled by  Tullus  Hostilios,  alter  he  had  obtained 


a tielofy  aver  the  Fidcnalea*  in  ecmsmamafi 
a  TOW  which  he  had  made  to  Biaca.  xheBdii 
were  all  of  patrif  ian  familif,  and  the  qgec  ^aa 
very  hoDoonble.  The  firal  of  March  was  the 
day  on  which  the  Salii  obaenred  their  fotitiak 
in  honour  of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dresh 
ed  in  a  abort  scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  ik 
edges  were  seen ;  thej  wore  a  large  purple  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  which  was  fastesei 
with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their  hods 
round  bonnets,with  two  comers  standing  up,  aid 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  aad 
in  their  left  a  small  buckler.  In  the  observatsn 
of  Uieir  solemnity  they  first  offered  saerifirei^ 
and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets  dandag 
in  measured  moticns,  sometimes  all  together, 
or  at  other  times  separately,  while  musical  ii- 
struments  were  playznc  beforet;  item.  Tber 
placed  their  body  in'  difiTerent  attitudes,  lad 
struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  thcf 
held  in  their  hands.  They  also  sanm  hymns  a 
honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Man,  Jbbq, 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they  were  accoa- 
panied  in  the  chorus  by  a  certain  number  of  rir- 
gins,  habited  like  themselves,  and  called  SSftd. 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  called  i%- 
latiui,  in  contradisunctioB  from  the  oCheis,itt- 
canse  thejr  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  ofiered 
their  sacrifices  there.  Those  thai  were  added 
by  Tullwi  were  called  ColHni^  Ag^onaies,  or 
QuirinaleSf  from  a  mountain  of  uic  same  naae, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  residence.  Tbdr 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  oaHendo,  cr 
saUandOj  because,  during  their  festivals,  it  vts 
particularly  requisite  tfai^  they  should  leap  sod 
dance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments  were 
uncommonly  rich  and  sumpmous,  whence  dofe 
saliares  is  proverbially  i^lied  to  such  repasts 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It  wms  osos] 
among  the  Romans,  when  they  declared  wir. 
for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shie]d.s  with  gros 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  hian  » 
come  to  their  assistance.  lAv.  I,  c.  90. — Vam 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  16.— OriA  FVist.  3,  v.  S&J.-^Di*- 
nys.  Z.—Flor.  1,  c. 2,  &e.^Virg.  jBn.  8.  v.  29S 

Salinator,  a  surname  common  to  the  fiuni'r 
of  the  Livii  and  others. 

Salivs,  an  Acamanian,  at  the  games  exbibis 
ed  by  iEneas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  wan 
with  Tumus.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  tait^. 
the  Latins  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  vi:& 
dancing,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  ihe 
appellation  of  the  Salii.  Virr.  .^n,  5.  v.  S9^ 
1. 10,  V.  753. 

SALLUsnus,  I.  (Crispns),  has  been  generary 
con.sidered  as  the  first  among  the  Roman5  wbc 
merited  the  title  of  historian.  This  celebrated 
writer  was  bom  at  Amitemum,  in  the  terriiorr 
of  the  Sabines,  in  the  year  668.  He  received 
his  education  at  Rome,  and,  in  his  earlv  youth, 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  devx)te'hiiR«elf 
to  literary  pursuits.  But  it  was  not  e^^  ibr 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  caoia- 
gious  desire  of  military  or  political  distinctioa. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  be  obtained  the 
situation  of  qnsstor,  which  entitled  him  tc  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  and  about  six  years  aAer- 
wards  he  was  elected  tribtme  of  the  people. 
While  in  this  office,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  Caesar,  and  along  with  one  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  tribunate,  conducted  the  pro- 
secution against  Milo  for  the  mnider  cf  CIik 
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4Uitt.  In  the  yaar704,  hewuezeladedfrom 
tiie  senate,  on  pretext  of  immoral  eonduct^  but 
more  probably  urom  the  violence  of  the  patncian 
narty,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  Aulas  Qel- 
lias,  on  the  authority  of  Yarro*s  treatise,  Pius 
^uU  de  Pacey  informs  us  that  he  incurred  this 
disgrace  m  consequence  of  being  surprised  in 
an  intrifl:ue  with  Fausta^the  wife  of  Miio,  by  the 
husband,  who  made  him  be  scourged  by  his 
slaves.  It  has  been  doubled,  however,  by  mod- 
em critics,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sal- 
Inst  who  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his 
nephew,  Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Horace 
has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely,  that  in  such  a  cor- 
rupt age,  an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta's 
abandoned  character,  should  have  been  the  real 
«ause  of  his  expulsion  trom  the  senate.  After 
undergoing  this  ignominy,  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, baffled  all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  he 
anitted  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron.  Caesar,  in 
Ckul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
that  commander,  and.  in  particular,  bore  a  share  < 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  where  the  scattered 
zemains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united.  Thai 
region  being  finally  subdued,  Sallnst  was  left  by 
Cssar  as  praetor  of  Numidia*,  and  about  the 
4same  time  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  vear  in 
lus  government,  but  during  that  perioa  he  en- 
riched himself  by  despoiling  the  province.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  Nu- 
midians,  whom  he  had  plundered,  but  escaped 
with  impunity,  by  means  of  the  protection  of 
Caesar,  and  was  quietly  permitted  to  betake 
himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  re- 
treat a  villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to 
Caesar ;  and  he  also  built  a  magnificentpalace 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  bv  delight- 
ful pleasnre^ronnds.  which  were  aiterwards 
well  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
€)ardens  of  Sallust.  The  Saliustian  palace  and 
gardens  became,  afler  the4eath  of  their  original 
proprietor,  the  residence  of  successive  empe- 
rors. Augustus  chose  them  as  the  scene  of 
his  most  sumptuous  entertainments.  The  taste 
of  Vespasian  preferred  them  to  the  palace  of 
the  Cspsars.  Even  the  virtuous  Nerva,  and 
stem  Aurelian  jirereso  attracted  by  their  beauty, 
that,  white  at  Rome,  they  were  their  constant 
abode.  In  his  urban  gardens,  or  villa  at  Tibur, 
Sallust  passed  the  close  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
time  between  literary  avocations  and  the  soci- 
ety of  his  friends— among  whom  he  numbered 
Lncullus,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  Such 
having  been  his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  he  indulged  in  that  ex- 
cessive libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he  was 
the  Sallust' mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  first 
book  of  hii  Satires.  The  sulq'ect  of  Sallnst's 
character  is  one  which  has  excited  some  inves- 
tigation and  interest,  and  on  which  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  formed.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  loose  morals  is  evident;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously  plundered 
his  province,  like  other  Roman  governors  of 
the  day.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that 
monster  of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  rep- 
resented. He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  Ae 
first  permanent  notice  taken  of  hif  character 


bv  his  contemporaries.  The  decided  enemy  of 
Pompey  and  his  faction,  he  had  said  of  that  cele- 
brated chief,  in  his  general  history,  that  he  was 
a  man  '*  oris  probi,  animo  inverecundo.''  Le- 
naeus,  the  freedman  of  Fompey,  avenged  his 
master,  by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy, 
in  a  work  which  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  document. 
Of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  to  the  life 
of  the  historian  we  may.  in  some  degree,  judge, 
from  what  he  said  or  nim  as  an  author.  He 
called  him,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius, "  Nebu- 
lonem,  viti  scriptisqne  monstrosnm;  prseterea. 
priscorum  Catonisque  incruditissimum  furem.'' 
The  fife  of  Sallust,  by  Asconius  Pedianus. 
which  was  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
might  have  acted,  in  the  present  day,  as  a  cor- 
rective, or  palliative,  of  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  has 
unfortunately  perished;  and  the  next  work  on 
the  subject  now  extant  is  professedly  rhetorical 
declamation  against  the  character  of  SallusL 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  afler  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  ays- 
signed  by  critics,  to  a  rhetorician,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  called  Porcius  Latro.  The  calumnies 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  Lenaeus,  and  prop- 
agated in  the  schoUastic  theme  of  Porcius 
Latro,  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor 
Meisner,  of  Prague,  in  rheir  respective  accounts 
of  the  life  of  ^lust.  His  character  has  re^ 
ceived  more  justice  from  the  prefatory  Memoir 
and  Notes  of  De  Brosses,  his  French  transla- 
tor, and  from  the  researches  of  Wieland  in 
Germany.  The  first  book  of  Sallust  was  the 
Conspiracy  of  CaiUffM.  There  exists,  however, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  com- 
position. The  general  opinion*  is,  that  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out 
of  oflice  as  tribune  of  the  people,  that  is,  in 
the  year  703 :  and  the  composition  of  the  Jur- 
gurthine  War,  as  well  as  of  his  general  history, 
are  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that  period  and 
his  appointment  to  the  prsetorship  or  Numidia. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  periods,  indeed,  which  he 
describes,  were  painful,  but  they  were  interests 
ing.  Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and 
civil  wars,  they  chiefl3r  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  furious 
sirnggies  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
open  corruption  in  the  senate,  venality  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  rapine  in  the  provmces. 
This  state  of  things,  so  forcibly  painted  by  Sal- 
lust, produced  the  conspiracy,  and  even  in  some 
degree  formed  the  character  of  Catiline:  but 
it  was  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the 
temper  of  Svlla*s  soldiers,'  and  the  absence  of 
Pompev  with  his  army,  which  gave  a  possibil- 
ity, and  even  prospect  of  success  to  a  plot  which 
aiSected  the  vital  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  which,  although  arrested  in  ite com- 
mencement, was  one  of  those  violent  shocks 
which  hasten  the  fall  of  a  state.  The  History 
of  the  Jugorthine  War,  if  not  so  important  or 
menacincr  to  the  vital  interests  and  immediate 
safety  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  extensive  field 
of  action,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.  No 
prince,  except  Mithridates,  gave  so  much  em- 
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ployment  to  the  aims  of  the  Roiiuuib.  In  the 
ooane  of  no  war  in  which  they  had  ever  bam 
engaged,  not  even  the  second  Carthaginian, 
were  the  people  more  desponding,  and  in  none 
were  they  more  elated  with  uliimate  saccess. 
I^othing  can  be  more  inteiesiing  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  vicissiiades  of  \his  contest.  The 
endless  resources  and  hair-breadih  escapes  of 
Jo^^ortha— his  levity,  his  fickle,  faithless  dispo- 
siaon,  contrasted  with  the  perseverance  and 
prudence  of  the  Roman  commander,  Metellus. 
are  all  described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid 
and  pictu residue.  In  general,  Sallust's  painting 
of  character  is  so  strong,  that  we  almost  foresee 
how  each  individual  will  conduct  himself  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Tacitus 
attributes  all  the  actions  of  men  to  policy — to 
refined,  and  sometimes  imaginary  views ;  but 
Sallust,  more  correctly,  discovers  their  chief 
springs  in  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  indi- 
viduals. Besides  the  Coospiracv  of  Catiline 
and  the  Ju^urthine  War,  which  nave  been  pre- 
served entire,  and  from  which  our  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  Sallust  must  be  chiefljr  formed,  he 
was  author  of  a  civil  and  military  history  of  the 
republic,  in  five  books,  entitled,  Hisioria  rentm 
in  RevmkUea  Romana  GeUarvm.  This  work, 
inscribed  to  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
commander  of  that  name,  was  the  mature  fruit 
of  the  genius  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last 
history  ne  composed.  It  included,  properly 
speaking,  only  a  period  of  thirteen  years— 
extending  from  the  resignation  of  the  aictator- 
ship  by  SyllflL  till  the  promulgation  of  the  Ma- 
nllian  law,  oy  whicn  Pompey  was  invested 
with  authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had 
relinquished,  and   obtained,  with   unlimited 

Sower  in  the  East,  the  command  of  the  army 
estined  to  act  against  Mithridates.  This  pe- 
riod, though  short,  comprehends  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  luminous  points  which 
appear  in  the  R^man  Annals.  Daring  this  in- 
terval, and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
republic  was  attacked  in  the  East  by  the  most 
powerful  and  enterprising  of  themonarchs  with 
whom  it  had  yet  waged  war;  in  the  West,  by 
one  of  the  most  skilful  of  its  own  generals; 
and  in  the  bosom  of  Italy,  by  its  gladiators  and 
slaves.  This  work  also  was  introduced  by  two 
discourses— the  one  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
igovemment  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  from 
we  origin  of  their  city  to  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  other  containing  a  general 
view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marios  and  Sylla ; 
eo  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine 
war  and  the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy. The  loss  of  this  valuable  production  is 
the  more  to  be  rerretted,  as  all  the  accounts  of 
Roman  history  tniich  have  been  written,  are 
defective  during  the  interesting  period  it  com- 
prehended. Nearly  700  fragments  belonging 
to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  by  De  Brosses,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Sallust ;  but  they  are  so  short  and  un- 
connected, that  they  merely  serve  as  land- 
marks, from  which  we  may  conjecture  what 
subjects  were  treated  of,  and  what  events  were 
recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  decree  entire,  are 
four  orations  and  two  letters.  Pomponius  Le- 
tns  dkoovered  the  orations  in  a  MS«  of  the 


Vatican,  containing  a  coHcictKai  ai  \ 
from  Roman  history.    The  fim  is  i 
pronounced  aninst   ^Ua  by  the     tmrboks: 
Marcus  ^muius  Lepulna;    who  <as  is  we. 
known)  being  desirous,  at   the  cxpirauoa  <x 
his  year,  to  be  appointeo  a  second  Ume  eoossl, 
excited,  for  that  purpose,  a  civil  war,  and  na- 
dered  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Ii3.j 
The  second  oration,  which  is  thai  of  Lbc% 
Phili{^os,  is  an  invective  againat  the  treaaa- 
able  auempt  of  Lepidus,  and  was  calculaied .: 
rouse  the  people  from  the  apathy  with  wted 
they  beheld  proceedings  that  were  likely  fe 
terminate  in  the  total  subversioa  of  the  gsv^ 
emment.    The  third  harangue  was  deiiverBd 
by  the  tribune  Licinius;  it  was  an   eSon  d 
that  demagogue  to  depress  the   patrician  ui 
raise  the  tnbunitial  power,  for  which  poipw 
he  alternately  flatters  the  people  and  reviles  tk 
senate.    The  oration  of  xiiarcus  Coita  »  b- 
questionably  a  fine  one.    He  addressed  iiio  ihe 
people,  during  the  period  of  his  oonsalshifi,! 
order  to  calm  their  nunds,  and  allav  their  re- 
sentment at  the  bad  success  of  pabtic  a&n 
which,  without  any  blame  on  his  part,  had  h» 
ly,  in  many  respects,  been  coodacted  to  aa  » 
prosperous  issue.    Of  the  two  letters  whicfc  » 
extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to  the  seaaie, 
complaining,  in  very  strong  tenns^  of  the  deft- 
ciency  in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  k    l 
commanded  in  Spain  against  Senonos;  tk 
other  is  feigned  to  be  addressed  from  M^^>KrA.    I 
tes  to  Arsaces,  kln^  of  Parthia,  and  to  be  wr*'    ! 
ten  when  the  afiairs  of  the  former  monard 
were  proceeding  unsuccessfnlly.     It  exhum 
him,  nevertheless,  with  ^.tcbx  eloqaence  a^ 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  alliaaee 
against  the  Romans :  for  this  purpose,  it  places 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  that  unprincipled  po- 
licy, and  ambitious  desire  of  nniversal  tmojt 
— all  which  could  not,  without  this  device  cf  aa 
imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have  been  so  veU 
urged  by  a  national  historian.     It  conclode 
with  showing  the  extreme  danger  whidi  :k 
Parthians  would  incur  firom  the  hostility  of  tk 
Romans,  should  they  succeed  in  finalh^  subja- 
gating  Pontus  and  Armenia.    The  oo^  ockr 
fragment,  of  any  length,  is  the  description  cf  i 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  Metellus  qb 
his  return,  aAer  a  year's  absence,  to  his  govera- 
ment  of  Farther  Spain.  It  appears,  from  sev^ 
other  fragments  that  Sallust  had  introdoced,  (s 
occasion  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  a  geographicsl 
account  of  the  shores  and  countries  bordeHBf 
on  the  Euxine,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  eD»s 
into  a  topographical  description  of  Afiict  in 
bis  histoiy  of  the  Jugurthine  war.    This  ptit 
of  his  work  has  been  much  applauded  bf 
ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  llvelines; 
and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest  ta- 
thority,  by  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  oikr 
geographers.    Besides    his   historical  worte, 
there  exist  two  political  discourses^  coaceraiiv 
the  administration  of  the  govemmoot,  in  tk 
form  pf  letters  to  Julius  Caesar,  which  ha^ 
generally,  though  not  on  sufficient  groaadS) 
been  auributed  to  the  pen  of  Sallust.    The  kst 
editions  of  Sallust  are  those  of  Anthon,  Nev* 
York,  1836;  of  Haverkamp,  9  vols.  4to.  An^ 
1742 ;  and  of  Edinburgh,  lima  1756.    QW«<iZ. 
10,  c.  V-^8itia.  dt  Oram,  ta  Cas.-^MmftimL  \^ 
ep.  191.*-*-II.  A  nephew  of  the  hiBioiiin  I9 
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%rhoni  lie  was  adopted.  He  imitated  tKe  mod- 
eration of  Maecenas,  and  remained  satisfied 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he 
could  have  made  himself  powerfol  by  the  fa- 
vonni  of  Aagnstos  and  Tiberias.  He  was  yeir 
effeminate  and  luzorioos.    Horace  dedicated 

2,  od.  2,  to  him.    Tacit,  Ann,  1.— Pii».  34. 

III.  Socondns  Promotus,  a  native  of  Qaol^  rerj 
intimate  with  the  emperor  Jaliaa.  He  is  re^ 
markable  for  his  integritj  and  the  soundness  of 
his  counsels.  Julian  made  him  prefect  of  €hiul. 

There  is  also  another  SaUusl,  called  Se- 

eundus.  whom  some  have  improperly  confound- 
ed witQ  Promotus.  Secundus  was  also  one  of 
Julian's  favourites,  and  was  made  by  him  pre- 
fect of  the  East.  He  conciliated  the  good  graces 
of  the  Romans  by  the  purity  of  h»  monus,  his 
fondness  for  discipline,  and  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. AAer  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian, 
he  was  universally  named  by  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  succeea  to  the  imperial 
throoe ;  but  be  refused  this  ^reat  though  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  pleaded  mfirmities  of  bbdj 
and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this 
to  invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  tnat  he  was 
too  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

SiLONiNi,  a  celebrated  matron,  who  married 
the  emperor  (3allienus,aud  distinguished  herself 
by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  to  her 
clemency,  mildness  and  benevolence,  Rome  was 
indebted  some  time  for  her  peace  and  prosperity. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  in  some  of  his 
expeditions,  and  often  called  him  away  from 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  to  make  war  against 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  also  as- 
sassinated her  husband  and  family  about  the 
year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

SalonInus,  I.  a  son  of  Asinins  Pollio.  He 
received  his  name  ft'om  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
lona,  by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  be  is 
the  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and 
beautifully  anticipated. H.  P.  Licinius  Cor- 
nelius, a  son  of  Gallienus,  by  Salonina,sentmto 
Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war.  He 
remained  there  some  time,  till  the  usurper 
Postbumins  arose  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. Balonxnns  was  upon  this  delivered  up  to 
his  enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  10th  year  of 
his  age. 

Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th  centu- 
ry, of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  ISmo. 
Paris,  1684. 

Salvius,  a  flute-player  saluted  king  by  the 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the 
Romans. 

SamnItes.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sanchoniathon,  a  PhoBnician  historian,  bom 
at  Berytns,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre. 
He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan 
war^  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  his  country, 
a  histo^  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  amply 
treated  of  the  theolocnr  and  antiquities  of  Phe- 
nicia  and  the  neighDonring  places.  It  was 
compiled  from  the  various  records  found  in 
cities,  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among  the  ancients. 
This  history  was  tianalated  into  CHreekby  Phik), 


a  native  of  Byblus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  fragments  of 
this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  them  to  be  spurious,  while  others 
contend  that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

Sandrocottus,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  origin. 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  befin- 
ning  of  nis  greamess  *,  the  conqueror  ordered  nim 
to  be  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled  away,  and  at 
last  dropped  down  overwhelmed  with  fatisue. 
As  he  sl^  on  the  ground,  a  lion  came  to  him 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  face.  This 
uncommon  tameness  of  the  animal  appeared  su- 
pernatural to  Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  am- 
Dition.  He  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  Seleucus.    Justin.  15,  c.  4. 

Sanntrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He 
compased  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae.    Athens.  9. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Artaxe^-xes  about  the  238th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  ana  ambitious. 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  domin- 
ions by  conouest ;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome  seemed  favourable  to  his 
views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  he  might  have 
become  master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had 
not  stopped  his  progress.  If  Gordian  attempted 
to  repel  him.  his  efforts  were  weak,  and  Philip, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Va- 
lerian, who  was  afterwards  invested  with  the 
purple,  marched  asainst  the  Persian  monarch, 
out  ne  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ode- 
natus no  sooner  beard  that  the  Roman  emperor 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  he 
attemptea  to  release  him  by  force  oi  arms.  The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat, 
was  assassinated  by  bis  subjects,  A.  D.  273, 
afler  a  reign  of  32  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  called  Uormisdas.    Marcetlin.  &c. 

The  2d  of  that  name  succeeded  his  father 

Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was 
as  great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name ; 
and  by  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to 
add  the  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
to  his  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  tne  Ro> 
man  emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  peirhaps 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  if 
he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor ; 
but  the  monarch,  always  restless  andindefatiga- 
ble,  renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and^ 
defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A. 
D.  306,  afler  a  reign  of  70  years,  in  which  he 
had  oflen  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  He  was 
succeeded  hy  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  the  third,  a  prince  who  died  afler  a  rei^ 
of  five  years,  A.  D.  389,  in  the  age  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great.  MarceUin.  Ac. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beautj^, 
her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  disposi- 
tion, was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about 
600  years  before  Christ.  Her  father's  name, 
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oFi  according  to  others,  Symon,  or  Semus,  or 
Etarchus,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Cleu. 
She  conceived  snch  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a 
youth  of  Mitylene,  that  upon  his  reflisal  to 
gratify  her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  from  mount  Lencas.  She  had  composed 
nine  books  in  Ijric  verses,  besides  epigrams, 
elegies,  dec.  Or  all  these  compositions  nothing 
now  remains  but  two  fragments.  Her  com- 
positions were  all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped  their  monev  with  her 
image.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  been  called 
after  her  name.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15.  TVist.  3.  v. 
dGb.—Horat.  3,  Od.  IZ.-^Herodot.  3,  c.  135.— 
SUU.  5.  Sylv.  3,  V.  155.— JSZiaii.  K  B.  12,  c." 
18and39.— PZiii.23,c.8. 

Sardanapalus,  the  40th  and  last  kine  of  As- 
syria, celebrated  for  bis  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness. His  effeminacy  irritated  his  officers  j 
Bolesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against  him, 
and  coUectea  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
him.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  suc- 
cessive battles,  but  at  last  Sardanapalus  was 
beaten  and  besieged  in  the  citv  of  Winus  for 
two  years.  When  he  despaired,  of  success,  he 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  treasures ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators. This  famous  event  happened  6.  C. 
830,  according  to  Eusebius;  thou^  Justin  and 
others,  with  less  probability,  place  it  80  years 
earlier.  Sardanapalus  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Herodtft,  3,  c.  WO.-'Diod.  2,—Stirab. 
14.— Otc.  Tusc.  5,  c.  35. 

Sarpedon.     VU.  Part  III. 

Satornalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn  ; 
celebrated  the  16th  or  the  17th,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  18th  of  December.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilia^  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while  others  sup- 
port that  Janus  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude 
to  Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  learned  agricul- 
ture. Others  suppose  that  they  were  first  cele- 
brated in  the  year  of  Rome  357,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Latins  bj  the  dictator  of 
Posthumius.  The  Saturnalia  were  originally 
celebrated  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  the 
solemnity  continued  for  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for 
7  days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
the  liberty  which  universally  prevailed.  The 
slaves  were  permitted  to  ridicule  their  masters, 
and  to  speak  with  freedom  upon  every  subject. 
It  was  usual  for  friends  to  make  presents  one 
to  another.  In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made 
their  offerings  with  their  heads  uncovered,  a 
custom  which  was  never  observed  at  other 
festivals.  Senec.  ep.  IB.^Cato.  de  R.  R.  57.— 
SueUm.  in  Vesp.  19.— Cic.  ad  Attic,  5,  ep.  30. 

SaturnInus,  (P.  Sempronius,)  I.  a  general  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  \sj  his 
troops.  His  integrity,  his  complajsance  and 
afiability,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the 
people ;  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 

Erovoked  his  soldiers,  whowantonlv  murdered 
im  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  363. 

II.  Sextius  Jimius,  a  Gaul,  intimate  with  Aure- 
The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not 
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only  for  his  private  viitaei,  bm  for  his  ibOitni 
as  a  ^eraL  He  was  saluted  emperor  atAk& 
andria,  and  compelled  by  the  dajnoroat  anny 
to  accept  of  the  punle.  Probus,  who  wis  thai 
emperor,  marched  his  forces  a^inst  him,  ud 
besieged  him  in  Apamea,  where  he  dcstnjed 
himself  when  unaole  to  make  head  against  his 

powerAil  adversary. UI.  Apraleios,  a  tti- 

Dane  of  the  people,who  raised  a  seoition  ttRmte, 
intimidatea  the  senate,  and  tyrannised  for  three 
years.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he  seii* 
ed  the  capitol,  but  being  induced  bv  the  liopes 
of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself  amidst  (be 
people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to  nieces,  flii 
sedition  has  received  the  name  otAfpMua 

in  the  Roman  annals.    Ftor. Iv.  Lacins, 

a  seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the  onra- 
sion  of  Marius.  He  was  at  last  pot  to  dinih 
on  account  of  his  tumultuous  di^tosition.  PbiL 

in  Mdrio.-^Flor.  5.  c.  16. V.  Pompeiiis,B 

writer  in  the  rei|[n  of  Trajan.  He  w«s  greadr 
esteemed  by  Plinv,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
great  warmth  ana  approbation  as  an  historiifi, 
a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  alwavs  coDSQlied 
the  opinion  of  Satuminus  before  Se  paUished 
his  compositions. 

Sattrus,  I.  a  Rhodisn,  sent  by  bis  countiy- 
men  to  Rome,  when  Eumenes  had  accused  some 
of  the  allies  of  intentions  to  fhvour  the  inleiest 

of  Macedonia  against  the  republic 11.  A 

peripatetic    philo6q>her  and   historian,  vha 

flourished  B.  C.  148. III.  A  tynuit  of  Heia- 

clea,  346  B.  C. IV.  An  architect  who,  to- 
gether with  Petus,  is  said  to  have  planned  ud 
built  the  celebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,and  which 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
honour  of  erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  others. 

SaxSneb.     rid.  Part  I. 

ScANTiLLA,  the  wife  of  Didius  Julianas,  b 
was  by  her  aidvice  that  her  husband  booghi  (he 
empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death 
of  Pertinax. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  defeoded 
the  town  against  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  Waen  he  saw  that  all  his  efforts  vere 
useless  against  the  Roman  general,  he  dt^xoftA 
himself.     Cos.  BelL  H  33. 

ScATiNiA  Lex  de  pudidHa^  by  C.  Scatinias 
Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  soch 
as  prostituted  themselves  to  aoy  unuataral  ser- 
vice. The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine,  but 
it  was  afterwards  made  a  capitiil  crime  npder 
Augustus.  It  is  sometimes  called  8ca'^^^ 
from  a  certain  Scamiinius  upon  whom  it  vtf 
first  executed. 

ScAnRiT8„I.(M.  iBmilius,)  a  Roman  codsqI, 
who  distinguished  himself  py  his  eloquence  ii 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain  in  the 
capacity  of  commander.  He  was  sent  again* 
Jogurtba,  and  some  time  after  accused  of  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Nnmidian 
prince.  Scaurus  conquered  the  Ligurians,  and 
in  his  censorHhip  he  built  the  Milvian  bridfe 
at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  road,  whick 
from  him  was  called  the  iEmilian.  He  v« 
originally  very  poor.  He  wrote  some  bootoj 
and  among  these  a  history  of  his  own  life,  aU 
now  lost.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  Bude 
hinwself  known  by  the  large  theatre  he  \m 
during  his  edileship.  Scaurus  married  Mnit* 
CU.in  Sntf.— raJ.iliM:.4,c4.— PiMfcHc- 
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7, 1.  96|  c  9.~*Il.  A  Roman  of  consular  dig- 
ni^^.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  tbe  son 
of  Scaoriis  beluived  with  great  cowardice,  upon 
which  the  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to 
appear  again  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  se- 
verity of  this  command  renderedyoong  Scauros 
melancholy,  and  he  plunged  a  sword  into  his 
own.  heart,  to  free  himself  from  farther  igno- 
miny.  m.  Aurelius,  a  Roman  consul  taken 

Srisoner  by  Ihe  Ghiuls.    He  was  pnt  to  a  cruel 
eath  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  which  was 

universally  deemed  unconc^uerable. IV.  M. 

iEmilius,  a  man  in  the  leign  of  Tiberius,  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  Livia,  and  put  to  death. 
He  was  an  eloouent  orator,  but  very  lascivious 

and  debauched  in  his  morals. V.  Teren- 

tius,  a  Xjatin  grammarian.  He  had  been  precep- 
tor to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A.  CfeUius,  11,  c.  Id. 
SciPiADje,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Scipios, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  AfrioMiMS,  tram 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.     Virg,  JSn,  v.  843. 

SciPio,  a  celebrated  lamily  at  Rome,  who  ob- 
tained the  greatest  honours  m  the  republic. 
The  name  seenis  to  be  derived  from  scifio^ 
which  signifies  a  sticky  because  one  of  the  fami- 
ly had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had  been 
to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most  illustrious 
were — I.  P^  Com.  a  man  made  master  of  horse 

by  CamiUus,  &c. ^U.  A  Roman  dictator. 

III.  L.  Cornel,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  454, 

who  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterxa. 

IV.  Another  consul,  A.  U.  C.  493. ^V. 

Cn.  surnamed  Asina,  was  consul  A.  IT.  C.  493. 
and  498.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consul- 
ship in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
following  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in 
Sardinia.  He  also  took  900  of  the  enemv's 
ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormum  in  Sicily.   He 

was  father  to  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio. 

VI.  Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to 
oppose  Annibal ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempted, 
by  his  quicK  marches  and  secret  evolutions,  to 
stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by  An- 
nibal near  the  Ticinus,  where  bus  son  saved  his 
life.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  he 
obtained  some  memorable  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
.try.  His  brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme 
command  with  him,  but  their  great  confidence 
proved  their  rain.  They  separated  their  armies, 
and  soon  after  Publius  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  two  Asdrabals  and  Mago,  who  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies.  The  forces 
of  Publius  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals.  Tho  Ro- 
mans were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  commander 
was  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  sooner  had 
the  enemy  obtained  this  victory  than  they  im- 
mediately marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,  whom 
the  revolt  of  30,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened 
and  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was  already 
apprized  of  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  emi- 
Jience,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  all 
sides.  After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was 
left  among  the  slain,  or.  according  to  some,  he 
iled  into  a  tower,  where  ne  was  burnt  with  some 
of  his  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Iao, 
Part  II.— 4  P 


3,  c.  8,  &c. VIL  Publius  Cornelius,  sur- 
named Africamm^  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio, 
who  was  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
saved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cannas 
which  proved  so  iktal  to  the  Roman  arms,  in- 
stead of  disheartening  Scipio.  raised  his  ex- 
pectations, and  he  no  sooner  neard  that  some 
of  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  abandon 
Italy,  ancf  to  fly  from  the  insolence  of  the  con- 
I  oueror,  than  with  sword  in  hand  he  obliged 
j  them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  ana  to 
put  to  immediate  death  the  first  man  who  at- 
tempted to  retire  from  his  country.  In  bis  dlst 
year  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable 
office,  which  wasnever  given  but  to  such  as  had 
reached  their  97th  year.  Some  time  after,  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Pub- 
lius and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  slaughtered, 
and  immediately  young  Scipio  was  appointed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of 
the  r^ublic.  It  was  soon  known  how  able  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  the  various 
nations  of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four 
years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished  from 
that  nart  of  the  continent,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince oecame  tributary  to  Rome;  new  Carthage 
submitted  in  one  day.  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the  continual 
alarms  of  Annibal.  who  was  at  their  gates. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  en- 
counter AnniDal  in  Ituy ;  but  Scipio  opposed 
the  measures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if 
Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  must  be  con- 
quered in  Africa.  These  bold>  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  a^e^  and  experience  of  the  great 
Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  conduct 
the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With  the 
dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage. 
Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conquests  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain;  the  Carthaginian 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty 
Asdrnbal  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and 
his  troops  totally  defeated.  These  repeated 
losses  alarmed  Carthage ;  Annibal,  who  was 
victorious  at  the  gates  of  Romcj  was  insUintly 
recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  and 
the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  met  each 
other  in  the  field.  This  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama.  About  20,000  Carthagi- 
nians were  slain,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  203.  Only  200  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.  The  battle  was  decisive ; 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio 
granted  on  the  most  severe  and  humiliatmg 
terms.  The  conqueror,  after  this  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Africwms, 
He  offended  the  populace,  however,  in  wishing 
to  distinguish  the  senators  fVom  the  rest  of  the 
people  at  the  piMic  exhibitions ;  and  when  he 
canvassed  for  the  consulship  for  two  of  bis 
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frienik,  he  had  the  moitificalion  to  tee  his  m^\ 
plicfttioB  slighted.  He  retired  from  Rome,  no  \ 
longer  to  be  spectator  of  the  ingratitnde  of  j 
his  coamiymen }  and  in  the  ca|Hicity  of  lien- ' 
tenant  he  aecompanied  his  brother  against  An- 
tiochns,  king  of  Syria.  In  this  expedition  his 
ams  were  attended  with  nsnal  success,  and , 
the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to  the  conditions 
which  the  conquerors  dictated.  At  his  return 
to  Rome,  Africanus  found  Uie  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  unabated.  Gato,  his  inveterate 
rlvaJ,  raised  seditions  against  him  and  the  Pe- ' 
tilii,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the  ' 
conqueror  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  prov- ' 
inces  of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  manner.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- ' 
swer  10  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators;  the 
first  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  different  i 
charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on  the 
■econd  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  interrupt- 
ed his  judges,  and  exclaimed,  TVibunes  and 
feUoMheiUzens,  9%  tkis  day,  this  very  day,  did 
1  eanawer  Anmbal  o/nd  tke  CartMagimans :  arme, 
therefore,  tnUiiM,  Homansi  letusgoto  tke  cofi- 
tot,  omd  there  retmrn  owr  thanks  to  tke  mmortdl 
goiU  for  the  victories  which  have  attertded  our 
anas.  These  words  had  the  desired  effect ;  all 
the  assembly  followed  Scipio,  and  the  tribunes 
were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet 
when  this  memorable  day  was  past,  Africanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appiiar;  but  he 
had  retired  to  his  countjy-house  at  Litemnm. 
The  accusation,  however,  was  stopped  when 
one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished  for 
his  malevolence  against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend 
him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  re- 
flected the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  peo- 
ple that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  should  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
amoition.  Some  time  after,  Scipio  diM  in  the 
ijace  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  48lh  year  of  his  age ;  and  so 
nreat  an  aversion  did  he  express,  as  he  expired, 
for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  senators,  fhat  he  ordered  his 
bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  They  were 
accordingly  inhnmated  at  litemum,  where  his 
wife  JEmilia,the  daughter  of  Paulus  ^milius, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Caimae,  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  his  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  Ignnius,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his  re- 
tirement. If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  life- 
time of  the  honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
coooueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when 
dead.  The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with 
reverence ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Africanus  was  regarded  in  the 
following  age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  inno- 
cence, courage,  and  liberality.  As  a  general,  the 
hmt  and  the  greatness  of  his  conquests  explain 
his  character ;  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal 
declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhus 
king  of  Epirus ;  and  when  Scipio  asked  him 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  he  had  conooered 
him,  the  Carthaginian  general  answered.  If  I 
had  conquered  you,  Scipio,  1  would  call  mff'self 
greater  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius  and  the  aUnf 
of  the  ThrenHnes.  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  recorded  that 
he  refused  to  see  a  beautiftil  princess  that  had 
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fidlcQ  into  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  Kew 
Caithage ;  and  thai  he  not  onlyreatored  hum- 
violate  10  her  paFenta,  bat  also  added  imnwiwp 
presents  for  the  person  to  whom  she  was  bccnxfa- 
ed.  It  wasto  the  artful  complaisaiice  of  Africa, 
nus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alliance  viti 
Masinissa,  king  of  Nnmidia,  and  also  thai  witk 
King  Syphax.  The  friendship  of  Scipio  sod 
LebIius  IS  weU  known.   Pot^.  i.—PhsL'-FU. 

2,  c.  ^.-^Cic  in  BruL  Ac. — ESuUop. IL  la- 

cius  Cornelius,  sumamed  AsiaticmSy  acooa^ 
nied  hia  brother  Africanus  in  his  expedJUGBsk 
^ain  and  Africa.  He  was  rewarded  wUk  ik 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  5G3,  for  his  services  toik 
state,  and  he  was  empowered  to  attack  Abw- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared  wv 
against  the  Romans.  Lucios  was  aceoiapaajed 
in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Afncaaas;  aid 
by  his  own  valour,  and  the  adTioe  of  the  oa- 
quenfts  of  Annibal,  he  routed  the  enemy  ia  a 
battle  near  the  city  of  Sardis.  Peace  wassooa 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  AntiocfaB, 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  home,  oUaiaed 
a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  Be 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  prospenty 
Cato,  after  the  death  c«  Africanus,  tnmed  hb 
fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Petilii,  k& 
devoted  favourites,  presented  a  petition  10  tke 
people,  in  which  they  prayed  that  an  inoiiiv 
might  be  made  to  know  w  nat  money  had  heca 
received  from  Antiochus  and  his  allies.  The 
petition  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiitiev 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  Tercntius  Co- 
leo,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created  pneior. 
The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  tke 
family  of  the  Scipios,  soon  found  Asiaticus,  vid 
his  two  lieutenants,  and  his  qnoeator,  guiltf  of 
having  received,  the  first  6000  pomMu  wa|;li 
of  gold  and  480  pounds  weight  ofaU  ver,  and  tke 
others  nearly  an  equal  sum,  from  the  moaafek 
against  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
they  were  enjoined  to  make  war.  Immediaftdr 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  lar^  fines ;  b» 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  dectered 
that  he  had  accounted  to  the  public  for  all  ike 
money  that  he  had  brought  from  Asn,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  innocent  For  this  obsti- 
nacy he  was  dra^fged  to  prison,  bat  his  coosi 
Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  people,  aad 
the  preeftor  Instantly  ordered  the  goods  of  tke 
prisoner  to  be  seized  and  ccmfiscated.  Tk 
sentence  was  executed,  but  the  eflects  of  S 
were  insufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  and  it  w; 
greatest  justification  of  his  innocence,  (kit 
whatever  was  found  in  his  house  had  never  beta 
in  the  possession  of  Antiochus  or  his  sukjeet^ 
This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate  him,  ke 
was  reduced  to  noverly,  and  refused  lo  aceqf 
the  ofiers  of  his  friends  and  of  his  clients.  Soaie 
time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  di9- 
putesbetween  Eumenes  and  Selencus^  and  at  kis 
return ,  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  seveii? 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such  «d- 
common  liberality,  that  Asiaticus  was  enabled 
to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victoiy  0^ 
Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days,  at  his  ova 
expense.  lAv.  38,  c.  65,  Ac^-Buirap.  4. — 
m.  Nasica,  was  son  of  Cnens  Scipio  and  oc^ 
in  to  Scipio  Africanus..  He  was  refused  ite 
consulship,  though  supported  by  the  infe«* 
and  the  flime  of  the  conqueror  of  Anam 
Afterwards,  having  obtained  it,  he  coDqaem 
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llie  Boil,  and  gained  a  trinmph.  He  was  also 
svicceaBful  io  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
bronghr  to  Itome  from  Phryna.the  Roman  sen^ 
ate  ^legated  one  of  their  body,  who  wad  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to 
go  and  meet  the  goddess  in-  the  haiboor  of  Ostia. 
Nisica  was  the  object  of  their  choice.  He  dis- 
tinguished himsdf  by  the  active  part  he  took  in 
confuting  the  accusations  laid  against  the  two 
Scipios,  AfHcanns  and  Asiaticus.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  enmity  against  the  Gracchi, 
to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.    PaUrc,  2,  e. 

1,  Ac^-Flor.  «,  c.  15.— lAv.  39,  c  14.  Ac. 

ly.  Publ.  JBmilianus,  son  of  Paulas,  the  con- 
queror of  Perseus,  wns  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.,  He  receired  the  same  sur- 
name as  his  grandfather,  and  was  called  ii/ri- 
cawiis  the  younger  J  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  Cartnage.  JBmilianus  first  iq>peared  in 
the  Roman  armies  under  his  lather,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  as  a  legionary  tri- 
bune in  the  Spanish,  provinces.  He  passea  into 
Africa  to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  ^ing 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  the 
spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians,and  which  soon  produced  the  third  Punic 
war.  Some  time  after  Amllianus  was  made 
edile,  and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under 
the  age  required  for  that  important  office.  The 
surname  which  he  had  received  from  his  grand- 
father he  was  doomed  lawftilly  to  claim  as  his 
own.  He  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  with 
Carthage,  and  as  he  was  permitted  by  the  senate 
to  choose  his  colleague,  he  took  with  him  his 
friend  Ltelius,  whose  father  of  the  same  name 
had  formeily  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
the  victories  of  the  first  Africanus.  The  siege 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Romans  were  not  continaed  with 
vifiTonr.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  tne  enemy  than  every  communica- 
tion with  the  land  was  cut  ofi*;  and,  that  they 
misrht  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  stu- 
pendous mole  was  thrown  across  the  harbt)ur 
with  immense  labour  and  expense.  All  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  a^,  or 
5ex,  employed  themselves  without  cessation  to 
d  is7  anotner  harbour,  and  to  build  and  eouip  ano- 
ther fleet  In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  tne  vigil- 
ance and  activity  of  JEmilianos,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  to  .see  another  harbour  formed, 
and  50  galleys  suddenly  issninjs;  under  sail, 
ready  for  the  engagement  This  unexpected 
fleet,  by  immediatel3r  attacking  the  Roman 
ships,  might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the 
delay  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  £ital  to  their 
caose,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  possession 
«f  a  small  eminence  in  the  haibonr,  and  by  his 
snbseq  ueni  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
he  made  his  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  sur- 
render of  about  50,000  men  was  fisllowed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  submission 
of  Carthage,  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city  was 
set  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  obliged  to 
demolish  its  very  walls  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melan- 
eholy  ana  tragical  seene ;  and  in  bewailing  the 


miaerios  of  GaillMige,  he  expreased  his  fears  lest 
Ronifly  in  her  turn,  in  some  flitare  age,  should 
exhibit  such  a  dreadftil  conflagration.  The  re- 
turn of  .£milianus  to  Rome  was  that  of  another 
conqueror  of  Annibal  j  and,  like  him,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  triumjA,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Afrieawus,  He  was 
choaen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
car;'ied  on  without  aucceas  against  Numantia. 
The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that 
of  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Carthage  obtained  the  victory  only  when  the  ene* 
mies  had  .been  consamed  by  famine  or  by  self* 
destruction,  B.  C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in 
Spain,  iSmilianus  was  honoured  with  a  second 
triumph,  and  with  the  surname  of  NumaiUiafia. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the 

ale  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  hja 
ler-in-law  Qracchus,  was  lawful,  Soipio 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and 
was  received  with  hisses.  His  firmness,  now- 
ever,  silenced  the  mormurs  of  the  assembly^ 
and  some  time  after  he  retired  from  the  clam- 
ours of  Rome  to  Cai^  where,  with  his  fViend 
Lalius,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  lime  in  inno- 
cent pleasures  and  amusements.  Thouj^h  fond 
of  retirement  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often 
interested  himself  in  the  afbirs  of  the  state.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  whoi  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law, 
and  declared  himself  the  natron  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  of^  Italy.  This  active 
part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pleasure  by  the 
friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  onlv  the  senate, 
but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins,  ana  neighbour* 
ing  states,  conducted  their  illustrious  fhend 
and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  also  the 
universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be  quiets 
ed  by  the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be 
on  the  morrow  conferred  upon  hiuL  In  this, 
however,  the  expectations  of  Rome  were  fVos- 
trated,  Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world ;  and  those  who  in- 
quired  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death  per- 
ceived violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded 
that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  12a  This 
assassination,  as  it  was  then  generall>;  beUeved, 
was  committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius  Car- 
bo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccus^  who 
supported  the  Sempronian  law^  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced the  murderers  into  his  room.  No  inqui- 
ries were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death; 
Gracchus  wasthe  fhvourite  of  the  mob,  and  the 
only  atonement  which  the  populace  made  for 
the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his  ftineral. 
and  to  show  their  concern  by  their  cries  and 
loud  lamentations.  JSmilianus,  like  his  grand- 
father, was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  from 
the  flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
tions, written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic  authors.  - 
In  the  midst  of  his  mameas  he  died  poor,  and 
his  nephew,  CL  B^bius  Bfaximus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty4wo 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
g:old.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  the  greatest  commendatims: 
and,  indeed,  no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon  his  character,  private  as  wdl  as  paUic^ 
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difiD  tbe  words  of  his  rival  MeteDos,  who  told 
his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Sdpio,  to  go  and  attend 
Uie  foneiml  of  tlie  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome.  lAv,  44,  dec— Ot^.  4« 
Afi«et    OroL  in  Brut.  ^.—PeM.—Afpiam, 

—FtUerc.  1,  c  19,  Ac.— Fl^. V.  A  son  of 

tlw  first  AfHcanns,  taken  captive  by  Antioehns, 
king  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father  without 
•  ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  yoongiEmil- 
ianos,  the  son  of  Panlns  iElmilio&  iHio  was 
afterwards  snmamed  Afhcanns.  Like  his  fiir 
ther  Seipio,  he  distingtnshed  himself  by  his 
ibndness  for  literature  and  his  valonr  in  the 
Roman  armies. VI.  Metellos,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompey,  appointed  conmiander  in  Bla^ 
cedonia.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Aftrica  with 
Cato.    He  was  defeated  by  Caesar  at  Thapsns. 

Ptv<. ^VIT.  Sa]ntio,a  mean  person  in  Caesar's 

army  in  Africa.  The  ceneral  appointed  him 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  riaicnle  him,  or 
because  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  de- 
clared that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious 
in  Africa.  PUd. VIII.  L.  Cornelius,  a  con- 
sul who  opposed  Sylla.  He  was  at  last  deserted 
by  hM  army  and  proscribed. 

ScoPAs,  1.  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  fiphe- 
SOS,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mansolenm  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  hos- 
band.  One  of  his  statues  of  Venus  was  amone 
the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  adorned. 
Scopes  lived  aboot  430  years  before  Christ. 

Poius.  1,  c.  43,  Ac. HoriU'.  4,  Od.  a—  Virg. 

9,  c.  9.— Ptt«.  34,  c.  a  I.  36,  c.  6. IL  An 

.Stolian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  against  his 
enemies  Antiochas  and  his  ^les.  He  after- 
wards conspired  against  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  was  put  to  death,  B.  C.  196. 
ScoRDisa,  and  Sooanscfi.  Vid.  Part  III. 
ScRiBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Seribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  alter  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  b^  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated that  Augustas  might  many  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    8%tUm.  in  Ang.  ®. 

ScTLAx,  a  geographer  and  mathematician  of 
Oaria,  in  the  age  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
about  550  vears  before  Christ.  He  was  com- 
missioned Dy  Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  after  a  journey  of  30  months  he  visited 
Egypt.  Some  soppose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
invented  geograpnical  tables.  Tbe  latest  edition 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  is  that  of  Gronovius, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  l^n.^Oerodot.  4,  c.  U.—Strab. 

ScvLLis  and  Dipobnitb,  statuaries  of  Crete, 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  be  sons  and  pupils  of  Daedalus,  and 
they  established  a  school  at  Sicyon,  where  they 
tanght  the  principles  of  their  professton.  Paui, 
^Plin.  36,  c.  4. 

ScTLfrRTO,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  he  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks 
tied  together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  con- 
vinced them  that  when  altogether  firmly  united 
their  power  would  be  insuperable,  but  if  ever 
disunited,  they  would  fan  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies.    PhU.de  garr, 

SKiimrs,  Mum,  a  native  of  Vuteinum  in 
Tnseany,  whodisfinguished  himself  in  the  court 
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of  Tiheriw.    His  ftifaer^  Ban  wu  9am 
Strabo,  a  Roman  kmfht,  oommander  of  die 
pnsiorian  guards.    His  nother  was  desceaM 
irom  the  Jimian  ftmily.    Sqanos  iint  guud 
the  favour  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  graadnn  of  An- 
gusnas,  but  afterwards  he  aitachM|  himsetf « 
Uic  interest  and  the  viewsof  Tiberias,  who iki 
saton  tbe  imperiai  throne.  The  emperor,  vbik 
he  distrusted  others,  eoaamuiicated  his  firetta 
secrets  to  his  fawning  iavoorite.    Seyajs  m- 
proved  his  confidence,  and  when  he  had  fout 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tibeiios,  k 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  favonhie  oiiit 
soldiers  and  of  the  senate.    As  GommiDdex  a 
the  praetorian  guards  he  was  the  second  mu  a 
Rome,  and  in  that  important  office  be  mideB 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloni 
His  arabiliiy  and  condescension  gaioed  Iub 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  i^ 
pointing  his  own  favourites  and  adhem:s  u 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  offieers  ui 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  lob 
interest    The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  iff 
well  known ;  yet  to  advance  with  more  socok 
he  attenq)led  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  sot 
tors,    in  this  he  met  with  no  opposition.  A 
man  who  had  the  dispoaal  of  places  of  hceoir 
and  dignity,  and  who  had  the  oonmiiid  d  ik 
public  money,  cannot  but  be  a  favoaiitea 
those  who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance.  li  J 
even  said  that  Sqanns  gained  to  his  Tim  w 
the  wives  of  the  senators  by  a  private  anl  do^ 
secret  promise  of  nmrriage  to  each  of  ika 
whenever  he  had  made  himself  independtf 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.    Yet,  however  socre» 
ftil  with  the  best  and  noblest  families  iii  ^ 
empire,  9<ijanus  had  to  combat  numben  in  ^ 
house  of  the  emperor;  but  these  seeming  oltt- 
des  were  soon  removed.    All  the  children  w 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacriiic«dn)iK 
ambition  of  the  fiivourite  under  varioDs  pR- 
tences ;  and  Drusas,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  bf 
striking  Sejanus.  made  his  destraction  sore 
and  inevitable.    Livia,  the  wife  of  Drosas,  v« 
gained  by  Sejanus,  and,  though  the  mother  a 
many  children,  she  was  prevaued  upon  to  ise^ 
her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  husband, «» 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  DrDSOswi^ 
dead.    No  sooner  Was  Dmsus  poisoned,  tbtf 
Sejanus  openly  declared  his  wish  to  marrr  u 
.i— -..'fi-    ^  -  —    Tiberi»; 


janus  bold  and  determined.  He  nds  m(^  ^ 
gent  in  hia  demands;  and  when  he  coaM  g 
gain  the  eonsent  of  the  empercM',  he  peRiOKW 
him  to  retire  to  solirade ftom thenoise ofRt* 
and  the  troubles  of  the  government  Tikhi^ 
naturally  fcaid  of  ease  and  Inxaiy,  Ticwed  w 
his  representations,  and  retired  to  Csb^^ 
leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  eoi^ 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  fc^|^ 
and  he  was  now  without  a  master.  P^J'r 
and  moderation  might  bav*  made  hhn  vmv'J 
wished  to  be,  but  he  oflended  the  whole^P 
when  he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  w>K 

and  Tiberius  only  the  dependant  prince  «  v 
island  of  Cipreee,  where  he  had  'c]>2^:  1. 
berius  was  upon  this  folly  convincea  onw* 
signs  of  Sejanus,  and  wien  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  his  fiivourite  hadhadtheme«>B^ 
aadandaciijtoridiontohiBibyiBtrodnM«<" 
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on  ih»  rngdi  tM  tfuperor  ordered  him  to  be 
aoeoMd  before  U^  sentie.  Bejanas  was  de- 
serted by  aU  bis  pretended  fhendsassoon  as  by 
fortuie)  tnd  tbe  flDan  who  aqriied  to  the  em* 
pire,  and  who  called  himaelf  the  fiiToiiritc  of  the 
people,  the  darling  oT  the  praetorian  guards. 
and  the  companieo  of  Tiberius,  was  seiied 
without  resistance}  and  the  same  day  strangled 
in  prison,  A.  D.  81.  His  remains  were  ex- 
posed to  the  farf  and  insolence  of  the  popolace, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations  were  involred  in 
his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  taerijiced  to  his  resenu 
ment  and  snspiciobB  all  those  who  were  even 
connected  with  Sejantts,  or  had  shared  his  fa- 
vonrs  and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  TaeU.  3, 
AtM.  Ac^Dio.  66.— A^.  mi  7\ft.' 

SEivsi,  On.  a  Roman  Who  had  a  fhmons  horse, 
ot  large  size  and  nncommon  beanty.  He  was 
pnt  to  death  by  Antony,  And  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horse, 
which  was  snpposed  to  oe  of  the  same  race  as 
the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroyed  by  Hercnles, 
and  which  was  called  Stjamu  e^iMtf,  became 
nnfortmiate,  and  hist  all  his  properQr,  with  every 
member  of  his  family.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
ille  homo  kabet  Stiaitimm  ejiHMa,  appUea  to  snch 
as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes.  Am.  Oe2- 
Hus,  3,  c.  9. 

Sons  SnuBo,  the  father  of  Sejanns,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guards. 

SELtNB,the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Sjrria, 

Sat  to  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
he  wasdangnter  ofPhyscoti,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Lathurus. 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  ana 
afterwards  by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  Oryphus.  At  the  death  of  Gryphus, 
she  had  married  Antiochus,  sumamedEosebes, 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenns,  b^  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  According  to  Apman,  she  first 
married  the  father,  and  aiiler  his  death,  his  son 
Cusebes.    Appian,  £yr.  &c. 

SjELEaciDA,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
narchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Svria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of 
the  Seleucidae  begins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  318,  and  ends  at  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The  order 
m  which  these  monarclis  reigned  is  shown  in 
the  account  of  Syria.     Vid.  Syria. 

Seleucus,  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  sumamed  NiaUor  or  Viciorious^ 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Babylon  as  his  province ;  but  his 
ambitious  views,  and  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Eumenes  as  he  passed  through  his  territories, 
rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  he  fled  for 
safety  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Ptolemv,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  re- 
cover Babylon,  which  Antigonus  had  seized  in 
his  absence,  and  he  increased  his  dominions  by 
the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  When  he  had 
strengthened  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucus 
imitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
against  Antigonus^  with  the  united  forces 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachns;  and 


afler  this  monarch  had  been  conquarad  aai 
slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  hia 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  boenme  - 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which  he 
ealled  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  and 
made  it  the  captal  of  his  dominioos.  He  also 
made  war  agamat  Demetrius  and  LysimacboBy 
though  he  J^d  originally  married  Stratonioe, 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived  in 
the  closest  friendship  with  the  latter.  Seleucus 
was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  servanta^ 
called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  favours.  According  to 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 
nowerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the 
Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der. His  benevolence  has  been  commended ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  not 
to  enslave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more 
happy.  He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in 
dinerent  parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled 
with  Greek  colonies,  whose  naticmal  industry, 
learning,  religion,  and  roirit,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  Greeks,  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  fh>m  their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
and  among  them  Were  those  of  Harmodius  ana 
Aristogiton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  SSOyeais 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  39d  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  as  he  was  gomg  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  ne  intended  to  finish  bis  da3rs 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where 
he  was  bom.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Soter.  JusHn.  13,  c  4,  1.  15,  c.  4, 1. 16,  c.  3, 
Ac.—PhU.  ti»  Dem.'-'Piin.  6,  c.  17.— Pans.  8, 

c.  51.— Joseph,  Ant.  12. The  Sd,  sumamed 

CalUnicus,  succeeded  his  fhther  Antiochus 
Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  his  fieet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent 
storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by 
his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  l^ 
Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made  himself  powerful 
by  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  house 
of  the  Seleucidae,  between  the  two  brothers, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  and  after  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  296,  after  a  reign  of 
20  years.  Seleucus  had  received  the  surname 
oiPogon,  fVopi  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  C^ 
linicuSy  ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortu- 
nate reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridates  King 
of  Pontus.   Strab.  16.— Jiu^n.  27.— Aman.  de 

Syr. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Seleucus 

2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Cerawms^  by  antiphrasis,  a.s  he  was 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  B.  C.  2M,  and  his  brother 
Antiochus,  though  only  15  years  old,  ascended 
the  throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebrated 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  A^ppia/n, 

^The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 

the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Svria.  He  was  sur- 

nanwd  PkUopaior^  or,  accoroing  to  Josephus, 

Settr,    His  empire  had  been  weakened  by  the 
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when  lie  bectme  monareh,  and  the 
yearly  tribme  of  a  thousand  talento  to  these 
▼ktorioiis  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
poiwer  and  conse9nence  among  nations.  Selea- 


poiaoDecf  after  a  reicn  of  12  years,  B. 
C.  17&  Uis  son  Demctrins  Dad  been  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  receive  his  edncation,  and  he 
became  a  prince  of  great  abilities.  Strab.  16.— 

Jiuiin.  ^-—Afffrian The  5th,  sacceeded  his 

father  Demetnos  Nicator  on  the  ihrone  of 
Syria,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  pat 
to  deaith  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  bjr  Cleo- 
natra,  his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
ira^Mind  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  many  histc^ans  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian 

monarchs. The  6th,  one  of  the  Selencidae, 

son  of  Antiochns  Oryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cyzicenns,  who  wuthed  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  ban- 
ished from  his  kinadom  by  Antiochns  Pins,  son 
of  Cyzicenus,  and  led  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93. 

Aspian.^J^sep^. A    prince    of  Syria    to 

whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of 
which  they  bad  robbed  Auletes.  Selencus  ac- 
cepted it,  but  be  soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and 
received  the  surname  of  CybiotacUs^  Soul- 
liim,  for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was  at 
last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried.   ^ 

SEMiaAMis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ni- 
nus,  found  her  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own 
child.  Semiraifiis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Menones,  the  governor  of  Niniveh,  and  accom- 

Eanied  hun  to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by 
er  advice  and  prudent  directions,  she  hastened 
the  king's  operations  and  took  the  city.  These 
eminent  services,  but  chiefly  her  uncommon 
beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch 
asked  her  of  her  husband,  and  offered  him 
instead,  his  daughter  Sosana;  but  Menones, 
who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  reftised,  and 
and  when  Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entrea- 
ties, he  hung  himself.  No  sooner  was  Me- 
nones dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  and  sole  emperesa  of  Assy  ria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent ;  Se- 
roirarout  put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
herself  un  the  throne;  and  when  she  had  no 
enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  repair 
the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her  means, 
Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  part 
of  her  dominions,  and  left  every  where  im- 
mortal monuments  of  her  greamess  and  be- 
nevolence. To  render  the  roads  passable  and 
communications  easy,  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  filled  up  valleys ;  and  water  was  conveyed 
at  a  inreat  expense,  by  large  and  convenient 
aqueducts,  to  barren  deserts  and  unfVuitful 
plains.  She  was  not  less  distini^ished  as  a  war- 
rior; many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
conquered;  and  when  Semiramis  was  once 
told,  asshe  was  dressing  her  hair,  that  Babylon 
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had  revolted,  she  left  her  toOetiritli^ 
tion,  and.  thouch  only  half  dresBedT  she  re- 
fused to  have  the  neat  of  her  head  ndoned 
before  the  sedition  was  quelled  and  traaqnillMPf 
re-established.    Bendramia  has  been  accoaedctf 
licentiousness,    and  some  amJmrs  have  ak- 
served,  that  she  regolariy  called  tlie  straagoi 
and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to  lier  arms,  wot 
afterwards  put  them  to  death  that  they  ni«k 
not  be  Uving  witnessesof  her  inooDliiienoe.  fler 
passion  for  her  son  was  also  wmataial,  sad  t 
was  this  criminal  propensity  which  indoeed 
Ninvas  to  destroy  nis  mother  with  his  on 
hands.   Some  say  thatSemiramis  was  chai^ 
into  a  dove  after  death,  and  received  immorai 
honours  in  Assyria.    It  is  sappoaed  thax  s^ 
lived  about  1966  years  before  the  Christian  en, 
and  that  she  died  in  the  CSd  year  of  her  a^c 
and  the  25th  of  her  reign.    Jilany  laboloBs  iv^ 
ports  have  been  propa^Ued  about  Semiraaas. 
and  some  have  decUred  that  for  some  time  sk 
disguised  herself  and  passed  for  her  son  NinviL 
Vol.  Max.  9,  c  Z.—BtrodU,  1,  c  ISC—Dm^I 
—Mda.  1,  c  3.— S/ra4.  6.— Po^erc.  1,  c  t- 
Jujtii^  l,c.  1,  dbc— PrMwrt.  3,  cL  11,  v.  2L- 
PUd,  de  Fort.  Ac^Ovid.  Amor.  1,  eL  5l  v.  11. 
Akt.  4,  V.  S^—Marcdl.  14,  c.  6. 

Semfronu,  I.  a  Roman  mairon,  mother  a 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  leaning 
and  her  private  as  well  as  public  Tirtiies.---1L 
Also  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who  is  accused  ts 
having  assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  Gracdbis. 
and  Flaccus,  to  murder  her  bc»band,  Scqns 
African  us  the  younger.  The  name  of  SemjHO- 
nia  was  common  to  the  female  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  Sempronii,  Gracchi,  and 
Scipios. 

ScmpbAnu  Lex  de  magisiraiibfts,  hy  C.  Sea- 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  631 
ordained  that  no  person  who  had  been  l^lj 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misdemeanori 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  office  agua. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  auihor. 

Another,  de  dvUaUj  try  the  same,  A.  C 

C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  jodinMat 
.should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen  wiiboot 
the  concurrence  and  authority*  of  the  sentte. 
There  were  also  some  other  regulations  indod- 

ed  in  this  law. Another,  tie  cowUUis,  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  635.  It  ordained  that  id  givic? 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen  br 
lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  order  d 

their  classes. Another  de'camiiiis,  br  ♦he 

same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  the  La3 
allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
votes  at  elections,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citi- 
zens.  Another,  de  provvneUs,  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  senaton 
.should  be  permitted,  before  the  assembly  oi-it 
consular  comitia^  to  detennine  as  ther  plea«ed 
the  particular  provinces  which  should  It 
prcHposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  br  \^. 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  tk 
power  of  interposing  a^inst  a  decree  of  tbe 

senate. Another,  called  Agraria  prime^  br 

T.  Sempronins  Gracchus,  the  tribone,  A.  IT.  C. 
6SiO.  It  confirmed  the  Ux  agraria  IaomU, 
and  enacted  that  all  such  as  were  in  pqssesson 
of  more  lands  than  that  law  allowed,  shodd 
immediatel3r  resign  them  to  be  divided  amoos 
the  poorer  citizens.  Three  commissianeis  woe 
appointed  to  put  this  law  into  execntioii,  and  A 
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consequences  were  so  Tiolent.  as  it  was  direcdv 
nutde  against  the  nobles  and  senators,  that  it 
cost  the  author  his  life.-^-*-Another,  called 
Agrarian'oUera^  by  the  same.  It  required  that 
all  the  ready  money  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  8Upi>ly 
them  with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite 
in  husbandry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  mionarch 
should  be  uirmed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and 
the  money  drawn  from  thence  should  be  di- 
vided amonjz  the  people. Another, /ritin«ii- 

taria^  by  C.  Sempronins Gracchus.  It  required 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  com  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  so  much  to  every  in- 
dividual, for  which  it  was  required  that  they 
should  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a  semissis 
and  a  *rt«i5.— Another,  ae  twurA,  by  M.  Sem- 
pronins, the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  660.  6  ordained 
that  in  lending  money  to  the  Latins  and  the 
allies  of  Rome,  the  fiioman  laws  should  be  ob- 
served as  well  as  among  the  citizens. Ano- 
ther, dejudidbuSf  by  the  tribune  C.  Semproniu&, 
A.  U.  C.  630.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  senatorian 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  from 
them  to  the  Roman  knights.— Another,  milu 
iariSy  by  the  same,  A.  U.  G.  690.  It  enacted  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the  public  ex- 


\  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  armv  before  the  age  of  17. 

SbmprOnius.  I.  (A.  ATRjkTiNUs,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  tne  Agrarian  law,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  consul  Cassius  soon  afler  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tribunes. II.  L.  Atratinus.  a  con- 
sul, A.  U.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Pa- 
pi  rius.^ in.  Caius,  a  consul,  summoned  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  people  because  he  had 
fought  with  ill  success  against  the  Volsci. 

IV.  Sophus,  a  consul  against  the  iEqui.  He 
also  fought  against  the  Picentes,  and  during  the 
engagement  there  was  a  dreadfnl  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  Sophus  encour- 
aged them,  and  observed  that  the  earth  trem- 
bled only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old  masters. — 

V.  A  man  who  proposed  a  law  tiiat  no  person 
should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
previous  approliation  of  the  magistrates,  A.  U. 
C.  449.  He  repudiated  his  wife  because  she 
had  gone  to  see  a  spectacle  without  his  penms- 

«on  or  knowledge. Vl.  A  legionary  tribune, 

who  led  away  from  Can  as  the  remaining  part 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Carthaginians.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
fought  in  the  field  against  Annibal  with  great 
success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. ^Vll.  Ti- 
berius Longus,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginians,  in  an  engagement  which  he  had 
begun  against  the  approbation  of  his  colleague 
C.  Scipio.    He  afterwards  obtained  victoriea 

over  Hanno  and  the  Gauls. VIII.  Tiberius 

Gracchus,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Campanians.  He  was  afterwards 
betrayed  by  Fulvius,  a  Lncanian,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
had  made  a  long  and  bloody  resistance  agadnst 
the  enemy.  Hannibal  showed  great  honour  to 
lus  remains ;  a  fioierBl  pile  was  raised  at  the 
head  of  the  camp^  and  the  enemy^  cavaby 


I  walked  roond  it  in  solenon  proceasioiL— — DL 
The  father  of  the  Gracchi.     Vid.  Qraeckus, 

SbnAtds,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  state  anumc 
the  Romans.  The  members  of  this  bod  v,  called 
atnatorety  on  account  of  their  o^e,  ana  ptUns, 
on  account  of  their  onUm^y,  were  of  the  greal- 
;  est  consequence  in  the  republic    The  senate 
■  was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  govern  the 
I  city^  and  to  preside  over  the  afiairs  of  the  state 
i  during  his  absence.  The  senators  whom  Romo- 
;  lus  created  were  a  hundred,  to  whom  he  after- 
:  wards  added  the  same  number  when  the  Sabines 
had  migrated  to  Rome.    Tarquin  the  ancient 
made  the  senate  consist  of  300,  and  this  number 
i  remained  fixed  for  a  lon^  time.    After  the  ex- 
I  pulsion  of  the  last  Tarqnm,  whose  tyranny  had 
thinned  the  patricians  as  well  aa  the  plebeians, 
164  new  senators  were  chosen  to  complete  the 
300;  and  as  they  were  called  ccnscrvpts^  the 
senate  ever  afterwards  consisted  of  members 
who  were  denominated  pcUres  and  conscriptL 
The  number  continued  to  fluctuate  during  the 
times  of  the  republic,  but  ffradnally  increased  to 
700,  and  afterwards  to  900  under  Julius  Caesar, 
who  filled  the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  ana 
order.   Under  Augustus  the  senators  amounted 
to  1000.  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  300. 
which  Deing  the  cause  of  complaints,  ioducea 
the  emperor  to  limit  the  number  to  600.    The 
place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  the  monarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  members,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls, 
till  the  election  of  the  censors,  who  from  their 
office  seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice 
of  men  whose  characters  were  irreproachable. 
Sometimes  the  assembly  of  the  people  elected 
senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordi- 
nanr  occasions ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen 
to  nil  up  the  number  of  the  senate  after  the  bat- 
tle of  CannoB.    Only  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  senate ;  and  when  the  plebe- 
ians were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
state,  it  was  then  required  that  they  should  be 
bom  of  free  citizens.    It  was  also  required  that 
the  candidates  should  be  knights  before  their 
admission  into  the  senate.    They  were  to  be 
above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previously 
passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  qusBstor, 
tribtme  of  the  people,  edile,  praetor,  and  consuL 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  senators  whom 
Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men ;  yet  his  snc- 
cesaors  neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
below  the  age  of  25  were  admitted  by  courtesy 
into  the  senate.    The  dignity  of  a  senator  could 
not  be  supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000 
sesterces,  or  about  TOOOJ.  English  money ;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum, 
were  generally  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senatois. 
This  regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  age  of 
the  repiiblic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.    The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profession.    They  were  dis- 
tinguished fVom  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their 
dress ;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  naif  boots  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  buckle  in 
the  form  of  a  C ;  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
fined only  to  the  descendant*!  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seems  to  imply.    They  had  the  sole 
right  of  feasting  pubhclv  in  the  capital  in  cere- 
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■Mbial  habits;  th«y ntui  cnrale  duurs, Mndftt 
^  the  represantaiion  of  plhys  and  public  specia^ 
eles  they  were  hoaonred  with  particular  aeats. 
Wheaerer  they  travelled  abroad,  em  on  their 
own  biwiness,  th^  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  always  found  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  the  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
Umed  free  legaiMn,  On  public  festivals  they 
wore  ibepraiexlai  or  long  white  robe  with  pur- 
ple borders.  The  right  of  convocating  the  sen- 
ate belonged  only  to  the  monarchs;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  consuls, 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  )>eople ;  but  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilese  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  omoer,  the  tribunes  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meeting  was  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.  It  was  requi»ite  that  the 
place  where  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  coasecraCed  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus,  Apollo.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&C.J  or  in  the  Curiss  called  Hostilta,  Julia  Pom- 
peia,  Ac.  When  aud  ienoe  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without 
Che  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  and  the  same  ceremony  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  tney 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  absent  without  some  prcmer  cause,  were 
always  fined.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No- 
thing was  transacted  before  sunrise  or  after 
snnseL  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  ambassadors,  distribu- 
ted the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  bad  the 
management  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  m 
the  republic,  except  the  creatmg  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  qr  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  prsston, 
and  censors,  sat  first ;  after  these  the  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and  qnsestors ; 
and,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  but 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,'  the 

Xion  of  the  princeps  senatus^  or  the  person 
se  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  w^om  the  consul  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperors, 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
were  generally  consulted  before  all  others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  re^rre  ad 
amoliua,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  It  as  long  as  he 
600 


^aased,  ai^  on  that  aecount  it  was  often  woaj 

for  the  senators  to  protract  their  speeches  till  it 
was  too  late  k>  detennjne.  When  the  qnestioo 
was  put,  thqr  passed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker 
whose  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majority  of 
votes  was  easily  collected  without  the  tioubU  of 
counting  the  numbers.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  called  pedtbut  in  aiia^  seniemtum 
ire,  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  senators 
who  had  not  the  privily  of  speaking,  bat  only 
the  right  of  giving  a  silent  vote,  sucn  as  bore 
some  curuic  nonours,  and  on  that  acoount  were 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  bat  not  to  deliber- 
ate, were  denominated  M<tom  sattft^rcs.  A£ba 
the  majoriur  had  been  Imown,  the  matter  was 
determinea,  and  the  atmatus  C4mmtUmM  was  im- 
mediately written  by  the  clerks  of  the  hooae,  at 
the  feet  of  the  chieif  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
house.  When  there  was  not «  sufficient  niunher 
of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  was 
called  senaius  ^ttctoriUu,  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence if  it  did  not  ailerwards  pass  into  a 
tenaius  eontuUum.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  word  ^f^*  could  sGop  the  debate^ 
ana  the  decrees  of  the  assembled  senate,  as 
also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  nuthority  with 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.  The  sewi- 
ius  conmiUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the  con- 
suls, who  suppress  or  preserve  them  \  bat  aboot 
the  year  of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwords  in 
the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  pecfde.  The 
degradation  or  the  senators  was  naade  by  the 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  he  called 
over  the  list  (^  the  senate.  This  was  called 
praUrire,  A  senator  could  be  a^^  introduced 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  character, 
or  fortime,  which  had  been  the  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawfully  called  him  unqualified. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sndden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mentioned, 
upon  any  emergency.  After  the  death  of  J. 
Osesar  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the 
ides  of  March,  which  were  called  parrieidinm^ 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assas- 
sinated. The  sons  of  the  senators,  after  ihey 
had  put  on  the  toga  viriUsj  were  permitted  to 
«ome  into  the  senate^  but  this  was  afterwuds 
limited.  Vid.  Papirtm,  The  rank  and  au- 
thority of  the  senators,  which  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  and 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhns  to  de- 
clare that  the  Roman  senate,  was  a  ▼eneraUe 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  un- 
der the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest  chaiac- 
ter  were  aamitted  into  the  senate ;  the  emperon 
took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  Illustrious  body 
of  their  privileges  and  authority ;  and  the  sena- 
tors themselves  by  their  meanness  and  servilicy, 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  the  sove- 
reign, to  diminish  their  own  consequence ;  and 
by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Nero  and  the 
cruelties  of  a  Domitian,  they  convinced  ike 
world  that  they  no  longer  fxisReased  safl&cicit 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  weight  and  importance.  In  the  election 
of  successors  to  the  imperial  purple  after  Au- 
gustus, the  approbation  of  the  senate  was  con- 
sulted; but  It  was  only  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
and  the  concurrence  of  a  body  of  men  was 
little  f«gaidcd  who  wen  withoot  power,  and 
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mdertfaetKmtroiof  ft  mercenary  army.  The 
title  of  Garimmus  was  given  to  the  senators 
under  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Jostmian,  13  centories  aAer 
its  first  institution  by  Romulos. 

Senkca,  M.  Ann£I7s,  a  native  of  Cordiiba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, Annsus  Novatos,  and  Annaeus  Mela, 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lacan.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  by  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  collection  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  a^,  and  from  that  circumstance, 
and  for  distinction,  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  deciamator.  He  left  Corduba  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight.  His 
eon,  L.  AnnsBus  Seneca,  who  was  bom  about 
six  vears  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
by  nis  extraordinary  talents.  He  was  taught 
eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philoso^y  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals;  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  fh>m  certain 
meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantage;  but  the  fear 
or  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
iealous  of  nis  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
nis  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
jUojnnent  in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  quaester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  Livilla, 
removed  him  fVom  Rome^and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished him  for  some  time  mto  Corsica.  During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  language  and  sublimity ;  but  he 
soon  foiTot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
bis  innocence  and  character.  The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
eca, and  after  he  had  remained  five  years  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperess  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  In  the  hon- 
ourable duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  iHero  followed  his  advice. 
Home  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agnppina.  Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  a^inst  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  disgraced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  may  be  the  language  of  malevo- 
lence or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the 
corrupted  age  of^Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures, 
his  debauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destroving 
a  man  whose  example,  from  vicious  inclinsr 
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tions,  he  eonld  not  fc^ow,  and  whose  salntaiy 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  to 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  bad  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  aar« 
dens,  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  had 
attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a 
disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  alter,  Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  by  Naialis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself.  He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mes- 
senser  from  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  fimmess.  As  for  his  wife,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  tt>  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  phil<^ 
sopher's  wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
still  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.  Seneca's  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  bv  his  friends. 
To  hasten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  efieot ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  flreely.  Tnis  was  attended 
with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suflbcated  by  the  steasKon  the  18th  of  April, 
in  the  66th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  53d 
year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  wiiich 
he  had  made  wnen  he  enjoyed  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero,  xhe  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constancy,  and  lus  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.  His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornaments,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  treatises  are  de  tVa,  de 
c4msoUUiane^  de  providenU&f  de  tranqudUiutte 
ammt,  de  dementiSL.  de  sapieniit  conslaniici, 
de  otu  soffientiSf  de  brevUaie  vikt^  de  beTtefieiis, 
de  vitd  bealSiy  besides  his  naiuraUs  quttstiones^ 
hidiu  in  CUuidvmi,  moral  letters^  Ac.  There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca. 
Gtuintilian  supposes  that  the  Msdea  is  his  com- 
posiiion,  and,  according  to  others,  Troas  and 
the  Hvppdlyhu  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  Agamemnen^  BBrcuks,  fwrens  T%ifestes  <f* 
Bereules  in  Oeta^  by  his  father.  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.  The  best  editions  of  Seneca  are  those 
of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and  of  Gronovius,  3 
vols.  Amst.  1679;  and  those  of  his  tragedies, 
are  that  of  Schroder,  4to.  Delph.  1798,  and 
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HKtttalbabitB;  tfatyntiB  cnnxlec)uur8,iiidfti 
•  the  represantadon  of  pVafi  and  paUie  spectsr 
eles  they  were  Iw&oured  with  particalar  aeats. 
Wheaerer  they  travelled  abroeud,  evn  on  their 
owm  business,  ther  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  ana  always  found  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  ^e  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed  free  legtUum,  On  public  festivals  they 
wore  ihepra&Oai  or  long  white  robe  with  pur- 
pie  borders.  The  ngfat  of  con  vocating  Uie  sen- 
ate belonged  only  to  the  monarchs ;  and  after 
the  expulsicxi  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  consuls 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  governor  or 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  Jieople ;  bat  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privileflpe  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribunes  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meeting  was  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled <m  the  nones.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  where  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  coasecraCed  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Oapitolinus,  ApoUo.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&c.y  or  in  the  Curiee  called  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom- 
peia,  ftc.  When  audience  was  given  to  Ibreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without 
tiie  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  and  the  same  ceremony  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  tney 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  absent  without  some  prcnper  cause,  were 
always  fined.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No- 
thing was  transacted  before  sunrise  or  aAer 
BunseU  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
^mblies  of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanlts- 
givings,  nominated  their  ainbassadors,  diatribn> 
ted  the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  had  the 
management  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  m 
the  republic,  except  the  creatmg  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetines ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  )>T»lo]:s, 
and  censors,  sat  first ;  after  these  the  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  end  quaestors ; 
and,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  but 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,'  the 
opinion  of  the  princeps  senatnSt  or  the  person 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  w^om  the  consul  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperors, 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
were  generally  consulted  before  all  othen^ 
When  any  public  matter  was  introdueed  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  refnrre  ad 
rnntOum,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  he 
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for  the  senalon  to  prouract  their  speechez  till  it 
was  too  late  to  determine.    When  iht  question 
was  pat,  they  ppissed  to  the  side  of  that  spoLker 
whose  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majority  of 
votes  was  easily  collected  witnout  the  trouhfe  of 
counting  the  numbers.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  called  pe4ibHt  in  alU/ujus  tnUctUiam 
ire,  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  senators 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  speakins,  bnt  only 
the  right  of  giving  a  sueat  vote,  sudi  as  bore 
some  corule  nonoors,  and  on  that  account  were 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  bnt  not  to  deliber- 
ate, were  denominiOed  jieiiam  sshoX^iks.  Afler 
the  majority  had  been  known,  the  matter  was 
determinea,  and  the  amatus  conguUttm  was  im- 
mediately written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at 
the  feet  of  the  chieif  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
house,  when  there  wns  not  a  sufficient  niuDber 
of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  was. 
called  senaitu  m^ctoriiatt  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence if  it  did  not  afjterwards  pass  into  a 
senaius  connUtum.    The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  word  «<<<',  could  stop  the  debates, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  assembled  senate,  as 
also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  autiioraty  with 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.    Tlie  jhm- 
UueonavUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the  con- 
sals,  who  suppress  or  preserve  them ;  b«t  abmit 
the  year  of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in 
the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  oSf  the  people.    The 
degradation  ot  the  senators  was  made  by  the 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  he  called 
over  the  list  o€  the  senate.    This  was  called 
^aterire,  A  senator  could  be  a^n  introduced 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  character, 
or  fortune,  which  had  been  the  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawfully  called  him  unquaUfied. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sodden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mentioned, 
upon  any  emergency.    After  the  death  of  J. 
Cesar  they  were  not  permiiied  to  meet  on  the 
ides  of  Murch,  which  were  called  pamd^Mna, 
beei^use  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assas- 
sinated.   The  sons  of  the  senators,  after  they 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  were  permitted  to 
come  into  the  senate,  but  this  was  afterwards 
limited.     Vid.  Pofdrvus.    The  rank  and  an- 
fihoritjr  of  the  senators,  which  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  first  ag|es  of  the  republic,  and 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to  de- 
clare that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  yenerable 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  on- 
der  the  emperors.    Men  of  the  lowest  dime- 
ter were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  the  emperois 
took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illustrious  body 
of  their  privileges  and  authority ;  and  the  sena- 
tors themselves  by  their  meanness  and  servility, 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  the  sove- 
reign, to  diminish  their  own  consequence ;  mbA 
by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Nero  and  the 
cruelties  of  a  Domitian,  they  ctmvinced  the 
world  that  they  no  longer  ^nssessed  sufi&iuent 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  weight  and  importance.    In  the  election 
of  successors  to  the  imperial  purple  after  Au- 
gustus, the  approbation  of  the  senate  was  con- 
sulted; but  It  was  only  a  matter  of  connay, 
and  the  concorrence  of  a  body  of  men  was 
lietle  regarded  who  wen  without  powvr,  and 
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mder  the  control  of  ft  mercenary  army.  The 
title  of  Oarissmus  was  given  to  the  senators 
under  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Justmian,  13  centuries  afler 
its  first  institution  by  Romulos. 

Sexkca,  M.  Ann£us,  a  native  of  Cordnba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, Annetts  Novalos,  and  Annseus  Mela, 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lacan.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  by  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  collection  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  a^,  and  from  that  circum&uince, 
and  for  distinction,  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  declamator.  He  left  Corduba  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight  His 
son,  ll  Annttus  Seneca,  who  was  bom  about 
six  years  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
by  his  extraordinary  talents,  fie  was  taught 
eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  tne  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals*,  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews 
and  Egjrptians,  who  abstained  from  certain 
meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantage;  but  the  fear 
or  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
iealous  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
his  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
plojrment  in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  qucester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  LiviUa, 
removed  him  from  Rome^and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished him  for  some  time  mto  Corsica.  During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
^egance  of  language  and  sublimity;  but  he 
soon  foivot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  tne  ei^nse  of 
his  innocence  and  character.  The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  8ea- 
eca,  and  after  he  had  remained  five  jrears  io 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperess  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  In  the  hon- 
ourable duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  iNfero  followed  his  advice, 
Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agn]n>ina.  Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  a^inst  tne  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  dis^ced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  may  be  the  language  of  malevo- 
lence or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the 
corrupted  age  of^Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  claimonrs  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  If  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures, 
his  debauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destroying 
a  man  whose  example,  from  vicious  incUnsr  I 
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tions,  he  could  not  foUow,  and  whose  salutary 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  to 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  had  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  gar* 
dens,  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  nad 
attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a 
disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  after,  Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  by  Natalis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself.  He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mes- 
senp;er  fh>m  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.  As  for  his  wife,  he 
attemptod  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  phil<^ 
sopher's  wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
stul  eojoy  the  comforts  of  life.  Seneca's  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  his  friends. 
To  hasten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  effect ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  freely.  This  was  aUended 
with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
.<nifl^ocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  66th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  53d 
year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  which 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero.  The  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constancy,  and  lus  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  anumg  Christian  writers.  His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornaments,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  treatises  are  de  ird,  de 
eansolaiione,  de  prwidenHA,  de  tranquilliutte 
anmt,  de  dementid.  de  sapieniit  eonstanlia, 
de  Otis  sapiettHSj  de  orevtUUe  viUp,  de  benefidis, 
de  vitd  beatd^  besides  his  luOurales  qutestiones, 
hidnu  in  Oaudiwn,  moral  Utters,  Ac.  There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca. 
GtuintHian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  com- 
posiiirw,  and,  according  to  others,  TVmu  and 
the  Htpjfolytus  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  A^armemnon^  Skrcuies,  fu/rens  T%!festes  <f* 
Bereules  in  Oeta,  by  his  father.  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.  The  best  ed  itions  of  Seneca  are  those 
of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and  of  Gronovius,  3 
vols.  Amst.  1673 ;  and  those  of  his  tragedies, 
are  that  of  Schroder,  4to.  Delph.  1798^  and 
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■Knualhahitt;  tl^ynt is  comto clttin, and ftt 
the  representation  of  pUi^  and  pablic  apectip 
eles  they  were  honoiired  wiib  puticalar  teats. 
Wbenever  they  travelled  abroMi  even  cm  their 
OWB  bnsineeB,  th^  were  maintained  at  the 
public  eiqienae.  and  always  found  provisions  for 
thenselves  ana  their  attendants  rndy  prepared 
ott  the  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed /r«9^^a<««».  On  pablic  festivals  they 
wore  ihepra&Odt  <>'  l<»^  white  robe  with  pur- 
ple borders.  The  right  of  convocating  the  sen- 
ate belonged  only  to  the  monarchs:  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  oonsul& 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  hone,  governor  or 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  people ;  bnt  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  omoer,  the  tribanes  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meetiikg  was  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  where  they  assemUed  should  have  been 
previously  consecrated  bv  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Oapitolinus,  ApoUo.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Ac.,  or  in  the  Curia  called  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom- 
peia,  Ac.  When  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  withrat 
the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
Bellona  or  of  Apollo;  andthesamecefemonyas 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  tney 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain namber  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  abeent  without  some  ^proper  cause,  were 
always  fined.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No- 
thing was  transacted  before  sunrise  or  aAer 
sunset.  In  their  o£Bce  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  proroguol  the  a.s- 
aemblies  of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  apibassadors,  diatriba- 
ted  the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  had  the 
management  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  in 
the  republic,  except  the  creatmg  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  afr- 
eemblies  of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  |>mtoR, 
and  censors,  sat  first ;  after  these  the  inferior 
maristmtes,  such  as  the  ediles  and  qusestors ; 
and,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  each  accordiing  to  his  age ;  but 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,  the 
opinion  of  the  fnineeps  senatus,  or  the  person 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  vear,  on  wnom  the  consul  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperors, 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
were  generally  consulted  before  all  others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  refwrre  ad 
mfuOmn,  any  senator  whose  opinion  vras  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  he 
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,  and  <«  that  ocoount  it  was  oAa  N 
[or  the  senatocs  to  protract  their  speeches  till 
was  too  late  to  determine.    When  theqoesQi 
was  put,  they  passed  to  the  side  of  thai  spok 
whose  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  nuijafitTi 
votes  was  easily  collected  without  the  troubk( 
counting  the  numbeio.   This  mode  of  proces 
ing  was  called  ptdibns  in  aUctijiu  mtnksi 
ifv,  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  mna 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  speaking,  boits. 
the  right  of  giving  a  auent  vote,  soch  is  ben 
some  curule  honours,  and  on  that  aooGOAtKi 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  scnale,  bat  not  to  delile 
ate,  were  denominated  yitom  $enMUm.  hk 
the  majoritv  had  beeia  imown,  the  masei  n 
determined,  and  the  jm^aimt  amniUim^r&^ 
mediately  written  by  the  clcrksof  the  hoax,  t 
the  feet  of  the  chief  magistialeB,  and  iin 
signed  Ml  <^  ^  principal  membeis  of  '^ 
house.  When  there  was  not  asufitciesUHshe: 
of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decEioD » 
called  sfiMliu  •octoritai.butitwasofBocfr 
sequence  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pus  m.\ 
senatys  conmUtum.    The  tril>«Des  of  the  p 
pie.  by  the  word  veto,  could  stop  the  detec 
and  the  deerees  of  the  assemUed  scsatc,  t 
also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  anthontrn: 
him  who  had  propooed  the  matter.  ThefM- 
tmcofnUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of  (beois^ 
snls,  who  suppress  or  preserve  them;  bai^ 
the  year  of  Rome  304,  they  werealmjsikpc^ 
sited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  aAennru 
the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  people.  Is 
degradation  ol  the  senaton;  was  mk^^ 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  k  dk^ 
over  the  list  of  the  oenote.    This  vis  c^. 
praUrire.  A  senator  oould  be  seisin  vm^ 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  cbaivs^ 
or  fortune,  which  had  been  the  cvaaes  vl>y/t 
censor  had  lawfully  called  him  unqin^ 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  ofteD  sod^ 
except  the  particular  times  already  neDtiow 
upon  any  emergency.    After  the  death  a^ 
Cfsesor  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  oo  ^ 
ides  of  March,  which  were  called  fiirno** 
becimse  on  that  day  the  dictator  hadbwi** 
sinoted.    The  sons  of  the  seoators,  aiier  ^ 
had  put  <m  the  toga  virtUt,  were  pernitw  f 
come  into  the  senate,  but  this  msafienn^ 
limited.     Vid.  Papuim.    The  rani  «»  * 
thoritjr  of  the  senators,  which  were  so  oob^ 
•uous  in  the  first  ages  of  the  repobiie,»| 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Fyrrhos  to^ 
Clare  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  raa*^ 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  noilu^^* 
der  the  emperors.    Men  of  the  lowest  cJij^ 
ter  were  admitted  ittto  the  senate;  theempe-  i 
took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  il^^**™^^ 
of  their  privileges  and  authority ;  aflj  iw^* 
tors  themselves  by  their  meanness  »d  str^^ 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  tn^^*^ 
reign,  to  diminish  their  own  cons«ioeDce. 
by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Nero  "w* 
cruelties  of  a  Bomitian,  they  conj"**^ 
world  that  they  no  logger  fo^^^jTZ 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  coosolwi  oc 
ters  of  weight  and  importance   ^/"^i^J^^ 
of  successors  to  the  imperial  pnrpk  «J»  • 
guatus,  the  appr^)ation  of  the  senate  v* 
suited;  but  iVwas  only  a  matttf  f  ^ 
and  the  conearreace  of*  W»J?Si»l 
lilUei«9upded  who  wew  wiA«t  powfr.*^ 
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under  the  control  of  a  mercenary  anny.  The 
title  of  Garissmus  was  given  to  the  senators 
under  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Jostmian.  13  centuries  ailer 
its  first  institution  by  Romulus. 

Seneca,  M.  Ann£us,  a  native  of  Gorduba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  pnilo- 
sopher,  Annsus  Novatos,  and  Annaeus  Mela, 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lncan.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  by  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  collection  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  a^e,  and  from  that  circumstance, 
and  for  distinction,  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  decloMoior.  He  left  Corduba  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight  His 
son,  ll  Annteus  Seneca,  who  was  bom  abont 
six  years  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
hv  his  extraordinary  talents.  He  was  taught 
eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meids 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals;  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews 
and  Eg3rptian5,  who  abstained  from  certain 
meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantage;  but  the  fear 
or  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequenily  was 

{'ealous  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
lis  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
ployment in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  quaester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  LdviUa, 
removed  him  from  Rome^and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished him  for  some  time  mto  Corsica.  During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  language  and  sublimity;  but  he 
soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  innocence  and  character.  The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
eca, and  after  he  had  remained  five  jesis  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperess  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  Id  the  hon- 
ourable duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice, 
Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agnroina.  Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  against  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  di^raced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  may  be  the  language  of  malevo- 
lence or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy,  hi  the 
corrupted  age  of^Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures, 
his  debauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
not  perhain  have  been  so  anxious  of  destroving 
a  man  wnose  example,  tram  vicious  IncUnar 
Part  n.^  a 


tions,  he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  to 
obey.    Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  nad  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  aar* 
dens,  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  had 
attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.    Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a 
disease.    In  ihe  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  after,  Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  by  Natalis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself.    He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mes- 
sen^r  f>om  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.    As  for  his  wife,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.    Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo* 
sopher's  wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
stul  enjoy  the  comforts  of  Ufe.    Seneca's  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  his  friends. 
To  luisten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  efieot ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  fireely.    Tnis  was  attended 
with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suflbcated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  66th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  &3d 
year.    His  body  was  bunit  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  which 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  (he  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero.    The  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.    He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constancy,  and  his  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.    His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  omamenis,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.    His  treatises  are  de  ira,  de 
cansoUUione^  de  providenHd,  de  iranquHHwfe 
animi,  de  dementid,  de  sapieniis  constanlia^ 
de  oHs  tofnentis,  de  hreviUUe  viU^,  de  benefciis, 
de  vitA  beatdf  besides  his  natunUes  quasHones, 
ludus  in  CUMdium,  moral  leUerSj  &c.    There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca. 
GLuintilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  com- 
position, and,  according  to  others,  TYoas  and 
the  Htppolylna  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  Aframemmmt  Bsreuks^  furens  Thfestes  ^ 
Bereules  in  OeUt,  by  his  father.  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.    The  best  editions  of  Seneca  are  ihose 
of  Anlweip,  fol.  1615,  and  of  Oronovius,  3 
vols.  Amst.  1673 ;  and  those  of  his  tragedies, 
are  that  of  Schroder,  4to.  Delph.  17S6,  and 
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tke  8ro.  of  Qrtmxmiaa,  L.  Bat  166S.  jyteU. 
Aim.  1%  dtc—Dic.Smeton.  in  Ner,  Ac 

Sbntia  Uex,  lie  jmote,  by  C.  Sentios,  the 
eonsol,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacting  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fiU  up  the  namber  of  senatora. 

Skntius.  Cif.  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
•ccoont  in  iAtin,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Greek. 

SamaioN,  a  festi?  al  observed  onee  in  nine 
jears  at  Del|>hi,  In  honour  of  Apc^o.  It  was 
a  representation  of  the  parsoit  of  Python  bf 
Apollo,  and  of  a  Tictoiy  obtained  bjr  tne  eod. 

OEPTOOus,  L  (Trr.)  a  Roman  knight,  distin- 
guished by  hispoetical  compositions,  both  lyrie 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  AngiKtos 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  6  of 

his  9  Ub.  of  Odes  to  him. II.  A  native  of 

Africa,  who  distingnished  himself  at  Rome  as  a 
poet  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  hymn 
m  praise  of  Janos.  Only  U  of  his  verses  are 
preserved.    M.  T^trent. — CrmUnu  in  vitiL 

SbqoIni.     FU.  Part.  I. 

SfBAPio,  a  Greek  poet,  who  floorisbed  in  the 
age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

8eb£icus  Samonicos,  a  physician  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Sevems  and  Caracalla.  There 
remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on  medi- 
cine, the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1706,  in 
9vo.  Amst 

Sbusus,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. 

A  military  tribane  at  the  siege  of  VeiL  The 
family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and  branched 
oat  into  the  several  families  of  the  PidenaiUt 
SUi,  CaUUna,  fkUUB,  OceiU,  and  Planeu 

SEaRlNiTs,  a  surname  given  to  Cincinnatas, 
because  he  was  foand  sawing  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
however  suppose  that  Serranus  was  a  different 
person  from  Cincinnatus.    Plin.  18,  c.  Z. — 

lUv,  3,  c.  96.— Ftr^.  ^®ti.  6,  v.  844. A  poet 

of  some  merit  in  Domitian's  reign.  Jnv,  7,  v.  80. 

ScRTORius,  GtmNTua,  a  Roman  general,  son 
of  Gtuintus  and  Rhea,  bom  at  Nnrsia.  His 
first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Marius, 
a^inst  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  battle  he 
fought  When  Marios  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  enemies,  Seito- 
rius  accouMxmied  them,  bat  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
80  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  afterwards 
fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  pro- 
scribed him,  and  in  tnis  distant  province  he  be- 
haved himsdf  with  so  much  address  and  valour 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the 
country.  He  instituted  public  schools,  and 
educated  the  children  of  the  country  in  the 
polite  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  had  established  a  senate,  over  which 
he  presided  with  consular  authority,  and  the 
Romans  who  followed  his  standard,  rmid  equal 
reverence  to  his  person.  He  pretended  to  hold 
commerce  with  neaven  by  means  of  a  white : 
hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  great  success, 
and  which  followed  him  every  where,  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  success  of  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  and  his  popularitv  among  the  natives, 
alarmed  the  Romans.  They  sent  some  troops 
to  oppose  him,  but  with  little  success.  Pour 
armies  were  found  msufficient  to  crush,  or  even 
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hurt  Sertorius:  and  PcmpeyandMeteUn^vk 
never  engaged  an  enem^  wilhont  oUainiigik 
victory,  where  driven  with  diahoaoor  frntbe 
field.  But  the -favourite  of  the  LDatioini 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  U5aalljfi> 
tend  greameas.  Perpe&na,oiieofhisofiaR, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  tired  of  isd- 
perior,  conspired  against  him.  At  t  faufiei 
the  conspirators  began  to  c^wn  their  isBiaam 
by  speaking  with  freedom  and  liccntioasKsi 
in  the  presence  of  Sertorius,  whose  ^t  ud 
character  had  hitherto  cUumcd  deferaice  fha 
others.  Perpenna  oveitamed  a  gteofm 
as  asifnal  to  the  rest  of  the  oon^ondoR,  ud 
immediately  Antonins,  one  of  his  officers,  .4sb> 
bed  Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  ioM 
bjjT  all  the  rest,  73  years  before  ChnsL  Seie- 
nus  has  been  commended  for  his  loveof  iostit 
and  moderation.  The  flattering  descnpim  k 
heard  of  the  Foitonate  islands  when  henaei 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  bias 
bid  adieu  to  the  world.  PhA.imvita.''Fm- 
9,  c  30,  Ajc—Plor.  3,  c.  -91,  Ac— Jfft^^ 
Civ.—VaL  Mix.  1,  c  3,  L  7,  c  X--&dnf.' 
Aul.  GeU,  15,  c.  ^ 

Sebvxlu,  I.  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Udca,  gmilf 
enamoured  of  J.  Cssar,  though  her  broihcr « 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  herkyRf- 
To  convince  Caesar  of  her  afiectioD,  sbestf 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  eipre* 
sions  of  regard  for  lus  person.  Thekoern 
delivered  to  Caesar  in  the  senate-house,  ^ 
they  were  debating  about  punidung  the  as^ 
ciates  of  Catiline*^  conspiracy;  and  vhenCtf 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  leoer  fiia 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immedistelj  <s 
its  being  made  public.  Upon  this  Cssirgan 
it  to  Cato,  and  the  st^m  senator  had  no  9ff^ 
read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  viAttf 
words  offtake  U, drunkard.  Fpon the intinaff 
which  existed  between  Servilia  and  Cr^ 
some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator  we  a 
father  of  M.  Brutus.    Pink  in  00.-0.  Mf- 

in  AUU. n.  Another  sister  of  Cato,  »w 

married  Silanus.    Id, HI  A  dtogbw  «^ 

Trasea,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero,  vyw 
father.    Her  crime  was  the  consnltiDga"* 

ficians,  only  to  know  what  woold  ba[^  ^ 
er  family.  „ 

Serviua  1«x  de  peetmiis  npOMiit,  wl 
Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  U.  C.  653.  ftp®^ 
severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  pecnlaii(a«8| 
extortion  in  the  provinces.    Its  ff^^f: 

not  precisely  known. Another,  */•[**? 

by  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  coosnl,  ^.v^^ 
648.  It  divided  the  right  of  jodpog  Wj^ 
the  senators  and  the  equitea,  a  privilege  wtufj 
though  originally  belonging  to  thcsenaws,** 
been  taken  from  them  and  given  to  thceqoJ» 

Another,  de  eivitaU,  by  C.  Seirimvj^ 

dained  that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Ranan  sw- 
tor,  so  that  he  was  condemned,  i*"*.^*^ 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  we  F 

vileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. Another,  L 

rui,by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune,  A  JU^ 
WO.  It  required  the  immediate  sale  of  ^J^ 
houses  and  lands  which  belonged  to  »epc^ 
for  the  purchase  of  others  in  a  diflereat  pin 
Italy.  ItreportedthattencommiasionefssWB^ 
be  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  ^^f^Z 
Cicero  prevented  its  passing  into  «  "^.^j, 
three  orations  which  ^ '^  ""^ 
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I  Qunmii^  L  aRoonn,  who  in  his 

diotAtoalup  defeated  the  MtfoL ^IL  PnbUas, 

a  coosnl,  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  aobMs^  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  aAer  de- 
feating the  VolscL  He  afterwards  changed  liis 
opinions,  and  ver^r  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. ilL 

A  proconsul  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gannss  by 
Aiinibal.'— *-IV.  Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to 
the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Mselius  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  dictator,  to  answer 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him 
on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala 
slew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people  whose  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this 
murder,  and  banished,  but  his  sentence  was  af- 
terwaros  repealed.  He  was  raised  to  the  dic- 
tatorship.—V.  Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia 
during  the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  conquered 
Isauna,  for  which  service  he  was  sumamed 
Jsamricus,  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph.-^* 
VL  Qeminus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  opposed 

Annibal  With   success. YIL  Nonianus,  a 

Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.    There  were  more  than 
one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
Servilius  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and : 
learning ;  and  Gtuintilian  mentions  another  also  i 
Hlnstrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  merit.—*- ' 
YIII.  Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.^—  ' 
The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician 
rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  de- 
struction of  Alba,  where  they  were  promoted  | 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.    To  the  seve- : 
ral  branches  of  this  family  were  attached  the 
diflerent  surnames  of  Akalat  AxiUa,  PriicuSt 
Capio,  StrueiuSf  QemmuSy  PuieXj  Vaiia,  Casca, 
Fidenas,  Longus,  and  7\t€ea. 

SEKV108  TuLLTOs,  I.  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Comiculum,  by 
Tnllins,  a  man  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  Romans.  Ocnsia  was  given  by 
Tarquin  to  Tanaouil,  his  wife,  and  she  Drought 
up  her  son  in  the  king's  family,  and  added  Uie 
name  of  Servius  to  that  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  to  denote  his  slavery.  Young 
Bervius  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch with  great  care,  and,  diough  originally  a 
slave,  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. His  own  private  merit  and  virtues  re- 
commended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the 
royat  favours,  and  Servius,  become  the  favourite 
of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  by 
his  liberality  and  complaisance,  was  easily  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  on  tne  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her 
choice.  Servias  endeared  himselfstill  more  as 
a  warrior  and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the 
Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper  act 
of  policy  he  established  the  census.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  tribes,  he  beautified 
and  adorned  the  city,  and  enlarged  its  bounda- 
ries by  taking  withm  its  walls  the  hills  Cluiri- 
natis,  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus.  That  he 
might  not  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  he  built  several  temples  to  the  goadess  of 
fortune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  particu- 
larly indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
also  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
Esqinliniis.    Servius  married  his  two  daugh- 


ters to  the  .grandsons  of  his  &the^ill-faMf ;  tha 
elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Aruna 
This  union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to 
insure  the  peace  of  bis  family :  but  if  such  were 
his  expectations,  he  was  unhappily  deceived. 
The  wife  of  Aruns,  naturally  fierce  and  impet- 
uous, murdered  her  own* husband  lo  unite  her- 
self to  Tarquin.  who  had  likewise  assassina- 
ted his  wife.  These  bloody  measures  were  no 
sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was  murdered  by 
his  own  son-in-law,  and  bis  daughter  TulUa 
showed  herself  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude 
and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be 
driven  over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father, 
B.  C.  534.  His  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed, and  the  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  mount 
A  ventine,  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.  Tar- 
quinia,  his  wife,  buried  his  remains  privately, 
and  died  the  following  day.  JUv.  1.  c.  41.— 
Diofifs,  Bal.  4.— -Wflf.  1,  c.  6.— Ci«.  d$  Div,  1, 
c  63.— Ftfl.  Max.-  1,  c  S.—ODid,  FasL  6,  v. 

601. II.  Sulpitius^  an  orator  in  the  age  of 

Cicero  and  Hortensius.  He  was  sent  as  am* 
ha^ador  to  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  re- 
turn. Cicero  obtained  a  statue  for  him  fW>m  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  which  was  raised 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  Besides  orations,  he 
wrote  verses,  which  were  highly  censured  for 
their  indelicacy.  His  works  are  lost.  CU,  im 
BnU,  PkU.  Ac— Pltn.  5,  ep.  3. 

Saaoflrrais,  a  celebrated  kmg  of  Egypt  some 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  order- 
ed all  the  children  m  his  dominions  who  were 
bom  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful 
ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose  education 
and  intimacy  with  their  prince  rendered  them 
inseparably  devoted  to  nis  interest  When 
S«oBtris  had  succeeded  on  his  father's  throne^ 
he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  af- 
ter he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  36  difierent 
districts,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  con<|uest  of  the  world.  Libya; 
JEthiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered ;  and  tbe  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
Thracians ;  and  that  the  fame  of  hia  conquests 
might  long  survive  him.  he  placed  columns  in 
the  severiu  provinces  ae  had  subdued;  and 
many  ages  alter,  this  pompous  inscription  was 
read  in*  many  parts  of  Asia,  Snosbris^  ike  king 
of  Hngs,  has  conquered  ikUierritorfbfkisafrmSs 
At  his  return  home  the  monarch  employed  his 
time  in  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and  in  im- 
proving the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He 
erected  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  die  victories 
he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  tne  inhabi- 
tants during  the  inundaticmsof  the  Nile.  Som« 
canals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  fhcilj- 
tate  navigation  and  the  eommimication  of  one 
pro^ce  with  another.  In  his  old  age  Sesos- 
tris, grown  infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself, 
after  a  reign  of  44  years,  accordmg  to  some. 
We  mildness  tofwaras  the  eoBqaerad  baa  been 
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)  some  haTB  iDqpbnudcd  Idm  ibr 
his  crnefty  and  inaokBce  in  caoaiiiff  his  chariot 
to  be  drawn  hj  some  of  the  monarcns  whom  he 
had  cooqaered.  The  age  of  Seaostris  is  so  re- 
mote from  every  authentic  record,  that  many 
have  snpported  tlmt  the  actions  and  conqaests 
•scribed  U>  this  monarch  are  uncertain  and 
totally  faboloos.  HerodeL  3,  c.  103,  ^LC—Diod, 
1.— F<a.  JfUee.  6,  t.  Al^.-^Plin,  33,  c.  3.^ 
JLHom.  10,  T.  ^m,'-8tfrah,  16. 

SsTHON,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  him-' 
self  king  of  Bgypt  alter  the  death  of  Anysis. 
He  was  attacked  vj  the  Assyrians  an  ddekver- 
ed  flrom  this  powerftil  enemy  by  an  immense 
nnmber  of  rais,  which  in  one  night  gnawed 
their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be  useless. 
From  this  wonderAil  circumstance  Sethon  had 
a  statue  which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his 
hand,  with  the  inscrintion  <tf  Whoever JiaDti  ku 
«ytti  iffpn  me,  let  kim  oefiout.    Herod.  %  c.  141. 

SsTftaus,  I.  (Lucius  Septimins,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  <tf  a  noble 
family.  H«  gradually  exercised  all  the  offices 
of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious  mind  and  a 
restless  activity,  that  could,  for  the  gratification 
<^  avarice,  endure  the  most  complicated  hard- 
ships. After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus 
resolved  to  remove  Didius  Julianas,  who  had 
bought  the  imperial  purple  when  exposed  to  sale 
by  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  on  the  borders  of  Illyricdm, 
where  he  was  stationed  against  the  barbarians. 
To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  he 
took  as  nis  partner  in  the  empire  Albinus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Rome,  to 
crush  Didius  and  his  partisans.  He  was  re- 
ceired  as  he  advanced  tnrouch  the  country  with 
imiversal  acclamations,  and  Julianus  was  assas- 
sinated bf  his  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of 
Severus  at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  natify  his 
pride ;  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror 
claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assumed 
the  parple  only  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  vir- 
tuous Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many  adh&- 
renrs,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but 
to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  insolence  and 
avarice  were  become  alarming  not  only  to  the 
citizens  but  to  the  emperor.  But  while  he  was 
victorious  at  Rome,  Severus  did  not  forget  that 
there  was  another  competitor  for  the  imperial 
purple.  Pescennius  Niger  was  in  the  East  at 
the  head  of  a  powerfcd  army,  and  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many  obstinate 
battles  were  fought  between  the  trpops  and  of- 
ficers of  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the  plains 
of  Lssus,  which  had  been  above  five  centuries 
before  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  Persian 
soldiers  of  Darius,  Niger  was  totally  ruined  by 
the  loss  of  90,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  was 
cut  off  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished 
in  a  most  cruel  manner  all  the  partisans  of  his 
unfortunate  rival.  Severus  afterwards  pillaged 
Byzantium,  which  had  shut  her  gates  agamst 
him ;  and  after  he  had  conquered  several  na- 
tioiis  in  the  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved 
Co  deatrqy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
leluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power.  He 
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attempted  to  awiiwinate  him  by  his  ^imiwuii  ij 
bat  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Sererus 
had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fiue  of  the  eoipiie 
was  again  decided  on  the  plainsof  GaoL  Albi- 
nus  was  defeated,  and  the  conqueror  was  so 
elated  with  the  recollection  that  he  had  now  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  purple,  that  he  in- 
sulted the  dead  body  of  his  rivaj,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  he  had 
suffered  it  to  putrify  before  the  door  <^hi8  tent, 
and  to  be  torn  to  nieces  by  his  dogs.  Tbeftmily 
and  adherents  oi  Albinus  shared  his  fate;  and 
the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital  riv^ed 
the  bloodv  triumphs  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  tlietr 
money  became  the  property  of  the  empetw. 
The  wicked  Commodus  received  divine  Ikni- 
ours,  and  his  murderers  were  punished  in  tbe 
most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the  inactive 
life  he  had  led  in  Rome,  Severus  marched  into 
the  East,  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  andGteia, 
and  with  uncommon  success  omde  himaelf 
master  of  Selucia,  Babylon,  and  Ctesiiriion;  and 
advanced  without  opposition  far  into  the  Par- 
thian territories.  From  Parthia  the  emperor 
marched  towards  the  more  southern  {hoviuxs 
of  Asia;  after  hit  had  visited  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria; 
and  granted  a  senate  to  this  celebrated  ci^. 
The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the 
East  After  he  had  reduced  it  nnder  his  power, 
he  built  a  wall  across  the  noithem  parts  of  the 
island,  to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  inva- 
sions of  the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  snocessfal 
against  his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the 
peace  of  his  family  disturbed.  Caracella  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  coodnd- 
ingatreaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  imdutifnlnessof 
his  son,  that  on  his  return  home  he  called  him 
into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  upbraided 
him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  ofiered 
him  a  drawn  sword,  adding,  Ifyo^a/rt  mo  «■§- 

t*  tkeUood  of  ffowr  fatker^  and  le^  %oi  ike  emet  0^ 
the  world  be  viineu  of  your  want  ef/iial  tern- 
demess.  If  these  words  checked  Caracalla. 
yet  he  did  not  show  himsi^  concerned;  awl 
Severus,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  wbidi  the 
gout  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased, 
soon  afler  died,  exclaiming  he  had  been 
every  thing  man  could  wish,  but  that  be  was 
then  nothing.    Some  say  that  he  wished  to 

Soison  himself^  but  that  when  this  was  denied, 
e  eat  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at 
York,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  Sllth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months  and  3 
days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  for 
hU  military  talents,  that  some  have  called  him 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Asa 
monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humanity  or  fornve 
a  fault  In  his  diet  be  was  temperate,  and  he 
always  showed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  pomp 
and  splendour.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a 
man  of  letters,  and  he  even  cnmpoeed  a  history 
of  lus  own  reign,  which  some  have  prai^  iac 
its  correctness  and  veracity.    i>io. — Berodiem. 

^Victor,  dLc IL  Alexander,  (Marcus  An- 

relius,)  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  adopted  by  He- 
liogabalns.    His  fiuher's  i  '^ 
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lHardairas,  and  his  mother's  Julia  Mamniflea, 
uid  he  received  the  surname  of  AkxamdMr  be- 
cause he  was  bom  in  a  temple  sacred  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
«nd  his  mother,  by  paying  particular  attention 
Co  his  morals  andtne  character  of  his  preceptors, 
preserved  him  from  licentiousness.  At  the 
death  ofHeliogabalus,  who  had  been  jealous  of 
fais  virtues,  Alexander,  though  only  in  the  14th 
▼ear  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
his  nomination  was  approved  by  the  shouts  of 
(he  army  and  the  congratulations^of  the  senate. 
He  bad  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  the 
peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Penians.  Atexandermarched  into 
the  east  without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  barbarians.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
but  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  soon  after  called 
him  away  fit>m  the  indolence  of  the  capital. 
'His  expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with 
some  success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the 
■tern  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian. 
His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmured  against 
his  severity ;  their  clamours  were  fomented  by 
the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  in  hu  tent,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
and  9  days,  on  the  18th  of  March,  A.  D.  336. 
His  mother  MamnwBa  shared  his  fate  with  all 
his  friends ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  soldiers  punished  with  immediate  death  all 
such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  ex- 
cept Maximinus.  Alexander  has  been  admired 
for  his  many  virtues,  and  every  historian,  ex- 
cept Herodian,  is  bold  to  assert,  that  if  he  had 
lived' the  Roman  empire  might  soon  have  been 
freed  fh>m  those  tumults  and  abuses  which  con- 
tinually disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives 
of  her  emperors  and  senators  in  perpetual 
alarms.  His  severity  in  punishing  offences  was 
great ;  and  such  as  nad  robbed  the  public,  were 
mey  even  the  most  intimate  ftriends  of  the  em- 
peror, were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
lated. The  great  offices  of  the  state  which  had 
before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale,  and  oc- 
cupied by  favourites,  were  now  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  and  Alexander  could  boast  that  all  his 
officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  historians,  oratorSj  and  poets ; 
and  in  the  public  schools  which  his  liberality 
and  the  desire  of  encouraging  learning  had 
founded,  he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  sar 
ttsfaction  the  eloquent  speeches  and  declama- 
tions of  his  subjects.  The  provinces  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  Rome  wu  em- 
bellished with  many  stately  buildiujB^s  and  mag- 
nificent porticos.  Mex,  vU. — BerodMn. — Zosim. 

—Vietor. III.  Flavins  Valerius,  a  native  of 

niyricum,  nominated  Caesar  by  Galerius.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Maxim ianns,  A.  D.  307. 
^— rv.  Julius,  a  governor  of  Britain  under 
Adrian. V.  Libtus,  a  man  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  West,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death 
of  Majorianus.  He  was  soon  after  poisoned. 
—-VI.  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  for  some  time  employed  in 

Che  judicial  proccMings  of  the  forum. ^VII. 

^  an  orator,  banished  into  the  lalaad  of 


Crete  by  Augustus,  for  his  illiberal  language 
He  was  bamshed  17  years,  and  died  in  8eri- 

Shos.    He  is  commended  as  an  able  orator,  yet 
eclaiming  wkh  more  warmth  than  prudence. 
His  writings  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the 

senate.    8u£t,  in  OU.-^l^ifU, VIII.  8ol- 

pitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died 
A.  D.  490.  The  best  of  his  works  is  his  His- 
toria  Sacra^  jErom  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  of  which  the  style  is 
elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  ase  in  which 
he  lived.    The  best  edition  is  in  S  vols.  4ta 

Patavii.  1741. IX.  Aquilius,  a  native  of 

Spain,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 
the  reini  of  the  emperor  Valens. X.  A  ce- 
lebrate architect  employed  in  building  Nero's 
ffolden  palace  at  Rome,  after  the  burning  of 
that  city. 

Seuthbs,  a  name  common  to  several  of  the 
Thracian  princes. 

Skxtu  Licinia  Lex,  de  Ma^iidratiMu,  bv  C. 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius,  the  tribunes,  A.  u.  C. 
386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians. Ano- 
ther, de  rdigione^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  385. 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirate  should  be  chosen 
ftrom  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the 
dtcewHft  sacri  faciundis, 

Sbptilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  ordered 
Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  depart  imme- 
diately from  his  province.  Marias  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger, 
Oa  and  ieU  yifwr  master  HuU  yim  have  seen  ike 
exiled  Marius  sUHng  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
PhU.vnMar. 

Sextius,  I.  (Lucius,)  was  remarkable  for  his 
friendship  with  Brutus :  he  gained  the  confi* 
deuce  of  Augustus,  and  was  consul  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedicat- 
ed 1  od.  4,  to  him. II.  The  first  plebeian 

consul. III.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 

Vid,  T\irqidnius. 

Sextus,  a  prsenomen  given  to  the  sixth  son 

of  a  family. 1.  A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Vtd.  Pompeius, II.'  A  stoic  philosopher,  bom 

at  ChsBronaea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was^receptor  to 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus. III.  A  philoso- 
pher in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.  Some 
of  his  works  are  still  extant  The  best  edition 
of  the  treatise  of  Sextus  Pompeios  Festus  ie«tfr- 
borum  signiJUaHone,  is  that  of  Amst.  4to.  1699. 

SiBVLUE.     Vid.  Part  III. 

SicAMBRi,  or  Stgambrl    Vid,  Part  I. 

SiciNi.    Vid.  Part  L 

SiCBJBDs,  called  also  Sieharbas  and  Ahetias, 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Phoe- 
nicia. His  father's  name  was  Plisthenes.  He 
married  Elisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister 
of  king  Pygmalion,  b^ter  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  rich  that  his  brother-in- 
law  murdered  him  to  obtain  his  possessions. 
This  murder  Pygmalion  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  his  sister  Dido ;  but  the  shade  of  Si- 
chseus  appeared  to  Dido,  and  advised  her  to  fly 
fh>m  Tyre,  after  she  bad  previously  secured 
some  treasures  which  were  concealed  in  an 
obscure  and  unknown  place.  According  to 
Justin,  Acerba««  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  VIrg, 
JSn.  1.  V.  347,  Ac-^Paiere,  1,  c  e.-^JkOim. 
18,  e.  4. 
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Skdous  DnrlTDt,  (L.)  I.  a  tribcuie  of  Rome,  > 
celebrated  for  his  valoar  and  the  honours  he 
obtained  in  the  field  of  baule  daring  the  period 
of  40  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  m  the 
Roman  armies.  He  was  present  in  121  battles j 
be  obtained  14  civic  erowns ;  3  mural  crowns,  e 
crowns  of  gold ;  83  golden  collars;  60  brace- 
lets ;  18  lances ;  33  horses  with  all  their  oma- 1 
ments,  and  all  as  the  reward  of  his  uncom- ' 
mon  services.    He  could  show  the  scars  of  45 1 
wounds,  which  he  had  received  all  in  his  breast, 
panicularly  in  opposing  the  Sabines  when  they 
took  the  capitoL    The  popularity  of  Sicinius 
became  odious  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  wished ; 
to  make  himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  there- 1 
fore,  to  remove  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent  i 
him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  ar- 1 
rival,  he  was  attacked  and  murdered.    Of  100 
men  who  were  ordered  to  iall  upon  him,  Sici- 
nius killed  15  and  wounded  30.    For  his  un- 
common courage  Sicinius  has  been  called  the 

Roman  Achilles.  VaLMaz,3,c.2. Diowys. 

8.— II.  Vellutns,  one  of  the  first  tribunes  in 
Rome.  He  raised  cabals  against  Coriolanus, 
and  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Plml,  in  Cor, 
—III.  Sebinus.  a  Roman  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Volsci. 

Sicuu.     Vid,  Part  L 

Suxnnos  Caius  Soluus  Apolunaus,  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  bom  A.  D.  490.  He  died  in  the 
59d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  reoiaining  of 
his  composition  some  letters,  and  different 
poems,  consisting  chieflv  of  panegyrics  on  the 
^reat  men  of  his  time,  of  which  the  best  edition 
IS  that  of  Labbeeus,  Paris,  4to.  1658.  Virg. 
ufif».l,v.682. 

SiiJLnus,  (D.)  I.  a  son  of  T.  Manlius,  Tor- 
quatus,  accused  of  extortion  in  the  management 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  father  him- 
self desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid  a^inst 
his  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two  days  m  ex- 
amining the  charges  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
pronounced,  on  the  third  day,  his  son  guilhr  of 
extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  pre- 
tence, and  so  struck  was  the  son  at  the  severiUr 
of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.    lAV»^.^Cic.d0  FKnib.-^Val. 

Max,  5,  c.  8. n.  C.  Junius,  a  consul  under 

Tiberius,  accused  of  extonion,and  banished  to 
the  island  of  Cithenea.  7\icU. ^11.  A  pro- 
praetor in  Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian 

forces  there  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. IV. 

Turpi] ius,  a  lieutenant  of  Metellus  against  Ju- 
gurtha.  He  was  acca^  by  Marius,  though 
totally  innocent,  and  condemned  by  the  malice 

of  his  judges. V.  Lucius,  a  man  betrothed 

to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius.  Nero 
took  Octavia  away  from  him,  and  on  the  day  of 
her  nuptials  Silanns  killed  himself. 

SiLius  Italigvb,  (C.)  L  a  Latin  poet,  who  was 
originally  at  the  bar,  where  be  for  some  time 
distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  ih>m  Rome 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
study.  He  was  consul  the  year  thai  Nero  was 
muraered.  Pliny  has  observed,  that  when  Tra- 
jan was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Silius 
refused  to  come  to  Rome  and  congratulate  him 
like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  neglect 
wluch  was  never  resented  by  the  emperor. 
Silius  was  in  possession  of  a  house  where  Ci- 
cero had  lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the 
606 


tombofViigiL  The Mxth^y  of  Yiipl to 
vearly  celebrated  with  nnusual  pomp  ud  so- 
lemnity by  Silius;  an<l  lor  his  paitislitj, itot 
only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  compQsitiaBa,a 
the  Mantoan  poet,  he  has  been  called  the apetf 
YirgH  Silius  starved  himself  while  laboors? 
imder  an  imposthume,  which  his  ^jskoa; 
were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  begumiis  d 
Trajan's  reijgn,  about  the  75th  year  of  lusift 
There  remains  a  poem  of  Iiahcns  on  the » 
eond  panic  war,  divided  into  17  books,  ptxo 
commended  by  Martial.  The  modems  Itn 
not  been  so  favourable  in  their  opiDioBsav 
ceming  its  meriL  He  has  every  wMreimitii^ 
Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  Silios  tsi 
great  collector  of  antiquities.  Hissannsb^ 
noured  with  the  consulship  durinf  his  life^a 
The  best  editions  of  Italicus  will  be  foood  ^ 
be  Drakenborch's  in  4to.  CAr .  1717,  and  tb( 
of  Cellarius,  8f  o.  Lqu.  1695.— MkI  II,  efit 

dbc. II.  CaiusL  a  man  of  consular  dipr 

greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  hisoooxlT^ 
pearance  and  elegant  address.  Ham 
oUiged  him  to  divorce  his  wife  that  she  ni^ 
enjoj  his  company  without  intermissioD.  Sii^ 
was  forced  to  comply,  though  with  gm  ^ 
luctance,  and  he  was  at  last  pot  to  deah  0 
the  adulteries  which  the  emperess  obliged  iai& 
commit.     VacU. — SueL — Dio. 

SnoN,  a  currier  of  Athens,  whom  SooSB 
often  visited  on  account  of  his  great  sKgsdf 
and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  iDfonnattf 
he  could  receive  from  the  conversation  Qi» 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  pubbslied  it  «&• 
nis  own  observations  in  33  dialqgnes.  He  «v 
the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrate  who  «■ 
tempted  to  give  an  account  of  the  oputs^f 
his  master.  These  dialogues  were  extutf  ■ 
the  age  of  the  biographer  Diogenes,  w» 
preserved  their  title.    Dio£.  3|  c  M. 

SiMONinas,  a  celebrated  poet  of  C«, « 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  Bisfethert"? 
was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  Hevn)[«* 
«es,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  es««w 
for  their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  cci^ 
also  epic  poems.  Simonides  was  ^p^ 
courted  by  the  princes  of  Greece  «»  «f  ^ 
and,  according  to  one  <rf  the  fables  of  Pwj^; 
he  was  such  a  iavourite  of  the  gods,  m^ 
life  was  miraculously  preserved  in  an  eatflii^ 
ment  when  the  wwf  of  the  boose  fell  ope"": 
those  who  were  feasting.  He  obtained  a  P«» 
cal  priae  in  the  80th  year  of  his  9ff^J 
lived  to  his  90th  vear.  The  people  of  Syi»c» 
who  had  hospitably  honoured  1"™^°^ 
erected  a  magnificent  nMmumentiolusBeB^ 
Simonides,  according  to  some,  added  iw  r 
letters  .»,  «,  (,  ^,  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Gre^ 
Some  ftngments  of  his  poetry  «'«^^™"v^ 
cordinsr  to  some,  the  grandson  « ^*^^ 
poet  of  Cos  was  called  Simonides.  H«  ^ 
ed  a  few  years  before  the  Pelcponj^^^'! 
and  was  the  author  of  some  boofaa  ij^ 
genealogies,  Ac  QiM.  10,  c.  ^"^^^^ 
fab.  21  and  34.— £fonii.  2,  Oi  1,  ^j^-^ 
6,  c.  108.— Cic.  de  OraL  Ac-i^^^^^S- 
htk.  9.— CWafl.  1,  OT.39.— Z*^*.**'^ 
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SiMPuciua,  a  Greek  commf^*^ 
totle,  whose  works  were  all  «*»  "*,Tw 
century,  and  the  latter  part  of  »•  •'^ 
withoat  a  Latin  venion. 
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SiNOff,  a  800  of  Sisyphitti  who  accompanied 
the  Qreeks  to  the  Trqtan  war,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  b^  lus  caoning  and  firand, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the 
Greeks  had  fabricated  the  famous  wooden  horse, 
Sinon  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  by  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, assured  Priam  that  the  Qreeks  were  gone 
from  Asia,  and  that  they  had  been  ordered  to 
sacrifice  one  of  their  soldiers  to  render  the  wind 
favourable  to  their  return,  and  that  because  the 
lot  had  foUen  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
TJlvsscs  he  had  fled  away  from  their  camp,  not 
to  be  cruelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  the  Trojans,  and 
Sinon  advised  Priam  to  brina  into  his  city  the 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Biinerva.  His 
advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night, 
to  complete  his  perfiay,  opened  the  sides  ofthe 
liorse,  bom  which  issued  a  number  of  armed 
Greeks,  who  surprised  the  Trojans  and  pilla- 
ged their  city.  Lktres  Pkrvg^^Hmner,  Od.S, 
▼.  493, 1. 11,  V.  681.— Fff^.^Ba.  3,  y.  79,  Ac.— 
Pam.  10,  c.  87.— Q.  Smyrn.  13,  ftc. 

SiSAMNfis,  a  judge  flayed  aljve  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  (rf  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
HeroM.  5,  c.  86. 

SisniMA,  (LO  I-  an  ancient  historian  amone 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Macer,  and  coeval  with  Antias  and  GLuadri^ 
rins;  but  he  fhr  excelled  his  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  predecessors,  in  the  art  of  historical 
narrative.  He  was  ofthe  same  fiimily  as  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  and  was  descended  Arom  that  Si- 
senna  who  was  praetor  in  570.  In  his  youth  he 
practised  as  an  orator,  and  is  characterized  by 
Cicero  as  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  but  of  no 
great  industry  or  knowledge  in  business.  In 
more  advanced  life  he  was  prstor  of  Achaia, 
and  a  friend  of  Atticus.  Yossius  says  his  his- 
tory commenced  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  and  ended  with  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  S3rlla.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  given  some  sketch  of  Roman  affiiirs  ftrom 
the  buminff  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  but  it  is 
evident  he  had  touched  slightly  on  these  early 
portions  of  the  history,  for  though  his  work 
consisted  of  twenty^  or,  according  to  others,  of 
twenty-two  books,  it  appears  from  a  iiwnent 
of  the  second,  which  is  still  preserved,  that  he 
had  there  advanced  as  &r  in  his  narrative  as 
the  Social  War,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  663. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  I  suspect,  was  de- 
voted to  the  history  ofthe  civil  wars  of  Marius ; 
and  indeed  VeUeius  Paterculus  calls  his  work 
Ovus  Belli  CivUis  SuUani,  The  great  defect 
or  his  history  consigned,  it  is  said,  in  not  being 
wptten  with  sufficient  political  freedom,  at  least 
concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sylla, 
which  is  regretted  by  Sallust  in  a  passage  bear- 
in«f  ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sisenna  in 
other  particulars.  Cicero,  while  he  admits  his 
snpenoritv  over  his  predecessors,  adds,  that  he 
was  far  from  perfection,  and  complains  that 
there  was  something  puerile  ha  his  Annals,  as 
if  he  had  studied  none  ofthe  Greek  hietorians 
hut  Clitarchus.  I  have  quoted  these  opinions, 
since  we  must  now  entirely  trust  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others  in  the  judgment  which  we, 


form  ofthe  merits  of  Sisenna;  for  although  thtf 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  historv  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  old  Latin  an* 
nalists,  being  about  150,  they  are  also  shorter  and 
more  unconnected.  Indeed,  there  are  scareely 
two  sentences  any  where  joined  together.  Ovii, 
lyist,  3.  V.  443.— Cic.  in  BnU.  64  and  67.— 

Paierc.  3,  c.  9. II.  Com.  a  Roman,  who,  on 

being  reprimanded  in  the  senate  for  the  ill  con- 
duct and  depravefd  manners  of  his  wife,  accused 
publicly  Augustus  of  unlawful  commerce  with 

ter.    Die,  54. The  family  of  the  Comelii 

and  Apronii  received  the  surname  of  Sisenna. 

SmoAims,  or  Sistqambis,  the  mother  of  Da- 
rius, the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The 
conqueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness and  attention ;  he  sainted  her  as  his  own 
mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  favourites  and  ministers,  he  of- 
ten granted  to  the  iotereession  of  Sisygambis. 
The  regard  ofthe  queen  for  Alezanderwas  un- 
common, and,  indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  imwilling 
to  survive  tne  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy: 
though  she  had  seen  with  less  concern  the  fall 
of  her  son's  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  himself  murdered  by  his  servants.  She  haa 
also  lost,  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  80  of  her 
brothers,  whom  Ocnns  had  assassinated  to  make 
himself  master  ofthe  kingdom  of  Persia.  CurL 
4,  c.  9, 1. 10,  c.  5. 

Sisyphus,  a  son  of  M.  Antony,  who  was  bom 
deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisyphus, 
because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and  an 
excellent  understanding.  Horat,  1,  sat.  3,  v. 
47.     Vtd.  Part  III. 

SrriDs,  a  Roman,  who  assisted  Caesar  in  Af- 
rica with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  province  of  Namidia.    Salhist.  Jug.  31. 

SsiERDra,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  his  execution 
was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only  known  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  Smet- 
dis,  and  who  greatly  resembled  the  deceased 
prince,  declared  himself  king  at  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  After  he  had  reigned  for  six  months 
with  universal  approbation,  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  and  when  this 
had  be^i  executed  with  success,  they  chose  one 
of  their  number  to  reign  in  the  usurper's  place, 
B.  C.  531.  This  was  Dahus,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.    Herodot.  3,  c.  30.— ./iwtin.  1,  c.  9. 

Socrates,  I.  the  roost  celebrated  philosopher 
of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
ftttber,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary,  and  his 
mother,  Phenarete,  was  by  profession  a  midwife* 
For  some  time  he  followed  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  and  some  have  mentioned  the  statue  of 
the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and 
el^ance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands  He 
was  called  away  from  this  employment  by  Crito, 
who  admired  his  genius  and  courted  his  friend- 
ship. Philosophy  soon  became  the  study  of  So- 
crates, and  under  Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue' 
which  succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and  ven- 
erated. •  He  appeared,  like  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen,  in  the  field  of  battle ;  he  fought  with 
bddnen  and  Intrq^ty,  and  to  his  courage  two 
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of  his  firie&ds  and  disdples,  Xenopfaon  and  Al- 
cibiades,  owed  the  preseiration  of  their  life. 
Bat  the  character  of  Socrates  appears  more  con- 
nicaoQS  as  a  philosopher  and  moraUst  than  as 
that  of  a  warrior.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  he 
inured  himself  to  saffer  hardships,  and  he  ac- 
quired that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
countenance  which  the  most  alarming  dangers 
could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calami- 
ties alter.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice, 
and  not  the  effects  of  vanity  or  the  wish  of  ap- 
pearing singular.  He  bore  Id  juries  with  pa- 
tience, and  the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment 
he  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  but  even  re- 
ceived with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  con- 
cern, and  felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.  So  single  and  so  venerable  a 
character  was  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Athenians.  Socrates  was  atteuded  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instruclr 
ed  by  his  exemplary  life  as  well  as  by  his  doc- 
trines. Ue  had  no  particular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  reforoiation  of  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of  nches,  was 
the  object  of  his  study,  be  was  present  every 
where,  and  drew  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
either  in  the  troves  of  Academns,  the  Lvceum, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  He  spoKe  with 
freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  vio- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  and  to  withstand  the 
torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athenian 
l^enerals  were  capitally  punished  for  not  bnr^- 
me  the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusse.  This 
independence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  supe- 
•  rionly  of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  nis 
countrymen,  created  manj  enemies  to  Socrates ; 
but  as  nis  character  was  irreproachable  and  his 
doctrines  pure,  the  voice  of  malevolence  was 
silent.  Yet  Aristophenes  undertook,  iu  his 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable 
character  of  Socrates  on  the  stage ;  and  when 
once  the  way  was  open  to  calumny  and  defa- 
mation, the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid 
no  reverence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had 
before  redded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order. 
When  this  had  succeeded,  Melitus  stood  forth 
to  criminate  him,  together  with  Anitus  and 
Lycon,  and  the  philosopher  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  five  hundred.  He  was 
accused  of  cormptiog  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  which 
the  Athenians  worshipped.  Lysias,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  composed 
an  oration  in  a  laboured  and  jmthetic  style, 
which  he  offered  to  his  friend  to  be  pronouncea 
as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
Socrates  read  it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the 
eloquence  and  the  animation  of  the  whole,  he 
rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of 
fortitude.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great 
animation,  and  confessed  that  while  others 
boasted  that  they  were  acquainted  with  every 
thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.  The  whole 
discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
deur. He  modestly  said,  that  what  he  possessed 
was  applied  for  the  service  of  the  Athenians ;  it 
was  his  wish  to  make  his  fellow-citizens  happy, 
and  it  was  a  duty  be  performed  by  the  special 
command  of  the  gods,  whose  a%tkori6jf,  said  he 
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emphatirally  to  his  jadgea,  /  regmi  mmt  dw 
yours.    Bach  language  firam  a  man  who  vu 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  astonisbed  a&d  ir- 
ritated the  judge&    Socrates  was  coadenBri, 
but  only  by  a  majority  of  three  voices;  sb^ 
when  he  was  demandra,  aocoidingto  tke  spiis 
of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass  seateooe  a 
himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred 
the  philosopher  said,  JF\fr  my  aUempU  U  taa 
the  Athenian  youth  Justice  amd  m^deralm,ai 
to  fender  therestofmiycounlrymenmonluf^ 
let  me  be  maintained  at  the  fubUc  exfne  ^ 
remaining  years  of  my  life  tn  the  Fn/tnan 
an  honour t  O  Athenians,  which  I  deaem  vn 
than  the  victors  of  the  OlympU  games,   lb. 
make  their  countrymen  more  ham  ^  4f*^ 
once,  but  2  have  made  you  so  in  reaiitf.  TIs 
exa^rated  the  judges  in  the  highest  degie^ 
and  he  was  condemned  to  drmk  hoakiet 
Upon  this  he  addressed  the  coart,  tod  DfR 
pfurticularly  the  judges  who  bad  decided  inks 
mvour  in  a  pathetic  qieech.  He  tdd  tliflD  ds 
to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he  was  goiq^tokii 
converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  uxif^\ 
he  recommended  to  their  paternal  cat  \i 
defenceless  children,  and  as  he  retnraedto^k 
prison,  he  exclaimed :  Igoto  ik^ye^i*^'^ 
but  vfhich  is  the  beU  the  Divinity  alcmee^titi 
The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Deliao  festiTv 
(Vid,  Delia,)  prevented  his  execution  for  i^ 
nays,  and  during  that  time  he  was  etiD&nfi  t 
the  prison  and  loaded  with  irons.  Ws&i^ 
and  particularly  his  disciples,  were  his  cok^ 
attendants;  he  discoorsea  with  themvpoD^^^ 
ferem  subjects  with  all  his  usual  cbeerfalvs 
and  serenity.    He  reproved  them  for  their  ««• 
row,  and  when  one  of  them  was  nncomW 
grieved  because  he  was  to  sufler  thongii^^ 
cent,  the  philosopher  replied,  Wnld  ji»»» 
havemedieguiity?  With  this  comwsDitK 
spent  his  last  days ;  he  continued  to  k  a  P^ 
ceptor  ti^  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  weii» 
ea  his  pupils  on  questions  of  the  P*"^^^ 
portance ;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in  gg 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  f^"?S 
with  acrimony  the  prevalent  custom  «  J^ 
He  disregarded  the  intercession  of  his  i"^ 
and  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  dokJ^ 
escape  out  of  prison,  he  refused  i^  >"*  J^ 
with  his  nsnalpleasantry,  where  he  coob 
escape  death;  Where,  says  he  to  Ciito^^^J^ 
bribed  the  gaoler,  and  made  his  eseaMC^^ 
where  shaU  1  fly  to  avoid  the  irrevficmti^ 
passed  on  aU  mankind  7  When  the hoartodnw 
the  poison  was  come,  the  executioner  p^JJ^ 
him  the  cup  with  tears  in  his  CTes.  ^"j^ 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  M 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  ™*1^ 
an  unaltered  countenance,  and  a^f?"^ 
after  he  expired.    Such  ▼«  '^^  ®°  £  nS 
whom  the  uninfluenced  answer  9vfrJ!^ 
of  Delphi  had  pronounced  the  wis»  mbj 
kind.    Socrates  died  400  years  before  ow^ 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.    Hcwasnoaw^ 
buried  than  the  Athenians  ^V^^f^ 
cruelty,  his  accusers  were  ™**^^J^^2m  ftff 
and  shunned,  one  suffered  death,  *»*.  ^ 
banished,  and  othew,  with  their  own  n^ 
pm  an  end  to  their  liife.    Thea^Mj^ 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  p^,2^ys 
recorded  by  two  of  the  most  cdfrsw  «^ 
pupils,  XenophoQ  and  Piatoi  and  every"-* 
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wUch  relates  to  die  lift  and  circumstances  of 
this  |[reat  philosopher  is  now  minutely  known. 
To  his  poverty,  his  innocence,  and  his  example, 
the  Greeks  were  particularly  indebted  for  their 
greatness  and  splendour;  ana  the  leamin|f  which 
was  universally  disseminated  by  hispnpils,  gave 
the  whole  nation  a  consciousness  or  their  sup&> 
riority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
polite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  their  writings  celebrated.    The  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  forms  an  interestinfl;  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.    The  son  of 
Sophroniscus  derided  the  more  abstmse  inqui- 
ries and  metaphysical  researches  of  his  prede- 
cessorSf  and  by  first  introducing  moral  philoso- 
ph}^,he  indnceo  mankind  to  consider  themselves, 
their  passions,  their  opinions,  their  duties,  ac- 
tions^ and  faculties.    From  this  it  was  saidf  that 
the  founder  of  the  Socratic  school  drew  philo- 
sophy down  firom  heaven  upon  the  earth.    The 
portrait  usually  drawn  of  Socrates^  and  the  his- 
torical importance  attriboted  to  him  appear  to 
be  at  irreconcilable  variance.    With  him  moat 
writers  make  a  new  period  to  begin  in  the  his- 
tory of  G^eek  philosophy,  which  manifestly 
implies  that  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  and  char- 
acter into  those  Intellectual  exertions  of  his 
countrymen,  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  philosoofay :  so  that  thgr  assume  a 
new  form  under  nis  hands,  or  at  feast  that  he 
Immediately  widened  their  range.    But  if  we 
inquire  how  the  same  writers  described  So- 
crates as  an  individual,  we  are  informed  that 
he  did  not  at  all  bnsy  himself  with  the  physical 
investigations  which  constituted  a  main  part  of 
Greek  philosophy,  but  rather  withheld  others 
fh>m  them ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  moral 
inquiries,  which  were  those  in  which  he  en- 
gaged the  deepest,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
aim  at  reducing  them  into  a  scientific  shape, 
and  that  he  established  no  fixed  principle  for 
this  more  than  for  any  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge.    The  base  of  his  intellectual  con- 
stitution was  rather  religious  than  roeculative ; 
his  exertions  rather  those  of  a  good  citizen  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  young,  than  those  of  a  philosopher ;  in 
short,  he  is  represented  as  a  virtuoso  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  that 
strict  integrity  and  mild   philanthropy  with 
which  it  is  alwajrs  associateo  in  anuncorrupted 
mind.    All  this,  however,  tinged  with  a  slight 
air  of  enthusiasm.    But  these  are  not  qualities 
which  could  have  produced  the  conspicaous 
and  permanent  efl^cts  on  the  philosophical  ex- 
ertions of  a  people  already  fhr  advanced  in  in- 
tellectual culture.    The  question  then  is,  what 
must  Socrates  have  been  to  give  Plato  an  in- 
ducement and  a  right  to  exhibit  him  as  he  has 
done  in  his  dialogues,  and  thus  lead  us  to  the 
inference  that  he  must  have  had  a  strictly  phi- 
losophical basis  in  hn  composition  so  &r  as  he 
is  recosmized  by  Plato  as  the  author  of  his 
philosophical  life,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  vital  movement  of  Greek  philo- 
soDhy  in  its  advanced  stage,  and  that  he  can 
only  be  entitled  to  that  place  by  an  element 
which,   though   properly  philosophical,   was 
foreign  to  the  preceding  period.    The  charac- 
ter which  is  peculiar  to  tne  post  Socratic  philo- 
sophy beginning  with  Plato,  is  the  co-existence 
nd  inter-communioii  of  the  three  branches 
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of  knowledge— dialectics,  physics,  and  ethieti 
This  distinction  separates  tne  two  periods  very 
definitely.  In  the  earlier  period,  the  idea  <J 
science,  as  such,  was  not  the  governing  idea, 
and  had  even  become  a  distinct  subject  of  con- 
sciousness, as  it  became  in  the  second.  Hence 
the  main  business  every  where  is  to  distin^cush 
knowledge  firom  opinion ;  hence  the  precision 
of  scientmc  language ;  hence  the  pecukar  prom- 
inence of  dialectics,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  the  idea  of  science;  things  not  compre- 
hended even  by  the  Eleatics  in  the  same  way 
as  by  the  Socratic  schools,  since  the  former  still 
make  the  idea  ot  Being  the  starting  point  ra- 
ther than  that  of  knowledge.  Now  this  waking 
of  the  idea  of  science  and  its  earliest  manifest- 
ations must  have  been^  in  the  first  instance, 
what  constituted  the  philosophical  basis  in  So- 
crates I  and  for  this  reason  ^e  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  later  Greek  poiilosophy 
which,  in  its  whole  essential  form,  together 
with  its  several  variations,  was  determined  by 
that  idea.  The  actions  ot  men  famished  ma- 
terials also  for  his  discourse ;  to  instruct  them 
was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them  happy  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lessons.  From  prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  were  enforced  by  the 
unparalleled  example  of  an  afiectionate  hus- 
band, a  tender  parent,  a  warlike  soldier,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon  after  the  cele- 
brated sects  of  the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics, 
the  Academics,  Cyrenaics,  stoics,  Ac  arose. 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet 
many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupil, 
Eunpides,  were  greatly  composed  by  him.  A 
physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  m  the  face 
of  the  philosopher,  that  his  heart  was  the  most  ^ 
depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted  that  ever  *^' ' 
was  in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  cost  the 
satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  his  dis- 
ciples, who  wished  to  punish  the  physiogno- 
mist, and  declared  that  his  assertions  were  true, 
but  that  all  his  vicious  propensities  had  been 
duly  corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason. 
Socrates  made  a  poetical  version  of  JEsop's 
fhbles  while  in  prison.  .  Laert.^Zenoph,^Pla- 
to.^Paus.  1,  c.  Q^.—PhU.  de  op.  PkU,  Ac.— 
Cie.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  54.— TVsc.  I,  c.  41,  &c.— 

Vol,  Max.  3,  c.  4. 11.  A  leader  of  the  Ache- 

ans  al  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.    He  was  seized 

and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes. 

m.  A  scholiast,  bom  A.  D.  380,  at  Consutnti-  . 
nople.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  firom 
the  year  309,  where  Eusebius  ended,  down  -tb 
440,  with  great  exactness  and  judgment,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  foL 
CaiOab.  1790. 

SoEMTAS,  (Julia,)  mother  of  the  emperor  He- 
Hogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  and  the  afiairs of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  bv  her  debauchr 
eries.  extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and  was 
murdered  with  her  son  and  family.  She  was  a 
native  of  Apamea;  her  father's  name  was  Ju- 
lius Aviius,  and  her  mother's  Masa.  Her  sister 
Julia  Mammsea  married  &e  emperor  Septi- 
mius  Severus. 

SoanlNUS,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 

who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes, 

to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  throne. 

He  was  but  seven  months  in  possessioii  of  thtf 
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AOtualhabHs;  tkey nt is  cnrole  dwin,  wd ftt 
>  the  representadon  of  plietfB  and  public  apeciap 
des  tMy  were  boaoared  with  paiticular  teats. 
Whenever  they  travelled  abroad,  ev«i  on  thai 
own  bnsinesB,  tb^  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  always  found  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
ott  the  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed  free  legaium.  On  public  festivals  they 
WMe  ihtpraSzki,  or  long  white  robe  with  pnr^ 
pie  borders.  The  right  of  convocating  the  sen- 
ate belonged  only  to  the  monarchs ;  and  after 
the  pulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  consols, 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  people ;  bat  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribones  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meeting  was  generally 
three  tunes  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  where  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temide  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Oapitolmos,  ApoUo.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Ac,i  or  in  the  Curise  called  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom- 
peia,  Ac.  When  audience  was  given  to  foteign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  withovt 
the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
BeUona  or  of  Apollo;  and  thesameceremonv  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  they 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain nnmber  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  absent  without  some  proper  cause,  were 
always  fined.  In  the  reign  of  Augustas,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No- 
thing was  transacted  before  sunrise  or  aAer 
sunset.  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
Mmblies  of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  apiba^adors,  distribu- 
ted the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  bad  the 
management  of  everv  thing  political  or  civil  m 
the  republic,  excent  the  creatmg  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  afr- 
eemblies  of  the  peof>Ie.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  the  consols,  the  pratoia, 
and  censors,  sat  first ;  after  these  the  inlerior 
maristrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and  quaestors ; 
and,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  but 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,'  the 
opinion  of  the  ffrineeps  senatuSf  or  the  person 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consols  elect 
were  first  consulted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  vear,  on  w^om  the  consol  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperors, 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  hot  the  consuls 
were  generally  consolted  before  all  others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  referre  ad 
tmotam,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  he 
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br  the  senators  to  protract  their  q»eeches  till  it 
was  t£x>  late  to  determine.  When  the  question 
was  put,  they  ppssed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker 
whose  opinjkw  they  approved,  and  a  majority  of 
votes  was  easily  collected  without  the  troubie  of 
counting  the  numbers.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  called  pedib%t  in  alicyjus  »fUeiUutm 
ire,  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  senators 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  only 
the  right  of  giving  a  suent  vote,  sucn  as  bore 
some  curule  fionouis,  and  on  that  account  were 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deliber- 
ate, were  denominated  pfdom  seno/M^cs.  After 
the  majoritv  had  been  Imown,  the  matter  was 
detemunea,  and  the  amaha  c^tuiiUmm  was  im- 
mediately written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at 
the  feet  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  a(  the 
house,  when  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  was. 
called  smaku  am^Unitas,  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a 
9enaiui  conmUtum,  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
|de.  by  the  word  «<<o,  could  slop  the  debates, 
ana  the  decrees  of  the  assembled  senate,  as 
aJfio  any  one  who  was  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.    The  i 


UuconmiUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the  con- 
suls, who  suppress  or  preserve  them  \  bvtt  about 
the  vear  of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in 
the  treasury,  Inr  the  ediles  of  the  people.  The 
degradation  oi  the  senators  was  made  by  the 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  he  caUed 
over  the  list  of  the  senate.  This  was  called 
praterire,  A  senator  could  be  a^^  introduced 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  character, 
or  fortune,  which  had  been  thie  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawfuUy  called  him  tmqnaUfied. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sudden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mentioned, 
upon  any  emergency.  After  the  death  of  J. 
Cfaesar  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the 
ides  of  llwch,  which  were  called  pttrriddkim, 
beei^ose  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assas- 
sinated. The  sons  of  the  senators,  after  they 
had  put  <m  the  toga  virUis,  were  permitted  lo 
•cQine  into  the  senate^  but  this-  was  afterwards 
limited.  Vid.  Papinus,  The  rank  and  ao- 
thoritjr  of  the  senators,  which  were  so  con^c- 
•uous  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  and 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhos  to  de- 
clare that  the  Roman  senate,  was  a  venerable 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  un- 
der the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest  charac- 
ter were  admitted  into  the  senate:  the  emperors 
took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illustrious  body 
of  their  privileges  and  authority ;  and  the  sena- 
tors themselves  by  their  meanness  and  servility, 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  the  sove- 
reign, to  diminish  their  own  consequence ;  and 
by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Nero  and  the 
cruelties  of  a  Bomitian,  they  convinced  the 
world  that  they  no  longer  possessed  saffidcnt 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  weight  and  importance.  In  the  election 
of  successors  to  the  imperial  purple  after  Au- 
gustus, the  approbation  of  the  senate  was  con- 
sulted; but  It  was  only  a  mttter  of  conitesy, 
and  the  eoncurreace  of  a  hody  of  men  was 
lilUe  veguDMi  who  wesa  vithoot  power»  and 
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imder  the  control  of  a  mercenary  ftnny.  The 
title  of  Garisdmius  was  given  to  the  senators 
ander  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Justinian,  13  centuries  after 
lis  first  institution  by  Romalns. 

SuficA,  M.  Ann£us,  a  native  of  Gorduba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Uelvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  pnilo- 
sopher,  Annsus  Novalus,  and  Annsus  Mela, 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  b^^  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  collection  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  a^,  and  from  that  circumstance, 
and  for  distinction^  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  decloMoior.  He  left  Corduba  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight.  His 
son,  ll  Annaeus  Seneca,  who  was  bom  about 
six  Tears  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
bv  his  extraordinary  talents,  fie  was  taught 
eloquence  bv  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophy  urom  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals  j  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  ftnom  certain 
meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
anpeared  withereat  advantage;  but  the  fear 
or  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
jealous  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
his  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
ployment in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  quaester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  JiuiaLiviUa, 
removed  him  from  Rome,  and  the  emperor  ban*- 
ished  him  for  some  time  into  Corsica.  During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 

3iirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
egance  of  language  and  sublimity ;  but  he 
soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  innocence  and  character.  The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
eca, and  after  he  had  remained  five  jrears  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperess  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  In  the  hon- 
ourable duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice, 
Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agnroina.  Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  a^inst  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  dis^ced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  may  be  the  language  of  malevo- 
lence or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the 
corrupted  age  of  ^Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite  of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures, 
his  debauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destroving 
a  man  wnose  example,  fhnn  vicious  incUnar 
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tions,  he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  to 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  nad  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  gar- 
dens, during  the  four  years  in  which  he  had 
auended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a 
disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  after,  Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  byNatalis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himselil  He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mes- 
sen^r  from  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.  As  for  his  wife,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemra  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment^  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo* 
sopher's  wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
stul  enjoy  the  comforts  of  me.  Seneca's  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  his  ftriends. 
To  luisten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  efiect ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  fireely.  Tnis  was  attended 
with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suflbcated  by  the  steam,  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
in  the  6Sth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his&Sd 
year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  which 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero.  The  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constancy,  and  his  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.  His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  oraaments,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  treatises  are  de  tra,  de 
consoUUione,  de  prifvidenHd,  de  tfanqvUliutU 
ammi^  de  eUmentiAy  de  sapienlis  eonsUnUia, 
de  oHs  soffienHSf  de  breviUUe  viUp,  de  benefeits, 
de  vHA  beatdf  besides  his  naturales  gHosHones, 
ludus  in  CUMdivm,  moral  leUerM,  &c.  There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca. 
Gluintilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  com- 
position, and,  according  to  others,  TVoas  and 
the  ERfpolytms  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  Axofmenvium^  BsreuXes,  furens  'T%ifestes  ^ 
BereuUs  in  Oeia,  by  his  father.  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.  The  best  editions  of  Seneca  are  those 
of  Anlweip,  fol.  1616,  and  of  Gronovius,  3 
vols.  Amst.  1673 ;  and  those  of  his  tragedies, 
are  that  of  Schroder,  4to.   Delph.  ITSlS,  and 
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Ilk.  raeofided  by  Ptelo,  Cicero,  ud  Athennos, 
tvHtbt  it  confinoii  the  charce  insT  mentianed, 
tvoold  also  imply  that  yean  bad  cooled  the  tnr- 
bulem  poastons  oi  hJB  youth :  "  I  thank  old 
age,"  laid  the  poet,  '*  lor  delifering  me  from 
the  tyranoy  of  my  appetites."  Yet  even  in  his 
later  days,  the  cnarms  of  a  Theoris  and  an 
Arehippe  are  reported  to  hlkve  been  loo  power- 
All  for  the  still  susceptible  dramatist.  Aristo- 
phanes, who  in  his  Ranae  manifests  so  much 
rtqMa  for  Sophocles,  then  iust  dead,  had,  four* 
teen  years  before  accused  Aim  of  avarice ;  an 


imputation,  however,  scarcelv  reconcil«ible 
witn  all  that  is  known  or  can  oe  inferred  re- 
qpectinc  the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  old 
man,  who  wasso  absorbed  in  nis  art  as  to  incur 
a  charge  of  lunacy  from  the  utter  neglect  of  his 
aflairs,  could  hardly  have  been  a  miser.  A 
kindly  and  contented  disposition,  however 
blemished  with  intemperance  in  pleasures,  was 
the  chaimcteristic  of  Sophocles :  a  characteristic 
which  Arist(^>hane8  hmiself  so  simply  and  yet 
so  beautifully  depicts  in  that  single  line, 

*0  i*  e9nX»t  fh  IvM^*,  cImW  ^  litr.— RiM.  891 

It  was  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improve- 
ments to  the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy. 
To  the  two  performers  of  .£schylus  be  added 
a  third  actor ;  a  number  which  was  never  after- 
wards increased.  Under  his  directions  the 
e&ct  of  theatric  representation  was  heightened 
l»y  the  iUuaioa  of  scenery  carefUly  paiiued  and 
duly  arranged.  The  cboral  parts  were  still 
ikrther  curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  out 
to  its  fbll  development  The  odes  themselves 
are  distinguished  by  their  close  connexion  with 
the  business  of  the  play,  the  correctness  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  their  poetry.  His 
language,  though  at  times  marked  by  han^ 
metaphor  and  jwrplexed  construction,  is  pure 
aad  muestic,  without  soaring  into  the  gigantic 
phrsseology  of  iBschylas  on  the  one  hand,  or 
sinking  into  the  common-place  diction  of  Euri- 
jrides  on  the  other.  His  management  of  a  sub- 
ject  is  admirable.  No  one  understood  so  well 
the  vtful  envelopment  of  incident,  the  secret 
excitation  of  the  feelings,  and  tne  gradual 
heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  finu  crisis, 
when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  the 
force  of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion. 
Such  was  Sophocles ;  the  mont  perfect  in  dra- 
matic arrangement,  the  most  sustained  in  the 
even  flow  or  dignified  thought,  word,  and  tone, 
among  the  tragic  triumvirate.  As  characteris- 
tic of  this  poet,  the  ancients  have  praised  that 
native  sweetness  and  gracefulness,  on  account 
of  which  they  call  him  the  Attic  Bee.  Who- 
ever has  penetrated  into  the  feeling  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit  for 
antioue  art  has  arisen  within  him ;  for  modem 
seosibilitj,  very  far  fWMn  being  able  to  fall  in 
with  that  judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to 
Und  in  the  Sophoclean  tragedy,  both  in  respect 
of  the  representation  of  bodily  sufierinr,  and  in 
the  sentiments  and  arrangements,  mudi  that  is 
mumirerably  austere.  In  proportion  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Sophocles,  considering  that  accord- 
iBff  to  some  accounts  he  wrote  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pieces,  (of  which,  however,  the  gramma- 
tian  Aristopnanes  dedared  seventeen  act  to  be 
gcBvne,)  9mA  eighty,  aceoidiag  to  the  moat 
I,  little,  It  moat  be  owned, 


has  renainad  to  im^  for  we  have  bqt  aevca  oC 
them.    But  chance  has  taken  good  care  of  OS, 
for  among  this  nuniber  are  some  which  tlio 
ancients  considered  his  most  ezceUent  master- 
pieces, as  the  Antigone,  and  Electra,  and  both 
those  on  CEdipus^  they  have  also  oome  down 
to  us  tolerably  fm  fh>m  mutilatioa,  and  with 
the  text  uncorrupted.    By  modem  critics  the 
Kin^  CEdipus  and  the  Philoctetes  have  been 
admired,  but  without  reason,  above  all  the  rest; 
the  former,  for  the  artificial  complication  of  the 
plot,  in  which  the  horrible  catastrophe,  which 
keeps  the  curiosity  ever  on  the  stretch,  (a  rare 
occurrence,  this,  in  the  Greek  tragedies,)  is 
brought  on  inevitably  by  a  series  of  ooiuietfed 
causes ;  the  latter  for  its  masterly  delineation  of 
character,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  between 
the  three  principal  figures,  together  with  the 
simple  stracture  of  the  piece,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing there  are  so  few  persons,  all  is  deduced 
from  the  traest  motives.    But  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  coliedively,  are  each  one  of  then 
re4>lendent  with  its  own  pernliar  exoeUences. 
In  the  Antigone,  we  have  heroism  exhihitfd 
in  the  most  purely  feminine  character;  in  the 
Ajax,  the  nmnly  sense  of  honour  in   all  its 
strength ;  in  the  Trachinian  Women,  (or,  as 
we  should  call  U,  the  dying  Hercnles,)  the 
female  levity  of  Dejaaira  is  beautifully  atoned 
for  by  her  death  and  the  suflferings  of  Her- 
cules are  depicted  in  a  worthy  manner ;  the 
Electre  is  distinguished  by  energy  and  pathos; 
in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  the  predominant 
character  is  a  most  touching  mildnesa,  and  an 
extreme   gracefulness  ii  oifiused    over   the 
whole.    TO  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  pieces  I  will  not  venture :  but  1  own  I 
cherisn  a  preference  for  the  last-mentioned, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  expres- 
sive of  the  personal  character  of  SophodesL 
As  this  piece   is  devoted  to  tbe   glovy  of 
Athens  in  general  and  of  his  birth-plaoe  in 
particular,    be  seems  to  have    laboured  on 
It  with  particular  affection.     The  least  usu- 
ally imaerstood  are  the  Ajax  and  AncigoncL 
The  reader  cannot  conceive  why  these  |riajs 
ran  on  solongafler  what  we  are  accustonwd  to 
call  the  catastrophe.    The  story  of  (Edipos  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  fate-fables  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy, the  most  ingenious.    The  diflerenoe  be- 
tween the  characters  of  JEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, nowhere  shows  itself  more  strikini^ly  than 
in  the  Enmenides,  and  the  (Edipus  atColoD«^ 
as  these  two  pieces  were  composed  with  simiiar 
intentions,    in  both  of  them  the  object  is  to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  Athens,  as  the  holy  habitattcn 
of  justice  and  of  mild  humanity,  and  the  crimes 
of  foreign  hero-families,  after  sufifering  their 
punishment  are  to  find  their  final  atonement  ia 
this  domain  through  a  higher  mediation,  while 
it  is  also  prophesied,  that  lasting  weUare  shall 
thence  accme  to  the  Attic  people.    In  the  pa- 
triotic and  free-«pirited  iBschylus  this  is  efleei- 
ed  by  a  judicial  procedure ;  in  the  pious  Sopho- 
cles, by  a  religions  one ;  and  this,  mdeed,  is  ^ 
death-devotion  of  (Edipus,  when,  bowed  dova 
as  he  is  by  the  consciousnees  of  iavolantaiy 
guilt,  and  by  long  misery,  the  gods  tlieieby,  as 
it  were,  finally  clear  up  ms  honour,  as  though, 
in  the  fearflil  example  given  in  hia  person,  tbiey 
did  not  intend  to  aiBict  ham  in  paitienlar.  bnt 
only  wished  to  give  a  severe  lesMtt  to  I 
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bi  fOitnL  Sophocles,  to  whom  the  vholo 
eoane  of  life  is  one  oonuniied  worahip^  deUgto 
to  throw  «U  poosible  lostre  on  its  last  moment, 
as  though  il  were  thst  of  a  higher  eolemniij, 
nnd  thus  he  inspires  an  emotion  of  qnite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  fh>m  that  which  is  excited  by  the 
thought  of  mortality  in  general.  There  are 
two  plays  of  Sophocles  which,  ameably  to  the 
Greek  way  of  thinking,  refer  to  the  sacied  rites 
of  the  dead  and  the  importance  of  banal :  in 
the  Antmone,  the  whole  acdoii  turns  upon  thia, 
and  in  the  Ajaz,  this  alone  nves  a  sansflictory 
eondusion  to  the  piece.  The  ideal  of  the  fe- 
male character  in  the  Aatifone.  is  marked  by 
leat  severity ;  so  much  so,  mat  this  alone  would 
suActent  to  nemralize  all  thoae  mawldsh 
conceptions  of  Greek  character,  which  have 
lately  Deoome  so  much  the  mode.  Her  indig- 
nation at  Ismene's  reftisal  lo  lake  a  part  in  her 
daring  resolution ;  the  maimer  in  which  she 
afterwards  rqecis  Ismene,  when,  repenting  ot 
her  weakness,  she  offers  to  accompany  her 
heroic  sister  to  death,  borders  on  harshness; 
her  silence  and  her  speeches  against  Creon, 
whereby  she  provokes  him  to  exoeuie  his  tyran- 
nous resolution,  are  a  proof  of  unshaken  manly 
courage.  But  the  poet  has  found  outthe  secret 
of  revealing  the  loving  womanly  character  in 
one  single  line,  where  to  the  representations  of 
Creon,  that  Polynices  died  the  foe  of  his  coun- 
try, she  lilies, 

•I  r«i  nwlxjkiv  4XXa  tf«/if  Ourv  Ifw. 

▲t  first  aicht  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  may 
seem  weak,  accommodating  itself,  as  it  does, 
without  contradictioiL  to  the  tyrannous  com- 
mands of  Creon,  ana  not  once  attempting  a 
favourable  representation  in  behalf  of  the  yoonff 
heroine.  But  it  is  necessaiy  that  she  should 
stand  all  alone  in  her  resohttion  and  its  accom- 
plishment, that  she  may  appear  in  all  her  dig- 
nity; she  must  find  no  stay,  no  hold.  It  is 
mute  otherwise  in  the  Blectra,  where  it  was  fit 
mat  the  chorus  should  take  as  ea^er  and  en- 
eoara^inga  part  withthe  two  principal  charac- 
ters, inasmoch  as  there  are  powerful  moral 
fieelinas  opposed  to  their  desian,  while  others 
spur  them  on  to  it ;  whereas  in  the  deed  of  Anti- 
gone there  is  no  such  vaxiance,  but  she  is  to  be 
withheld  by  merely  exterior  terron.  After  the 
completion  of  the  deed,  and  the  suffering  en- 
dured for  it,  there  yet  remains  the  chabtisement 
of  insolence,  and  retribution  for  the  destruction 
of  Antigone:  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin 
of  Creon's  whole  femily,  and  his  own  despair 
can  be  a  worthy  death«offering  for  thesacnfice 
of  a  life  so  costfy.  To  Grecian  leelinn  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  look  upon  the  poem  as 
properly  ckised  by  the  death  of  Antigone,  with- 
out any  atoning  retribution.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  Ajax.    His  arrogance,  which  is 

Smished  with  dishonourable  jphrensy,  is  atoned 
r  bv  the  deep  shame  which  drives  him  even 
to  self-murder.  As  Ajax,  in  the  feeling  of  in- 
ddible  shame,  flings  away  his  Hfe  ui  the  haste 
of  a  vehement  resolve,  so  Philoctetee  bears  its 
wearisome  burden  through  years  of  suffering 
with  neisevering  endurance.  As  Ajax  is  en- 
ttobM  hf  his  dopair,  so  is  Philoetetes  by  his 
eonstancT.  The  play  of  ^  The  Trachiniaa 
Women*  seems  so  fhr  infMor  hi  vahm  to  dm 
rest  whkh  have  come  down  toiM^  that  we  (onld 


wish  to  find  smnething  that  woaM  fe^ronr  the 
conjecture,  that  this  tragedy  was  composed  in 
the  age,  indeed,  and  in  the  school  of  8q>hocle8^ 
but  fy  his  son  lophon,  and  was  erroneous^ 
attributed  to  the  father.  There  are  sevenu 
suspicions  circumstances  not  only  in  its  struc- 
ture and  plan,  but  also  in  the  style  of  writing; 
different  critics  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
needless  soliloquy  of  Dejanira  at  the  opening, 
has  not  the  character  or  the  Sophodean  juro- 
lognea  Even  if^  upon  the  whole,  the  y»n?rims 
of  this  poet  are  observed,  it  is  but  a  superficial 
observance :  the  deep  mind  of  Sophocles  is 
wanting.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  piece 
was  never  doited  by  the  ancients,  as  even 
Cicero  confidently  quotes  the  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules from  this  drama,  as  from  a  work  of  Sopho- 
cles, we  must  perhaps  be  content  to  say,  that 
the  tragedian  has  in  tlus  one  instance  remained 
below  his  usual  elevation.  The  best  editions 
of  Sophocles  are  those  of  Capperonier,  9  vols. 
4ta  Paris,  1180;  of  Glasttow,  3  vols.  12mo. 
1745;  of  Geneva,  4to.  1603;  and  that  by 
Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.  1786.  Cic.  i»  Col.  dt  Div, 
1,  c.  96.— />faa.  ta  dm.  dbc— Qttia^.  1,  c.  10^ 
L  10^  c.  1.—  Vol,  Max,  8,  c  7  J.  ?,  c.  19.— P/ia. 

7,  c.  63.--Attea.  10,  Ac ^11.  The  grandson 

of  the  great  tragedian,  exhibited  the  CEdifus 
Coiomut  of  his  grandfather.  Olymp.  94th,  4,  B. 
C.  401.  He  first  contended  in  his  own  name, 
Olymp.  96,  B.C.  396. 

SoPHomsBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the 
Canhaainian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
married  Synhax,  a  prince  of  Numid  ia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and 
Masinissa,  she  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Masinissa  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  mar- 
ried her.  This  behaviour  displeased  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa, 
rebuked  the  monarch  severeljr,  and  desired  him 
to  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous 
task  for  Masinissa;  yet  he  dreaded  the  Ro- 
mans. He  entered  Sophontsba's  tent  wkh  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  told  her^  that  as  he  could  not 
deliver  her  firom  captivity  and  the  jealousy  ci 
the  Romans,  he  recommended  her,  as  the  strong- 
est pledge  of  his  love  and  affection  for  her  per- 
son, to  die  like  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal. 
Sophonisba  obeyed,  and  drank  with  unusual 
composure  ana  serenity  the  cup  of  poison 
which  Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  908  yeam 
before  Christ    Iav.  30,  c  19,  Ac— SlaAiif.  di 


SoPHROir,  a  comic  poet  of  ^rracuse,  son  ci 
Agsthocles  and  Damasyllis.  uis  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  said 
to  have  read  them  with  rapCnre.  VaL  Man,  8^ 
c.  7.— QmnM.  1,  c  10. 

SoprntoNiscos,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

SosiBUs,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C. 
965.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother, 
and  the  queen  his  wifie,  called  Arsinoe.  H^ 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that  account 
called  Poiyekrafkfs,  He  was  aflerwards  per^ 
mitted  to  retire  trcm  the  court,  and  spend  th« 
rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquilUly.  after 
he  had  disgraced  the  name  of  minister  by  tha 
most  abominable  crimes,  and  the  murder  oi 
many  of  the  royal  fbnily.  HissoB  of  thesama 
name  was  pieeeptor  to  king  Ptolemy  ^aph*. 
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Bes. IL  The  preeqMor  of  Britaimicii8»  the 

ion  of  Clandins.    Thai.  A.  11,  c.  1. 

SosicLBs,  a  natiTre  of  Syrmcnse,  compoeed 
seventy-three  tragedies,  and  was  seven  times 
victor.  He  lived  doriofif  the  reigns  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander. 

SoiicrItks,  a  noble  senator  among  the 
Achaeans,  pat  to  death  becaose  he  wisheid  his 
coantrymen  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

SosiGBNEs,  I.  an  E^;yptian  mathematician, 
irho  assisted  J.  Caesar  m  regulating  the  Roman 

calendar.    Su€t.^J[Hod.-—Plin.  18,  c  35. 

n.  A  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Eomenes. 

So«L  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Horace^  1,  ep.  90,  v.  9L 

SoflfLUs,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Car- 
thaginian, laaght  nim  Greek,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  his  fife.    C.  Nep.  in  Annib, 

Sofltpina,  a  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorins.  He  pabUshed  five  books  of  observa- 
dons  on  grammar. 

SosistrItus,  a  tynni  of  Syracuse,  in  the  age 
of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Fyrrhns  into  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.  He  was  at 
last  removed  by  Hermocrates.    Pchm,  1. 

SovrHENEs,  a  general  of  llacedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  991.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
vnder  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
JvaUn,  34,  c.  5. 

SotXdbs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace.  He  wrote 
verses  against  Philaaelphus  Ptolemy,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead. 
He  was  called  CinadMs^  not  only  because  he 
was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  which 
<he  surname  indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose. 
Chat,  instead  of  the  word  Socraticos,  in  the  3a 
satire,  verse  the  10th  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Soto- 
dicos  should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Ciosdus.  Obscene  verses  were 
f^nerally  called  Sotadea  carmina  from  him. 
They  could  be  turned  and  read  different  ways 
without  losing  their  measure  or  sense,  such  as 
the  following,  which  can  be  read  backwards : — 

Bama  iibi  subiio  moUhts  Unt  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tualaustaxat^ ma  latUe  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  perede  melos, 

QKin^tZ.  1,  c.  8,  1,  9,  c.  4.— PZmi.  6,  ep.  3.— 
AiM9f».  ep.  17,  V.  39. 

SoTBR,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

It  was  also  common  to  other  monarchs. 

SoTBRu,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
flrom  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  that 
city  from  the  bands  of  the  Macedonians  by 
Aratus.  ^ 

SoTBRicos,  a  poet  and  historian,  in  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  panesnrric  on  that  em- 
peror, as  also  a  life  of  Apollonius  Th3ranaens. 
His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  ex- 
cept some  few  fragments  preserved  by  the  scho- 
liast of  Lycophrcm. 

Sonoir,  a  granmiariah  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
ceptor to  Seneca,  B.  C.  304.  Senee.  ep.  49 
and58. 

SozSiiBH,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who 
^Ued460A.D.  His  history  extends  firom  the 
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year  334  to  489,  and  is  dedicated  to 
sius  the  younger,  being  written  in  a  stjte  of 
inelegance  and  mediocrity.  The  best  aditkm 
is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Cankvb,  1730. 

Spartacds,  I.  a  Icing  of  Bosphorus,  wIm>  died 
B.  C.  433.    Hisson  and  auccessor  of  the  same 

name  died  B.  C.  407. II.  A  Thnuaan  ahqN 

herd.  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  and  the  victo- 
ries ne*obtained  over  the  Romans.  Bein^  one  of 
the  gladiators  wno  were  kept  at  Capua  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus,  he  escaped  from  the  place  of 
his  confinement  with  30  of  his  companions,  ami 
took  op  arms  a^inst  the  Romans.  He  aoon 
found  nimself  with  10,000  men  equally  lesoloie 
with  himself,  and,  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  and  solitary  retrents  of 
CampaniflLhe  soon  laid  waste  the  eonntrr ;  and 
when  his  followers  were  increased  by  additional 
numbers,  and  beuer  disciplined,  he  attacked  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
consuls  and  other  officers  were  defiealed  with 
much  loss;  and  Spartacus,  superior  in  coansd 
and  abilities,  appeared  more  terrible,  thongh 
often  deserted  by  his  fickle  attendants.  Cns- 
sus  was  sent  against  him,  bat  this  celebraied 
general  at  first  despaired  of  succesa.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  m  which,  at  last,  the  ciadiar 
tors  were  defeated.  Spartacus  behaTea  with 
great  valour ;  when  wounded  in  the  leg  he 
foueht  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with  his 
bucKler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  with 
the  other;  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he  fell  upon 
a  heap  of  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  leas  than 
40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  and  the  war  to- 
tally finished.  Flor,  3,  c.  30.— Iitv.  96.~JSik 
trap,  6,  c.  3.— Plitf .  ta  CrasB.—JhUere,  ^  c  39 
— Appian. 

SpAETiiNUs  iEuDs,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  ail  the  Roman  emperors  firaia 
J.  Caesar  to  Diocletian.  .  He  dedicsLted  them  to 
Diocletian,  to  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
related.  Of  these  compositions,  only  the  life 
of  Adrian^  Yerus,  Didius  Julianas,  Septimus 
Severus,  Caraealla,  and  Gela,  are  extant,  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Aorusls. 
Spartianus  is  not  esteemed  as  an  h»«irfcny»i  or 
biographer. 

SpEi7aippU8,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  neph- 
ew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  His  father^ 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  motherV,Patiaie. 
He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  eight  yean; 
and  disgraced  himself  by  his  eztravagaaee. 
Plato  attempted  to  checkhim,  but  to  no  porpose: 
He  died  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself 
according  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  nd, 
in  L^M.—Dieg.  4.^  Fat.  Max.  4,  c  1. 

SpfNTHAKUB,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who  baik 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.    Pans,  10,  c.  & 

SprifTBBR,  a  Roman  consul  He  was  one  of 
Pompey's  friends,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrajed  his  mean- 
ness by  contending  for  the  possesuon  of  Caesu^ 
offices  and  gardens  before  the  action.    FiiiL 

SpurIna,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  ot 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-houae  on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Sparina,  TV 
ides  are  ai  lad  ame.  Yes,  replied  Sparine,  M 
net  yet  pasL  Cssar  was  murdered  a  few  ao- 
moits  after.  Siui.  tm  Cat.  8L---Krf. 
anda 
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SnuoBf  ft  pfflBBLomcn  ooimnoiit  to  nuiny  of  the 

Romans. One  of  C«sar*s  murderers.— 

lAnios,  a  Roman,  who  defended  the  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's  army. 

Stabbrits,  L.  a  friend  of  Pompey,  set  over 
ApoUonia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Caesar  because  the  inhabitants  fiivoured  his 
cause.    Casar,  B.  Q. 

Stasbas,  a  perioatetie  philosopher,  engaged 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  Cic, 
in  Or€U.  1,  c  23. 

SrisiCBiTEa,  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  sta- 
tue of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
conqueror. 

Stasilbos,  an  Athenian,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon.    He  was  one  of  the  ten  praetors. 

Statojos,  I.  a  young  Roman,  celebrated  for 
bis  courage  ana  constancy.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate enemv  to  Caesar,  and  when  Cato  mur- 
dered himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The 
conspirators  against  Caesar  wished  him  to  be  in 
die  number,  but  the  answer  which  he  eave  dis- 
pleased Brutus.   He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 

army  of  the  triumvirs.    Phit. II.  Lucius, 

one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.  He  joined  in  his 
conspiraor,  and  was  put  to  death.  Cic.  Cat.  3. 
—III.  A  young  general  in  the  war  which  the 
Latins  undertook  against  the  Romans.  He  was 
killed  with  35,000  of  his  troops. 

Statira,  I.  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  The  conqueror  had  formerly 
refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
gave  a  eolden  cup  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Sta- 
tira bad  no  chilaren  by  Alexander.  She  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Roxana  alfter  the  con- 
queror's death.  Justin.  12,  c.  12.— — II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Darius,  the  last  kinr  of  Persia.  She  also 
became  his  wife,  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  Pernans.  She  died  after  an  abortion  in 
Alexander's  camp,  where  she  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner.    She  was  buried  with  great  pomp  bv 

the  conqueror.    PUii.  in  AUx. III.  A  wi/e 

of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  {loisoned  by  her 
mother-in-law.  queen  ParyWtis.    PUU.  in  Art. 

Statius,  I.  (CGecilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  l^nius.  He  was  a  native  or  Ghiul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies.   He 

died  a  little  after  Ennius.    Cic.  de  een. 11. 

Annaeus,  a  phjrsician,  the  fHend  of  the  philoeo- 

pher  Seneca.     TYicU.  A.  15,  c.  64. III.  P. 

Papinius,  a  poet,  bom  at  Naples  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Domitian.  His  father's  name  was 
Statins,  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother's,  Agelina. 
Statius  has  made  himself  known  by  two  epic 
poems,  the  7%ebais  in  12  books,  and  the  A^U- 
leis  in  two  books,  which  remained  unfinished 
on  account  of  his  premature  death.  There 
are^  besides,  other  pieces  composed  on  several 
subjects,  wnich  are  extant,  and  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Sifha,  divided  into  four 
books.  The  two  epic  poems  of  Statius  are 
dedicated  to  Domitian,  whom  the  poet  ranks 
among  the  gods.  They  were  universally  ad- 
mired in  his  age  at  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the 
times  was  comraCed,  though  some  of  the  mod- 
eiBB  have  calM  them  inferior  to  no  Latin  com- 


positions except  Virgil's.  The  style  of  StatiuB 
IS  bombastic  and  affected ;  he  often  foreets  the 
poet  to  become  the  declaimer  and  the  historian. 
In  his  Sylva^  which  were  wriuen  generally  ex- 
tempore, are  many  beautiful  expressions  and 
strokes  of  genius.  Statius,  as  some 'suppose, 
was  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  him- 
self by  writing  for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dra-> 
matic  pieces  are  extant.  Martial  has  satirised 
him;   and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in  hia 

S raise  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal  re- 
ection  upon  him.  Statius  died  about  the  100th 
vear  of  the  Christian  era.  The  b^  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Barthius,  2  vols,  4to.  Cffg. 
1664,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1671 ;  and  that  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
Warrington,  2  vols.  12mo.  1778. 

Stbnocratbb,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired  to 
murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel.  Polf€en.b. 

Stephanos,  a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium, 
known  for  his  dictionary  living  an  accoimt  of 
the  towns  and  places  of  me  ancient  world,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Qronovius,  S 
vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1604. 

STERSicHdRDs,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera. 
in  SicUv.  He  was  originally  called  Tisias,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Stersichorus  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  His 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  comprised  in  26  books,  all  now  lost,  except 
a  few  fragments.  Some,  say  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
that  he  received  it  only  upon  makmga  recanta- 
tion of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  stag,  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated,  and 
this  he  wrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from 
making  an  alliance  with  Phalaxis.  According 
to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epithala- 
mium.  He  flourished  566  B.  C.  and  died  at 
Catana  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Isocrat, 
in  JSkl. — Aristot.  rhit. — Strab.  ^.-^lAuAan.  in 
Afecr.— Ctc.  M»  Verr.  3,  c.  ^.-^PUU.  de  Mus, 
-^Qiiintil.  10,  c.  l.^Pwiu.  3,  c.  19, 1, 10,  c.26. 

StHENELUs,  is  coupled  by  Aristotle  with 
Cleophon,  as  instances  of  too  low  a  style.  His 
compositions  appear  to  have  been  dull  and 
uninteresting;  tor  which  fauft  we  find  him 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  a  ihigment  of  the 
Gefftads: — 


Harpocration  likewise  informs  us  that  he  was 
attacked  by  another  comic  writer  as  a  plagiary. 
Vid.  Part  III. 

StilIcbo,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  He  behaved  with  much  Conr- 
ad, but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed 
himself  turbulent  and  disaffected.  As  beinff  of 
barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  his  countrymen, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Honorius  di»- 
coveted  his  intrigues,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded  about  the  vear  of  Christ  408.  His 
family  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  Claudian  has 
been  loud  in  his  praises,  and  Zosimus,  IKst.  5, 
denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

Stilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was 
615 
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Mtttinj  iddktod  to  riot  ud  ddMuchery,  tal 
ho  nfimied  his  numien  whoA  he  opoiied  m 
•ehool  at  Mmnu  He  wis  anivenallr  re- 
epeelod,  his  school  wis  fre^ue&led,  and  Demo- 
trius,  whoa  he  plundered  Bfegara,  otdered  the 
hoase  of  the  philosopher  to  be  left  safe  and  nn- 
molestad.  It  is  said  that  he  intoxicated  himsdf 
when  about  to  die,  to  alleviale  the  terrors  of 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  ebieft  of  the  stoics. 
MHmL  in  Dtm,—DUg.  S.^£bMM.  dt  ConU, 

SrommoB,  a  Oreek  writer,  who  floarished  A. 
D.  40&  His  work  isTalnable  for  tharelicsof 
ancient  Uteratare  he  has  preserred.  The  best 
edition  is  thai  of  Aural.  Allob.  foL  1609. 

Sroici,  a  cdebratad  sect  of  philosopheTB, 
foonded  bw  Zeno  of  Citinm.  Tnej  rcceiyed 
the  name^m  the  j^ortieoj  tnm,  where  the  philo- 
sopher deorered  his  leetorea.  Thej  preferred 
yirtne  to  ererr  thing  else,  and  whatinrer  was 
oppoaifte  to  it  they  looked  npon  as  the  greatest 
of  erils.  Thej  required,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
ples <rf  Bpicnms,  an  absolute  command  over 
the  passions,  and  thef  supported  that  man  alone, 
tnthe  praseat  state  of  his  existence,  could  attain 
perfection  and  felicihr.  TheY  encouraged  sui- 
cidcy  and  belieTed  that  the  doctrine  of  ftiture 
punishments  and  rewards  was  unnecessanr  to 
excite  or  intimidate  their  followers.  VUL2ino, 

SnuBO,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  given 
to  those  whose  eyes  were  natnrallj  deformed  or 
distorted.  Pompey's  lather  was  distinguished 
bf  that  namc^-^A  native  of  Amasia.  on  the 
bofdors  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the 
a^of  Angvstus  and  Tiberius.  He  first  stu- 
died under  Xenarchus,  the  peripatetic,  and 
afterwards  warmly  embraced  me  tenets  of  the 
stoics.  Of  all  his  compositions  nothing  re^ 
mains  but  his  geographv,  divided  into  17  books, 
a  work  justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  purity, 
the  eruoition  and  universal  knowledge  of  the 
author.  It  contains  an  account,  in  Greek,  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the 
origin,  the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and 
government  of  nations ;  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  pro- 
vince. Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the 
world  in  quest  of  information,  and  to  examine 
with  the  most  critical  inoniry  not  only  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ^aces,  but  also  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  he  meant  to  write. 
In  the  two  first  books  the  author  wishes  to  show 
the  necessity  of  geo^phy ;  in  the  3d  he  gives 
a  description  of  Spam ;  in  the  4th.  of  Ghtuland 
the  British  Isles.  The  5th  and  COk  contain  an 
account  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands ; 
the  7th,  which  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  gives  a 
full  description  of  Qermany,  and  the  country  of 
the  Oet»  jQlyricum,  Taurica  Ghersonesos,  and 
Bpirus.  The  afikiTsofGreece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  ara  sepaiately  treated  in  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th ;  and  in  the  four  next,  Asia  within 
mount  Taurus ;  and  in  the  15th  and  16th,  Asia 
without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia;  the  last  book  gives  an  account  of  Egypt, 
iBthiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Amca. 
Among  the  books  of  Strabo  which  have  been 
lost,  wen  historical  commentaries.  This  cele- 
brated geographer  died  A.  D.  95.  The  best 
editions  of  his  geography  are  those  of  Cassav- 
bon,  fol.  Paris,  1690;  of  AmsL  9  vols.  fol.  1767. 

Strato,  or  SnuTON,  I.  a  king  of  the  island 
Aiadus,  received  into  alliance  by  Alexander. 


dML  4,  e.  1.^ O.  A  king  or  ffidon, 

ant  upim  Darius.  Alexander  dkpooed  Bim 
cause  he  reltised  to  aariender.  C^rlw  #.— 
IIL  A.  phikisopher  of  Lamnsacos,  diaeiple  i 
succeasor  in  the  school  of  Theophn 


heaphraanm,  abott 
989  years  before  the  Christian  eta.  BeapiAiBd 
himself  with  mcommon  industry  to  the  stsdr 
of  nature,  and  wassuraamed  Pkmau,  and  ut 
ter  the  most  matura  inyestigatioDS.  he  suppoited 
that  natun  was  inanimatp,  and  that  there  vas 
no  God  but  nature.  He  was  appointed  pi«ee|iiBr 
to  Plolemy  Philad^phas,  who  not  onlf  rereied 
his  abilities  and  learning,  but  abo  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unboondea  liberality.  He  wrote 
different  treatises,  all  now  lost    thog.  Sk — dc 

Acad.  1,  c  9, 1. 4,  c  88,  Ac ^IV.  A  native 

of  Bpirus,  very  intimate  with  Brutsa,  tke  mur- 
derer of  CsBsar.  He  killed  his  friend  at  his 
own  request — ^V.  A  rich  OrchomentaB,  who 
destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not  otaam 
in  marriage  a  young  woman  of  HaliartoB.  IHmL 

StratSnIcb,  L  a  daughter  of  Ariarathea,  kiaig 
of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Bamenea,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  AjxaluiL 

Strab,  13. ^O.  Adaaghter  of  Denaetriitt Po* 

liorcctes,  who  married  Sale t us,  king  of  S^rria 
Antiochus,  her  husband's  son,  by  a  finmr  wife, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her 
with  his  ftither's  consent,  wMn  the  physicians 
had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  coniilv  has  son's 
health  would  be  hnpnired.  FhsL  w  Dtm,— 
Vml.  JliK.6,c7.^-^IiThe«ifo  of  Aat^o- 
nus,  mother  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes. 

Sraopiuiis,  a  son  of  Cnsus,  king'  of  FteeiB. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  called  An- 
axibia,  or  Astyocbia,  or  according  to  otheis^ 
Oyndragora,  t^  whom  he  had  Pyladesy  eelp- 
brated  for  Us  firiendship  with  Orestes.  After 
the  mur4er  of  Agamemnon  by  Clyteasnestra 
and  JBgysthua,  the  king  of  Phoicts  educated,  at 
his  owtthonse,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  neph- 
ew, whom  EHectra  had  secretly  ramonrad  fimn 
the  dagger  of  his  mother  and  her  adaherer. 
Orestes  was  enabled  by  means  of  StropUns  lo 
revenge  the  death  of  his  fioher.  IKtmt,  9l  c- 
99*— Byjfia.fab.1.17. 

SoEToimni,  I.  (C.  Paulimis,)  the  first  Boniaa 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  armv, 
of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  acooonL  Bte 
presided  over  Britain,  as  soveraor  for  about  9(1 
tears,  and  was  afterwards  made  conand.  He 
forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and  attadbed  him- 
srif  to  Vitellini.— H.  C.  TrsnouilliB 
historian,  son  of  a  Roman  knieht  of  i 
name,  ue  was  favoured  by  Adrian,  and  be- 
came his  secretary,  but  he  was  aAerwaids  ban- 
ished from  court  for  want  of  attention  and 
respect  to  the  empereas  Sabina.  In  his  retiie- 
ment  Suetonius  cnioyed  the  friendship  aad 
correspondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  dedi- 
cated his  time  to  tfndjr.  ]&  wrote  a  hntoiy  of 
the  Romaa  kings,  divided  into  three  boote;  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Borne ;  a 
book  on  the  games  and  spectacles  of  the  Gseeks 
Ae.  which  are  all  now  lost  The  onlj  one  U 
his  composkionstxtant  is  the  Uvea  of  the  twche 
first  Cmis,  and  lome  fragments  of^his  cam- 
logue  of  celebrated  grammarians. 


in  his  lives,  is  praised  for  his  impartiali^  and 
oorrectaess.  His  expressions,  however,  sre 
often  too  indelicate;  and-  it  haa  been  jastlr  Gb> 
safvedithat  whik^  heexposed  the  defiHroutMsaf 
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tlM  CMan»  Iw  wrote  with  all  the  UeentkmaaaB 
and  extravagance  with  which  they  lived.  The 
best  editions  of  SnetoQins  are  those  of  Pitiscns, 
4to.  S  yob.  Leovard,  1714;  that  of  Ondendorp, 
S  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1751;  and  that  of  Emesti, 
6to.  Lips.  1775.   PUi^  1,  ep.  18,  L  5,  ep.  11,  dte. 

Soivi.    Vid,  Part  L 

Suiramia,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Calnl- 
lus.    He  was  hut  ot  moderate  abilities,  hot 

{>uffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  exoel- 
ence,  and  therefore  deservedly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.    CaiiuU.  33. 

SuiDAS,  a  Qreek  writer,  who  fk>unshed  A.  D. 
I  lOa  The  best  edition  ot  his  excellent  Lexicon 
is  that  of  Koster,  3  vols.  fol.  CaiUab,  1705. 

SuLPrriA,  L  a  daughter  of  Patercnlns,  who 
married  Fnlvins  Flaecns.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  a  temjde 
to  Venus  Veruoordta,  a  goddess  who  was  im- 
plored to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women 

to  virtue.    Plin.  7,  c  35^ XL.  A  poetess  in 

the  age  of  Domitiaa,  agahist  whom  she  wrote  a 
poem  because  he  had  banished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome.  This  componition  is  still  extant. 
She  had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  af- 
feciion,  commended  by  Blaitial,  ep.  36^  now  losL 
III.  A  dauffhter  of  Serv.  Salpitins,  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  book  of  elegies  falsely  at- 
uribttted  to  Tibullus. 

SubPrru  Lex,  mUUaHs,  by  C.  Sulpitius,  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  0.665,  invested  Marius  with  the 
full  power  of  Uie  war  acainst  Mithridates,  of 

which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived. ^Another, 

de  tmaimj  by  Servius  Snlpicius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  665.    It  required  that  no  senators  should 

own  more  than  9000  drachmas. Another,  de 

civikUe,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  0. 
665.  It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens  who  com- 
posed the  eight  tribes  lately  created,  should  be 
divided  among  the  35  M  tribes,  as  a  greater 
hooour-^^Another^  called  also  Sempronia  de 
reUgirnitt  by  P.  Sulpidus  Saverrioand  P.  Sem- 

Eronins  Sophus,  consuls,  A.  U.  G.  449.  It  for- 
ade  any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  altar 
without  the  nermission  of  the  senate  and  the 
majoritv  of  tne  tribunes— -Another,  to  em- 
power the  Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip 
of  Macedonia. 
SuLPrnus.  or  SuLPicnia,  an  illustrious  family 

at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are 

I.  Peticus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  against  the 
Gauls.  His  troops  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
the  field,  but  soon  alter  he  engaged  the  enemy 

and  totaUy  defeated  them.    Liv.  7. IT.  Se- 

verrie,  a  consul  who  gained  a  victory  over  the 

JEqui.    Id,  9,  c.  46^ HI.  C.  Paterculus,  a 

consul  sent  asunst  the  Carthaginians.  He 
conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet  He 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to 

Rome.  Id.  17. IV.  Spurius,  one  of  the  three 

commusioners  whom  the  Romans  sent  to  col- 
lect the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the 
different  cities  and  republics  of  Greece,  td.  3, 
c.  10.^-— .V.  One  of  the  first  consuls  who  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed in  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins  to  power, 
Acw VI.  P.  Galba,  a  Roman  consul,  who  sig- 
nalized himself  greatly  during  the  war  whieh 
his  countrvmen  waged  against  the  Achsans  and 
the  Macedonians.-*— VIL  Pnblins,  one  of  the 
associates  of  Marina,  well  known  for  his  in- 
Pabt  n.-4 1 


trigues  and  cruelty.  He  made  some  kwa  aa 
favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  abooi 
3000  young  men  in  continual  pay,  wbom  he 
called  his  anti^eenatorial  band,  and  with  these  ha 
had  often  the  impertinence  to  attack  the  consul 
in  the  popular  assemblies.  He  became  at  last  so 
seditious,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla's  ad- 
herents, and  immediately  murdered.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he 
had  often  made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the 
capacity  of  tribune.  Idv.  77. ^VlII  A  Ro- 
man consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus,and  de* 
feated  hiuL-^-IX.  C.  Longus,  a  Roman  con-* 
snl  who  defeated  the  Samnilcs,  and  kUled  30,000 
of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  triumph  for  this 
celebrated  victory.  He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etrurians. 

X.  Rufus,  a  lieutenant  of  C«sar  in  Gaul. 

XL  Gtaillus,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the 

a^^e  of  Paulus.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Ro- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation 
encouraged  the  scddiers.  which,  on  the  contrair, 
would  have  intimidated  them  if  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  it  Sulpitius  was 
universally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
few  years  after  with  the  consuhdiip.    JUv.  44, 

c.  37.— PKi**  8,  c  13. XIL  Apollinaris,  a 

grammarian  io  the  age  of  the  en^ror  M.  Ao- 
relius.  He  left  some  letters,  and  a  few  gram- 
matical observation^  now  lost  dc-^ld  .-^ 
PhU.'^Fiar.-^Eut/rop. 

SuovKTiuiuLU,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Ro* 
mans  which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  (mm),  a  ^eep  (pvis),  and  a  bull  {tawrusX 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifth  year. 

SuRfiNA,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  His  fiimily  had  ihe 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He 
was  appointed  to  eondnct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
against  Orassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  it  He 
defeated  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  cut  off.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  53.  Surena  has  been  admired  for 
his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  his 
prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans ;  but  his  perfidy,  his  efifeminate  manners, 
and  his  laseiviousness,  have  been  deservedly 
censured.    PoUtan.  l,^PUd.  in  Crau, 

SoBABioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor  of  com- 
edy, and  to  have  first  introduced  it  at  Athens  on 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  563. 

SrioRUs,  an  ancientpoet,  the  first  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sagaris  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in 
Homer's  age  of  whom  he  was  the  rival.  JSUaim. 
FIH.  14,c.dL 

Stlla,  I.  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
of  %  noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Nicopolis, 
who  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  immense  wealth  of  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Romans.  He  first  entered  the 
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Mxmj  under  lllAriOB,  whom  be  accompanied  in 
Knmidia  in  the  capacity  of  quaestor.  He  ren- 
dered himself  coo»icuoiu  in  military  afiaira ; 
and  Bocdbns,  one  of  the  princes  of  Namidia,  de- 
livered Jugonha  into  his  hands  for  the  Roman 
consaL  The  rising  fame  of  Sylla  gave  umbrage 
to  Marius,  who  was  always  ]ealou»of  an  equal 
as  well  as  of  a  superior:  but  the  ill  language 
which  be  might  use  rather  mflamed  than  ex- 
fingwiahi^H  the  ambition  of  Sylla.  He  left  the 
conqueror  of  Jup^unha.  and  carried  arms  under 
Catttlus.  Sometime  aAer  he  obtained  thepne- 
torship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate 
topteee  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia  a^inst  the  views  and  interest  of  Mithri- 
daces,  king  of  Pontus.  This  he  easily  effected  ; 
one  battle  left  him  victorious,  and  before  he 
quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman  prseior 
had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his  camp  the 
ambassadors  of  the  kin^  of  Parthia,  who  wished 
to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
Sylla  received  them  with  haughtiness,  and  be- 
haved with  such  arrogance,  that  one  of  them 
exclaimed.  Surely  (Ms  man  is  masUr  of  4ke 
worlds  or  doomed  to  be  such  I  At  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  commissioned  to  finish  the  war 
with  the  Marsi,  and  when  this  was  successfully 
ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  ag[e.  In  this  capacity  he 
wished  to  have  the  administration  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  but  he  found  an  obstinate  adversary 
in  Marius,  and  he  aUained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes  only  when  he  had  entered  Rome  sword 
in  hand.  After  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  ene- 
mies, set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  and 
put  to  death  the  tribune  Sulpiiius,  who  had 
continuallv  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  to- 
wards Asia,  and  disregarded  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord which  he  left  behind  him  unextinguished. 
Mithridates  was  alreadv  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece ;  and  Bylla,  when  he  reached 
tiie  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
sie|[e  of  Athens  and  of  the  Piraeus.  His  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when 
be  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to 
bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted  to 
bis  service.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the  Pirsras 
surrendered;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if  struck 
with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  porticoes  where 
the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  often  disputed,  spared  the  cit^  of  Athens, 
which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction,  and  for- 
gave the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Two 
celebrated  battles,  at  Ghaerancea  and  Orchome- 
nos,  rendered  him  master  of  Greece.  He  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the 
verv  heart  ^f  his  kingdom.  The  artful  mon- 
arch, who  well  knew  the  valour  and  persever- 
ance of  bis  adversary,  made  proposals  of  peace ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war  which  had  render«J  him  masterof  so  much 
territorv,  and  which  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his 
rival  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  with  a  vic- 
torious army.  Muraena  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened 
to  Italy.  In  the  plains  of  Campania  he  was 
met  by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rivals  had  banished  ftrom  the  capital ; 
and  be  was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to 
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eoBtead  wHb  Bfarins,  be  mnat  eBoomiler  fifteen 
generals,  followed  by  35  well-disciplined  le- 
gions. In  these  critical  circumstancea  be  had 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  propoRed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  his  adversaries,  he 
secretly  strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the  re- 
volt of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  psomises 
had  corrupted.  Pompey  embfaced  hs  cause, 
and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three  lenons. 
Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  ad- 
vantage; the  confidence  of  Marius  decayed 
with  his  power,  and  Sylla  entered  Rome  like  a 
^rant  and  a  conqueror.  The  streets  were  daily 
filled  with  dead  oodles,  and  7000  citizens,  lo 
whom  the  conqueror  had  promised  pandon,  were 
suddenly  massacred  in  the  circus.  The  senate, 
at  that  tune  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Beikma, 
heard  the  shrieks  of  their  dyin^  countrymen  ; 
and  when  they  inquired  into  the  canae  of  it, 
Sylla  coolly  replied,  T%ey  are  onhf  a  fern  rekds 
wham  I  have  ordered  io  be  chutised.  If  ths 
had  been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy ;  but  it  was  cnly 
the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each  succeed- 
ing day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of  slaugh- 
tered t>odies ;  and  when  one  of  the  senators  md 
the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  to 
stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla,  with  an  air  of  mticoa- 
cern,  answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined, 
but  that  he  would  take  it  into  his  consideratioB. 
The  slaughter  was  continued,  and  a  list  of  such 
as  were  proscribed  daily  stuck  up  in  the  pnblie 
streets.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  SyDa  wished 
the  Romans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capacity, 
he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as  were  in- 
imical to  his  views,  and  changed  everr  regula- 
tion where  his  ambition  was  obstracten.  After 
he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  absohile  sove- 
reign may  do,  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictatorial 
power,  and  retired  to  a  solitary  retreat  at  Pnteoli, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  not  in 
literaiy  ease  and  tranquillity,  ^  far  from  the 
noise  of  arms,  in  the  mid.<^  of  riot  and  defaaudi- 
ery.  The  companions  of  his  retirement  were  tibe 
most  base  and  licentious  of  the  populace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  volup- 
tuousness, tnough  on  the  verge  of  life  and  cov- 
ered with  infirmities.  His  intemperance  has- 
tened his  end,  his  blood  was  corrupted,  and  an 
imposthume  was  bred  in  his  bowels.  He  at  last 
died  in  the  greatest  torments^  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, about  "TS  years  before  Christ,  in  the  GOdi 
year  of  his  age;  and  it  has  been  observed,  tluit, 
like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to 
drown  the  stings  of  conscience  and  remoi^ae  by 
continual  intoxication.  His  ftinera]  was  v«tt 
magnificent ;  his  body  was  attended  by  the  sen- 
ate and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were 
sung  to  celebrate  his  exploits  and  to  honour  hi^ 
memory.  A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  mscription 
written  by  himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  goo<! 
services  he  had  received  from  his  friends,  and 
the  injuries  of  his  enemies,  had  been  returned 
with  unexampled  usnrjr.  The  character  ol 
Sylla  is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  ty- 
rannical, and  resolttte  commander.  SyHa  his 
been  commended  for  the  patrooaj^  be  gave  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.    He  broogfat  ftom  Asia 
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eke  eztenaive  library  of  ApellicoiL  the  peri- 
|»letic  philoBopher,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophnistiis ;  and  he  himself 
composed  ^  books  of  memoirs  coDceming 
himself.  These  memoirs  were  meant  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Lacallus,  on  condition  that 
he  should  arrange  and  correct  them.  SyJla  was 
employed  on  them  the  evening  before  his  death, 
and  concluded  them  by  relating,  that  on  the 
preceding  night  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  one  of 
his  children,  who  had  died  a  abort  while  before, 
and  who,  stretching  oat  his. hand,  showed  to 
him  his  mother  Metella,  and  exhorted  him 
forthwith  to  leave  the  cares  of  life,  and  hasten 
to  enjoy  repose  along  with  them  in  the  bosom  of 
eternal  rest.  "Thvs"  adds  the  author,  who 
accounted  nothing  so  certain  as  what  was  signi- 
fied to  him  in  drouns, ''  I  finish  mr  days,  as 
was  predicted  to  me  bv  the  Chaldeans,  who 
announced  that  I  should  surmount  envj  itself 
by  my  glory,  and  should  hare  the  good  fortune 
to  &U  in  the  full  bionom  of  my  prosperity." 
Tbese  memoirs  were  sent  by  fipicadus,  the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  to  LucuUus,  in  order  that 
he  might  put  to  them  the  finishing  hand.  If 
preserved,  they  would  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  most  important  affiiirs  of  Roman  history, 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  person  who  must, 
of  all  others,  have  been  the  best  informed  con- 
cerning them.  They  are  quoted  by  Plutarch 
as  authority  for  manj  curious  &cts,  as— 4hat  in 
the  great  battle  by  which  the  Cimbrian  invasion 
was  repelled,  the  chief  execution  was  done  in 
that  ouaner  where  Sylla  was  stationed ;  the 
main  body,  under  Marius,  having  been  misled 
by  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  having  in  conaeouence 
wandered  about  for  a  long  time  without  nnding 
the  enemy.  Plutarch  a^  mentions  that,  in 
these  Commentaries,  the  author  contradicted 
the  current  story  of  his  seeking  a  refu^  during 
a  tumult  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
with  Marius,  in  the  house  of  his  rival,  who,  it 
had  been  reported,  sheltered  and  dismissed  him 
in  safety.  Besides  their  importance  for  the  his- 
tory of  events,  the  Memoirs  of  Sylla  most  have 
been  highly  interesting,  as  developing,  in  some 
degree,  the  most  curious  character  in  Roman 
history,  "  In  the  loss  of  his  Memoirs,*'  says 
Blackwell,  in  his  usual  inflated  style,  "  the 
etrongest  draught  of  human  passions,  in  the 
highest  wheels  of  fortune  and  sallies  of  power, 
is  for  ever  vanished.  The  character  of  Caesar, 
(hoUgh  greater,  was  less  incomprehensible  than 
that  of  Sylla ;  and  the  mind  of  Augustus,  though 
unfathomable  to  his  contemporaries,  has  been 
sounded  by  the  long  line  of  posterity;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  analyse  the  disposition  which  inspir- 
ed the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Sylla.  Gorged 
with  power,  and  blood,  and  vengeance,  he  seems 
to  have  retired  from  what  he  chiefly  coveted, 
as  if  surfeited ;  but  neither  this  retreat,  nor 
old  age,  could  molliiV  hU heart;  nor  couTd  dis- 
ea.^  or  the  approach  of  death,  or  the  remem- 
brance of  his  past  life,  disturb  his  tranquillity. 
No  part  of  his  existence  was  more  strange  than 
its  termination ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  sin- 
gular than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  bis  de- 
cease, cau.%d,  in  mere  wantonness,  a  provincial 
magistrate  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence, 
should,  the  night  before,  have  enjoyed  a  dream 
so  elevated  and  tender.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Memoirs  were  well  written,  in  point  of  style, 


as  Sylla  loved  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was 
even  a  man  of  some  learning,  thougn  Caesar  is 
reported  to  have  said,  on  hearing  his  literary 
acquirements  extolled,  that  he  must  have  been 
but  an  indiflerenl  scholar  who  had  resigned  a 
dictatorship.— Oic.  in  Vkrr.  Ac.— C.  Nm.  tH 
AU, — Patere.%  c.  17,  Ac — Liv.  75,  Ac. — Paus: 
1,  c.  30.— ifVdr.  3,  c.  5,  Ac,  1.  4,  c.  9,  Ac.— Fol. 
M»x.  12,  Ac^Polfb.  ^.—Justin.  37  and  38.— 

Eu^0p.  6,  c.  3.— PJirf.  in  vUA. IL  A  nephew 

of  the  dictator,  who  conspired  against  his  coun- 
try because  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  consul- 
ship for  bribery. 

Stncellus,  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, whose  works  were  edited  in  foL  Paris, 
1663. 

Stnbsids,  a  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  as  conspicuous  for  hia 
learning  as  hut  piety.  He  wrote  155  epistles,  be- 
sides other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a  style  pure  and 
elegant,  and  bordering  much  upon  the  poetic 
The  last  edition  is  in  ovo.  Paris,  1605 ;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  edUiaprinc^  by  Petavius,  fol. 
Paris,  1619.  The  best  edition  of  Synesius  de 
febribus  is  that  of  Bernard,  Amst.  1749. 


Stphaz,  a  kins;  of  the  Masaesyli  in  Libra,' 
who  married  Sophronisba,  the  daughter  of  As- 
drubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father4n- 
law  and  of  Carthage  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  by  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and 
given  to  Scipio,  the  Roman  general.  The  con- 
queror earned  him  to  Rome^  where  he  adorned 
his  triumph.  Syphaz  died  m  prison,  901  years 
before  Christ,  and  his  possessioas  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  Aceordii^  to  some,  the  descend- 
ants of  Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  over  a 
part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romans.  Liv.  94,  Ae.— Pte^.  m 
Scvp.—Flor.  9,  c  6.— P^^Z^.— Itei.  16,  v.  171 
and  1 18.— Ovu2.  Fast.  6,  v.  769. 

SvaACosiA,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebrated 
during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  busily 

employed  in  offering  sacrifices. Another, 

yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where,  as  the]f  supposed,  Pluto  had  disappeared 
with  Proserpine 

SrsiMBTBREs,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had  two 
children  by  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commerce 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  9000  men,  but  soon  surrender- 
ed. He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  conqueror. 
dtrt.  8,  c  4. 

Stsutas,  the  elder  son  of  Datames,  who  ra- 
volted  from  his  father  to  Artazerzea. 

T. 

Tabellaua  Leges,  laws  made  by  sofflrages 
delivered  upon  tables  (imbeUa)  and  not  vivA  voce. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Oabinia  Ux, 
A.  U.  C.  614,  by  Gkibinius ;  the  Coma,  by  Cas- 
slus,  A.  U.  C.  616;  the  Papiria,  by  Carbo,  A. 
U.  C.  629;  and  the  Odia,  by  Ceelins,  A.  TT.C. 
646.     Cie.de  Leg.  Z,eAe. 

TxcrARlNAS,  a  Numidian,  who  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Ro- 
man legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an  enemy 
he  displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against 
his  benefactor.  After  he  had  severally  defeated 
the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he  was  at  last  rooted 
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•ad  killed  on  the  field  ofbatUei  ilghtkigwitb  on- 
commoaftu7,bvDolabd)a.  7\tciLAim.^iuc, 

Tachm,  or  Tacbos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Arlaxerzes  Ochns,  against  vnom  he 
mauined  a  long  war.  He  was  assisled  by  the 
GreekB,  bat  his  confidence  in  Agvsdlaos.  kin^  of 
l^cedaemon,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Cnabnas, 
the  Athenian,  had  been  intrasted  with  the  fleet 
of  the  Egvptian  monarch,  and  Agesilans  was 
left  with  ae  command  of  ue  mercenary  army. 
The  Lacedemonian  disrenrded  his  engage- 
ments, and  by  joining  with  Neotanebos,  who 
had  revolted  from  Tachna,  he  rained  the  afieiis 
of  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life 
by  flight  Some  obeenre  that  Agesilans  acted 
wiih  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon  Ta- 
chns,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  snort  and 
deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of  Tachns 
had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesilans;  but 
when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he  repeated,  on 
the  occasion*  the  lable  of  the  mouniain  which 
brought  forth  a  moose ;  upon  which  Agesilaos 
replied  wiih  a«f>eritv,  though  he  called  him  a 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  should  find  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C.  Nep.  in  Am. 

Tacitcb,  I.  (G.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Latin 
historian,  born  in  the  rewn  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belnc  Qanl.  The  native  genius 
and  the  rising  talents  of  Taoitus  were  beheld 
with  rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and,  as 
he  wished  to  protect  and  patronize  merit,  he 
raised  the  yomig  historian  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  snoceedinff  emperors  were  not 
less  partial  toTadtos,  and  Domitian  seemed  to 
for^  hi^  cruelties  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave  proofe  of  his 
eloouence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  injured  Africans  against  the  proconsul 
Marios  Priscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  avarice  and  extortion.  The 
friendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has 
often  been  admired ;  and  many  have  observed, 
that  the  familiarity  of  these  two  great  men  arose 
from  similar  principles,and  apenect  conformity 
of  manners  and  opmions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as 
much  the^end  of  a  republican  government  as 
Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his  patron  Tra- 
jan. Pliny  gained  ihe  hearts  of  his  adherents 
uy  afhbili^,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  courtier  and  the  favourite,  while 
Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love 
of  honour  ever  gnided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
citus and  of  Pliny  almost  became  proverbial. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in  tri- 
vial pursuits,  the  orator  might  have  been  now 
forf^otten  if  the  historian  had  not  flourished. 
Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  a  comporition  admired  for  the  fidelity 
and  cxacmess  with  which  it  is  executed,  though 
some  have  declared  that  the  historian  delineated 
manners  and  customs  with  which  he  was  not 
acouainted,  and  which  never  existed.  His  life 
of  On.  Julius  Agricola,  whose  daughter  h^  had 
married,  is  celebrated  for  its  parity,  elegance, 
and  the  many  excellent  instructions  and  impor- 
tant truths  which  it  relates.  His  history  or  the 
ttoman  emperors  is  imperfect ;  of  the  ^  years 
ef  which  it  treated,  that  is,  from  the  6Bth  to  the 
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96ih  year  of  the  ChiistiaB  era,  nothing  r 
but  the  year  6B  and  put  of  the  70th.  HiiAi> 
nala  were  the  most  extensve  and  eompleie  tf 
his  works.  The  hiatcxy  of  the  reign  of  Tfle- 
rins,  Cains,  Clandins,  and  Nero^  was  trend 
with  accuracy  and  attention;  vet  «e  are  lo 
lament  the  loss  of  the  historv  of  the  reijpi  of 
Gains,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Cliodiv. 
Tacitus  had  reserved  for  ihis  old  age  the  hisunj 
of  the  reign  of  Nenra  and  Trajan,  and  he  a)» 
proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  aooannt  of  the 
mteresting  administration  of  AngaaUn;  M 
these  important  subjects  never  enmloyed  thepn 
of  the  historian;  and,  as  some  of  the  aiidaiis 
observe,  the  only  compositions  of  Tadtos  were 
oontained  in  90  books,  of  which  we  hare  sow 
left  only  16of  his  annab  and  fi?e  of  his  kisiozy. 
The  style  of  Tacitns  has  always  been  adnind 
for  peculiar  beauties;  the  thoo^^  are  grei^ 
and  every  thing  is  treated  with  precisioB  taA 
"  '  \  yrt  many  have  called  him  ofcacnre,  to- 
le  was  fond  of  expressing  his  ideas  ii 
fewwords.  This  was  the  fruit  of  ezpenesce 
and  judgment :  the  history  appears  copiogsjM 
difiuse,  while  the  annals,  which  were  wntten  it 
his  old  age,  are  less  flowing  as  to  style,  dor 
concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured.  HisUm 
is  remarkable  for  being  pure  and  classical,  b 
his  biographical  sketches  he  displajs  an  a* 
common  knowledge  of  human  nature,  be  painii 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  giw 
each  object  its  proper  siie  and  beeomin;  t^ 
lours.  Affiiirs  of  inqwitance  are  tiealed  viih 
dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events  aad  refolB- 
tions  are  investigated,  and  the  historian  eieiT 
where  shows  his  reader  that  he  was  a  loTeroc 
tniUi.  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  oppressrao. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  his  nas- 
ter-piece :  the  deep  policv,  the  disMonhM, 
and  various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  frinee, 
are  painted  with  all  thefidelity  of  thchisiontfj 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitas,  whoboasttd 
in  being  one  of  the  dewsendantsoftbehistoriiaj 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  paw 
in  an  public  libraries,  and  directed  tbat  lenca^ 
l^es,  well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  «» J 
ncss,  should  bcyearty  written,  tbalsogie^«»i 
so  valuable  a  work  might  nc*  be  lost,  w^ 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed  agjiM 
Tacitus  for  the  partial  manner  in  which » 
speaksof  the  Jews  and  Christians;  botitshoaw 
be  remembered  that  he  spoke  the  language » 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  w 
Christians  could  not  but  draw  upon  them '» 
odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  aad  fte 
imputation  of  superstition.  Among  the  mj 
excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these  nay  P"f 
for  the  best;  that  of  Rome,  fol.  1515;  thtio 
8vo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat  1573;  that  in  mm  W- 
phini,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688;  Ibatof  U^j; 
vols.  8vo.  1714 ;  of  Gronovius,  8  ?ols.  4te  1^; 
that  of  BroUer,  7  vols.  12ma  Paris,  1776;  ««' 
of  Emesii,  3  rxAs.  8vo.  Lips,  1777;  and  i»J- 
bou's,   3  vote.  12mo.  Paris,  ITPO. — ».  » 


3IS.  r^ono.  fans,  upv- —  -- ^ 
Roman,  chosen  empciw  ^ 
the  death  of  Anrelian.   Hein«« 


Claudius,  a 

senate  after  the  ocmiu  wi  ^u.^m—.  -  ^^ 
have  refused  this  important  and  daJiF^ 
office,  but  the  pressing  solicitations  or Jm- 
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nate  prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  wr «  ^ 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  bB««»*^ 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  ^V^ 
administration  was  very  popular,  ^  v^ 
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Hm  people  mm  his  care,  Mul  as  a  pattern  of 
modcmiion,  eoonony,  temperance,  regalari^r, 
mdt  impartielHy,  Tacitus  found  no  equal  He 
abolished  the  several  brothels  which,  under  the 
imceding  roigns,  had  filled  Rome  with  lioeo- 
tioasness  and  obscenity:  and  by  ordering  all 
tike  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sunset,  he  pre- 
vented the  commission  of  many  irreenlarities 
-which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto 
sanctioDed.  The  senalois  under  Tacitus  seem- 
ed to  have  recovered  their  ancient  dignity  and 
lQiig4ost  privil^es.  They  were  not  only  the 
toonsellors  of  the  emperor,  but  they  even  seem- 
ed to  be  his  masters ;  and  when  Floriaaus,  the 
brother-in*1aw  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  theoon- 
anlship,  the  emperor  said  that  the  senate,  no 
doubt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object. 
As  a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
Romans :  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
sixmontoa^  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians 
who  had  mvaded  the  terriiories  of  Rome  in 
Asia,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  affainst  the 
Persians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  as 
he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, or,  according  to  some,  he  was  .destroyed  by 
Ihesecret  dagger  of  an  assassin,  on  the  IStfa  of 
April,  in  77oth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tacitus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of 
learning;  and  it  has  been  observed^  that  he 
JBoverpaswd  a  day  without  consecretmg  some 
part  or  his  time  to  reading  or  writing.  He  has 
oeen  accused  of  superstition ;  and  authors  have 
recorded  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second 
day  of  each  month,  a  daj  which  he  deemed 
UMiuspicioas   and  unlnccy.     Taeil.  uttd.— 

TiLTBTHus,  a  herald  in  the  Qrecian  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular  minister 
and  inend  of  Agamemnon.  He  bronsht  awaj 
Biiseis  from  the  tent  of  AdiiUes  by  ordiN'  of  his 
■lasCer.  Talthy  bios  died  at  Egium,  in  Aehaia. 
Omer.  JR.  1,  v.  390,  Ac— Pkws.  7.  c.23. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
of  Ionia  by  young  C^rus.  After-  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  Tamos  fled  mto  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered  on  account  of  his  immense  treasures. 
DuhL  14. 

TAvlojm^  called  also  Gsta  CaeiUaf  was  the 
wife  of  Tarquin,  the  5th  kins  of  Rome.  She 
was  a  native  of  Tarquiaia,  where  she  married 
liucamon,  better  known  bv  the  name  of  Tar^ 
cniin,  which  he  assumed  after  he  had  come  to 
Rome  at  the  representatioB  of  his  wife,  whose 
knowledge  of  sugary  promised  him  something 
uncommon.  Her  expectations  were  not  frus- 
trated ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  she  shared  with  him  the  honours  of  ro3ralty« 
Afler  the  murder  of  Tarquin,  Tanaouil  raised 
ber  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius  to  the  throne, 
and  insured  him  the  succession.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  liberaliiy ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans in  succeeding  ages  had  such  a  veneration 
for  her  character,  that  the  embroidery  she  had 
made,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in- 
law,  whidi  she  had  worked  with  her  own  hands, 
were  preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Ju- 
venal bestows  the  appellatioQ  of  TluMwictZ  on 
all  such  women  as  wepe  is^perions  and  nad  the 
eommand  of  their  fanibands.  Liv.  1,  c  34,  &c 
'^Dhmt,  HaL  3,  c  59.— ^tor.  1,  c5  andS — 
Mai.  I3,v.fil& 
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TAMOsmsOBMDnjB,  a 
mate  with  Cicero.    Ssn^ca.  93.— S^asf. 

TiaFA,  Soarius  Metius,  a  critic  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  examine 
the  merit  of  every  pK)etical  composition  which 
was  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impartiality, 
though  many  taxed  him  with  want  ot  candour. 
All  the  pieces  ihat  were  represented  on  the  Ro- 
man stage  had  previously  received  his  appro- 
bation.   Horai,  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpbia.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  aa  she  ex- 
pressed it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left  hands. 
Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  consented,  and 
as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  pimish  her  perfidr. 
he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet  but  his  shield 
upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  which 
from  her  has  been  called  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  there  afterwards  many  of  the  Roman  mal- 
efactors were  thrown  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Plmi.  in  Ram.^Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  SKI.  Amtfr.  1, 
el.  10,  y.  50.— Iav.  1,  c.  \\.—Properi.  4,  el.  4. 

Tarpoa  Lax,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  269,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  of 
the  republic  to  lav  fines  on  offenders.  This 
power  belonged  before  only  to  the  consuls.  The 
fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen. 

TARPXins,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome  under  Romulus.  His  descendants  were 
called  MmUami  and  CkunioUni. 

Tar^dinu,  I.a'daughterof  Tarquinius  Pri»- 
ens,  who  married  Servius  Tullius.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  fay 
ni^ht,  and  buried  iL  This  preyed  upon  her 
Qund,  and  the  following  night  she  died.  Some 
have  attribnied  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or 
suicide;  while  others,  perhaps  more  justly, 
have  suspected  Tullia,  the  wife  of  young  Tar- 
quin, wiui  the  murder^ II.  A  vestal  viigin, 

who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the  RbnMn  people 
a  laree  piece  of  land,  which  was  afterwards 
^ledlhe  Cainpus  Martins. 

TARaoiNius  FRI8CUS,  I.  the  5th  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  Lucumon,  but  this  he  changed 
when,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaouil,  he 
had  come  to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Liyrius, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Tarquinius,  be» 
cause  bom  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii,  in  Etmria. 
At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  liberality  and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus 
Martius,  the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  his  death ,  the  guardian  of  his  children.  This 
was  insufficieot  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
quin ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  aitftd 
oration  delivered  to  the  people,  immediately 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  deceased  monarch 
to  the  head  of  Lucumon.  The  peoble  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  cnoioe.    Tar- 

Sin  reigned  with  moderation  and  popularity. 
i  increased  the  number  of  the  senate,  and 
made  himself  friends  by  electing  100  new  sena- 
tors from  the  plebeians,  whom  he  distiBguished» 
l7iheappeUat<oiL(8rF< 
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flraoL  thoM  of  the  pttncian  body,  who  were  call- 
•^  Putresmajorum  gaUium.  The  glory  of  the 
Roman  arms,  which  was  supported  with  so 
nnch  dignity  bjthe  former  monarchs,  was  not 
neglectM  in  this  reign,  and  Tarquin  showed 
that  he  possessed  Tigour  and  militanr  pmdence 
in  the  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
imited  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  in 
the  conaaest  of  the  IS  nations  of  Etruna.  He 
repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the 
capital;  the  public  places  were  adorned  with 
elegant  buildings  and  useftd  ornaments ;  and 
many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spectators 
of  the  stately  mansions  and  golden  palaces  of 
NerOfViewea,  with  more  admiration  and  greater 
pleasure,  the  more  simple,  though  not  less  mag- 
nificent, edifices  of  Tarquin.  He  laid  the 
foimdations  of  the  capitol.  and  to  the  industry 
and  the  public  spirit  of  tius  monarch,  the  Ro- 
■lans  were  indebted  for  their  aqueoncts  and 
subterraneous  sewers,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  fresh  and  wholesome  water,  and  removed 
all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a  great  capi- 
tal too  often  breed  pestilence  and  diseases.  Tar- 
quin was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the 
Komans,  the  custom  io  canvass  for  offices  of 
trust  and  honour ;  he  distinguished  the  mon- 
arch, the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  and 
ivory  chairs  at  spectacles ;  and  the  hatchets  car- 
ried before  the  public  magistrates  were  by  bis 
order  surrounded  with  bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike 
more  terror,  and  to  be  viewed  with  greater  reve- 
rence. Tarquin  was  assassinated  by  the  two 
sons  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  80ih  year  of  his 
age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on  the  throne,  578 
years  before  Christ  Dionfs.  Bdl.  3,  c.  59.— 
Vol.  h§ax,  1,  c.  4, 1.  3.  c.  %—F%or.  1,  c.  6,  Ac. 

^lAV.  1,  c.  Zl.—Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  817. II. 

The  second  Tarquin,  sumamed  Superbus  from 
his  pride  and  insolence,  was  erandson  of  Tar- 
qunius  Priscos.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Home  after  his  father-in-law  Servius  TuUlus, 
and  was  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He 
married  Tullia  the  daughter  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  at  her  instigation  that  he  murdered  bis  fa- 
ther-in-law and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown 
which  he  had  obtained  with  violence,  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny. 
Unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  the  senate  or  toe  approbation 
of  the  public  assemblies.  The  public  treasury 
was  soon  exhausted  by  the  coniinoal  extrava- 
gance of  Tarquin,  ana  to  silence  the  murmurs 
of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their  attention 
to  war.  He  was  successful  in  his  military  ope- 
rations; the  neighbouring  cities  submitted ;  out 
while  the  siei^e  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  for 
ever  stopped  the  progress  of  his  arms ;  and  the 
Romans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  her  honour,  ( VU.  LucreUa^)  than  the 
whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  indignation 
against  the  monarch.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
shut  agunst  him,  and  Tarquin  was  for  ever  ba- 
nished iVom  his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  344. 
Unable  to  find  support  from  even  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Tar<^uin  retired  among  the  Etrurians,  who 
attempted  m  vain  to  replace  him  on  his  throne. 
The  icfrablican government  was  established  at 


Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused  any  knger  tosi9> 
port  the  cause  of  an  exiled  monarch  agaiuit  a 
nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarqoin,  of  king, 
and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horror  and 
indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  about  14  years  after  his  expnlsian  from 
Rome.  He  had  reigned  about  2&yenrs^  Though 
Tarquin  api>earea  so  odious  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reign  was  not  without  its  share  of 
glory ;  his  conquests  were  numerous ;  to  beao- 
tiiy  the  buildinss  and  porticos  at  Rcmie  waskv 
wish ;  and  with  great  magnificence  and  caie 
he  finished  the  capitol  which  his  predeeesMV  of 
the  same  name  had  began.  HealsoboQgfattk 
Sibylline  books  which  the  Romans  oonsnhetf 
with  such  reUgious  sc^emnity.  Vid.  Stb^Od. 
Cic.  fro  Rah,  ^  Tiu.  9,  c.  77.— Xiio.  1,  c.  46^ 
&Lt:,^Diawys.  BaL  3,  c  48,  dEC— #*Iot>.  1,  €.7 
and  8.— P&ik  8,  c.  41.— Pte^.— FU.  JUhx.  6,& 
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Lucretia.      Vid.    CoUatvmu, IV.  Sextxns, 

the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  the  Prond^  who  m- 
dered  himself  known  uf  a  varietv  of  adventnics. 
¥rhen  his  father  besieged  Gaoii,  young  Tar- 
quin publicly  declared  that  he  was  at  vahanee 
with  the  monarch,  and  the  report  was  the  matt 
easily  believed  when  he  came  before  Gtabdi  widi 
his  body  all  mangled  and  bloody  with  stripes. 
This  was  an  agreement  between  the  fiiuher  sad 
the  son,  and  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  dedared 
that  this  proceeded  ihim  the  t3mnny  and  o^ 
preadon  of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabd 
mtrusted  him  with  the  commana  of  tneir  armies, 
fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a 
more  inveterate  enemy.  When  he  had  this 
succeeded,  he  despatched  a  private  mesBenger 
to  his  fhther,  but  the  monarcn  gave  no  ansvcr 
to  be  returned  to  his  son.  Sextios  inquired 
more  particularly  about  his  father,  and  when 
he  heard  from  the  messenger  that  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  Tar<|uin  cut  off  with  a 
stick  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden,  the  sob 
followed  the  example  by  putting  to  death  the 
most  noble  and  powerful  citizens  of  Gtabii.  The 
town  soon  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Roniaos. 
The  violence  which  some  time  after  Tarqain- 
ios  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  canae  of  bs 
father's  exile  and  the  total  expulsion  of  bis 
I  family  from  Rome.  Vid.  ImcretiA.  Sexrioi 
I  was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  bat- 
tle, durmg  the  war  which  the  Latins  sostaioed 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  rc-catabiisli- 
ing  the  Tarauins  on  their  throne.  Oru<.  FasL 
— ^Li«.-*^  V.  A  Roman  senator,  who  w» 
accessary  to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

Tatiak,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  171 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  (tf*  Worth, 
8vo.  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatuenses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  uj  Romulus,  in  honour  cf 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatieases, 
who  were  partly  the  ancient  subjects  of  the  kh« 
of  the  Sabmes,  lived  on  mount  Capitolinos  ani 
Glnirinalis. 

Tinus,  (Titus,)  king  of  Cures,  among  the 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Romans  altertbe 
mpe  of  the  Sabines.  The  gatesof  the  city  were 
betrayed  into  his  hands  hf  Tarpeia,  and  iJie 
army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  ftr  as  the  Ito* 
man  forum,  where  a  Uoody  batda  was  firaghL 
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The  cries  of  the  Sabine  riigins  at  last  stopped  the 
Airy  of  the  combatants^  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  nations.  Tatius  con- 
sented to  leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with 
his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which}  as  stipulated,  was  still  permitted  to  bear 
the  name  of  its  founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
adopted  the  name  of  Gtuirites.  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citizens.  After  he  had  for  six  ^ears 
shared  the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  m  the 
greatest  union,  he  was  murdered  at  Lanuvium, 
B.  C.  742,  for  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Laureates.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. lAv,  1,  c.  10,  Ac. — PhU.  vn  Rom. — Cie. 
pro  Bald.^Ovid,  Met.  14,  v.  804.— l?T<w.  1.  c  1. 

Taurus,  I.  (Titus  Statilius,)  a  consul,  distin- 
guished by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
a.s  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  triumi>h 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign  in 
Africa.  He  was  maae  prefect  of  Itanr  by  his 
imperial  friend.-— -II.  A  proconsul  of  Africa, 
accused  by  Agrlppina,  wno  wished  him  to  be 
condemned  that  she  niight  become  mistress  of 
hisgardens.  T\zcU.  Ann.  13,  c.  59.  Vid.  Part  III. 

TAxiLUs,  or  Taxiles,  I.  a  king  of  Taxila^in 
the  a^e  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omphis.  He 
subnutted  to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded  him 
with  great  liberality.    Diod.  17. — Plui.  in  Aiex. 

^jElian.  V.  B.  5.  c.  6.— Oitrt.  8,  c.  14. 11. 

A  general  of  Mitnridates,  who  assisted  Arche- 
laus  against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  Muitsna,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Sylla. 

TxcHMEssA,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eurysaces.  Sophocles, 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Techmessa 
as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties  when  he  wished  to  stab  himself. 
Horat.  2,  Od,  1,  v.  ^.^Dictiy$.  Cret.^Sophod, 
in  Ajax. 

Tectamus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Tbctosagis,  or  Tectosag^.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Tegula,  p.  Licdi.  a  comic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished 6.  G.  198. 

T£lamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  JEacus  and  Endis.  He  was  a  brother  to 
Peleus,  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
that  account  is  often  e^led  Telamonius  heros. 
He  fled  from  Megara,  his  native  country,  after 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Pho- 
cus,  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Sfalamis.  where  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried Qlauce,thedaugQter  of  Cychreus,  the  king 
af  the  place.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king 
of  Salamis.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  Her- 
cules, when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  prisoner 
and  destroyed  Troy.  Telamon  was  rewarded 
by  Hercules  for  his  services  with  the  hand  of 
Hesione.  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
among  the  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
turned to  Greece.  He  also  married  Periboea, 
whom  some  called  Eribcea.  Ovid,  Met.  13,  v. 
l5\.^SopAoel.inAj,^Pindar.  Istkm,  6.^Stat. 
ThA.  e.—ApoUod.  1,  a,  dtc.— P«*i.  in  Cor.-^ 
By  gin,  fab.  97,  fte. 


TiLcmNSB,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  haye 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  in- 
ventors of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodoms,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  nrst  who  raised  statues  to  the  gods. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  and  according 
to  Ovid  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all  oIk 
jects  with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail 
to  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insulted 
Venus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them 
with  a  sudden  fury,  so  that  they  committed  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all 
by  a  deluge.    Diod-^Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  366,  &c. 

Tblecles,  or  Teleclus,  I.  a  Latcedsemonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  Agidse,  who  rented 
forty  years,  B.  O,  813.  Herodot.  7,  c.  9&.— 
Paui.  3,  c.  3.— —II.  A  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Lacidas,  B.  C.  214. 

TeleclIles,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  the 
Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 
PltU.  in  N%cia.—Athen.  8. 

T&legonus,  I.  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
bom  in  the  island  of  jEaea,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and,  t>eing  destitute  of  provisions,  he  plundered 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus  came  to  defend  the  property 
of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  mvader ; 
a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and,  according 
to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  bis  father's  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva.  Pe- 
nelope had  l^  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  found- 
ed Tusculum  and  Tiber  or  Praeneste,  in  Italy, 
and  according  to  some  he  left  one  daughter, 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  fam- 
dy  of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  were  descended. 
BortU.  3,  od.  29,  v.  8.— Opii.  Fast.  3  and  4. 
THst.  1,  el.  l.—Plvi.  in  Par.—Bygin.  fab. 

VSn.—mod.  7. n.  A  son  of  Proteus,  killed 

by  Hercules.  ApoUod. III.  A  king  of  Egypt, 

who  married  lo  after  she  had  been  restored  to 
her  ormnal  form  by  Jupiter.    Id. 

Telemachus,  a  son  or  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  still  in  the  cradle  wnen  his  father  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemachus. 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  and 
as  the  place  of  his  resiaence  and  the  cause  of 
his  long  absence  were  then  unknown,  he  visited 
the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  in- 
formation. He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had 
conspired  to  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and,  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discover- 
ed his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the  house 
of  Eumaeus.  With  this  feithftil  servant  and 
Ulysses,  Telemachus  concerted  how  to  deliver 
his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 
and  it  was  efl^ected  with  success.  After  the 
death  of  his  fioher,  Telemachus  went  to  the 
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iBtakd  of  iBan,  irh«rc  he  nuTied  Circe,  or  ao- 
eordinff  t6  others,  Cuuphone,  the  daoffhter  of 
Circe,  >3r  whom  he  haa  &  son  called  LaUiras. 
He  soBM  time  after  h>d  the  misfortime  to  kill 
hn  moiher-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where 
he  fbanded  Chisiom.  Telemachna  was  accom- 
panied ia  his  risit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus  by 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Men- 
tor. It  is  said  that  when  a  child,  Telemaehns 
feU  into  the  sea.  and  that  a  dolphin  brooght  him 
safe  to  shore  uker  he  had  remained  some  time 
under  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin eiigraTed  on  the  seal 
which  he  wore  in  his  ring.  Bifgin,  fab.  95  and 
l»,^Ovid.  BnroiiL  1,  ▼.  96.— jBbrot.  1  ep.  7, 
V.  Al^^Homer.  Od,  9,  Ac-^Licophr,  in  Cass. 

Tbl£phd8,  (L.  VenifL)  wrote  a  book  on  the 
rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  tiso  a  companson  of  that 
ix>et  with  Plato,  and  other  treatises,  all  lost 
Vid.  Part  III. 

TKLBsn.LA,  a  Irric  poeteas  of  Aigos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  oonntry  against  the  Laoe- 
dnmonians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
Astame  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple 
ofVeniM.    PkMtf.8,c.90. 

Tmhamvvst  a  genera]  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marios,  and  fonght  against 
the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  Svlla  with  great  loss.  He 
was  aiflerwards  rootea  in  a  bloodv  battle,  and 
left  in  the  namber  of  the  slain,  after  he  had  given 
repeated  proofr  of  valour  and  coorage.  PluU. 
in  Mar.  &e. 

Tbluas,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Elis,  in  the 
age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Phocis,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants raised  him  a  statoe  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi    Poms,  10,  v.  X^—Berodot.  8,  c.  27. 

Tellus,  a  poor  roan,  whom  Solon  called  hap- 
pier than  CroBsoB,  the  rich  and  ambitioos  king 
of  Lydia,  Tellns  had  the  happiness  to  see  a 
strong  and  healthy  family  of  cnildren,  and  at 
\tai  to  &11  in  the  defence  of  his  comitiy  Hero- 
dai.  1,  c  30. 

TsMENns,  a  SOD  of  Aristomachus,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heraclidse  who  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes  in  the  reign 
of  Tisamenes,  kinff  of  Argos.  Temenus  made 
himself  nuLster  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  reiening  sovereign.  Af- 
ter death  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  son-in-law 
DeiphoOfWho  had  married  his  daughter  Hyme- 
tho,  and  his  succession  was  in  preierence  to  bis 
own  son.  ApoUod,%  c. l.—Pavs. 0.  c.  18 and  19. 

TsNfis,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
by  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife 
Pbilonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cycnus 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion.  Tenes 
arrived  safe  in  Leucopbrys,  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  and  of  which  he  became  the  sove- 
reip.  Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered  the 
go  lit  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and  as  he  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  son  whom  he  had  so 
grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos.  But  when 
be  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off 
the  cable  with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  father's 
ship  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea.  From  this 
circumstance  the  Katchet  of  Tenes  is  become 
proverbial  to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot 
be  pacified.    Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 


provaub  noM  fleontlm  aev«ritr  «l  a  lm9  waAe 
by  a  kii^of  Teaedoa  againat  adiiltei7,  bv  which 
the  guil^  were  both  pot  to  death  h^  a  baicheL 
The  hatchet  of  Tenea  waa  earefvuy  prcaenred 
at  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  depoaiied  hy  Peii- 
dytm,  son  of  Butymaehoa,  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  where  it  was  atill  aeen  ia  the  a^  of 
Pansanias.  Tenes,  aa  some  snfipoBe,  vas  kiUcd 
by  Achillea,  as  he  defended  hia  coiintry  against 
the  Greeks,  and  he  received  divine  hanoars 
after  death.  Hiaatatoe  at  Tenedoa  was  earned 
away  by  Verres.    Strab,  la^JPovs.  10,  c  14. 

TmimB,  a  king  of  Sodon,  who^  when  his 
country  was  besieged  by  the  Permns,  herai 
himself  and  the  dty  tog^her,  B.  C.  351. 

TsamrBA,  L  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  beeaoie 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  caik^ 
Tulliola.  Cicero  repndialed  her,  because  she 
had  been  faithless  to  nia  bed  whok  he  was  ba- 
nished in  Asia.  Terentia  married  S«UnsttCice> 
ro's  enemy,  and  afterwards  Measala  ConriDos. 
She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  according  to  Pliny /lO 
her  117th  year.    PhtLtnCic—V^U,  Max.B,c 

13.— Oic.  ad  AUic  11.  ep.  16,  &c. a  Tk 

wife  of  Mscenas,  with  whom  it  is  said  t^ 
Ausustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.  This  beaa< 
tif  uT,  but  c^riciooa  woman  was  the  sister  of 
Proculein,  so  eminent  for  his  frmemal  love,  as 
also  of  Licinius  Mursna,  who  coo^ired  aga^ 
Augustus ;  and  she  is  supposed  bqr  some,  though 
we  wink  erroneoosfy,  to  he  the  Idcrnuiia  wh«i 
Horace  celebrates  for  her  personal  charms  and 
accomplishments,  and  for  the  passion  viUi 
which  she  had  inspired  his  patron.  The  extn- 
vagance  and  bad  temper  of  this  fantastical,  ya 
lovely  woman,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chs- 
grin  and  uneasiness  to  her  hu^Muid.  Thom^ 
his  existence  was  embittered  by  her  folly  and 
caprice,  he  continued  during  his  whole  lue  to 
be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  eDteitaiaed 
for  her.  He  could  neither  live  with  nor  with- 
out her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  recoa- 
ciled,  almost  every  day,  and  put  her  awav  oae 
moment,  and  take  her  back  the  next,  which  has 
led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times^  yet  never  had  hot  one  wife. 
Terentia  vied  m  personal  charms  with  the  eai- 
peress  Livia,  ana  is  said  to  have  gained  tbe 
affections  of  Augustus.  She  accoanpanied  her 
husband  and  the  emperor  on  an  expedition  to 
Gaul,  in  the  year  738,  which,  at  the  time,  iras 
reported  to  have  been  undertaken  in  order  tbai 
Augustus  might  enjoy  her  society  witbcait 
attracting  the  notice  or  animadversions  of  the 
capital.  MsBoenas  was  not  courtier  enough  id 
appear  blind  to  the  infidelities  of  Terentia,  or 
to  sleep  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emBeror, 
as  the  senator  Qalba  is  said  to  hare  slimbend 
for  the  minister.  The  umbrage  Maecenas  took 
at  the  attentions  paid  by^  his  master  to  Tertatia, 
is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as  the  chief  came  cf 
that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which  MsBcenas 
experienced  about  four  years  previoiisily  to  bii 
death.  Others  have  supposed,  that  it  was  utt 
the  intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  whicb 
diminished  his  influence,  but  a  discoverr  ma^ 
by  the  emperor,  that  he  had  revealed  to  niswife 
some  circumstances  concerning  the  ean^pinej 
in  which  her  brother  Mnraena  had  been  engafn 

Tkrentia  Lex,  called  also  Cassia,  firwam- 
iariay  by  M.  Terentius  Yarro  l40CQlhis  aadC 
A.  U.  C.  6B0.  Rerdered  tiliat  the  same 
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prioeshonld  lie  giren  for  aU  com  booght  in  the 
provinceii.  to  hinder  the  ezaetiaas  of  the  quaes- 
ton.— -^-Another,  by  Terentlus  the  tribunei  A. 
U.  C.  391,  to  elect  five  persoos  to  define  the 
power  of  the  eoDsnls,  leal  they  shoold  abuse  the 
public  coBfidence  by  Tiolence  or  rapine. 

TnaiiTiAMiia,  L  a  Roman,  to  whom  Lonci- 
nus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  toe  soblime.— -II. 
Mannui,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  340. 
The  last  edition  of  his  treatise  de  lUeris.  StfUa- 
tis^  ^  mOrit  HvraUL  is  by  Mycillus,  Franoof. 
8m  1584.    Afeftioj.  1,  ep  10. 

Tbrkmtius  PoBuini,  L  This  celebrated  dra- 
matist, the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  Roman 
stage,  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  th«  560th 
year  of  Rome.  In  what  manner  he  came  or 
was  brought  hither  is  nneertain.  He  was,  in 
early  youth,  the  flreedman  of  one  Terentius 
Loeanus  in  that  city,  whose  name  has  been  per- 
petuated onl^  by  the  glory  of  his  slave.  After 
he  had  obtained  his  freedom,  he  became  the 
friend  of  LaeUus,  and  of  the  younger  Scipio 
Afrieanus.  His  Andria  was  not  acted  till  the 
year  587-— two  yean,  according  to  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle,  after  the  death  of  Cecilius ;  which 
unfortunately  throws  some  doubt  on  the  agree- 
able anecdote  recorded  by  Donatus,  of  his  in- 
troduction, in  a  wretched  garb,  into  the  house 
of  CsDcilios,  in  order  to  read  his  comedy  to 
that  poet,  by  whom,  as  a  mean  person,  he  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  till  he  astonished  him 
with  the  matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
Amdria,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  couch,  and 
invited  to  partake  the  supper  of  the  veteran 
dramatiiL  After  he  had  given  six  comedies 
to  the  stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  manner  of 
his  death,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
According  to  one  report,  he  perished  at  sea, 
while  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
bringing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eisht  come- 
diea,  which  he  had  translated  from  Menander ; 
according  to  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
cadia for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  comedies, 
whieh  be  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome. 
In  whatever  way  it  was  occasioned,  his  death 
happened  when  oe  was  at  the  early  age  ofthir- 
ty-four,  and  in  the  year  504  from  the  building 
of  the  city,  ilatfria,— acted  in  587,  is  the  first 
in  point  of  time,  and  is  usually  accounted  the 
first  in  merit,  of  the  productions  of  Terence. 
Like  most  of  his  other  comedies,  it  has  a  double 
plot.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Andrian  and 
Perinihian  of  Menander  \  but  it  does  nor  ap- 
pear that  Terence  took  his  principal  plot  from 
one  of  those  Greek  plays,  and  the  under-plot 
from  the  dher.  He  emploved  both  to  form  his 
ehief  fable ;  and  added  the  dnracters,  on  wbidi 
the  under-|^  is  founded,  from  his  own  inven- 
tion, or  from  some  third  play  now  unknown  to 
us.  The  long  narrative  with  which  the  Andria, 
like  several  other  plays  of  Terence,  commences, 
and  which  is  a  component  part  of  the  drama 
jtself,  is  beautiftil  in  point  of  style,  and  does  not 
fail  to  excUe  our  interest  eonceming  the  charao- 
lets.  This  play  has  been  imitated  in  the  An- 
dritftne  of  Baron,  the  celebrated  French  actor. 
The  Latin  names  are  preserved  in  the  drtMuUu 
«0r«m«,  and  die  first,  second,  and  fifth  acts,  have 
been  neariy  translated  from  Terence.  Steele's 
CMMotoMLtfViff  is  Hiebest  imittitioa  ofthe  Jm. 
iri0.   i^MMMkif ^Thoqgh,  in  mt4an  timet, 
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the  Afuiruihas  been  the  motf  admired  play  of 
Terence,  in  Rome  the  Byfimchus  was  l^  much 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  performances,  and 
he  received  for  it  8000  sesterces,  the  greatest 
reward  which  poet  had  ever  yet  obtained.  In 
the  Andria,  indeed,  there  is  much  grace  and 
delicacy,  and  some  tenderness :  but  the  Buna- 
ckus  in  so  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  as  almost  to 
redeem  its  author  from  ine  well-known  censure 
of  Caesar,  that  there  was  no  vis  comica  in  his 
dnmas.  The  chief  part  of  the  Ennucktu  is 
taken  from  a  play  of  the  same  title  by  Menan- 
der ;  but  the  characiefs  of  the  parasUe  and  cap- 
tain have  been  transferred  into  it  from  another 
play  of  Menander.  called  Kdax,  There  was 
an  old  play,  too,  fay  NsBvius,  founded  on  the 
KoLaxfinaJL  Terence,'  in  his  j^rologue,  denies 
having  been  indebted  to  this  performance. 
There  is  an  Italian  imitation  of  the  Byamdna 
in  La  Taianta,  a  comedy  by  Aretine,  in  whick 
the  courtesan,  who  gives  tlie  name  to  the  play, 
corresponds  with  Thais,  and  her  lover  Orfinio 
to  Phedria— <he  characteristic  dispositions  of 
both  the  originals  being  closely  followed  in  the 
copy.  There  is  more  WMeity  in  the  Emmekm 
of  Terence  than  in  any  other  of  his  perform- 
ances ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Fontaine  as  the  most  suitable  drama  for  his 
imitation.  His  Ewmqiu,  as  he  very  justly  re- 
marks in  lus  advertisement  prefixed,  "n'est 
qu'une  mediocre  copie  d'on  excellent  original." 
The  only  English  imitation  of  the  Siwrnukiu  is 
BeUamira,  or  tki  InRstress,  an  unsuccessftd  com- 
edy, by  Sir  Charles  Sedlev,  first  printed  in  I6B7. 
HeauiontimorwMienoi.'^'fhb  chief  plot  of  this 
play,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
nappy  efibrt  of  Terence's  imitation,  and  which, 
of  ad  his  plays,  is  the  most  foreign  from  our 
manners,  is  taken,  like  the  la^mentioned 
drama,  from  Menander.  It  derives  its  Greek 
appellation  from  the  voluntary  punishment  in- 
flicted on  himself  by  a  fethtf,  who,  havins 
driven  his  son  into  banishment  by  excess  of 
severity,  avenges  him,  by  retiring  to  the  conn- 
tiy.  where  he  partakes  only  of  the  hardest  fare^ 
and  labours  Oie  ground  with  his  own  hands. 
The  deep  parental  distress,  however,  of  Mene- 
demus,  with  which  the  play  opens,  forms  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  it,  as  the  son,  Clinia,  re- 
turns in  the  second  act,  and  other  iocidents  of 
a  oomiecast  are  then  interwoven  with  the  drama. 
The  poet  being  perhaps  aware  that  the  action 
of  this  comedy  was  exceptionable,  and  that  the 
dramatic  unities  were  not  preserved  in  the  most 
rigid  sense  (tf  the  term,  has  apparently  exerted 
himself  to  compensate  for  these  deficiencies  by 
the  introduction  of  many  beautiflil  moral  max- 
ims :  and  l^  that  purity  of  stvle,  which  distin- 
guishes all  his  productions,  out  which  shines, 
perhaps,  moat  brightly  in  the  liMirfsw/iwMirM- 
mtnos.  That  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy, 
where  Clitopho's  mistress  is  introduced  as 
Clinia's  mistress,  into  the  house  of  both  the  old 
men,  has  given  rise  to  Chapman's  comedy,  AU 
F\Hflet,  which  was  first  printed  in  1605, 4ta  and 
was  a  fevouriie  production  in  its  day.  Adelpki, 
— The  principal  siibject  of  this  drama  is  usoaUv 
supposed  to  have  be<ni  taken  from  Menanders 
Adelpkoi;  but  it  appears  that  Alexis,  the  uncle 
of  Menander,  also  wrote  a  eomedy,  entitled 
AdOpMg  so  that  perhaps  the  demt  Latin 
copy  may  have  been  ae  mueh  indebted  to  Ihs 
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vnde^  M  to  the  nepliew's  performftnee,  for  the 
delicaoy  of  in  characten  and  the  charms  of 
its  dialogue.  We  are  informed,  however,  In 
the  orologae,  ihat  the  part  of  the  drama  in 
which  the  mosic  girl  is  carried  off  from  the 
pander,  has  been  taken  from  tiie  SifnofoUimeS' 
ecnttM  of  Diphilus.  That  comedy,  though  the 
Tenion  is  now  lost,  had  been  translated  by  Plao- 
tns,  under  the  title  of  CammorieiUM,  Ue  had 
leA  out  the  incidents,  however,  conceminir  the 
music  girl,  and  Terence  availed  himself  of  this 
omisBion  to  interweave  them  with  the  principal 
TfiM  of  his  delightful  drama.  The  Adeij^i 
IB  also  the  oru?in  of  Shadwell's  comedy,  the 
Sqw4r*  of  AlsaUa,  Spence,  in  his  Antcdoies, 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Dennis  the  critic,  that 
the  story  on  which  the  Squire  of  AUaUa  was 
built,  was  a  true  fact.  That  the  whole  plot  is 
founded  on  (act,  we  think  verv  improbable,  as  it 
coincides  most  closely  with  that  of  the  Addpki. 
In  Cumberland's  CkoUric  Jlfe«,  the  ehief  char 
aciers,  though  he  seems  to  denv  it  in  his  dedi- 
catory epistle  to  Detraction,  nave  also  been 
traced  after  those  of  the  Addpki.  Uecwra,-^ 
Several  of  Terence's  plasrs  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted comedies,  if  by  that  term  be  unaerstood, 
dramas  which  excite  laughter.  They  are  in 
what  the  French  call  genre  serieuXj  and  are 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  eonudie  larmoyante. 
The  events  of  human  life  for  the  most  part,  are 
neither  deeply  distressing  nor  ridiculous^  and, 
in  a  dramatic  representation  of  such  incidents, 
the  action  mast  advance  by  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  which,  though  below  tragicpathos, 
are  not  calculated  to  excite  merriment.  Diderot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  student  of  the 
works  of  Terence,  thinks  the  Heeyray  or  Moth- 
er-in-law, should  be  classed  among  the  serious 
dramas.  It  exhibits  no  buffoonery,  or  tricks  of 
slaves^  or  ridiculous  parasite,  or  extravagant 
bramirt  captain ;  bui  contains  a  beautiful  and 
delightful  picture  of  private  life,  and  those  dis- 
tresses which  "  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  do- 
mestic joy."  Pkormio — ^like  the  lastrmentioned 
play,  was  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Apollodorus. 
who  called  it  Eipidicazomenoi.  Terence  namea 
it  Pkormio^  from  a  parasite  whose  contrivances 
form  the  ^undwork  of  the  comedy,  and  who 
connects  its  double  plot.  It  is  curious  that  this 
]^y,  which  Dcmatus  says  is  founded  on  pas- 
sions almost  too  high  for  comedy,  should  have 
given  rise  to  the  most  fancifUl  of  all  Moliere's 
productions.  La  Fou/rberies  de  Scapin,  a  cele- 
brated, though  at  first  an  nnsucc^sful  pfaiy, 
where,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  has 
burlesqued  rather  than  added  oignity  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  original  ftom  which  he  borrowed. 
From  the  above  sketches  some  idea  may  have 
been  formed  of  Terence's  plots,  most  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  Greek  stage,  on  which  he 
knew  they  had  already  pleased.  He  has  given 
proo6,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  in 
the  additions  and  alterations  made  on  those  bor- 
rowed subjects;  and,  had  he  lived  an  age  later, 
when  all  the  arts  were  in  ftiU  glory  at  Rome, 
and  the  empire  at  its  height  of  power  and 
splendour,  he  would  have  found  domestic  sub- 
jects sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  interest 
and  varie^,  and  would  no  longer  have  account- 
ed it  a  greater  merit— '*  Gnecas  transferre  quam 
proprias  scribere."  Terence  was  a  more  rigid 
observer  than  his  Roman  predecesson  of  (he 


unities  of  time  and  place.   But  ihoqfh  he  te 
perhap  too  rigidly  observed  the  onitiesoftiBe 
and  place,  in  none  of  his  dramas,  with  a  saiigk 
exception,  has  that  of  plot  been  adhered  la 
The  simplicity  and  exact  unity  of  &ble  in  tk 
Greek  comedies  would  have  been  iDsi|nd  to  a 
people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  geume 
oeauties  of  the  drama.    Such  plays  are  of  m 
thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  gr« 
and  lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audieace.  Tbe 
Latin  poets,  therefore,  bethought  theatdmd 
combining  two  stories  into  one,  and  this  jaob- 
tion,  which  we  call  the  double  plot,  hy  aifofdias 
the  opportunity  of  more  incidents,  and  a  grafer 
variety  of  action,  beat  contributed  to  the  gno- 
fication  of  those  whom  thej  had  to  jtost 
But  of  all  the  Latin  comedians,  Tereace  «- 
pears  to  have  practised  this  art  the  most  asai' 
uously.    Next  to  the  managoneat  of  the  plot, 
the  characters  and  manners  repi^esenled  ue  tie 
most  important  points  in  a  comedy ;  tnd  a 
these  Terence  was  considered  by  the  incieM 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  pods.    The  style 
of  wit  and  humour  must  of  course  eorrespw 
with  that  of  the  characters  and  manneis.  Ac- 
cordingly the  plaj^  of  Terence  are  not  bdc^ 
calculated  to  excite  ludicrous  emotioDs,  lai 
have  been  resarded  as  deficient  in  comic  force. 
Amon^  all  the  Latin  writers,  ftom  Eojuosb 
Ausonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple, » 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy— in  ikie,  Aothiogito 
can  be  compared  to  the  comedies  of  Tereioe 
for  elegance  of  dialogue— presentinr  a  cot- 
stant  flow  of  easv,  gente^,  unafiiBcted  dtscoais^ 
which  never  subsides  into  vulgarity  or  grasi- 
ness,  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  onunuy 
level  of  polite  conversation.  After  hanogooD- 
sidered  the  plajrs  of  Plautus  and  of  Tenoce, 
one  is  natarally  led  to  institute  a  oo>n|*i^ 
between  these  two  celebrated  dramatists.  !« 
improvement  of  the  times  brought  the  worba 
Terence  to  perfection  and  maturity.  »  w« 
as  bis  own  genius.    It  is  evident  that  be  «v 
chiefly  desirous  to  recommend  himsdfiothe 
auprobation  of  a  select  few,  who  were  po®J« 
01  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  <™jf 
whose  censure  ever  kept  him  within  the  booufi 
of  correct  taste :  while  the  sole  object  of  PUnw. 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  excite  thcmer^ 
raenr  of  an  audience  of  little  refineoient.  ^ 
then,  wc  merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit « 
their  productions,  without  reference  to  theor- 
cumstances  or  situation  of  tbe  anthois,  *|' 
Plautus  win  be  accounted  superior  in  m^ 
vacity  of  action,  and  variety  of  nddeaL  w 
raise  curiosity,  and  hurry  on  themmd  to  w 
conclusion.    We  delight,  on  the  coatiaJTjW 
linger  on  every  scene,  almost  on  cveiy sojjwj 
of  Terence.    Sometimes  there  are  cmsm" 
Plautus's  Ihbles,  andtheincideDt?do«fliP'J 
erly  adhere.— in  Terence,  all  the  links  of  t^ 
action  depend  on  each  other.   P***"^  5 
more  variety  in  his  exhibition  ofcharBgeraaiw 
manners,  but  his  pictures  are  often  ©▼*'*f!sJ 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  ^ 
coloured  than  becomes  the  m«MT<»r°^ 
Plautus's  sentences  have  a  peculiar  aB»«"^ 
which  conveys  the  thought  with  cJ^^'fJ  fJJ 
strikes  the  imagination  ^^^^^k^^JSL^ 
mind  is  excited  to  attention,  ■■oj?^ 
idea  with  pleasure:  but  they  are  «»JJJ^ 
and  affected,  and  of  a  descnptMO  bttle  b**" 
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«ke  commeroe  of  the  world;  whereas  ever^ 
"word  of  Terence  has  direct  relation  to  thebosi- 
nea  of  life  and  the  feelings  of  mankind,  The 
language  of  Plaatos  is  more  rich  and  luxu- 
riant than  that  of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  be- 
iqg  so  equal,  uniform,  and  chaste.  It  is  otteu 
Btained  with  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  swells 
beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue,  while  that 
of  Terenoe  ia  puro  simUUmus  amm.  The 
werses  of  Plautos  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
mumeri  immmtri;  and  Herman  declares,  that, 
at  least,  as  now  printed  omni  vUiorum  genere 
abwndamt,  Terence  attends  more  to  ele^nce 
and  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  passion— 
Plautus  to  comic  expression.  Id  fact,  the 
great  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  hare  been  to 
excite  laughter  amone  the  audience,  and  in 
this  object  he  completely^  succeeded ;  but  for  its 
attainment  he  has  sacrificed  many  graces  and 
beauties  of  the  drama.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
humour — one  coasistins^  in  words  and  action, 
the  other  in  matter.  Now  Terence  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  last  species,  Plautus  in  the  first ; 
and  the  pleasantries  of  the  older  dramatist, 
which  were  so  often  flat,  low,  or  extravagant, 
finally  drew  down  the  censure  of  Horace, 
while  his  successor  was  extolled  by  that  poetical 
critic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dra^ 
matic  art.  "  In  short,"  says  Crusius, "  Plautus 
is  more  gay,  Terence  more  chaste — the  first 
has  more  genius  and  fire,  the  latter  more  man- 
ners and  solidity.  Plautus  excels  in  low 
comedy  and  ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just 
characters,  and  maintaining  them  to  the  last. 
The  plots  of  both  arc  useful,  but  Terence's  are 
more  apt  to  lan^isb,  whilst  Plautus's  spirit 
maintains  the  action  with  vigour.  His  inven- 
tion was  greatest;  Terence's  art  and  manage- 
menu  Plautus  ^ires  the  stronger,  Terence  a 
more  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appears  the  bel- 
ter comedian  of  the  two,  as  Terence  the  finer 
poet.  The  former  has  more  compass  and  va- 
riety, the  latter  more  regularity  ana  truth,  in  his 
characters.  Plautus  shone  most  on  the  stage ; 
Terence  pleases  best  in  the  closet.  Men  of  re- 
fined taste  would  prefer  Terence;  Plautus 
diverted  both  patrician  and  plebeian."  The  best 
editions  of  Terence  are  those  of  Wes*erhovius, 
53  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1736;  of  Edin.  18mo.  1758; 
of  Cambridge,  4to.  1723 ;  Hawkey's,  12mo. 
Dublin,  1745;  and  that  of  Ze9nius,  8vo.  Lips. 
1774.     Cie.  ad  AUU.  7,  ep.  S.—PaUrc.  1,  c.  17. 

-^QuittHl,  10,  c.  l.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59. 

II.  Culeo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  redeemed  by  Africanus.  When 
Afhcanus  triumphed.  Culeo  followed  his  cha- 
riot with  a  pUens  on  his  head.  He  was  some 
time  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer 
and  the  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  meanness 
to  condemn  him  and  his  brother  Asiaticus, 

though  both  innocent.    Liv.  30,  c.  45. III. 

A  consul  with  ^Emilias  Paulus  at  the  battle  of 
Oannse.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and 
had  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of 
his  father.  He  placed  himself  totally  in  the 
power  of  Hannifwl  by  making  an  improper 
distribution  of  his  army.  After  he  had  been 
defeated,  and  bis  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to 
Canusium,  with  the  remains  of  his  slaughtered 
countrymen,  and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  sen- 
ate of  his  defeat.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
Ihif  vcaerahle  body,  because  he  had  engaged  I 


the  enemy,  however  improperly,  and  not 
despaired  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  repuUio.  Eb 
was  offered  the  dictatorship,  which  he  declined. 

PhU.'-Liv,  92,  Ac. IV.  Marcus,  a  friend 

of  Sejanos,  accused  before  the  senate  for  his 
intixnacy  with  that  discarded  favourite.  He 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  was  acquitted. 
TVicU.  Ann.  6. 

Tbrbunalia,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual  for  peas- 
ants to  assemble  near  the  principal  landmarks 
which  separate  their  fields,  and  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  They  were  ori- 
ffinally  established  by  Numa,  and  though  at 
first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  vio- 
tims,  ^et  in  process  of  time  landmarks  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  it.  Ovid.  FYut,  2,  v. 
641.— Ow.  PhU,  12,  c.  10. 

TEapiNDER,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of 
Lesbos,  675  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased  a 
tumult  at  Sparta  l^  the  melody  and  sweetness 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre, 
which  before  his  time  had  only  four.  ^Utan, 
V.  H.  12,  c.  50.— PZv*.  de  JMiu. 

Tertia,  a  sister  of  6rutu&  who  married 
Cassius.  She  was  also  called  TtrbuUa  and 
Jwnia.  Tacit.  A.  3,  c.  76.— iSWf .  in  Cos.  50.— 
Cic.  ad  B.  5  and 6,  ad  AU.  15,  ep.  IIA.  16,  ep.  20. 

Tertullianus,  (J.  Septimins  Florens,)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  origiaaUy  a  Pa^ 
gan,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by  his  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence^levat- 
ed  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works 
are,  his  Apology  far  the  Christians  and  his  Prt- 
scripiions.  The  best  edition  of  TertuUian  is 
that  of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770;  and 
of  his  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8ro.  L. 
Bat.  17ia 

Tetricos,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  emperor 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in  triumph 
by  his  successful  adversary,  who  afterwards 
heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  up<m  him 
and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

Teucer,  I.  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  amonff  his  siri>- 
jects  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  the  danees  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  rei^^ed 
was  from  him  called  Tetuna,  and  his  sub|ects 
TViMTi.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  or  Teucria.    ApoUod,  3,  c. 

12.— Ftr^.  jEn.  8,  v.  168. II.  A  son  of 

Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  £[esione,  the- 
daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of  He- 
len's suiters,  and  aecordingly  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  vatour  and  intrepidity.  It »  said 
that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  be  had  left  the  death  of  his 
brotner  Ajax  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the 
father  did  not  dishearten  the  son ;  he  left  Sa- 
lamis, and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  Uie 
assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Salamia,  after  his  natrre 
6Q7 
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udMf.    H«  itwapled  to  no  mrpoat  to 

r  the  Mud  of  SaUmii  alter  his  fluher's  death. 
Be  built  «  temple  to  Jupiter  in  Cypnis,  on 
which  a  man  was  annaally  sacrificed  till  the 
reign  of  the  Antonioes.  Some  rappoae  that 
Tencer  did  not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  less  reccired  opinion,  he  went  to 
settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Cfarthage  was  after- 
Wmnk  built,  and  thence  into  Galatia.    Bimer. 

9,  c.  ISL^Pmu.  9,  c.  99.— Jm<»«.  44,  c  3.— 

jPMtre.  1,  c.  1. IIL  One  of  the  servants  of 

Phalaris  of  Agrigentum. 

TnoTA,  a  queen  of  Uljricum,  B.  C.  S31,  who 
ordered  aome  Eoman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  tmpreoedented  murder  was  the 
eauae  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace. 
Flor.  fi,  e.  b^IHiH.  34,  c.  6. 

TjnnBais.    Fid.  Part  IIL 

TttAia,  a  fiuDous  oouneaan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
•uests,  and  sained  such  an  ascendant  over  him, 
that  die  made  him  bum  the  royal  palace  of 
Peiaepolis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  mar- 
ried Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Menander  celebrar 
ted  her  charms,  both  mental  and  penonal,which 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  account 
afae  it  called  Mnamirea  by  Properi.  %  el.  6.r- 
ihrid,  de  AH.  Am.  3,  y.  OM,  de  Brm.  Am,  y. 
SSL^PlmL  i*  Akx.-'Jwv,  3,  T.  9^.^ Aiken.  13, 
cl3. 

Thalasrds,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
ene  of  these  yifgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beanty  and  elegance,  and  her  ruTisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
nwar,  that  it  was  for  Thalaasius.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  were  eager  to  preaerre  so  beautiful  a  prize 
Ibr  hiuL  Their  union  was  attended  with  so 
much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at 
Rone  to  make  use  of  the  word  Thaiassius  at 
■fuptxals,  and  to  wish  those  that  were  married 
tlie  felicity  of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Hipnen,  as  he  was  made 
n  deity.  PhU.  m  Bom.^Miiriud,  3,  ep.  93.— 
Lh,  1,  c.  9. 

Tealbs,  L  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  bom  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  de- 
aeendea  from  Cadmus;  his  £ttber*s  name  was 
Examius,  and  his  mother's  Cleobuk.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  ^uest  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Cretfe, 
Phosnicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the  priests  of 
Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  philosoi^y,  and  enabled  to  measure,  with 
exactness,  the  vast  height  and  extent  of  a  pyra- 
mid merely  by  its  shadow.  His  discoveries  in 
astronomy  were  ^reat  and  ingenious ;  he  was 
the  first  who  calculated  with  accuracy  a  solar 
eclipse.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, he  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones, 
and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year  into 
365  da^rs,  which  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Egyptian  philosophy.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
npon  water  as  the  principle  a(  every  thing. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations  under  the  successors  and  pupils 
en  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximanaer, 
Anazimenes,  Anazagoras,  and  Archelaus,  the 
^  '  of  Sacratea.  Tbato  was  never  mar- 
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ried;  and  when  his  mother  pwed  kin  to 

choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  yom^.  Tke 
same  exhortations  were  afterwards  repotcd, 
but  the  philoaopher  eluded  them  by  ohanring 
that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  nitrino- 
nial  state.  He  died  in  the  96th  yeu  of  b 
m,  about  548  years  before  the  Chhstiaaen. 
"Sis  compositions  on  philoscAhical  subjects  an 
lost    Btrodoi.    1,  c   r^PUUo.-'Ditg.  l- 

Cic.  de  Nai.  D.  &c. U.  A  hrric  poet  d 

Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  tie  prefMRd, 
by  his  rhapsodies,  the  minds  of  the  Spartaos  to 
receive  the  rigoroos  institutions  of  bisfricBi 
and  inculcateil  a  reverence  for  the  peace  oi 
civil  society. 

Thalkstria,  or  THAUsraia,  a  queen  of  tbe 
Amazons,  w1k>,  accompanied  by  900  woomi, 
came  36  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in 
his  Ajdatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  b^  i 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  ooungeso 
unfiommon.  Ou/rt,  6,  c.  5.—- fibv^.  ll.-^M» 
3,0.4. 

Tbaltssia,  Greek  festivals,  cdebraiedbgrtk 
people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  CeicVj' 
whom  the  first  fruits  were  regolarly  oiend. 
SckoU  Tkeocr.b. 

ThaMT RAB,  or  THAlfffKIS.      Fid.  Put  QL 

,  Tbarobua,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  boooorot 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  da;3, 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  (din 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  m 
fraits.    Aikfn,  12. 

Thasos,  or  Thrasius,  a  &moos  soothsiftf 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  kin^  of  E^ 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  affiktd 
his  country  he  must  ofier  a  forei^er  (o  Jopittf- 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  hiintobeseiitd 
and  sacrificed  to  the  ^od,as  he  wasnotaaaun 
of  Egypt.    Ovid.deArLAm.hy.b9S. 

Tbeaosnbs,  an  athlete  of  Thasos,  fuDJ>> 
for  his  strength.  His  father's  name  wis  Ti- 
mosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercoles.  He  ^ 
crowned  above  a  thousand  times  at  ihtw^ 
sames  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  god  iM 
death.    Pans.  S,c.  6  and  ll.^PkL 

Thbages,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  ot 
Socrates.    PUOo.^Mluin.  v.  F.  4,  ftc 

Thjbano,  I.  the  wife  of  MeUpontus,  sob  o[ 
Sisypba<s,  presented  twins  to  her  hasbaad  vba 
he  wish|?d  to  repudiate  her  for  her  barrenfl^ 
The  children  were  educated  with  the  Pt^ 
care,  and  some  time  afterwards  Tbeaao  berseo 
became  mother  of  twins.  When  ther  «« 
grown  tip  she  encouraged  them  to  '^'■™^* 
supposititious  children,  who  were  tosnccew  w 
their  father's  throne  in  preference  to  ijca. 
They  were  both  kiUed  in  the  attempt,  ajd  w 
father,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Tbeaso, 
repudiated  her  to  marry  the  moiherofwcM- 
dren  whom  he  had  long  considered  «*  »?  ?*"■ 

Bygin.fab.  186. H.  A  daughter  of  Cise» 

sister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Antenor, «» 
was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  P«Jr"* 
to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  ofJAiO^ 
Omer.  U.  6,  v.  298.— Paia.  10,  c.  ?7.-W 

Cret.  6,  c.  8. HI.  The  wife  of  the  phfl«J 

pher  Pythagoras,  daughter  of  Pytbanax  « 
Crete,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Brontinw  » 

Crotwia.    Diog.  8,  c.  49. TV.  A  pn^ 

of  Athens,  daughter  of  Menon,  who  ref^  " 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcibiades  ▼wdj^ 
was  accused  of  having  mutilated  tn  the  suBP 
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Pku.'^^^y,  The  motber  of  Paa- 

aias.  S&e  wbb  th*  first,  as  it  is  rapoited,  who 
brovffht  a  stone  lo  the  entrance  of  MineTva's 
ten^He,  lo  sfant  op  her  son  when  she  heard  of  his 
crimes  and  perhdy  to  his  country^.    Polyfm.  8. 

TBniisoN,  I.  a  fiunoos  f^yaician  of  Laodi- 
cea,  disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder 
of  a  sect  called  ntethodists,  because  be  wished 
to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
sud  the  practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in 
the  Aagnslan  age.  Pkn.  99,  c.  h—Jwo.  10. 
-^->IL  One  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of 
Antioehns  the  Great  He  was  bom  at  Cyprus. 
jBUan.  V.  H.  3,  c.  41. 

TuDOsmn,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
PajMsgonia,  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  callra 
JBuph/radeSf  the  fine  speaker,  firom  his  eloquent 
and  commanding  delivery.  He  was  msude  a 
Roman  senator,  and  always  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  and  munificence.  His  school  was 
greatly  frequented.  He  wrote,  when  young, 
some  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  ci 
which  are  still  extant,  and  33  of  his  orations. 
The  best  edition  of  Themistiiis  is  that  of  Har- 
duin,  fol.  Paris,  1684. 

Thbmbto.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

TREimrftcLES,  I.  a  celebrated  general,  bom 
at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abratonum,  ana- 
tire  of  Halicamassus,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acama- 
Bia.  The  beginning  of  his  youth  was  marked 
b^  vices  so  fiaerant,  and  an  inclination  so  incor- 
nsible,  that  his  father  disinherited  him.  This. 
which  might  have  disheartened  others,  roQsed 
Che  ambition  of  Themistodes,  and  the  pratec- 
tion  which  he  was  deni^  at  home,  he  sought  in 
courting  the  favours  of  the  populace,  and  in 
shariiig  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Themistocles 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
hi  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.  WbUe  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Leo- 
nidas  were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermo- 
vylsB,  the  naval  operations  of  Themistocles,  and 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  and 
to  ruin  his  maritime  ^pdwet.  The  obstinate 
wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the  Grecian 
fleet  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  had  not  Themistocles  freely  relin- 
quished his  pretensions,  and,  by  nominating  his 
rival  Eurybiades  master  of  the  expedition, 
shown  the  world  that  his  ambition  could  stoop 
when  his  country  demanded  his-  assistance. 
The  Persian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium 
Inr  a  violent  storm,  and  the  £ed>le  attack  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  a  decisive  battle  had  never  been 
fought,  if  Themistocles  had  not  used  threats 
and  entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
aid,,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle  to 
second  his  measures.  The  Greeks,  actuated  by 
difierent  views,  were  unwilling  to  make  head  by 
sea  against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious 
bv  land,  plundcrmg  thehr  cities,  and  destroying 
all  by  fire  and  sword;  but  before  they  were 
dispersed,  Themistocles  sent  intdligence  of 
theff  intentions  to  the  Berstan  monarch.  Xer- 
xes, by  hnmediatdy  bloeking  them  with  his 
fleet  in  dK  bay  of  Salasus,  prevented  their 
«icape:  and  while  he  wtihed  to  crash  them  all 
at onettow,  he  oUiged  ahem  to Jghtteihetr 


safety ,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  their  coon- 
trv.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  near  tha 
island  of  Salamis,'  B.  C.  480,  was  decisive  j  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  Themistocles 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  formidable 
nav]^  of  Xerxes.  Further  to  insure  the  peace 
of  his  couutnr,  Themistocles  informed  the  Asi- 
atic monarch  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to 
cut  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the 
Hellesp(»it,  and  to  prevent  bis  retreat  into  Asia. 
This  met  with  equal  success ;  Xerxes  hastened 
away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  on 
the  words  of  Themistocles,  that  his  return 
would  be  disputed,  he  left  his  forces  without  a 
general,  and  his  fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
victorious  Greeks.  These  signal  services  to  his 
country  endeared  Themistocles  to  (he  Athe* 
nians.  and  he  was  universally  called  the  most 
warlike  and  most  courageous  of  aU  the  Greeks 
who  fought  against  the  Persians.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  mostdistin^ished  honours,  and 
by  his  prudent  administration  Athens  was  sooa 
fortified  with  strong  walls,  her  Piraeus  was  re* 
built,  and  her  harbours  were  filled  with  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  navy,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Vet  in  the  midst  of 
that  glory  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  man^  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. He  was  banished  from  the  city,  and 
after  he  had  soueht  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  barbarians  <x 
Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
monarcn  whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and 
whose  father  he  had  ruined.  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xerxes,  received  the  ilhtsLnons 
Athenian  with  kindness ;  and  though  he  had 
formerly  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  yet  he  made 
him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites,  and  bestow- 
ed three  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  provide  him 
with  bread,  wine,  and  meat  Such  kindness 
from  a  monarch,  from  whom  he  perhaps  ex- 
pected the  most  hostile  treatment,  cfid  not  alter 
the  sentiments  of  Themistocles.  He  still  rfr- 
membered  that  Athens  gave  him  birth,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  in- 
juring his  country,  and  therefore  his  inability 
of  carrying  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  destroy 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  Uood.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain ;  and  while 
some  afiirm  that  he  poisoned  himsdf,  othem 
declare  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  violent  distemper 
in  the  city  of  Ma^eaa,  where  he  had  fixed 
his  residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too 
late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. Thenustocles  died  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
acre,  about  449  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally  cour- 
ageous, of  a  disposition  fond  of  activity,  ambi- 
tious of  glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed  with  a 
provident  and  discerning  mind,  he  seemed  to 
rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  possessed  of  resources  which  could 
enable  him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even 
to  command  fortune.  PhU.  4'  ^*  ^-  ^«  i'^^ 
^Pofus,  1,  c.  1. 6,  c.  63.— ^fi3«Mi.  V.  H,  %  c.  1^ 

1. 9,  c  18, 1. 13,  c  4a n.  A  writei;  aove  of 

wimae  lettenare  extaat. 
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THBmnxxiBms,  a  historian  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  age  of  Artazerzes  Mnemon.  He  wrote  on 
the  wars  of  Cyras  the  younger,  a  subject  ably 
treated  afterwards  by  Xenophon. 

Thbogltmenos,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  His  father's  name 
was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachos.  Homer. 
Od.  15,  ▼.  295,  ^.—Hygin.  fab.  138. 

TBaocaiTDs,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  362  B.  C.  His  father's 
name  was  PraxMK)ras  or  Simichus,  and  his  mo- 
ther's, Philina.  fie  lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whose  pnuses  he  sun^  and  whose 
fayours  he  enjoyed.  Theocritus  disunguished 
hiuiself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which 
^  idyllia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired  for  their 
beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  Vii^^il,  in  His 
eclogues,  ha*^  imitated  and  often  copied  him. 
Theocritus  has  been  blamed  for  the  many  inde- 
licate and  obscene  eipressions  which  he  uses, 
and  while  he  introduces  shepherds  and  peasants, 
with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature, 
he  often  disguises  their  character  by  making 
them  speak  on  high  and  eialted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectiyes  against  Hiero, 
kinff  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  hin^  to  be  stran- 
gled. He  also  wrote  a  ludicrous  poem,  called 
Sifrimx^  and  placed  his  verses  in  such  order  that 
they  represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  Warton's,  3  vob. 
4to.  Oxon.  1770;  that  of  Heinsius,  8yo.  Oxon. 
1699 ;  that  of  Yalkenaer,  8yo.  L.  Bat.  1781 ; 
and  that  of  Reiske,  3  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1760. 

^uiiUU.  10,  c.  l.'^LaerL  5. 11.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Lybia.    PUU, 

THsoDfiCTBs,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis,  in  Pamphylia^n  of  Aristander  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
besides  other  works  now  lost  He  had  such  a 
happy  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet 
Cic  Tute,  1,  c.  34,  in  Oral.  51,  Ac.— P/i*^.— 

Theodora,  I.  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. 

n.  A  daughter  of  Constantine. III.  A  wo- 
man who,  fh)m  being  a  courtesan,  became  em- 
peress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguished  herself 

Dy  her  intrigues  and  enterprises. The  name 

of  Theodora  is  common  to  the  emperesses  of 
the  East  in  a  later  period. 

Tebodoretds,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  435,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  5  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1643,  and  5  vols.  Hals, 
1769.to  1774, 

Theoooritcs,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by 
Reading,  fol.  Ca/iOab.  1730. 

TraonORUs,  I.  a  Syracusan,  of  great  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  who  severely  inveighed 

against  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius. II.  A 

philosopher,  disciple  to  A  ristippus.  He  den  ied 
the  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  from 
Cyrene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  fHend- 
•hip  of  Demetrius  Phalerens  saved  him  from 
the  accusations  which  were  carried  to  the  Are- 
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opagns  against  him.  Some  mppose  that  ke 
was  at  last  condemned  to  death  lor  his  imptety, 

and  that  he  drank  poison. IlL  A  preoepior 

to  one  of  the  sons  or  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed 

to  Ang[nstus. lY.  A  consul  in  the  reign  of 

Honorius.  Clandian  wrote  a  poem  upon  him, 
in  which  he  praises  him  with  great  liberality. 

Y.  A  secretary  of  Yalens.    He  ooospired 

against  the  emperor,  and  was  beheaded.^-^ 
vL  A  man  who  compiled  a  history  of  Bome. 
Of  this  nothing  but  his  htstoqr  of  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  Constantius  is  extant— YIL 
A  Greek  poet,  in  the  age  of  Cleopatra.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis,  which  Ovid 

imitated,  as  some  suppose. YIII.  An  artist 

of  Samos,  about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
first  who  found  out  the  an  of  melting  iron,  with 

which  he  made  statues. IX.  A  Greek  writer, 

called  also  Prodromitts,  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  unknown.  There  is  a  romance  of  his 
composition  extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rho- 
danthe  and  Dosides.  The  only  edition  of 
which  was  by  Gkiulminus,  8va  Paris,  1685. 

Theodosids  Flavtob,  a  Roman  emperor,  sur- 
named  Magnus^  from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  was  invested  witn  the  io^erial  pnr^ 
pie  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Yalentinian.  The  first  years  of 
Lis  reign  were  marked  by  different  conouests 
over  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  an 
immense  number  of  prtsoners  of  both  sexes, 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  glorioiis 
campaign  intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Rome;  they  sued  for  peace  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  Ihvours  and  the  fliendship 
of  a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were  90  con- 
spicuous. Some  conspiracies  were  formed 
a^fainst  the  emperor,  but  Theodosius  totalh^ 
disregarded  them ;  and  while  he  panished  his 
competitors  for  the  imperial  pnrple,  he  thooght 
himself  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  EUs  reception  at  Roine 
was  that  of  a  conqueror ;  he  triumphed  over  the 
barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsjr,  at  Milan,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  16  years, 
the  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  395.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  by  his 
son  Arcadius  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine. 
Theodosius  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who 
was  the  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire. He  left  three  children,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Pnlcheria. 
Theodosius  has  been  commended  by  ancient 
writers,  as  a  prince  blessed  with  everyvirtue, 
and  debased  by  no  viciow  propensity.  Thoogh 
master  of  the  world,  he  was  a  stranger  to  that 
pride  and  arrogance  which  too  often  disgrace 
the  monarch ;  he  was  affable  in  his  behaviour, 
benevolent,  and  compassionate ;  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  dependant 
Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust 
and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  pa- 
tronising the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning. 
His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christiani^  has  beeo 
applauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  ind 
it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to  sopport  the 
revealed  religion,  aa  much  by  hit  txanplai 
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meeknen,  and  Glurigdan  charity,  as  trjr  his  edicts 
and  ecckaiastical  institations.  His  want  of 
clemencyi  however,  in  one  instance,  was  too 
openly  betrayedy  and  when  the  people  of  Thea- 
aakmica  had,  unmeaningly  perhaps,  killed  one 
of  his  officers,  the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  pot  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no 
len  than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  cmelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  rioleuce 
irritated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  was 
compelled  bv  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  ehoreb,  and  publicly  to  make  atonement 
for  an  act  of  barbanty  which  had  excluded  him 
fkom  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  fiuthfuL  In  hi^  private  character 
Theodosins  was  an  example  of  soberness  and 
temperance,  his  palace  displayed  becoming 
grandeur,  but  still  with  moderation.  He  never 
mdulged  luxunr  or  countenanced  superfluities. 
He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gvve 
himself  vp  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy- 
ments. The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.    SocnU.  5,  Ac^Zorim. 

4,  Ac. — Ambros.  AMgusUn.   Claudian.  &c. 

The  9d,  succeeded  his  father  Arcadius  as  em- 
peror of  the  western  Roman  empire,  though 
only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  a^.  He  was 
governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by  his 
ministers  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of 
tnist  and  honour.  He  married  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  a  philosopher  called  Leontius,  a 
woman  remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  piety. 
The  territories  of  Theodosius  were  invaded  uy 
the  Persians^  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at 
the  head  or  a  numerous  force,  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
The  consternation  was  universal  on  both  sides; 
without  even  a  battle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
Nisibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals by  bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
450,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  LIcinia  Eu- 
doxia, whom  he  had  married  to  the  emperor 
Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention of  Theodosius  to  public  affairs  are  w«11 
known.  He  signed  all  the  papers  that  were 
brought  to  him,  without  even  opening  them  or 
reading  them,  till  his  sister  apprized  him  of  his 
negligence,  and  rendered  him  more  careful  and 
diligent,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper  in  which 
he  delivered  into  ner  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife 
as  a  -slave  and  menial  servant.  The  laws  and 
regulations  which  were  promulgated  under 
him,  and  selected  from  the  most  useful  and  sal- 
Qtaiy  institutions  of  his  imperial  7%eodosian 
code.  Theodosius  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed 
for  his  partial  attachment  to  those  who  opposed 

the  orthodox    faith.    Zosiin.Soe.    ftc. A 

mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  flourished  75 
B.  C.    His  treatise  called  Sphserica,  is  best 

edited  by  Hunt,8vo.  Oxon.  VT&I. A  Roman 

general,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Great;  he 
died  A.  D.  376. 

Theod^tus,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  make  ft  treaty  with 


the  Romans^-^— n.  A  native  of  Chio8|  who,  as 
preceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Poxnpey.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman  to 
Cssar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  was 
such  that  ihe  mean  assassin  fled ;  and,  after  a 
wandering  and  miserable  life  in  the  cities  of 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Brutus* 

PUU.  in  Brut.  <f»  Pomp. III.  A  governor  of 

Bactriana  in  the  fu;e  of  Anliochus.  who  revolted 
and  made  bimselfking,  B.  C.  250. 

Tbboonis.  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  sen- 
tences are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and 
other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human 
life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have  been  cen- 
sured as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  best 
edition  of  Theognis  is  that  of  Blackwall,  I9mo.  ' 

London.  1706. There  was  also  a  tragic  poet 

of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  so 
lifeless  and  inanimated,  that  they  procured  him 
the  name  of  Chion  or  mow. 

TnaoMNESTUs,  I.  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  at  Athens.  Strob. 

14. II.  An  Athenian  philosopher,  among  the 

followers  of  Plato's  doctrines.  He  nad  Brutus, 
Caesar's  murderer,  among  his  pupils. 

Theophanjbb,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  bora  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey. 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general 
his  countrymen  derived  many  advantages. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  advised  Pom- 
pey to  retire  to  the  coun  of  Egypt.    Cic.  pr0 

Arch.  <f»  PaUre. — PUd.  in  Cic.  <^  Pomp. 

II.  His  son,  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes,  was 
made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  Tiberius.— The  only  edition  of  The- 
ophanes, the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris, 
fol.  1649. 

Theopbrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in  Lesbos, 
son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato,  and 
afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose  friendship 
he  gained,  and  whose  warmest  commendations 
he  deserved.  His  original  name  was  TSfrtamus, 
but  this  the.  philosopher  made  him  exchange 
for  that  of  Euphrastut^  to  imitate  his  excellence 
in  speaking,  and,  afterwards  for  that  of  T%e- 
opkrastttSf  which'  he  deemed  still  more  eipres- 
sive  of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  or  1ms 
genius,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philo- 
sopher's friends  from  the  city,  Theophrastns 
succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  number  of  his  auditors  was  increased 
to  two  thousand.  Not  only  his  countrjrmen 
courted  his  applause,  but  kings  and  princes 
were  desirous  of  his  friendship;  and  Cassan- 
der  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  regarded  him  with 
more  than  usual  partiality.  Theophrastns  com- 
posed many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enume- 
rated the  titles  of  above  900  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  copiousness. 
About  90  of  these  are  extant,  among  which  are 
his  history  of  stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  on 
the  winds,  on  the  signs  of  fair  weather,  &c. 
and  his  Characters,  an  excellent  moral  treatise, 
which  was  begun  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age. 
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Be  died,  loaded  with  years  and  inilrauties,  ia 
the  lOlih  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  388,  lameatiof 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  complaining  of  the 
|sirtiaiity  of  nature  in  granting  lonsevity  to  the 
crow  and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  man.  To  his  care 
we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  the  dying  philoaopher  intrusted  to  him. 
The  best  edxiion  of  Theophrastns  is  that  of 
Heinsius,  fol.  L.  Bat  1613;  and  of  his  Charac- 
ters, that  of  Needham,  Svo.  Cantab.  1713,  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8vo.  Coirarg.  1763.  Cic  Tiue. 
3,  c  Ml  i»  SnU.  c  31.  in  Oral.  19,  Ac.— Stro*. 
V3,'-Diog.  in  vM^—JBlian,  F.  if.  S ,  c.  8,  L  34, 
C.90,  L  8,  c.  18.— Qttin^  10,  c.  l.^-PUU.  ad^ 
coiot. 

Thiopompub,  L  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclids,  who  succeeded  his  father  Ni- 
cander,and  distinguished  himself  by  the  many 
n^w  regulations  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
Ephori,  and  died  after  a  long  and  peacefal  reign, 
B.  C.  7S3.  While  be  sat  on  tne  throne  the 
Spartans  made  war  against  Messenia.    PltU. 

inlj^C'-Pmu,  3,  c.  7. 11.  A  famous  Greek 

historian,  of  Chios,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  354.  All  his  compositions  are 
lost,  except  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  ancient 
writers.  He  is  compared  to  Thocyoides  and 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  yet  he  is  sererely 
censured  for  his  satirical  remarks  and  illibefu 
reflectioDS.  He  obtained  a  prize  in  which  his 
master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was  liberally 
rewarded  for  composing  the  best  fhneral  oration 
in  honour  of  Mausolus.  His  father's  name 
was  Damasistratus.  Dionyz,  Bal.  l.-^PhU.  in 
hyi.^C.  Nep.  l.^-Paus.  6,  c.  18.— QwwtfO.  10, 
c.  1.— til.  An  Athenian,  who  attempted  to 
deliver  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
Demetrius.  Pohfon.  5.— IV.  A  comic  poet 
in  the  age  of  Menander.  He  wrote  34  plays, 
all  losu— y.  A  son  of  DemaratoSj  who  ob- 
tained several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

f*a«s/6,  c.  10. VI.  An  orator  and  historian 

of  Cnidus,  y^tr  intimate  with  J.  Cassar.  Slrab. 

14. VII.  A  Spartan  seneral,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra. ^VIIL  A  philosopher  of 

Cheronsea,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip. 

Thsophtlactus,  SufocATTA,  I.  a  Byzantine 
historian^  whose  works  were  edited  foL  Paris. 
1647.-11.  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  1070.  His  works  were  edited 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

Thboxena,  a  noble  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  when  unable  to  es- 
cape ttom  the  soldiers  of  King  Philip,  who  pur- 
sued her.    Lw.  40,  c.  4. 

TiuoxBNiA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece,  but  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqueror  who  obtained  the  prize,  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  vest  beautifully  ornamented.— The 
Dioscuri  established  a  festival  of  the  same  name, 
in  honour  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  them  at 
one  of  their  entertainments. 

TmERAidBNBs,  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Aleibiades.  His  father's 
name  was  Agnen.  He  was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the 
cruelties  and  oppressions  which  disgraced  their 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critias, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  their 
news,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock, 


fkooA  deftttdedhy  bit  efwa  jnnncwwa  wmi  ikm 
ftienohr  intercessioD  of  the  pka^tmofikmt  Bocctp 
tes.  He  drank  the  poison  with  great  ooib|io- 
snre,  and  poured  some  of  it  on  thegnNmd  with 
the  sarcastical  exclamation  oi,  Tm  w  I#  Ik 
kfoUk  of  Critias.  This  happened  about  404 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Therameoeai 
on  account  of  the  fickleness  of  his  diapotitjoa, 
has  been  called  OtrfAnriMii,  a  part  of  the  drcas 
used  both  by  men  and  women.  Ctc  4Js  OrmL 
3,  c.  16.— Pkt.  in  Aleib.  4^,-^0.  Nep. 

Thxbon,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentom,  vho  died 
473  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Boeocia,  and 
son  of  /Rnfaidamns,  and  he  married  Deoiarei^ 
the  daughter  of  Gelog  of  Sicily.  Jkrodti.  7.— 
Pind,  Olyiif.3. 

TEBRSAMDn,  a  son  of  P(4ynioea  andArg;ia 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  wai, 
bat  he  was  killed  in  Myaia  bv  Telephna,  befoit 
the  confederate  army  reached  the  enemy's  ooon- 
try.     Virg,  ufin.  ^  v.  ^L—ApoUad.  3,  c  7. 

Thebsxtbs,  the  moat  deformed  of  the  Gr^b 
during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  fond  of  FHii- 
coling  his  fellow-eokUera,  particalarlT  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  ulyasea.  Achyki 
kiUed  him  with  one  bk>w  of  his  §st,  becaoae  ha 
laughed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penihc- 
sUea.  Ovid,  ex  PonL  4,  el.  13,  v.  1&.— J^aO*^ 
1,  c.  a— flbmef .  Jf.  3,  V.  212,  &c. 

THEsns,  a  poem  written  hy  Codros,  cootao- 
ing  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  The- 
seus, and  now  lost    Jwa,  1,  v.  2. 

Treseds,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  ^Egeos, 
by  JEthra  the  daughter  of  Pittheos,  was  one  of 
the  moat  cclebraied  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
He  was  educated  at  Troezene  in  the  hoose  of 
Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  poblicly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  son  of  the  kingof  Athens,  he 
paffied  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  vVhen  he  came 
to  vears  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given  to  him,  bf 
which  he  might  make  hinvielf  known  to  .£geai 
in  a  private  manner.  Vid.  MmLS,  His  joar- 
ney  to  Athens  was  not  across  the  sea,  as  it  wss 
usual  with  travellers,  but  Theseus  determined 
to  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land  and  en- 
countering dtfiiculties.  The  road  which  led 
firom  Troeaeoc  to  Athens  was  infested  with  rob- 
bera  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered  impassable; 
but  these  obstacles  were  easily  renaoved  by  ihe 
courageous  son  oi  JEgeus.  At  Athens,  how- 
ever, ^  reewticm  was  not  cordial ;  Medea  lived 
there  with  .£geus.  and  a.s  she  Imew  that  her 
influence  would  fall  to  the  around  if  Theseos 
was  received  in  his  father's  house,  she  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  him  belbre  his  arrival  was  made 
public  JE^us  was  himself  to  give  the  cop  of 
poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a  feast,  bm 
the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of  Th^eus 
reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  iBthra.  He 
knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of  Athens 
were  glad  to  find  that  this  illustrious  stranger, 
who  had  cleared  Attica  firom  robbers  and  pirates, 
was  the  son  of  their  monarch.  The  I^iltanti- 
des,  who  expected  tosuoce^  their  ancle  JBam 
on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no  chikuea, 
attempted  to  assa-ssinate  Theseus,  but  they  ftS 
a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  all  jpot 
to  death  by  the  young  prince.  The  boll  of 
Marathon  next  engaged  the  attention  of  The- 
seus. The  lahmir  seemed  ardnou&  bat  be 
caught  the  animalalive,  and  alter  he  had  Jed  ii 
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thraagh  the  streets  of  Athens,  he  sacrificed  it 
to  Minerra,  or  the  god  of  Delphi  After  this, 
Theseus  went  to  Crete,  among  the  seven  chosen 
youths  whom  the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  so  dreadftil  a  tribute  en- 
gaged him  to  undertake  this  expedition.  He  was 
successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos  ,who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  after 
be  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clew 
of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid  Mvna- 
tawnu^)  he  sailed  from  Crete,  with  the  six  boys 
and  seven  nuiidens  whom  his  victory  had  equal- 
ly redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of  Naxos, 
where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  hts  safety.  The  rejoicings  which 
his  return  might  have  occasioned  at  Athens, 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  £geus»  who 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw  his 
son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  was 
the  si^al  of  ill  success.  Vid.  jEgeus,  His 
ascension  on  his  (hther's  throne  was  univer- 
sally applauded,  B.  C.  1335.  The  Athenians 
were  governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus 
made  new  regulations  and  enacted  new  laws. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  reli- 
gions worship  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  a  court  was  instituted  which 
had  the  care  of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus 
made  the  government  democratical,  while  he 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command  of  the 
armies.  The  fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his 
victories  and  policy,  made  his  alliance  courted ; 
bntPirithous,  king  of  the  LapitbsB,  alone  wish- 
ed to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  invaded  the  tp.rritories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to 
meet  him.  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the  si^hi 
of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two  armies 
to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most  cordial  and 
afiectionate  manner,  and  from  that  time  began 
the  most  sincere  and  admired  friendship,  which 
has  become  proverbial  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most 
eager  and  courageous  of  the  Lapithn  in  the  de- 
fence of  Hippodamia  and  her  female  auendanLs 
against  the  orutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs. 
When  Pirithous  had  lo6tHippodamia,he  agreed 
with  Theseus,  whose  wife  Phapdra  was  also 
dead,  to  canr  away  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  gods.  Tneir  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen, 
the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  had  ob- 
tained this  beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots,  and 
she  became  the  property  of  Theseus.  The 
Athenian  monarcn  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  iBthra,  at  Aphidnse,  till  she  was  of 
nubile  years ;  but,  the  resentment  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into 
their  hands.  Helen,  before  she  reached  Sparta, 
became  mother  of  a  daughter  by  Theseus ;  but 
this  tradition,  confirmed  by  some  ancient  my- 
thologists,  is  conftited  by  others,  who  affirm,  that 
she  was  but  nine  years  old  when  carried  away 
by  the  two  royal  friends,  and  Ovid  introduces 
her  in  one  of  his  cpwtles,  saying,  Excepto  redii 
passa  Hmore  nihiL  Some  time  after,  Theseus 
assisted  his  friend  in  procuring  a  wife,  and 
they  both  descended  into  the  infernal  regiqps 
to  carry  away  Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprisM  of 
.  their  mtentions,  stopped  them.  Pinthous  was 
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placed  on  hia  father^  wheel,  and  Theteiis  was 
tied  to  ahuge  stone,  on  which  he  had  set  to  leai 
himself.  Virgil  represents  him  in  this  eternal 
state  of  punishment,  repeating  to  the  shades  ia 
Tartarus  the  words  of  DucUe  jtutitiamnumUif 
ei  non  iemnere  divos,  ApoUodorus,  however, 
and  others  declare,  that  he  was  not  lonf  detain- 
ed in  hell  ;*  when  Hercules  came  to  steal  the  dog 
Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away  from  the  stone,  but 
with  such  violence  that  his  skin  was  left  behind. 
The  same  assistance  was  nven  to  Pirithous, 
and  the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the 
infernal  deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  m  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Biinestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  incratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  ^ect 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyrus.  After 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
[ealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre* 
tence  of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep' precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  wiUiout  receiving  any  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne,  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyro^  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
uie  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals  were  still  celebrated,  with  original  solem- 
nity, in  the  age  of  Pansanias .  and  Plutarch, 
about  1900  years  after  the  death  of  Theseus. 
The  historians  disagree  from  the  poets  in  their 
accounts  about  this  nero^  and  they  all  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends  wished  to  seduce 
a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  kin^  of  the  Molossi.— 
This  daughter,  as  they  say.  bore  the  name  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  dor  which  kept  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  was  called  Cerberus,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets.  Pirithous 
was  tora  to  pieces  by  the  doe,  but  Theseus  was 
confined  in  prison,  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape,  some  time  after,  by  the  assistance  of 
Hercules.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  or  the  Argonauts,  but 
they  were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal 
regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  PUit.  in 
fntA,—ApoUod.  Z.—Bygin.  fab.  14  and  79.— 
Pans,  1.  c.  9,  Ac— Ovid.  MU,  7,  v.  433.  A 
419.  Fb^.  3,  V.  478  and  491.  Beroid.—Diod. 
1  and  4.— X4u»i»,  9,  v.  619.  Bomer.  Od.  91, 
V,  993.— Bfjwrf.  in  SaU.  Berc—^lian.  V  ff. 
4,  c.  5.-3101.  ThiBb.  5,  v.  439.— Prwrf.  3.— 
hacUMt.  ad  7%eb.  SUa.—Philoa.  lean  1.— 
FUce.  ^—ApoOim.  l.—Virg.  jEn.  ^  v.  617.— 
Sentea.  in  Ofpol—SM.  AchiU.  1. 
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TBiinwBai.  t  ninMuiie  of  Ceres^  88  Itw* 
giTer,  in  whose  honoor  festivals  were  institated 
eaUed  Tkamffhoria.  The  Thesmophorift  were 
institated  by  TripColemas,  or,  accoraing  fiosome, 
bj  Orphns  or  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  The 
neatest  part  of  the  Grecian  citiesy  especially 
Athens,  obseired  them  with  great  sofemnity. 
The  worshippers  were  freeboro  women,  whose 
hnstMuids  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  festiraL  They  were  assisted  bv  a  priest, 
called  tufmmtfofHn,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  The  freebom  women  were 
dressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spotless 
innocence;  they  were  charged  to  observe  the 
strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  celebration,  and  during  the  four  days  of 
the  solemnity ;  and  on  that  acconnt  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  agmu  castus. 
They  were  also  charged  not  to  eat  pomegran* 
ates,  or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  hea<v,  as 
the  whole  was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
sijsns  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  withont  any 
display  of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was,  how- 
ever, usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry  ex- 
pression when  she  was  sad  and  melancholy  for 
the*  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 
Three  days  were  reouired  for  the  preparation, 
uid  upon  the  11th  or  the  month  called  Pyanep- 
sion.  tne  women  went  to  Eleusis,  carrying  booKs 
on  their  heads,  in  which  the  laws  which  the 
goddess  had  invented  wefp  contained.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month  the  festival  began,  on 
the  IGih  day  a  fast  ^as  observed,  and  the  wo- 
men sat  on  the  ground  in  token  of  hamiliation. 
It  was  usual  during:  the  festival  to  offer  prayers 
to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia, 
whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite 
maid  of  the  goddess  of  com.  or  perhaps  one  of 
her  surnames.  There  were  some  sacrifices  of 
a  mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose 
offence  was  small  were  released  from  confine- 
ment. Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Elea<;is  assisted  at  the  Thesmopboria.  The 
place  of  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Eumolpos.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  431.  FTasl. 
4,  V.  619.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  4.— Vt>^.  j^n.  4,  v. 
68,Sifj^d.  in  (Edip.  Col—CUm.  Alex. 

Thesmothgta,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
archons  among  the  Athenians,  because  they 
took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
see  justice  impartially  administered.  They 
were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Tbespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536  years 
before  Christ.  His  representations  were  very 
rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  son^  Ac.  Solon  was 
a  great  enemv  to  his  dramatic  representations. 
Horal.  Art.  P.  ^Tt^.—Diog. 

Thesptos.     Fid.  Part  III. 

Thbutis,  or  Teuthis,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with  Agamenmon 
at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under  the  form  of 
Melas,  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  hino,  he 
struck  the  goddess  and  returned  home.  Some 
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say  thai  the  goddMs  afterwaids  MMRdnhiB 
and  showed  nim  the  wound  whiea  hehid  pica 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  aoon  ito. 
Poitf  .  8,  c.  38. 

Thimbbon,  a  LAcedsmoniangcBenljCfaosa 
to  conduct  .a  war  against  Persia.  He  vu  r» 
called,  and  afterwards  reappointed.  He  ditd 

ac^i.  D%od.\r 

Thoas.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

THOMYais,  called  also  Tamyrii,  Tanehs, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomeris,  was  queen  of  the  M» 
sagetas.  After  her  husband's  death  she  niirM 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  henenv 
tories,  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  kn 
on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen  onleRdik 
head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be  cm  off  ud 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  Uood,  vek 
the  insulting  words  of  saHa  te  sa/ngwie  fM 
sitisti.  Her  son  had  been  conquered  br  (>i« 
before  she  marched  hertelf  at  the  hesaof  hff 
armies.  HerodH.  1,  c  905^-%Mia.  1,  c  R- 
TVMZ,4el.  l,v.  143. 

Thoria  Lex.  agraria,  by  Sp.  Thorins,  ik 
tribune.  It  ordaii^  that  no  person  sbonU  W 
any  rent  for  the  land  which  bepossessei  J 
also  made  some  re^rulBiions  about  gnzing  w 
pastures.    Cic.  in  Brmt. 

Thrasbas,  or  Tmusus,  (Psms,)  t  fat 
philosopher  of  Pataviura,  in  the  age  of  Ikt^ 
famous  for  his  independence  andgenfronssa* 
timents  ;  he  died  A.  D.  €6.  Jw.  5,  r.  3t- 
Mart.  1.  ep.  19.— 7Tia<.  A.  15,  c.  1& 

Thrasideus,  succeeded  his  father  Tl»^* 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Hewascontjoflwk 
Hicro,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Dm.  11 

Thraso,  a  favounte  of  Hieronymns,  ww 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  Romans.  Hpw 

put  to  death  by  the  tyrant ^Thc  characttrrf 

&captain  in  Terence. 

TmusTB&Lmi,  a  famous  general  of  Am 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  iy"JJ  J 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  br » 
of  his  friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  m 
success,  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  «• 
ceived  for  this  patriotic  action,  was  a  cro« 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  dive  l>^=* 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  w 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.  The  Aibennw 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  hnam 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasylwlns  ^ 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  iktr^ 
power  in  the  JBgean,  and  on  the  coast  of  As*- 
Afler  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  tw 
great  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the  im«J 
itJints  of  Aspendus,  whom  bis  soldien  m 
plundered  without  his  knowledge,  B.  C.  »»• 
Diod.  14.--C.  Nep.  in  vita.— Cic.  PhL-yt^ 
JMdx.  4,  c  1.  ..J. 

Thrastixds,  I.  a  man  of  Attica,  so  avow- 
ed in  his  mind  that  he  beUeved  all  the  shi^ 
which  entered  the  Pineus  to  be  his  own.  nf 
was  cured  l^  means  of  his  brother,  whw»» 
liberallv  reproached  for  depriving  *>*"^/'T 
happy  illusion  of  mind.  JBlian,  V  «•.  \^ 
cjs. — II.  A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  «« 
age  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  oWaioefl" 
victory  over  the  Persians.  Thiofd  8. — -"^ 
A  Greek  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  ntfw- 
matician,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  and  iwjrm 
ship  of  Angustus  and  Tiberius.    5^1 »  f^ 

Thrasymachus,  a  native  of  Carthaye^ 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocntes  and  of  n«»- 
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iriioiig!h  he  was  &  {mblie  teacher  at  Athens,  he 
8«fiered  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged 
himself.    Jif«.  7,  ▼.  901. 

Thrastm^des.  I.  a  son  of  Nestor,  king  of 
Pylos,  by  Anazioia,  the  daughter  of  Bias.  He 
vns  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Tro- 
jan war.    Hygin.  fitb.  27. — Paus.  3,  c.  S6( 

II.  A  son  of  Philomelns,  who  carried  awa^  a 
4^aghter  of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  married. 
I^ojman.  5. 

ThOct oIdes,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
cwrn  at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Oloms, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  an 
•eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exercises 
and  gymnastic  amusements,  which  called  the 
attenuon  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he 
bad  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Pel opon- 
nesian  war  he  was  commissioned  by  his  conn> 
trymen  to  relieve  Amphipolis ;  but  the  quick 
march  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
defeated  his  operations;  and  Thuc;^dides,  un- 
successful in  his  expedition,  was  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
banishment  the  general  began  lo  write  an  im- 
partial history  of  the  important  events  which 
had  happened  during  his  administration,  and 
which  still  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states 
of  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued 
only  to  the  2Ut  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
the  walls  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen 
of  Theopompus  and  XenophoiL  Thucydides 
wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more 
vigour,  purity,  elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic 
materials;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
communicatioDs,  which  contributed  to  throw 
great  li^ht  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  His  histoiy  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  interesting  history  is  well 
known,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer 
will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the  Per- 
sian wars  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
historian  of  Halicamassus  has  been  compared 
with  the  son  of  Olorus,  but  each  has  his  pecu- 
liar excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grace,  and 
elegance  of  expression,  may  be  called  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  former ;  while  Thucydides 
stands  unequalled  for  the  fire  of  his  descriptions, 
the  conciseness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strong 
and  energetic  matter  of  his  narratives.  His  re- 
lations are  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  inter- 
ested in  the  events  he  mentions ;  his  impartiality 
is  indubitable,  as  he  nowhere  betrays  the  least 
resentment  against  his  countrymen,  and  the 
fectious  partisans  of  Cleon,  who  had  banished 
him  from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the  his- 
torian for  the  injudicious  distribution  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the 
whole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winters,  the 
thread  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the  scene 
continually  shifted ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to 

girsue  events  to  the  end,  is  transported  from 
ersia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  walls  of 
flyracose  to  the  coast  of  Corcyra.    The  ani- 


mated haTaii^:ae8  of  Thncydides  have  been  qh^ 
versally  admired ;  he  found  a  model  in  Herodo* 
tus,  but  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original;  and 
succeeding  historians  nave  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  intro- 
duces a  general  addressing  himself  to  the  pa^ 
sions  and  feelings  of  his  armies.  The  history 
of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demos- 
thenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  tran* 
scribed  it  eight  different  times,  and  read  it 
with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost  repeat 
it  bv  heart  Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  wnere 
he  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile,  in  his  80th 
3rear,  391  years  before  Christ  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Thucydides  are  those  of  Duker,  foL 
Amst  1731 ;  of  Glasgow,  13mo.  8  vols.  1759; 
of  Hudson,  fol.  Oxon.  1696;  and  the  8vo.  of 
Bipont  1788.  Cic.  de  Oral.  Ac— Died.  13.— 
DioTvys.  Hal.  de  Tkuc—^lian,  V.  ff.  12.  c.  50. 

■^QuifUil. II.  A  son  of  Milesias,  in  tne  age 

of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  &c. 

Thtestes,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia, 
and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  offered  violence  to 
-ffirope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  because 
be  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  Atreus  divorced  JBrope,  and  banished 
Thyestes  from  his  kingdom ;  but  soon  after,  the 
more  effectually  to  punish  his  infidelity,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  re- 
called him  to  Argos.  Thyestes  was  received  by 
his  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  but  he 
was  soon  informed  that  he  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  flesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  mythologists,  the  sun  changed 
his  usual  course  not  to  be  spectator  of  so  bloody 
a  scene.  Thyestes  escapea  ftrom  his  brother, 
and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some  time  after,  he  met 
his  daughter  relopeia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  he  offered  her  violence  without 
knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest,  however- 
according  to  some,  was  intentionally  committed 
by  the  father,  as  he  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Atreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  bom  from  himself 
and  Pelopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  time  after  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats; 
he  was  called  ^gysthus,  and  presented  lo  b<s 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  .£gysthus  a  sword,  which  she  had 
taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the  grove 
of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering  who  he 
was.  Meantime,  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his 
brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  when  at  last  they  found  him,  be 
was  dragged  to  Argos,  and  thrown  into  a  close 
prison,  .figysthus  was  sent  to  murder  Thves- 
tes,  but  thefiEither  recollected  thn  swoiJ  which 
was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a  few  questions  con- 
vinced him  that  his  assassin  was  his  own  son. 
Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and 
when  she  found  that  she  had  committed  incest 
with  her  father,  she  asked  iBgysthus  to  let  her 
ezamme  the  sword,  and  immediately  plunged 
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« into  her  own  IttCMt  MmAmtnAfed^om 
tiw  pmcm  to  Atrens,  wiihthe  bloodv  weapon, 
tad  mardered  him  netr  an  altar,  as  he  wished 
to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods  on  the  soi^iosed  death 
of  TbTertes.  At  the  death  of  AtreikThjrestes 
was  pfcsced  od  his  brother's  throne  by  ^^j^os, 
from  which  he  was  soon  alter  driven  by 
Ag**"^*""^  and  Menelans.  He  retired  fVom 
Aigos,  and  was  banished  into  the  island  of 
Cythera  by  Agamemnon,  where  he  died.  Apd- 

0tc^Otrid,  in  M.  3G9.— Laewi.  1,  t.  M4,  1.  7, 

THmoTSB.  L  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of 
Ozinthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseus 
who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  be- 
cause he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by 
Xanthus,  kixig  of  BcBotia,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  Messenlan,  B.  C.  1198,  who  repaired  the 
honour  of  Athens  by  lighting  the  Boeotian  king. 

Pout,  9,  c.  18. IL  A  Trojan  prince,  whose 

wife  and  son  were  pnt  to  aeath  by  order  of 
Priam.  It  was  to  revenge  the  king's  cruelty 
that  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the 
wooden  horse  within  their  city.  He  was  tion  of 
l«aomedon,  according  to  some.  Virg,  JEn,  2, 
V.  ^Q,—Diays  Crel.  4,  c.  4. 

TiBiaros,  I.  (Claudias  Drusus  Nero,)  a  Ro- 
man emperor  aAer  the  death  of  Augustus,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
earl^  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enter- 
taining the  populace  with  magnificent  shows 
and  fights  or  gladialors,  and  he  gained  some 
applause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced over  his  father,  thoneh  only  nine  years 
old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies 
was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the 
CantabrL  and  afterwards,  in  the  capacity  of 
general,  he  obtained  victories  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire^  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph. Vet,  m  the  midst  of  bis  glory,  Tiberius 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  re- 
tired lo  Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seven 
years  as  an  exile,  till  by  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Livia  with  the  emperor,  be  was  recalled. 
His  return  to  Rome  was  the  most  glorious ;  he 
had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Illyricum.  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seem- 
ed to  divide  the  sovereign  power  with  Augustus. 
At  the  death  of  the  celebrated  emperor,  Tibe- 
rius, who  had  been  adopted,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  wnile  with  dissimulaticm 
and  affected  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the 
dangerous  office,  he  found  time  to  try  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  ^mttest 
part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  but 
by  the  recommendation  of  Augustus  and  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tran- 
quillity to  the  world  j  Tiberius  was  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  the  friend 
of  justice,  and  never  assumed  the  sounding 
titles  which  must  disgust  a  free  nation ;  but  he 
was  satisfied  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the 
master  of  his  slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  father  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  That 
seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  fhiit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared, 
and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real  character. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  whose 
intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the  pnrjAe,  hif 


eroelty  to  his  wife  Joliiy  and  Ids  tyraamismg 
oppression  and  murder  of  manj  noUe  aenaiocs, 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people,  and  sos- 
pecied  even  by  his  most  intimate  fATouriies 
The  armies  mutuiied  in  Pannonia  and  Ger- 
many, but  the  tnmnlis  were  silenced  by  the 
prudence  of  the  generals  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
officers,  and  the  factious  demagogues  were 
abandoned  to  punishment.  This  acted  as  a 
check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome ;  he  knew  fhio 


thence,  as  his  sacceasors  ezperieDced,  that  his 
power  was  nrecarions,  and  his  very  existence 
m  perpetual  danger.    He  continued,  as  he  had 


begim,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the  sen- 
ate ;  all  libels  against  him  he  disregarded,  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  city  the  thoughts  acd 
the  tongue  of  everr  man  should  be  free.    The 
taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  r«- 
strained  by  the  salutary  regulaiions,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevailing  example  and  frugality  of  the 
emperor.    While  Rome  exhibited  a  scene  ci 
peace  and  public  tranquillity,  the  barbariam 
were  severally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  tbe 
empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new  hooonrs  tr 
the  activity  and  valour  of  GSermanicus  and  h^ 
other  faithAil  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs  o( 
Gkrmanicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.    Tibe- 
rius dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of  h:< 
popularity,  and  the  death   of  thait  celebrated 
general  m  Antioch  was,  as  some  suppose,  ac^ 
celerated  by  poison  and  the  secret  resentment 
of  the  emperor.    Not  only  his  relatjoos  sad 
friends,  but  the  g^reat  and  opulent  were  sacri- 
ficed  tohis  ambiuon,  cruelty,  and  avarice ;  and 
there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  .^ngle  family 
that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.     He  at  has 
retired  to  the  island  of  Capreee,  on  the  coast  of 
Camnania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  unlav- 
ful'pleasures.    The  care  of  the  empire  was  iit- 
trusted  to  favourites,  among  whom  Sejanas  f^r 
a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splendour,    h 
his  solitary  retreat  the  emperor  propowd  rt- 
wards  to  such  ta  invented  newjpleasnres,  or 
could  produce  fresh  luxuries.     He  forgtjt  hi< 
age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and  dtsgrac^  him- 
self by  the  most  unnatural  vices  and  enor 
mous  indulgences  which  can  draw    a  Musk- 
even  on  the  countenance  of  the  most  debancbed 
and  abandoned.    While  tbe  emperor  was  kH 
to  himself  and  the  world,  the  provinces  verr 
harassed   on  every  side  hy  tte  barbarian^. 
and  Tiberius  found  himself  insulted  by  tha>^ 
enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had  seen  fail  prtw- 
trate  at  his  feet  with  every  mark  of  mbmi^- 
sive  adulation.     At  last,  grown    weak  and 
helpless  through  infirmities,  he  thoui^bi  of  l:i« 
approaching  dissolution  ;  and  as  be  wrW  kvv 
that  Rome  could  not  exist  without   a  h^^a^i. 
he  nominated  as  his  successor   Caius  Cali- 
gula.   Many  might  inquire  why  a  youth  na- 
turally so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Cains 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
empire ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cnieltie» 
to  DC  forgotten  in  tbe  barbarities  which  mietii 
be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  wbosf 
natural  propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  sar. 
ing  of  Caligula,  that  he  Ih^  a  serpent  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  ik 
empire.  Tiberius  died  at  Misenvm,  the  16th  of 
March,  A.  D.  37,  in  the  76di  year  of  his  ttf, 
alter  a  reign  of  9S  yeais,  6  months,  andSSdan^ 
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CSaligwlt  was  accused  of  having  hastened  his 
end  by  suffocating  him.  Thejoy  wasuniveisal 
■when  his  death  was  known ;  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment 
to  rejoice,  heedless  of  the  calamities  which 
Awaited  them  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  The 
body  of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
burnt  with  great  scdemni^.  A  funeral  oration 
•was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to 
forget  his  bene&ctor  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
Miises  of  Augustus.  Germanicus,  and  his  own. 
^he  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  examined 
-with  particular  attention  by  historians,  and  his 
reign  is  the  subject  of  the  most  perfect  and  ele- 
gant of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  When 
a  private  man^Tiberius  was  universally  esteem- 
ed;  when  he  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud, 
arrogant,  jealous,  and  revengefal.  If  he  found 
bis  military  operations  conducted  by  a  warlike 
general,  he  anected  moderation  and  virtue  \  but 
when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
favourite,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.  If, 
a.^  some  observed,  he  had  lived  in.  the  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been  as 
conspicuous  as  lus  great  ancestors;  but  the 
jHiverei^  power  lodged  in  his  hand  rendered 
hiin  vicious  and  oppressive.  Yet.  though  he 
encouraged  informers  and  favoured  flattery,  he 
blushed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate, 
and  derided  the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who 
approached  him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached 
a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
he  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and 
dedicated  some  part  of  his  time  to  study.  He 
wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  Complaint  on 
the  Death  of  Lucius  Caesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
pieces,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
authors.  He  avoided  all  improper  expressions, 
and  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished  to 
banish  flrom  the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of 
his  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
uncommonly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whose  habitations  bad  oeen  destroyed  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  hit 
officers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  AV>, 
said  Tiberius,  agood  tKepkerd  musi  skear,  not 
flay  his  Mheep.  The  senators  wished  to  call  the 
month  of  November,  in  which  he  was  bom,  by 
his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus, in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  this 
he  refused,  saying,  What  itiU  yo%  do,  conscript 
fathers^  if  you  have  thirtotn  Casars  7  Like  the 
rest  of  the  emperors,  he  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  deam,  ana  even  during  his  life.  It 
has  been  wittily  observed  by  Seneca,  that  he 
never  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  bis  life,  for 
be  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
from  the  time  he  gave  himself  to  drinking  till 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.    Su/eUm.  i»  vitA,  dec. 

—Tacit.  Ann.  6,  &c.->i>um.  Cass, II.  A 

fnend  of  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  the  war  of  Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot 
the  favours  he  had  received  from  his  friend ; 
and  when  be  was  assassinated,  he  wished  all 

his  murderers  to  be  publicly  rewarded. 

la  One  of  the  GracchL     Vtd,  Gracchus. 

IV.  Sempronius,  a  son  of  Drusus  and  Li- 
via,  the  sister  of  Germanicos,  put  to  death 

by  Caligula. V.  A  son  of  Brutus,  put  to 

death  by  his  father  because  he  had  conspired 
with  other  young  noblemen  to  restore  Tar- 
qnin  to  his  throne^ ^VI.  A  Thracian,  made 


emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  eoK 
pire. 

T1BUIJ.U8,  Aulus  Albius,  is  the  earliest  and 
most  admired  of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 
His  birth  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred 
between  the  years  695  and  700.  It  has  oAen 
been  remarked,  that  few  of  the  great  Latin 
poets,  orators,  or  historians,  were  bom  at  Rome, 
and  that,  if  the  capital  had  always  confined 
the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  fami- 
lies within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments. 
TibuUus,  however,  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  as 
his  birth,  in  whatever  year  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, unquestionablv  took  place  in  the  capital. 
He  was  descended  01  an  equestrian  family,  of 
considerable  wealth  and  possessions,  though 
little  known  or  njentioned  in  the  history  of  iheir 
country.  His  father  had  been  engaged  en  the 
side  of^Pompev  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon 
ailer  Caesar  had  finally  triumphed  over  the 
liberties  of  Rome.  It  is  said,  but  without  any 
sufficient  authority,  that  TibuUus  himself  was 
present  at  Philippi  along  with  his  friend  Mes- 
sala,  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.  He 
retired  in  early  life  to  his  patcmal  villa  near 
Pedum,  (now  Zagarola^)  a  town  in  the  ancient 
Latian  territory,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Praeneste.  In  his  youth  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  affluence  and  fortune,  but  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, was  greatly  diminished  by  the  partitions  of 
land  made  to  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs. 
Dacier  and  other  French  critics  have  alleged, 
that  he  was  ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and 
extravaeance,  which  has  been  denied  by  Vul- 
pius  and  Broukhusius,  the  learned  editors  and 
commentators  of  Tibullus,  with  the  same  eager- 
ness as  if  their  own  fame  and  fortune  had  de- 
pended on  the  question.  The  partition  of  the 
lands  in  Italy  was  probablv  the  chief  cause  of 
his  indigence ;  but  we  think  it  not  unlikely,  that 
his  own  extravagance  may  have  contributed  to 
his  early  difficulties.  He  utters  his  complaints 
of  the  venality  of  his  mistresses  and  favourites 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  had  already  suf- 
fered from  their  rapacity.  Nevertheless,  he 
expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
every  thinf  to  gratify  their  cupidity.  It  seems 
probable,  that  no  part  of  the  land,  of  which  Ti- 
buUus had  been  deprived,  was  restored  to  him, 
as  we  find  not  in  his  elegies  a  single  expression 
of  gratitude  or  compliment,  from  which  it  mi^ht 
be  conjectured  that  Augnstos  had  atoned  to  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  reduced  to  extreme  want. 
TibuUus  himself  complains  indeed  of  poverty, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  Latin  poet')  is  pretty  well 
defined  byBroukhusius,  "Foitunamediocris  cni 
nihil  deest,"  and  nearly  the  same  notion  of  it  is 
communicated  to  us  by  TibuUus  in  his  first  ele- 
gy. It  might  even  be  inferred  from  a  distich  in 
a  subsequent  elegy,  that  his  chief  paternal  seat 
had  been  preserved  to  him;  and  Horace,  in  a 
complimentarv  epistle,  written  long  after  the 
partition  of  the  lands,  says,  that  the  gods  had 
bestowed  on  him  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  His  friendship  for  Messala,  and  per- 
haps some  hope  of  improving  bis  moderate  and 
diminished  fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that 
celebrated  commander  in  various  miUtary  ex* 
peditions.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  aocon 
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fiBied  him  in  not  less  Uian  three.  Messala, 
oeing  intnuted  by  the  emperor  wUb  an  extra- 
ordioaiy  cominand  in  the  East,  requested  Ti- 
boUus  to  aocomjMny  him,  and  to  this  proposal 
our  poet,  though  it  would  appear  with  some  re* 
Inctance,  at  length  consented.  He  had  not. 
however,  been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suf- 
fered so  severely,  tnat  he  was  obliged  to  be  put 
on  shore  at  an  island,  which  Tibnllus  names  bv 
its  poetical  appellation  of  Phaeacia,  but  which 
was  then  commonly  called  Corcyra,  (now  Cor- 
Ju.)  He  recovered  from  this  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  renew  his 
voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelled  with 
him  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Egyjpi.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Pedum,  where,  though  he  occasionally 
visited  the  capital,  he  ciueDy  resided  durin?  the 
remainder  ot  his  lif&  Tumllos  was  endued 
with  elesant  manners,  and  a  handsome  person, 
which  often  procured  nim  the  love,  though  they 
could  not  always  secure  the  constancy,  of  the 
&ir.  With  Delia,  he  seems  to  have  oeen  at 
one  time  successful,  but  she  forsook  him  for  a 
husband  or  a  more  favoured  lover ;  and  his  for- 
tune does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  the  good  graces  of  the  rapacious 
Nemesis.  While  he  thus  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his 
connexion  with  the  mofit  learned  and  polite  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Valgius,  Macer,  and  Hor- 
ace. Tibullus*  enjoyment  of  this  sort  of  life 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  bis 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever 
since  the  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  at 
Corcvra.  His  existence  was  protracted  till  734, 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  that  year, 
was  deplored  by  Ovid  in  a  long  elegiac  poem. 
The  events  and  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Ti- 
bnllus have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  his  writings.  Those  occurrences  to  which 
he  was  exposed  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  turn 
to  his  thought.s,  and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his 
language.  He  fell  on  the  evil  days  of  his  coun- 
try. The  Roman  fair  of  the  highest  rank  had 
become  alike  licentious  and  venal;  and  the 
property  of  those  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Italian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the  republican 
party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurpers 
among  their  rapacious  solaierv.  Unhappy  in 
love,  and  less  prosperous  in  fortune,  than  in 
early  youth  he  had  reason  to  anticipate,  all 
that  he  utters  on  these  topics  is  stamped  with 
Buch  reality,  that  no  reader  can  suspect  for  a 
moment,  either  that  his  complaints  were  bor- 
rowed firom  Greek  sources,  or  were  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy.  His  inability  to  procure 
either  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of 
contentment,  is  the  source  of  constant  stmi^le 
and  disappointment.  Hence  the  irritabilitv, 
melancholy,  and  change ableness  of  his  temper. 
Such  circumstances  in  the  life,  and  such  fea- 
tures in  the  character,  of  TibuUus,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  explanatory  and  illustrative  of 
much  which  we  find  in  his  elegies.  These 
elegies  have  been  divided  by  Oerman  writers 
into  Erotic,  Rural,  Devotional,  and  Panegyri- 
cal. The  compositions  evidently  most  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  TibuUus,  are  poems  not  merely 
written  in  ele^ac  verse,  but  which  answer  to 
«nr  understanding  of  the  word  EUgy,  in  the 
aobfeet  and  sentiments.    The  tone  of  complaint 


best  accords  wkh  his  soul.  Lake  the  mgUiH 
gale,  his  most  motirhful  notes  are  his  swcoest, 
and  melancholy  feelings  are  those  iritich  he 
expresses  most  frequently,  as  well  as  with  loost 
truth  and  beamy.  His  first  compositiaa  iv 
to  celebrate  the  virtues  <^  his  friend  Messila, 
but  his  more  favourite  study  was  writiof  k)re 
verses  in  praise  of  hift  mistresses  Deba  uui 
Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and  Neera;  and  in  thee 
elegant  effosions  he  showed  himself  the  motf 
correct  of  the  Roman  poets.  As  he  bad  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  he  lost  his  posses- 
sions when  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirate  were 
rewarded  with  lands ;  but  he  might  hare  I^ 
covered  them  if  he  had  condescended,  like  Vir- 
gil, to  make  his  court  to  Augustus.  Fonr  booh 
of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces  of  his 
composition.  They  are  uncommonly  ekgutf 
and  beautiful,  ana  possessed  with  m  moe^ 
mceand  punty  of  sentiment,  that  the  wriieris 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  el^iac  poeis. 
Tibnllus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  men  d 
his  age,  and  he  for  some  time  had  a  poetical 
contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  fsToorsof 
an  admired  courtesan.  Ovid  has  written  i 
beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  frieod.  Tk 
poems  of  Tibnllus  are  generally  publisiied 
with  those  of  Propertias  and  Catallus,  of  vhich 
the  best  editions  are,  that  of  V ulpins,  Petarii, 
1737, 1749. 1755 ;  that  of  Barbon,  13mo.  Puis, 
1754;  and  that  by  Heyne,  8vo.  lips.  17% 
Ooii.  3,  Am.  d.  9,  Trist.  %  v.  447.-flKat  1, 
ep.  4, 1.  1,  od.  33,  V.  l.-'QtiAnm.  10,  e.  1. 

TiciDA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  before  (be 
age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  praised 
his  mistress  Metella  nnder  the  fictitious  luae 
of  PeriUa.    Ovid.  THst.  %  v.  433. 

TioBLLiNUs,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  bisio* 
trigues  and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Neta  He 
was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  coospir* 
ators  who  had  le<igued  against  Nero,  forvhicb 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  with  triumphal  hon- 
ours. He  afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor, 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself;  68  A.  D. 
Ta£U.  Bist.  1,  c.  72.— Pi«^.— ^t>.  1. 

TiORliTEs,  I.  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  nwte 
himself  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocis. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Miu»- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  he  folher-io-»«. 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  ^ 
spised  these  distant  enemies,  and  evenoraern 
the  head  of  the  messenger  to  bt  cot  off  ww 
first  told  him  that  the  Romangencral  was  toW- 
ly  advancing  towards  his  capital.  Hisprwe, 
however,  was  soon  abated,  and  thou^  w'J" 
dered  the  Roman  consul  LucullustobebroQgnf 
alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with precipitarhj 
from  his  capital,  and  was  soon  aiier  defeaiej 
near  modnt  Taurus.  This  totally  dishearteow 
him,  he  refused  to  receive  Mithridaies  roto  fcK 
palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upcm  his  head,  nj 
mean  subnoissioh  to  Pompey,  the  snccessor « 
Lucullus  in  Asia,  and  a  bribe  of  60,000  tatej'^ 
insured  him  on  his  throne,  and  he  ^^'^^ 
garrison  in  his  capital,  and  continued  at  p«« 
with  the  Romans.  His  second  son  of  wf  2\! 
name  revolted  against  him,  and  ■^f'^f*"  J 
dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  *°*  RStk 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  named.  J  dj 


did  not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  loij 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  in  posscssi«« 
Sophcnc,  while  the  father  remained  qa»  « 
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tht  throDe  of  Armenia.  Hie  son  was  aiter- 
'wards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  insolence 
to  Pompej.  Cic.  pro  Man, — Vol,  Max.  5,  c 
B.'-Paierc.  8,  c.  &  and  21.—Jiutin.  40,  c.  1 

and  2.— Phrf.  in  Luc,  Pomp.  Ac. IL  A  king 

of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  was 

pat  to  death.  T\ieii.  6,  Ann.  c.  40. III.  One 

of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians,  chosen 
by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

TiMju,  the  wife  of  Affis,  long  of  Sparta, 
vas  debauched  b^  Aldbiaaes,  bv  wnom  she  had 
a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  though  Agis  on  his  death- 
bed, declared  him  to  be  legitimate.  PintLinAg. 

Tmcns,  I.  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surrounded 
by  the  Oxydracse.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter.   CwrL  9,  c.  5. II.  An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  9G2  B.  C.  and  died 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  name 
liFas .  Andromachus.  ae  was  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  history  of 
Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wan  of  Pyrrhus,  were 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  authority  was  great, 
except  when  he  treated  of  Agathocles.  All  his 
compositions  are  lost.    Plul.  in.  Nie.^Cie.  de 

Oral.'^Diod.  B.— C.  Nep. III.  A  writer  who 

published  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 
philosophers.  Diog.  in  Emp. Iv.  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopner,  bom  at  Locris.  He 
followed  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the 
metempsychosis,  but  in  some  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem or  the  world  he  differed  from  him.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  the  soul  of 
the  world,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant. 
Plato  in  Tiin.-^PUU. 

TiBfUGdnis,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador. 
Vai.  Max.  6,  c.  Z.—Swidas. 

TocANTHEs,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Ipbigenia  going  to 
be  immolated,  he  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  srief;  but  his  superior 
genius,  by  covering  the  face  of  A^famemnon, 
left  to  the  conception  of  the  imaginaUon  the  deep 
sorrows  of  the  father.  He  obtained  a  prize,  for 
which  the  celebrated  Parrhasius  was  a  compet- 
itor. This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all 
Che  fury  which  his  disappointments  could  occa- 
sion wnen  deprived  ol  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
dc.  de  Oral.'^VaZ,  Max.  8,  c.  11.-- JSlian.  V. 
H.  9,  c.  11. 

TiMARCHus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates. Diog.^-^ll.  A  rhetorician,  who  hung 
himself  when  accused  of  licentiousness  by 

^schines. IIL  An  officer  in  iEtolia,  who 

burnt  his  ships  to  prevent  the  flif^t  of  his  com- 
panions, and  to  msnre  himself  the  victory. 
Pojgan.h. 

TniAsnrmEDS,  a  prince  of  Lipara,  who  obliged 
a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  Romans,  who 
were  goings  to  make  an  offering  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii  to  the  ^  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate 
fewarded  him  verv  liberally,  and  137  years 
after,  when  the  Cfarthaginians  were  dispos- 
sessed of  Lipari,  the  same  generosity  was  noblv 
extended  to  his  descendants  in  the  island. 
Died.  li^—PUU,  in  Cam. 


Tmssms.  a  nauve  of  Clazomenae,  who  b^gaa 
to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by  tha 
Thracians,  but  hcmoured  as  a  hero  at  Abdera. 
Uerodot.  ],  c.  168. 

TiMOCLEA,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theage- 
nes,  who  was  killed  at  CheronsBa.  One  of  Alex* 
ander's  soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after  which 
she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and  while  he  be- 
lieved that  immense  treasures  were  concealed 
there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it.  Alexander 
commended  her  virtue,  and  forbade  his  soldiera 
to  hurt  the  Theban  females.    PluU.  in  Alex, 

TuidcLBs,  was  one  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
new  comedy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
Demosthenes,  whom  he  attacks  in  a  iVagment 
of  the  'Hfu«(,  for  a  disinclination  to  p|eace: 
and  in  another,  the  A4Xo(,  he  accuses  him  of 
receiving  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the  unfaithfol 
treasurer  of  Alexander. 

TiMocRATEs,  L  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un- 
common austerity. IL  A  Syracusan,  who 

married  Arete  when  Dion  had  been  banished 
into  Greece^  by  Dionysius.  He  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant 

TiMocBcoN,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gynmastic  prizes 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  jrears  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  also 
for  his  resentment  against  Simonides  and  The- 
mistocles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written 
on  his  grave : — 

36iUa  biienSf  et  muUa  voranSf  mala  dinique 

dieens 
MuUis,  hicjaceo  Timacreon  Rkodius. 

TiMOLEON,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Tiroophanes  when  he 
attempted,  against  his  representations,  to  make 
himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  bv  the  friends  of  liberty ;  but  the 
mother  of  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  invete-  - 
rate  aversion  for  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  ttom  her  siffht.  This  proved  painful  to 
Timoleon ;  a  settled  melancholy  dweit  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  reftised  to  accept  of  any  offices  in 
the  state.  When  the  Syracusans,  oppressed 
with  the  tyrannjT  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timo- 
leon as  a  proper  deliverer ;  but  all  applications 
would  have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense 
of  natural  liberty.  TimtHeon^  says  he,  if  yon 
accept  of  the  ctmmand  of  this  expedUion^  we  vill 
baieve  tkatyou  have  kitUd  a  tyrant  i  bid  if  not, 
we  cannot  imt  call  yon  yonr  brother's  m/HTderer, 
This  had  due  effect,  and  Timoleon  sailed  for 
Syracuse  with  ten  ships,  accompanied  by  about 
1000  men.  The  Carthaginians  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  but  Timoleon  eluded  their  vigi- 
lance. Icetas,  who  had  the  possession  of  the 
city,  was  defeated,  and  Dionysius,  who  despair- 
ed of  success,  gave  himelf  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthian  general.  Tbu  success  gained 
Timoleon  adherents  in  Sicily,  many  cities, 
which  hitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  im- 
postor, claimed  his  protection,  and  when  he  was 
at  last  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  over- 
throw of  Icetas  and  of  the  Cfarthaginians,  he 
razed  the  citadel  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
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njj  and  tnded  on  Ike  ippt  a  eommoii 
J^all.  S/ncuse  was  almoai  dexitiite  of  inhab- 
inuitiy  and  at  the  solieilation  of  Timoleon,  a 
Corinihian  colony  was  sent  to  Sicily  i  the  lands 
were  equally  divided  among  the  citizens,  and 
the  hooses  were  sold  for  a  thoosand  talents, 
which  were  appropriated  to  (he  ase  of  the  state, 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury.  When  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  conqueror 
extended  his  benevolence  to  the  other  states  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  pettjr  tyrants  were  reduced 
and  iNuished  from  the  island.  A  code  of  sal- 
utary laws  was  fhimed  for  the  Syraensans ; 
and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had  at- 
tempted again  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicilv, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-estab- 
lished. The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
shown  every  where  to  their  deliverer.  Timo- 
leon  was  received  with  repeated  applause  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private  man. 
mconnected  with  the  government,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  ^rracuse :  his 
advice  was  consulted  on  matters  of  importance, 
and  his  authority  respected.  He  ridiculed  the 
accusations  of  malevolence,  and  when  some 
informers  had  charged  him  with  oppression  he 
rebuked  the  Syracusans  who  were  going  to  put 
the  accusers  to  immediate  death.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  his  providential  escape  from  the 
daner  of  an  assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one 
of  nis  biographers.  As  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  as- 
sassins, sent  by  the  enemies,  approached  his 
person  in  disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the 
assassins  was  already  lifted  up,  when  he  was 
suddenl^r  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
made  his  escape  from  the  camp.  The  other 
assassin,  struck  at  the  fall  of  his  companion, 
fell  before  Timoleoo,  and  confessed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  bad 
been  formed  against  his  life.  The  unknown 
assassin  was  meantime  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  fonnd^  he  declared  that  he  had  committed 
no  crime  m  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
father,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had  mur- 
dered in  the  town  of  LeontlnL  Inquiries  were 
made,  and  his  confessions  were  fotud  to  be 
true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse,  about  337 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body  re- 
ceived an  honourable  burial  in  a  public  place 
called  from  hhn  TimaUonieum ;  but  the  tears 
of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convincing 
proofs  of  the  public  regret,  than  the  institution 
of  festivals,  and  games  yeariy  to  be  observed 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  Nep.  A  PUU.  in 
viUL.—Pcfif€en,  5,  c.  Z.—Diod.  16. 

TiMOMAciros,  a  painter  of  Byzantium  in  the 
aye  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  His  paintings  of 
Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his  Ajax. 
were  purchased  for  80  talents  by  J.  Caesar,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome. 
Plin.  36,  c.  11. 

TnioM,  I.  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misai^ 
throve,  tot  his  unconouerable  aversion  to  pian- 
kind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of  Apeman- 
tus,  another  Athenian,  whose  character  was 
similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
some  partiality  for  Alcibiades,  because  he  was 
one  day  to  be  bis  country's  ruin.  Once  he  went 
into  the  public  assembly,  and  told  his  country- 
men, that  he  had  a  fie-tree  on  which  many  had 
ended  their  life  with  a  nalter,  and  that  as  he  was 
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going  to  cot  it  down  to  njie  abaildiiisflidM 
root,  he  advised  all  such  as  were  iadiKd  to 
dTestroy  themselves,  to  hasten  and  go  aad  hug 
themselves  in  his  garden.  Plid.  i»  ik  Ac.- 
Lueian,  t»  Tim,^Paifu.  6,  c  li. — ^U.  A 
Qreek  poet,  son  of  Timachna,  in  the  ige  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  sereraidn- 
matic  pieces,  all  now  lost,  and  died  in  the  9fti 
year  of  his  age.    Diof,—Aikm.  6  and  13. 

TiMOPRANEa,  a  Connthian,  brother  to  Timo 
leon.  He  nUbempled  to  make  himself  tyiani  of 
his  country  by  means  of  the  mercenaiysoldiep 
with  whom  he  had  fought  a^dnat  the  AigiTfi 
and  Cleomenea.  Timoleon  wished  to  coDniue 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  meuaies,  u^ 
when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  ciQsed  ta 
to  be  assassinated.    PM.  &.  C.  iVqr.  ts  Tin. 

TiMOTHCos,  I.  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletie. 
son  of  Thersander  or  Philopolis.  He  vis  re- 
ceived with  hisses  the  first  Ume  he  eiiubiiedi> 
musician  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ud 
further  applicaikms  would  have  totally  bea 
abandoned,  had  not  Euripides  dtsooveied  ia 
abilities,  and  eneoaraMd  nim  to  foUov  i  pro- 
fession in  which  he  auerwards  gained  a>  lam 
applause.  He  received  the  immense  sum  of  KM 

Eieces  of  gold  from  the  Ephesians,  ^^ecanse  be 
ad  composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  Diaiu.  Be 
died  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  tvojm 
before  the  birth  ofAlexander  the  GreaL  Tben 
was  also  another  musician  of  Boeotiainthei^ 
of  Alexander,  often  confounded  with  tlie  ns- 
sician  of  Miletus.  He  was  a  peat  fiTowif 
of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Cu.diUgM 
15.— Pfl«tf.  3,  c.  18.— Piitf.  ie  muU.  *M 

Ac. II.  An  Athenian  general,  sonof  C«» 

He  signalized  himself  by  his  valoar  and  mu- 
nanimity,  and  showed  that  he  was  nA  isfeivr 
to  his  great  father  in  military  prudence.  He 
seized  Coreyra,  and  obtained  sewialTKifr 
ries  overthe  Thebans,  but  his  Ul success  a« 
of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the  Athenian,  in 
T^motheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  predec& 
sors.  was  fined  a  large  sum  of  monn^  He  ^ 
tired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.  HewKJ 
disinterested,  that  he  never  approwiated  an  ■ 
the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  but  after  one «k 
expeditions  he  filled  the  treasniy  of  A^» 
with  1900  talents.  Some  of  theancieDt!i,tofl^ 
timate  his  continual  successes,  have  wp"!f  ^ 
him  sleeping  by  the  side  of  Fortane,  while  tK 
goddess  drove  dties  into  his  net  Heww  ma- 
mate  with  Plato,  at  whose  table  he  leaned » 
perance  and  moderatioiL  Atkn.  10,  c-  ^' 
Pans.  1,  c.  2B.—PUU.  in  S9U.  Ac-iEftA ' 
B.  2,  c  10  and  18, 1.  3,  c.  16.-C'.  Wy-;;"; 
A  Greek  statuary.  P««.  l,c  3a.--iy-A 
tyrant  of  Heraclea,  who  murdered  his  W» 

Diod.  16. V.  A  king  of  the  Sap«. 

'  TmiDiTEs,  I.  a  kinjj  of  Paithia  after "«««; 
pulsion  of  Phraates  by  bis  subjects.  Be  ^ 
soon  after  deposed,  and  fled  toAngw""" 

Spain,    flbro*.  1,  Orf.  96. n.Amajm« 

kmg  of  Parthia  by  Tiberius,  after  the  d»ft« 
Phraates,  m  opposition  to  Artabamis   ?>»• 

Ann.  6,  Ac. ffi.  A  keeper  of  the  nyil^t^ 

supes  at  Persepolis,  who  offered  to  snrrwKr  ^ 
Alexander  the  Great  Oarl  5,  c.  5,  «c. 
IV.  A  king  of  Armenia  in  the  rwp  of  ««* 
Tmo,  (Tullius,)afreedman  (rf  ChWPJ 
ly  esteemed  by  Ws  master  for  his  l«*»jlj 
good  qualities  ItissaidthatheniTMWshfr 
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hiiid  writiBf  ummg  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Cicero,  aad  other  treatises  now  lost 
CU:  ad  AU.  fte. 

TuAMBNpi,  or  TM4it£NU8, 1,  a  SOD  of  Orestes 
and  Hermiooe,  the  daughter  of  MeDelaos,  who 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  and  Laceda&- 
mon.  The  Heraclidoe  entered  his  kingdom  in 
the /third  year  of  his  rei^,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  his  family  into  Aehaia.  He  was 
«ome  time  after  killed  in  a  baule  aminst  the 
loniaos,  near  Helice.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  T-^Paus. 

«,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  1. II.  A  kine  of  Thebes,  s<m 

of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Poljmices.  The 
faries,  who  continually  persecuted  the  honse  of 
CEdimis,  permitted  hun  to  lire  in  tranquillity, 
bat  they  tormented  his  son  and  saccesaor  Aate< 
sion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Pans. 
3,  c.  6, 1. 9,  c.  6. 

TMABCHUt.  a  fliend  of  Agathocles,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered,  &e.    Polyan,  5. 

Tisus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
Cic^mv.  3,0.3.     Oro^.  1,  c.  la 

TBMAPBEaMss,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander 
of  the  forces  of  Artaxerzes  at  the  oattle  of  Co- 
naza  aeainst  Cyras.  It  was  by  his  valour  and 
intrepidity  that  the  king's  forces  eaiiied  the 
victory,  and  for  this  he  obtained  the  aaaghter  of 
Artazerxes  in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  which  Cyrus  was  governor.  His  popularity 
did  not  long  continue,  and  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  had  been  conquered 
by  Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.    C.  Nej^ 

TiTHKNinu,  a  festival  of  S{Mirta  in  which 
mmraesi  n^qvai,  conveyed  male  infants,  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where 
they  sacrificed  young  pi|^ 

TrraiuDSTBS,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C.  395, 
ordered  to  murder  T  jssaphernes  by  Artaxerzes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaugh- 
tered favourite  enjoyed.    He  was  defeated  by 

the  Athenians  under  Cimon. The  name 

was  common  to  some  of  the  superior  officers  of 
state  in  the  court  of  Artazerzes.  PhU, — C. 
ATcp.  in  Dot.  <f>  Conan. 

TiTiA  Laz  d€  magistratibut,  by  P.  Titius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a 
triumvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
with  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  repub- 
lic for  live  3rears.  The  persons  chosen  were 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidns.-^ — Another, 
depravinciiSf  whicn  required  that  the  provincial 
qusBstors,  like  the  consuls  and  prastors,  should 
receive  their  provinces  1^  lot. 

TmiNA  FLavta,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinaz,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debaucheries 
and  incontinence.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat 

TmlNua,  (Attil.)  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
death  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate,  for  aspinng  to 
the  pnrple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscribed 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Trm,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observ- 
ed the  flight  oi  doves,  and  drew  omens  from  it 
Varro  deL.L.A,  c.  l^.—fAtean.  1,  v.  603. 

Trmm  Paocin^mi,  (Septimius,)  a  poet  in  the 
Augustan  age,  who  distinguished  nimself  by 
his  lyric  and  tragic  compositiaDSi  now  lost. 
JZmrt.  1,  ep.  3,  V.  9. 

TrroBMns,a  shepherd  of  ^tolia,  called  an- 
other Hermdes  on  account  of  his  prodigious 

Part  n.-4  M 


strength.  Hewasstrcmgerilha&hisccmtempo- 
rary.  Milo  of  Crotona.  as  he  could  lift  on  his 
shotudeis  a  stone  whicn  the  Croionian  moved 
but  with  difficulty.  JBHian.  V.  H,  13,  c.  33.— 
Btrodot,  6,  c.  137. 

Trrufl  VEspAszANns,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  because  known  by  his  valour 
in  the  Roman  armies,  particularhr  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  "T^th  year  of  the  Christian 
era  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  puiple, 
and  the  Roman  people  had  etery  reason  to  ex- 
pect in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Tiberius  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero.  While  in  the  house 
of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  distinguished  f6r 
his  eztravagance  and  incontinence,  his  attend- 
ants were  me  most  abandoned  and  dissolute, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to  be  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  gratification  of  every 
impure  desire,  and  in  every  imnatural  vice.  Yet 
he  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  abandoned  his 
usual  profligacy ;  and  Berenice,  whom  he  had 
loved  with  imcommon  ardour,  even  to  render 
himself  despised  by  the  Roman  people,  was  dia- 
missed  from  his  presence.  When  raised  to  the 
throne  he  thougnt  himself  boimd  to  be  the  fe- 
ther  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
the  patron  of  liberty.  Alfinformers  were  banish- 
ed rrom  his  presence,  and  even  severelv  punish- 
ed. A  reform  was  made  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
postponed  for  jears.  To  do  good  to  his  subjects 
was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  re- 
collection that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  ^[rant- 
ed no  favour  one  dav,  that  he  ezdaimed  m  the 
memorable  words  of  My  friends^  Ihofoe  loa  a 
day)  Two  of  the  senators  conspired  against 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  their  at- 
tempts, he  made  them  his  friends  bv  kindness, 
and,  like  another  Nerva^resented  tnem  with  a 
sword  to  destroy  him.  During  his  reign  Rome 
was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  aad 
the  empire  was  visited  by  a  pestilence  which 
carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  inhabitants. 
In  this  time  of  public  calamity  the  emperor^ 
benevolence  and  philanthnmy  were  conspicu- 
ous. Titus  comforted  the  afflicted  as  a  father ; 
he  alleviated  their  distresses  by  his  liberal  boun- 
ties ;  and,  as  if  they  were  but  one  family,  he 
ezerted  himself  for  the  good  and  preservation 
of  the  whole.  The  Romans,  however,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  a  magnificent  prince. 
Titus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  rehired  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father's  house,  his 
indisposition  was  increased  by  a  burning  fever. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  modest 
submission,  complained  of  the  severity  of  fhte, 
which  removed  him  firom  the  world  when  young, 
where  he  had  been  em][doyed  in  making  a  grate- 
ful people  happy.  He  died  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  81,  m  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty 
days.  After  him  Domitlan  ascended  the  throne, 
not  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  his  brother's  end  by  ordering  him  to 
be  placed,  during  his  astmy,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.  Domitian  has  also 
been  accused  of  raising  omnmotions.  and  of 
making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother;  but 
Titus  disregarded  them,  and  fbfgave  the  of- 
fender.  Some  authors  have  reflected  with 
sev^nr  upon  the  cruelties  whieh  Titus  emw 
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sised  against  the  Jevs,  but  thongli  certainly  a 
disgrace  to  the  benevolent  features  of  his  char- 
acter, we  must  consider  him  as  an  instrament 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  exerted  for  the 
panishment  of  a  wicked  and  infatuated  people. 
Jotepk,  B,  J.  7,  c.  16,  dec — SiuUmius. — Dio. 
&c. 

Titos  Tattob,  1.  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
Vid.  TativA. U.  Livius,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian.    Vid.  Livius. III.  A  son  of  Junius 

Brutus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  father,  for 
conspiring  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 

Tlepolemus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  obtained  Carmania  at  the  general  division 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.    Diod.  18. 

Tolds,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  ibandation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Ilomans  con- 
clnded  that  their  city  should  become  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  world. 

Tokba,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos.  It 
was  usual  to  carry  Juno's  statue  to  the  sear 
shore,  and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after^ 
wards  to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, who  attempted  to  carry  awaj  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained  m  the 
harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

Trabea.  The  plavs  of  Gtuintus  Trabea,  sup- 
posed to  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  called  Togon 
ktf  are  frequently  cited  by  the  grammarians, 
and  are  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cicero. 
The  name  of  Trabea  was  made  ase  of  m  a  well- 
known  deception  practised  on  Joseph  Scaliger 
by  Muretus.  Scalier  piqued  himself  on  his 
faculty  of  distinguishing  the  characieristie 
styles  of  ancient  writers.  In  order  to  eotrap 
hmi,  Muretus  showed  him  some  verses,  pre 
tending  that  he  had  received  them  fW>m  Qer- 
many,  where  they  hnd  been  transcribed  from  an 
ancient  MS.  attributed  to  Q,.  Trabea.  Scaliger 
was  so  completely  deceived,  that  he  afterwards 
cited  these  verses,  as  lines  from  the  play  of 
Hiuyace,  by  Q.  Trabea,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Conmientary  on  Varro's  Dialogues  De  Be 
RutUcoy  in  order  to  illustrate  some  obscure  ex- 
preasioB  of  his  author— "  Ctuis  enim,**  sajrs  he, 
"  tarn  avenms  a  Musis,  tamque  humanitatis  ex- 
pers,  qui  horum  publicatione  offendatur."  Mu- 
retus, not  content  with  this  malicious  trick, 
afterwards  sent  him  some  other  verses,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  name  of  Atlius,  expressing,  but 
more  diffusely,  the  same  idea.  Scaliger,  in  his 
next  edition  of  Varro,  published  them,  along 
with  the  former  lines,  as  fragments  from  the 
CBiuniums,  a  tragedy  by  Attius,  and  a  plagia- 
rism from  Trabea— observing  at  the  end  of  his 
note,  "  Fortasse  de  hoc  nimis."  Muretus  said 
nothing  for  two  years ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  own  Latin 
poems,  and.  along  with  them,  under  the  title 
4ficta  lyabea,  both  sets  of  verses  which  he 
had  thus  palmed  on  Scaliger  for  undoubted 
remnants  of  antiquity.  The  whole  history  of 
the  imposture  was  fully  disclosed  in  a  note :  both 
poems,  it  was  acknowledge,  were  versions  of  a 
fragment,  attributed  by  some  to  Menander,  and 
by  others  to  Philemon,  beginning— Ec  m  6autpva 
V«»',  «r.  r.  X.  They  have  been  also  translated 
into  Latin  by  Naugerins. 

Trackalus,  M.  Galerius,  a  consul  in  the 
feign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  as 


an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  coduuii^ 
aspect.     QuiiUiL — TaciL 

TrajAnos,  I.  (M.  Ulpiu»Crinitus,)aBoBaft 
emperor,  bom  at  Iialica  in  Spain.  Nem 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  invested  him  doriDghs 
lifetime  with  the  imperial  purple,  andgaveluD 
the  name  of  Caesar  and  of  Qermanicai  A 
little  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  ihccleciiaBoi 
Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  was  coafinDed  bf 
the  unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  peop)e,aBdtbi 
free  concurrence  of  the  armies  an  \ht  cfloiba 
of  Germany  and  the  banks  of  ihe  Dt&olit 
All  the  acuons  of  Trajan  showed  sgooda^ 
benevolent  prince,  whose  virtues  truly  menw 
the  encomiuu^  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  in 
courteous  panegyrist  has  uaid.  The  bartenjB 
continued  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which  ukj 
generally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a  ser 
emperor,  whoi^  military  abilities  they  diffl* 
ed,  were  not  few.  Trajan,  however,  com  ki 
behold  with  satisfaction  and  uncoacera  the  ■■ 
solence  of  the  Dacians,  who  claimed  from  tte 
Roman  people  a  tribntcwhichihc  cowardirtiif 
Domitian  had  offered.  The  sudden  appearw* 
of  the  emperor  on  the  frontiers  awed  the  w- 
bariane  to  peace,  but  Decebalus,  their  vaiiin 
monarch,  soon  began  hostilities  by  rmi^ 
the  treaty.  The  emperor  entered  »«  «<"2 
country  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  WJ 
streams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  w?» 
in  which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  ito  a  w 
Roman  camp  linen  was  wanted  to  d«5J^ 
wounds  of  the  soldiers.  Trajan  olJtafl»»» 
victory,  and  Decebalus,  despairing  of  soccb 
destroyed  himself,  and  Dacw  became  a  pn^ 
ince  of  Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  ibciWD» 
soldiers  in  defeating  their  encmi«in.«ww 
cool,  an  expedition  was  undeitato  awo  * 
East,  and  Parthia  threatened  with  imfflftfflj 
war.  Trajan  passed  through  the  Mboffln 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his  welWir^ 
operations  made  himself  master  of  the  proracj 
of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  retoff « 
the  emperor  towardsRome  was  hastened  i^^ 
disposition,  he  stopped  at  CiKda,  and  ffl !» 
town  of  Selinos,  which  afterwards  was j«j 
Trajanopolis,  and  a  few  days  aftfff^S 
pired,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  M.^.^ 
after  a  reign  of  I^  years,  6  months,  and  »*g 
inthe64thyearofhisage.  Hewwsii«^ 
on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whcwn  theeoF^ 
Plotina  introduced  to  the  Roman  arnuo  » 
adopted  son  of  her  husband.  Trajan  w»i»J 
of  popularity,  and  he  mented  it.  J^\^ 
ing  Sues  of  Optimus,  and  the  fc^r^^ 
country,  were  not  unworthily  ^^**°^ 
prince  who  was  equal  to  the  1ST^}f^%Li^ 
of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  indicate  his  a^-^. 
and  his  wish  to  listen  to  the  jnst  cm^% 
his  subjects,  distinguished  his  P"»<!*  "^^ 
inscription  of  &e  public  ftdm^  ^tt  ?J 
emperors,  he  did  not  revive  'Jj^.^JTr^e 
concern  the  homage  of  his  ^^"^^^rZA^ 
from  his  seat  and  went  cordiafly  tosarott^ 
He  refused  the  slames  which  the  tow^"^ 
vourites  wished  to  erect  tohim,aBdherwJCj 
the  follies  of  an  enlightened  natitfJ,  ^  ^ 
pay  adoration  to  cold  ^^^^^JT^ 
marble.    His  pubhc  entry  into  Roffl«Pj;; 


him  the  hearts  of  the  people;  he «PP«^ 
foot,  and  showed  himself  an  a^^^^^kiJ 
and  an  ostentations  cquipsgc.   wneo 
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lie  exposed  biuiself  to  the  fiitigues  of 
war  like  tlie  meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the 
Miost  barren  deserts  and  extensive  plains  on 
foot,  and  in  his  dress  and  food  displayed  all  the 
simplicity  which  once  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  Romans  in  their  coontryman  Fabricius. 
He  had  a  select  nnmber  of  intimates,  whom  he 
▼isited  with  fieedom  and  openness,  and  at 
whose  tables  he  partook  many  a  moderate  re- 
past, wiihont  form  or  ceremony.  His  confi- 
dence, however,  in  the  good  intentions  of  others, 
was,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess.  His  favourite 
8ara  had  once  been  accused  of  attempts  upon 
bis  life,  but  Trajan  disregarded  the  informer, 
and  as  he  was  that  same  day  invited  to  the 
house  9f  the  supposed  conspirator,  he  went 
thither  early.  To  try  farther  the  sincerity  of 
43ura,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  shaved  by  his 
barber,  to  have  a  medicinal  application  made 
to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  surseon,  and  to 
bathe  together  with  him.  The  public  works  of 
Trajan  are  also  celebrated,  he  opened  free  and 
easy  communications  between  the  cities  of  his 
provioces,  he  planted  many  colonies,  and  fur- 
nished Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provisions 
which  could  prevent  a  famine  in  tne  time  of 
calamity.  It  was  by  bis  directions  that  the  ar- 
'ChiteetApoHodorus  built  that  celebrated  column 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  Trajan's  column.  The  area  on  which  it 
stands  was  made  by  the  labours  of  men,  and 
the  height  of  the  pillar  proves  that  a  large  hill 
144  feet  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
A.  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
humane  Pliny;  but  ne  was  unusually  severe 
upon  the  Jews,  who  had  barbarously  murdered 
200.000  of  his  subjects,  and  even  fed  upon  the 
flesn  of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  oDscure- 
ly  seen,  through  a  reign  of  continued  splendour 
and  popularity,  yet  he  is  accused  or  inconti- 
nence and  many  unnatural  indulgences.  He 
waa  too  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  his 
wish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been  censured  by 
those  who  admired  the  dissimulated  moderation 
and  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus.  Plin. 
Paneg.  Ac. — Dio.    Cass. — Eutrop. — Ammian. 

—Sparlian.^Jfseph.  Bell,    J.— Victor. 11. 

The  father  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a 
patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Tbebatius  Testas,  (C.)  a  man  banished  by 
Julius  Csesar  for  following  the  interests  of  Pom- 
pcy,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Caesar.  Tre- 
batius  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing than  for  his  integrity,  his  military  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  law.  He  wrote  nine 
books  on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on 
civil  law;  and  the  verses  that  he  composed 
proved  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior  consequence* 
Horat,2,  Sal.  1,  v.  4. 

Tbebellianus,  C.  Annius,  a  pirate  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D.  364. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

TREBBLufiNCs  RuFus,  B  jorsetor  appointed 
governor  of  the  children  of  King  Cotys  by  Ti- 
berius. 

Tbxbillius  PoLuo,  a  Latin  historian  who 


wrote  an  aceoimt  of  the  Utcs  of  the  i 
The  besinning  of  this  histoir  is  lott:  part  of  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of  the  two  Gal« 
lieni,  with  the  30  tyrants,  are  the  only  frag- 
ments remaining.    He  flourished  A.  D.  305. 

TrebOnia  liUC,  de  frovinciis^  by  L.  Trebo- 
nius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  €B6.  It  gaye  CsBiar 
the  chief  command  in  Gaul  for  five  years  longer 
than  was  enacted  by  the  Vatinian  law,  and  in 
this  manner  prevented  the  senators  from  recal- 
ling or  superseding  him. Another,  by  the 

same,  on  the  same  year,  conferred  the  command 
of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  on  Cassius 

and  Pompey  for  five  years.  Dio.  Cass,  39. 

Another,  oy  L.  Treb<mins  the  tribime,  A.  U.  C. 
305,  which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes, in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  liv. 
3  and  5. 

TrebOntus,  Cains,  one  of  Cesar's  friends, 
made,  through  his  interest,  praetor  and  consul. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's  mur- 
derers. He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at  Smyrna. 
Cos.  BeU.  5,  c  IT— Otc.  in  PkU.  11,  c.  2.— 
Paiere.  56  and  69.— Ltv.  119.— Dia.  Al,—Bh 
rat.  I,  Sal.  A.  v.  n^ 

Tbiarius,  (C.)  a  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had 
for  some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia 
against  Mithridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Cssar. 
Casar.  BeU.  Civ,  3,  c.  5. 

Trib&ni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  Rome,  cre- 
ated in  the  year  U.  C.  961,  when  the  people 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  had  retired  to 
mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were  C.  Lidnius 
and  L.  Albinus,  but  their  number  was  soon 
after  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  after  to  ten, 
which  remained  fixed:  Their  office  was  annual, 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of 
the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power,  though 
at  first  small,  and  granted  hj  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  popu- 
lace, soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senators 
repented  too  late  of  having  consented  to  elect 
magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  could  summon  assemblies, 
propose  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  even  at>olish  their  decrees  by  the  word 
Vetc.  Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
confirm  the  senatus  coTuuUa^  and  this  was  done 
by  affixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.  If  any  irreg- 
ularity happened  in  the  state,  their  power  was 
almost  absolute ;  they  criticised  the  conduct  of 
all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
consul  to  prison  If  the  measures  he  pursued 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The  dicta- 
tor alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  ma- 
gistrate was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was 
not,  like  that  of  all  other  inferior  magistrates, 
abolished  while  be  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  people  paid  them  so  much  defer- 
ence, that  their  person  was  held  sacred,  and 
thence  they  were  always  called  SaerosofuAi. 
To  strike  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  in- 
terrupt them  while  they  s))oke  in  the  assemblies, 
called  for  the  immediate  interference  of  power. 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distingnished 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  very  conspi- 
cuous. They  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle,  called  viator,  marched  before  them. 
They  never  sat  in  the  senate,  though,  some  time 
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Y«(  gratt  88  tbcir  power  migbt  •(^ 
pesr.  Uwjr  received  a  heavy  woond  ftom  their 
namber,  and  as  their  consultations  and  reso- 
Imions  were  of  no  el&ct  if  they  were  not  all 
ttBanivouSp  the  senate  often  took  advantage  of 
their  avarice,  and  by  gainiag  one  of  them  by 
bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the  authority 
of  the  rest.  The  oflke  of  tribune  of  the  people, 
though  at  first  deemed  mean  and  servile,  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  first  stem  that  led  to  more 
honourable  employments,  ana  as  no  patrician 
was  permitted  to  canvass  |6r  the  tribuneship, 
we  find  man^  that  descended  among  the  plebe- 
ians to  exercise  that  important  office.  From  the 
power  with  which  tbey  were  at  last  invested  by 
the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and  continual  appli- 
cations of  those  who  were  in  office,  they  beoune 
almost  absolute  in  the  state ;  and  it  has  been 
properly  observed,  that  they  caused  tu  greater 
troubles  than  ihose  which  they  were  at  first 
created  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised  to  the 
dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  tribtues,  and  by  one  of  his  decrees  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  harangue  and 
inflame  the  pe<^e;  ihey  could  make  no  laws ; 
no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal,  and  such  as 
bad  been  tribones,  were  not  permitted  to  solicit 
for  the  other  offices  of  the  state.  This  disgrace, 
however,  was  but  momentary ;  at  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  the  tribunea  recovered  Ihcir  privi- 
leges by  means  of  Cotta  and  Pompey  the  Great 
The  office  of  tribune  remained  in  full  force  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  to  make  himself 
more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred,  conferred 
the  power  and  office  upon  himself,  whence  he 
was  called  trihtmliA  jtoUstaU  dtnuUus,  His  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  imitated  his  example,  and 
as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and  official  tribune, 
auch  as  were  aopointed  to  the  office  were  mere> 
hf  nominal,  witnout  power  or  privilege.  Under 
CoDstaDtinetbe  tribuneship  was  totally  abolish- 
ed. The  tribunes  were  never  permitted  to  sleep 
out  of  the  city,  except  at  the  Peria  Latina, 
when  they  went  with  other  magistrates  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near  Alba.  Their 
houses  were  always  open,  and  they  received 
every  complaint,  and  were  ever  ready  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  their  constituents.  Their  au- 
thority was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 

the  city. There  were  also  other  officers  who 

bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  triiuni 
milUum  or  militares,  who  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  legions.  They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the  army, 
they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave  the  watch- 
word. There  were  only  three  at  first  chosen  hy 
Romalus,  but  the  number  was  at  last  increased 
to  six  in  every  legion.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  by  the  consuls, 
but  afterwards  the  right  of  electing  them  was 
divided  between  the  people  and  the  consul. 
They  were  generally  of  senatorian  and  eques- 
trian families,  and  the  former  were  called 
latielami,  and  the  latter  angustidavii,  from 
their  peculiar  dress.  Those  thai  were  chosen 
by  the  consuls  were  called  RutuU,  because  the 
right  of  the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed 
by  Rntulus;  and  those  elected  by  the  people 
were  called  ComUiaU,  because  chosen  m  the 
Comitia.  They  wore  a  jjoldcn  ring,  and  were 
in  office  no  longer  than  six  months.  When  the 
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Utbuaes  from  tl^  knightsywhohadtcnpcd  fiit 
years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  called  jwtifre, 
and  ten  from  the  people  who  had  been  in  la 
campaigns,  who  were  called  aenUrts. — Then 
were  also  some  officers  called  Inbumi  ^iiUtn 
€M9ulafi  potaUUe  elected  instead  of  coosoh,  A. 
U.  0.  310.  They  were  only  three  origioallj,  bat 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  sU, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pkissR 
of  the  people  and  the  emergencies  of  \k 
state.  Part  of  them  wereplebeians,  ud  \k 
rest  of  patrician  families.  When  they  had  soo- 
sisted  for  about  70  years,  not  without  some  la- 
terruption,  the  office  was  totally  abolisbed, as  tk 
plebeians  were  admiUed  to  share  the  coosuiship, 
and  the  consuls  continued  at  the  bead  of  t^ 
state  till  the  end  of  the  commoowealih.— 
The  tribufU  eokartwM  pralariananm  were  io- 
trusted  with  the  person  oif  the  emperor,  vbir^ 

they  ^^rded  and  protected. -The  tnbud 

ararix  were  officers  chosen  from  among  ihe 
people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was  lo  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  aroj- 
The  richest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as 
much  moiiey  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  >k 
soldiers.  They  were  greatly  distinguished  is 
the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  seinton<  aid 
Roman  knights  theprivilegjes  of  judging.  Tbfj 
were  abolished  by  Julius  Gsesar.  but  Aogn^ 
re-established  them,  and  created  900  more,  lo 
decide  causes  of  smaller  importance. — Tm 
tribuni  ceUrwn  had  the  command  of  thegnard 
which  Romulus  chose  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son. They  were  100  in  number,  diatinguishw 
for  their  probity,  their  opulence,  and  tbeirno- 

bilitjr. The  tribuni  vdMptahM  were  fooj- 

missioned  to  take  care  of  the  amusements  which 
were  prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  notha? 
might  be  wanting  in  the  exhibitions.  Th:> 
office  was  also  hononrable.  . 

TaicukRu,  a  yearly  festival  cclcbraicd  bfihe 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  appa« 
the  angerof  Diana  TVicJaria,  whose  lemDleb4|. 
been  defiled  by  Menalippus  and  Cometbo.  K 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  bat  jth 
barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by  EnrTpio^ 
The  three  cities  were  Aroe.  Messall^  «« 
Anthea,  whose  united  labours  had  erected  me 
temple  of  the  goddess.    Paus.  7, 19. 

Triumviri  reipublica  consitMttiida,wwm 
magistrates,  appointed  equally  to  g*^^™"* 
Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  Tlwe 
officers  gave  a  fatal  How  to  the  cxpinn^*''' 
pendence  of  the  Roman  people,  and  bertw 
celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits,  their  a^ 
bition,  and  their  various  formnes.  The  ftr<i 
triumvirate,  B.  C. GO,  was  in  the  hands  of  JJiJ^ 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who,  at  the  «• 
piration  of  their  office,  kindled  a  ci^^"; 
The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C-Wi'^ 
under  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  I>jp«f  * ;, 
through  them  the  Romans  totally  W  ^"^ 
liberty.  The  triumvirate  was  in  ftiH  ww  " 
Rome  for  the  space  of  about  12  J^T^: 
were  also  officers  who  were  calledjntwi 
capiiales,  created  A.  U.  C.  464.,  Tb^^ 
cognizance  of  murders  and  to**^"^*"/^ 
things  in  which  slaves  were  concerned,  t" 
nals  under  sentence  of  death  were  aJ^J^ 
their  care,  and  they  had  them  execnted  aewjj 
ing  to  the  commands  of  the  pw^ois. 
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^HwMiri  noetitnii  wttehed  oter  the  safety  of 
Borne  in  the  night  timei  and  in  case  of  fiie  were 
«ver  ready  to  give  orders,  and  to  take  the  most 

«fieciiial  measures  to  extinguish  it The 

iriumviri  ovarii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that 
vere  seat  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. They;  made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
colony  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  consols  at  Rome. The  tritim' 

vtrt  fitcngtmles  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and 
had  the  care  of  the  coin,  hence  their  office  wai> 
jienerally  intimated  by  the  following  letters  of> 
4en  seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals :  lUYIR. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i  e.  Prvwnwiri  mtro,  argeniOy 
^treJUmdo^ffiendo.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  as  those 
who  were  emploved  before  them  were  called 

Veiuiriorum  jCiiuUtrum  euraUrts. The  tH- 

'wnHri  atfuUius  Ugtndi  were  appointed  to  name 
•those  that  were  most  worthy  to  be  made  sena- 
tors from  among  the  plebeians.  They  were  first 
chosen  in  the  age  or  AoRUstos,  ns  Wore  this 
privilege  belonged  to  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
devolved  upon  the  consols,  and  the  censors,  A. 

TJ.  G.  310. The  triumviri  mefuarU  were 

chosen  in  the  second  Ponic  war,  to  take  care 
of  the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

Tnoaini  Pompsius,  was  bom  in  the  country 
of  the  Vocontii  in  Gaul,  now  Daufkiny,  He 
derived  his  second  name  from  the  great  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  bestowed  on  his  grandfather  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Sertorius.  His  rather,  however,  de- 
serted the  fortunes  of  the  patron  of  his  family, 
and  became  a  secretary  oi  Julius  Osesar.  His 
work  consisted  of  fony-foar  books,  and  was 
^utitleA  Bistaria  PhUippica,et  ToHns  Ji^ndi 
Or^fMi,  a  Terra  SUhs,  it  was  called  Bis- 
ioria  PkUipmca^  because  the  greater  part  re- 
lated to  the  history  of  the  Mac^onian  empire, 
foonded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  But, 
though  this  was  the  principal  subject,  the  author 
contrived,  in  the  form  of  episodes  or  introduc- 
tions, to  connect  with  it  tne  history  of  most 
other  nations,  ttom  the  first  king  of  A^ria  to 
his  own  time.  The  book  itself  has  perished. 
Out  we  possess  an  abridgment  of  it  by  Justin . 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and 
whose  epitome  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
original  work  having  been  neglected  and  lost. 
The  abbreviator  has  selected  the  facts  which 
he  conceived  would  prove  most  interesting,  and 
had  pnssed  over  those  which  he  thought  could 
afford  neither  entertainment  nor  instruction  in 
the  wav  of  example.  He  has  unfortunately 
omitted  a  great  deal  of  topographical  informa- 
tion, which  probably  appeared  to  him  little 
ama<iing  or  useful,  but  which  would  have  been 
of  much  interest  in  modern  times,  on  account 
of  oar  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  ancient 
geography.  Several  dissertations  have  lately 
been  written  concerning  the  sources  whence 
Trogas  Poropeius  derived  the  fiictsof  this  uni- 
versal history.  Its  first  six  books,  which  are 
introductory,  and  relate  to  the  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, and  ancient  Greeks,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  were  in  a  great  measure  compiled 
from  Herodotus,  and  Clesias  the  Cnidian.  The 
four  following  books,  which  contained  the  life 
of  Philip,  were  translated  from  Theopompus  of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  complete  history  of  that 


monarch.  The  account  oftherei|(ii  of  Ataxtik- 
der  has  been  so  much  mutilated  in  the  epitoma 
of  Justin,  that  the  critics  find  it  almost  impooi- 
ble  to  discover  what  authorities  have  been  prin- 
cipally foltowed.  For  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors,  Trogus  chiefly  consulted  Jerome  of 
Cardia,  and  Phvlarchus.  The  six  booln,  from 
the  90th  to  the  36th.  which  comprehended  the 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  against 
the  Achaians  and  Macedonians,  and  in  Syria 
against  Antiochus,  have  been  extracted  from 
PoWbius.  From  a  comparison  of  the  epitome 
of  Justin  with  some  fragments  of  Posidonius  of 
Rhodes,  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  it  appears  that 
he  had  been  the  chief  guide  of  Trogus,  for  the 
histories  of  Mithridates,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
the  Parthians  and  Jews,  which  were  related  in 
the  six  following  books.  The  dicression  con- 
cerning the  Jews  is  full  of  mistakes  and  con- 
fusion. Every  one  is  aware  of  the  erroneous 
noti(ms  entertained  with  regard  to  this  race  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus ;  and  Justin,  at  whatever  period  he  may 
have  lived,  has  been  at  no  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  work  which  be  abridges.  That 
part  of  the  last  two  books  which  relates  the  an- 
cient history  of  Rome,  has  been  copied  from 
Diocles  the  Peparethian,  who  was  also  the 
tainted  authority  to  which  Fabins  Pictor  un- 
fortunately trusted,  and  from  which  have  flow-> 
ed  all  the  fables  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal 
Virein,  the  Wolf,  and  Romulus  and  Remus. 

TrojIni  Loia,  games  instituted  by  £neas, 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  circus  of 
Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  families,  dressed  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with  suitable  arma 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  die  Msx, 
Sylla  exnibited  them  in  his  dictatorship,  and 
under  Augustus  they  were  ottserved  with  un- 
usual pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  fight  on 
horserack,  or  sometimes  on  foot  was  exhibited. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  called  princeptju* 
veiUuHSy  and  was  generally  the  son  of  a  senator, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Virg.  jEn. 
5,  V.  e(Xi.—Suetoi^.  in  Cos.  and  in  Aug.-^PU^ 
inSifU. 

Troilus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
by  Achilles  during  >he  Trojan  war.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  13.— JSforo*.  2,  ed.  9,  v.  le.—Virg.  jBn,  1, 
V.  474. 

Trophonius,  a  celebrated  architect,  son  of 
Enrinus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia.  He 
built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assist- 
ance or  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wiiit  eight  days, 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure.  When  the  days  were  pass- 
ed, Tropnonius  and  his  brother  were  found 
dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pausanias, 
however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
earth:  and  when. afterwards  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  great  drought,  the  Bceotians  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief,  and 
to  seek  him  at  Lebadea,  where  he  gave  oracles 
in  a  cave.  They  discovered  this  cave  by 
means  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told 
them  how  to  eaf«  their  misfortunes.  The  cave 
of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the  most  celebnu 
ted  oracles  of  Greece.  Many  ceremonies  were 
required,  and  the  suppliant  was  obliged  to  make 
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particniar  aaerifices.  to  anoint  his  body  with 
oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  certain  rivers. 
He  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with 
a  cake  of  honey  in  his  hand,  he  was  directed  to 
descend  into  the  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance, 
from  whence  he  returned  backwards,  after  he 
had  receive  an  answer.  He  was  always  pcde 
and  dejected  at  his  return,  and  thence  it  became 

Eroverbial  to  say  of  a  melancholv  man,  that  he 
ad  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  There 
.  were  annually  exhibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea.    Pans.  9,  c.  37,  &c— 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  AT^PiuL—Plin.  iM,  c.  7.— 
jElian.  V,  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Tros,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  kinr  of  Troy, 
who  married  Calirrhoe,  the  daaghter  of  the 
Schamander,  by  whom  he  had  Uus,  Assaracus, 
and  Qanymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja  from 
him,  and  the  country  itself  Troas.  Virg.  3,  G. 
V.  36.— fliwitfr.  M.  90,  v.  219.— ApoUod.  3,  c.  12. 

TrtphiodOkus,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramma- 
rian of  Egypt,  in  the  6ih  century,  who  wrote  a 
poem  in  ^  Dooks  on  the  destruction  of  Trov, 
TtQxa  which  he  excluded  the  a  in  the  first  book, 
the  0  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in  the  third,  &c. 

TuBERO,  d.  JEuus;  a  Roman  consul,  son-in- 
law  to  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he  seettied 
to  glorv.  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  Six- 
teen of  the  Tuberofl,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, lived  in  a  small  house,  and  maintained 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  thejr  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the 
house  of  Tubero,  w&s  a  small  cup,  which  his 
father-in-law  presented  to  him  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  Macedonia. 

TuccA,  Plautids,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Plotius,  order- 
ed l^  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise  the 
.ffineid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncorrected 
on  account  of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet 
Borai.  I,  S(U.b,y.  iO.    Sat.  19,  v.  8i. 

TuLUA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servius  TulUus,  king 
of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband  Aruns, 
and  consented  to  see  Tullius  assassinated  that 
Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the  throne.  It  is 
said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  die  body  of  her  aged  fkther.  whieh  had 
been  thrown,  all  mangled  and  bloody,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  Rome  with  her  husband.    Ovid,  in 

3.  363. II.  Another  daughter  of  Servius 

Tullius,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
was  murdered  by  her  own  husband,  that  he 
might  marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same 
name. 

TuLLiA  Lex,  desenatu,  byM.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.  XT.  C.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  li- 
bera legaiio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should 
hold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  senators 
as  had  a  libera  UgaHo  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  without  any  expense, 
as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 

state. Another,  de  ambitu^  by  the  same,  the 

same  year.    It  forbade  any  person,  two  years 

before  he  canvassed  for  an  ofiSce,  to  exhibit  a 

diow  of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  had  de- 
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volved  npon  him  by  will  Senators  gttOty  of 
the  crime  of  ambilnSj  were  punished  with  the 
aqua  et  igiUs  inUrdictio  for  ten  years,  and  the 
penaltv  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  se- 
vere than  that  of  the  Calpumian.law. 

TuLudLA,  or  TuLUA,  a  daughter  of  Cicero 
by  Terenria.  She  married  Caius  Piso,  and  af- 
terwards Forius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P.  Com. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she  bad 
every  reason  to  be  dissati^ed.  Dolabella  was 
turbulent,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  much 
grief  to  Tttllia  and  her  father.  Tullia  died  in 
childbed,  about  44  years  before  Christ.  Cicero 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasion,  that  some 
have  accused  him  o^an  unnatural  partiality  for 
his  daughter.  According  to  a  ridiculous  stoiy 
which  some  of  the  modems  report,  in  the  age 
of  Pope  Paul  3d„  a  monument  was  discovered 
on  the  Appian  roiad,  with  the  superscription  of 
T\UiolcBflia  mea.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
found  in  it,  which  wais  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  bomin^, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  yean. 
Cic.—PhU.  in  Cic. 

TvLLUs,  I.  ( HostiJius,)  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  nf  a  war- 
like and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  his  expedition  against  the  people  of  Alba, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  de- 
stroyed after  the  famous  battle  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatli.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Latins  and  the  neighbourin|:  states 
with  success,  and  enforced  reverence  for  ma- 
jestjr  among  his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  his 
family  about  640  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  33  years.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  precisely  known.  According  to  ihe 
most  probable  accounts  he  was  murdered  bv 
Ancus  Martins.  Flor.  1 ,  c.  3. — DUmys.  Bal,  3, 
c.  1.— Ftr/r.  jEn.  6,  v.  BU.—Uv.  1,  c  231— 

Plut. II.  Lucius  Volcatius,  stood  in  the  same 

relation  to  Propertius,of  a  patron  and  friend,  as 
Messala  to  Tibullusand  Ovid.  He  was  nephew 
of  that  Lucius  Volcatius  TuUus  who  was  con- 
sul in  the  year  687,  and  who  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  in  his  orations  against  Catiline,  and  his 
letters  to  Atticus.  At  the  commencement  ot 
the  civil  wars,  the  elder  Tullus  espoused  the 
cause  of  Jul  ins  Caesar.  His  nephew,  who  was 
then  a  youth,  followed  the  same  party ;  and 
having  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
adopted  son,  he  became  consul  along  with  Au- 
gustus in  790,  the  year  preceding  the  consulship 
of  Messala  and  the  battle  of  Aclium.  After 
that  victory,  he  was  employed  in  various  for- 
eign expeditions,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  He  possessed, 
however,  a  delightful  villa  in  Italy,  surrounded 
with  woods,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  betwixt  Rome  and  Ostia,  at  which  he 
occasionally  resided,  in  great  splendour  and 
luxury.  If  we  may  believe  a  flattering  poet, 
he  had  never  yielded,  even  in  youth,  to  the 
fascinations  of  love,  but  had  devoted  his  whole 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  countiy.  Tnllus 
lived  to  an  advanced  age^  having  survived  Mae- 
cenas, whom  he  had  long  rivalled  as  a  perron 
of  literature,  and^fter  his  death,  almost  sup- 
plied his  place.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  ns 
the  friend  of  Propertius,  who  has  addressed  to 
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him  many  of  his  elenes,  exprestiiig  deroted 
attachment,  and  coafioing  to  oim  the*story  of 
bis  unfortaoate  loves. 

TuRNOSj  a  king  of  the  Rntnli,  son  of  Daonns 
andVenilia.  He  made  war  against  i£neas,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that 
he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  LaUnos, 
who  had  been  previously  engaged  to  him.  His 
efforts  were  attended  with  no  saccass,  though 
ampported  with  great  coorage  and  a  numerous 
army.  He  was  conquered,  and  at  last  killed  in 
a  single  combat  by  Aneas.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  strength,  virg.  Mn. 
7,  V.  96,  &.c,-^TikuU,  3,  el.  5,  v.  49.— Owd. 
fVut.  4,  T.  8TO.    Ma.  14,  T.  451. 

TuRDLLius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 

Tutu,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  inconti- 
nence. She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  t^ 
carrying  water  trom  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solenm  invocation  to 
the  goddess.    Lw.  20. 

Tvcmus,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in  Bceo- 
tia,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid,  ¥\ut. 
3,  V.  8S3.— iS»ra^.  9.— BwMr.  H.  7,  V.  290. 

Tydbdb.     Vid.  Part  III. 

TnuNNioN,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was 
Theophrastus,  and  he  received  that  of  Tyran- 
nion  irom  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He  was 
taken  by  Lucullus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Morflsna.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  house 
of  bis  friend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected 
a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  To  his  care 
and  in<nistry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 

aervation  of  Aristotle's  works. II.  There 

was  also  one  of  his  disciples  called  Diocles,  who 
bore  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  AAtony.  He  was  bought  by  Dymes,  one 
of  the  emperor's  favourite^  and  afterwards  by 
•  Terentia,  who  gave  him  h is  liberty.  He  wrote 
68  different  volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  another  in  which  Homer's  poems 
were  corrected,  Ac. 

Ttrtjtos,  a  Greek  el^iac  poet,  bom  in  At- 
tica, son  of  Arcbimbrotus.  In  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war  the  Lacedaemonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
genera],  if  they  wished  to  finish  their  expedition 
with  success,  and  they  were  contemptuously 
presented  with  Tyrtseus.  The  poet  animated 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  martial  songs,  just  as 
they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ithome,  and 
inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  that  they 
defeated  the  Messenians.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Lacedaemon,  and  treated 
with  great  attentloiL  Of  the  compositions  of 
Tyrtaeus  nothing  is  extant  but  the  fragments  of 
four  or  five  elegies.  He  flourished  about  684 
B.C.  Judw,  2,  c  5.— £»fa&.  B.—ArisM.  PoUi. 
5,  c.  l.-^Harat.  de  Art,  p.  403.— ^iitfa.  F.  H. 
12,c.50.— Poiif.4,c.6,&c. 


Vacationr  {Uz  di),  was  enacted  concerning 
the  exemption  from  military  service,  and  con- 
tained this  rerj  remarkable  clause,  nisi  hdUm 
GalUam  txoruUinr,  in  which  case  the  priests 


themaelTes  were  not  exempted  from  senriee. 

This  can  intimate  how  apprehensive  the  Ro- 
mans were  of  the  Gauls,  by  whom  their  city  had 
oi^ce  been  taken. 

ViLBNs,  I.  (Flaviu&)  a  son  of  Gratian.  bom 
in  Pannonia.  His  brother  Valentinian  took  him 
as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
him  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  eni- 
pire.  The  bold  measures,  and  the  threats  of  the 
rebel  Procopius.  frightened  the  new  emperor : 
and,  if  his  friends  had  not  intervened,  he  woula 
have  willing]  V  resigned  all  his  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  whicn  his  brother  haa  intrusted  to  his 
care.  By  permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settie 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  en- 
couraged them  to  make  depredations  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  His 
eyes  were  opened  too  late ;  he  attempted  to  re- 
piel  them,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt  A  bloody 
oattJe  was  foufht,  in  which  the  barbarians  ob- 
tained some  aovantage,  and  Valens  was  hurried 
away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the 
affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his  person,  into  a 
lonely  house  which  the  Goths  set  on  fire.  Va- 
lens, unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years,  A.  D.  378.  He  put  to  dfath  all  such  of 
nis  subjects  whose  name  beean  by  TTkeod^  be- 
cause he  had  been  informea,  by  nis  fhvourite 
astrologers,  that  his  crown  woula  devolve  upon 
the  head  of  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.  Valens  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
Qualities  which  distinguish  a  great  and  power- 
tul  monarch.  He  was  illiterate,  and  of^a  dis- 
position naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet, 
thouffh  fond  of  ease,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  officers,  and  preferred  none 
but  such  as  possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  discipline,  a  pattern  of  chastitv  and 
temperance,  and  he  snowed  himself  ajwavs 
reaay  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects, though  he,  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery 
and  malevolent  informations.    Ammian.  Ac, 

II.  Valerius,  a  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  who 

proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Marcian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple in  the  East,  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
He  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  murdered 

by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  261. III.  Fabius,  a 

friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted  emperor 
in  opposition  to  Otho.  He  was  greatly  honour- 
ed by  Vitellius,  Ac. 

VALENTiNiANns  L  s  son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  bis  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self, and  appointed  over  the  East  his  brother  Va- 
lens. He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
bis  military  valour  in  the  victories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  barbarians  in  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  insolence 
of  the  Gluadi  he  punished  with  great  severity. 
While  he  spoke  to  them  in  warmth,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  his  palace  by  bis  attend- 
ants, and  soon  afler  died,  suffering  the  greatest 
agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  of  his  limbs, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  A.  D.  375.  He  was 
then  in  the  56thyear  of  his  age,  and  had  reign- 
ed 19  years.  He  was  naturally  of  an  irascible 
disposition,  and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  ex- 
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imniD^  a  oontonpl  for  those  who  were  his 
equals  in  military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for 
gracefalnesB  or  elegance  of  address.   Ammian, 

Aiwut  six  days  after  the  death  of  Valen- 

tinian,  his  second  son,  Valentiman  the  second, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  thoagh  only  five  years 
old.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Qratian,  A.  D. 
383,  hot  hia  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissension, 
and  the  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  rebels. 
He  WAS  robbed  of  his  throne  b^  Maximtis,  four 
▼ean  tfier  the  death  of  Qrtitian ;  and  in  this 
tielpless  situatioii  he  had  recourse  to  Theodo- 
aius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  East.  He 
was  successfiil  in  his  applicatious:  Mazimus 
was  cononeredby  Theodosius,  and  Valentinian 
entered  Kome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  his 
bene&etor.  He  was  some  time  alter  strangled 
bv  one  of  his  officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called 
Arfoonstea,  in  whom  he  had  placed  too  much 
ooniidence.  Valentinian  reigned  nine  years. 
This  happened  the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  292,  at 
Vienne,  one  of  the  modem  towns  of  France. 
He  has  been  commended  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  the  apptease  which  the  populace  beatowea 
upon  him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary 
lifie  of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodosius,  and  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  the  Romans  might  have 
1  peace  and  security. Valentinian  tl^e 


third,  was  son  of  Constantius  and  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Ghreat,  and  there- 
fore, as  related  to  the  imperial  family,  he  was 
saluted  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  such  in  Rome,  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  493,  about  the  6th  year  Of  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  |;ovemed  by  his  mother  and 
ttkt  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers ;  and 
when  he  came  to  jrears  of  discretion,  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and  in- 
continence. He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age 
and  31st  of  his  reign,  by  Petronius  Maximos, 
to  whose  life  he  had  offered  violence.  The 
vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  conspic- 
uous; every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  bis  health,  and 
character;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kinduess,  he  died  lament- 
ed by  none.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Theodosius. 

Valeria,  L  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  the  re- 
sentment of  Coriolanus.    Plui.  %n  Cor. II. 

A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as  a  hostage  to 
Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  from  the 
enemy's  country  with  Cloelia,and  swam  across 

the  Tiber.     Plvi,  ie   Virt.  MuL III.  A 

daughter  of  Messala,  sister  of  Hortensios,  who 

married  Sylla. IV.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valentinian. V.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Oalerius,  Ac. 

Valrru  Lax,  de  vrovocaHofiB,  by  P.  Vale- 
rius Poplicola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  tr.  C.  243. 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  the 
pe^le,  and  forbade  the  magistrates  to  punish  a 
citizen  for  making  the  appeal.  It  further  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen  to  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  anv  office 
without  the  choice  and  approbatioi^of  the  peo- 
ple. Vol  Max.  4,  c.  h-'Liv.  2,  c  8.— Z>w». 
BdL  4. ^Another,  de  debitoribus,  by  Vale- 
rias Flaocas.  It  required  that  all  creditors 
648 


should  diaehaige  thak  dcbton  cA  reeariti 

fourth  part  of  the  whole  mm. ^Another,  V 

M.  Valerius  Ck>rvinus,  A.  U.  C.  463,  vhid 
confirmed  the  first  Valerian  law,  enacted  hj 

Poplicola. Another  called  also  Boratia,b^ 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horaiius  the  consQls,  A. 
U.  C.  304.  It  revived  the  first  Valeraa  law, 
which  under  the  triumvirate  had  km  ds  force. 

Another,  de  M^gtstratihu,  bv  P.  Valeria 

Poplicola,  sole  consul,  A.  TJ.C.943l  It  created 
two  quaestors  to  take  care  of  the  pnblie  tnasiit, 
which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  is  the  m 
pie  of  Saturn.    PUU,  ia  Ptf.—lAV.  i. 

ValbbiInus,  Publius  Lic|iuu8,  a  ftoDii, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  m  Riista, 
A.  D.  S54.  The  virtues  which  shooe  io  ius 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  whea  beasctod- 
ed  the  throne.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  open- 
tions,  and,  though  acquainted  with  wtr  aod  ik 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  witJi  pn- 
dence,  or  favoured  men  of  true  geaiiis  aDdi» 
rit  He  took  his  son  GalMenus  as  his  cdlcagn 
in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  maievokDce  d 
his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Ohristians  vhoa 
he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He  ako  mde 
war  against  the  Qoths  and  Seythims ;  bnt  ii  ■ 
expedition  which  he  undertook  agamsi  Suor, 
king  of  Persia,  his  arms  were  attended  viiiil 
success.  He  was  conquered  in  MesqpoKaii, 
and  when  he  wished  to  have  a  private  oofifei- 
ence  with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seired  hisp 
son,  and  earned  him  in  triumph  to  his  oM 
where  he  exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  does  a 
his  empire.to  the  ridicule  and  insoiaice  of  te 
subjects.  When  the  Persian  mooareh  DMW 
on  horseback,  Valerian  served  as  a  fixw 
and  the  many  other  insults  which  he  softnj 
excited  indignation  even  among  the  coDrtieisa 
Sapor.  The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  ok 
flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be  tbrowD  omto 
mangled  body,  so  that  he  died  in  thegnat^ 
torments.  His  skin  was  tanned,  and  wisw 
in  red;  and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Bofl*i. 
people  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  ae^ 
the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  w 
71si  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.fiBO,  afterarapi« 
seven  years. 

Valeuus  Pobuus,  I.  a  cel^raled  Raws 
surnamed  Poplicola  for  his  popolaritj.  H(«« 
veiy  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  w 
Tarquias  and  he  was  the  first  that  toot  fi 
oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  rndepeBdeyd 
his  country.  Though  he  had  been  refosed  w 
consulship,  and  had  retired  with  great  d&Sf- 
faction  from  the  direction  of  aftir?,  jetM.^ 
garded  the  public  opinion,  and  when  the  j» 
lousy  of  the  Romans  inveighed  ««»^^ 
towering  appearance  of  his  house,  he  actwjf' 
ledged  the  reproof,  and  in  inakin£  \^,;^ 
showed  his  wki  to  be  on  a  level  with  h»  few»; 
citizens,  and  not  to  erect  what  might  be  «»• 
sidered  as  a  citadel  f<*  the <W««*r J5 
country.  He  was  afterwa^s  «»oniw  « 
the  consulship,  on  the  expulsion  of  CoHjtoJ 
and  he  triumphed  over  the  Etrarfass  after » 
had  gained  the  victory  in  the  betUe  ij  ww» 
Brutus  and  the  sons  of  Tarqnin  had  »^ 
Valerius  died  after  he  had  been  foo'tiffltf  cj 
sul,  and  enjoyed  the  popularity,  siw"^^ 
thanks  ahd  gratitude,  which  people  iwwj 
from  slavenr  and  oppteaaloB  w»^f  P^.  aS 
patrons  and  deliv^iers.   He  wm  w  P^ 
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his  body  VIS  Iraried  at  the  public  ezpcnpf.  Tbe 
Roman  matrons  moumed  his  death  a  whole 
year.  Plvt.  in  vit^.—Flor.  L  c.  9.— Lit?.  3,  c 
8,  dec II.  Corvinas,  a  tribuie  of  the  sol- 
diers under  Camillns.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  by  one  of  the  Seaones  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  on- 
deriook  to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  by  means  of  a  crow  that  assisted  him, 
and  attacked  the  face  of  the  Oav\\  whence 
his  somame  of  C^rvintcj.  Valerius  trinn^^hed 
over  the  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states 
that  made  war  against  Rome,  and  was  six 
times  honoured  with  the  consulship.  He  died 
in  the  lOOih  year  of  his  age,  admired  and  re- 
gretted for  many  private  and  public  virtues. 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13.— JUr.  \  c  27,  Ajt.-^-Pm.  tn 
Mar. — Cic.  in  Cl«£.r-*«^ni.  Antias,  an  excel- 
lent Roman  historian  oAen  quoted,  and  partieu- 
larly  by  livy.— — IV.  Fkiccus,  a  consul  wilh 
Cato,  whose  friendship  be  honourably  shared. 
He  made  war  against  the  Insabres  and  BoH, 

and  killed  10,000  of  the  enemy. V.  Marcus 

Corvinns  Mcssala,  a  Roman  made  consul  with 
Augustus  He  distjn^ished  himself  by  his 
learning  as  well  as  military  virtues.  He  lost 
his  memory  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant 
of  his  own  name.    Sugi^u,  i»  Aug.-^Cie.  in 

Brut. VI.  Soranas,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age 

of  Julius  Caesar,  put  to  death  for  betraying  a 
secret    He  acknowledged  no  god  but  the  soul 

of  the  universe. VIL  Maximus,  a  brother  of 

Poplicola. VIII.  A  Latin  historian,  who 

carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pompey.  He 
dedicated  his  time  to  study,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  most  celebrated  sayings  and 
actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other  illustrious 
persons,  which  is  still  extant,  and  divided  into 
nine  books.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  lived  after  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  from  the  want  of  purity  and  degance 
which  so  conspicuously  appear  in  his  writings, 
unworthy  of  the  correctness  of  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  literatnte.  The  best  editions  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torreoius,  4ta  L.  Bat 

1726,  and  of  Vorslius,  8vo.  Berolin,  1672. 

IX.  Marcus,  a  brother  of  Poplicola,  who  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  Sabines  in  two  battles. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, to  show  their  sense  of  his  great  merit, 
built  him  a  house  on  mount  Palatine  at  the 

public  expense.^ X.  Potitus,  a  general  who 

stirred  up  the  people  and  army  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  Appius  Claudius  in  particular. 
He  was  chosen  eonsnl,  and  cooqnered  tfaeVolsci 
and  .£qui. XI.  Flaccus,  a  Roman,  inti- 
mate with  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  consul 
with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  <Mf  10,600  Gauls 
in  one  battle.  He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and 
prince  of  the  senate,  Ac.— —XII.  A  Latin 
poet  who  flourished  under  Vespa<^an.  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  eight  books  on  the  Argonautic 
expedition^  but  it  remained  uoflnisbed  oo  ac- 
count of  his  premature  death.  The  Anronauts 
were  there  left  on  the  sea  in  their  return  home. 
Some  critics  have  beee  lavi»h  in  their  praises 
upon  Flaocus,  and  have  caUed  him.  the  second 
poet  of  Rome  after  Virgil.  Bis  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  languishing, 
and  his  style  uncouth  and  inelegant  The  best 
•ditioDs  of  Flacoas  tse  those  of  Bnrman,  L. 
PiRTn.-4N 
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^iaticus,  a  celebrated  Bmmb,  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  condemned  bf  the 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  though  innocent,  and  he 
opened  hisveinsand  bled  to  death.  TacU,AMin, 

Valqius,  Rufub,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  TihM,  3,  L 
1,  V.  m.—JBhrai,  i,  Sal,  10,  ▼.  8SL 

Vannids,  a  king  of  the  8nevi,  banished  un- 
der Claudius,  dec.    TuU.  Aa/n. SS^c. ». 

Varu  liBx,  di  CiviUstft  by  O.  Varins  Hy- 
brida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  suspected 
of  having  assisted  or  suppoHed  the  people  of 
Italy  in  their  petition  to  become  free  citizens  of 
Rome.    CicproMU.d6,iinBnU,6&tm,^c 

Varvb,  or  Vabos,  Luous,  was-  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poela  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
had  been  present  in  his  youth  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  had  afterwards  joined  ficxtua 
Pompey  in  Sicily.  Neverth^ess,  he  was  na> 
ironised  fay  Mmrfmnn,  to  whose  Mtiee  he  first 
introducea  Horaee ;  and  he  aceompanied  that 
minister  on  his  cel«i>rated  joainey  to  Bnmdi- 
sium.  Previous,  indeed^  to  the  iqmearanee  of 
the  jEmid,  he  was  considered  as  the  first  epic 
poet  of  Rome,  or  at  least  equal  to  Yalgius.  At 
the  time  when  Virgil  was  chiefiy  known  as  a 
pastoral  poet,  Horace  says  of  him  >^ 


Forte  epQS  aeer, 
Utnenu),  VarUudiuoii^ 

and  he  also  considered  him  as  the  writer  who 
was  most  worthy  to  cel^rate  in  heroic  verse  the 
exploits  of  Agrmpa.  At  a  subse^ent  period, 
when  Virgil  had  Decome  more  distmguisned,  he 
mentions  varius  along  with  him  as  rw^resenta- 
tive  of  the  best  class  of  poets  in  the  Augustan 
age.  His  eminence  as  an  epic  poet,  and  his 
friendship  with  Virgil  procured  nim  the  dia* 
tinction  of  being  appointed  by  Augustus  alon^ 
with  Tucca  to  revise  the  JEneid^  and  bring  it 
before  the  public  Varins  was  the  author  of  a 
panegyric  on  Augustus:  but  it  was  probablv 
some  longer  work  which  procured  bun  such 
celebrity  as  an  epic  poet,  though  it  is  not  known 
what  was  the  name  or  subject  of  this  produc- 
tion. It »  somewhat  remarkaUe,  however,  that 
Cluintilian,  in  his  review  of  the  Latin  poets,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutes,  does  not  men- 
tion Varius  as  an  epic  writer,  and  only  alludes 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  caUed  T^jjh 
esUSf  which  he  says  was  equal  to  any  composi- 
tion of  the  Greek  poets.  B&rai.  4,  sat.  5,  v.  40. 
Varro,  I.  (M.  Terentius,])  a  Roman  consul, 
defeated  at  Cannae  by  Annibal.     Vid.  TVren- 

titu. ^11.  Was  bom  in  the  6S7th  year  of 

Rome,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  sena- 
torial family.  It  is  probable  that  his  youth,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  his  manhood,  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  that  stupendous  knowledge,  which  has  pro- 
oured  to  him  the  appellation  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  Romans,  mnee  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  civil  or  military  hi<ory  of  his  coun- 
try, till  the  year  686,  when  be  was  consul  along 
with  Cassius  Varus.  In  ^  he  served  under 
Pomp^,  in  bis  war  against  the  pirates,  in 
which  he  eommanded  the  Greek  ^ips.  To 
the  fortunes  of  that  chief  he  continued  firmly 
attached,  and  was  appointed  one  (tf  his  lieuten- 
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*  into  m  Spain,  along  wkk  Afranins  and  PeireiiB, 
at  ibe  eommencement  of  the  war  with  Cesar. 
Hispania  Ulterior  was  specially  confided  to  his 
MTOtectioQ,  and  two  legions  were  placed  under 
nia  oDminand.  Afier  ihe  surrender  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Hither  Spain,  Ca»«r  proceeded  in 
person  against  him.  Varro  appears  to  have  | 
oeen  little  qualified  to  cope  with  such  an  adver- . 

.  sarv.  One  of  the  legions  deserted  in  his  own 
Bight,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had 
meant  to  retire,  ha^in^  been  cut  off,  he  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  with  the  other,  in  the  ricin- 
iXf  of  Cordova.  From  that  period  he  despaired 
of  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  or  found,  at 
least,  thai  he  was  not  capable  of  saving  it ;  for 
although,  afier  receiving  his  freedom  from 
Cesar,  he  proceeded  to  Uyrracbium,  to  ^ve 
Pompey  a  detail  of  the  disasters  which  bad  oc- 
cnrred,  he  left  it  almost  immediately  for  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  Italjr  he  withdrew  from  all 
political  concerns,  and  indulged  himsdf  durinfi[ 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjojrment  of 
literary  leisure.  The  onlj  service  he  performed 
for  Cesar,  was  that  or  arran^ng  the  books 
which  the  dictator  had  himself  procured,  or 
which  had  been  acquired  by  those  who  preced- 
ed him  in  the  management  of  pablic  affairs. 
He  hved  during  the  reign  of  Cesar  in  habits 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero;  and  his 
feelings,  as  well  aa  conduct,  at  this  period,  re- 
sembled those  of  his  illustrious  friend,  who,  in 
all  his  letters  to  Varro,  bewails,  with  great 
freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state,  and  proposes 
that  they  should  live  together,  engagea  only  in 
thoee  studies  which  were  formerly  their  amuse- 
ment, but  were  then  their  chief  support.  The 
site  of  Varro*8  villa  was  visited  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  who  says,  that  ii  stood  close  toCasinum, 
now  SL  Chrmano ;  some  trifling  remains  still 
indicate  its  site ;  but  its  memory,  he  adds,  will 
shortly  survive  only  in  the  page  of  the  historian. 
After  the  assassination  of  Cesar,  this  residence, 
along  with  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Varro,  which 
was  inunenae,  was  forcibly  seized  by  Marc 
Antony.  Its  lawless  occupation  by  that  profli- 
gate and  blood-thirsty  triumvir,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  dissolute  expedition  to  Capua, 
i&  introduced  by  Cicera  into  one  of  his  philip- 
ics,  and  forms  a  topic  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  bitter  invective.  Antonv  was  not  a  person 
10  be  satisfied  with  robbing  Varro  of  his  prop- 
erty, At  the  formation  of  the  memorable  tri- 
umvirste,  the  name  of  Varro  appeared  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  among  those  other  friends 
of  Pompev  whom  the  clemency  of  Cesar  had 
spared.  This  illastrious  and  blameless  indi- 
vidual had  now  passed  the  age  of  seventy; 
and  nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  sanguinary  spirit  which  guided  the 
councils  of  the  triumvirs,  than  their  devoting 
to  the  dagger  of  the  hired  assassin  a  man 
equally  venerable  by  hia  years  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  ought  to  have  been  protected, 
if  not  by  his  learned  labours,  at  least  by  his  re- 
tirement, from  such  inhuman  persecution.  But, 
though  doomed  to  death  as  a  (riend  of  law  and 
liberty,  his  firiends  contended  with  each  other 
for  the  dangerous  honour  of  saving  him.  Cale- 
nus  having  obtained  the  preference,  carried  him 
to  his  country-house,  were  Antony  ft«quently 
came,  without  suspecting  that  it  contained  a 
proscribe  inmate.   Here  Varro  remained  con- 


cealed tOl  a  speeiid  edict  was  tssoedftrtlte  en- 
8ul,  Bil.  Phmcus,  tmder  the  triumTinl  sol,  ex- 
cepting him  and  Messala  Corvinus  froo  tbi 
generfi  slaughter.    But  though  Varro  tlm 
passed  in  security  the  hour  of  danger,  he  is 
unable  to  save  his  tibrary ,  which  was  Dtecel  m 
the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  inio  :h« 
bands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.   After  the  bode 
of  Actium,  Varro  resided  in  iniMniilliiT  i: 
Rome  till  his  decease,  which  b^^jpened  in  1?I 
when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  The  tnpa! 
deaths,  however,  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  tiii 
the  loss  of  others  of  his  friends,— the  rain  of  ^) 
country— 4he  ezpnlnon  from  his  riOss-ar. 
the  loss  of  those  literary  treasures  which  he  U: 
stored  up  as  the  solace  of  his  old  ace,  ud  :^ 
want  of  which  would  be  doubly  feh  %  ooeii 
wished  Co  devote  all  his  time  to  8tQdj,-«i£^ 
deep  shade  oret  the  concluding  days  of  this ' 
lastrious  scholar.    His  wealth  was  restored  ^ 
Augustus,  but  his  books  could  net  be  snpp: 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dispersioa  of  ^* 
library,  which  impeded  the  prwecuiirti  of  i» 
studies,  and  prevented  the  compositiao  d  ni 
works  as  required  reference  and  coosnlot^ 
may  have  induced  Varro  to  emplor  iheretDt> 
ing  hours  of  his  life  in  delivering  those  precT 
of  agriculture,  which  had  been  the  rero!:  a 
long  experience,  and  which  needed  only  re^ 
iscence  to  inculcate.    It  was  some  time  tf^ 
the  loss  of  his  books,  and  when  he  had  bo'  • 
reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Varro  coofcvj' 
the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  himself  ic^f? 
in  the  introduction.  The  first  of  the  ihreehwj 
which  this  agriculinral  treatise  cofnpreja*^ 
is  addressed  to  Fnndanius,  and  is  derotei  '•' 
rules  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  whether  f:* 
the  production  of  grain,  pulse,  olives,  or  tibp 
and  the  establishment  necessary  for  a  ^ 
mana^  and  lucrative  farm;  exdadiDgr^. 
consideration  what  is  strictly  the  hosiws  a 
tlie  grazier  and  shepherd,  rather  thin  of  w 
ftirmer.    The  subject  of  agriculttne,  snf|J 
so  called,  having  been  discussed  in  iher< 
book,  Varro  proceeds  in  the  second,  »™"* 
to  Niger  Turranus,  to  treat  of  the  careofjj^ 
and  cattle,  (Z>ff  He  Peattffia).  Thebo»'«-* 
which  he  here  communicates  is  the  renfta 
his  own  observations,  blended  with  the  m^ 
ation  he  had  received  from  the  great  p^ 
of  Epinis,  at  the  time  when  he  comnwdefl - 
Grecian  ships  on  its  const,  in  Pompcp  nj^ 
war  with  the  pirates.    As  in  the  iwffl<[,T 
the  instruction  is  delivered  in  the  shapeof  fi^ 
logue.    This  book  concludes  with  vhanc^^ 
the  most  profitable  part  of  pasturage-w|'» 
and  sheep^hearing.    The  third  book,  iJ^J ' 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  best  ▼nflfl  - 
the  work,  treats  d$  viUUis  pattmiiti,  vs^ 
means  the  provisions,  or  ^^^^j]!^ 
which  a  plain  fanner  may  procure,  in^pflj^ 
of  tillage  or  pasturage,-«s  the  V^Vs 
bum-yard— <he  trouts  in  the  stream,  w  «?? 
his  flirm  is  bounded-«id  the  i«^J^*]l 
may  enclose  m  parks,  or  chance  to  »f«2^ 
of  recreation.  If  others  of  tb««^^^' ^ 
ters  have  been  more  minote  with  regani » 
constmcrion  of  the  vflla  itself,  it  fe  to  \^^ 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  what  ngatt  « JJ^. 
received  concerning:  its  ■Pf*'*^j?f*t»rf  f> 
rens,  aviaries,  and  fish-ponds.  J"*  Tjl  n 
Lingma  Lal^  though  it  has****"" 
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feieoiii{d0le,  is  by  much  the  mosr  entire  of  Var- 
re's  writings,  except  the  Treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture, b  is  on  accoont  of  this  philological  pro- 
duction, that  Aulas  Gellius  ranks  him  anions 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  and 
important  class  in  the  history  of  Latin  litera- 
ture. They  were  called  gramMoHci  by  the 
Romans— a  word  which  wouM  be  belter  ren- 
dered phik>logers  than  grammarians.  We  find 
in  the  work  De  lAnfua  Latina,  which  was 
written  during  die  wmter  preceding  Caesar's 
death,  the  same  methodical  arrangement  that 
marks  the  treatise  De  jRtRusUea,  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  Idbri  De  SUniliinidine  Verb^- 
rum,  and  those  De  XJULiUUe  Sermonis^  cited  by 
Priocian  and  Oharisius  as  philologiod  works 
of  Varro,  were  parts  of  lus  great  production, 
De  Lii^ua  Latma,  or  separate  compositions. 
There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  howerer,  De 
Sermone  Latino,  addressed  to  Maroellus.  of 
which  a  rerj  few  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Aulus  GelUu&  The  crUiaU  works  of  diis 
universal  scholar,  were  entitled,  De  PrepruUUe 
Seripiofmin^^De  PoetU^De  Poemaiig-^Thea^ 
ireaUSf  sive  de  AcUonibus  Seenicis — De  Scenids 
OrigiiUbus^De  PUnOiaUs  ComadUs^De  Plaitr- 
Hnis  Q^a^iwmbut—De  ComposiUoneScUiraiitm 
— Rhdoricomm  Idbri.  These  works  are  prais- 
ed or  mentioned  by  Qellios,  Nonius  Marcellus, 
mnd  Diomedes ;  but  ahntet  nothing  is  known 
of  their  contents.  Somewhat  more  may  be 
^thered  concerning  Varro's  mytkological  or 
theMogieal  works,  as  they  were  much  studied, 
and  very  frrauently  cited  by  the  early  fathers, 
particularly  »tl  Augustine  and  Lactantios.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  treatise  Z>?  CuUu  Deontm, 
noticed  by  St  Augustine  in  his  seventh  book, 
Dti  Civitaie  Dei,  where  he  says  that  Varro  con- 
siders God  to  be  not  only  the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  the  worid  itself.  In  this  work  he. also  treat- 
ed of  the  origin  of  hydromancy,  and  other 
superstitious  divinations.  Sixteen  books  of  the 
treatise  De  Rer%iM  Humanamm  el  Divinatwn 
Anti^iiaiihuSf  addressed  to  Julius  Caesar,  as 
Ponlifex  Maximus,  related  to  theological,  or 
at  least  what  we  might  call  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects. This  work^  which  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  reputation 
of  Varro,  was  extant  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  Varro  as  a  man 
of  all  the  Romans  most  versed  in  history.  The 
Mstorical  and  political  works  are  the  Aumales 
Libri— Belli  Punici  Secwtdi  Liber— De  Ini- 
His  Urbis  Romatut^De  OenU  PopuU  Homa^ 
ni — Libri  de  FltmUiis  jyofanis,  which  last 
treated  of  the  fhmilies  that  followed  Aenas  into 
Italy.  With  this  class  we  may  rank  the  Beb- 
domadum,  sive  de  bnaginibus  Libri,  containing 
the  panegyrics  of  TtX)  illustrious  men.  There 
was  a  picture  of  each,  with  a  legend  or  verse 
under  it.  like  those  in  the  children's  histories 
of  the  kinrt  of  England.  That  annexed  to  the 
portrait  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  up- 
wards of  300  brazen  statues  erected  to  him  by 
Che  Athenians,  is  still  preserved:-^ 

"  Bie  Demetrius  aneis  tei  apUtsest 
QluU  luees  kabei  ofiviftus  absohdus/* 

There  were  seven  pictures  and  panegyrics  in 
each  hook,  ^ence  the  whole  work  has  been 
called  Hebdomades.    Varro  has  adopted  the 


superstitious  notions  of  the  andents  ooncei^uag 
particular  numbers,  and  the  number  seven 
seems  speically  to  have  commanded  his  vene- 
ration-. There  were  in  the  world  seven  won- 
ders—there were  seven  wise  men  among  the 
Greeks— there  were  seven  chariots  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games— and  seven  chiefs  were  choaen 
to  make  war  on  Thebes :  all  which  he  sums  cqp 
with  remarking,  that  he  himself  had  then  en- 
tered his  twelllh  period  of  seven  year^  on 
which  day  he  had  written  seventy  times  seven 
books,  many  of  which,  in  cooaeqoence  of  hia 
proscription,  had  been  lost  in  the  plunder  <^ 
his  libnuy.  The  treatise  entitled  Sisetma,  Hve 
de  Historia,  was  a  tract  on  the  composition  of 
history,  inscribed  to  Sisenna,  the  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  accotmt  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla.  It  contain^,  it  is  said, 
many  excellent  precepts  with  r»Md  to  the  ap- 
propriate style  of  history,  and  the  aocuraia 
mvestigatibn  of  facts.  But  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  Varro  to  history  was  his  attempt  to 
fix  the  chrenology  of  the  world.  Censormus 
informs  os  that  he  was  the  first  who  regulated 
chronology  by  eclipses.  The  phihufpkical 
writings  of  Varro  are  not  numerous ;  but  his 
chief  work  erf*  that  description,  entitled  De  Phi' 
losoMa  Liber ^  appears  to  have  been  very  oom- 
prenensive.  St  Augustine  informs  us  that 
Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various  sects  of 
philosophers,  of  which  he  enumerated  upwards 
of  S80.  The  sect  of  the  old  academy  was  that 
which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  be 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  class  Varro*s  Nm)em-' 
libri  Di£ifliimrum  should  be  ranked,  as  it 
probably  comprehended  instructive  lessons  in 
the  whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences.  One  of 
the  chapters,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  on 
the  sub)ect  of  architecture.  Varro  derived 
much  notoriety  Arom  Yii^saUrical  compositions. 
His  TYicareums  or  Tncipitina,  was  a  satiric 
history  of  the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassns.  Mueh  pleasantry  and  sarcasm 
were  also  Interspersed  in  his  books  entitled 
Logistorici ;  but  his  most  celebrated  production 
in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he  nimself  en- 
titled Menippean,  It  was  so  called  from  the 
c^icMenif^usofGadare,  a  city  in  Syria,  who, 
like  his  countryman  Meleager,  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  himself  jocularly  on  the  most 
grave  and  important  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Symposium,  in  the  manner  of  Xe- 
nophon.  His  writings  were  interspersed  with 
verses,  parodied  fVom  Homer  ana  the  tragic 
poets,  or  ludicrously  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
ouriesque.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  he 
wrote  any  professed  satire.  Be»des  the  works 
of  Varro  abovementioned,  there  is  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  sentences  or  maxims  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  it  is  not 
known  in  what  part  of  his  numerous  writings 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Berth  ius 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age,  and  printed  them  in  hu  Adver- 
saria.  Schneider  afterwards  discovered,  in  the 
Speculum  JHst&riaU  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  much  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  which  he  has  insert- 
ed in  his  edition  of  the  Seriptores  rei  Jhtstica. 
They  consist  of  moral  maxims  in  the  style  of 
those  preserved  from  the  Bfimes  of  Publius  Sf» 
661- 
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^0%  nd  had  doobOev  htut  etOM  i 
flroB  tbt  worki  of  Varro,  at  a  time  when  the 
MUMDM  gaidtn  of  taste  aad  learning,  which 
he  plaAiea,  had  not  jrct  been  laid  waste  by  the 
hand  of  time,  or  the  spoiler.  Tbe  best  eaition 
of  Varro  is  that  of  Donlrac.  8ra  1619.  Cic.  in 
J«a^  *e.-^QiitiiM.— ^IIl.  Atiacinns,  a  natire 
OfQanl  in  the  age  of  J.  Cssar.  He  translated 
into  Latin  rcrse  the  Argonantica  of  Apoilonins 
Rhodios,  with  great  corredneas  and  degance. 
He  aim  wrote  a  poem  entitled  de  Bdh  Stoiui- 
iii^,  besides  epigrams  and  elegies.  Some  frag* 
itoenm  of  his  poetry  are  still  extant.  Be  failed 
hi  his  attempt  to  write  satire,  iforal.  1,  aaL  10, 
T.  4B.-^Ovid.  Aan.  1,  t.  lb.^Q^iiUiL  10,  c  1. 

Varos,  Qmirnuus,  I.  a  Roman  proconsal, 
descended  ftom  an  iUoatrioiis  family.  He  was 
appointed  gOTenior  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany. 
He  was  sorpriaed  bjr  the  enemy,  under  Armi- 
nios,  fi  crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  bis 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10, 
And  his  ex^nple  was  followed  by  some  of  hts 
officers.  His  head  warafterwaros  sent  to  Au- 
gustas at  Rome  by  one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
as  also  his  body;  and  so  areat  was  the  influ- 
ence of  his  defeat  ttpon  the  emperor,  that  he 
tiotttinned  Ibr  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often 
etclaiming,  *'  O  Farw,  reMUpre  ute  my  lej^i4msy 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  arere  found  six  years  after 
hv  Germanicus,  and  buried  ifith  great  pomp. 
His  atarice  was  oonspicooos;  he  went  poor  to 
Syria,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  riches, 
jfcnrt.  1,  od.  ^.^Pniere.  9,  c.  117.— jFttfr.  4, 

t.  la— Kir^.  BeL  6. II.  A  son  of  Varus, 

who  married  a  d^urhter  of  Qermanicus.  7H- 
tU.  Ann.  4,  c.  6.— 'III.  The  father  and  grand- 
flither  of  Varus,  who  ^ps  killed  in  Germaoy, 
slew  them^rn  with  their  own  swords,  the 
one  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  other 
in  tbe  plains  of  Pharshlia.-^— IV.  Cluintinius, 
k  frienci  of  Horace  and  other  great  men  in  the 
Augvrtaaagv.  He  wasagoodjodgeofpoetry, 
and  a  great  critit^  as  Horace,  Art.  P.  49B.  seenn 
to  insinimte.  The  poet  has  addressed  the  16th 
ode  of  his  first  book  to  him,  and  in  the  9ith  he 
monlrns  palhetVRally  his  death.  Some  suppose 
this  Vakus  to  be  the  person  killed  in  Germany, 
while  othets  beliere  him  to  be  a  man  who  de- 
vrHkA  his  tioR  more  to  the  muses  than  to  war. 
Vid.  Wsniw.i-— V.  Lucius,  an  Epicurean  phi* 
loaopher,  inmate  wiCh  J.  OiBsar.  Some  sup- 
)Mi9ethat  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil  insicribed  his 
sixth  eclogue.  He  is  commended  by  Qtnntil. 
S,  c.  S,  78.— VI.  Alftrenus,  a  Roman,  who, 
though  originaHT  h  shoemaker^  became  consul, 
and  distingnished  himself  by  his  abilities  as  an 
orator.  He  wUs  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
an  honour  granted  to  few,  and  only  to  persons 
of  merft.    Ame.  1,  sat  3. 

Viitninos,  L  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
ottcfe  distihgnished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  hated  tte  p^afite  of  Ronw  ibr  their  gteat 
yiees  and  eorm^ion^  whence  excessive  hatred 
became  pioTeHnsl  in  the  words  VmHmiamm 
OdMMi.  OsAOI.  14,  ▼.  di*--^II.  Ashoemaker, 
lidiCuAd  for  hisdeformifieii  and  the  oddity  of 
%is<HmfaAer.  He  was  ohe  of  Nero's  favourites, 
airil  he  'w&tpmKd  IM  rtet  tif  the  covtierB  to 


flattery,  and  in  die  commwrifla  of  erenr  inpwrt 
deed.  Large  cups,  of^io  value,  are  called  Fifi' 
niani  from  him,  because  he  used  one  which  w« 
both  ill-shaped  and  uncouth.  VacU.  iss.  13, 
c.  34.— jKV.-^jMhft  14,  ep.  9& 

Vanius  PoLUo.     Vid,  Potiio. 

VcaBTios.  a  Latin  writer,  who  flouriBhedB. 
C.386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  if  ft 
MUitari,  together  with  Modcstos,  is  thit  a 
Paris,  4to.  1607. 

VxLLADa,  1.  (PATBaciru7B,)  a  Boman  iostO' 
nan,  descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  mititarj  iribaM 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years  flemd 
under  Tiberius  in  the  various expedUioDsvhkft 
be  undertook  in  GkiQl  and  Germany.  Vellcios 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  histoxy  of  Greece  ud 
of  Rome^  aod  uf  other  nations  of  the  mos  re 
mote  antiquity  j  hut  of  this  authentic  composi- 
tion there  remain  only  fragments  of  the  histoi; 
of  Qreece  and  Rome  from  the  conqacst  of  Per- 
seus, by  Paulas,  to  the  17th  year  of  the  nisi 
of  Tiberius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a  jodicjooi 
account  of  celebrated  men  and  illnstnoiisciiic; 
the  historian  is  happy  in  his  deschptioos  aid 
accurate  in  his  dates ;  hispicmres  areiiiie,iMi 
his  narrative  lively  and  interesting.  Tbevhoir 
is  candid  and  impartial  till  the  rei^  of  theCa- 
sars,  when  the  writer  began  to  be  influencfdtT 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  power  of  to 
favourites.  Patereulus  is  deserredlr  censored 
for  his  invectives  against  Cicero  sod  Ponp^ 
and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius  aod 
the  unfortunate  Sejanus.  Borne  8app<>*.'{iJ 
he  waN  involved  in  tbe  ruin  of  this  dtsappoiDiu 
courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pattcraaf 
virtue  and  morality.  The  best  editions  of  n- 
tercalns  are  those  of  Ruhnkenios,  Sta  9t* 
L.  Bat  1T79;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  ISmo.  1m-; 
and  of  Barman,  8vd.  L.  Bat  1719—* 
Cains,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian  of  tui 
name,  was  on?  of  the  friends  of  Lina.  Be 
killed  himself  when  old  and  uneMe  to  aca» 
panv  Livia  in  her  flight 

Venbti.    Vid.  Part  L 

Vaininros,  Bassos,  a  native  of  Picena* 
bom  of  an  obscure  Aitaily.  When  Ascnwj 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  trinapw 
chariot  of  Pompeiifi  Straho^  hanging  oo  bt 
mother's  breast  A  bold,  aspiring  9f^\w^ 
by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Cesar,  rii*^ 
him  ftom  the  mean  occupation  ofa  cbunji 
and  muleteer  to  dignit j  in  the  state.  Bed^ 
played  valour  In  the  Roman  armies,  and  P»^ 
ually  arose  to  the  offices  of  tribune,  pTBBtor.hi^ 
priest,  and  consul.  He  made  war  a^  » 
Parthians,  and  conquered  them  in  three  fT(^ 
battles,  B.C.  39.  He  was  the  first  Roman  c^ 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  Pw^^^V? 
died  greatly  lamented  by  the  all  Roman  peg 
and  was  buried  at  the  publtd  expense.  /* 
i«  Antete.— ^Au^.  7,  V.  199.  ,  ^^^ 

VaaAMTOB,  a  governor  of  Britain  «»fjf  ^T 
He  succeeded  Didius  Oallus.  7h^  IM* 

VaacmofcTftaix,  a  chief  of  ih«  (h^. !"  *; 
lime  of  Caes^.  He  was  coaqoered  m  W" 
triumph,  Ac.  Ouar,  BeO.  G.  7.  c  4.-/»^- 
3,  c.  10.  -.^ 

Vbroinios,  one  of  die  offifcera  «  ™*  {^ 
troops  in  Oermany,  who  refused  aw  afljjj 
Dow^  irhich  hisholdiewoftfedtohua  ^ 
1^  laSar.  <w  uL 
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Vbuum^  O.  a  Roman,  who  gorerned  the 
province  of  Siciljr  as  prauor.  The  ororession 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in  of- 
fice, 80  offended  the  Sicilians,  thai  tbey  brought 
«n  accusation  against  him  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those  celebrated  ora- 
tions which  are  still  extant  Verres  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensins,  but  as  he  despaired  of  the 
success  of  his  defence,  he  left  Rome  without 
waiting  for  his  sentence,  and  lived  in  great  afflu- 
ence in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir, about  96  years  after  his  voliinrary  exile 
fh>m  the  capital  Cic  in  Ver.-^PUn.  Si4,  c.  3. 
LaclatU.  2,  c  4. 

Ycamus  Flaocob,  a  fkvedman  and  gram- 
marian, famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grandchildren  of 
Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings.    Gell.  4,  c.  b.^Buet.  in  Oram. 

YBBaius  Flaocos,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  O.  4, 
whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier 
and  Clerk's  notes,  4to.  Amst.  1G99. 

Yerulanus,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbolo,  who 
drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c.  T\icU. 
Ann,  14,  c.  96. 

Yerub,  I.  (Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus,)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  JElius  and  Domitia 
Lucilla.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
age,  by  M.  Aurelins,  at  the  reouest  of  Adrian, 
and  he  married  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  his 
adapted  flither,  who  also  took  him  as  his  col- 
iea^e  on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  An- 
rehus  to  oppose  the  barbarians  in  the  East.  His 
arms  were  attended  with  success,  and  he  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Parthians.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  a  triumoh  at  his  return  home,  and 
soon  after  he  marcned  with  his  imperial  col- 
league a^ntf  the  Marcomanni  in  Germany. 
He  died  m  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  or  eight  years 
and  some  months.  His  body  was  brought  back 
to  Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurdius  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Yerns  has  been  greatly 
censured  for  his  denancheries.  At  one  enter- 
tainment alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than 
12  guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sestersces,  or  about  32,900{.  sterling. 
In  his  Parthian  expedition  Yerns  did  not  check 
his  vicious  prc^nsitiesj  for  four  years  he  left 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he  re- 
tired to  the  vohiptuotts  retreats  of  Daphne,  and 
the  luxurious  banouets  of  Antioch.  His  rond- 
ntes  for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  recorded. 
The  animal  had  It  statue  of  gcM,  and  when 
dead,  the  emperor  toexpresH  his  sorrow,  raised 
him  a  magnificent  monument  on  mount  Yati- 
can.— II.  L.  Anneeus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 

Aurelias,  who  died  in  Palestine. III.  The 

ftuher  of  the  emperor  Yerus.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like  his  son,  he 
disgraced  himself  by  his  debaudieries  aift  ex< 
traVBgance.    He  died  before  Adrian. 

YispAsiARua,  (Titus  Flavios,)  a  Roman  em- 
peror, de5icended  from  an  ohscure  family  at 
Reate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
as  a  vewafd  for  his  private  merit  and  his  public 
aerviees.  He  aceompaaied  Nero  iaio  Greece, 
tmt  he  oflended  the  prinee  by  fiilling  asleep 
while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical  conpoai- 
This  litimutiij  WB«ifwBht<f  Iheem- 


pefor  did  not  prevent  Yespasian  firombeiogaent 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews.  Hisoptrt* 
tions  were  crowned  wiih  success ;  many  oi  the 
cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and  Yeqpasiaa 
began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  was^how* 
ever,  achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Titus, 
and  the  death  of  Yitellius  and  the  affection  oi 
his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro* 
claimed  emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice  of 
the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  of  the 
empire ;  but  Yespasian  did  not  betray  any  signs 
of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected  an  ex* 
altation,  and  though  once  employed  in  the  mean 
office  of  a  horse  doctor,  he  behaved^  whea  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  with  ail  the 
dignity  which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus. 
In  the  banning  of  his  reign  Yeq)asian  aitempu 
ed  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  6e 
repaired  the  public  buildings,  embellished  the 
city,  and  made  the  great  roads  more  spacious 
and  convenient.  After  he  had  reigned' with 
great  popularity  for  10  years.  Yespasian  died, 
A..  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  bis  age.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  owti  son  on  th^  throDe.  Yespasian  has  been 
admired  for  his  great  virtues.  When  the  king  of 
Parthia  addressed  him  with  the  superscription  of 
Arsaces,  king  of  kings^  to  Flavius  Vetpanamu, 
the  emperor,  no  way  dissatisfied,  answered  him 
again  m  his  own  words,  JF^vius  Vespasiiu&utf 
to  Arsaees,  king  of  kings.  To  men  of  learning 
and  merit  Yespasian  was  very  liberal ;  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  annually  ex- 
poaded  to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.    Sueton,  vn  vita . — T^adt.  IHsL  4. 

Yestalss,  priestesses  amonsr  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  vea- 
tals.  jfineas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numanrst  appointed  four,  to  which 
Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen 
by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  highpriest  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  vir|ins,  they 
were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  thai 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  iipon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  pnest- 
esses.  Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  were 
permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but  it  was  re- 

3uired  that  they  should  be  without  blemish  or 
eformity.  For  thirty  years  they  were  to  re* 
main  in  the  greatest  continence ;  the  ten  first 
years  were  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the 
order,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis- 
charging them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years  wera 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or,  if  they 
still  preferred  celibacy,  tbey  waited  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vestais.  The  employment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of 
Yesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened, it  was  deemed  the  proffnostic  of  great 
calamities  to  the  state.  In  snc£  a  case  all  was 
constemMbn  at  Rome,  and  the  fire  was  again 
kindled  ly  glasses  with  the  rays  ci  the  sun. 
Another  equaHy  particular  chaj;ge  of  the  'vestals 
was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on  which  depended 
the  reiy  existence  of  Rome,  which,  aocoDdiag 
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to  8om^  was  the  palladiam  of  Trof.    The 

Sivileges  of  the  reMals  were  great,  they  had 
e  most  honourable  seats  at  pablic  games  and 
festivals,  a  licior  with  the  fasces  always  pre- 
ceded them  when  they  walked  in  pnblic,  they 
were  carried  in  chariots  when  they  pleased,  and 
they  had  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals 
when  led  to  execation  if  they  declared  that  their 
meeting  was  accidental.  Their  declantions  in 
trials  were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  chosen  as  arbitexs  in  causes  of 
moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills;  and  so 
great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  the  con- 
suls themselves  made  way  tor  them, .and  bowed 
their  fasces  when  they  passed  before  them.  To 
insult  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  whoever 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity  was  beaten  to 
death  with  sconrses.  If  any  of  them  died  while 
in  office,  their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls 
of  the  eity,  an  honour  granted  to  few.  Such  of 
the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a 
hole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped 
of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through 
hunger.  For  the  space  of  one  thousand  years, 
during  which  the  order  continued  estabushed, 
ttom  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  eighteen  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The 
vestals  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar;  they  wore  a  white 
▼est  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  surplice 
called  lifUeuM  superum^  above  which  was  a 
great  purple  mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground, 
and  which  was  tucked  up  when  they  offered 
sacrifices.  They  had  a  close  covering  on  their 
head,  called  insula^  Crom  which  hung  ribands, 
or  vttta.  Their  manner  of  living  was  sump- 
tuous, as  they  were  maintained  at  the  {Jublic 
expense.  Liv.  2,  Ac— PZirf.  in  Num.  &c.- 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  l.—CU.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  30. 
Fior.  l.-^Propert.  4,  el.  U.—'I\teU,  4,  c  10. 

YbstAlia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets 
were  then  prepared  before  the  houses,  and  meat 
was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered  to  the  gods, 
millstones  were  decked  with  garlands,  and 
the  asses  that  turned  them  were  led  round  the 
city  covered  with  imrlands.  The  ladies  walked 
in  the  procession  barefooted,  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter 
sumamed  Pistor.    Ovid.  f^ul.  6,  v.  305. 

Vettius,  (Sp.)  I.  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus  till  the 
election  of  another  king.  He  nominated  Nu- 
ma, and  resigned  his  office.    Plut.  in  Num. 

II.  Calo,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies 

in  the  Marsian  war.    He  defeated  the  Romans, 

and  was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. III. 

A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tumult 
amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  ^m  king. 
He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon 
which  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 

VsTthiu,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  She  was 
solicited  by  all  the  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her 
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son  with  her  dangfater-in-law,  and  entratUa 
not  to  make  war  against  his  country.  She  loi 
and  prevailed  over  Coriofamus,  ana  for  her  ser- 
vices to  the  state,  the  Roman  senate  o&red  to 
reward  her  as  she  pleased.  She  onlv  isked  to 
raise  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  female  fonaDe, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  root  where  she  lad 

?acified  her  son.    Idv,  8,  c  to.—DitmfL  Bi 
,&c 

ViroRioa,  Vid.  Mamuritu.  a  consul  defetfd 
by  the  Samnites,  and  obliged  to  pass  under  ik 
yoke  with  great  ignominy. 

Vntra,  L.  a  Roman,  who  proposed  to  opai 
communication  between  the  MeoiterTaneaB  id 
the  German  ocean,  by  means  of  a  eanil.  fit 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. 

VoiuB,  a  Roman  who  reinsed  to  pajr  any  t- 
tention  to  Cicero  when  hanished,  thciigh  heU 
received  from  him  the  most  nnbomided  6* 
vours. 

VicToa,  ScxT.  AuRBLnn,  a  writer  ia  the  ap 
of  Constantitts.  He  gave  the  world  a  oodck 
history  of  the  Roman  emperon,  fhm  thei^t^ 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D.  3G0l  Ht 
also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roawn  hi^sj 
before  the  age  of  Julius  Ctesar,  which  is  oor 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  different  aothon  to  C. 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Ae.  Vk- 
tor  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emjperois,ti^ 
honourra  witn  the  consulship.  The  betf  ei- 
tions  of  Victor  are  that  of  Pitiscas,  8to  Off. 
1696,  and  that  of  Artuzenius,  4to.  AmsL  131 

ViCTORiNA,  a  celebrated  matron  who  phad 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  aroiies,  tad 
made  war  against  the  emperor  GallieDos.  Bff 
son  Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  the  sise 
name,  were  declared  emperors ;  but  wheoik<l 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  vitkik 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  favoariies  M 
Tetricus.  She  was  some  time  after  poisaei 
A.  D.  969,  and,  according  to  some,  by  TeM 
himself. 

Victorinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  flj 
posed  a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  deatbofv 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Blacc8bees,0a 
distinguished  himself  more  l^  the  active  ^ 
he  to(%  in  his  writings  against  the  ArisK 

VrLUA  Lex,  afimaUs  or  aimariaj  br  L  fu- 
lius  the  tribune,  A.  17.  C.  574,  de6iKdv 
proper  age  reouired  fi)r  exercising  the  oficcfj 
a  magistrate,  96  yeais  for  the  quiestorAip,  * 
or  98  for  the  edileship  or  tribuneship,forv 
office  of  pretor  90,  and  for  that  of  coosal » 
Liv.  11,  c.  44. 

ViNCBNTnia,  one  of  the  Chnstian  ftt^>«J:  *: 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  ly  B* 
2ius^  Paris,  1669. 

ViNDEx  Juuus,  a  governor  of  Gaol,  ww* 
volted  against  Nero,  and  determined tod«i«' 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranoy.  He  ^ 
followed  by  a  numerous  army,  but  at  WJ^ 
feaied  by  one  of  the  emperor's  gencrris.  WW 
he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  Hud  "^ 
hands  upon  himself,  68.  A.  D.  SM^n-n  0* 
— TTao*.  fliU*.  I,c51.— Pl»».9,epl9-    ^ 

Vmuicius,  a  slave,  who  discovered  the  c* 
spiracy  which  some  of  the  most  ■<*!*  ^ 
Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  r»tore  Tyff 
to  bis  throne.  He  was  amply  rewaried.'B' 
made  a  citizen  of  Rome.    Lw.  9;  c.  5.— A* 

Vomna,  Aaalla^a  aer?«itof H<»ntfi<o«^ 
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«p.  13 18  addressed  as  injmictioiis  how  to  deliver 
to  Ansfiutas  some  poems  from  his  master. 

YipSANiA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agiippa,  mother 
of  Drnsus.  She  was  the  only  one  of  Agrippa's 
daugniers  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private  man,  and 
iwhen  she  had  been  repudiated,  she  married 
Asinins  Gallos.  TacU.  A.  L  c.  12, 1.  3,  c.  19.. 

YiRGiLius  Maro,  Pdbl.  There  exist  but  few 
authentic  maieriaJs  from  which  we  can  col- 
lect any  circumstances  concerning  the  life  of 
this  poet.  We  possess  only  some  scattered  re- 
marks of  ancient  commentators  or  gramma- 
rians, and  a  Life  by  Donatus,  of  verv  dubious 
anthoritv.  It  appears  that  YirgiPs  fainer  was  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  meanest  employ- 
ments. According  to  some  authorities,  he  was 
a  potter  or  brick-maker ;  and  according  to 
others,  tbe  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant, 
called  Magus  or  Maius.  He  so  ingratiated  him- 
self, however,  with  his  master,  that  he  received 
bis  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  a  farm,  which  his 
father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua.  Our  poet  was  the  ofi^ring  of  these 
humble  parents ;  and  was  bom  m  the  year  of 
Rome  684,  at  the  village  of  Andes  (now  Pietola), 
which  lies  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Man- 
tua. The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the 
origin  of  celebrated  nations,  has  been  frequently 
surrounded  with  the  marvellGOS.  Hence,  the 
dream  of  his  mother  Maia,  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the  pro- 
digy of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the 
lips  of  the  infant  The  studies  of  Yir^^il  com- 
menced at  Oremona,  where  he  remamed  till 
he  assumed  the  toga  virilis;  and  to  this  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  pretend  to  show  a 
house,  in  the  street  of  Sl  Bartholomew,  in 
which  Yirgil  resided  when  a  youth.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  Naples,  where  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  multifarious  learning  which 
shines  so  conspicuousl3r  in  the  JEneid,  and 
which  he  employed  with  such  judgment,  as 
richly  to  merit  the  eulogy  of  Macrobiua— 
"  Yirgilius  ^em  nullius  unquam  discipline 
error  involvit.''  During  his  residence  in  this 
cit^,  he  perused  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
writers,  beinginstructed  in  their  language  and 
literature  by  Parthenius  Nicenus,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  amatory  tales, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Gallus, 
in  order  to  fiimish  him  with  materials  for  ele- 
gies and  other  poems.  Yirgil  likewise  carefully 
read  theOreek  historians,  particularly  Thucy- 
dides,  and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy  under  Sjro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
that  sect.  But  medicine  and  mathematics  were 
the  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted ; 
and  to  this  early  tincture  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge may,  perhaps,  in  some  d^ee,be  ascribed 
his  ideas  or  luminous  order  and  masterly  ar- 
rangement, and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as 
well  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all 
his  writings  are  distinguished.  The  battle  of 
Modena  was  fought  in  711,  and  the  triumvi- 
rate, having  been  shortly  afterwards  formed, 
Yedius  Poilio  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  of  Yirgil  lay.  PoUiOjWhowasanoted 


eztor^ner,  levied  enormous  contributions  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  intrusted  to  his 
care ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  the  pecu- 
niary supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  ancient  colo- 
nists from  their  lands^  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  place.  He  was  fond,  however,  of  po- 
etry, and  was  a  generous  protector  of  literary 
men.  The  rising  genius  of  Yirgil  had  now 
begun  to  manifest  itself.  His  poetic  talents, 
and  amiable  manners,  recommended  him  toihe 
favour  of  PoUio ;  and  so  long  as  that  chief  con- 
tinued in  tbe  command  of  the  Mantuan  district, 
he  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protect- 
ed in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property. 
But  the  trap^illity  which  he  enjoyed  under  the 
protection  ofPollio  was  of  short  duration.  Pre- 
viously to  the  batile  of  Philippi,  the  triumvirs 
had  promised  to  Jheir  soldiers  tbe  land  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused  the  cause 
of  Bruius.  and  thus  peculiarly  mcurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victorious  paity.  But  as  its  cer- 
ritory  was  not  found  adequate  to  contain  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  thetriumvir8,amongst  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  wasisupplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in 
which  die  farm  of  Yirgil  lay.  PoUio,  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Antony,  and  supporting  the 
party  of  his  brother  and  Fulvia,  who  unsuc- 
cessfully opposed  the  division  of  the  lands,  had 
it'  probably  no  longer  in  his  power  to  protect 
Yirgil  from  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery.  He 
was  dispossessed  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar violence,  and  which  even  threatened  danger 
to  his  personal  safe^ ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  centu- 
rion Arrius,  by  swimming  the  Mincius.  He 
had  tbe  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the 
lavour  of  Alphenus.  Yams,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  and  who  now  either  succeeded 
Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district,  or  was 
appointed  by  Au^stus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.    Under  his 

Erotection  Yirgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
e  was  favourably  received  not  only  by  Maece- 
nas, but  Augustus  himself,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the 
commencement  of  the  jeas  714 ;  and  during  the 
course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue 
entitled  TUyruSj  in  which  he  introduces  two 
shei^erds,  one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction 
of  the  times,  and  complains  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  soldiery,  while  the  other  rejoices  for  the 
recovery  of  his  fiurm,  and  promises  ever  to 
honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  restored  it 
The  situation  of  Yirgil's  residence  was  low  and 
humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonaiy  complaints  with  which  he  was  af- 
fected, inouced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  715, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek 
a  warmer  sky.  To  this  change,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  he  was  farther  instigated  by  his 
increasing  celebrity,  and  the  extension  of  his 
poetic  fame.  His  countrjrmen  were  captivated 
by  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition, 
and  by  the  successful  boldness  with  which  Yir- 
gil had  transferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to 
a  language  which,  before  his  attempt,  must 
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1mv«  atoeind,  fton  its  hirrhaew  and  seTerUy, 
b«t  Uula  adapted  to  be  a  vefaide  for  the  softness 
oC  rural  dcscriptioDi  or  the  delicacy  of  amoroos 
seDtimeaty  aaa  which  had  scarcely  yet  been 
polished  or  refined  to  the  sosceptibility  of  such 
smooth  nombers  as  the  pastoral  mase  demand- 
ed. The  bacuUcs,  accordinglr,  were  relished 
and  admired  by  all  classes  of  his  contempora- 
hes.  So  universal  was  their  popalarity,  that 
the  philoNophic  eclogue  of  SUemu.  soon  afier 
its  composition,  was  publicly  recited  in  the  the- 
atre bf  Cythens,  a  celebrated  mima,  who  was 
then  the  mistress  of  Antony  and  Cornelius  Gal- 
las,  and  who,  in  her  earlier  ^ears,  had  touched 
the  heart  of  Brotus.  On  quitting  his  paternal 
fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded  to  the  capital 
Here  his  private  fortune  was  considerably  aug- 
aienled  by  the  liberality  of  Mascenas ;  and  such 
was  the  favour  he  possessed  with  his  patron, 
thai  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
tttfoducittf  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  minister, 
and  attendiag  him,  alone  with  that  poet,  on  a 
political  mission  to  Brondisium.  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjc^ed  so  much  honour  and  pop- 
«larii^  in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  illustrious  and  literaiy  men— the 
"  studio  florentes  ignobilis  otl,"  who  longed  lo 
prosecute  in  repose  Ufht  and  agreeable  studies. 
There  Virgil  retired,  about  717,  when  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age :  and  he  continued  during 
the  remainer  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  ponessed 
is  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighoourhood 
of  Nola,  ten  miles  east  from  Naples,— leading 
%  life  which  may  be  considered  as  happy,  when 
compared  with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  ^ic 
poets,  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the 
mind  or  the  vision  was  darkened.  About  the 
time  when^  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Naples,  he 
OHnmenced  his  Qeorgics,  by  order  of  Msicenas, 
and  continued,  for  the  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the  composition  of  that 
inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period,  he 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  m  revising  and  correcting  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  a  smaller  number — comparing  himself 
m  this  respect,  to  a  she  bear,  which  licks  her 
misshapen  ofispring  into  pr<^r  form  and  pro- 
portion.  It  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this 
sid)ject  with  unrivalled  success  that  he  presum- 
ed to  write  the  Mheid,  This  poem,  which  oc- 
cupied him  till  Jiis  death,  was  commenced  in 
724,  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed 
the  Georgics.  Afler  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  compositioa,  the  greatest  cnri- 
ositv  and  interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt 
at  Rome.  A  work,  it  was  generally  believed, 
WW?  in  progress  which  would  eclipsi  the  fame 
of  the  Iliad:  and  the  passage  which  describes 
the  shield  or  JBneas,  appears  to  have  b«en  seen 
by  Proiwrtius.  Augustus  himself  at  length 
iKcame  desirous  to  read  the  poem,  so  far  bs  it 
had  been  carried ;  and,  in  the  vcar  729,  while 
absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expediiion 
against  the  Cantebrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author 
from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  intreatlng  to 
be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it  Macrobius  had  pre- 
served one  of  Virgirs  annweis  to  Augustus  ;— 
"  Iliavc  of  late  received  from  you  frequent  let- 
teia.  With  regard  to  my  ^neas,  if,  hv  Hep- 
coles,  it  were  worth  your  listening  to,  I  should 
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willingly  send  it  Bat8ovi*iBtiienidatik> 
ing,  that  I  almofet  appear  to  myaelflohifeeaa' 
menced  such  a  work  from  some  defiect  isjidi- 
mentor  understanding;  especially  siBfie,tsjti 
know,  other  and  fiir  higher  suidiesare  rapund 
for  such  a  performance."  Havtaw  broogkttikt 
Mntid  to  a  conclusion,  but  nottotheperleuiai 
which  he  wished  lo  bedow  on  it,  Vusil,  e» 
trary  to  the  advice  and  wish  of  hk  frinils, re- 
solved to  travel  into  Greece,  that  hemfbioMv 
rect  and  polish  this  great  prodnctioo  at  leisfln; 
in  that  land  of  poetic  imaginatioo.  Virgil  pn 
oeeded  directly  to  Athena,  where  he  cammoad 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  k 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  d 
the  Georgics.— He  had  been  tbss  enga^i^ 
some  months  at  Athens,  when  Augustas  vnvA 
in  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  from  ap 
gress  through  his-^astem  doniiuoDs.  Tk 
arrival  of  Augustus  however,  indooed  kiatc 
shorten  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  oppoift 
nity  of  retummg  to  Italy  in  the  ntiave  of  tk 
emperor.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  iM 
upon  him.  From  his  youth  he  had  bees  of  i 
delicate  constitution ;  andasageadrBDoed,k 
was  afflicted  with  freooent  headaches,  asAn. 
and  spining  of  blood.  Even  the  dimic :. 
Naples  could  not  preserve  him  from  (n^ 
attacks  of  these  maladies,  and  their  wdts^ 
toms  had  increased  during  hisresideocea 
Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  taimw 
with  the  emperor,  touched  at  Blegara,Tha 
he  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  iioftf 
When  he  again  went  on  board,  his  dJsu^, 
was  so  increased  by  the  moticn  and  agitiiid  d 
the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  aAer » 
had  landed  at  Brundisinm,  on  the  soatbetio 
coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happened  ia  tbe  ntf 
734,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-first  rear  oTb 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approaoi,  ke  orto- 
ed  his  fHends,  Varius  and  Pl'^os  Tiicci,t» 
were  then  with  him,  to  buni  the  JEneid,tfO 
imperfect  poem.  Augustus,  however,  ii» 
posed  to  save  a  work,-  which  he  no  doabi  m 
saw  would  at  once  confer  immoitality  «  v 
poet,  and  on  the  prince  who  patronised  lua  * 
was  accordingly  mtmsted  to  v arias  aod  i^ 
with  a  powei  to  revise  and  retrescb,  but  v° 
a  charge  that  thev  should  make  soaddii>n» 
a  command  which  they  so  stricU?  ^'^r^f^j^ 
not  to  complete  even  the  hemistidis,  'hj"  * 
been  left  imperfect,  Viigil  betineatW » 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was  ajs^ 
able,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  diww 
amoDg  his  patrons,  Msacenss  and  bis  trm 
Varius  and  Tucca.  Before  his  death  U  •» 
also  commanded  that  his  bones  shooidKW 
ried  to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived  so  la?  "J 
so  happily.  This  order  was  falSmvfif^ 
charge  of  Augnstus  himsdf.  The  ex^ 
of  Virgil's  eclogues  i^ipears  to  hvn  w»'J 
garded  by  his  oonntrymen  as  pwcln""^«^ 
tempts  of  a  tfimilar  deseriptioa,  for  ^  f]»J 
were  taught,  by  any  mbaeqnettt  poei, teWJ* 
the  rustic  pipe  till  Calpenaiua  ^^z 
feeble  efforts  in  the  latest  agesofBootn^ 
rature.  The  poem,  en^Oed  the  ^"''Sfr*^'^ 
in  succession  of  time,  was  fhc  oeH  ^V 
Virgil,  is  as  remafkdile  for  majes^  "»  fj 
nifieence  of  diction,  as  the  edapw  "'.'J 
sweetness  and  hamony  of  wwysW^ 
themoatMnplate,  dh*oral^«Bd«pai»'^ 
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in  the  Lttin,  or  perhaps  any  other  language;  ; 
and  though  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the  si^ 
nations,  afforded  less  expectation  of  success 
than  the  pastorals,  so  much  has  been  achieved 
by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
was  most  difficult  to  appear  as  such.  Rome, 
from  its  local  situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
commerce ;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  Ceesar,  agriculture  had  been  the  chief 
care  of  the  Romans.  Its  operations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  its  pre- 
cepts iDculcat^  by  the  profoundest  scholars. 
Toe  long  continuance,  however,  and  cruel  rav- 
ages of  tue  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  an 
almost  general  <desolation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  depopulated  of  its  husbandmen.  The 
soldiers  by  whom  the  lands  were  hewlv  occu- 
pied, had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of 
cultivating  them ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
farms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insurrection 
had  nearly  ensued.  In  these  circumstances 
Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive  the 
decayed  spirit  of  a^^riculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  mdustry,  and  to  make  rural 
improvement,  as  it  had  been  in  former  times, 
the  prevailing  amusement  among  the  great: 
and  ne  wisely  judged,  that  no  method  was  so 
likely  to  contribute  to  theae  important  objects, 
as  a  recommendation  of  agriculture  by  all  the 
insinuating  charms  of  poetry.  At  bis  sugges- 
tion, accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Qtor- 
gics^  which  was  thus  in  some  degree  under- 
taken from  a  political  motive^  and  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But' 
though  written  with  a  patriotic  object— by  order 
of  a  Roman  statesman— and  on  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin  poetry 
still  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not  avoid 
recurring  even  in  his  Georgics  to  a  Grecian 
model.  A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and  prognos- 
tics of  weather  have  been  translated  rrom  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus.  But  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Besiod  is  the  pattern  which  he  has 
chiefly  held  in  view.  In  reference  to  his  imi- 
tation of  this  model,  he  himself  stiles  his  Oeor- 
gics  an  Ascrsean  poem ;  and  he  ai^^ears,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
bard.  We  come  now  to  the  ASnmd^  a  work 
which  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetij  than 
the  GeorgUs^  and  is  perhaps  eoually  perfect  in 
its  kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest 
order,  and  it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  ASneid^  and  studied  the  historical 
character  of  Aufrusius,  or  the  early  events  of 
his  reign,  can  doubt  that  iBneas  ia  an  allegorical 
representation  of  that  emfwror.  Warburton 
has  attempted  to  prove,  in  his  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  that  the  descent  of  iEneas  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  is  a  fi^^urative  description  of  an 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
author  has,  no  doubt,  pursued  the  allegory  too 
far,  and  has  wrought  up  some  fanciful  coinci- 
dences. But  in  many  steps  of  the  hero's  prog- 
ress through  the  three  estates  of  the  dead,  he 
has  snccessi\illy  shown  the  exact  conformity  of 
his  adventures  with  the  trials  nndenrone  by  the 
initiated.  Now,  it  is  matter  of  historical  record, 
that,  during  a  residence  at  Athens,  Angustus 
psffaed  through  all  the  myineries  and  ceremonies 
which  the  Grecian  priesthood  had  instituted,  to 
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confirm  the  doctrine  of  a  Aitnre  slate  of  rewardt 
and  punishments ;  but  he  highly  respected  the 
secrecy  of  these  rites,  and  hence  Virgil  was 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole 'with  a  thick  veil  of 
allegory.  Tumus  is  Antony.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  during  the  most  abject  age  of  court  flattery, 
a  certain  tenderness  was  shown  l^  the  Latia 
pOets  towards  the  character  of  this  implacable 
out  Roman  enemy  of  Au^^ustus.  This  feeling 
is  observable  in  tine  writmgs  of  Horace,  who, 
in  his  political  odes,  casts  all  the  odium  on 
Cleopatra,  but  spares  her  infatuated  lover.  In 
like  manner,  none  of  the  darker  shades  of  dis- 
position are  thrown  into  the  character  of  Tnr* 
nus.  Qe  is  represented  as  a  boU  though  some* 
what  rude  warrior,  and  an  ardent  lover ;  and 
his  defects  are  concealed,  as  those  of  Antony  in 
some  degree  were,  by  frankness,  generosity,  and 
the  lustre  of  a  daring  courage.  Evander,  the 
ancient  friend  of  Anchises,  and  ally  of  JEneas, 
typifies  the  old  Caesareans  who  joined  the  party 
of  Augustus  against  Antony ;  Achates  is  Agrip> 
pa;  Lavtoiar—Livia;  Latmns— Lepidns ;  and 
the  Airions  Amata  is  Fulvia,  who,  oy  her  tniw 
bulent  ^rit,  incensed  the  people  against  Oaesar, 
and  excited  the  Perneian  war.  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  Virgil  meant  to  represent 
Cicero  by  the  wretched  declaimer  Drances ; 
but  his  enmity  to  Tumus,  who  is  Antony,  gives 
plausibility  to  the  conjecture.  The  features  of 
his  character  may  not  correspond  with  those  o( 
Cicero's,  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  those 
which  the  calumnies  of  the  age  attributed  to 
him.  Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic 
works  of  Virgil,  several  poems  still  exist,  which 
are  very  ^erally  ascribed  U>  him,  but  which, 
fh>m  their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
productions  of  his  e^rl]^  voutn.  Of  these  the 
longest  is  the  CaZez,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Spenser,  under  the  title  of  VirgiVs  OnaL 
'There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  two  epimms  of 
Martial,  that  th^re  was  a  poem  caUea  Cakz, 
which  liad  been  written  by  Virgil.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  Cukx,  to  which  Martiu 
alludes,  be  the  same  with  the  poem  under  that 
name  which  we  now  possess.  'The  CuZea;,  which 
sijll  appears  in  some  of  the  editions  of  Virgil, 
is  not  without  passages  of  considerable  merit, 
but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  VirffiL  The  subject  of  the  Culex  may 
be  considered  as  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock 
heroic ;  but  the  mocke^r  is  of  a  gentle  and  del- 
icate description,  and  much  real  beauty  and 
tenderness  break  out  amid  the  assumed  so- 
lemnity. '  By  far  the  finest,  and  probably  the 
most  genuine,  passage  of  the  poem,  is  that  near 
the  beginnintr,  in  which  the  aOihor  describes 
the  goatherd  leading  out  his  flocks  to  their  pas-,  ' 
ture,  and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life.  As  amended  by  Heyne,  and 
cleared  from  the  interpolations  of  the  scholiasts, 
we  may  find  in  it  the  germe  of  those  flowers  of 
song,  which  afterwards  expanded  to  such  ma- 
turity and  perfection  in  the  Georgics.  The  Ctrts, 
a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity  with 
the  CuJex^  and  which  some  commentators  have 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gkillus,  records  the  well- 
known  mythological  fable  of  Scylla,  daughter 
of  Nisus ;  who,  having  become  enamoured  of 
Minos,  the  enemy  of  her  father,  cut  off  fh>ni 
her  parent's  head  the  fatal  lock  which  preserved 
his  BJngdonL  In  detestation  of  the  act,  Minos, 
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9k  Ids  Toyage  home  flrom  Crete  td  Megara,  i 
tetened  her  to  the  aide  of  his  Tessel,  and  thus 
dragged  her  along  through  the  sea,  to  the  utter 
amaaemeDt  of  Techys  and  the  seanymphs,  who 
betray  much  cariosity  on  the  occaiuon.  She  is 
at  length  relieired  by  her  transformation  into 
^e  bird  called  Ciris,  from  which  the  poem  de- 
rives its  title.  From  the  CiriSf  Spensdr,  who  had 
translated  the  CuieXf  imitated  a  long  passage, 
which  const  imies  part  of  the  Legend  of  Brito- 
mart,  in  the  third  book  of  the  FYiiry  Qtteni.  The 
eon  venations  between  Britomart  and  her  nnrse 
Glance,  who  presses  her  to  reveal  the  object 
of  her  passion,  as  also  the  incantations  em- 
l^kvyed  by  the  beldam,  correspond  closely  with 
nie  discourse  between  Scylla  and  Carme,  and 
the  enchantments  of  the  latter.  The  Maretum 
would  certainly  be  a  curioas  and  interesting 
production,  oonld  it  be  authenticated  as  the 
work  of  Virgil,  or  even  of  Sejitimias  Serenus,  i 
to  whom  Wernsdorff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Flavian  fkmily.  Its  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  few  relics  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity. It  gives  an  account  of  the  occnpationis 
and  everyday  life  of  an  Italian  peasant,  and, 
80  far  as  it  goes,  every  thing  is  related  with  the 
greatest  minuteness ;  but  the  employments  only 
of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  Copa  merely 
contains  an  invitation  from  a  hostess,  who  was 
a  native  of  Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in 
a  place  of  entertainment  which  she  kept  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome :  but  a  good-humoured  drink- 
ing song,  by  the  majestic  author  of  the  Chorgics 
and  JEfUid,  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.  A  few  of 
the  Imes,  though  some  barbarisms  of  expressions 
occur,  are  also  written  with  considerable  spirit, 
and  present  not  an  uninteresting  picture  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  those  nostels  which 
stood  bey<nd  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  or  shore  of  Ostia.  We  here  learn 
what  were  the  usual  preparations  of  a  Syrian 
hostess  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber:  and  it  is  said,  that,  at  this  day, 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  mulberries,  grapes, 
vine  leaves,  and  chestnuts,  are  the  orainarv 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  similar  places  of 
entertainment  now  existing  in  Italy.  Among 
the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of 
Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best ; 
thatof  Masvicius,  3  vols,4to.  Leovardiae,  1717; 
Baskerville,  4to.  Birmingham,  1757;  of  the 
Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661 ;  of  Heyne, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1767;  of  Edinburgh,  3  vols. 

13mo.  1755 ;  and  of  GHas^ow,  13mo.  1758. 

11.  Caius,  a  pnetor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
was  banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  fViend,  for  fear  of  the  resent- 
ment of  Clodins.     Cie.  ad  Q.  PrtOer. 

ViRofNiA,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Vir- 
ginins.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
from  the  place  where  she  resided.  She  was 
claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with 
the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  Vireinius,  informed  of  his  violent 

Sroceedin^s,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
emanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
phmged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 
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7lt<  ii  alt,  ai)f  Anreie  4aiig!ilff,  lem; 

UfpretervetkyckastUffremtkehtslond 
0f  a  puranL  No  sooner  was  the  blow  giTo, 
than  y  irffinius  ran  to  the  camp  with  the  bloodf 
knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were  BStoDidi' 
ed  and  incensed,  not  against  the  morderer,  bot 
the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause  of  Yirania'! 
death,  and  thef  immediatelv  marched  to  Rok 
Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  himsrif  n 
prison,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  Iit. 
Spurius  Opsins,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  vk 
had  not  of^iosed  the  tyrant's  views^  killed  bi» 
self  also ;  and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  &Toank 
of  Appius,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  dccemrinl 

Ewer  abolished,  about  4^  years  before  ChiiL 
V.  3,  c.  44,  &c— Av.  10,  V.  294. 

VouHKins.  I.  the  father  of  Vir^iaii,  naie 
tribune  of  the  people.  Vid.  Virginia. — II 
A  tribtme  of  the  people,  who  acciwed  CI  Cwo, 
the  son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  theBo- 
ber  of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  distinga^rd 
himself  by  his  seditions  against  the  patricim 

in.  Another  tribune,  in  the  age  rfCinfr 

lus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law  which  m 

posed  going  to  Vek FV.  Caius,  apratorrf 

Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cicero iis 
his  province,  tnougfa  under  many  obligations 
the  orator.  Some  read  Virgilias. — V^ 
of  the  generals  of  Nero  in  Germany.  He  aw 
war  against  Vindex,  and  conquered  1»"0-  * 
was  treated  with  great  coldness  by  GWba,  vwe 
interest  he  had  supported  with  so  mach  sQcc» 
He  refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and,  thwi 
twice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  fejeds* 
with  disdain.    PliU. 

VuwATHUs,  a  mean  shepherd  of  ^^^^^ 
who  graduallv  rose  to  power,  and  by  fir?t  mJ 
ing  a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at  la«  i* 
lowed  by  a  numerous  army.  He  dm«  ^ 
against  the  Romans  with  uncommoo  so«si 
and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  tideoip»> 
lector  of  public  liberty  in  the  nrovinces  ofSp"^ 
Many  generals  were  defeated,  and  PompeTj*" 
self  was  ashamed  to  find  himself  beaten.  O^ 
was  at  last  sent  against  him.  Bat  his^jv^ 
of  conquering  himby  force  of  arms,  oNifw^J 
to  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  be  bad  w 
meanness  to  bribe  the  servants  of  Vinalh»e 
murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40.  Fl^r-  %  f- '' 
•^Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4.— I/tr.  59  and  5i 

VmiDOMAftus,  a  young  man  of  great  pi*2 
among  the  iEdui.  Caesar  greatly  hoow^ 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Raw* 
Cos.  BeU.  O.  7,  c,  39,  Ac.  :_j  w  to 

VmsLLius  AuwTs,  I.  a  Roman,  t*'*^'!" 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  d««<"%"? 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  familio  of  »« 
and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  wJ^^^^^UvJ 
palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatertpai^  «^ 
youth  was  spent  at  Capreae,  where  bis  vuiu^ 
ness  and  compliance  to  gratify  the  wort  tki»j 


applause  he  gained  iu  uii»  a^uw.  v.  — .    . 
I  too  flattermg  to  allow  VitcUiusto  alter  6* 


conduct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of  tbc  tooj^ 
of  vice.    Caligula  was  pleased  with  bis  sWni 

driving  a  chariot.  Claudius  loved  bunwajj 
he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  rewmnenr 
himself  to  the  favours  of  Neroly  w^|^ 
to  sing  publichrin  the  crowded  "^JJif  fr 
didn(Sfiinw«£  hi8patroD8,]ike(heocktfi^ 
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TOoriteiylMit  the  death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
raise  him  to  greater  honours.  He  passen^  through 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  sol- 
diery by  donations  and  liberal  promises.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
many when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
the  exaltation  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard 
in  the  camp,  than  he  was  likewise  invested 
with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted 
with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instant- 
ly marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were 
fought,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona  left  him  master  of  the  field  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Yilellius  feasted  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
feasts  was  that  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
his  brother  Lucius.  The  table,  among  other 
meats,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  omerent 
dishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls ; 
and  so  expensive  was  he  in  every  thing,  that 
above  seven  millions  sterling  were  spent  in 
maintaining  his  table  in  the  space  of  four 
months ;  and  Josephus  has  properly  observed, 
that  if  viteUius  mid  reigned  long,  the  ereat 
opulence  of  aU  the  Roman  empire  would  nave 
been  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  banquets.  This  extrava^nce,  which 
delighted  the  favourites,  soon  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister  Pri- 
mas  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glutton. 
Yiullius  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  of 
the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this  obscure  retreat 
betrayed  him ;  he  was  drag]g;ed  naked  throush 
the  streets,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin 
to  make  him  lift  his  head.  After  suffering  the 
greatest  insults  from  the  populace,  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  the  place  ot  execution,  and  put 
to  death  with  repeated  blows  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  mutilated 
body  dragged  with  a  hook  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  A,  U.  09,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  ex- 
cept 12  days.    Suet.— Tacit,  Hid.  ^.—Eutrop. 

— Dio.—Plut. II.  Lucius,  the  father  of  the 

emperor,  obtained  jnreat  honours  by  his  fiattery 
to  toe  emperors.  3e  was  made  governor  of 
Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  obliged 
the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace.  His  adulation 
to  Messalina,  is  well  known,  and  he  obtained, 
as  a  particular  favour,  the  honourable  office  of 
pulling  off  the  shoes  of  the  cmperess.    Sujsi. 

II L  Publius,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor  of 

that  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  of  at- 
tempts to  bribe  the  people  with  monej^  from  the 
treasui7  against  the  emperor.  He  killed  him- 
self before  his  trial. IV.  A  son  of  the  em- 
peror ViteUius,  put  to  death  by  one  of  his 

father^s  friends. Some  of  the  family  ol  the 

Vitellii  conspired  with  the  Aquilii  and  other 
illustrious  Romans,  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his 
throne.  Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by 
the  consols,  and  they  were  severely  punished. 
PliU, 

Vrnjuvaus,  M.  PoLLio,a  celebrated  architect 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  Pormiee.  He  is 
known  onlv  by  his  writings,  and  nothing  is  re- 
corded in  history  of  his  life  or  private  charac- 
ter. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  profession, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the 
^ly  bpo)t  oQ  architecture,  now  extant,  written 


l»y.the  ancients.  In  this  work  he  shows  that 
he  was  master  of  his  profession.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Vitruvius  is  that  of  De  JLaet,  Amst.  1649. 

TTlpianus  DoiiiTiDs,  a  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  he  became  the 
secretar3r  and  principal  minister.  He  raised  a 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  and  was  at 
last  murdered  by  the  prstorian  guards,  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  A.  D.  ^.  There  are 
some  iVagments  of  his  compositions  on  civil 
law  still  extant  The  Greek  commentaries  of 
Ulpian  on  Demosthenes  were  printed  in  fol. 
1527,  apud  Aldum. 

Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  JLaerte^,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  Vid.  Sisifphus 
and  Anticlea,  He  became,  like  tfie  other  prin- 
ces of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen ;  but 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  applications, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  nis  compet- 
itors, he  solicited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  The  rape  of  Helex), 
however,  hy  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to 
remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to 
defend  her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to  leave 
his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where 
he  sowed  salt  instead  of  com.  This  dissimula- 
tion was  soon  discovered,  and  Palamede&by 
placing  before  the  plough  of  Ulysses,  his  infant 
son  Telemachus,  convinced  the  world  that  the 
father  was  not  mad  who  bad  the  providence  to 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  to 
hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged 
to  go  to  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
had  discovered  his  pretended  insanity.  VO. 
Palamedes.  During  the  Trojan  war,  the  king 
of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superior  prudence 
and  sacacity.  By  his  means  Achilles  was  dis- 
covered among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  (Vid.  AchilleSj)  andPhiloctetes 
was  induced  to  abandon  Lenmos,  and  to  fight 
the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
Philoclete$.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  activity  and  valour.  With  the  assistance 
of  Diomedes,  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of 
their  camp,  ( Vid.  Rhesus  and  Dolon,)  and  he 
introduced  himself  into  the  city  of  Priam,  and 
carried  away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans. 
Vid.  PdUadtum.  For  these  eminent  services 
he  was  universally  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
which  Ajax  bad  disputed  with  him.  After  the 
Trojan  war,  Ulys.ses  embarked  on  board  his 
ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  exposed  to 
a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
his  native  country.  He  was  thrown  by  the 
winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  I.olophagi,  and  of  the  Cy- 
clops in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the  king 
of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (  VUL  PoUf- 
nhemus,)  bui  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxicated 
him  and  put  out  his  eye, and  at  last  escaped  from 
the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was  conJGned,  by 
tving  himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  2Solia  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception,  and  JEolus  gave  him, 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which  cooU  ot^ 
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itnicl  his  remm  to  Itbiea.  bat  the  cnriofiitjr  of 
his  compaiiioDS  to  know  what  the  tngs  contain- 
ed, proved  nearlj  fatal.  The  winds  roshed 
with  impetuositf,  and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed 
except  the  ship  which  carried  Ulysses.  From 
thence  he  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
LBestrigono.  and  of  the  island  .£sa,  where  the 
magidan  Circe  changed  all  his  companions 
into  pigs  for  their  yolapcnonsness.  He  escaped 
their  nie  by  means  of  an  hert>  which  he  had  re- 
ceived flrom  MercDfy,  and  af^er  he  had  oblieed 
the  magician  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  nis 
compamioiis  to  their  original  shape,  he  yielded 
to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telego- 
nns.  He  visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  con- 
sulted Tiresius  how  to  regain  nis  country  in 
safeijr ;  and,  after  he  had  received  every  neces- 
sary information,  he  returned  on  earth.  He 
parsed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sirens  unhurt. 
by  the  directions  of  Circe.  (  Vid.  Sirenes.)  ana 
escaped  the  whirlpools  ana  shoals  of  Scylia  and 
Charybdis.  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  compan- 
ions stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred 
to  Aptdk),  for  which  the  god  destroyed  the  ships. 
and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  saved 
himself  on  a  plank,  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
Calypso,  in  Ogygia.  There,  for  seven  years,  he 
forgot  Ithaca,  m  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  The  gods  at  last 
interfered,  and  Calypso,  by  order  of  Mercury, 
suffered  him  to  depart  after  she  had  furnished 
him  with  a  ship,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a 
voyage.  He  had  almost  reached  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  when  Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his 
son  Polyphemus  had  been  robbed  of  bis  sight 
by  the  perfidy  of  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and 
sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to 
the  island  of  the  Phsacians,  where  the  kindness 
of  Nausica,  and  the  humanit]jr  of  her  father. 
King  Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a  while. 
He  related  the  series  of  bis  misfortunes  to  the 
monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was  conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Phaea- 
cians  laid  him  on  the  seashore  as  he  was  asleep, 
and  Ul>'sses  found  himself  safely  restored  to 
his  country,  after  a  long  absence  of  90  years. 
He  was  well  informed  that  bis  palace  was  be- 
sieged by  a  number  of  suiters,  who  continually 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore 
he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice 
of  Minerva,  and  made  himself  known  to  his 
son,  and  his  faithful  shepherd  Eumsens.  With 
them  be  took  measures  to  re-establish  himself 
on  his  throne;  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was 
personally  convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival  was 
publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suiters  were 
put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored  to  the  peace 
and  bosom  of  his  family.  VU.  laertes,  Pene- 
lope, TdemackiLi,  Ewnaus.  He  lived  about 
sixteen  years  after  his  return,  and  was  at  1a.«?t 
killed  by  his  son  Telegonu-s,  who  had  landed 
in  Ithaca  with  the  hopes  of  making  himself 
known  to  his  father.  This  unfortunate  event 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence 
of  something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  Vid.  TeUgonMs.  According  to 
tome  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had 
the  meanness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of 
ft  king  of  Eplm,  who  had  treated  him  with 
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great  kindness.  Er^ipehadasonbyliimvha 
she  called  Enryalus.  When  come  to  yean  of 
puberty,  Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  bj  b 
mother ;  but  when  Ulysses  returned,  he  pa  to 
immediate  death  his  unknown  son,  <n  the  cria 
inalion  of  Penelope,  his  wife,  who  accasedkia 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  adTentBia 
of  Ulysses,  oo  his  return  lo  Ithaca  froa  ibi 
Trojan  war,  are  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odfs- 
sey.  Btmer.  B.  ^  Od.—  Virg.  JEm.  SL3,ftL 
"-mays  OH,  1,  dtc— Ori^  MA.  ll-fr 
rnd.  h-^Bifgin.  fab,  901,  dLC.-AveOei.l.t 
10.— P«w.  1,  c.  17  and  22,  L  3,cl2,L7,c.l 
-^JElian.  V.  H.  13,  c  12.— IRmif .  3,  Orf.  ft 
V.  a— Paftleji.  EroL  3^PW.— Wis.  35l- 
T^etz.  ad  Lye. 

UndecemvIri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  ft 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  vm 
delivered  to  be  executed.    C  Kep.  in  Phac 

V5c6NU  Lex,  de  tesiamentis,  bjCL  Yocooiis 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted  tint 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  esffit 
and  that  no  richjperson  should  leave  by  his  ti! 
more  than  the  lourth  part  of  bis  foitaoe  toi 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prerent  ik 
decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illastrious  of  tk 
families  of  Rome.  This  law  was  abTogatedlf 
Augustus. 

VoLOOEsss,  a  name  common  to  mxaj  d  « 
kings  of  Parthia,  who  made  war  agtio^  tk 
Roman  emperorsL     Tbctt.  13,  Ann.  li 

VoLsa.    Vid.  Part  L 

VoLUBiNiDa,  (T.)  I.  a  Roman,  iamons  for  Jj 
ft'iendship  towards  M.  Lucnllus,  whom  it 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  hwaOr 
tions  were  the  cause  that  be  was  dragged  to  tv 
triamvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  be  coodiKW 
to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there  tobe  put*!' 
death.    His  request  was  easily  granted.  I^ 

134,  c.  90. if.  An  Etrunan,  who  wrote  in- 

gedies  in  his  native  language. UI.  aconsil 

who  defeated  the  Samnites  and  the  Gtrarim 

Liv.  9. IV.  A  friend  of  M.  Bmias.  He 

wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and  of  his  aemes, 
flrom  which  Plutarch  selected  some  remarb. 

VSlusios,  I.  a  poet  of  Patavia,  who  vroie, 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  w* 
Seneca,  ep.  93.— Ca«ii«.  96,  v.  7. — U-  S«aj; 
ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  ^ 
93d  vear  of  his  age,  beloved  and  respected  oa- 
der  Nera     T\icit.  Ann.  13. 

VoLux,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  whom  the  BoiwJ 
defeated.   Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity.  SmW 

VonOnes,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  erpelWJ^ 
his  subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  onw 
throne  of  Armenia.     Taeti.  Ann.  11 1  » 

II.  Another,  king  of  Armenia. — W-* 

man  made  king  of  Parthia  by  An^^    « 

VopisCTs,  a  native  of  Syracuv.  308  A^ 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Taciras,*^ 
nanus,  Probns,  Pirmus,  Ca^l^ Ac.  l^'JIr 
of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  flj»^ 
AugvsUB  scripUfres,  but  he  excels  all  othe"  «■ 
his  style,  although  we  look  in  vain  for  d» 
puritv  of  the  Aucrustan  age.  . 

VoTifijfos  MoNTANUs,  a  man  ot.*"™^ 
banished  to  one  of  the  Balearcs  for  b»™*^ 
lent  reflection.<«  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  bis  ff^ 
brated  him  as  an  excellent  poet    Ttaf-  ^^ 

'  VoLGAHlUA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vik» 
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brought  to  Rome  from  Pneneste,  and  observed 
in  the  moath  of  August  The  streets  were  illo- 
minated,  fires  kindled  every  where,  and  animals 
<tb  ro  wn  into  the  flames,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 

Varra,  tU  L.  L.  5. Diai^  BaL  h—CohmeU, 

lB.—I9Un.  18,  c.  13. 

Vui«cANii7s,  Tarentianns.  a  Latin  hisCorian, 
-who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
Oordiaos,  &c. 

VuLCATics,  L  a  Roman  knight,  who  con* 

Sired  with  Piso  against  Nero,  dtc.  TiicU. 
.  a  senator  in  the  reijgn  of  Diocletian,  wboa^ 
tempced  to  write  a  history  of  all  such  as  had 
reigned  at  Rome.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  ex- 
tant but  an  account  of  Avidius  Gassins,  who 
revolted  in  the  East  during  the  reigo  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  which  some  ascribe  to  Soartianus. 

VuLso,  I.  a  Roman  consul  wno  invaded  Af- 
rica with  ^egulua. IT.  Another  consul.    He 

had  the  provinces  of  Asia  while  in  office^  and 
triomohed  over  theOalatians. 


Xantrica,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Mace- 
i  Fenians  in  the  month  called  Xantbicus.  the  same 
;        as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration 

of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 
;  XANTmxs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lydia,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  his  country,  of  wnich  some 
fragments  remain.    Diaim.  Jml. 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable 
I         for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition, 
which  are  become  proverbial.    Some  suppose 
,        that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted  with  her 
',         moroseness  and  insolence  before  he  married 
\        her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his 
patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the  malevolent 
^         reflections  of  mankind.    She  continually  tor- 
,         mented  him  with  her  impertinence;  and  one 
I         day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most  bitter  in- 
vectives, she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty  water  oh 
I         hi.s  head ,  upon  which  the  philosopher  coolly  ob- 
served, afUr  tkwnder  Hkere  generaUyfaUs  rain. 
■         JEliai^,  V.  H.  7,  c  10,  1.  9,  c.  7,  1. 11,  c  13.— 
J  Diog.  in  Socrat. 

XAimpFca,  I.  aLacedsemonian  general,  who 
'         assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Pmiic 
war.    He  defeated  the  Romans,  266  B.  C.  and 
took  the  celebrated  Regidus  pr»oner.    Such 
'  5iffn al  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the 

Carthaginians  looked  with  envious  jealousy 
upon  Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth  after 
he  had  saved  them  fVom  destruction.  Some  au- 
thors support  that  the  Carthaginians  ordered  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  he  was  returning  home ;  while 
others  say  that  they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship 
to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  he  artfully 
avoided.  Liv.  18  and  28,  c.  43.-^Aiffnan.  de 
Pun.— n.  An  Athenian  general,  wno  defeat- 
ed the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in  Thrace, 
and  increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was 
father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Agaristethe 
niece  of  Clistbenes,  who  expelled  the  Piswtra- 
tidae  from  Athens.    Pans.  3,  c.  7,  1.  8,  c.  52. 

m.  A  son  of  Perides,  who  dl<tinraced  his 

father  by  his  disobedience,  his  ingratitude,  and 
his  extravagance.  He  died  of  the  plague  hi 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    JPkik 


I  XsNARCHUB,  I.  a  peripatetie  philosopher  of 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Augustus.  Strab, 

14. II.  A  prstor  of  the  Achsean  league, 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

^ENiAOES,  a  Corinthian,  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  the  cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave,  ae 
VLsked  him  what  he  could  dot  upon  which  the 
Cynic  answered,  Oyavnumdjfrtemen,  This  no- 
ble answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave 
the  cynic  his  liberty,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  and  education  of  his  children.  Diog. 
— (7<W.2,c.  18. 

XfiNdcLsa,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained  four 
times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in  which 
Euripides  was  competitor,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  by  the  briber^  of  his  judres.  The 
nunes  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, were  (Edipos,  Lycaon,  Bacche,  Athamas 
Satyricus,  against  the  Alexander,  Palamedes, 
Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Satyricus,  of  Euripides. 
His  grandson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles, 
and  excelled  in  tragical  compositions.  ^Uan. 
V.  H.  3,  c.  8. 

Xenocratbs,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom 
at  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Pla- 
to, whose  friendship  he  gained  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry,  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  sueceeding  in  the 
school  of  Plato  aAer  Speusippus,  about  339  years 
before  Christ.    He  was  remarkable  as  a  aisci- 

Elinarian,  and  he  required  that  his  pupils  should 
e  acquainted  with  mathematics  before  they 
came  under  his  eare,  and  he  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualification,  saving 
that  they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philoso- 
phy. He  did  not  only  recommend  nimself  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample ;  and  since  the  wonderrul  change  be  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  auditors, 
{Vid.  PoUmon^)  his  company  was  as  much 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  the  benevolent. 
Philip  of  Macedon  attempted  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence with  money,  but  with  no  success.  Alex- 
ander in  this  imitated  his  father,  and  sent  some 
of  his  friends  with  50  talents  for  the  philoso- 

5 her.  They  were  introduced,  and  supped  with 
Cenoerates.  The  repast  was  small,  fhigal,  and 
elegant  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the 
oflScers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the 
50  talents,  bat  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe- 
ther they  had  not  perceived  fVom  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money :  7>a  yowr  master,  said  he,  to 
keep  his  money  t  he  has  fnore  people  to  mainta^ 
than  1  have.  Tet,  not  to  offena  the  monarch, 
he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the  200th  part 
of  one  talent.  His  character  was  not  less  oon- 
spicuous  in  every  other  particular,  and  he  has 
been  cited  as  an  mstance  of  virtue  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  Lais  had  pledged  herself 
to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.  She 
tried  eveiy  art,  but  in  vain ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human  being,  not  a 
lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respected  and  admir- 
ed, yet  Xenoerateswaspoor,  and  he  was  drag- 
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fed  to  ptiBoa  becaoae  be  ww  «aable  to  pay  a 
mall  tribute  to  tbe  state.  He  was  delivered 
from  confinemeot  by  one  of  bis  friends.  His 
iniegriiy  was  so  well  known,  tbat  when  be  ap- 
peared in  tbe  coort  as  a  witness,  the  judges  dis- 
pensed with  bis  oath.  He  died  B.  C.  314,  in 
kis  83d  year,aAer  be  bad  jpresided  in  tbe  acad- 
emy for  above  25  jrears.  It  in  said  tbat  be  fell 
in  the  night  with  his  bead  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  that  he  was  suffocated.  He  had  written 
above  60  treatises  on  different  subjects,  all  now 
lost.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity  but  hea- 
ven and  the  seven  planete. — Diog, — Cic,  ad 
AUU.  10,  ep.  1,  &c.  l\jc.  5.  c.  33.— Foi.  Max. 

^  c.  10. — lAician. IL  A  physician  in  the 

age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His  Qreek 
treatiMi  d€  ulim9tUo  ex  aqvatUUmSf  is  best  edit- 
ed by  Franzius,  Lips.  8vo.  1774. 

XaNOPBANBs,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Colo- 
phon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  C.  536.  He 
wrote  sevenil  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  were  extinguished  every 
morning  and  rekindled  at  night;  that  eclipses 
were  occasioned  by  tbe  temporary  extinction  of 
the  son;  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  18 
times  bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  that  there  were 
several  suns  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of 
the  difl^rent  climates  of  the  earth.  He  further 
imagined  that  Qod  and  tbe  world  were  the  same, 
and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  universe ; 
bat  his  incoherent  opinion  about  tbe  divinity 
raised  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
be  was  banished.  He  died  very  poor  when 
about  100  years  old.  Cic,  quasL  4,  c.  37,  dt  Div. 
hcZ.de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  Ih^LaclafU.  Div.  hist. 

3,  &  93. II.  One  of  the  ministers  of  Philip, 

who  went  to  Annibal's  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Macedonia  and  Carthage. 

XiNOPiULOs,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  bis  ITOtb  year,  and  enjoyed  all  his 
laculties  to  the  last  He  wrote  upon  music,  and 
thence  he  was  called  the  musician.  Lauia/i^.  de 
MacTob.-^Plin.  7,  c.  60.— FW.  Max.  8,  c.  13. 

XsNOPHON,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  phi- 
losopher. In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  received 
those  instructions  and  precepts  which  after- 
wards so  eminentl]r  disttngnisbed  him  at  the 
liead  of  an  army,  in  literary  solitudei  and  as 
the  father  of  a  family.  He  was  invited  by 
Proxenns,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  accom- 
pany Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expedition  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia ;  but  he 
refused  to  comply  without  previously  consult- 
ing his  venerable  ma.«tter,  and.  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Socrates 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  observed,  that  it  might 
raise  the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Sparta  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
monarch;  but,  however,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  advised  him  to  coosnilt  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  the 
injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  glorv,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant 
expedition,  be  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Bardis,  where  he  was  introduced  to  tbe  young 
prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention.  In  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was 
a  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had 
bsenedoeated  in  the  warlike  exty  of  Atheiks., 


Alter  the  decisive  battle  in  the  plains^of  Ca- 
naxa,  and  the  fall  of  young  Cyms,  the  pradenca 
and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  called  into  actioB. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  folkmed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were  now 
at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  lh>ai  their 
native  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  on  eveiy 
side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  withoat  money, 
without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader,    Xe- 
nophon was  selected  Irom  among  tbe  officers 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  coontrymen, 
and  tnoagh  he  was  often  opposed  by  malevo- 
lence and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloooence 
and  his  activi^  convinced  the  Greeks,  that  do 
general  could  extricate  them  from  every  diffi- 
culty better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  This 
celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  efieded; 
the  Greeks  returned  home  alter  a  march  cf 
1 166  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  15  mooths. 
Tho  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  fotgooes, 
or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  grat 
philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employed 
nis  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which  he 
escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  sarmoont- 
ed.   He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cimaxa, 
than  he  8oujg;ht  new  honours  in  following  the 
fortune  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.    He  enjojred  his 
amfidencci  he  fought  under  his  standard,  and 
conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Cbronsa.   ms  ftnie, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of  jea- 
loasy  \  he  was  publicly  banishea  from  Athens 
for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  lo 
Scillu^  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.    In  this  soli- 
tary retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  litenuj 
pursuits,  and  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  hs 
Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  va- 
ric^te  by  the  hand  of  an,  for  his  pleasore  and 
enjoyment,  the  country  which  surronnded  Scil- 
lus.    He  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana, 
in  imitation  of  that  qi  Ephesus,  and  spent  pan 
of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  hunt- 
ing in  the  woods  and  mountains.    His  peace- 
ful occupations,  however,  were  soon  distazted: 
a  war  arose  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Elis ;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's  temple,  and  the 
venerable  age  of  the  philosopher,  who  lived  is 
the  delightful  retreats  of  Scillus,  were  disre- 
garded ;  and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  ^lians 
from  his  favourite  spot,  where  be  had  com- 
posed and  written  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the 
city  of  Corinth.    In  this  place  he  died,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  359  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.    The  works  of  Xenophon  are  nume- 
rous; he  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  called  ike  Anabasis,  and  as  he  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  enterprise,  his  de- 
scriptions must  be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself 
an  eyewitness.    Many,  however,  have  accused 
him  of  partiality.  His  Cyrepadia,  divided  into 
eight  books,  has  given  rise  to  much  critidsm; 
and  while  some  warmly  maintain  tbat  it  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  soppoited 
by  the  authority  of  scripture,  otheia  as  vehe- 
mently deinr  its  authenticity.    Accord  ing  to  tfce 
opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  the  Cyrooedia 
of  Xenophon  was  a  moral  ronuuiiee,  and  they 
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iappoTtf  (hat  the  historian  did  not  so  much  write 
what  Cyras  had  been,  as  what  eveij  ffood  and 
rirtnoos  monarch  ought  to  be.  His  Hellenica 
were  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thacydides;  and  in  his  Memorabilia  of  So- 
crates, and  in  his  Afciogy^  he  has  shown  him- 
seif,  as  Valerius  Maximus  observes,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great  man. 
These  are  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions, 
besides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts ;  his 
eulc^ium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  oeconomiCs  on 
the  duties  of  domestic  life^  the  dialogue  entitled 
Hiero,  in  which  he  happdy  describes  and  com- 
pares the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant 
with  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous  prince^  >a  treatise 
on  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  ^.  The 
simplicity  and  the  el^nce  of  Xenophon's  dic- 
tion have  procured  him  the  name  oi  the  Athe- 
nian muse  and  the  bee  of  Greece ;  and  they  have 
induced  duiutilian  to  say^  that  the  eraces  dic- 
tated his  language,  and  that  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion dwelt  upon  his  lips.  Sis  sentiments, 
as  to  the  divinity  and  religion,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  venerable  Socrates:  he  supported 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his 
friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  insure 
the  happiness  of  mankind  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  a  Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  tenderness  and  resignation  to 
providence.  As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he 
was  informed  that  Gryllus.  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  oi  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  h»tore  the  garland  from  his  head ;  but  when 
he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like  a  Greek, 
and  had*  given  a  mortal  wound  toEpaminondas, 
the  enemy's  general,  he  replaced  the  flowers  on 
his  head,  ana  continued  the  sacrifice,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  valour 
of  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief  which  his 
unfortunate  death  occasioned,  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leunclavius, 
fol.  Francof.  1596;  of  Emesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1763;  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  l^mo.  of  the 
Cyropaedia,  1767;  the  expedition  of  Cyras, 
1764;  the  Memorabilia,  1761 ;  and  the  history 
of  Greece,  1762;  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
Zeunius,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols, 
between  the  years  1778  and  1791.  Cic.  in  Oral. 
19.— FoZ.  dfyi.  5,  c.  10.— Qmnifl.  10,  c.  3.— 
Mlian.  V,  H.  3,  c.  13.  1.  4,  c.  b.^Diog.  in 
Xenoph. — Seneca, IL  a  writer  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  known  by  his  Greek 
romance  in  five  books,  De  AmorHms  AntMa 
Abrocoma,  published  in  8vo.  and  4to.  by  Coc- 

ceius,  Lona.  1726. III.  A  physician  of  the 

emperor  Claudius,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
and  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Asclepiades. 
He  enjoye4  the  emperor's  favours,  and  through 
him  the  jMople  of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all 
taxes.  He  had  the  meanness  to  poison  his  ben- 
efactor at  the  instigation  of  Agnppina.  TacU. 
12,  Aim,  c  61  and  67. 

Xkrxes,  I.  succeeded  his  father  Darius  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  thoueh  but  the  second 
son  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to  his  elder 
brother,  Artabazanes.  The  causes  alleged  for 
this  preference  were,  that  Artabazanes  was  the 
80B  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  was  bom  after  his  ftther  had  been  rai»- 
ed'on  the  Persian  throne,  of  Atossa,  the  dangfater 


of  Cyrus.  Xerxes  continued  the  warlike  pre* 
paraiioois  of  his  father,  and  added  the  revolted 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions. 
He  afterwards  mvaded  Europe,  and  entered 
Greece  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the 
numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  wo- 
men, that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
5,283,220  souls.  This  multitude  was  stLOjuped 
at  Thermopylae,  by  the  valour  of  300  Spanans 
under  King  Leomdas.  Xerxes,  astonished  that 
such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare  to  oppose  hw 
progress,  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring 
them  alive  into  his  presence;  but  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian 
troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting 
to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  mi^ht  perhaps  have 
triumphed  longer,  if  a  Trachmian  had  not  led  a' 
detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountaih,  and  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas.  The 
king  himself  nearly  perished  upon  this  occa- 
sion:  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  in  the  night, 
the  desperate  Spartans  soueht,  for  a  while,  the 
royal  tent,  which  they  founa  deserted,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  Persian  army,  slaughtering 
thousands  before  them.  The  battle  of  Ther- 
mppyloB  was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of 
Xerxes ;  the  more  ne  advanced,  it  was  to  Ex- 
perience new  disappointments,  his  fleet  was  de- 
feated at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  though 
he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted 
to  the  artfal  insinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet 
he  found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  na- 
tion that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  and  maritime  aflbirs.  Mortified  with 
the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  imminent  danger  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days 
he  marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed^  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  in 
th(*  space  of  six  months.  Mardonius,  the  best 
of  his  generals,  was  left  behind  with  an  armj  of 
300,000  men,  and  the  rest  that  had  survived  the 
ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed their  timid  xnonarch  into  Thrace.  When 
he  reached  the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  th« 
bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  erected  there 
totally  destroyed  by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed 
the  straits  in  a  small*^hing  vessel.  Restored 
to  his  kingdom  and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dan- 
gers, his  losses,  and  his  defeats,  and  ^ve  him- 
self up  to  riot  and  debauchery.  His  indolence 
and  luxurious  voluptuousness  offended  his 
subjects,  and  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  conspired  against  him  and  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign, 
about  464  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  personal  accomplishments  of  Xerxes  have 
been  commended  by  ancient  authors;  and 
Herodotas  observes,  that  there  was  not  <me 
man,  among  the  millions  of  his  army,  that 
was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  comeliness  or 
stature,  or  that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire.  The  picture  is 
finished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that  the 
vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece  was  with- 
out a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  humanity.  When  he  reviewed  his 
millioDS  from  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  on  the 
rec<£eetion  that  the  multitude  of  men  he  saw 
66S 
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before  his  eves,  in  one  hundred  yeers  should  be  l 
no  more.  His  pride  and  insolence  have  been  { 
deservedly  censored;  he  ordered  'chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whip- 
ped, because  the  first  bridge  be  had  laid  across 
the  Elellespont  had  been  destroyed  b^  a  stonn. 
He  cut  a  chanuel  through  mouot  Athos,  and 
saw  his  fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was 
dry  ground.  The  veiy  rivers  were  dried  up 
by  hjs  arm^  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, ! 
and  the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty.  HerodU.  1,  c.  183, 1  7,  c.  2, 
Ac.^Di4td.  ll.-^Strab.  d.^jBlian.  3,  V.  BT.  25. 
— JWifi.  3.  c.  10,  Ac.— Paul.  3,  c.  4, 1.  8,  c.  46. 
^Lmcan.  S.  v.  673.— Ptei.  tfi  Tkim,  dtc.—  Vol. 
MKC^Jb^croL  in  Panatk,—8e%tca,  4m  ConA, 

Sap.  4. The  II.  succeeded  his  father  Arta- 

xerxes  Longimanus  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  425 
B.  C.  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of 
hif  reign  by  his  brother  SogdianoL 


Zaciwthus,  a  native  of  Bosotia,  who  accom- 
panied Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to 
destroy  Geryon.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon's 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them 
to  TheMs.  As  he  went  on  his  jourae;^,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  died.  His 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried 
it  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea^which  from 
that  time  was  called  ZaofTUhus.  The  island  of 
Zacvnthus,  now  called  ZtuUe.  is  situated  at  the 
south  of  Cephallenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. It  is  about  60  miler  in  circumfe- 
rence. Uv.  36,  c.  Qi.—Plin,  4,  c  12.— fiStra*. 
3  and  8.— JMUa.  8,  c.  Z-^Hmiur.  Od.  1,  v.  246, 
1. 9,  V.  24.— Oout.  de  ArL  Am,  3,  v.  432.— Paiu. 
4,  c.  23.—  Virg.  ^Bn.  3,  v.  370. 

Zaueucos,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians,  in  Ita- 
ly, and  one  of  the  disciples  of^Pythagoras,  550 
B.  G.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to  enforce 
the  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than  dread. 
He  had  decreed  that  a  person  ^Ity  of  adultery 
should  lose  both  bis  eyes.  His  philosophy  was 
called  to  a  trial  when  he  was  inibrmed  that  his 
son  was  an  adulterer.  He  ordered  the  law  to 
be  executed;  the  people  interfered,  but  2Uleu- 
cns  resisted,  and  rather  than  violater  his  own 
institutions,  he  commanded  one  of  his  own 
eves,  and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to  be  .put  out. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people, 
that  while  Zaleucus  presided  over  the  Locrians, 
no  person  was  again  found  guilty  of  adultery. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  5.—Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c. 
6,  ad  AUic,  6,  ep.  L^JElian.  V.  ff.  2,  c.  37, 1. 3, 
c.  17, 1.  13,  c.  24.— S«rfl*.  6. 

Zamolxw,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  disciple 
of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Getse,  which  had  given  him  birth.  He 
began  to  civilize  his  countrymen ;  and  the  more 
easilv  to  gain  reputation,  he  concealed  himself 
for  three  years  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  and  af- 
terwards made  tbem  believe  that  he  was  just 
raised  from  the  dead.  Some  place  him  before 
the  age  of  Pythagoras.  After  death  he  received 
divine  honours.   Diod.—Berodci.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

ZiRBiftND8,.a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 

was  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by  one 
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of  the  officers  of  LneuUus.    Ti|[ra]iea  ptt  him 

to  death  for  his  desertion,  and  lus  fonml  w«» 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  by  the  Bo* 
man  general.    PhU.  in  Lnc. 

Zebina,  Alexander^  an  impooter,  who  nsnip- 
ed  the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation  of  Pio- 
lemv  Physcon. 

2!£No.  1.  a  philosopher  of  Elia  or  Vdia,  in  Ita- 
ly, the  disciple,  or  according  to  s^me,  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  Parmenides,  and  the  supposed  inventor 
of  dialectic  His  opinions  about  the  oniverK, 
the  unity,  incomprehensibility,  and  immutabi- 
lity of  all  things,  were  the  same  with  those  of 
Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the  £leatic  philoso- 
phers. It  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  deliver 
nis  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Nearcbos.  His 
plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  lo  iht 
most  excruciating  torments  to  reveu  tfaename» 
of  his  accomplices;  but  this  he  bore  with  ua- 
paralleled  fortitude,  and,  not  to  be  at  last  coA' 
quered  by  tortures,  he  cut  off  his  toDg:ae  with  ks 
teeth,  and  spit  it  ioto  the  face  of  the  tyrasL 
Some  say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  tarmeais  k 
called  to  Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  something  of 
importance;  the  tyrant  approached  him,  aed 
Zeno,  as  if  willing  U>  whisper  to  him,  caugk 
his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  off.  Cic,  TWc 
2^  c.  22,  <&  AW.  Z>.  3,  c.  Zi.—Diad.  in  ifV« - 

Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  3.—Diog.  9. U.  The  founder 

of  the  sect  of  the  stoics,  bom  at  Ctiom,  in  tiie 
Lsland  of  Cyprus.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  bat  he  «a5  sooe 
called  to  more  elevated  employments.  As  ht 
was  returning  fVomPhcBnicia,  a  storm  drove  his 
ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was*  ship- 
wrecked near  the  Pirssus.  He  entered  the  house 
of  a  bookseller,  and,  to  dissipate  his  melanck^ 
reflections  he  began  to  read.  The  book  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  sd 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties  of  die 
philosopher,  that  from  that  dme  he  renounced 
the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten  years  were  spat 
in  frequenting  the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same 
nnmbter  under  Stilpo,XenocrateSy  and  Polemon. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved f^om  experience  as  well  as^nervatka, 
Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw 
himselr  attended  by  the  great,  the  leaned,  and 
the  powerful  His  followers  were  called  SCna, 
because  thejr  received  the  instmctioii  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  portico  called  froa.  He  was 
so  respected  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  Athe- 
nians publicly  decreed  him  a  brazen  statue,  ac^ 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  to 
give  it  more  publicity,  on  two  columns  in  the 
academy,  and  in  the  Lyceum.  His  life  was  an 
example  of  soberness  and  moderation,  his  man- 
ners were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and 
regularity  he  was  indebted  for  tne  conunoal 
flow  of  health  which  he  always  enjoyed.  After 
he  had  taught  publicly  for  48  years,  be  died  in 
the  9Gth  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  364.  He  was 
buried  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  CeramkiE. 
where  the  Athenians  raise«l  him  a  monnmeaL 
The  founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  shcme  be- 
fore his  followers  as  a  pure  example  of  imitatioa. 
He  wbhed  to  live  in  the  world  as  if  nothing  vas 
properly  his  own ;  he  loved  others,  and  his  lA 
factions  were  extended  even  to  his  enemies.  He 
felt  a  pleasure  in  being  kind,  benevolent,  and 
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attendTe ;  and  he  found  that  these  sentiments  of 
pleasure  were  reciprocal.  He  saw  a  connexion 
and  dependance  in  the  universe,  and  perceived 
that  from  thence  arose  the  harmony  of  civil  so- 
ciety, the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  filial  grat- 
itude, in  the  attainment  of  virtue  the  goods 
of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the 
body^  and  when  that  point  was  once  gained, 
nothmg  could  e^ual  our  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  stoic  would  view  with  indinerence 
health  or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  pain  and  | 
pleasure,  which  could  neither  move  nor  iufiu- 1 
ence  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  Zeno  recom- ' 
mended  resignation ;  he  knew  that  the  laws  of 
the  universe  cannot  be  changed  b^  man.  and 
therefore  he  wished  that  his  disciples  should 
not  in  prayer  deprecate  impending  calamities, 
but  rather  beseech  Providence  to  grant  them 
fortitude  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleas- 
ure and  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
An  arbitrary  command  over  the  passions  was 
one  of  the  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to 
give  way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming 
our  nature.  Pihr,  therefore,  and  an|[er  were 
to  be  banished  from  the  heart,  propriety  and 
decorum  were  to  be  the  guides  in  every  thing, 
and  the  external  actions  of  men  were  the  bc»t 
indications  of  their  inward  feelings,  their  secret 
inclinations,  and  their  character.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  stoic  to  studj  himself;  in  the  evening 
he  was  enjoined  to  review  with  critical  accuracy 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  regulate  his  fu- 
ture conduct  with  more  care,  and  always  to  find 
an  impartial  witness  within  his  own  breast. 
Such  were  the  leading  characters  of  the  stoic 
philosophy,  whose  followers  were  so  illustrious, 
so  perfect,  and  so  numerous,  and  whose  efiects 
were  productive  of  such  exemplaij  virtues  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Zeno  in  his 
maxims  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue  men  could 
live  happy  under  the  most  pressing  calamities. 
He  said  that  nature  had  given  us  two  ears, 
and  only  one  mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  to 
listen  more  than  speak.  He  compared  those 
whose  actions  were  dissonant  with  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  which  ap- 
peared beautiful  to  the  eye  thoush  made  of  the 
basest  metals.  He  acknowledged  only  one  God, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  bodv,  and  therefore  believed  that  those 
two  together  united,  the  soul  and  the  body, 
formed  one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the  goa 
of  the  stoics.  Amount  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  his  doctrme,  and  as  the  most  re- 
spectable writers,  may  be  mentioned  Ejnctetus, 
Seneca^  the  emperor  AntoninuSj  Ac.  Cic.  Acad. 
1,  C.13,  <ie  NtU.  D.  1,  c.  14,1.  2,  c.  8  and  34, 1. 
3,  c.  S4,  pro.  B/fwr.  de  Oral.  3^  Ac—rinib.^ 
Seneca.—Epicieius.'^Arrian.^jEliem.  V.  H.  9, 
c96. — Ditf^.— in.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher of  Sidon,  who  numbered  among  bis  pupils 
C\cero,  Pomponins  Atticus,  Cotta,  Pompey,  dec. 

CU.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c  21  and  34. IV.  A 

rhetorician,  father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon,  who  was 
king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.    Strai. 

l2.^TaeU.  Ann.  2,  c.  56. V.  A  native  of 

Lepreos,  son  of  Callileles,  crowned  at  the 
Oljrmpic  games  and  honoured  with  a  statue  in 
the  grove  of  Jupiter  and  at  Otympia.   Paus.  6, 

e.  15. The  name  of  Zeno  was  common  to 
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some  of  the  Roman  emperon  on  the  throna  of 

Constantinople,  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries. 

Zknobu,  I.  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  of  fiLha- 
damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  when 
he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  hj  the  Ar- 
menians, but  as  she  was  unable  to  follow  him 
on  account  of  her  megnancj,  she  entreated  him 
to  murder  her.  Rhadamistus  long  hesitated, 
but  fearful  of  her  ftlling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw  her  body  into  the 
Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept  her  uik^  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  she  was  round  by  some 
shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 
her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was  carried  to 
Tiridates,  wno  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 
T\icU.  Atm.  12,  c.  61. II.  Septimia,  a  cele- 
brated princess  of  Pahnyra.  who  married  Ode- 
natus,  whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his 
partner  on  the  Roman  throne.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  js  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia 
reigned  in  the  East  as  regent  of  her  infant  chil- 
dren, who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  C<»- 
sars.  She  assumed  the  namb  of  Auffusta.  and 
she  appeared  in  imperial  robes,  and  ordered 
hersetrto  be  styled  the  aueen  of  the  East  The 
troubles  which  at  that  tune  agitated  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire  prevented  the  emperor  from 
checking  the  msolenee  and  ambition  of  this 
princess,  who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Anrelian  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple  than  he  march- 
ed into  the  East,  determined  to  punish  Uie  pride 
of  Zenobia.  He  well  knew  her  valour,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that,  in  her  wars  against  the 
Persians,  she  had  distinguished  herself  no  less 
than  Odenatus.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
East,  E^ypt  acknowled|^ed  her  power,  and  all 
the  provmces  of  Asia  Mmor  were  subject  to  her 
conunand. '  When  Anrelian.  approached  the 
plains  of  Syria  Jlhe  Palmjrrean  queen  appeared 
at  the  head  of  700.000  men.  She  bore  the  la- 
bours of  the  field  like  the  meanest  ofher  soldiers, 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.  Two 
baules  were  foug^ht*,  the  courage  of  the  queen 
£[ained  the  superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evolu- 
tion of  the  Palmyrean  cavalrv  rumed  her  cause, 
and  while  they  pursued  with  spirit  the  flying 
enemy,  the  Roman  infantry  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  main  body  of  Zenobia^  army,  and  the  de- 
feat was  inevitable.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra, 
determined  to  support  a  siege.  Anrelian  fol- 
lowed her,  and  after  he  had  almost  exhausted 
his  stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like princess.  Her  hopes  of  victory,  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans night  and  day  by  continual  sallies  from 
her  walls,  and  the  workbg  of  her  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her 
relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  from  her 
alleg^nce.  Shefied  fromPalmyra  in  the  night ; 
but  Anrelian,  who  was  apprized  of  her  escape, 
pursued  her,  and  she  was  caught  as  she  was 
crossing  the  river  Euphrates.  She  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  though  the 
soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death,  she  was 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
She  was  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  An« 
relian gave  her  largepoasessions near Tibur, 
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where  she  was  pennitted  to  live  the  rest  of  her 
(U}[s1d  peace,  with  all  the  grandear  and  majesty 
whkh  became  a  queen  of  me  Elastand  a  warlike 
princess.  Her  child ren  were  patronised  by  the 
emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinciinn  at  Rome.  Zenooia  has  been  admired 
not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but  also  for 
her  literary  talents.  She  was  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  useful  learning,  and  spoke  with 
fluency  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Latins.  She  composed  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations, 
and  of  Egypt,  which  was  greatly  commended 
by  the  ancients.  She  received  no  less  honour 
from  the  patronage  she  afforded  to  the  cele- 
brated Longinus,  who  was  one  of  her  favourites, 
and  who  taught  her  the  Greek  tongue.  She 
has  also  been  praised  for  her  great  chastity  and 
her  cansttjkcjj  though  she  betrayed  loo  often 
her  propensities  to  cruelty  and  intoxication 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  officers.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian  about  the  373d  vear  of 
the  Christian  era.    Aur.  Via.—Zos.,  ac. 

Xknoclbs,  was  the  shortest  of  the  dwarfish 
SODS  of  Carcinus.  With  Philocles  and  Theog- 
nis  he  is  thus  introduced,  in  an  exemplification 
of  Mnesilochus  :— 

k  a  Mt9w\im  w  Ktuis  ktutOs  nwf  .^Theniioph. 
169. 

He  18  mentioned  with  ttill  more  disrespect  in 
the  Rafkt,  (v.  86.) 

Yet  this  contemptible  poet  carried  off  from  En- 
ripides  the  tragic  garland,  Olymp.  91st,  3,  B.  C. 
415.  In  the  PaXj  Aristophanes  applies  the  term 
jpi9X««^'^f  to  the  family.  From  the  Scholiast 
it  appears  that  Xenocles  was  celebrated  for 
introaucinff  machinery  and  stage  shows,  espe- 
cially in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  his  gods. 
From  the  two  lines  in  the  Nubes,  quoted  above, 
we  may  infer  that  the  father,  Carcinus,  was, 
like  his  son,  fond  of  introducing  the  deities. 

ZbnoMrcs,  a  sculmor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
sus for  the  emperor,  which  was  110  or  190  feet 
high,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some  time  aAer 
broken  by  Vespashin,  who  placed  there  the 
head  of  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  seven  beams, 
each  of  which  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  long. 
From  this  &mous  colossus,  the  modem  coli- 
seum, whose  ruins  are  now  so  much  admired 
at  Rome,  took  its  name.    Plvn.  34,  c.  7. 

Zbnoi>Otcs,  I.  a  native  of  Troezene,  who 

wrote  a  history  6f  tTmbria.    Dion.  Hal.  2. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  died  B.  C.  245. 
.  ZBuxiniiros,  a  king  of  Spiarta,  of  the  fhmily 
of  the  Proclidae.  Hewas  father  of  Archidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hw  son  Archidamus.    Paus.  3,  c.  7. 

Zeuxtdas,  a  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league, 
deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

ZEI7XI8,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Hera- 
clea^  which  some  suppoae  to  be  the  Heraclea 
of  Sicily.  He  flourished  about  466  years  before 


the  Christian  era,  and  ma  the  diacMe  of  Apoi- 
lodonis,  and  contemporary  with  Parrhtsns. 
In  the  art  of  painting,  he  not  only  surpassed  ill 
his  contemporaries,  but  also  his  master,  and  \se- 
came  so  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  proud, 
of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that  he  refused  to 
sell  them,  observing  that  no  som  of  moDer. 
however  great,  was  sufficient  to  bay  them.  Hjs 
most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jopiter,  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  gods;  bs 
Hercules,  strangling  the  serpents  in  thepre«Ke 
of  his  affrighted  parents;  his  modest  raekp. 
and  his  Helen,  which  was  afterwards  placed  a 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy.    This  las 
piece  he  had  painted  at  the  request  of  the  p- 
ple  of  Crotona,  and  that  he  might  not  be  vitii- 
out  a  model,  they  sent  him  the  most  haxeM 
of  their  virgins.    Zeiixis  examined  iheir  aikd 
beauties,  and  retained  five,  from  whose  ejeguo 
and  graces  united,  he  conceived  in  his  mifti 
the  form  of  the  roost  perfect  woman  in  4e 
universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed  vitk 
wonderful  success.    His  contest  with  Purb- 
sius  is  well  known;  {Vid,  PanhMim,]^ 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  perfectia. 
and  copied  all  her  beaatiea  with  such  cxactKR 
he  often  found  himself  deceived.    Heputt^ 
grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodoesrf 
his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eai  tk 
frait  on  the  canvass.  Bat  he  soon  acknowled^ 
that  the  whole  was  an  ill-execmed  piece,  as  ite 
figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the  grapes  «^ 
not  done  with  sufficient  expression  to  lerriij  tk 
birds.    According  to  some,  Zenxis  died  froj 
laughing  at  a  comical  picture  he  bad  made « 
an  old  woman.    Cie.  de  hw.  8,  c  1.— P*it» 
Par.  &c.— Qictff<iZ. 

Z6!r.U8,  a  sophK  and  grammarian  of  Ani*- 
polis,  B.  C.  250.  He  rendered  himself  knon 
by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  worksof  bocnie 
and  Plato,  and  the  poenos  of  Homer,  for  vIkc 
he  received  the  name  of  Bomeremasiiz,^^ 
chastiser  of  Homer.  He  presented  hiscrtoo^ 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  but  they  were  nj«M 
with  mdignation,  though  the  author  dediw 
that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Sooeaj 
that  Zoilus  was  cmelly  stoned  to  death,  or  tf- 
posed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  ^^"^^'^T^ 
others  support  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Si^- 
na.  The  name  of  2Whi5,  is  generally  ipp«J 
to  austere  critics.  The  works  of  *««»»««• 
nate  grammarian  are  lost.  JEtoa*  ^-  °^ 
c.  10.— JDwiws.  flW.— Opwt  *  J^^/^cL 

ZoFTRDB,  I.  a  Persian,  son  <rfMegJf»^ 
who,  to  show  hk  attachment  to  Dan»,  wf  -^ 
of  Hvstaspes,  while  he  besieged  BahfWM* 
off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  iled  to  theflW 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  s«h air^J 
ment  from  his  royal  master  becawc  w  ^ 
advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  »  **^\r 
impregnable.  This  was  credited  "f  ^  ^ 
lonians,  and  Zopyrus  was  »PP«?'J,J3J 
mander  of  all  their  forces.  When  ^^ 
gained  their  confidence,  he  b^raj?^  "*^ 
into  the  hands  of  Darius,  ^otm^^  ^ 
liberally  rewarfed.  The  regard  ofDan»J 
Zopyrus  could  never  be  more  *w"?7/rf2 
ed  than  what  he  used  often  to  WTi  J*^  ^LJr 
rather  have  Zopyrus  not  mntiWedfl*"^ 
Babylons.  Berodol,  3,  c  154,  *^rjlj. 
Av<ifk.  rtg.  3.— .A««ii.  I,  c.  W— ^"-iJ^ 
cian,inSeageofMithridates.   Hegi'» 
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monarch  a  descriptioo  of  an  antidote  which 
would  preyail  against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The 
experiment  was  tried  upon  criminals,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

Zoroaster,  a  king  of  Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
some  time  before  tie  Troian  war.  According 
to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosophy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  astron- 
omy. He  was  respected  by  his  subjects  and 
contemporaries  for  nis  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
law^ver,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  though  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India.    Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted 

So  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire,  which 
e  considered  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  being ;  which  doctrioes  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Numa  in  the  worship  and 
ceremonies  he  instituted  in  honour  of  vesta. 
According  to  some  of  the  modems,  the  doc- 
trines the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  cele- 
brated Bactrian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have 
been  lately  introduced  in  Enrobe,  in  a  French 
translation,  by  M.  AnquetiL    The  age  of  Zo- 


roaster 18  so  little  known,  that  some  speak  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name.  Some  authors,  who  support  that  two 
persons  only  of  this  name  flourished,  described 
the  first  as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon, 
2459  years  B.  C,  whilst  the  era  of  the  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Per* 
sia,  and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B. 
C.  JusUn,  1,  c.  },—AufuU.  de  Cw,  SI,  c  14. 
-^Oros.  1.— PKn.  7,  c.  10, 1.  30,  c.  1. 

ZosiMtts,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger^about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  bcmnning  of  the  fiAh  century, 
of  which  only  the  nve  first  books,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the  first  of 
Uiese  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  account  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diffuse  and 
interesting.  His  composition  is  written  with 
elegance,  out  not  much  fidelity;  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  a^;ainst  the  Christiana 
IB  his  histoiy  of  Constantme  and  some  of  his 
successors.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are 
that  ci  Cellanus,  8vo.  Jenie,  172B,  and  that  of 
Reitemiei,  8va  tape.  1784. 
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AbIiu,  a  Sqftbian,  son  of  Seathes,  in  the 
age  of  CroMos  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  receiv- 
ed a  flying  arrow  from  Apollo,  with  which  he 
eve  oracles,  and  traa^ned  himself  wherever 
pleased.  He  is  saia  to  htfve  returned  to  the 
Hjfperborean  coantries  lix>m  Athens  without 
eaung.  and  to  have  made  the  Trojan  Palladium 
with  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Some  suppose' that 
be  wrote  trelktises  in  Greek ;  and  ft  is  reported, 
that  there  is  a  Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles 
to  Phalaris  in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But 
there  were  probably  two  persons  of  that  name. 
ArMi0«.  4,  c.  36.— £»raft.  r^Pams,  3,  c  13. 

Abas,  I.  a  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 
changed  into  a  lizard  for  laughing  at  Ceres. 

09id,  Md.  5,  fab.  7. ^11.  TheUth  king  of 

Argos,  son  of.  Belus,  some  say  of  Lynceus  and 
Hypemmestra,  was  fiimous  lot  his  eenins  and 
▼alour.  He  was  &tber  to  Prstus  and  Acrisios, 
by  Ocalea,  and  built  AbsB.  He  reigned  S3 
years,  B.  C.  13W.  Paus,  8.  c.  16, 1. 10,  c  35.— 
Bygin.  170,  du^.—^oUod,  d,  c  SL  Vid,  Parts 
I.  and  IL 

ABDfiRUB,  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  armour- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  b^  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  intrusted  to 
his  care  when  goin^  to  war  against  the  Bis- 
tones.  Hercules  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour 
of  his  friend,  he  called  Abdera.  ApoUod.  8,  c. 
b.'-PkOosirat.  2,  c.  85. 

AaadTA,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  iEgeus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity,  Nisus, after  her  death,  ordered  the  gar- 
ment which  she  wore  to  become  the  modeb  of 
fttthion  in  Me^ra.    Plut.  Qiuesl.  Grae. 

Abseus,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
Hjffi^n,  Prof:  fab. 

AaarRTus,  a  son  of  MeHes^  king  of  Colchis* 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled 
away  with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father's  way  to  stop 
his  parsuit.  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him 
in  Colchis;  others,  near  Istria.  It  is  said  by 
others  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  he 
arrived  safe  in  Illyricum.  The  place  where  he 
was  killed  has  been  called  Tomos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Absyrtos.  lAtean,  3,  v.  190.— 
Sirab.  X-^HMgin.  fab.  S3.— JptrfW.  1,  c.  9.— 
FUux.  8,  V.  HL-^Ovid.  Trist.  3  el.  9^— Oic.  de 
Nat.  D,  3,  c  19.— P»».  3,  c.  81  and  86. 

AoACALus,  I.  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philander 

and  Phylacis  by  Apollo.   These  children  were 

exposed  to  the  wila  beasts  in  Crete;  but  a  goat 

fava  ihem  her  milk,  and  praerved  their  life. 
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mother  of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  of  Aa- 
phithemis  by  Apollo.  PoMt.  8,  c.  53.— J^ 
4,  V.  1493. 

AcADEMUs,  an  Athenian,  who  discomed  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  hadcooco!- 
ed  their  idster  Helen,  ibr  which  they  ampljR- 
warded  hioL    PhU.  in  Titet, 

AcALLE,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasipbie 
ApoUod.  Z,c.  I. 

AcAMAs,  son  of  Theseus  and  Pheedia,  va> 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  tite  Tro- 
jans after  her  elopement  from  MeDeltos.  b 
his  embassy  he  had  a  son,  called  MoninB,  ^ 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  Hewasco- 
cemed  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  aftcrwtnb  Jn» 
the  town  of  Acamen^nm,  in  Phiyfla,  ind  « 
his  return  to  Greece  calleda  tfibe  afierhison 
name  at  Athens.  Poms.  10,  c.  X.-Q  CM 
18.— £^^.  loa 

AcANTHA,  a  njrmph  loved  fay  ApoUo.  ai 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

AcASTDB,  son  of  Pelias,  kin^  of  The»^.  ^ 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  WmP' 
who  fell  in  love  with  Peleua,  son  rf  M»f^ 
when  in  banishment  at  her  husbsod's  00- 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  HippoW^ 
was  accused  before  Acastus  of  »"«"*P*^J!2 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  cba«,  cip«w 
to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  by  order  ofjugj- 
delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Tms^' 
and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  vife-  {^ 
Peleus  and  Ast^damia.-^Ovid.  JMK.  8,  ▼  » 
—Htroid,  13,  V.  9&.—Apoaod.  1,  c.  9, 4c  . 

AccA  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Fiv^ 
shepherd  of  king  Numitor's flocks,  "^^^^ 
up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  cjj*" 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Diom  »fc ' 
c.  18.— Lit?.  1,  c  4.—- 4«Z.  OdL  6,0.1^ 
Part  n.  .   PI  nd 

AcBsius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  in  Bs  ■* 
Attica,  as  cod  of  medicine.    Paus.  6,  c- "■«. 

AcniLOiDEs,  a  patron vmic  given  to  we 
rens  as  daughters  of  Acneloos.    Ow*^'' 
nib.  15.  £,  1  1^ 

AcHELOus,  the  son  of  Oceanns  f  *^ 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  rim  of  we  sw^ 
name  in  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  woeroB 
suiters  of  Dejanira,  daughter  o^®"?^ 
entered  the  lL<st8  again.<  HercoleM^'/^ 
inferior,  changed  Smself  into  a  ^nZ 
afterwards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  bwoj*-; 
of  his  homa,  and  Achelous  beiapdefeM^LT 
tired  in  disgrace  into  his  bed  flrv«<«i^  ' 
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%>Toke&  hom  was  taken  up  by  the  nympbs,  and 
mied  with  ihtiti  and  flowers ;  and  after  it  had 
for  some  time  adorned  the  hand  of  the  con- 
«M[ieror,  it  was  presented  to  the  goddess  of 
Plenty.    Some  say  that  he  was  changed  into  a 
Tiver  after  the  victory  of  Hercules.  This  river 
is  said  t>y  some  to  have  sprang  from  the  earth 
«fter  the  deluge.    BaroM.  %  c  IQr-Stndf,  10. 
Vid,  Part  L 
AcBiLLES.     Yii,  Part  IL 
AaniuA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  ftrom  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to  her. 
The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  V.  7a0.— Octrf.  Fhut.  4,  V.  468. 

Aas,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
tind  the  nymph  SimsBthis.  (3ahitaea  passionate^ 
ly  loved  him ;  upon  which  his  rival,  Polyphe- 
vras,  through  jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  sods  chang- 
I  «d  Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount 
\         ^tna.    Omd,  Met,  13.  fab.  a 

AcmonIdes,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  <hfid.  Fast, 
I         4,  V.  388. 

I  AccBTBa,  the  pilot  of  the  «hip  whose  crew 

r         found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  earned  him  away. 

As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 

I         into  sea  monsters,  but  AcoBtes  was  preser^. 

Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  8,  &c. 
{  AcoNTjsDS,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into  a 

,         xtone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
,  Perseus  and  Andromeda.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  301. 

I  AcoNiTOs,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 

I  went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  fell 
]  In  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
,  being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
,  obscurity  of  his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on 
«n  apple,  which  he  threw  into  her  bosom  :— 

JwrotiH  ionetaper  mfstiea  sacra  Diana 
\  Me  <iK  venlbwramcamiina^  uponaamj^  fuHram. 

Oydippe  read  the  verses,  and  being  compelled 
by  the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  mar- 
ned  Acontius.    Ovid.  Her.  ep.  SO. 

AcR£i,  a  surname  of  Diana,  firom  a  temple 
built  to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near 
Argos.— — A  surname  of  Juno.  Paiui.  t,  c.  17. 

AcRumn,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea;  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  born 
«t  the  same  birth  as  Proetus,  with  whom  it  is 
«aid  that  be  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
womb.  After  many  dissensions  Proetus  was 
<lnven  fh>m  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Curydice,  daughter  of  Laeednmon ;  and  beinr 
told  hj  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would 
put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  In  a 
crazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a 
mofber.  She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  golden  shower ;  and 
though  Acri^ns  ordered  her,  and  her  infant 
called  Perseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
they -were  saved;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be- 
came 90  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
anxious  to  see  so  renowned  a  p^ndson,  went 
to  Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishmg  to  show  his 
akill  in  throwing  a  (juoit,  hilled  an  old  man,  who 
proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew 
not,  and  thus  the  orade  was  unhappily  ftilfilled. 
Acrisins  reiafued  about  31  years.  Efagia.  fab. 
<3.— Oouf.  Met.  4,  fab.  l^.-^Horat.  3,  od.  16.— 
ApoOod.  3,  c.  3,  Ac.— Poitf.  3,  c.  1«,  Ac— VM. 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectet. 

AoTJtoir,  a  famous  huntsman,  sob  of  Aris- 


tasus  and  Antonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whence 
he  is  called  Auteneiiu  keros.  He  saw  Piana  and 
her  attendants  bathing  near  Qargaphia,  for 
which  he  was  changed  into  a  stag,  and  devour- 
ed by  hie  own  dogs.  Pom.  9,  c.  ^—Omd, 
jl«?^.3,fab.3. 

AcT£iw,  a  powerful  person,  who  made  him- 
self master  of^  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Ce- 
crops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Actseus  reigned  before  him.  Paus, 
1,  c  3  andU. 

Acna,  SOD  of  Sol,  went  firom  Greece  into 
E^Tpt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded 
Heliopolis.    Died.  5. 

Actor,  I.  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 

expedition  againsir  the  Amazons. II.  The 

father  of  Menoetius  by  iEgina,  whence  Patro- 
dus  is  called  Adorides.    Ovid.  Tritt.  1,  el.  8. 

III.  The  father  of  Eurytus,  and  brother  of 

Augeas.    ApeUod.  3,  c  7. 

AcTOBiBfis,  two  brothers,  so  fond  of  each 
other,  that,  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  the  reins  and  the  other  the  whip;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered  them.  Pm- 
dor, 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  sun. 

AnAMANTjBA,  Jupiier^  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  bis  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor 
in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infant's  cries,  she 
had  drams  beat,  and  cjrmbals  sounded,  around 
the  tree.    Bygvik.  fab.  139. 

Addbphaou,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians. 
Mlian.  1,  V.  H.  c.  #7. 

Ades.     Vid.  Bodes. 

Adm£ta,  daughter  ij^  Eurystheua,  was  priest- 
ess of  Juno's  temple  at  Argps. 

Anutivs,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene.  king 
of  Pherse,  in  Thcssaly.  Apollo,  banished  from 
heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for 
nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained  fhmi  the 
Pares,  that  Admetus  should  never  die  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him, 
which  his  wife  Alceste  did,  devoting  herself 
voluntarily  to  death.  Admetus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  boar.  Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  him  a 
chariot  drawn  bv  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar ;  and 
Admetus  effecteii  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and 
obtained  Alceste's  hand.  Senec.  in  Medea.-^ 
Hvgin-  fab.  50,  61  dt  343.— OwJ.  de  AH.  Am. 
X-^ApoOod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  &c.     Vid.  Part  II. 

An6ins,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  Myrrha,  {vid. 
M^ha,)  was  the  favourite  of  Venus.  He  was 
fond  of  nuntiuR,  and  at  last  received  a  mortal 
bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  wounded, 
and  Venus  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
anemony.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restored 
him  to  life,  on  conaition  that  he  should  spend 
six  months  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venufl.  This  implies  the  alteraate  retum 
of  summer  and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken 
for  Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
often  b^^  with  monraful  lamentations,  and 
finished  with  a  revival  of  joy,  as  they  were  re- 
turoingto  life  again.  Adonis  had  temples  raised 
to  his  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  ApoOodZ^c 
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U^^FraptrL  3»  eL  13,  t.  S^^Virg,  sa.  10,  y. 
IB^^Bum.  m  Adoi^.-^H^gi^  56,  164,  948,  Ac. 
^Ovid.  MU.  10,  fab.  l&-^Miuaut  de  JX?r.— 
PMM.d,c.9D.L9,c.41. 

AiNUiTu,  I.  a  daoffhter  of  Jupiter  and  Ne- 
cessity. She  is  calledby  some  Nemesis,  and  is 
the  punisher  of  injasiice.  The  Egyptians  placed 
her  abore  the  moon,  whence  she  looked  down 

upon  the  actions  of  men.    Strab,  U. XL  A 

daughter  of  Melisseos,  to  wbomaome  attribute 
the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same  as 
Adrasta.    Apol.  1,  c.  1. 

AiHusTOS.     Vid.  Part  IL 

JSa,  a  huntress,  changed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  the  gods,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  river  PhaAis.  It 
had  a  town  called  JBa,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Colchis.    FUuc,  5,  ▼.  490. 

JEacus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  JEgina,  daughter 
of  Asopos,  was  king  of  the  island  of  GBnopia, 
which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A  pes- 
tilence having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  he  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom ;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were 
in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called 
by  .£acuB  Wf^rmidafu,  fh>m  /npftn^^  an  ant. — 
^acus  mamed  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela- 
mon  and  Peleus.  He  afterwards  had  Pbocus 
by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a 
man  of  such  inteffrity  that  the  ancients  have 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.  Borai,  9,  od.  13, 1.  4.  od. 
a^-Pmu.  1.  c  44,  1.  9,  c  29.— Oinii.  Met,  7, 
fcb.  95^  I.  13,  V.  I^^ProperL  4,  el.  Vt.—Plut. 
4k  consol  ad  Apoll^ApoUod.Z,  c.  X^—Diad.  4. 

iEjB,  or  M^k..    Vid  Ma, 

iEcBMAOOius,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Phyl- 
lone,  daaghter  of  Alcimedoh,  by  whom  he  was 
ei^posed  with  his  mother,  to  wild  beasts,  and 
miraculously  saved  by  Hercules.    Pom.  8, 13. 

iBnoN,  daughter  of  Panda nis,  married  Ze- 
thns,  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a 
«on  called  Itylus.~She  was  so  jealous  of  her 
mster  Niobe,  because  she  bad  more  children 
than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  the 
elder,  who  was  educated  with  Itylojt.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  chan^ 
into  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself. 
mffMT.  Od.  19  jr.  518. 

JSfiTA,  or  JEetbs,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
Bol  and  Perseis,  daughter  of  Oeeanus,  was 
father  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope  by 
Idya,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  killed  Phryxus, 
-son  of  Atharaaj),  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a 
^Iden  ram.  This  marder  he  committed  to 
obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The  Ar- 
gonauts  came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered 
the  golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though 
it  was  guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and 
by  a  venemou.^  dragon.  Their  erpedition  has 
been  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Vid. 
Jason,  Midm^  and  Phryxus.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 
^Ornd.  Met.  7,  fab.  1,  Ac.— P«im.  2  c.  3  — 
Justin.  43,  c.  ^.—Ftaee.  and  Orpheus  in  Ar- 
gon. 

JBojBON,  I.  one  of  Lycaon's  fiftv  sons.  Apel^ 

Ud.  3,  c.  8. n.  The  son  of  Coelus,  or  of 

Pontus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briar^as.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  a  notorious  pirate,  ehiefh^ 
residing  at  .£ga.  whence  his  name ;  and  that 
the  fhble  about  his  one  hundred  hands  arises 
from  his  having  oiie  htmdied  men  to  manage 
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his  oars  in  his  piratical  excursions.  Vwt.ML 
10,  V.  565^Befu»d.  7^.  149.--finarr.  i  10,  v. 
404.— Opufc  MU.  2,  V.  10. 

MatBik.     Vid.  Egeria. 

iEoESTA,  the  daughter  of  Hippoles,  and  my 
ther  of  .£gesrus,  called  Acestes.  Vtrg.  £k 
1,  V.664.     Ki4i.  PartL 

.£asus,  king  of  Athensy  son  of  Paiidioi, 
being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  »»• 
suit  the  oracle^  and  in  his  retuni,  stopped  it 
the  court  of  Piuheus,  king  of  Troezene,  vb 
gave  him  his  daughter  JSthra  in  mtnia^ 
tie  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  siie 
had  a  son,  to  s^d  him  to  Athens  as  soon  ask 
could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  coDoeited 
his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  kDon 
to  iEgeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  any  poUK 
discoverv  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  his  nephews, ik 
Pallantides,  who  expected  his  ciown.  £ito 
became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  aoomi 
ingly  sent  to  Athens  with  his  father's  swoii 
At  that  time  JEgeus  lived  with  Medea,  the  lii- 
vorced  wife  of  Jason.  When  Theseus  cam  t» 
Athens.  Medea  attempted  to  poison  him;  botk 
escaped,  and  upon  showing  .£gens  the  nrari 
he  wore,  discovered  hino^lf  to  be  his  sft 
When  Theseus  returned  from  Crete,  after  ik 
death  of  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agncaUe  i 
the  engagement  made  with  his  father,  (okas 
up  white  saihi  as  a  sdg:nal  of  his  sqoks; 
andJEgeus,  at  the  sight  of  black  saik,  e» 
eluding  that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  faiiDM 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  frombiB, 
as  some  suppose  has  been  called  the  £i^ 
^gens  reined  forty-eight  years,  and  died  EC 
13&.  He  is  supposed  to  have  first  iDtrodoeed 
into  Greece  the  worship  of  Yenus  UnBii,  i» 
render  the  goddess  prqpitious  to  his  wishes  0 
having  a  son.  Vid  7%eseus,  MinoUmm^oi 
Mtdea.  ApoOod  1,  c.  8, 9, 1.  3,  c  15.-/^ 
1,  c.  5,  S3,  38,  L  4.  c.  ^r-PhL  ta  TJft- 
Bynn.  fab.  37, 43,  79.  and  173. 

^GiALE,  one  of  Phaeton's  sislezs,  dno^ 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  ante.  Th^ 
are  called  Heliades. 

^ouLBos,  1.  son  of  Adrastus  bj  Ad^ 
or  Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epifj[ODi  Tli^ 
all  returned  home  safe,  except  JEgulens,  v^ 
was  killed.    P««.  l,c.48,44,1.3,c.aO,lS>f^ 

b.-'ApMod  1,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c  7. n.  The  aae 

as  Absyrtus,  brother  to  Medea.   <Mi«.  ^  ^ 
3. CU.  de  Nai.  D,  Z.-^THod  4. 

.SciNA.  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  JEacnil^ 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  Sowj^ 
that  she  was  changed  by  Jopiter  into  the  i^ 
which  bears  her  name.  Pirn.  4,  c  19.-S^ 
8.— JMHo,  a,  c.  l.-^ApoOad  1,  c  9,  i  3,  c.  »- 
Poms.  2,  c.  5  and  29.     Vid  Part  I. 

.£<ndcRus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  w 
being  brouffht  up  by  the  goat  Amalthaa,  sw 
using  her  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  w 
of  the  Titans.    Diod  6.  ^ 

.£o!pan,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  «  *" 
goat's  feet. 

JEoB,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  «•  m  •^ 
goats  Ain,  Jupiter  gave  thi«  shield  to  wuj 
who  placed  upon  it  Medusa's  head,  whdi  ^ 
ed  into  stones  all  those  who  fixed  Aeir  fV^ 
upon  it    Fir^.  ^Bi*.  8,  v.Sai  and  » 

Msamm,    fM.  Part  II.  ^^ 

£oLB,  the  youngest  daughter  of  .SictPF' 
■nd  Lainpetia* 
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JEgyptDs.    Hygin.  fab.  168,  VtQ.—ApoU 
c.  l.—Ond.  mr<nd.  14.— Paw.  7,  c.  21. 


JEooBoLot,  it  anuname  of  Bacchus  at  Potnia, 
in  Boeotla. 

iEGocEROfl,  or  CapricornnSy  an  animal  into 
which  Pan  transformed  himself  "when  flying 
before  Tvphon,  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Ju- 
piter made  him  a  constellation.  Lucret.  1,  ▼.  613. 
JEoYvksESt  a  fabulous  country  in  the  middle 
of  Africa,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  monsters. 
J^la,  1,  c.  4  and  a 

^cnrpTus,  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  to  Da- 
nans,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the  50 
daughters  of  his  brother.  He  was  killed  by  his 
niece  Polyxena.  Vid.  Damans^  Danaides,  hyn- 
€eus.  iEgyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,  of 
a  part  of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  JEj  '     "'  " 

lod,  3,  c. 
Vid,  Part  I. 

JEllo,  one  of  the  Harpies  (ftom  a»\Xa  ten^ 
ffesUu.)  Flac.  4,  v.  ^^,—Besiod.  Tk,  367.— 
Ovid.  Met.  18,  V.  710. 

JElurub,  (a  coj,)  a,dei^  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians;  and^  alter  death^  embalmed,  and 
buried  in^  the  city  of  Bubastis.    Berodol.  3,  c. 
66,  Ac-Diod.  l.—CU,  de  Nat.  D.  1.— -A.  OeU. 
90,  c  r—PM,  in  Pr. 
JEntAB.     Vid.  Part  IL 
iEdLUB,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.    He  reigned  over  ^olia : 
and  because  lie  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  ana 
a  g^reat  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  wind.    The, name  .seems  to  be 
derived  from  aioXpf,  various,  because  the  winds 
over  which  he  presided  ar*  ever  varying— 
There  were  two  others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father 
to  Macareus  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of  Helle- 
nns,  often  confounded  wttn  the  god  of  the  winds. 
The  last  married  Enaretta,  t^  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.    Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 
—Bomer.  Od.  10,  v.  I.— Ovid.  Met.  II,  v.  478, 
1.  14,  V.  324.— 'i4|H>Zto».  4,  Argon.^Flacc.  1,  v. 
SQS.—Diod.  4  and  5.— Ftr^.  JSn.  1,  v.  56,  &c. 
iEpYTUS.     Vid.  Part  11. 
iEscuLiPius,  sun  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis,  or, 
as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phlegias, 
was  god  of  medicine.   The  god,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning,  but  saved  the 
infant  from  her  womb,  and  gave  him  to  be 
educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
medicine.     Some  authors  say  that  Coronis 
exposed  her  child  near  Epidaurus.    A  goat  of 
the  flocks  of  Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk, 
and  the  dog  who  kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to 
shelter  him  from  injury.    He  was  found  by  the 
master  of  the  flock,  who  went  in  search  of  his 
stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with 
resplendent  rays  of  light.     JElsculapins  was 
physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  considered  so 
skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of  plants,  that 
he  was  called  the  inventor,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
medicine.    He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which 
Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  struck  .£scu- 
lapius  with  thunder.    He  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Perga- 
mos,  Athens,  Smyrna,  dec.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs, 
and  pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars;  and  the 
cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him.   .£s- 
culapius  was  represented  with  a  large  beard, 
holding  in  his  band  a  stafi;  round  which  was 
wreathed  a  serpent;  his  other  hand  was  sup- 

e)rted  on  the  head  of  a  serpent.    He  married 
plane,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  fiunous  for 


their  skill  in  medicine,  Madbaon  and  Podallnis ; 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hygiea,  goddess 
of  health,  is  toe  most  celebrated.  Stnne  have 
supposed  that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him« 
Bomer.  iZ.  4,  v.  193.  Hymn,  in  JEsaU. — Apol- 
led.  3,  c.  lO.^ApoUon.  4.  Argon.-^Hygtn.  &b. 
iS.—Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  S.—Paus.  3,  c.  11  and 
37, 1.  7,  c.  33,  &c.—Diod.  A.— Pindar,  Pyik.  3. 
^lyucan.  Dial,  de  SaUat.^Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 
— Ct«.  de  Jfat.  D.  3,  c.  33,  says  there  were  three 
of  this  name :  the  1st.  a  son  of  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped in  Arcadia ;  3a,  a  brother  of  Mercury ; 
3d,  a  man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

JElsoN,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  PeUas.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by 
his  brother.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by  whom 
he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he  intrusted  to 
Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his  father's  king- 
dom from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  evasive  an- 
swers, and  persuaded  him  lo  go  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.  At  his  return,  Jason  found  his 
father  very  infirm ;  and  Medea,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  JEson's  veins,  and  refilleu 
them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she 
had  gathered,  and  immediately  the  old  man  re- 
covered the  vieor  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  iEson  Killed  himself  by  drinking  bull's 
blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Pelias.  Diod. 
4.— Apollod.  1,  c.  S.—Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  385.— 
Hygin.  fab.  13. 

j£thalidbs,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.  ApoUon,  Argon, 
l,v.641. 

MruLTOSy  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Protogenia,  was 
ftuher  of  Endymion.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 

.£thon,  a  horse  of  (he  sun.  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
fab.  1. of  Pallas.    Virg.  jEn.  11,  v.  89. 

JEtbra,  daughter  of  PUheus,  king  of  TrcB- 
zene,  and  mother  of  Theseus.  She  was  carried 
away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  recov- 
ered their  sister  Helen,  wnom  Theseus  had 
stolen  and  intrusted  to  her  care.  .She  went  with 
Helen  to  Troy.  Homer.  Jl.  3,  v.  144:— Paiu. 
3,  c  31, 1.  5,  c.  19.— »if*».  fab.  37  and  79. 
PM.  in  7%es.—Ovid.  Her.  10.  v.  131. 

iETHCsA,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleu- 
there  and  two  sons.    Paiis.  9,  c.  30. 

JEtolus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Agamemnon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aganippe.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Herraione, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband  in  cele- 
brating the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  because  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  Bacchus.  T%eocrit. 
36.— Octrf.  Ma.  3,  V.  'm.—Lucan.  1,  v.  574. 
—Stat.  ThA.  11,  V.  %\^.--ApoVLod.  3,  c.  4. 

AgelAus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
from  which  Croesus  was  descended.— 4p02ZMf. 
3,  c.  7. 

Ao£nor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He  married 
Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phoenix, 
Cilix,  and  Europe.  Hygin.  fab.  6.  Hal.  1,  v. 
15, 1. 17,  V.  f^.-^AfoUod.  3,  c.  1,  L  3,  c  1. 

AolXia.     Vid.  Chariies. 
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AoLAJntom,  or  Aokauuml  danghler  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was  changed 
into  a  stone  by  Merconr.  Some  make  her  a 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  vid.  Bine.  Ovid,  Met. 
S,  fab.  13. 

AoNO,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  norsed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  ber  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycaeus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. 
Paus.  8,  c  31,  &c. 

AaoNTOs,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided  over 
the  actions  of  men.     Vid.  Agonalia,  Part  IL 

AaoR£A,  a  name  of  I^nerva  at  Sparta. 
Paus.  3,  c.  11. 

AooRKOs,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  markets. 
Pam.  1,  c.  15. 

AoRB,  one  of  Actseon's  dogs.  Ooid.  Met.  3, 
V.  813. 

AoRius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  brothet 
(Eneus  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  l^  Diomedes.  the  grandson  of  GBneus, 
upon  which  he  killed  himiself.  Bygin.  fab.  175 
and  ^t/^-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.Somer.  U.  14,  v.  1 17. 

AoTLEUS,  and  Aotibus,  from  ayvta^  a  street^ 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 
Bffrat.  4,  od.  6. 

Ajax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aiua  Locunca,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans 
erected  an  altar  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  one  of  the  common  people,  called  Cedi- 
tius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as  he  passed 
one  night  through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
a  voice  more  than  liuman,  issuing  ftrom  above 
Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would  soon 
be  attacked  hy  the  (Sauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  but  his  veracity  was  proved  by  the 
event ;  and  Camillus,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Qauls,  buil  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice 
which  had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity,  under  the  name  of  Aius 
Locutius. 

AuBA^  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alaea. 
Pata.  8,  c.  4, 7. 

Alala,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
PhU.  de  glor.  Athen.  ( 

AlXstor,  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  he  car- 
ried awav  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rapi.  Pros. 
l,v.886. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite,  came 
into  Britain,  where  ne  established  a  kingdom, 
and  first  introduced  astrology  and  the  art  of 
building  ships.  He  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  passage  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  2,  c.  5.     Firf.  Parti 

Alcjbub,  I.  a  son  of  Androgens,  who  went 
with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and  was  made  king 

of  part  of  the  country.    Apottod.  2,  c.  5. 11. 

A  son  of  Perseus,  father  of  Amphitryon  and 
Anaxo.  Apol.  3,  c.  i.-^Paus.  8,  c.  14.  Vid. 
Part  n. 

Alcathoto,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Chrjrsippus, 
came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  which 
bad  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  services,  festivals,  called  Alcatboia, 
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were  instituted  at  Meganu    Pmu.  \,c,{kt 

II.  A  Trojan,  who  married  Hipp«fa«», 

daughter  of  Anchises.    He  was  killed  in  (be 
Trojan  war  by  Idomeneus.  Bomer,  S.  12,  t.S3. 

Alcestb,  or  ALCEsna,  '^?«^gh!f^  of  Pelias  asd 
Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  She,  viih  kr 
sisters,  put  to  death  her  father,  that  he  migk 
be  restored  to  youth  and  vigour  by  Medea,  vhs; 
however,  refused  to  perform  herpromise.  Upuc 
this,  the  sisters  fled  to  Admetus,  who  vmnd 
Alceste.  They  were  soon  pursued  by  aa  vni, 
headed  by  their  brother  Acastusj  andA^ 
metus  being  taken  prisoner  was  redeemed  fhn 
death  by  the  generous  offer  of  his  wife,  fk 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  sbada 
of  her  father.  Some  say  that  Alceste  lay  dors 
her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she  had  beta  loii 
b^  an  oracle  that  be  could  never  recover fhrai 
disease  expept  some  one  of  his  friends  died  i: 
his  stead.  According  to  some  authors,  Heio- 
les  brought  her  back  from  heS.  Vid.  Admm. 
JMV,  6,  V.  65h—ApolUd,  l,c.  9.-P«w.5,c.H 
— Hygin.  fab.  351. — Ewrm.  in  AketL 

Alcideb,  a  name  or  Hercules,  (no  b 
strength,  aXim  or  from  his  grandfather  Alcs& 

Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  bf  Salao- 
neus.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  9. 

ALcniEDB,  the  mother  of  Jason,  by  Sst 
Place.  1,  V.  296. 

Alonoe,  a  daugkter  of  Sthendns  soa  a 
Perseus.    ApoUod.  %.  c  4. 

ALCiMons.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Alcippb,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  god  Ma 
and  Agraulos.  ApoUod.  S,  c.  14. — Vi  Tk 
wife  of  Metion,  and  mother  to  Eupalamn.  K 

3,  c.  16. ni.  The  daughter  of  (Edoimb, 

and  wife  (^Evenus,  by  whom  she  had  Maipfr 
sa.     Virg.  Ed.  7. 

Alcitbob,  a  Theban  woman,  who  ndKols 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  if^ 
a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yam  with  which « 
worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ovid.  JUkt-  i  ft*  ^ 

Alomjbon,  I.  was  son  or  the  prophet  Ampfr 
raus  and  Eriphyle.  His  father  goinf  tot^ 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oracfe,i« 
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death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for  which  cr^ 
the  furies  persecuted  him  till  Phlegenspjnw 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  AlphesiKM  ^ 
marriage.  Acmseon  gave  ner  the  ft^*'^?'? 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  h"^* 
ther,  and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  n»rn» 
Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Acheloas,to  vw^ 
he  promised  the  necklace  he  had  given  tu  ^Y 
phesiboea.  When  he  attempted  to  fecom  f. 
Alphesibcea's  brothers  murdered  him  w  ^ 
count  of  the  treatment  he  had  shown  ihar  ^ 
ter,  and  left  his  body  a  prey  to  do^  and  fi» 
beasts.  Alcmseon's  children  byCaMbocrf 
venged  their  father's  death  by  killing  his  otf- 
derers.  Vid.  AlphesibeBa,  Amf^iarm.  J^ 
5,  c.  17, 1.  6,  c.  18, 1. 8,  c  S4,-m  */^' 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  r-^Bngin.  fab.  73  and  3ft  . 
Stat.   ThA.  3  and  X^OvU.  f^;^'Z 

Met.  9,  fab.  10. II.  A  son  ot  Mm^  ^ 

husband  of  Hippomedusa.    ApctUd. 

Ai/aoNi,  was  daughter  rfElertjou,^ 
of  Argos,  by  Anaxo,  whom  Pka.de  m  «^' 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Died.  1.  S,  ^TTmI 
father  promised  hjs  crown  and  ho  d»np^ 
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AmpliAUiyoii,  if  he  woold  revenge  the  death  of 
his  sons,  who  had  been  all  killed,  except  Licym- 
sius,  by  ihe  Teleboans,  a  people  of  JEltolia. 
While  Amphitryon  was  gone  agaiDst  the  iEto- 
liaos,  Jupiter  introduced  himself  to  Alcmena  as 
her  husband.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  at  hand,  Juno,  induenced  by  jealousy,  em- 
ployed Lucina  to  prolong  her  travails,  until  Ni- 
cippe,  the  wife  of  othenelus,  should  bring  forth ; 
that  her  son  Enrystheus,  ei^oying  the  privilege 
which  Jupiter  had  in  this  case  conferred  on 
priority  oi  birth,  might  control  the  destiny  of 
Lis  rival.  At  lengibii  Alcmena  brought  forth 
twins,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclus, 
son  of  Amphitryon.  After  Amphitryon's  death. 
Alcmena  married  Rhadamanthus,  and  retired 
to  Ocalea  in  Bceotia.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the 
island  of  JLeuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said 
that  she  died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes, 
and  that  she  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius.  Paus.  1,  c.  41, 1.5,  c.  18,  k  9,  c.  16. 
— Plut,in  llus.  4*  Romntl^Himer.  Od.  11,  //. 
19. — Pindar.  Pytk,  d.^Lucian.  Dial.  Deor.^ 
LHod.  4t.^Hygin.  fab.  2d.'^ApoUod.  2,  c  4,  7, 1. 
3,  c.  l.-^Plavi.  in  Am^kiL^Herodot.  2,  c.  43 

and  45. Vid.  Ampkii/ryon^  Hercules^  Eurys- 

ikeus. 

Alcon,  I.  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at  him 
so  dexterously  that  he  killed  the  reptile  without 

hurting  his  son. 11.  A  son  of  Mars. III. 

A  son  of  Ainvcus.  These  two  last  were  at  the 
chase  of  the  Oalydonian  boar.  Bygin.  fab.  173. 
Alcyone,  or  £[alct5nk,  I.  daughter  of  .So- 
las, married  Cejrx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was 
coing  to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  Ceyz,  who  was  drowned, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  the  bird  which  bears  her  name,  and 
which  the  ancient  poets  feigned  brooded  over 
its  young  upon  the  waters  and  kept  them  calm. 
Vtrg.  Q.  1,  V.  399.— Aiwttorf.  1,  c.  %—Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fab.  lO.—H^gvn.  fab.  66. 11.  One 

of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had 
Arethusabv  Neptune,  and  Eleuthera by  Apollo. 
She,  with  ner  sisters,  was  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation.    Vid.  Pleiades.    Paus,  2,  c.  30, 1.  3, 

c.  le.-'ApeUod.  3,  c.  10.— Bygin.  fab.  157. 

III.  The  daughter  of  Evenus,  carried  away  by 
Apollo  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  pur- 
sued the  ravisher  wiih  bows  and  arrows,  but 
was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon  this  her  pa- 
rents called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate 
to  that  of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.  Homer.  U.  9,  v.  668. 
Alctoneos,  a  giant,  killed  bv  Hercules.  His 
daughters,  mourning  his  death,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea^  and  were  changed  into  al- 
eyons  by  Amphitrite.  Ctamdian.  de  Rap,  Pros, 
•^ApoUod.  I,c6. 

Alea,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
ple, built  by  Alens,  son  of  Aphidas,  at  Tegaea, 
m  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 
of  ivory,  was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome. 
PiHU.  8,0.4  and  46. 
Alccto.  Vid.  J^wmenides. 
Alector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Iphis  and  Capanens.  Pom,  3,  c.  IS.-^ApoUod. 
3,  c.  6. 

Alectryon,  a  vouth  by  whose  neglect  the 
fiivours  which  Venus  accorded  to  Mars  were 
Part  ni.--4  a 


discovered  by  the  ffods.  Manwasaoiiieenaed 
that  he  changed  AJectryon  into  a  cock,  whicl^ 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  announces 
the  approach  of  the  sun.    Lucian.  in  Alect* 

Aunxa,  a  son  of  .fisisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.    HygiTi,  fab.  V&, 

AlexjLnor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  ill 
Sicyon  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  iEsculapiua, 
and  received  divine  honours  alter  death.  JRmm. 
2,  c.  11. 

Axcxic(4cus,  a  surname  givev  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them  from 
the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

AuRRormna,  a  son  of  rieptune.  Hearing 
that  his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athensi 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  sprunjg  from  the 
^und,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva;  but 
m  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  severely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

Alo£u8,  a  danty  son  of  Titan  and  Temu 
He  married  Iphimedia,by  whom  Nq>^nne  had 
the  twins  Othus  and  Ephialtus.  Aloeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  circumr 
stance  they  have  been  called  Aloides.  They 
made  war  against  the  gods,  and  wefie  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nine  years  old  when 
they  undertook  their  war.  They  built  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Paus, 
9,  c.  29.— Kir^.  ^«».  6,  v.  SBSL—Bonur.  B,  5, 
Od.  11. 

Aix>iDE8  and  Aloidjb.     Vid,  Aloeus. 

Alpheia,  a  ^mame  of  Diana  in  Elis. 

A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethnsa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.    ihid,  MeL  6,  v.  487. 

Alphesdkba,  daughter  of  the  river  Phlegeus, 
married  Alcmson,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Vid* 
AJcnuEon, 

ALPHftDB.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Althaa,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eury- 
themis,  married  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by 
whom  she  had  many  children,  among  whom 
was  Meleager.  She  Killed  herself  in  her  grief 
for  his  death,  which  in  a  moment  of  passioB 
she  had  occasioned. 

Althjbmenes,  a  son  of  Cretens^  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  be  or  his  broUiers 
were  to  be  their  father's  murderers,  he  ftkl  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  aU 
his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  his  son  Al- 
ibaemenes;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing  him  to  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son.  When  Althsmenes  knew  that  he 
bad  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediately  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up.    Apottod.  3,  c.  3. 

Alyc£C8,  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by  The- 
seus. A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.    PpiU.  in  T%es. 

AftULTHjEA,  I.  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  coat's  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constellatioo, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  Dympf^  ^^^ 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  years.  This  horn 
was  called  the  bora  of  plenty,  and  had  the  power 
fo  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  desind. 
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VUd.  8, 48nd  6.— OrW.  Fhst,  5,  v.  U3.— Str«ft. 

iO.'^Bwgin.  flib.  ia9,-^Pau8.  7,  c.  26. ^11.  • 

A  Sibyl  of  Camae,  called  also  Hierophile  and 
Demophile.    She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  ' 
who  broQght  nine  books  of  prophecies  to  Tar- ! 

Suin,  king  of  Rome,  4c.     Varro.^  THlml.  2,  el. 
•y.67.     Vid,8ibyUit. 

AmJLnus,  or  OmInus,  a  Persian  deity,  in  | 
iMoonr  of  whom  a  yearly  festival  (the  Saca)  ' 
was  celebrated  at  Zela,  in  Cappadocia )  or.  ac- 1 
eordioj^  to  others,  in  Ponttis.    The  rites  of  his 
worship  were  performed  dail;r,  with  the  .singing  ^ 
of  hymns,  &c.,  by  the  Magi  before  his  altar, ' 
whtcn  was  erected  on  a  hifl  called  t^yreethea, 
and  which,  protected  by  an  enclosure,  oore  the 
eternal  fire.  He  was  considered  a.s  the  emblem 
of  Mythras  or  the  San.    Strdb.  U.—MKiw. 

Amaraoos,  an  officer  of  Cinyras,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

AMAsntus,  one  of  the  aaxfliaries  of  Parses, 
against  Aetes,  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by  Ar- 
gus, son  of  Phryxus.    Place.  6,  v.  544. 

AmAta.     FW.Partll. 

Amak^nes,  or  AMAzdwiDsa,  a  eommnnity  of 
women,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  who  per- 
mitted no  men  to  reside  among  them,  foaght 
nnder  the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  consti- 
tuted a  formidable  state.  They  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbouriQg  nations  mere- 
ly for  the  ^ke  of  perpetuating  their  community. 
The  male  children  they  sent  back  to  their  fa- 
thers, but  they  brought  up  the  females  to  war, 
and  burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  this  pari 
(tf  the  body  might  not  impede  them  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  Prom  this  circumstance  they  were 
called  Amaztmif  (a  7km,  et  fia^a^  manma^)  i.  e., 
wanting  a  breast.  The  ancients  enumerate 
three  nations  of  Amazons :— 1.  The  African, 
who  made  great  conquests  under  their  queen 
Myrena,  but  were  ailerwards  extirpated  by 
Hercules. — ^2.  The  Asiatic,  the  most  famous  of 
all,  who  dwelt  in  Pontus,  on  the  river  Ther- 
modon.  Themiscyra  was  their  capital.  These 
once  made  war  on  all  Asia,  and  built  Ephesus. 
Their  queen.  Hippolyta.  was  vanquished  by 
Hercules.  They  attatkea  Auica  in  the  time  of 
Theseus.  They  came  to  the  assistance  of  Troy 
under  their  queen  Penthesilea.  who  was  killed, 
as  some  writers  declare,  by  Achilles.  About 
330  B.  C.  their  queen,  Thaleslri*;,  made  a  visit 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  .soon  after  which 
they  disappear  from  history. — 3.  The  Scjthian, 
a  branch  of  the  Asiatic.  They  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Scythians,  but  afterwards  con- 
tracted marriages  with  them,  and  went  farther 
into  Sarraatia,  where  they  hunted  and  made 
war  in  company  with  their  husbands.  As 
regards  the  existence  of  the  Amazons,  Ft<f. 
Justin,  and,  above  all,  Cesar oUi,  who  has  ex- 
pressly treated  of  this  subject  in  a  dissertation 
which  accompanies  his  first  translation  of  the 
Iliad  ;  respectine^  their  use  in  fable,  Vid  Ariosto 
ril  furiosOf  Canto  XlX.—Encvc^pedia  Amer.— 
MiUin.— Justin.  2,  c.  4.— Owrt.  6,  c.  h.—Plin, 
6,  c.  7, 1.  14,  c.  S.—fferodot.  4,  c.  llO.—Slrab. 
11.— PaiM.  7,  c.  Q.—Plut.  in  Thes. 

AMAzSwros,  a  surname  of  Apollo  atLacedae- 
non. 

Ab4bdlli,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
Spana. 

Ameleb,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.    PliU.  10,  de  Rep. 
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AuimSne,  or  AMTMditE,  a  daqriter  of  Di> 
naus,  chaziged  into  a  foimtain  wfich  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lema.  OviL 
Met.  2,  V.  240. 

Amitbaon,  or  AiirrHAOir,  was  fttbertoM^ 
lampus,  the famoQsprophet.  StaL7M.Z,j.4bl 

Ammon.     Vid.  Hammon. 

Ammonu,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Blis,  as  being 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.    Pms.  5,  c  15. 

Ajuphiaraus,  son  of  Olcleus,  or,  according  lo 
others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestn,  was  at  ihe 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  ooar,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts  m  their  expedition.  He  was  fe. 
mons  for  his  knowledge  of  fntDrity,andtlieDce 
he  is  called  by  some  son  of  Apolla  Hemamed 
Eriphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Arew, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alcmaeon  and  Am- 
philochw).  When  Adrastus^  al  the  reqaest  of 
Polynices,  declared  war  against  Thebes,  Am- 
phiaraUB  secreted  himself,  not  toaccomnoTto 
brother-in-law  in  an  expedition  in  which  be 
knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle,who knew 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  waspreraiied 
up<m  to  bertay  him  by  Polynices,  who  gave  her, 
as  a  reward  for  her  perfiay,  a  golden  necklace 
set  with  diamonds.  Amphiarans  being  thos  dis- 
covered, went  to  the  war,  but  previonsly  charged 
his  son  Alcmaeon,  to  put  to  death  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  ne  was  informed  thai  he 
was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fttal  tothe 
Argives,  and  Amphiaraus  was  swallowed  o? 
in  his  chariot  by  the  earth,  as  he  attempted  to 
retire  from  the  battle.  The  news  of  his  deaih 
was  brought  lo  Alcmaeon,  who  immediatelr 
executed  his  father's  command,  and  mnnderw 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  hoowu? 
after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  tcmpJe  and 
oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attics.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  vas  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  were  erer  held  sacrd- 
They  only  who  had  consulted  his  oracle,  or  tod 
been  delivered  ftxMn  a  disease,  were  perminw 
to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they  threw  pi«»  « 
gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Those  vho 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiarais  first  pan- 
fied  themselves,  and  abstained  flT)m  meat  for 
24  hours,  and  three  days  from  wine,  after  vhKj 
they  sacnficed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  andsprw 
the  skin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  thersleji 
in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle.  Plutarch  de  enL  defect. 
mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphiw^m  »* 
once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one « 
the  servants  of  Mardonius,  for  hismwter,  vw 
was  then  with  an  army  in  Greece ;  and  that  tM 
servant,  when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  pne^ 
of  the  temple,  who  upbraided  him,  and  drow  m 
away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his  h"^^J2 
he  refused  to  comply.  This  oracle  was  renujo 
in  the  death  of  Mardonios,  who  was  acti»i.y 
killed  bv  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  receiredon  ae 
head.  CU.  de  Div.  1,  c,  ^.-Pm^siTJ»  ^ 
ApoUm.  2,  c.  n.^Bmer.  Od.  15,  ▼•?»' *^ 
-mgin.  fab.  70,  73, 128  and  l^-^il 
Ovid.  9,  fab.  10.— P««i.  1,  c.  34, 1.  %  jJJ-  ^ 
9,  c.  8  and  l9.^Mschvl.  Sept-  «^ JJ*" 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  8  and  9, 1.  X  c  6,  Ap-"^* 

AMpmAB  AIDES,  a  patronymic  °J^^f^'S 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.   Ortf.  ^3L. 

AMPmcTTON,  son  of  Deucalion  and  ryrr^ 
reigned  at  Athens  after  Cranaos,  and  m^ 
tempted  to  give  the  interpretation  of  cn^ 
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«nd  to  dimw  omena.  Some  saj  that  the  delq|;e 
happened  in  his  a^e.  JiuUn,  %  c.  6.  V\d. 
Part  II. 

AitfHiDAMnB,  I.  one  of  the  Argonaats.  PUic. 

1,  V.  376. ll.  A  son  of  Busiris,  killed  by 

Hercules.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. 

Amphilocbus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraos  and  Eri- 
phyle.  After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argos, 
his  native  country,  and  built  Amphilochas,  a 
town  of  Egirus.    Sirab.  7. — PaiLS.  2,  c  18, 

Ampuinomos,  and  Anapics.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AmpmIon,  I.  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope, 
daughter  ofNycteus.  Ampnion  was  born  at 
the  same  birth  as  Zetbus,  on  mount  Citheron, 
where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
of  Dirce ;  and  the  two  children  were  exposed  in 
the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  Vid. 
Antiope,  When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  culli- 
vated  poetry,  and  made  such  an  uncommon  pro- 
gress m  music,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  it,  and  to  have  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  soand  of  his  lyre.  Mercury 
taught  bin  music,  and  gave  him  the  lyre,  ae 
was  the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god. 
Zelhus  and  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the 
vrqngs  which  their  mother  had  suffered  from 
the  cruelties  of  Dirce.  Homer.  Od.  l\.—Apol- 
iad.  3,  c  5  and  lO.—Paus.  6,  c  6, 1.  6,  c.  30, 1. 
9,  c.  5  and  IZ^Pr^pert.  3,  el.  15.— Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  323.— flbro^.  3,  od.  11.    Art. 

Poet,  y.^aA.Siat.  Th^.  1,  v.  10. II.  A  son 

of  Jasus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone, 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe,  da  aghter 
«f  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
among  whom  was  Chloris.  the  wife  of  Neleus. 
He  ha3  been  confounded  bv  myihologists  with 
the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Homer  in  his  Odys- 
sey speaks  of  them  both,  and  distinguishes  them 
l)e^ond  contradictton.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
WLfe  and  children,  Amphion  destroyed  himself. 
HffTfier.  Od.  U,  v.  261  and  282.— ^Zwn.  V,  H. 

12,  V.  36.— Orii.  Met.  6,  fab.  5. HI,  One  of 

the  Argonauts.    Hygin.  fab.  14. 

Amphiptros,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  carries  a  torck  inboik  her  hands.  Sophoclei. 
in  Track. 

Ampht«b«.va,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
•deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  venomous  and 
deadly.    iMcan.  9,  v.  719. 

AMPmasA,  or  Tssa,  a  daughter  of  Macareus, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a 
city  of  the  Locri  OzoIsb,  in  which  was  a  temple 
of  Minerva.  Iav.  37,  c.  5.— Orui.  Met.  15,  v. 
703.— Li«:an.  3,  v.  172. 

AMPHirarrE,  I.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celioacy.  She  had  by  him 
Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She  had  a  statue 
at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  She  is 
sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  is  often  taken  for 
the  sea  itself.  Varro.  de.  L.  L.  A.—Besiod. 
T%eog.  930.— ApoUod.  Z.—daudian.  de  Rapt. 

Pros.  1,  V.  101.— OrU  Met.  1,  v.  14. II. 

One  of  the  Nereides. 

AMpnrmYON,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcaeus 
and  Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  mar- 
ried Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae,  whose  sons 
were  killed  intwitile  by  the  Teleboans.  Elect- 
trvon  had  promised  his  crown,  and  daughter 
Alcmena,  to  him  who  eould  revenge  the  oeath 
of  his  sons  upon  the  Teleboans ;  and  Amphi- 
tryon offered  nimself,  and  was  received,  on  oqd- 


dilion  that  he  should  not  approach  Alcpiena  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Jupiter,  who 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Alcmena, 
borrowed  the  features  of  Amphitryon,  when  he 
was  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  nimself  to 
Electr^'on's  daughter,  as  her  husband  returned 
victorious.  Alcmena  became  pregnant  of  Her- 
cules, by  Jupiter,  and  of  Iphiclus  by  Amphitrvon 
after  his  return.  Vid.  Alemjena.  When  Am- 
phitryon returned  from  the  war,  he  brought 
back  to  Electryon,  the  herds  which  the  Tele- 
boans had  taken  ft-om  him.  One  of  the  cowa 
having  strayed  from  the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to 
bring  Oiem  together,  threw  a  stick,  which  struck 
the  horns  of  the  cow,  and  rebounaed  with  such 
violence  upon  Electryon,  that  he  died  on  the 
spot.  After  this  accidental  murder,  Sthenclna, 
Electryon's  brother,  seized  the  kingdom  of  My* 
cense,  and  obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argolis, 
and  retire  to  Thebes  with  Alcmena.  Creon, 
king  of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4.— Vir^.  JEn.  8,  v.  9X2.— Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  10,  V.  1. — Hesiod.  in  Sout,  Heroul, — 
Hypn.  fab.  ^.—Paus.  8,  c.  14. 

Amulius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Amycus,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  of 
Bithynis  according  to  others,  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  wad  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestus,  and  he  challenged 
all  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  his 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and  killed 
him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  bv 
fraud.    Apallon.2.    Argon.— Theocrit.  Id.  ^. 

— Apollon.  1,  c.  9. II.  A  son  of  Ixion,  and 

the  cloud.     Ovid.  Ma.  19  v.  345. 

AmymSne,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  It  wai 
said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  sk- 
iers who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a  leaky  tub 
with  water  in  hell.  Neptune  carried  her  away, 
and  in  the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  a 
fountain ,  by  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has 
been  called  Amyjnone.  Propert.  3,  el.  96,  v. 
^.—Apollod.  2.—StraA.  S.^Ovid.  Amor.  1,  v. 
4lb.— Hygin.  fab.  169. 

Amtntor,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phras- 
tor.  He  deprived  his  son  Phomix  of  his  eyes, 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  offered 
to  Clytia,  his  concubine.  Bygin.  fab.  173.— 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  ^l.—ApcUod.  Z.—Homir. 
11.9. 

Amtthaoic,  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom 
he  had  Bias  and  Melampus.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  established  himself  in  Messenia,  with 
his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-established  or  regu- 
lated the  Olympic  games.  ApoUod.  I.— Homer. 
Od.  11. 

Anaitis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  fes- 
tivals of  the  deity  were  called  Sacaram  Festa , 
and  when  they  were  celebrated,  both  sexes  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  was  con- 
cluded by  a  scene  of  the  greatest  Inseiyioiianeifc 
and  intemperance.  Thejr  were  first  instftnted 
by  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  8aca^, 
that  he  might  detain  the  enemy  br  the  novelty 
and  sweetoess  of  food  to  wnicli  they  were 
nnacetistomed,  and  thus  easily  destroy  di€M 
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.  11. Diana  is  ilso  worshipped  under 

thk  namebgr  the  Lordians.    PUn,  33,  c  4. 

AmIpsb.     I^PartL 

Ajiiuhs,  one  of  Medea's  sniten,  killed  by 
Btyras.     vol  IXaec.  6,  v.  43. 

AiiAX,  a  SOD  of  CgbIos  and  Terra,  father  to 
Asteritts,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anaclona.    Pa%s,  1,  c.  36, 1 7,  c.  3. 

AnixaaetBj  a  girl  of  Salamis,  whose  lover, 
Iphis,  hong  himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  thia 
8a4  spectacle  without  emotion  ot  pity,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  748. 

Anaxibia,!.  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mother 
of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nestor. 
PaiuA.  3,c.  39. II.  A  daughter  of  Bia,  broth- 
er to  the  physician  Melampus.  She  married 
Pelias,  kina  of  lolchos,  by  whom  she  had  Acas- 
tns,  and  K>ur  daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea, 
Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— She 
is  called  daughter  of  Dvmas  by  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

Ancjbos,  I.  the  son  oi  Lycuiigus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.    Bygin.  fab.  173  and  348.— 

Ovid.  Mft.  8. IL  The  son  of  Neptune  and 

Aatypalaea.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts,  and 
succeeded  Typhis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Ar^o. 
He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  Samia, 
daughter  of  the  Meander,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas,  Enud&s,  Samus,  Alithersus, 
and  one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orpkeus. 
Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  he  pressed  with  hard  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  aim 
of  his  falsehood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in 
his  prediction,  nOered  this  well-known  proverb : 

HtXXfl  ^tfftifv  ircXci  nXuos  mi  ;(tiXM(  aicpmi. 
J^kUa€€uliu/HtinUrcalieemmtffrtmaquelabrA, 

And  that  verv  moment  Anceus  was  told  that  a 
wild  boar  haa  entered  his  vineyard ;  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away 
the  wild  beast.    He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Anchemouw.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Anchia(.d5,  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  MatUaVs  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 

ANCHisas.     Vid.  Part  IL 

AncHtRus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 
When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up 
BBany  buildings,  the  oracle  dec.ared  that  it 
would  never  close  ifMidasdidnot  throw  into  it 
whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Anchnrus, 
thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of  his  fa- 
ther's possessions,  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  immediatelv  over  his  head.  Midas 
erected  there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned 
into  gold  when  he  had  received  his  fatal  gift  from 
the  gods.  This  unpolished  lump  of  gold  exist- 
ed still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch.  PUU.  in  ParaU. 

Ancile,  and  Anctlb,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from 
heavoi  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman 
people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shieM  dtepended  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and" therefore  Numa  ordered 
eleven  of  the  skme  size  ahd  form  to  be  made, 
that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
them  away,  the  plunderer  mi^t  find  it  difiScult 
to  distinguish  th«  trae  one.  They  were  made 
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with  such  exactness,  that  the  kina  . 
Veterius  Mamnrius,  the  artist,  wBaiever  re* 
ward  he  desired.  Vid.  MoMinrvus.  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  oraer  of 
priests  was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety. 
These  priests  were  called  Salii,  and  were 
twelve  m  number ;  they  carried  everv  year,  on 
the  first  of  March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  pro 
cession  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and 
singing  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred 
festival  continued  three  days,  daring  which  2 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  undertake  anv  ex- 
pedition ;  'and  Tacitms  in  1  Bist.  has  atrriboted 
the  unsucc^sful  campaign  of  the  emperor  Oiho 
against  Vitellius  to  his  leaving  Rome  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Ancylionim  fesmoL 
These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the  origin 
of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  to  these 
shields : — 

Idqu£  ancyU  vouU^  quod  ak  omni  parte  red- 
sum  estj 

Q^uemqiu  notes  ocuiis^  angulms  awnns  aiesL 
FlaU.  3,  V.  377,  Ac 

Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  ^.—Val.  Max.  1,  1 1— 
Juv.  2,  V.  ViA.—PUd.  in  Nwm. —  Virg.  JEn.  % 
V.  eM.—Dio7»y$.  Hal.  ^.^lAv,  1,  c.  SO. 

Andbjemon,  I.  the  father  of  Tboas.  .^n^ 
fab.  97.^—11.  The  son-in-law  and  saccesaard 
(Eneus.    ApoUod.  1. 

Akdrocl&a,  a  daughter  of  AntipcBsns  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  country,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  ner  cotmtry- 
men,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  <>- 
chomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  Mrtn  devoied 
himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation.  Hercules, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  lo 
them  the  image  of  a  lion  in  the  temple  of  Disu. 
Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

Ajn)a5oEas,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphse,  vts 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over- 
came every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  becaise 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  JEgeos,  kia|: 
of  thecountnr,  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  caused  nim  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
going  10  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  wild  bull  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians 
established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in  hon- 
our of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeis, 
Hygin.  fab.  4l.^Diod.  4.— Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  30. 
--Paus.  1,  c.  1  and  27.— -ApoUod.  2,  c  5, 1.  3,  c 
1  and  l5.^PlfU.  in  Thet, 

Androgt N£,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Africa, 
bevond  the  Nasamones.  iMcnL  5,  v.  ffl7.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache.     Vid.  Part  IT. 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheos;  kinfr  c/ 
.Ethiopia ,  by  Cassiope.  Neptune  d rowned  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
country,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted  herself 
&irer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  resentment  if  Andromeda  was  not 
exposed  to  the  sea-monster.  She  was  accord- 
ingly tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  monster  was  going  to  devour  her,  Per- 
seus, who  returned  through  the  air  firom  the 
conquest  of  the  Qorgons,saw  her,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  beauty.  He  changed  the  set- 
monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Medical 
head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
He  had  by  her  many  children,  \ 
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"were  Sthenelns,  Aneasns,  and  Electiyon.  The 
marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Phinetis,  who,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
was  changed  into  a  stone  by  Peneus.  Some 
say  that  Minerva  made  Andromeda  a  constella- 
tion in  heaven  after  her  death.  Vid,  Mgdusa^ 
J^erseus.  Bugin,  fab.  64.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c. 
43.'^AftoUod.  2,  c.  4.^ManU.  5,  v.  533.— Pr<^- 


^ert,  3,  el.  21.— According  to  Pliny^  1,  5,  c.  81, 
It  was  at  Joppa,  in  Judaea,  that  Andromeda  was 
tied  on  a  rock.    He  mentions  that  the  skeleton 


of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus,  and 
carefully  preserved. 

Angoitu,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
Serpents,  it  is  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabi- 
tants, because  they  were  descended  from  Circe, 
whose  power  over  these  venemous  creatures 
has  been  much  celebrated.  SU,  8.—  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  759. 

Aniorus.  Vid.  Part  I. 
Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  fled  IVom 
Carthage,  which  Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  JEneas  met  her  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception.  But  Lavinia,  the  wife  of 
JEneas,  was  jealous  of  the  tender  treatment 
which  was  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her 
ruin.  Anna  was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister 
in  a  dream,  and  fled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of 
wb  ich  she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  call  her  Atma  Pe- 
rewiuiy  because  sht  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with 
many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  often,  in  the 
midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their  natural 
decency.  They  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
and  celebrated  the  15th  of  March.  The  Ro- 
mans generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long 
and  happy  life :  and  hence  the  words  Awnart 
and  Pereima/re.  Some  have  supposed  Aona  to 
be  the  moon,  auia  mevisibus  impleat  annum; 
others  call  her  Themis,  or  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another  more 
received  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  a 
woman  of  Bovillae,  who,  when  the  Roman  pop- 
ulace had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day  :  for  which  the 
Romans,  when  peace  was  re-established,decreed 
immortal  honours  to  her  whom  they  called  Pe- 
renna,  ab  perenmtate  cuUiiSf  and  who,  as  they 
supposed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities. 
Ovtd.  Fha.  3,  V.  653,  Ac— iStZ.  8,  v.  T9.— Virg. 
^JSn.  4,  V.  9,  90,  421  and  600. 

ANTiBA,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  also  Ste- 
nobsra.    Homer.  U. 

Antbus,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
father  with  the  sculls  of  his  conquered  antago- 
nists. Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often  as 
be  touched  the  srround,  the  hero  lifted  him  up 
in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  his 
arms.  LuMn.  4,  v,  698.— iStot.  6.  Tkeb.  v.  893. 
— s/itt?.  3,  V.  88. 
ANTfiNOR.  Vid.  Part  IL 
Antebos,  (avrc  tfof.  ogainst  Icvej)  a  son  of 
Mai8  and  Venus.    He  was  not,  as  the  deriva- 


tion of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided 
over  an  opposition  to  love,  but  he  was  the  god  , 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness.  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told, 
that  if  be  bad  another  brother,  he  would  grow 
up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as  Ante- 
ros  was  bom,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase 
and  his  wings  enlarge  j  but  if  ever  his  brother 
was  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  seen  that  return  of  passion  gives 
vigour  to  love.  The  ahar,  however,  which  was 
erected  to  this  deity  at  Elis,  was  dedicated  to 
him,  not  as  the  god  of  mutual  love,  but  as  the 
avenger  of  love  unrequited.  The  Athenians 
also  ascribed  to  him  similar  attributes,  as  did 
probably  all  the  other  Grecian  states  on  the 
first  introduction  of  his  worship,  dc.  de  Nat. — 
Paus.  AU.  30,  and  JElian.  23.  Anteros  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when 
Meles  had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
and  for  whom  he  had  Killed  himself  Vid, 
Meles.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented strivmg  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another.  They  were  always  painted  in  the 
Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that  it 
is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  reward  their  trouble  with  love 
and  reverence.  Cie.  deNat.  D.  3,  c.  23.— Paw. 
l,c.30,1.6,  C.23.     Firf.  Partll. 

Antheas,  a  son  of  Eumelus.  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  com  from  the  cnariot  of  Trip- 
lolemus,  drawn  by  dragons.    Paus.  7.  c.  18. 

ANTfflOB,  (fiowery^  a  name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  Athens.  He  had  also  a  statue  at 
PatrsB. 

AnthOres,  a  companion  of  Hercul^  who 
followed  Evander  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  Tumus  against  iEneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  T78. 

Antrropophaoi,  a  people  of  Sc]rthia,  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetae.  Plin,  4,  c.  13, 1. 6,  c.  30.— 
Mila,%c.l. 

Anticl£i,  a  daughter  of  Diocles,  who  mar- 
ried Machaon,  the  son  of  .£sculapius,  by  whom 
she  had  Nicomacbus  and  Gorgasus.  Paius.  4, 
c  30.     Vid.  Part  H. 

AntigSne,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into 
a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to  Juno.  Ovid, 
Met.  6,  V.  93.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anttlochus,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia. 11. 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Homer, 
Od.  4. — Ovid.  Heroid.  says  he  was  killed  by 
Hector.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ANTiMACinja.     Vid,  Part  11 

Anttnoe,  a  daughter  of  Pelius.  ApoUod,  L 
— Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Antinous,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupei- 
thes,  and  one  of  Penelope's  suiters.  He  was 
brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners,  and  excited 
his  companions  to  destroy  Tclemachus,  whose 
advice  comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home  he  came  to  the  palace 
in  a  beggar's  dress,  and  begged  for  bread,  which 
Antinous  refused,  and  even  struck  him.  After 
Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Tclemachus 
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amd  Eamsw,  lie  attacked  the  suiters,  who  were 
ignorant  who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinous 
amoi^  the  first  Bmer.  Od.  I,  IB,  l%tuidf& 
ruTPartlt 

Anti5pb,  I.  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thehes,  b?  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  changed  himself  into  a 
satyr.  She  fled  to  moant  Citbsron,  where  she 
brought  forth  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeu.^,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus  car- 
ried her  away.  Lycus  killed  Epopeus,  and  re- 
covered  Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married, 
though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce,  was 
jealous  of  his  new  connexion;  and  Antiope 
was  delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  a 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  After 
many  vears'  imprisonment  she  escaped,  and 
went  after  her  sons,  who  undertook  to  avenge 
her  wrongs  upon  Lycus  and  his  wife.  They 
took  Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tau  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  diod.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain, and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of  her 
senses.  In  this  forlorn  situation  she  wandered 
all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  relief  from 
Phocus,  son  of  Omytion,  who  cured  her  of  her 
disorder,  and  married  her.  HygimLSy  fab.  7. 
says  that  Antiope  was  divorced  by  Lycus,  ana 
that  after  her  repudiation  she  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  Dirce, 
who  suspected  Antiope  and  imprisoned  her. 
Antiope,  however,  escaped  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  brought  fortn  on  mount  Cithaeron. 
Borne  authors  have  called  her  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus,  because  she  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  Scholiast  on  ApdUon.  1,  v.  735,  main- 
tains that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name, 
one  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  ot 
Asopus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Paui.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  M.^-OvU.  6.  iMW.  v.  110. 
^ApoUod.  3,  c.  S.—Propert.  3,  el.  lb.— Bam. 

Od,  11,  V.  259.— flV/i».  fab.  7,  8,  and  155. 

n.  A  daughter  of  Mars,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Theseus.    She  is  also  called  Hippolyte. 

Via.  Hippolyte. III.  A  daughter  of  ^olus, 

mother  of  Bceotus  and  Hellen,  by  Neptune.  Hu- 
gin.  fab.  157. 

Antiphates,  I.  a  king  of  the  Laestrygones, 
^Sescended  from  Lamus,  who  founded  Formise. 
TTlysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
•coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them  and 
pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses 
with  stones,  except  the  snip  in  which  Ulysses 

was.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  232. IT.  A  son  of 

Sarpedon.     Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  G96. ^lll.  The 

grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.    Homer.  Od. 

AnCbis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
His  worship  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  eaduceus.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Osiris,  some  his  son  by  Nephthys,  the  wife  of 
Tvphon.  iHod.  1.— Z/umn.  8,  v.  331.— Opid. 
I^M.  9,  V.  686.— Pifi^.  de  Tsid.  and  Osirid.— 
Herodoi.  4.— Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  698.  The  worship 
ot  Anubis,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt; 
and  even  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  not  much  more  than  a  century  before 
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the  oiBciid  reoognition  of  Chiistiaiutr.  nd  it 
least  180  years  after  the  preaching  or  SlPuI 
at  Rome,  the  emperor  perfonned  in  paUxibe 
offices  or  highpriest  of  Anubis. 

Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  cane  toEsbta 
and  Boeotia,  ftrom  Apuln,  when  he  colkad 
the  inhabitants  into  cities  and  reigned  ovei  ihea 
They  were  called  Aomu,  and  thecoontrfink 
from  him. 

Aoaia,  I.  a  famous  hunter,  son  of  Ans,kiK 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ait 
thyraea,  that  he  called  part  of  the  coooQTbr 
her  name,  Paui.  %  c.  12. — tt  The  wife  i 
Neleus,  called  more  commonly  ChJoris.  K:. 
c36. 

ApharStus,  fell  in  love  with  Marpes, 
daughter  of  CEnomaos,  and  carried  her  vm, 

Aphareus,  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  of  ^ 
rieres  and  Gk)rgophone,  who  married  Arw 
daughter  of  (Ebalus,  b^  whom  he  hadthw 
sons.    Pa^ia.  3,  c  1.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Aphboditb,  the  Grajcian  name  of  Teas 
from  afpot^frotk,  because  Venosis  saidto  b'; 
been  bom  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  Baa 
TK.  195.— PZin.  36,  c.  5. 

Api8,  L  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pclj* 
nesus,  son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  S« 
sav  that  ApoUo  was  his  father,  and  th«  m  « 
king  of  Areos,  while  others  catt  him  Idb?^ 
Sicyon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reim  abort » 
years  earlier.  He  was  a  native  of  Miipa<^ 
and  descended  from  Inachns.  He  rwa«: 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  be  hadbeoi* 
nificent  and  humane  to  bis  subjects;  aw  a 
country  where  he  reigned  was  c*|jf°.J2 
Some,  among  whom  is  Varro  and  St  A^ 
line,  have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  E§JI| 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  that  headsr. 
the  inhabitants  and  polished  their  isasm,^, 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  deaUi,  sj 
paid  divine  honours  to  him  under  tbcnaiKa 
Serapis.  JSschyl.  in  Suppi.~i«^;  *  ^; 
Dei,  18,  c.  h.^Paus.  2.  c.  5.-i!»«f?^  f  ^J, 

11.  A  son  of  Jason,bom  in  Arcadia;  jew 

killed  by  the  horses  of  .fitolus.  J^'^-J'^j 

Vid.  Part  I. ni.  A  god  of  the  Bgjl^ 

worshipped  under  the  form  of  anox-^J^ 
say  that  IsLs  and  Osiris  arc  thedeUies  wor^ 
ped  under  this  name,  because  dnnn?  u» 
reign  they  taught  the  Egyptians  agnjri^ 
The  Egyptiansl)elieved  that  the  sod  of  O^/; 
was  really  departed  into  the  ox,  bcca«» jr 
animal  had  been  of  the  most  essenwl»mB 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  ▼bicflj^- 
had  introduced  into  E^..  Tiieoi^.^ 
chosen  was  always  distingoishcd  ^irzZ 
marks :  his  bodv  was  Wack ;  be  had  a  ^ 

rA*  tone* 


marks ;  his  body  was  black 
white  spot  upon  the  foreheau,  —  -s  .._-. 
eagle  upon  tbe  back,  a  knot  ™»^er4e  g 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tafl  were  d^w 
.«4  v:-  «-«k.  .AA^  «.«e  ««i.V«!  with  a  vwo* 


and  his  right  side  was  marked  wUb- < 
.^pot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  mc  "V^ 
The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  se«p*S,.^ 
ox  was  conducted  to  the  ^'J. ^  ,Uj  w'-^ 
much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  irrw 
time  when  their  sacred  books  ^^^ 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  an<Ijf?^c^ 
body,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  ^J"^^ 
ofMcmphis.  After  his  death,  wluchwffl^ 
was  natural,  the  greatest  cries  and  lwn»«^ 
were  heard  in  Egypt,  as  if  Osiro  wisj^^ 
the  priestasha^tGir  heads,  vhick^*^ 
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of  the  detpest  monminff.    Tliis  contfitmed  till 
another  ox  appeared  with  the  proper  character- 
istics to  succeed  as  the  deity,  which  waa  follow- 
ed with  the  greatest  acclamations,  as  if  Osiris 
was  returned  to  Hfe.  This  ox,  which  was  found 
to  represent  Apis,  was  left  40  days  in  the  city 
of  the  Nile  before  he  was  carried  to  Memphis, 
during  which  time  none  but  woU>en  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  him,  and  this  they  per- 
formed, according  to  their  superstitious  noticms, 
in  a  wanton  and  indecent  manner.    There 
was  also  an  ox  worshipped  at  Heliopolis,  under 
the  name  of  Mnevis ;  some  supposed  that  he 
was  Osiris,  but  others  maintain  that  the  Apis 
of  Memphis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis 
to  Isis.    W  hen  Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  festivalsof  Apis  with 
every  mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  con- 
^       queror  interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himself. 
He  called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
deity  himself  to  come  before  him.    When  he 
{       saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  veniera- 
tlon,  and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicing,  he 
I      wotmded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests  to 
be  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
E      slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating  such 
I      riotous  festivals.    The  god  Apis  had  generally 
I      two  stables,  or  nuher  temples.    If  he  eat  from 
the  hand,  it  was  a  favourable  omen ;  but  if  he 
e      refused  the  food  that  was  offered  him,  it  was 
t       interpreted  as  unlucky.    From  this,  Germani- 
cas,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  drew  the  omens  of 
I      his  approaching  death.    When  his  oracle  was 
f      consulted,  incense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and 
a  piece  of  money  placed  upon  it,  after  which 
I      the  people  that  wished  to  know  futurit]r  applied 
I      their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god  and  immedi- 
I       ately  retired,  stopping  their  ears  till  they  had 
r       departed  from  the  temple.  The  first  sounds  that 
^      were  heard  were  taken  as  the  answer  of  the 
f       oracle  to  their  questions.    Paus.  7,  c.  22. — 
:       Herodot.  2  and  3— PMw.  8,  c.  38,  &.c.Strab. 
u       7. — PUU.  in  Isid.  and  Osir.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 1. 
;      2,  c.  l.^mia,  1,  c.  %—Plin.  8,  c.  39,  &c.-- 
•       Slrab.  l.^jEliim.  V.  H.  4  and  B.-^Diod.  1. 
:       Apis  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
symbol  of  the  Nile  and  its  fertilizing  influence 
'       upon  the  soil ;  and  because  it  was  believed  that 
the  inundations  of  that  river  were  greatly  af- 
'       fected  by  the  operation  of  the  moon,  it  was 
'       required  that  her  emblem,  the  crescent,  should 
^       designate  the  ox  who  was  to  be  invested  with 
'       the  title  and  honours  of  Apis.    For  the  same 
I       reason,  according  to  iSlian,  the  rejoicings  that 
'       attended  the  celebration  of  his  rites  commenced 
with  the  commencing  increase  of  the  river. 
This  always  occurred  when  the  sun  was  in  a 
particular  sign ;  whence  the  inhabitants  attrib- 
'       uted,  also,  in  part  to  his  influence  the  fertility 
I       that  succeeded.    Apis  was,  therefore,  likewise 
a  symbol  of  the  sim,  and  of  consequence,  no  less 
'       sacred  to  Osiris  than  to  Isis  his  wife.    When 
!       the  worship  of  Serapis  superseded  that  of  Osiris, 
the  ox  Apis  became,  in  like  manner,  conse- 
crated to  nim. 
Apniotr.     Vid,  Part  H 
Apollo  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sun. 
According  to  Cicero.  3,  de  Nat.  Dear,  there 
were  fou  r  persons  of  this  name.    The  first  was 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
Athenians.    Tne  second  was  son  of  CorytMu, 


and  was  bom  in  Crete,  for  the  dominion  of 
which  he  disputed  even  with  Jupiter  himself 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans 
to  Delphi.  The  fourth  was  bom  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Nomion,  because  he  ^ave  laws  to  the 
inhabitants.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona 
all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed .  The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  the 
same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  copied.  The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The  tradition 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  bom  in  the  floating 
island  of  Delos,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  which  asserts  that  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  to  be  Oras,  was  saved 
by  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
pnon,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis.  When 
Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  who 
was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  raised 
the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona,  who  was 
refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her  children, 
till  Neptune,  moveaat  the  severity  of  her  fate, 
raised  the  island  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  or 
the  sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence ; 
of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  were 
in  general  repote  over  the  world.  When  his 
son  .ffisculapius  had  been  killed  with  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cvclops 
who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts.  Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he 
banished  Apollo  from  heaven.  The  exiled 
deity  came  to  Admctus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and 
hired  himself  to  be  one  of  his  shepherds,  in 
which  ignoble  employment  he  remained  nine 
years ;  from  which  circumstance  he  was  called 
the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  his  sacrifices  a  wolf 
was  generally  offered,  as  the  enemy  of  the  sheep- 
fold.  During  his  residence  at  Thessaly,  he  re- 
warded the  tender  treatment  of  Admetus.  He 
gave  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  bull, 
with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  marriage 
Alceste  the  daughterof  Pelias;  and,  soon  after, 
the  ParcsB  granted,  at  Apollo's  request,  that 
Admetas  might  be  redeemed  from  death  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  He 
assisted  rTeptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy ; 
and  when  he  was  refused  the  promised  reward 
from  Laomedon,  the  king  of  the  country,  he 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.  As 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  Apollo  destroyed  with 
arrows  the  serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had 
sent  fo  persecute  Latona ;  hence  he  was  called 
Pythius.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
as  some  have  imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it 
him,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  famous  ca- 
duceus  with  which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.  He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phoebus,  Delius,  Cynthius,  Psean,  Delphi- 
cus,  Nomius,  Lycius,  Clarius,  Ismenius,  vul- 
tarius,  Smintheus,  &c.j  for  reasons  which  are 
cTOlained  under  those  words.  Apollo  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  long  hair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  fond  of  imitating  his  figure:  and 
therefore  in  their  youth  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  cut  short 
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•t  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen;  he  is  al- 
-ways  represented  as  a  tail  beardless  young  mani 
with  a  handyime  shape,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
bow,  and  sometiaes  a  lyre ;  his  head  is  gene- 
rally sarroanded  with  beams  of  lighu  He  was 
the  deity,  who,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  inflirtftl  plagues,  and  in  that  moment 
he  appeared  sarrounded  with  clouds.  His  wor* 
ship  and  power  were  universally  acknowledged: 
he  had  lemples  and  statues  in  every  countnr, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  ludy.  Ws 
aiaiue,  which  stood  upon  mount  Actium,  as  a 
mark  to  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts, 
was  particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
dlsiance  at  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle  of 
Aciiuin,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victorv. 
The  griffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf, 
the  crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the 
laurel,  the  palm-tree,  Ac.,  were  sacred  to  him ; 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves,  hawks,  bullocks, 
and  lambs  were  immolated  to  him.  As  he 
presided  over  poetry  he  was  often  seen  on  mount 
Parnassus  with  the  nine  muses.  His  most  fa- 
mous oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.  ULs  most  splen- 
did temple  was  at  Delphi,  where  every  na- 
lioo  and  individual  made  considerable  presents 
when  they  consulted  the  oracle.  Augustus, 
after  the  .battle  of  Actium,  built  him  a  temple 
on  mount  Palatine,  which  he  enriched  with  a 
valuable  library.  He  bad  a  famous  Colossas  in 
Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Apolla  has  been  taken  for  the  sun ; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  different  passages  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  PhcB- 
btt^  and  Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters 
and  deities,  though  confounded  together.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  fab.  9  and  10, 1.  4.  fab.  3,  &c.—Paus. 

9,  c.  7, 1,  5,  c  7, 1.  7,  c  20, 1.  9,c.  30,  dtc.— ^- 
gin.  fab.  9,  14,  60, 93,  140, 161,  902,  203,  Ac.— 
sua,  I.  TTub.  bOO.^TibuU,  2^  d.  i.^PhU.  de 
Amor. — HdnL  U.  <f>  Bvnn.  in  ApoU. — Virg. 
JSti.  2,  3,  dtc.  G.  4,  V.  323.— £ftwa/.  1,  od.  10. 
--Lucian,  Dial,  Mer.  ^  Vidc^Prapert.  2,  el. 
28.— Co^mocA.  in  ApoU.-^ApoUod,  1.  c.  3,  4 
and  9,  L  2,  c  5, 1. 3,  c.  5, 10  and  12.— Firg.  ASn. 

10,  V.  171.— -Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon 
mount  Leucas,  which  appeared  at  a  great  dis- 
tance at  sea.  and  served  as  a  guide  to  mariners, 
and  reminded  them  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
rucks  that  were  alone  the  coast.  Virg.  JBn.  3, 
v.  275.  Vid.  Leucothoe^  Daphne^  Issa,  Coranis^ 
CLymenCj  Niobe^  Byactnthtu,  Ma/rsyas,  4'C, 

Apomtios.     Vid,  Jupiler. 

Apostrophia,  a  surname  of  Venus  in  Boeotia, 
who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Venus,  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and 
cha£le  love  -,  the  second  of  carnal  and  sensual 
desires :  and  the  last  incited  men  to  illicit  and 
unnatural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  lapes. 
Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked  by  the  The- 
bans,  that  they  might  be  saved  from  such  un- 
lawful desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 
cordia  of  the  Romans.  Paus,  9,  c.  16.— FoZ. 
Mix.  8,  c.  15. 

Appiadbb,  a  name  given  to  these  five  deities, 
Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  be- 
cause a  temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Appian  roads.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
cnose  courtesans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  by  the  Appise,  Aqu»,  and 


the  Ibnim  of  J.  Caesar.  Ooid.  it  ArUiM.^ 
V.462. 

AiVJAanm,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
rising  in  January,  and  seuing  in  Febnarr. 
Some  suppose  that  Qanymede  waBehufediBiD 
this  sign.     Virg.  Q,  3,  v.  304. 

Arabs,  and  ArIbus,  a  son  of  ApoUo  ns 
Babylone,  who  first  invented  medicioe,  ud 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  afierb 
name.    Plin,  7,  c.  56. 

Ajughns,  a  •  woman  of  Colophon,  daogiiier 
to  Idmon,  a  dier.  She  challenged  Minem  d 
a  trial  of  skill  with  the  needle,  and  reprexnci 
OD  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Eciv 
pa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  AlcauK. 
dtc. ;  but  though  her  piece  was  perfect  ud  mr 
terlv,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerra,  and  hanf- 
ed  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  m  i 
spider  by  the  goddess.  Ooid.  jtfl  6,  fab.  1,  ^ 

Arcesidb,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grandiaiher  m 
Ulysses.    Ovid,  MeL  13,  v.  144 

Archandbr,  father-in-law  to  Danans.  a- 
rodot.2,c,9S, 

AacHE,  one  of  the  muses,  accordingtoCicc^ 

Arcbelaus,  a  son  of  Electryon  andAuii^ 
ApoUod.  2.     Vid.  Part  IL 

AacHEMdRUB,  or  Opbdtes,  son  of  Ltcili» 
king  of  Nemae,  in  Thrace,  by  Enrydice.  h 
cording  to  Statiua,  the  Nemaaa  games  wtf- 
stituted  in  honour  of  Arehemoms.  FU.  Af 
sipvle, 

AacHEPTOL&MUs.     Vid.  Part  XL 

AacmA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  l* 
chiis.    Bygin.  fid).  143. 

AacHms,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshippw  » 
mount  Libanus. 

Ardalus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  s«d  toia« 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  ^ 
ii  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account  baww 
called  Ardalides  and  ArdaHMis,  Pas-^^l 

Ardoihb,  the  goddess  of  hunting  affl*^  » 
Gauls ;  represented  with  the  sanieattra)«<f*"* 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans.  i__^^ri 

ARfeTA,a  daughter  of  Rhcienor,  dc8«w» 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  ^^^/'q^ 
nous,  by  whom  she  had  Nausicaa.  Bffff^ 
7  and  S.—ApoUod.  1.  ,    .^  j 

Arethusa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  o»^' i 
Oceanus,and  one  of^  Diana's  aW^""'!!! 
she  returned  one  day  (torn  li'Uiting,  sw 
near  the  Alpheus,  and  bathed  in  ^^^ 
The  god  of  the  river  was  enamoored  « "jj 
and  he  pursued  her  over  the  moontaiDS  m 
the  country,  when  Arethusa  impjj^  Vr; 
who  changed  her  into  a  fountain.  Tte*"^ 
immediately  mingled  his  streams  ▼i^'^f'^i 
Diana  opened  a  secret  passage  nndcr  ine  a^ 
and  under  the  sea,  where  the  watcrsof  Ai^ 
sa  disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  istoid  of  "^ 
gU,  n^Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  ^Tl^"^^^ 
phens  followed  her  also  under  the  sea,  »^,^|^ 
also  in  Ortygia ;  so  thai,  as  mjft^l^irKiis, 
whatever  is  thrown  into  the  4*P°f  fonnBJ 
rises  again,  after  some  time, »"  ^  c  fej. 
Arethusa,  near  Syracuse.    On*  J**-   ' 

10.— Attea.  7.— Pan*.     ^PV*^t,«IiTS* 

ARQATHdNA,  a  huntrcss  of  <?i«^  ,> 

whom  Rhesus  married  before  w.Tt^^ 

Trojan  war.  When  she  heard  of  ni^^^ 

died  in  despair.— Parrt«»^  Srttu.  c. » 

Abota.    VW.  Part  tt  ^  p,  „-sft 

AamdPB,   a  nymph  of  mooitf  f*"^ 
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mother  of  Thamrris,  br  Philammaa,  the  aon  of 
ApoUa    Pons.  4,  c.  3£ 

Akoifbontbb.  a  surname  given  to  Mercary, 
becanse  he  kUUd  the  hondjed-eyed  Argns  by 
order  of  Jupiter. 

Ajumva.  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta,  con- 
secrated to  her  by  Euiydice,  the  daughter  of 
Lacedsemon.  Pmm.  4,  c.  13. — Virg.  J^h,  3,  v. 
547. 

Aroo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis,  when 
the^  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  Argo  has  been  often  dis- 
puted. Some  derive  it  from  Argos,  the  person 
who  first  proposed  the  exjiedition,  and  who  built 
the  ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at 
Argos,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Tvsc.  1,  c. 
<\  20,  calls  it  Areo.  because  it  carried  Grecians, 
commonly  called  Ar^ves.  Diod.  4,  derives  the 
word  from  o^yof.  which  signifies  smfU  Ptole- 
mj^  says,  but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the 
ship,  and  called  it  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  The  ship  Aivo  bad 
50  oars.  According  to  many  authors,  she  had 
a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona 
by  Minerva,  which  bad  the  power  of  giving 
oracles  to  the  Aigonauts.  Tnis  ship  was  the 
first  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as  some  report. 
Afler  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  order- 
ed her  to  l)e  drawn  aground  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  consecrated  her  to  the  god  of  the 
sea.  The  poets  have  made  her  a  constellation 
in  heaven.  B^gm,  fab.  14,  A  P.  3,  c.  37.— 
CatM,  dit  Nupt,  Pd,  ^  TM.—Val.  Place.  1, 
V.  93,  ^.-^Pkad/r.  4,  ftb.  ^.—SenttM  in  Msdea. 
— ApoUcn,  Argon,-^ApoUod.^CU.  de  Nat.  D. 
^PUn.  7,  c  A.-^MamL  1. 

Aroorautje,  anamenven  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Argo  to  Colchis,  about  89  years  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  or  1963  B.  C.  The  causes  of  this 
expedition  arose  from  the  following  circom- 
stance:— Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  had  mar- 
ried Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  di- 
vorced to  marry  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Phryxos  and  l^lle.  As  Nephele 
was  subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas 
repudiated  her,  and  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by 
whom  he  had  soon  after  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele 
were  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth, 
Ino  conceived  an  immortal  hatred  against  them, 
and  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  by  poknoing  all  the  grain  which 
had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the 
oracle  was  consulted ;  and  as  it  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  means  of  Ino,  the  answer  was  that 
Nephele's  children  should  be  immolated  to  the 
pods.  Phryxus  was  appriced  of  this,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  with  his  sister  Helle, 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  JEetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
one  of  his  near  relations.  In  the  voyage  Helle 
died,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  atClolchis,  and 
was  received  with  kindness  by  the  king.  The 
poets  have  embellished  die  flight  of  Phryxus, 
hy  supposing  that  he  and  HeUe  fled  through 
ifce  air  on  a  ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and 
wings,  and  was  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 

rech.    As  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed, 
ram  took  them  on  his  back,  and  instantly 
disappeared  in  the  air.    On  their  way  Helle 
Pabt  ni.-4  R 


was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  the  set 
which  from  her  was  called  the  Hellenpont 
When  Phryxus  came  to  Colchis,  he  sacrificed 
the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Mars,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  the  golden 
fleece.  He  soon  after  married  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  £etes ;  but  his  father-in-law  en  vied 
him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
therefore  to  obtain  it  he  muidered  him.  Some 
time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  df 
^son,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown 
which  he  usurped,  (  Vid.  Pelias,  Jason,  JBson,) 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  common 
relation  Phryxus,  whom  ^etes  had  tmsely  mur- 
dered in  Colchis.  Jason,  who  was  in  the  visour 
of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious  soul,  cheeriully 
andertook  the  expedition,  and  embarked  with 
all  the  youngprinces  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 
They  stopped  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 
of  men  from  the  Lenmian  womai  who  had 
murdered  their  husbands.  Vid.  HvpsiffyU. 
After  they  had  left  Leumos,  they  visited  Samo- 
thrace,  where  they  ofiered  sacrinces  to  the  gods, 
and  thence  passed  to  Troaa  and  to  Cyzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  rec^tion  fh)m 
Cyzicus,  the  king  of  the  country.  The  night 
after  their  deparmre,  they  were  ariven  back  by 
a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supi^osing  them  to  be  their  enemies,  . 
the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.  In  this 
nocturnal  engagement  the  slaughter  was  ereat, 
and  Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  jason, 
who,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus.  From  Cjrzicum  they  visited  Be- 
brycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus,  king  of 
the  coontryMn  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and 
slew  him.  They  were  driven  fh)m  Bebryeia 
by  a  storm,  to  Salmvdessa,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  aelivered  Phinens,  king  of 
the  place,  fh>m  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  through  the  uya- 
nean  rock  or  the  Symplegades,  (^Vid.  Cfanea,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea.  They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandinians,  where 
Lycus  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their  compan- 
ions, Idmon,  and  Typhis  their  pilot.  After 
they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon 
the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they  found  the 
children  of  Phryxus,  whom  JEetes,  their  grand- 
father, had  sent  to  Greece  to  take  possession  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  From  this  island  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  at  iEa,  the  capital  of  tlje  Col- 
chis. Jason  explained  the  cause  of  bis  voyage 
to  iEetea;  but  the  conditions  cfo  which  he  was 
to  recover  the  golden  fleece  were  so  hard,  that 
the  Argonauts  must  have  per»hed  in  the  at- 
tempt, had  not  Meda,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.  She  had  a 
conference  with  Jasoo,  and  after  mutual  oaths 
of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Anonauts  from 
her  father's  hard  oonditions.  if  Jason  married 
her,  and  carried  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He 
was  to  tame  two  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  to  lie  them  to  a  plough  made  of 
681 
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Adamant  sujoitf  and  to  plough  a  field  of  two  acres 
of  grotmd  never  before  cultivated.  After  this 
he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dragon, 
from  which  an  armed  moltitude  were  to  rise  up, 
and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  Th]s 
.done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever-watchful  dragon, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All  these  la- 
bours were  to  be  performed  in  one  day  *,  and 
Medea's  assisumce,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleled,  easily 
extricated  Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  aston- 
ishment and.  terror  o(  his  companions,  and  of 
JSetes,  and  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  be  roeiiiators  of  this  wonderful  ac- 
tion. He  tamea  the  bulls  with  ease,  plougned 
the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  leeth,  and  when 
the  armed  men  sprang  from  the  earth,  he  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately tamed  their  weapons  one  a^inst  the 
other,  till  they  all  perished.  AAer  this  he  went 
to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs,  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtain- 
ed the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
with  IV^dea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyr- 
tns,  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and 
was  seized  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea. 
The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtus  were  strewed 
in  the  way  through  which  .£etes  was  to  pass, 
that  his  farther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  AAer 
the  murder  of  Absyrtos,  they  enterea  the  Palus 
Maeotis;  and  by  pursuins  their  course  towards 
the  left,  according  to  the  fooUsh  account  of  poets 
who  were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to 
the  island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Jason  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Abssrrtus, 
of  which  she  ref\ised  to  expiate  hiuL  Soon  af- 
ter, they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  ptfSsed  the  straits  of 
Chairbdis  and  BcyUa.  where  they  must  have 
perisncd,  had  not  Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
leus,  one  o(  the  Aigosants,  delivered  theoL 
They  were  preserved  from  the  Sirens  by  the 
eloanence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived  in  the  island 
of  the  Phasacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  bv  a 
d  Efferent  course.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason;  but  the  wife  of  Al- 
cinous,  the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed 
umpire  between  the  Colchians  and  Argonauts, 
had  the  marriage  privately  consummated  by 
night  and  declarea  that  the  claims  of  Metes 
to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Phieacia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and,  after  many  disasters,  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived 
safe  in  Thessaly.  ApoUonins  Rhodius  gives 
another  aecount  equally  impr(^)able.  He  savs 
that  they  sailed  from  tne  Euiine  up  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pur- 
sued them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the 
river.  After  they  had  continued  their  voyage 
for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the 
country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  160  miles. 
Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pur- 


sued the  same  measures,  and  coDTejed  bii 
ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Absyitos 
was  immediately  put  to  death;  andsoooafia 
the  beam  of  Dodona  (  Vid.  Argo)  gaveuon- 
cle,  that  Jason  should  never  reium  home  if  he 
was  not  previously  purified  of  the  murder.  Upa 
this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  JEa,  vhci! 
Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  Meifs,  eipivai 
him  without  knowine  who  he  was.  There  ct 
third  tradition,  which  maintains,  that  thejR- 
turned  to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  fiscd 
many  places  of  Asia.  This  famous  expcdiia 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  ;k 
world ;  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  maay  vnta 
and  among  the  historians,  Diodoros  Skilii^ 
Strabq,  Apollodorus,  and  Justin ;  aad  unh 
the  poets,  Onomacritus,  more  generally  ciDd 
Orpheus,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Pindar,  ai^ 
Vaierius  Flaccus,  have  extensireiy  gives  e 
account  of  its  most  remarkable  particBh^ 
The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not  exietlT 
known.  Apollodorus  and  Diodorns  ssy  tb 
they  were  54.  Tzetzes  admits  the  num^ 
50,  but  Apollodorus  mentions  onlj  45.  vt 
following  list  is  drawn  from  the  vanoosaDtboo 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  Argooaatica' 
pedition.  Jason,  son  of -fison,  as  is  well  know, 
was  the  chief.  His  compankms  were  Acbb, 
son  of  PeUas,  Actor,  son  of  Hij^pasas,  Ad» 
tus,  son  of  Pherea,  iBsculapins,  soo  of  ApeB^ 
iEtalides,  son  oi  Mercuir  and  Eupdene,  ij 
menus,  son  of  Mais,  Amphiarans.  9oa  « 
(Ecleus,  Amphidamus,  son  of  Aleus,  AinpW 
son  of  Hyperasius,  Anoeus,  a  son  of  Lyca?*. 
and  another  of  the  same  name.  Areas,  &W^ 
the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo,  Aigus,  sob  ac 
Phryxus,  Armenus,  Ascalaphu8,soBofAw^ 
Asterion,  son  of  Cometes,  Asteiitfi,  soarf -^ 
leus,  Augeas,  son  of  Sol,  Atalanta,  daodtfrtf 
Schceneus,  disguised  in  a  man's  ^^^^ 
cus,  son  of  Mercury,  Azores,  BuphagtB,Djs, 
son  of  Teleon,  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  CfflW 
son  of  Abas,  Castor,  son  of  Jimitcr,  Ccii«^ 
of  Elaius,  Cephcmj,  son  of  Aleus,  Chb,^?- 
tins,  and  Iphitus,  sons  of  EuTthns,  CjJJ 
Deucalion,  son  of  Minos,  Echica,  *»  »*: 
cury  and  Antianira,  Eigynus,  son  of  Ne|WJ 
Buphemus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Maci^ 
Eribotcs,  Euryalns,  son  of  Cislens,  Euiyda^ 
and  Enrythion,  sons  of  Iras,  Eurytw, son" 
Mercury,  Glaucns,  Hercules,  son  of  Jop' 
Idas,  son  of  Aphareus,  lalmenos,  soo  of  »«J 
Idman,  son  of  Abas,  lolaus.  son  of  ¥^ 
Iphiclns,  son  of  ThesUus,  Iphichis, sou (A^ 
lacus,  Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  Lpceus,si)i» 
Aphareus,  Iritus,  son  of  Nanbolns,  Latft^ 
of  Arcesius,  Laoeoon,  Leodatns,  soo  a^ 
Leitus,  son  of  Alector,  Meleager,  son  ofUJj 
us,  MencBtius,  son  of  Actor,  M^'P^'^tJ'L 
Amphycus,  Nauplias  son  of  Neptune,  ijfr^ 
the  brother  of  Pelcu-s  Nestor,  sen  of  WeteJ 
Oileus,  the  father  of  Ajax,  Orphe^  »»  !J 
(Eager,  Palemon,  son  of  iEtolins,  P«ewr: 
Telamon,sons  of  ^acus,  PerichmeD«,w» 
Neleus,  Pendens,  son  of  Hipalmns,  Pto^ 
tes,  son  of  Paean,  Phlias,  PoUux.  sanof  Jop. 
Polyphemus,  son  of  Elates,  Paas,s«  «''^ 
macus,  Phanus,  son  of  Bacchus,  ""jTr^ 
of  Alcon,  Phocas  and  Pnasos,  soosof  WJ 
one  of  the  Lapithas,  Talans,  Ttphaj^af . 
Aginus,  Staphfius,  son  of  BattAov^*  ^^ 
name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus,  scm  ctMff^^ 
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his  firiend  Pirillioiis.  Amtmi^  these  iBscula- 
plos  was  physicjan,  and  Typhis  was  pilot. 

Arcrts,  1.  a  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often 
called  Arestorides.  He  married  Ismene.  the 
daughter  of  the  Asopos.  As  he  had  a  haii- 
dred  eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
lime,  Jono  set  him  to  watch  lo,  whom  Jupiter 
had  changed  into  a  heifer;  but  Mercury,  bj 
order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him  b^  lulling  all  his 
eyes  asleep  with  the  sound  ol  his  lyre.  Juno 
pat  the  eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock, 
a  bird  sacred  to  her  divinity.  Moschus,  kbyl. — 
€^via.  MtL  1,  &b.  13  and  iZ.-^FT^peri.  1,  v.  585, 

Ac  eJ,  Z^-^ApoUoA,  1.  c.  9,  1.  i  c.  1. II.  A 

son  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  ship  Argo.  Id. 
14.— —III.  A  son  of  Jupiier  and  Iiiobe,  the  first 
child  which  the  father  ci  the  gods  had  bv  a 
mortal    He  built  Argos,  and  married  ETadne, 

the  daughter  of  StrymoiL    JU.  146. IV.  A 

dog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his  manter  after  an 
absence  of  90  years.    Bomner.  Od.  17,  v.  300. 

Ahoymnib,  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she  re- 
ceived from  ArrynMU,  a  favourite  youth  of 
Agamemnon,  wno  was  drowned  in  the  Oephi- 
sas.    Propert.  3,  el.  v.  UL 

Aaaf  RA.     Vid.  Seliaums. 

AaiiDNB.  daughter  of  Minos  9d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Paaiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
who  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrmth  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Minotaur,  and  ^ve  him  a  clew  of 
thread,  by  which  he  eztncated  himself  fVom 
the  dificolt  windings  of  his  confinement.  Af- 
ter he  bad  conquered  the  Minotaur,  he  carried 
her  away  aecordingto  the  promise  he  had  made, 
and  married  her;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Nazoe  he  forsodk  her,  though  she  was 
already  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  the 
most  endearing  teifderaess.  Ariadne,  upon 
being  abandoned  by  Theseus,  hung  herself, 
according  to  some;  bni  Plutarch  sajrs  that  she 
lived  many  years  after.  Accordiug  to  some 
writers,  Bacehus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had 
forsaken  her^  and  save  her  a  crewn  of  seven 
stars,  which,  after  her  death,  was  made  a  con- 
•stellation.  The  Argives  showed  Ariadne's 
tMBb,  ttnd  whec  one  of  their  temjAes  was  re- 

eiired,  her  ashe&  were  found  in  an  earthen  urn. 
omer,  Od.  11,  v.  390,  says,  that  Diana  de- 
tained Ariadne  at  Naxos.  PImt.  in  Thes, — 
Omd.mL%J^.%  JSfor0M{.  10.  De  Art.  Am. 
%  Fast.  3,  V.  463.--Ca«ifiU.  de  Nwpt.  Pd.  <f> 
7%a.  ep.  61.— J^^.  fab.  14,  43, 270.— 4H- 
iod.  3,  c.  1. 

Abicu,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  JEge- 
ns,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  iEsculapius. 
Otfid.  Met.  15,  v.  544.—  Virg.  jBn.  7,  v.  763,  Ac 

AnoN,  I,  a  famous  hrrie  poet  and  musician, 
ton  a[  Cycloe,  of  Metnymna,  in  the  island  or 
Lesbos.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
torrent  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
riehes  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  he 
wished  to  revisit  his  native  country ;  and  the  sail- 
ors of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  resolved 
to  murder  him,to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
earry  iDff  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeing  them  inflez- 
3>le  m  tneir  resolutions,  begged  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  plav  some  melodious  tuns-,  and 
ta  soon  as  he  had  nnished  it,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been 
attracted  itmnd  (he  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  hds 
;  and it  is  said  tnat  one  of  them  earned 


him  sale  on  his  baek  to  Taenarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  saildrs  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Ofgit^.  fab.  l^.'^HerodoA.  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 
A^lian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45.— 7/aJ.  11.  Prvpert, 

2,  el.  26,  V.  ir^PkU.  in  Sifmp. II.  A  horse, 

sprung  fVom  Ceres  and  I^eptone,  which  had  the 
power  of  speecbj  the  feet  on  the  right  side  like 
those  of  a  man,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a 
horse.  Arion  was  brought  up  by  the  Nereides, 
who  often  harnessed  him  to  his  father's  chariot, 
which  he  drew  over  the  sea  with  oncoounon 
swiftness.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Copreus,  who 
presented  him  to  Hercules.  Adrastokking  of 
Argos^  received  him  as  a  (Hresent  from  Hercules, 
and  with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won  the  prize 
at  theNemaean  games.  Pans.  8,  c.  95. — Prv- 
pert. 2,  el.  34,  V.  Zrj.—Apotiod.  3,  c.  6. 

Aribtjeus,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  was  bom  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunting 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomas  and  Agre- 
us.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  Aristaeas  came  to  settle  in 
Greece,  where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cadmus,  bv  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Actaeon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice,  the 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  in  the  fields. 
She  was  stung  by  a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass, 
and  died,  for  which  the  gods  destroyed  ail  the 
beesof  Aristseus.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
appeasing  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the  in- 
struction of  Proteus,  and  his  bees  were  restored 
to  him.  Some  authors  say,  that  Aristseus  bad 
the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young,  and  that  he 
was  iuitiated  in  the  niysteries  of  this  god. 
AristfBus  went  to  live  on  mount  Hsemus,  where 
he  died.  He  was,  after  death,  wcNrshipped  as 
a  demi-god.  Aristseus  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation  of  olives,  and 
ihe  management  of  bees,  Ac.  which  he  cam" 
municated  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Virg,  Q, 
4,  V.  317.— i>w<i.  A.—JuSUn.  13,  c.  %^Ovid. 
F\ut.  1,  V.  363.— CkJ.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18.— P«hi. 
10,  c.  ir^Sfyein.  fab.  161,  181,  247.— JiwWodL 

3,  c.  i.—BsroM.  4,  c.  4,  Ac-^Polyan,  1,  c.  94. 
Artemisia.     Vid.  Part  II.    . 

Arueris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isit 
and  Osiris.  According  tosome  accounts,  Osiris 
and  Isis  were  marriedtogether  in  their  mother^ 
womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Arueris  before 
she  was  bom. 


Aruntrm,  I.  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him 

,         to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  violence  to  his 

Virg.  jEn.  7,  v. 762,  Ac.  [daughter  Medullina.    PUa.  in  ParaU. IL 

A  man  #ho  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars 
in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

TacU.  Awn.  l.^Seme.  ep.  14. HI.  Another 

Latin  writer.    Senec.  de  Benef.  6. IV.  Pa- 

tercnlas.  Vid.  Phalaris.  PhU.  in  Parail.-^^^ 
Y.  Stella,  apoet  descended  of  a  consular  family 
in  the  age  or  Domitian. 

AscALAPKUS,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
frojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchometfians, 
with  his  brother  laJmenns.  He  was  killed  by 
Deiphobus.    Homer.  U.  2,  v.  13,  L  9,  ▼.  89;  1 

13,  ai  518, ^n.  A  son  of  Acheron  bjr  Gorayra 

or  Orphne.  When  Ceres  had  ohtamcd  from 
Jupiter  her  daughter's  freedom  andntamnpott 
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MTtb,  pionded  she  had  eaten  noching  in  tke 
kiosaom  of  Plato,  Aacalaphos  diaeovered  that 
she  bad  eaten  some  pomegranates  (rom  a  tree ; 
m>on  which  Proserome  was  so  displeased  with 
AscalaphiK,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  his 
head,  and  immediately  tamed  him  into  an  owl. 
JfpUod.  1,  c  5, 1.  2,  c.  ^.-^Ovid.  lOA,  5,  fob.  8. 

AacAjfiua.     Vii.  Part  II. 

AnoB,  a  son  of  Djrmas,  brother  of  Hecoba. 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 


Bm»r.  M.  S,  t.  843, 1. 


He  assisted  Priam  in 
killed  by  Idomeneus. 
18,v.»5,1.13,v.S84. 

Asopoa,  a  son  of  Neptnne,  who  gave  his 
n^me  to  a  river  of  PelopoDnesas.  Three  of  his 
daughters  are  particularly  celebrated,  £gina, 
Salarois,  aod  Ismene.  J^cUod,  I,  c  9, 1.  3,  c. 
12.— -Paiu.  3,  c  18. 

AspL&DON,  a  son  of  Neptone  by  the  nymph 
liCidea.  He  gave  hia  name  to  a  city  of  Boeotia, 
whose  inbaSiiants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer,  U.  2,  v.  18.— Paiu .  9,  c  38. 

AasARACOs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AsTAara,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the 
same  as  the  Venus  of  the  Oreelb,  the  daaghter 
of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  the  seven  Titanides. 
She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who  were  al- 
ways employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  She  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  a  star  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  gave  li^ht  to  her  temple.  Astarte  has 
been  identified  with  other  goddesses.  In  the  sa- 
cred writings  she  is  called  Ashtoreth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  Sidonians,  to  which  people,  with  the 
other  Phffinicians,  she  was  an  original  deity. 
Being  also  the  wife  of  Adonis,  she  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  becaose  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the  same. 
She  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  veneration 
and  with  the  greatest  pomp  at  Ascalon.  Imeitm. 
de  Dea  affna,^Cie.  de  NtU,  D,-^Judges  zi.  5 
and  33. 

A^TBUA,  L  a  daughter  of  Gens,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phcsbe,  daaghter  of  CobIus  and  Ter- 
ra. She  married  Perses,  son  of  Crius,  by  whom 
she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle  \  but  falling  under  hisdisples^ 
sure,  she  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Oriux 
by  the  Greeks;  whence  the  name  of  Oifygitf, 
given  to  that  island  in  the  Archipelasro  where 
she  retired.    Qoid,  MU.  6,  fab.  L—Bvgin.  fab. 

SB.-^Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  Ac. II.  One  of  the 

daughters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  (Enomaos,  king 
of  Pisa.    Hffgin,  fab.  S60. 

AsTEBioN,'  and  Arrgaros,  I.  a  river  god,  fa- 
ther of  Eubom,  Prosymna,  and  Acrapa,  who 
murdered  the  goddess  Juno.  Pmu.  9,  c.  17. 
— n.  A  son  of  Minos  2d,  king  of  Crete,  by 
Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though 
he  was  thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  Apol- 
lodorus  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  tk- 
mons  Minotaur.  According  to  some,  Asterion 
was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  iEolus;  and  they  say  that  he  was  sumamed 
Japiter,  because  he  ha^  carried  awav  Europa, 
by  whom  he  had  Minos  the  1st.  JDiod.  4.— 
4po220<i.  3.— Potts.  2,  e.  31. 

AsTBRoVB,  and  AsTEROpfiA,  I.  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades, who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and  most 
illnstrioas  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 
A  daughter  of  Peliaa,  king  of 
0M 


lolchos,  who  aasiated  her  siatess  to  killlia  Hi 
ther,  whom  Medea  promised  to  RSttve  to  life. 
Her  grave  was  seen  in  Arcadia  in  the  Ume  of 
Pausamiai^  8,  c.  11. 

AsTBROPJBDs,  a  king  of  Pteonia,  son  of  P^ 
legon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro^  w, 
and  was  killed,  after  a  brave  resatuce,  by 
Achillea.    Onntr.  n.  17,  6lc, 

AsTRJU,  a  daaghter  of  A:Ar8eas^  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, or,  according  to  others,  of  Titan,  Stton^ 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  dangiiuf 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  others  consider  lier 
the  same  as  Rhea,  wife  of  Saturn.  Shewv 
called  Jhistiee^  of  which  virtue  she  was  (he  gud- 
dess.  She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poets 
mention,  during  the  golden  age,  which  is  ofia 
called  the  age  of  A^ea;  but  the  wickednes 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her  to  heaTen  in 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  sjie  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  isuifr 
the  name  of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  i 
virgin,  with  a  stem  bat  m|iyestic  coanteDaoee, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  haod  sod  t 
sword  in  the  other.  8enec  in  OdUBB.^-OcU. 
Met.  1,  v.  14Q.—Arat,  1.  Pluaum.  v.  9a-* 
siod. — Theog. 

AsrVAOB,  a  daughter  of  Hypseos,  who  oar- 
ried  Perlpbas,  by  whom  sbe  had  some  children, 
among  whom  was  Amion,  the  &ther  of  IxiA 

AsrvANAX.     Vid,  Part  II. 

AarvcaATU,  L  the  daughter  of  ^olos.  & 

mer,  n. IL  A  daaghter  of  Amphko  aid 

Niobe. 

AsTVDAiiu,  or  AsTTADAiBA,  I.  a  dan^terof 
Amyntor,  king  of  Orehomenos,  in  Baxxxt^m- 
ried  Acaatus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  was  king  of 
lolchos.  Vid.P€Uu$,  She  is  called  bjsooe 
Hippolyte,  and  by  others  Cretheis.   AfiOoil 

c.  li— PuMfcir.  Jvfear.  4. IT.  A  daugbiercf 

Ormenus,  carried  away  by  Hercules,  bj  vbtsi 
she  had  Tlepolemns.     Ovid.  Uereid.  9,  t.  5a 

AsTTfjis,  one  of  the  coitanis,  who  had  ib< 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brotbeis 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapithac  Oni 
Mel.  19,  V.  338. 

AsTTNdiiE,  1.  a  daughter  of  Amphioo-— 
II.  OfTalaus.    Hvgin.     Vid.  a^fss. 

AflTvocHE.  and  AsrvocHiA,  I  a  daaghter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphus  and  W- 
menus,  who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.   BffKtr. 

n.  2,  V.  90. n.  A  daaghter  of  Amphioo  vA 

Niobe.  ApoUod.  8,  c.  4.-111.  A  daoghierrf 
the  Simois,  who  married  Erichlhonins    U-  \ 

c.  12. ^IV.  The  wife  of  Strpphius,  sister » 

Agamemnon.    B^gi^ 

Atalanta,  a  daaghter  Cf  SchcBneos, kiDg« 
Scyros.  According  to  some  she  was  the  daos^ 
ter  of  Jasns  or  Jasius,  Inr  Clymene;  but  otheR 
say  that  Menalion  was  her  father.  This  mj 
certainty  as  to  the  name  of  her  felher,  has  W 
some  mytbologists  to  maintain  that  iherciw* 
two  persons  of  that  name.  Atalanta  was  torn 
in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  dcW* 
rained  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy;  bat  w 
beauty  crained  her  many  admirers,  and  to  fiw 
herself  from  their  importunities,  sbe  pmp**?" 
run  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  nm  vrw- 
out  arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  ^  ^Tf 
hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start  drst,  aad  w^ 
ever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  wooW  » 
made  her  hosband:  bat  all  those  v>xb^ 
omtoolc,wm  to  be  kiUed  by  the  da  it  «>> 
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"wbicli  she  had  armed  heiwUl  Mvoj  of  her 
sniterB  perished  in  the  auempt,  till  Hlppomenes, 
the  eon  of  Macai^us,  proposed  himself  as  her 
admirer.  Veniis  had  presented  him  with  three 
golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  or^  according  to  others,  from  an  orchara  in 
Cypros ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  started  in  the 
course,  he  artfully  threw  down  the  aroles  at 
some  distance  one  from  the  other.  Wnile  Ata- 
lanta  stopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Hippomenes 
hastened  on  his  course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal, 
and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.  These  two 
loTers,  impatient  to  consummate  their  nuptials, 
entered  the  temple  ofCybele;  and  the  goddess 
was  so  offended  ai  their  impie^,  that  she  chang- 
ed them  iDio  two  lions.  Apollodorus  says  that 
Atalanta's  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
issue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  as  soon  as  bom.  She  was,  however, 
suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and  preserved  by  shep- 
herds. She  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and 
Rhecus,  who  attempted  her  virtue.  She  was 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Cal}rdonian  boar, 
which  she  first  wouoaed,  and  received  the  head 
as  a  present  from  Meleager,who  was  enamoured 
of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted  in 
hoDour  of  Pelias,  where  she  conquered  Peleus. 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c  9,  Ac.— Paitf.  1,  c.  36, 
45,  &c.—B^gin.  fab.  99, 174, 186,  STO.—^Zum*. 
V.  H.  l3,--Diod,  4.-^  Ovid.  Ma.  8,  fab.  4, 1. 10, 
fab.  11. — Eiuripid.  in  Pheeniss, 

Ataroatis,  a  divinity  among  the  Syrians, 
represented  as  a  Siren.  She  is  considered  by 
some  the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syrians under  the  name  of  Astarte.    Strab.  16. 

Atk,  the  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Ju- 

fiter.  She  raised  such  jealousy  ana  sed ition  in 
eaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  banished 
her  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell 
on  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked- 
ness, ana  sowed  commotions  among  them,  Ho- 
tner.  11. 19.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discord  of 
the  Latins. 

Athamas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  was 
son  of  iEolus.  He  married  Theraisto,  whom 
some  call  Nepbele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and 
by  her  he  had  Phr3rxus  and  Helle.  Some  time 
aAer,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to 
fits  ojf  madness,  be  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  Melicerta.  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele ;  because  tliey  were  to  ascend 
their  fathers  throne  m  preference  to  her  own, 
therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ;  but  they 
escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden 
ram.  Vid.  PhryTms  and  ArgonoMUe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  v.  23, 
Ino  attempted  to  destroy  the  com  of  Uie  coun- 
try ;  and  the  soothsayer,  at  her  insti^tion,  told 
Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield  its 
usual  increase,  he  must  sacrifice  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous 
father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
saved  by  Nephele.  The  pros|)erity  of  Ino  was 
displeasing  to  Juno,  more  particularly  because 
she  was  descended  from  Venus.  The  goddess 
therefore  sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to 
the  house  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed 
with  such  sudden  fury,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a 
lioness,  and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.  In 
this  fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  fVom 
Jmt,  and  killed  }iim;  upon  which  Ino  fled  with 


Melieena,  and  with  him  in  her  armsL  ^he  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  called  Leucothoe.  After  this,  Athamas 
recovered  his  senses;  and  as  he  was  without 
child  renjhe  adopted  Coronas  and  Aliartus,  the 
sons  of  Thersander  his  nephew.  Bifgin.  fab. 
1,  2, 5,  ^S3B.^Apottod.  1,  c  7  and  9.— Oetd.  Ma, 
4,  V.  467,  dtc.  Fast.  6,  v.  489.— Paw.  9,  c.  34. 

Ath&na,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Qreeks ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  t^ors 
Cecrops  had  introduced  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess into  Greece.    Paus.  1,  c.  9. 

Atlantides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven 
in  number,  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta,  Asterope. 
Merope^  Alcyone,  and  Ceteno.  They  married 
some  of^  the  gods  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
and  their  children  were  founders  of  many  na- 
tions and  cities.  The  Atlantides  were  called 
nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of 
their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
name  of  Hespendes  was  also  ^iven  them  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hespens.  They  were 
made  constellations  after  death.    Vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  fabulous  island,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  of  which  the  supposed 
situation  is  unknown.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetos 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Me- 
ncetius.  His  mother's  name,  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus, was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  or  Hesperis,  according  to 
others,  bv  whom  ne  had  seven  daughters,  called 
Atlantides.  Vid.  AUaiUides.  He  was  king  of 
Maureiania,  and  master  of  a  thousand  fl^ks 
of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  eardens, 
aboundmg  in  every  species  of  fruit,  which  he 
had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  Perseus, 
afler  the  conquest  of  the  Gtorgons,  passed  by 
the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
The  king,  who  was  informed  by  an  oracle  of 
Themis  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  even  offered  nim  violence.  Perseus, 
who  was  unequal  in  strength,  showed  him  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  Atlas  was  instantly  changed 
into  a  large  mountain.  This  mountain,  which 
runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and 
west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that 
Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
Hyginus  says  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  fable  that  Atlas  supported  the  hea- 
vens on  his  back,  arises  from  nis  fondness  for 
astronomy,  and  his  often  frequenting  elevated 
places  and  mountains,  whence  he  might  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of  Atlas 
were  carried  away  by  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  redeemed  by  llercules,  who  received  as  a 
reward  from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, and  a  celestial  globe.  This  knowledge 
Hercules  conraiunicated  to  the  Greeks;  whence 
the  fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for 
some  time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon 
his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors  there  were  two  other 
persons  of  that  name,  a  king  of  Italy,  &tber  of 
Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Main, 
the  mother  of  Mercury.  Virg.  JSn.  4,  v.  48L 
1.  8,  T.  186.— Orui.  iUU.  4,  fab.  n.-^Diod.  3. 
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Luoam,  9,  t.  667,  afcc— FW.  FImc,  5.— fl^jftn. 
83,  1-25,  166,  157,  199.— Ara<tu  i%  AOran.-^ 
ApMHt,  l.—Besiod.  Tkeog.  v.  506,  dtc 

Atrax,  a  sod  of  JEtolus,  or,  according  co 
others,  of  the  rirer  Peneos.  He  was  kinff  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  He  was  father  to  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and  whom  we 
most  not  confoond  with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  Propert,  1,  el.  8,  t.  35. — 
sua,  1.  Tkeb.  y.  106.— Ort^.  MU.  IS,  t.  909. 

ArtLwn,    Vid.  Part  IL 

Aradpoa.     Vid.  Parea. 

Attb,  I.  a  youth  to  whom  Ismene,  the  daugh- 
ter of  (Edipos,  was  promised  in  marriaca.  He 
was  killed  by  Tydeos  before  hisnnptiaTs.  iSUU. 

Tkeb.  8,  T.  598. ^IL  A  son  of  Limniacej  the 

danffhter  of  the  rirer  (3angeS|  who  assisted 
Cephens  in  preventing  the  mamage  of  Andro- 
meda, and  was  killed  by  Perseus  with  a  bnm- 

ing  log  of  wood.    OvU.  Met.  &,  ▼.  47. lU. 

Vvd.  Part  II.,  article  Calmlimt. 

ATBNTiiras,  a  son  of  Hercules,  br  Rhea,  Who 
assisted  Tumus  against  jEneas,aiiddistinguish- 
ed  himself  by  his  valour.    Virg.  JBn,  7.  ▼.  657. 

AuoA,  and  Aoua,  and  Augba,  dauniter  of 
Aleus,  kiagof  Tegea,  by  Nesera.  Vid.  Tdepkus. 

AuoiAB,  and  Auoeas,  son  of  Eleus  or  EUus, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned, 
80  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibili^  to  any 
man.  Hercules  undertook  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving as  a  reward  the  tenth  part  of  the  herds 
of  Augias,  or  something  equivalent  The  hero 
changed  the  course  of  the  nver  Alpheus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  the  Peneus,  which  imme- 
diately carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
stables.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made  use 
of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any  labonr 
or  trouble ;  and  he  farther  drove  his  own  son 
Phyleus  fh>m  his  kingdom,  because  he  support- 
ed ihe  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refusal  was  a 
declaration  of  var.  Hercules  conquered  Elis, 
put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Phyleus.  Pausanias  says,  5,  c.  3  and  3,  that 
Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake 
of  his  son,  and  that  Phyleus  went  to  settle  in 
DuUchium ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Augias, 
his  other  son,  Agasthenes,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Au^^as  received,  after  his  death,  the 
honours  which  were  generally  paid  to  a  hero. 
Augias  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because 
Elins  signifies  the  sun.  The  provetb  of  Au^ 
gean  stable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility. 
Bfgin.  fab.    14,   30,  157.— PZin.  17,  c.  9.— 

AurOri,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Titan  or  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of 
Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  PaUantias.  She  married 
Astraeas,  and  was  mother  of  the  Winds,  the 
Stars,  Ac.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cephalus  are  also  famous;  by  the  former  she 
had  Memnon,  and  ^mathion,  and  Phaeton  by 
the  latter.  Fid.  Vephnhu  and  TMkonis.  She 
had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she  car- 
ried to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed 
by  Diana's  arrows.  Aurora  is  generally  repre- 


sented by  the  poets  drawn  in  a  roMkvri 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosf  fingen  the 
gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  op  die 
earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow.  Hercb- 
riot  is  generallv  drawn  by  white  horses,  ud  six 
is  covered  with  a  veil.  Nox  and  Sodbqs  tf 
before  her,  and  the  constellations  of  hetra  dis- 
appear at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  0Qtb^ 
fore  the  sun,  and  ia  the  forerunner  of  his  risiii^. 
The  Greeks  call  her  Eos.  lfomer.i/.8,Mia 
Hpnn.  in  Vmer.—Ovid.  Met.  3,9,  Ib.-AfM 
1,  Z.—Virg.  JBn.  6,  v  S3&.—Varro.^LLi, 
dLC-^Buiod.  Tkeok.—Bifgin.fraf.  iib. 

AusoN,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  dalrpso^  fita 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Mj,  are  d^ 
scended. 

ADSTB^  one  of  the  winds  bknrisgfno  ik 
south,  whose  breath  was  pemicioos  to  flowen 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  na 
Virg.  Ed.  3,  V.  5a     Vid.  VenA, 

AuTooTHftiiw.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Aut5ltco8.  a  son  of  Mercuiy  by  CfakK  i 
daughter  of  Dedalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. His  craft  as  a  thief  has  beengroilf 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  neij^ 
boun,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  iw 
he  changed  their  marks.  He  didthesuKto 
Sisyphus  9xm  of  iEolns;  butSisTphmvass 
crafty  as  Autolycus,  and  he  knew  lus  ovDon 
by  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under  theirfc^ 
Autolvcus  was  so  pleased  with  the  aitifiee  i 
Sisypnus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  o^ 
macy  with  him,  and  even  permitted  him  W 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Autidei 
BygU.  fab.  300,  dui.—Ond.  JIHl,  «>^&- 
ApoUod.  l.^ffomer.  Orf  R 

AoTOMftiWN,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  he  weBttoJe 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  thew; 
rioteer  of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  scrwd 
Pyrrhns  in  the  same  capacity.  Hmmt.  I  ^ 
16,  Ac.— Vw.  jBn.  3,  V.  m  . 

AuTONOB,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cadnras,  w 
married  Aristaeus,  by  whom  she  had  Am 
odeti  called  AvUmHusktros.  The  death  of  W 
son  (  Vid.  Actaon)  was  so  painful  to  ber,ft( 
she  retired  from  Bceotia  to  Mcgara,  where  » 
soon  after  died.    Paus.  1,  c.  44.— flfef*  7 

179.— Grid.  Met.  3,  v.  730. H  One  rftK 

Danaides.    ApoUod.^  ^ 

AzAN,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Aicad*.  w 
Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  diTidrt  to  * 
ther's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphido» 
EUtus,  and  called  his  share  AzMtf-  ?]^ 
was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  cJ«w 
whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to  tw» 
who  drank  them.  Vitruo.  8,  c  Z.-Om.  ^ 
15,  V.  333.— Pom.  8,  c.  4. 

B. 

BACcmlD*,  a  Corinthian  t^^^^ 
from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Diooysins.  W|«J 
nocturnal  orgies,  mey,  as  some  rgortf  ^ 
pieces  Actaon,  son  of  Melissos,  wjica  »  ^ 
raged  the  father,  that  before  tl»e  altar  m<j 
treated  the  Corinthians  to  revenge  Jhc«»» 
his  son,  and  he  immediately  threw  huw«"J2 
thesea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchiadaswerebaatf^ 
and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  bctwejiWJ  ^ 
andPelorus.    Owd.  JMW.  5,  ▼•  ^^^ 

Biccmm,  was  son  of  Jotter  and  ^ 
the  danghter  of  Cadmus.  Aiwa»  ** 
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joyed  the  ^MOipanr  of  Jupiter,  Semele  ms  de- 
oei?ed,  and  perished  by  the  artifice  of  Juno. 
This  goddess  assnmed  the  shape  of  Beroc,  Se- 
mele^  Dorse,  and  persaaded  her  that  she  ought 
to  beg  of  Japiier  to  come  to  her  with  the  same 
majesty  as  he  coarted  the  embraces  of  Juno. 
The  artiAce  succeeded,  and  when  Jopiter  prom- 
ised his  mistress  whatever  she  aslttd,  Semele 
required  him  to  tisit  her  with  all  thedivinity  of 
a  god.  Jupiter  was  unable  to  violate  his  oath, 
and  Semele,  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
ter,  was  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
child,  of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven 
months,  was  with  difficultv  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  put  in  his  fathers  thigh,  where  he 
remained  the  full  time  he  naturally  was  to  have 
been  in  his  mother's  womb.  From  this  circum- 
stance Bacchus  has  been  called  BvmaUr,  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Ache- 
Ions,  saved  him  from  the  fames.  Ovid  savs, 
that  after  bis  birth  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
aunt  Ino^  and  afterwards  intrusted  to  mt  care 
of  the  nyinphs  of  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes  that 
Mercury  carried  him.  as  soon  as  bom,  to  the 
Djrmphs  of  Nysa ;  and  Apoll(Miius  says,  that  he 
was  carried  by  Mercuiy  to  a  nymph  in  the 
island  of  Enboea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
power  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support  that  Nazos  can  txMust  of 
the  place  of  his  eiducation,  under  the  nymphs 
Phihaj  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pansanias  relates 
a  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Bra- 
siee  in  Peloponnesus;  and  accordingly  mentions 
that  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  nis  daugh- 
ter's amours,  shut  her  up,  with  her  child  lately 
bom,  in  a  coflfer,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea. 
The  coflfer  was  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  BrasisB;  but  Semele  was  found  dead 
and  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  flmeral,  and  Bacchus  properly 
educaied.  This  diversity  of  opinion  snows 
that  there  were  many  of  the  same  name.  Dio- 
doras  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greater 
number ;  but  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele  wems  to  have  obtained  the  merit 
of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp> 
tians,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the  Egyp- 
tian traditions  concerning  that  ancient  Inng. 
Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in  their  war  against 
the  giants,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  son 
of  Semele  was  not  then  bom:  this  tradition, 
therefore,  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Osiris, 
who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and 
the  worship  of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by 
Orpheus  into  Greece  under  the  name  of  Bac- 
chus. In  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
island  of  Nazos.  and  carried  away  by  some 
mariners,  whom  he  changed  into  dolphins,  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern 
at  his  misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the  East 
is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
all  inspired  with  divine  fury,  and  armed  with 
thyrsuses,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. The  leader  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pan 
and  Silenus,  and  all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests 
were  easy  and  without  bloodshed ;  the  people 
easily  submitted,  and  grateAiUy  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  god  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use 
of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
manaer  of  making  hooey.    Amidst  his  benevo- 


lence to  numkind,  he  was  relcntlessin pmuahiflg 
ail  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity;  and  the 

funishment  he  mflicted  on  Pentheus,  Agave, 
<ycnrgus,.&c.,  is  well  known.  He  has  received 
the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lyaeus,  Evan, 
Thyoneus,  Psilas,  &c.,  which  are  mostly  de- 
rived fVom  the  places  where  he  received  ado- 
ration, or  tsom  the  ceremonies  observed  in  his 
festivals.'  As  he  was  the  ^  of  vintage,  of 
wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  ^erally  repre- 
sented crowed  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with 
a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure  isthat  of  an 
effeminate  young  man,  to  denote  the  joy  which 
commonly  prevails  at  feasts ;  and  sometimes 
that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us  that  wine  taken 
immoderately  will  enervate  us,  and  consume 
our  health,  render  us  loquacious  and  childish 
Like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  The 
panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he  went  in  his 
expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  that  beast. 
The  mapni>ye  is  also  his  favourite  bird,  because 
in  his  tnumphs  peonle  were  permitted  to  speak 
with  boldness  and  linerty.  jBacchus  is  some- 
times represented  like  an  infant,  holding  a 
thyrsus  uid  cluster  of  grapes,  with  a  bora.  He 
often  appears  naked,  and  riding  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who  was  his  foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a 
celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is 
then  the  same  as  the  Sun  or  Osiris  of  Egypt 
The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called 
Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  E^ypt  by  Danaus  and 
his  daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries 
which  arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  well  known.  Vid,  Diowifsia.  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxos ;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Ceranns,  Thoas,  (Enopion,  Tanropolis,  Ac. 
According  to  some,  he  was  the  father  of  Hy- 
meneus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god 
of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificedpigs  to 
him  before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir- 
tree,  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and  the 
vind,  were  sacrea  to  him;  and  the  goat  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the 
great  propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the 
vine.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who 
ever  wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared 
to  that  of  Apollo;  and,  like  him,  he  is  repre^ 
sented  with  nne  hair  kxnely  flowing  down  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal 
youth.  Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either  because 
he  taught  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  appeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the  shape  of  a 
ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  water. 
Bacchus  went  down  to  hell  to  recover  his  mo- 
ther, whom  Jupiter  willingly  made  a  goddess, 
under  the  name  of  Thyone.  The  three  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  whom  Diodorm 
mentions,  are,  the  one  who  conquered  the  In- 
dies, and  is  sumamedthe  bearded  Bacchtis ;  a 
son  of  Jopiter  and  Proserpine,  who  was  repr©. 
sented  with  horns ;  and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semole,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those 
mentioned  by  Cicero  are.  a  son  of  Proserpine ; 
a  son  of  Nisus,  who  built  Nysa;  a  son  of  Ca- 
prius,  who  reigned  in  the  Indies;  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  moon ;  and  a  son  df  Thyone  and 
687 
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KiM.  CU.deNmLD.9tkA  8.— Pom.  9,  c 
ffi,37,  L3,e.94,l.  6,c.l9»fte.— lirroM.l,c. 
UO,  L  a,c.43,46,  49.— Ptei.  in  Isi^  4-  Ofir. 
— Difd,  I,  3,  Ac— OrpA«i»  in  DiamfS.^Afti' 
hd.  I,  e.  9, 1. 3,  c  4,  Ac—QDid.  MeL  Ub.  3,  &c. 
Am9r.  3, 1  3,  fU.  3,  v.  nb.—Bwgw.  fab.  156, 
167,  Ac.'-Flin.  %  c.  56,  L  8,  c.  2, 1.  36,  c.  5.— 
Omer.  U.  6.'-Lact,dtfais.  Rel  1,  c.  23.—  Virg, 
Q.  %  SLC-^Burifid.  in  Bacch. — Lucian.  de  £to- 
€Hf.  da  Bmeeko.  in  dioL  Dear.^Appvxn,  in 
CSntg.'^PkUoatToL  1,  icon,  c.  50.— fillniic.  in 
Ck9r.  (Edip.-^MnHial.  8,  ep.  96,  L  14,  m,  107. 

BjuoJu,  a  dauffhter  of  Cflelas  and  Terra, 
who  was  mother  or  all  the  gods.    Diod,  3. 

Baiia,  a  danghter  of  Teucer,  who  married 
Dardanns.    AfoUod.  3,  c  10. 

Battos,  a  shepherd  of  Pylos,  who  promised 
Mercury  that  he  would  notdiscoTer  his  having 
stolen  the  flocks  of  Admetos,  which  Apollo  tend- 
ed. He  violated  his  promise,  and  was  turned 
into  apumice  stone.    Ovid,  MtL  2,  v.  709. 

Baubo.  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  soogikt  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and 
gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid. 
MU.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who,  with 
her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a^mall  cottage, 
in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The 
gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where  thej  received 
Uie  best  things  it  afforded;  and  Jupiter  was  so 
pleased  with  their  hospiuility,  that  he  metamc^* 
phosed  theif  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband  were 
made  priests.  After  they  hsd  lived  happy  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  same 
boor,  according  to  their  request  to  Jupiter,  that 
one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  to  the  grave.  Their  bodies  were  changed 
Into  trees  before  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Omd, 
MBt.  6,  V.  631,  &c. 

BsBBatcB,  a  daughter  of  Danans,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  authors, 
however,  attribute  that  character  of  humanity 
to  Hypermnestra.     Vid.  Danaidts, 

Bblbnus,  a  divinity  of  the  Grauls,  the  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Qreeks  and  the  Orus  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Bbudcs,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Belus.    Onid.  Met.  4,  v.  463. 

Bblidbb,  a  name  applied  to  Palemedes,  as 
descended  from  Belus.     Fiir^.  Mn.  9,  v.  82. 

Bbusami,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Oauls,  signifying  ^ueon  of  Aeavin.  C4BS.  Bell, 
GaU.Q, 

BellbrSphon,  son  of  Qlaucus,  king  of 
Ephyre,  by  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
ponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  or  Beller,  procured  him 
the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  mu/rdertr  of  Bel- 
ler.  After  this  murder,  Bellerophon  flea  to  the 
court  of  ProBtus,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  the  kind's  wife,  called 
Antsaor  Steuoboee,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and 
as*  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  be- 
fore her  nusband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue 
ProBtus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, bv  punishing  BeHerophon.  sent  bim 
away  to  his  father-in-law,  Jobates,  king  of  Ly- 
cia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged 
the  king  to  pnuish  with  death  a  man  who  had 
ao  dishoDoorably  treated  his  dan^iter.    From 


Ikat  eiioimalaftce,  all  letttwwhiekaKcfa 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  kiveba 
called  Men  0/JitfJ0ropA«ii.  Jobilcs,tonii^ 
his  son-in-law,  sent  BeHerophon  to  oosqoeri 
horrible  monster^  ealled  Cninuen.  is  vhich 
dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  ana  vis  era 
assured,  hemust  nerish.  VU.  Gktai«ra.  Ba 
the  providence  of^Minerva  suppofted  him,  aid 
with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse  PeeisQs,^ 
conquered  the  monster  and  retamcd  mnv 
ous.  After  this,  Jobates  sent  hbn  n^iae 
Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  destroyed;  te 
he  obtained  another  victory,  and  oonqoeRdi^ 
terwards  the  Amaaons.  by  the  kin^s  order,  ii 
his  retnm  firom  this  third  expetuioB,  beic 
attacked  by  aparty  sent  against  him  by  Jotee; 
but  he  destroved  aU  his  assassins,  and  ctaw 
ced  the  kins  that  innocence  is  alviys  pniedei 
by  the  gods.  Upon  this  Jobates  no  kua 
sought  to  destrojr  his  life,  bat  ^Te  bim  lis 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  hissocce- 
sor  on  the  throne  of  Lvcia,  as  he  was  viibos 
male  issue.  Some  authors  have  snppoitol  U 
he  aUempted  to  fly  to  heaven  niwn  the  bone 
Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect,  vhx^ 
stune  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  vie 
wandered  upon  the  earth  in  the  greatest  nHa- 
choly  and  dqectiott  tUl  the  day  of  his  M 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  Bdfr 
rophon  had  two  sons,  Isander,  whowaslriM 
in  bis  war  against  the  Solymi,  and  Hi]ip(» 
chus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne aflerb 
death,  besides  one  daughter,  called  Hippott* 
mia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter.  Tbef« 
of  Bellerophon  is  called  Philonoe  by  Ap^ 
dorus,  and  Achemone  by  Homer.  fi»«^  f  ^ 
V.  156,  Ac— .Aw.  10.— A^oKwt  3»  c.  3,  L  U 
L^mgiML.  fab.  197  and  843.  P,  i- VJ^' 
Bksi^  Tktog.  ▼.  395.— iSbml  4.  od.  11,  t. 
36.— Pa«J.  9,  c  31. 
Bklus.     Vid.  Part  D. 


stones  fVom  heaven.    JUUo,  3,  c  5. 

Bekob,  I.  an  old  woman  of  Epidanrnjim^ 
to  Semele.    Juno  assumed  her  shape  wbea » 

Jersuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  herftToaRti- 
upiter  if  he  did  not  appear  in  themajesrwj 

god.     Ofnd  Mei.  8,  v.  TO. AV  The  wife  i 

Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assiuned  by  ins  • 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  adTOW  i« 
Trojan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  mE^^ 

Sicily.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  630. W.  Owj" 

the  Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Cyrene.  m- 

a  4,  V.  341.  ^^    .  -i 

Bu,  a  daughter  of  Pallas  byStjz.  ip* 

*  BiANOR,  I.  a  son  of  Tiberias  Md  Btoto.  Jj 
daughter  ofTiresias,  who  received  lhe50T»w 
of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etmna.  He  wj 
a  town,  Vhich  be  called  Mwtua,.aftjr  bj 
mother's  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  intw|2 
of  Virgil  on  the  road  hetween  Mjnmi  «« 
Andes.  nrg.EcL9,y.eO.—VLA^^' 
killed  by  Theseu.^.  Ovid ml% ▼■  3«- ^ 
Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Woo"''^ 
king  of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  too®  ^ 
saver  Meli^us.  HefeliinlorewiAPe'^ 
daughter  of  Neleus,  kingof  Pylos)  batw^ 
iher  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  n«nff 
before  he  receired  the  oxen  of  ^pwa»  ^ 
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lampna,  at  his  brother^  request,  went  to  sieze 
the  oxen,  and  was  canght  in  the  fact  He, 
however,  one  year  after,  receiired  hia  liberty 
from  Iphicios,  who  presented  him  with  h»  oxen 
as  a  reward  for  hs  great  services.  Bias  re- 
ceived the  oxen  from  his  brother,  and  obliged 
Neleus  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Homer.  Od.  Ih-^Panu.  2,  c.  6  and  18,  L  4,  c. 
34.—ApMod.  1,  c.  9. 

BiFORMW,  (two  farmSf)  a  surname  of  Bac- 
chus and  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  because 
he  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
from  the  persecution  of  Juno^  or  perhaps  be- 
cause be  was  represented  sometmies  as  a  young, 
and  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BiraoNS,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
was  represented  with  two  faces  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  f^iture. 
Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  180. 

BiMATER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig- 
nifies that  he  had  Moo  nutkers^  because,  when 
he  was  taken  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  was 
placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Otfid, 
Met.  4,  V.  19, 

BrsTON,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bistonia^  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thraciansare 
often  called  Bistcnes.  Herodot.  7,  c  110.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  lA.—LiUMn,  7,  v.  6». 

BouNA,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
addresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  to  avoid  his  importuniiies.  The  eod  made 
her  immortal.  There  is  a  city  which  bears  her 
name  in  Achaia.    Paiu,  7,  c.  S3. 

Bona  Dba,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks  j  and  by  the  Latins, 
to  Fauna,  or  Fuata.  This  godaess  was  so 
.chasfte.  that  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her 
after  her  marriage ;  flrom  which  reason,  her 
festivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
the  Roman  matrons  in  the  houses  of  the  high- 
est officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  statues  of 
men  were  carefully  covered  with  a  veil  where 
the  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the  latter 
as^es  of  the  republic,  however,  the  sanctity  of 
these  mysteries  was  nrofaned  by  the  intrusion 
of  men.  Jitv.  6,  v.  313.— Frowrt.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
2b.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  637. 

Bonus  Evbntvs,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  wor- 
ship was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He 
was  represented  holding  a  cup  in  nis  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left,  earis  of  com.  Vmra  de  R.  R. 
I.— PZtn.34,c.a 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
TTrsa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arcto- 
phylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the  ikther 
of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  bjr  shepherds  for 
inebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
Arcas^whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  405.— Cm;,  de  NaL  D.\c^, 

BooTUB,  and  Bcsormr,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  preserv- 
ed by  shepheros.    Bygin.  fab.  186. 

BoRSAUBS,  the  descendants  of  Boreas^  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  3. 

BoRCAs,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
from  the  Hyperborean  mountains.  According 
to  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astrftus  and  Aurora, 
but  others  make  him  son  of  the  Strymon.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  Hyacmthus,  (Fuf. 
Blfae«lUhlu^  and  Carried  away  Orithjria,  who 
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reftised  to  receive  his  addicascs,  and  by  her  he 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and  Chiane. 
He  was  worshipped  as  a  dei^,  and  lepresented 
with  wings  VBia  white  hair.  The  Athenians 
dedicated  altars  to  him,  and  to  the  winds,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Bomer.  JL  90,  v.  98S. 
■^Huiod.  ThMog,  v.  m.—ApeUod,  3,  c.  Iftw— 
Berodot,  7,  c  1&.— Orirf.  MA.  6,  v.  700. 

BRANCBiiLEs,  a  sumame  of  ApoUo. 

Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
cms,  beloved  by  Apotto,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Didymey 
which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian 
oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which  exchanatd 
the  name  of  Didymean  for  that  of  Branchidss. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo^  was  set  on  fire 
by  Xerxes,  who  took  possession  of  the  riches  it 
contained,  and  transported  the  people  into 
Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city,  wmch  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Stred).  15. 
Stat.  Theb.  3,  v.  479.— I/uom.  de  Dome. 

Briarxds,  I.  a  jfamous  giant,  son  of  Coelua 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  60  heads, 
and  was  called  hymen  £geon,  and  only  by  the 
cods,  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Bria^ 
reus  ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators  by 
his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  de- 
sisted. He  assisted  the  giants  in  tne  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  under  mount  JBtna, 
according  to  some  accounts.  BuAod.  TfUog.  v. 
l^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.—Hmner.  U.  1,  v.  403. 
Virg.  jBn.  6,  v.  287,  L  18,  v.  565.-~n.  A 
Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Nep^ 
time,  in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the  former 
to  Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  Apollo.  Pimi. 
3,  c.  1. 

Baisjas.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Brubs.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Bbsbub,  a  samame  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  temj^e  at  Brisa,  a  promon- 
tory at  Lesbos.    Pernnts^  1,  v.  76. 

Britobiartis,  I.  a  beautiftd  njrmph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  jjfreat  favourite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Mmos,  who  pur- 
sued her  so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his  importu- 
nities, she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Ptmu.  3, 
c.  30, 1. 3,  c.  14.^— IL  A  sumame  of  Diana. 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped  in 
Delos. 

Bromius,  L  a  sumame  of  Bacchus,  from 
tptfutw^  frendtft.  alluding  to  the  groua  which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's 

fire.    Ovid.  Md.  4,  v.  11. II.  A  son  of 

Apoaod.%fi.\. 
ROMDs,  one  of  the  centaurs.    Ovtrf.  Met. 
12,  V.  450. 

BaoNns,  (MuMlrr,)  one  of  the  Cydops. 
Virg.  JBn.  8,  v.  496. 

Brotbeds,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid.  Met. 
5,  V.  517. 

BncouoN,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 

Paus.  8,  c.  6. n.  A  son  of  Laomedon  and 

the  nymph  Calybe.— HI.  A  son  of  Hercules 
and  Prazithea.    He  was  also  caHed  Bucolus. 

IV.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 

Apoaod.9tfndS. 
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BimtA,  a  saniame  of  Jimo. 

BuNut,  a  800  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamea, 
who  obtaiaed  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
Metja  went  to  Colchis.  He  boilt  a  temple  to 
Jana    Pmu.  3^  c.  3  and  4. 

BuPHAOui,  I.  a  son  of  Japetns  and  Thonax, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  had  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.    Pans,  8, 

c.  24. II.  A  surname  of  Hercules,  given 

him  on  account  of  his  gluttony. 

BuBA,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  Bura  or 
BuriSj  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, received  its  name.  Ovid,  MO.  15,  v.  293. 
^Pmu.  %  c.  26.— iSfraft.  1  and  S.-^Oicd.  15. 

Bunaii,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disautangled  himself,  and  offered  the 
tyrant  his  son  Amphidamas,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty  on  the  altar. 

BuTBs.  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus, 
king  of  the  Bebnrces,  very  ei])ert  in  the  combat 
of  toe  cestos.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lycaste,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on  account  of  her  beauty 
was  called  Yenus ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  called 

the  son  of  Yenus.     Vir/(.  jEn.  5,  v.  372. 

11.  A  son  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune.  He  marned  Cfhthonja, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus.  ApoOod.  3,  c.  14,  &c. 
—III.  An  arm-bearer  to  Anchises,  and  after- 
wards to  Ascanius.  Apollo  assumed  his  shape 
when  he  descended  from  heaven  to  encourage 
Ascanias  to  fight.  Butes  was  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.     Virg.  Mn,.  9,  v,  647, 1. 12,  v.  632. 

Btbua,  a  name  of  Yenus. 

Btbub,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  C3ranea. 
Some  sav  that  Caunus  became  enamoured  of 
her;  and  others  report,  that  he  fled  from  his 
sister's  importimities.  who  sought  him  all  over 
Lycia  and  Cana,  and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed 
in  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  284.— iUM. 
9,  V.  45l.^Hfgin.  fab.  243.— Paiu.  7,  c.  5. 

Btiis,  a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Byzantium  received  its 
name.    DM.  4. 


CkAwrmu,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Teth3rs. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away,  and  he 
burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher's  temple  near  the 
Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  his  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  a  monnment  raised  to  his  memory. 
Paus.  9,  c  10. 

Cabarnos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Paros. 
His  priests  were  called  Cabami. 

Cabai,  variously  considered  as  ancient  in- 
habitants of  BoBotia,  sacred  priests,  and  deities. 
Some  report  that  Prometheus,one  of  the  Cabiri, 
received  Ceres  when  in  quest  of  Proserpina ; 
that  she  intrusted  to  him  and  his  son  a  secret, 
which  they  religiouslv  kept.  Hence  the  Cabiric 
mysteries.  When  tne  Cabiri  were  dispersed 
by  the  Epigoni,  at  the  time  of  the  Theban  ex- 
pedition, the  few  survivors  united  and  became 
priests  of  Ceres.  Others  identify  the  Cabiri 
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with  the  Canle&  Corybantes,  and  Tkexfi-,  to 
which  Faber  ados  the  Dioscuri,  Anacie,  ud 
Telchines.  This  writer  considen  the  Cibih 
as  the  same  with  the  ArkiU  Titans,  or  ^ 
family  of  Noah.  They  were  likewise  dcBOBi- 
nated  I<af«s  and  JP^noie*.  Hence  Yiiipimdfi 
the  Penates  with  the  Magni  Dii,  or  Cabin,  ui 
describes  Aujnistus  as  bringing  them  into  ik 
naval  baule  of  Actium.  Another  title  by  viuci 
the  Cabiri  were  known,  was  that  of  the  Maxt: 
while  their  mother  was  supposed  to  bare  bee 
called  Mania.  According  to  Faber,  Bftuiia  t 
the  Noetic  ark;  and  the  Manes,  howerertin 
history  may  have  been  corrupted,  are  no  otkr 
than  the  patriarch  and  his  iamilv.  Kob&b 
represents  the  Cabiri  as  sons  of  Vulcan,  t^ 
Acusilaus,  the  Argive,  affirms  that  Ctsa^^ 
or  Mercury,  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Cahn. 
and  the  father  of  the  three  Cabiri,  from  vka 
were  bom  the  three  Cabirides;  andlaslljr.P^ 
recydes  mentions  that  the  three  Cabiri  and  tie 
three  Cabirides  were  the  offispriDg  of  Voka 
and  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  Ho 
dotus  affirms  that  the  worship  oftheCabiim 
brought  to  Samothrace  by  the  Pelas^  Tmn 
of  the  Cabiric  worship  are  found  in  PhcEusL 
Rome,  (where  were  altars  to  the  Cabiri  it'^ 
Circus  Maximus,)  and  other  pans  of  ^xa^ 
and  Asia.  Paber't  Cabin.— Mtm.  Stnti.)^- 
--NaHni.  Dionfs.  U.—JSn.  3,  11,  8,  K8.- 
Berod,  3. 

Cabhua,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Ynlani" 
Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headed  nxwR' 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  m.- 
He  plundered  the  neighbourinf  coontiy; » 
when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conqocsa 
Geryon.  Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  as 
dnggei  them  backwards  mto  his ctL^^^ 
vent  discovery.  Hercules  departed  viftc* 
perceiving  the  theft ;  bnt  his  oxen  bar inglowt 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave  of  <> 
cus,  and  the  heit)  became  acquainted  viti* 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  can. » 
tacked  Cacus,  and  strangled  W™  "  ^  "2 
though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke.  Hcicao 
erected  an  alta^  to  Jupiter  Senretor,  in  c* 
memoration  of  this  victory ;  and  an  va^ 
tival  was  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  in  boDj 
of  the  hero  who  had  delivered  them  fromf 
a  public  calamity.  OfHd.  1,  f^-^-^l 
Virg.  ASn.  8,  v.  IQi.—Propert.  4,  d.  10--** 
6,  m.—Lw.  1,  c.  r-^DUmp.  *^,l^j«i 

Cadmub,  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Wj^ 
by  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  wasordeTed wcb 
father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  EnropMJ^ 
Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  ^"^ 
return  to  PhoBoicia  if  he  did  not  bring  her  m» 
As  his  search  proved  fruiUess,  be  comj^^ 
oracte  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordcw^  to  o^' 
city  where  he  should  see  a  young  b«Rr  wt 
the  grass,  and  to  call  the  country  ««"• , ,; 

found  the!   '' i-^,.*Hi«>J 

the  oracle ; 

hj  a  sacrifice,  ne  scui  m»  *'*2^^!2^"'»in,p«iafl 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove  TB*'*-. 
were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  gmidedpf^ 
which  devoured  all  the  Thastdem's^mm^ 
Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming  de»/rj^, 
the  place,  and  saw  the  monster  m  toW 
their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  drwoa^ifldtj 
came  it  by  the  asustanoe  of  Mfecrtii  «■» 
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8ow«d  Hie  tiedi  la  a  plam,  upon  which  anned 
men  suddenly  roM  up  from  the  grcnand.  He 
threw  a  atone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  thef 
instantly  turned  their  arms  one  against  the 
other,  till  all  perished  except  five,  who  assisted 
him  m  bnildmg  his  city.  Soon  aAer  he  mar- 
ried Hermoine,  the  daughter  of  Yenns,  with 
whom  he  Mved  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Polydoms,  and  fonr  daugh- 
ters, Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semele.  Juno 
Eerseeoted  those  children;  and  their  well- 
nown  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus  and 
Hermoine,  that  they  retired  to  lUyricum,  kwded 
with  grief  and  infirm  with  age.  They  entreat- 
ed the  gods  to  remove  them  from  the  misfortunes 
of  life,  and  they  were  immediately  changed  into 
serpents.  Some  explain  the  dragon^  fiUe,  by 
sumiosing  that  it  was  a  long  of  the  country 
whom  Cadmus  conquered  by  war;  and  the 
armed  men  rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than 
men  armed  with  brass,  according  to  the  am- 
biguous signification  of  a  Phcenician  word. 
Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
letters  into  Greece:  but  some  maintain  that  the 
alphabet  which  he  brought  from  Phomicia  was 
xmiy  different  from  that  which  is  used  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gxeece.  Thisalpnabet 
consisted  only  of  16  letters,  to  which,  afterwards, 
I  were  added.     Vid,  Swumides,  Epi- 


O   OtnerS    wc^i^    ohsucu.        r*<».    luwfM/vMWM,    jsi^tr 

dUmmtf,  and  PaUmeda,  The  worship  of 
many  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
was  also  introduced  by  Cadmus,who  is  supposed 
to  have  come  into  Greece  1493  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  to  have  diea  61  years  after. 
According  to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes 
was  built  at'  the  sound  of  Amphion*s  lyre,  Cad- 
mus built  only  a  small  citadel,  which  he  called 
Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
which  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Odd,  Ma.  3,  fab.  1,  3,  Ac—Bsrodot,  2,  c.  49, 
1.4,  c.  Ur—H^gin.  fab.  6,  76, 155,  Ajc—Diod, 
1,  &c. — Pmu,  9,  c,  5,  &c— 17e<uM2.  7%eog.  v. 
937.  Ac. 

Cau&cbob,  a  rod  entwined  at  <me  end  by 
two  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semicir- 
cles. It  was  the  attribute  of  Mercury  and  the 
emblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by 
Apollo  in  return  for  tbe  lyre.  Various  inter- 
pretations have  been  put  upon  the  two  serpents 
round  it  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol 
of  Jopiter's  amours  with  Rhea,  wben  these  two 
•deities  transformed  themselves  into  snakes. 
Others  say  that  it  originates  firom  Mercury's 
havhig  appeased  the  totj  of  two  serpents  that 
were  fighting,  by  touching  them  witn  his  rod. 
Prudence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  these  two  serpents,  and  the  win^  are 
the  s^Dol  of  diligence;  both  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  bu.<dness  and  commerce,  which  Mer- 
cur3r  patronised.  With  it  Mercury  conducted  to 
tbe  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
could  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a  dead 
person.    Virg,  Mf^.  4,  v.  343.— H^o^.  1,  od.  10. 

Cjbcuujs,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
some  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Cseculus 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life  spent 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Praenesle; 
but  bemg  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  im- 
plored Vulcan  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
iiis  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
among  a  multitude  who  were  assembled  to  see 


some  spectacle,  and  they  were  i 
suaded  to  become  the  subjects  of  CsBcnlns.  'Vitg, 
JS9I.7,  V.  680,  says,  that  he  was  found  in  the  fire 
by  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called  sod  of 
Vulcan,  who  is  the  cod  of  fire. 

Cahxub,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  ApoUod.  I, 
c.  9. 

CfiNis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Elatus,  who  obtained  from  Neptune  the  power 
to  change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  al^  changed  her  name,  and  was  called 
Caneus.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapithae  acainat 
the  centaurs,  she  otifended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwbehnea  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  bird.  Ovid.  Met,  19.  v.  173  and 
479.— Ftf^.  .^n.  6,  v.  448,  says,  that  she  re- 
turned again  to  her  pristine  form. 

Calcba&  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accoinnanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  office  of  higbpriest ;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could  not  be  stop- 
ped in  the  Grecian  army  before  the  restoration 
ofCbnrseisto  her  father.  He  told  them  also 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years' 
siege.  He  had  received  the  power  of  divination 
from  Apollo.  Calchas  was  informed  that  as 
soon  as  he  foond  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self in  divination,  he  must  perish ;  and  this 
happened  neaxColophon,  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in 
the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree;  and  when 
Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas 
died  throu^  Rrief.  Vid.  Moptut.  Homer.  IL 
1,  v.  QB.-^Mtchifl.  in  Agam^—Ewrip.  in  Jpkig, 
—Pans.  l,c.43- 

Calchinia,  a  daughter  of  Leuchnpus.  She 
bad  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inheritea  nis  grand- 
father's kingdom  of  Sicyon.    Pmts.  3,  c  5. 

Cauadne,  the  wife  of  Egyptus.  ^poUod,  S^ 
c.  1. 

CALLidPB,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
Quence  and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  to  play  on  anjr  musical  instni^ 
ment.  She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other, 
which  signified  that  her  office  was  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as  Clio  was 
employed  in  celebrating  them ;  and  she  held 
the  three  most  fiEimous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurels. 
She  settled  the  di^te  between  Venus  and 
Proserpine,  concemmg  Adonis,  whose  compa^ 
ny  these  two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetually 
to  enjoy.  Bmod.  Theog.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  3. — 
Horat.  od. 

CALLiRBdE,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Troas,  by  whom  she  had  Hus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus.— n.  A  daoghter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys^  mother  of  Echidna,  Or- 
thos,  and  Cerberus,  by  Chrysaor.  Besiod^-^— 
ni.  A  daughter  of  Lycus,  tyrant  of  Libya, 
who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Troy.  He  abandoned  her,  upon  whidi 
she  killed  herself. IV.  A  daughter  of  the 

IAchelous,  who  married  Alcmseon.    Vid.  Ale- 
m€Bon.    Pom.  8,  c.  34. 
Callisto.  and  Causto,  called  also  Belioe 
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vat  ducbter  of  L^etoB,  kmr  of  Areadim,  aad 
one  of  iSana^  atteadaots.  She  had  a  son  b]r 
Jupiter,  called  Areas.  Joao,  who  was  jealons 
of  Joinier,  chan^fed  Calisto  into  a  bear;  W  the 
cod,  apprehensive  of  her  bein|;  hart  by  the 
SoBlaaieii,  made  her  a  eoBStellatioii  of  heaven, 
with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear. 
OvuL  ilirf.  9,  fah.  4,  ^c^ApoUod.  3.  c.  R— 
Mm.  ihb.  176  and  m.— Pom.  8»  e.  1 

CALf  ca,  I.  a  daughter  of  JBolos,  son  of  He- 
leaoi  and  Eaaretta,  daughter  of  Deimachaa. 
8he  had  Endymioo,  king  of  Elis,  by  Ethlins, 
the  son  of  Jopiter.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  T^Paus.  5, 

e.  1. II.  A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  lore 

with  a  youth  called  Evathlos.  As  she  was 
unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story 
was  made  into  a  song  bv  Stesicboms,  and  was 
atill  extant  in  the  age  of  Aikenaus^  U. 

CALf  DONius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Caltpbo,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  doootod.  When  Uljrsses  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  oflered  him  immortality iihe  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  re- 
fused, and  after  seven  years' delay,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  island  by  order  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso, 
Nausithousand  Nausinous.  Vid.  Ogygia,  Pail 
I.  Bomer.  Od.  7  and  Ib.^Besiod,  T%eog.  v. 
860.— Omil.  de  Pont.  4,  ep.  18.  Amar.%ei. 
ir-'Properi.  1,  el.  16. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Metabus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father 
devoted  her,  when  young,  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  When  she  was  declared  queen,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  artny,  and,  accom- 
panied by  three  youthful  females  of  equal  cour- 
age as  herself,  to  assist  Tumus  against  iSneas, 
where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers 
that  perished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a  field  of 
com  without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet  She 
died  by  a  wound  she  had  received  from  Amns. 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  V.  803, 1.  II.  v.  435. 

Camtbo  and  Clttia,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
darus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus; 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who  was  acces- 
sary to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered  the 
harpies  to  carry  them  away  and  deliver  them  to 
thefuries.  Pans.  10, c.30.^ff(nner,Od.^. v. 66. 

Camcsnjb,  a  name  given  to  the  muses,  ftt)m 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs,  a  caiU^ 
ammo,  or,  according  to  Varro,  from  carmen, 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  6,  c.  7. 

Camps,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
foed  in  Tartani&  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
81^  refttsed  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Titans.  Baiod, 
Tkeog,  U».^ApolUfd.  1,  e.  9. 

CAtnoia,  a  nymph,  called  also  Yenilia,  daugh- 
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rentes.  When  Circe  had  changed] 
into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  mnchthirshe 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  Toioe.  & 
was  reckoned  as  a  deity  bj  the  inbabiiiai 
Ooid.  MU.  14,  fkb.  9. 

Capaioevs,  a  noble  Argive,  ion  of  Bm 
nous  and  Akinome,  and  nusband  to  Mk 
He  was  ao  impious,  that  when  he  wot  to  tk 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  woold  tab 
Thd>es  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Such  co- 
tempi  provoked  the  god,  who  struck  UmdK 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  bum  s^ 
rately  from  the  others,  and  his  wife  ihrevk- 
self  on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  tsbo 
with  his.  It  is  saia  that  ^Esculapios  restorai 
him  to  life.  Ooui  3fei.  9,  v.  40i-,Sitet  7U 
3,  Ac-^Bygin.  tab.  68  and  10.— £iir^  »  | 
Pkamss.  and  Snpp.^JBsekU.  SepL  mU  TV 

Caprioorhub,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  vbe: 
appear  38  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  soppN^ 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  of  Amali^ 
which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  SomeBtfl^ 
tain  that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  hinedf  iaioa 
goat  when  frightened  at  the  aprproachof  Ti- 
phon.  When  the  son  enters  this  si^  it  is^ 
winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  in  Umtol 
A§iinil.  3  and  4.— A>riU.  S,  od.  17,  t.  19.-1^ 
irtfi.fab.196.  P.  A.  2,  c.  38. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Calliite. 
daughter  of  the  Msander.  Caria  recciRdt 
name  fVom  him.    Herodei.  1,  c.  171. 

Carmanor,  a  Cretan,  who  purified  ApoQoa 
slaughter.    Pout.  2,  c.  30. 

Carmb,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Enbolos  m 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  Sbe  veom 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Paus.  S,  c  3(1 

CARMfiLDs,  a  god  among  the  inhabitaasa 
mount  Carmel,  situate  between  Spaud)!' 
dflea.  His  worship  was  peculiar  ia  this,  tb: 
neither  temple  nor  image  was  erected  lo  te 
divinity,  which  was  yet  held  in  the  gniH 
respect.    7U<:i<.fltrf.  2,  c  78.— 5W«.r«yi 

Carissnta,  and  Carmbntis,  a  propbrtesj^ 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  vhoo  » 
came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  by  Kin?  P^- 
nus,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  nr 
Her  name  was  Nicestrata,  and  she  reeoTK 
that  of  CarmenHs  from  the  wildness  of  her  k^ 
when  giving  oracles,  as  if  earem  mentis.  » 
was  the  oraale  of  the  people  of  Inly  dmof 
her  life,  and  after  death  she  receifed  Am 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  nod  w 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  theDaiK« 
T^emu.  Ovid  Paat,  I,  v.  467,  1.  6.  ^-^T 
Pint,  in  RofMa.^Virg.  JSn.S,7.  3».-/^» 
6,c.47. 

Carna,  and  Cardinba,  a  goddess  at  Kobk- 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  aHo  orer  the  «^ 
trails  and  secret  parts  of  the  human  bodj^ 
wns  originally  a  nymph,  called  Orw*.  ^ 
Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injurr,  ^  ?^ 
her  the  power  of  presiding  over  tw  eitenff 
of  houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  Iw*  two 
the  doors.  The  Romans  offered  her  been** 
con,  and  vegetables,  to  represent  ibesjopwuj 
of  their  ancestors.     Otfid.  FhsL  6,  r.  101,  «t 

Carpo,  a.  daughter  of  Zepbyras,  «m  »«» 
the  Seasons.  She  was  drowned  in  the  JW"" 
der.    Pans.  9,  c.  36.  .  -^ 

CAapoPH^RA,  a  name  of  Ceres  «do  W^ 
pine,  in  Tegea.    Poms.  8,  c  A 
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CjflidFB,  and  C4m6pia»  I.  married  Ce» 

ShiBoa,  king  of  2S(hiopia.  I)y  whom  ahe  had  An* 
romeda.    She  boasted  henelf  to  be  lairer  than 
the  Nereides;  upon  which  Neptane,  at  the  re- 
quest ot  theK  nymphs,  panished  the  insolence 
of  Caasiope,  and.  sent  a  huge  sea  monster  to 
rmvagc  Ethiopia.    Vid,  Andromada.    Cassiope 
"waia  made  a  sovthem  constelialion,  oonsistiog 
of  13  stars  called  Cassiope.    Vid.  Pait  I.    Cic, 
de  Nat.  D.  %  c  4^,—ApoUod,  3,  c.  \.—Oind. 
MU.  4,  T.  738.— FTtffMfl  L  el.  17,t.8. 
CA88ANmu«    Vid,  Part  11. 
CiarOR  and  Polloz,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndams, 
king  of  Sparta.    The  manner  of  their  birth  is 
uncommon.    Japiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Lieda,  changed  himsidf  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
sund  desired  Venus  to  metamorphose  herself 
into  an  eagle.    After  this  iransfbrmation  the 
goddess  pursued  (he  god  with  apparent  ferocity, 
and  Jupiter  fled  for  refose  into  the  arms  of 
Leda,  who  was  bathiis  in  the  Earotas,  and  nine 
months  after  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pollux  and  Helena ;  and  from  the 
other.  Castor  and   Clytemnestra.    The  two 
former  were  the  o&prmg  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  to  be  the  children  of  T]m- 
darus.    Some  suppose  that  Leda  brought  forth 
oiily  one  m,  from  which  Castor  and  Pollux 
aprung.  Mercury,  immediately  after  their  birth, 
carried  the  two  brothers  to  Pailena,  where  they 
were  educated ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  anivea 
to  years  of  maturity  thc^  embarkM  with  Jason 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.    In  this  ex- 
pedition both  behared  with  superior  courage ; 
Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the  con^ 
bat  of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever  after  reckoned 
the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestUiig. 
Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.   The  brothers  cleared  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  neighbouring  seas,  from  pirates, 
after  their  return  ih>m  Colchis;  from  which 
circumstance  they  have  been  always  deemed  the 
friends  of  navigation.    During  the  Argonantic 
expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
were  seen  to  play  round  the  beads  of  (he  sons 
of  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest  ceased 
and  the  sea  was  calmed.  From  this  occurrence 
their  power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more 
firmly  credited,  and  the  two  mentioned  fires, 
which  are  very  common  in  storms,  have  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
and  when  thev  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  of 
fair  weather,  out  if  only  one  was  seen,  it  prog- 
nosticated storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  consequently  solicited.    Castor  and 
Pollux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re- 
cover their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
conquered  they  acquired  the  surname  of  itnoees, 
or  benefactors.    They  were  initiated  in  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in  those  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis.    They  were  invited  to  a  feast 
when  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate 
their  marriasfe  with  Phcebe  and  Talaria,  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to 
Tyndarus.    Their  behaviour  after  this  invita- 
tion was  cnmL    They  became  enamoured  of 
fhe  two  women  wboec  nuptials  d^y  were  lo 
celebrate,  and  resolved  to  earry  them  away  and 
many  them.   This  violcm  sCra  provoked  Lyn- 
9w  miA  Idaa^  a  battle  ensoed,  and  Qaatorkiil* 


edLynoeos,  and  was  killed  by  Idas.  PoUvxra- 
venged  the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas: 
and  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tendei:ly  attached 
to  his  brother,  he  intreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immor- 
tality. Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother ;  and  consequently, 
as  lone  as  the  one  was  up^  earth,  so  k>ng  was 
the  otner  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day ;  or, 
according  u>  others,  every  six  montha  This  act 
of  fhuemal  love  Japiter  rewarded  by  making 
the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven,  under 
the  name  of  C9mi»t,  which  never  appear  to* 
gether:  but  when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and 
so  on  alternately.  Castor  made  Talaria  mother 
of  Anogon,  and  Phosbe  had  Mnesiiens  by  Pol- 
lux. They  received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  were  generally  called  Dioscuri^  sons  of 
Jupiter.  White  lambs  weremore  particularly  of- 
fered on  their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond 
of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the  Diosewri^  by 
the  expressions  otJSdej^  and  McasUir.  Among 
the  ancients,  and  especially  among  the  Romans, 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  different 
times,  that  Castor  ana  Pollux  had  made  their 
appesjrance  to  their  armies;  and,  moimted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  maov,  and  they  were  generally 
represented  mountea  on  two  white  horses,  arm- 
ed with  spears,  and  ridine  side  by  side,  with 
their  heaos  covered  with  a  Donnet,  on  whose  top 

flittered  a  star.  Ooid,  Afct,  6.  v.  109.  Fai. 
,  V.  701.  Am.  3,  el.  2,  v.  54.->li^^i».  fab. 
77  and  TB.-^Hbmer,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  puer.-^ 
Eur^.  in  Helen.— PUd.  in  T%e$,-^Vifg.  ASen. 
6,  V.  121.— Jlfcnti.  Arg.  3.— Lit?.  3.— 2>i0(iy5. 
Hal.  6.— J^tw.  90,  c.  %.—HoriA,  8,  SaJL  1,  v. 
37  _l?^<^.  2,  c.  19.— Oic.  dn  Jfat.  D,  9,  c.  2.— 
ApoUon.  l.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  8,9,  1.  3,  c.  4,1.  3,  c 

1 1.— Paw.  3,  c.  24, 1. 4,  c.  3  and  27. A  fi'iend 

of  iBneas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy. 
nrg.  JEn.  10,  V.  121     Vid,  Part  U. 

Clmfus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or.  according  to  others, 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  sister  Byblis. 
He  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called 
by  his  own  name.  Vid.  Byblis.  Ovid,  MU,  9, 
fab.  11.    Vid.  Part  L 

CantaiTiB,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hang 
on  lofty  cedars. 

Cklxno,  I.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 

Oifid,  4,  F^ast.  v.  173. II.  One  of  the  harpies, 

daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra.    Virg.  JBn,  3^ 

Celcub,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptolo* 
mus  by  Metanira..  He  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  Ceres,  who  taught  bis  son  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  Vid.  TripUlemius,  His  rustic  dress 
became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricultural  instruments,  made  of  osiers,  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Ooid.  FhU.  4,  v.  506, 1.  5,  v. 
296.— Ftfg.  G.  1,  V.  leSi— ilp^Qm.  1,  c.  5.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  14. 

Celmus,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  changed 
into  a  magnet  stoae  for  saying  that  Jupiter  was 
mortal.    Ovid.  JKkt,  4,  v.  281. 

CmrTAOTU,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
aad  half  hones.  This  fable  of  thaaxistence  of 
fl0» 
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die  Gcntavn,  monsteis  sopported  upon  the  foar 
kn  of  »  hone,  arises  fWnn  the  ancient  people 
OK  Theasaly  having  tamed  horses,  and  havug 
appeared  to  the  neighbours  moonted  on  horse- 
back, a  sigbt  very  imcommon  at  that  time,  and 
which,  when  at  a  distance,  seems  only  one  body, 
and  consequently  one  creamre.  Some  derive 
the  name  a»  #»r  Konuv  mf»»(,  reading  b%LU^ 
becaose  they  went  on  horsdiack  after  'their  balls 
which  had  strayed,  or  becaose  they  hunted  wild 
bolls  with  horses.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
jnaittlained,  that  monsters  like  the  Centaurs 
can  have  ensted  in  the  natural  course  of  thiacs. 
Plutarch  in  Bifmpo$.  mentions  one  seen  by  Pe- 
riaader,  tyrant  ch  Corinth ;  and  Pliny  7,  c  3, 
says,  that  be  saw  one  embalmed  in  honey,  which 
had  oeen  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in  the 
rncn  of  Claumns.  The  batUe  of  the  Centaurs 
with  the  LapithB  is  famous  in  history.  Ovid 
has  elegantly  described  it,  and  it  has  also  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
&c.,  and  Pausanias  in  Eliae,  says,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympta,  and 
also  at  Athens,  by  Phidias  and  Parrbasius  ac- 
eording  to  Pliny,  96,  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this 
battle  was  a  (quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippo- 
damia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Centaurs,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness  to 
the  women  that  were  present  Such  an  insult 
irritated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lapithn,  who  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and  obliged 
them  to  leave  their  country  and  retire  to  Ar- 
cadia. Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  time 
punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was  going 
to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  was  InndJy 
enteitained  bv  the  Centaur  Pholus,  who  gave 
him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the 
Centaurs,  but  had  been  given  them  on  condition 
of  their  treating  Hercules  with  it  whenever  he 
passed  through  their  territory.  They  rewnted 
the  liberty  which  Hercules  took  with  their  wine, 
and  attacked  him  with  fury.  The  hero  de- 
fended himself  with  his  arrows,  and  defeated 
his  adversaries,  who  fled  for  safetv  to  the  Cen- 
taur Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Hercules,  and  therefore  they  hoped  that  he 
would  desist  in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though 
awed  at  the  sight  or  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded 
his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  Uie  excessive 
pain  he  suffered,  exchanged  immortality  for 
death.  The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercu- 
les the  more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  pre- 
sent were  all  extirpated  by  his  hand.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  were  Chiron,  Eu- 
rvtus,  Amycus,  Gryneus,  Caumas,  Lycidas, 
Ameas,  Medon,  Rhcetus,  Pisenor,  Mermeros, 
Pholus,  Ac.  Di0d.  A.^TzHzes  CKU.  9.^mst. 
SSl.-^Besi&d.  in  Suet.  HerouX.-^Hfmer,  B,  ^ 
Odj—Ovid.  Md.  12.— arflft.  9.^Pa>us,  6,  c  10, 
&c.— .Clw».  V.  H.  n,  c.  fL-^ApoUod.  9,  c.  3, 1. 
6.— Pir^.  uEn.  6,  v.  996.^H!fgin,  fab.  33  and 
eSL— Pindar,  Pyth,  9. 

CfiralLDS,  L  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thes* 
aaly,  by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  married 
Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  car- 
ried him  away ;  but  he  reftised  to  listen  to  her 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Pro* 
cris.  The  goddess  sent  him  back ;  and  to  try 
the  fideli^r  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  a 
different  form,  and  he  arrxvod  at  the  house  of 
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Piocris  in  the  habit  of  a  meichaBL  Pnoii 
was  deaf  to  evervoifer ;  but  die  snftred  kr- 
self  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stn^s, 
who  discovered  himself  the  veiy  mfiBMBt  tht 
Procris  had  yielded  np  her  virtue.  This  or- 
cumstance  so  ashamed  Procris.  thit  sIk  M 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  fam- 
ing in  the  island  of  Enbcea,  where  she  ms  il- 
mitted  among  the  attendants  of  Dina,  vte 
presented  her  with  a  dog  always  sore  of  te 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  missed  itsaiaoi 
always  returned  to  the  hands  of  iis  miaRsrf 
its  own  accord.  Af^  this  Prociis  i^mti  a 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  wiUin;  to  d» 
grace  himself  oy  some  unnatural  coaeeaaoBB) 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procik  Pimi 
discovered  herself  at  the  momeat  that  Gepyi 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  reeoneilitta 
was  easily  made  between  them.  They  kmi 
one  another  with  more  tendeniess  than  befat 
and  Cephalus  received  firom  his  wife  tkin- 
sents  or  Diana.  As  be  was  paitico]ail]f  m 
of  hunting,  he  every  morning  early  repuRdB 
the  woods,  and  after  much  toil  and  fiitigiie,tai 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  etne^ 
called  for  Awra,  or  the  refreshing  breeie.  Tte 
amlnguous  word  was  mistakea  fir  the  ok  i 
a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to ik 
jealous  Procris  that  Cephalus  dailjrpeid  s  lU 
to  a  mispress,  whose  name  was  Ann.  Ptkv 
too  readij^  believed  the  information,  aodsecRt' 
ly  followed  her  husband  into  the  ^^^^J^ 
cording  to  his  daily  custom,  Cephalosntin 
to  the  shade,  and  called  after  Aofl  Ai& 
name  of  Aura,  Procris  ea^ly  lifted  ip  te 
head  to  see  her  expected  nval.  Her  mow 
occasioned  a  rustline  among  theletfcsofv 
bush  that  concealed  her ;  and  ss  Cephilns  ^ 
teoed,  he  thought  it  to  be  a  wild  beast, sndtf 
let  fly  bis  unerring  dart  Procris  was  siw 
to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  intheflg 
of  her  husband,  confessing  that  iltgnooK 
jealou^  was  the  cause  of  her  death  Ac^j 
ing  to  Apollodorus  Uiere  were  two  pen»  » 
the  name  of  Cephalus ;  one,  son  of  Bfe^ 
and  Heme,  carried  away  by  Aurora,  with  »»• 
he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  hidiis' 
called  TithoDus.  The  other  married  Pr«« 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical  f^^ 
tioned  above.  Cophalus  was  fiuher  of  Aresj 
by  Procris,  and  or  Phaeton,  accordinjr  to  ^ 
by  Aurora.  Otnd.  Met.  7,  fab.  96.-1^ 
fab.  189.— AjwaoA  3,  c.  16.  ^  .    . 

CfcFHBOs,  I.  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  fitfktf^ 


V.  19.-Pfli«.  4,  c.  35, 1.  8,  c.  4.-JHf^  Jv' 
9,l.9,c.l,4and7,  1.  3,  c.9,nMfioi8*^ 

son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  »}^J^^ 
former  he  makes  king  of  Tegca,  ^J^ 
Sterope;  and  says,  that  he,  with  hi$f^ 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  •»"*  "f 
pocoon,wherethey  were  killed.  ThebtttfK 
calls  king  of  iEihiopia,  and  ^^^^^^ 

meda. II.  A  son  of  tfcurgus,  pw  » J 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  hoar.  ^JJ**  \^^ 

Cephbiadbs,  a  patronymic  ofEtooae^w" 
Andreus  and  Evippe,  fh)m  the5iiWow^\ 
being  the  son  of  the  Cephisus.   {^;'i;va 

CBBBfaiDB,  a  dog  of  Pluto,  the  frwt Jjgj 
Ba*k  tmifltt  with  Tn>hon.   He  had  »*« 
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according  to  fiedod,  and  three,  according  to 
other  mjthologisis.  He  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  living  fh>m  entering  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  the  dead  .from  escaping  from  their 
confinement.  Orphens  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
his  lyre;  and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  hell 
when  he  went  to  redeem  Alceste.  Virg,  JE%. 
5,  V,  134, 1.  6,  V.  417.— Awwr.  <W.  11,  t.  &SL 
— Anu.  3,  c.  31,  1.  3,  c.  ^,—Huiod,  Tkeog. 
313.— 7iM{.  1,  el.  10,  v.  36. 

Cercton,  and  Csrct5nes,  a  king  of  Elensis, 
son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vul- 
can. He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with 
him ;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they 
were  easily  conquered  and  put  to  death.  Alter 
many  cruelties,  he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrest- 
ling, and  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
by  his  antagonist  Ovid,  Mtt.  7,  ▼.  439.— 
Bifgvi^  fob.  167.— Pfot  ta  T%et,—Pmu.  1,  c. 
5  and  39. 

GiR£8,  the  goddess  of  com  and  of  harvests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had 
a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Phere- 
pbata, /nu^^ftn^,  and  afterwards  Proser- 
pine. This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Plu- 
to as  she  was  fathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  was^iev- 
ons  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily ; 
and  when  night  came,  she  lighted  two  torches 
in  the  flames  of  Mount  iEtna,  to  continue  her 
search  by  night  all  over  the  world.  She  at  last 
found  her  veil  near  the  fountain  Cyane ;  but 
no  intelligence  could  be  received  or  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  till  at  last  the  nymph  Are- 
thusa  informed  her  that  her  daughter  had  been 
canried  away  by  Pluto.  During  the  int^uiries 
of  Ceres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  be- 
came barren ;  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss  which 
mankind  had  sufiered  by  her  absence,  the  god- 
dess went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  the  most 
desolate  countir  in  the  world,  and  instructed 
Triptolemus,  of  Eleusis,  in  every  thine  which 
concerned  agriculture.  She  taught  him  how 
to  plough  the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  com, 
to  make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
fruit  trees.  After  these  instructions,  she  gave 
him  her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel 
all  over  the  world,  and  communicate  bis  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth.  Vid.  Tripiolemm.  Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.  Sicily  was 
suppoKed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  god- 
dess; and  Diodoms  says,  that  she  and  her 
daughter  made  their  first  appearance  to  man- 
kind in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a  nup- 
tial dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  married  Pro- 
serpine. The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly  sacrifice 
to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  bis  abilities ; 
and  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  through  which  Plu- 
to opened  himself  a  passage  with  his  trident, 
when  carrying  away  Proserpine,  was  publicly 
honoured  with  an  offering  of  bulls,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters  of 
the  fountain.  Besides  these,  other  ceremonies 
were  observed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  who 
had  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.  The 
commemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
March  of  Ceres  at  the  time  that  com  ' 


in  the  earth.  The  latter  festival  continued  six 
successive  dajrs.  Attica,  which  had  been  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess,  grate- 
fully remembered  her  favours  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eleosinian  mvsteries.  Vid.  ElmdiiM. 
Ceres  also  performed  the  duties  of  a  legislator, 
and  the  Sicilians  found  the  advantages  of  her 
salutary  laws ;  hence  her  surname  of  Thesmo- 
phora.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Eg^ 
tians,  and  her  worship,  it  is  said,  was  first 
brought  into  Greece  by  Erechtheus.  In  their 
sacrmces  the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant 
sow,  as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  com 
was  yet  in  crass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after 
the  victim  had  been  led  three  timesi  round  the 
field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  garland 
of  ears  of  com  on  her  head,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  Uie  other  a  poppy, 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  She  appears  as  a 
country-woman  mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ox, 
and  carrying  a  basket  on  her  left  arm,  and  hold- 
ing a  hoe ;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Berecynthia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her 
great  adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month 
of  April,  during  ei^ht  days.  They  always 
bore  lighted  torches  m  commemoration  of  tne 
goddess;  and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  was  punished 
with  death.  Cem  is  metaphorically  called  bnuid 
and  com^  as  the  word  Bacchus  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  vnne.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  5,  1.  S,  c. 
1, 1.  3,  c.  3  and  14.— Pom.  1,  c.  31, 1.  3,  c.  34, 
1.  3,  c.  23, 1. 8,  c.  25,  Ac-^Diod.  1,  Ac.-~Hesi4fd. 
ThMg.—OoU.  FaA.  4,  v.  417.— MW.  fab.  7,  8, 
&c.— CZoikliaa.  dc  Ra/pl.  Pros.—Cic.  in  Verr,-^ 
CaUimach.  in  CSpt.— I»tr.29and31.— SUrf.  TTUb. 
12.— />UMiy5.  Hal.  1,  c.  33.— fiygia.  P.  A.  2. 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  Ac.  BuM.  Tktog.  v.  ^.-^Lucan, 
9,v.646. 

Ceus,  and  Cfus,  I.  a  sdn  of Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Asteria.    Buiod,   T%eog.  v.  135.— Firg. 

JB>n.  4,  V.  179. II.  The  father  of  Troezene. 

Homer,  n.  2,  v.  354. 

C£tz,  a  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  went  to  consult  me  oracle  of  Claros.  His 
wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the  sea- 
shore. They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcyons.  Vid.  Alcyone.  Ovid.  Met.  \, 
V.  587.— P<MM.  1.  c.  33.  According  to  ApoUod, 
1,  c.  7, 1. 8.  c  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and  the 
king  of  Trachinia  were  two  different  persons. 
CkiLKs,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. 

Chalciopb,  I.  a  daughter  of  JEetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryzus,  son  of  Athamas, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for  protec- 
tion. She  had  some  children  by  Phryzus.  and 
she  preserved  her  life  from  the  avarice  and  era- 
elty  of  her  father,  who  bad  murdered  her  bus- 
band  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.    Ovid.Beroid, 

17,  V.  232.— JBterw.  fab.  14,  Ac. H.  The 

daughter  of  Rhexenor,  who  married  JEgeus. 
ApoOod.  3,  c  1. 
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OmMUxnif  a  Mrwieniwn.  wlw  reminded  Aaii* 
lochia,  son  of  Nestor,  to  beware  of  the  iBthio- 
pians,  by  whom  be  was  to  perish. 

CHAoe,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive  elements, 
which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the 
formation  of  the  world,  and  from  which  the 
onivene  was  formed  bj  the  hand  and  power  of 
a  superior  being.  This  doctrine  was  Arst 
established  by  He^od,  from  whom  the  succeed- 
ing poets  have  copied  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  obscurely  drawn  firom  the  account  of 
Moses,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  San- 
choaiathoiL  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to 
the  siege  of  Traf.  Chaos  was  deemed  by  some 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as 
one  of  the  inlemal  deities.  Virg.  JBn.  4^  v. 
biik^Ond.  AkL  1,  fJBib.  1. 

CHARrm,  andGaiTi&the Graces, daughters 
of  Venus  bv  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three  in 
number,  Aglaia,  ThaUa,  and  Euphrosyoe. 
They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
another  bj  the  hand.  They  presided  over  Kind- 
ness and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worship  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  naked,  because 
kindnesses  ought  to  be  do|ke  with  sincerity  and 
candour.  The  modems  exptlain  the  allegory  of 
their  holding  their  hands  joined,  by  observmg, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never- 
ceasing  intercourse  of  kmdness  and  benevo- 
lence among  friends.  Their  youth  denotes  the 
constant  remembrance  that  we  oucht  ever  to 
have  of  kindnesses  received;  and  tneir  virgin 
purity  and  innocence  teach  us,  that  acts  of 
benevolence  ought  to  be  done  without  any  ex- 
pectations of  restoration,  and  that  we  on^ht 
never  to  suffer  others  or  ourselves  to  be  guilty 
of  base  or  impure  favours.  Homer  speaks  only 
of  two  Oraces. 

CuAaoM,  a  god  of  hell,.son  of  Ei«bus  and 
Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acheron,  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  boat  without  previously  wan- 
dering on  the  shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
any  living  person  presented  himself  to  croKS  the 
Stygiaa  bxe,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before 
he  showed  Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Sibyl ;  and  Charon  was 
imprisoned  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 
robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eves.  His  garment 
i^  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered 
with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  admis- 
sion, It  was  always  usual  among  the  ancients  to 
place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  mooeT  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon 
asd  his  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians;, 
whose  dead  were  carried  across  a  lake,  where 
sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  sctions,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  Vid,  Adkrusia.  IHotLl.^Senicirt 
Bar.  Pwr,  «rf.  3,  v.  766.— P«r^.  Mn,  6,  v.  298, 
&c.    Vid,  Part  n. 
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CHABnna.    VUPanL 

CBEL5iia,  a  nyaoph  changed  into  a  tonne 
by  Mercury,  for  not  beii^  preBetttttbeiiB^ 
ttals  of  Jupiter  and  Jupo^  and  oondemiied  Uip 
pecual  silence  for  having  ridienlcd  thoe  ddtio. 

CHKLOmi,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  kiagflf 
Sparu,  who  married  Gleombroins.  Slie  axos- 
panied  her  father,  whom  her  hosbsBd  hada- 
pelled,  and  soon  after  went  into  bBBisknea 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  tnni  bra  a- 
pelled  by  Leonidas.    PhA.in  AgH  4^  Oum. 

Cbhubu,  L  a  eelebrated  nunsKr,  spns| 
from  Echidna  and  Tyj^on,  which  had  three 
heads,  that  of  a  lion^  of  a  goat,  and  a  dnsn, 
and  continually  voBBtted  flames.  TheiioRpofe 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  vs 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  wen  tkst 
of  a  dragon.  It  generally  Uvea  in  Lycia,  ihooi 
the  reign  of  Jo&tes,  by  whose  ord^  BeUen^ 
phon,  moimted  on  the  horae  Pegasus,  oreRtse 
It.  T  his  fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  i». 
recollection  that  there  was  a  burning  EMoom 
in  Lycia,  called  Chimaera,  whose  topvette 
resort  of  lions  on  account  of  its  deadate  vilk- 
ness  \  the  middle,  which  was  fruitful,  was  eof- 
ered  with  goats ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  maiskr 
ground  abounded  wtth  serpents.  Bellero|)ki 
IS  said  to  have  conquered  theChiinsra,  becuR 
he  first  made  his  habitation  on  that  moaBtaa. 
Plutarch  says  that  it  is  the  captain  of  soae 
pirattt,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  the  iiufs 
of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  Fromtbeana 
of  the  ChimsBra  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Spfaisx, 
and  the  lion  of  Nemeea.  Hmar.  JI.  6,  t.  1^ 
^HesUd.  Theog,  v.  ^a^.—AfoOei.l,  e.9,Li 
c,  Z.'-XMent.  &,  V.  903.— Ovid.  9,AkL7M 

—Virg,  .^E%.  6,  V.  988. II.  One  ofiheskTS 

in  the  fleet  ctf  Mneaa.    Virg.  jEn.  $,  r.  liS. 

Chione,  I.  a  daughter  c/DaedalioD,  of  ilw" 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  aamoored.  » 
became  mother  of  Philaromoa  and  Antolr^, 
the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  ApQUa. 
became  an  excellent  musician;  and  theliQ^ 
was  equally  notorious  for  his  roWerie^  of  w" 
his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.  ChK« 
grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  wifli  theg^J. 
that  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  tola 
Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  W^^ j^^ 
goddess  and  changea  into  a  hawk.  Om-^^ 

11,  tab.  8. II.  A  daughter  of  Boreas  tt^ 

Orithyia,  who  had  Eumolnus  by  Neptoae.  «J 
threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  out  he  was  Ff^^ 
by  his  father.  ApeOod.  3,  c  15.-P«*  1.  ^,?^ 

Chhtok,  a  centaur,  half  man  Md  lat" 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  vas  ftB^ 
for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  iw 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  uscof  pj 
and  medicinal  herbs ;  and  he  instnuM  »  " 
the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of  nis  «^' 
such  as  Achilles,  iEsculapius,  Herciritf,f»«JJ 
Peleus,;Eneas,&c  He  was  wounded  a  iK 
knee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Herenle, »  ^ 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  As  the  woai»d«^/^ 
curable,  and  the  cause  of  the  most  «c«J»°^* 
pains,  Chiron  be<?ged  Jupiter  to  <tepnf  ^  J 
mimortality.  His  prayers  were  hfartj^  ,u 
was  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  con^ 
tions,  under  the  name  of  Ssfiittanus.  ^  , 
in  Scuta.-^fftnner.  n.  Il.-Pa«tj  c  Wj^ 
c  19, 1. 9,  c  31.-0«if.  m.  8,  V.  56.-4r^ 
3,  c  5, 1. 3,  c  13.— H*ra<.  cpod. jl         ^ 

Cblob,  a  surname  of  Ccret  at  3»«» 
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yearly  festivals  called  Chloeia,  were  cele)>rated 
with  amch  mirth  and  xejoiciDg,  aod  a  ram  was 
always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of  Chloe 
is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as 
Ftava^  BO  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  com. 
The  name,  from  its  signification,  (x^«iv*  ^^^^ 
vtrens)  has  generally  been  applied  to  women 
possessed  of  oeanty  and  simplicity. 

Chlobis,  L  the  goddess  of^  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried Zephynis.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Otid.  Fhti.  5.— II.  A  datighter  of  Ampbion, 
son  of  Jasnsand  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
leus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daaghier  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except  Nes- 
tor, were  killed  by  Hercnles.  Homer.  Od,  11, 
V.  280.— PfliM.  2,  c  21, 1.  9,  c.  36. 

Chonnidas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 
fleus,  by  his  grandfather  Pitthens,  king  of  TroB- 
zene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacrifices  lo 
him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  inculcated 
into  his  pupil.    Plut.  in  Tkes. 

CmtoNOS,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or  Time, 
in  whose  honoar  festivals,  called  Ckronia^  were 
yearlv  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and  some  of 
the  Greeks. 

CrktsIor,  a  son  of  Medusa  and  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Medusa,  armed  with  ^golden  sword^  whence 
bis  name  ypv^of  c^.  ae  man  led  Callirhoe, 
one  of  the  QceanideSjby  whom  he  had  Geryon, 
Echidna,  and  the  Chimsera.  Besiad,  ThBog. 
V  295. 

GmiTBAoaEDs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
temple  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Carians  as- 
sembled upon  any  public  emergency,    ^ab.  4. 

Chhtsis.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Chrtsippds,  L  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  high- 
ly favoured  by  his  father,'  for  which  Hippoda- 
mia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  sons, 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw 
his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  tbev 
were  banished.  Some  say  that  Hippodamia^s 
sons  refused  to  murder  Obrysippus,  and  thatshe 
did  it  herself.  Ifygin.  fab.  m.-^Plato.  de  Leg. 
6.^ApoUod.  3,  c.  5.— PfMtf.  6,  c  90. 

GHTifomA,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a  tem- 

Ele  built  to  her  by  Chthonia.at  Hermione.  She 
ad  a  festival  there  called  by  (he  same  name, 
and  celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele- 
bration, the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and 
a  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Be- 
hind was  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken 
from  the  herd.  When  they  came  to  the  temple, 
the  victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women, 
armed  with  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer.  A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
like  manner  despatched  by  the  old  women;  and 
it  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same 
side.    Poms.  2,  c.  36. 

Cnjx,  a  son  of  Phosnix,  or,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, of  Agenor,  who,  after  seekmg  in  vain 
his  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  country  to  which 
he  wve  the  name  of  Cilida.  AvoUod.  3,  c.  1. 
— flfr«wW.7,c.91. 

CmARADAS,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
ras,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
at  Paphos.     Tacit.  2.  Bist.  e.  3. 

CiNxiA,  a  surname  of  Jtmo,  who  presided 
over  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie  the 
girdle  of  new  brides. 

Part  1X1.-4  T 


CmTRAB,  a  king  of  Cypru,  wn  of  Paphns, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  oy  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Cinyras,  according 
to  some,  stabbed  himselfl  He  was  so  rich,  that 
his  opulence,  like  that  of  Croasiis,  became  pro- 
verbial. Ovid.  MeL  10,  fab.  9.— PM.  in  PardU, 
^Bygin,  fab.  242, 248,  &c. 

CiRCB.  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  cele- 
biated  for  her  knowled^  in  mane  and  veno- 
mous herbs.  She  was  sister  to  JBetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  and  Pasiphs,  the  wife  of  Minos.  She 
marriea  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Cotehis,  whom 
she  murdered  to  obtaki  his  kingdom.  She  was 
expelled  by  her  subject&  and  carried  by  her  fa- 
ther upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called 
iBsea.  Ulvsses,  at  his  return  fh>m  the  Trojan 
war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence  -,  and  all 
his  companions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure 
and  voluptuousness,  were  changed  by  Circe's 
potions  into  filthy  swine.  Ulysses,  who  was 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  by  an  herb 
called  fnely^  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded,  swoid  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
former  state.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero 
with  pleasures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous 
retreat,  Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called 
Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to  Hesiod,  called 
Agnus  and  Liatinus.  For  one  whole  year 
Ulysses  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at 
his  departure,  the  njrmph  advised  him  to  descend 
into  hell^  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended  him.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to 
Picus.  Vid.  Scylla  and  Picta,  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
fab.  1  and  b.—Barai.  1,  ep.  2, 1. 1,  od.  17.— Ftr/r. 
Ed.  8,  V.  TO.—.®*.  3,  V.  386,  1. 7,  v.  10,  Ac.— 
Bygin.  fab.  126. — Apolfan.  4.  Arg.—Homer. 
Od.  10,  V.  136,  Ajc—ApoOod.  1,  c.  ^.—Besiod, 
Th.  956.— Srra*.  6. 

Claviger,  a  surname  of  Janus,  fhnn  hb  be- 
ing represented  with  a  l»y.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  V. 
2S6.  Hercules  received  also  that  surname,  tm 
he  was  armed  with  a  €ktb.  Ovid,  Met.  15,  v.  284. 

Cleodoxa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 
pbion, changed  into^astone  as  a  punishment 
for  her  mother's  pride.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

Clio,  I.  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Japiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  pieetrum 
or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  signifies  hon- 
our and  reputation,  (rXcof ,  gloria ;)  and  it  w&s 
her  office  mithfully  to  record  the  actions  of 
brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya- 
cintha  by  Pierus,  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also 
mother  of  Hymenaeus,  and  lalemus,  according 
to  others.    Besiod.  7%eog.  v.  75. — ApoUod.  1,  c. 

3.-^Strab.  14. II.  One  of  Cytene's  nymph.s. 

Virg,  O.  4,  V.  341. 

C'LrrE,  the  wife  of  Cyxicus,  who  hung  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  husband  dead.  ApoUon. 
1. — Orpheus. 

CloacSna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloacss.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Ve- 
nus, whose  statue  was  found  in  the  Cloaca, 
whence  the  name.  The  Cloaca  were  large 
receptacles  for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole 
city,  begun  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  and  finished 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  They  were  built  all 
under  the  city;  so  that,  according  to  an  expres- 
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lion  of  PUbj,  Rome  teemed  to  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth.  The  bnikbng  wu 
■0  strong,  and  the  stones  so  large,  that  though 
they  were  continnallj  washed  by  impetuous  tor- 
rents, ther  remained  nnhnn  during  above  700 
years.  There  were  pabUc  officers  chosen  to 
'take  care  of  the  Cloacae,  called  Curalores  Cloa^ 
eanm  urHs.    lAv,  3,  c.  id.— P2t«.  5,  c.  29. 

Clotho,  the  Toongest  of  the  three  Pams, 
danghterof  JapUer  and  Themis,  or,  according 
to  Heaiod,  of  Night,  was  siqnposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  Dom.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name^  (cX{i>6<iv,  io  9pi%»)  Bhe 
was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seven 
stars,  and  covered  with  a  variegated  robe.  Vid. 
Panm.  BuM,  T%eog.  v.  318.->4poZM.  1,  c.  3. 

"CuiAciNA,  a  name  of  Venus,  whoee  statue 
was  ereeted  in  that  place  where  peace  was  made 
between  the  Romans  and  Saoines,  after  the 
rape  of  the  virgins,    Vid.  CUadna, 

Closius,  the  surname  of  Janus  when  his 
temple  was  shut.    Ofnd.  FaU.  1,  v.  13a 

Cltm&ns,  L  a  dauxfaier  of  Ocean  as  and  Te- 
thys,  who  married  Japetns,  by  whom  she  had 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  MenQeiias,andEpimetheu8. 

Bssiod.  Tkeog. U,  The  mother  of  Phaeton 

by  ApoUa    Otfid.  Met.  1,  v.  756. III.  The 

mother  of  Homer.    Id,  10,  c.  84. IV.  A 

female  servant  of  Helen,  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 
Ovid.  Ueroid.  17,  v.  SKn.^Hamer.  U.  3,  v.  144. 

Cltmeneidjbb,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phae- 
ton's sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymeoe. 

Clttexkbtiu,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarns, 
king  of  Sparta,  l^  Leda.     Vid.  Part  II. 

CiTTiA,  or  CLTna,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethvs,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  de- 
seited  bv  her  lover,  and  pmed  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  flower,  commonly  called  a  san* 
flower,  which  still  turns  its  head  towards  the 
sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love.  Ovid. 
MA.  4,  fob.  3,  &c. ^11.  A  daughter  of  Am- 

Jihidamus,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus. 
li  A  concubine  of  Amvntor,  son  of  Phrastor, 
whose  calumny  caused  Aroyntor  to  put  out  the 
gres  of  his  falselv-aocused  son  Phoenix.— IV. 
A  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

CocALUS,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably 
received  Dedalus  when  he  fled  before  Mioos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily  the  daughters 
of  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ooid.  MU.  8,  t.  < 
961.— i?uMi.  4. 

CtsLUL  or  TTrAnus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  Hy- 
perion, ftc.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  he 
afterwards  married .  The  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, according  to  some,  amounted  to  forty-five. 
Thejr  were  eiuled  Titans,  and  were  so  closely 
confined  by  their  father,  that  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  were  supported  by  their  moth- 
er, who  provided  them  with  a  scythe.  Saturn 
armed  himself  with  this  scvlhe,  and  deprived 
his  father  of  the  organs  of*^  generation,  as  he 
was  going  to  unite  him<«}f  to  Terra.  Prom 
the  Mood  which  issued  from  the  wound  spraa? 
the  giants,  furies,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated 
parts  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  from  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.    Besi^d.  &c. 

CoMSTRO,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who  d<*- 
prived  her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his  head, 
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iqpon  which  deiwnded  his  fata,  fihewaspatto 
death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy.  Afai^'L 

CoMUs,  the  £[od  cf  i^velrv,  feastm^ ,  and  noe- 
tumal  entertainments.  During  his  festivak 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dn& 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  dnmkm 
man,  with  a  garland  of  &>wer8  on  his  bead, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  fallia^. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  upon  la 
lees,  and  turning  himself  when  the  lieai  of  the 
falling  torch  scorched  his  side,  JPkiL  3.  ic«a 
--Plmt.  QuaU.  Rom. 

CoNcoRniA,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  csBcoiid 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first  raised  a  tm- 
ple  in  the  capitol,  where  the  magistrates  oto 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  unblic  boanea 
She  had,  besides  this,  other  temples  and  stama, 
and  was  addressed  to  promoie  the  peace  mi 
union  of  families  and  citizens.  PktL  im  CamiL 
-^Plin.  33,  c  L-^Cicpro  Dome. — Ovid,  iha 
1,  V.  639,1. 6,  V.  637. 

CoNisALTVs,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athos, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Pnapus  at  Laof- 
sacus.    Sh'ob.  3. 

CoNNiDAS.     Vid  Chofmidas. 

CoNsxNTiB,  the  name  whiek  the  Mamam 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  pod^  tbe  DU  mp 
mm  gendum.  The  word  signifies  as  nniefa  is 
conserUieiUeSt  that  is,  who  consulted  to  the  4^ 
liberations  of  Jupiter's  etmncil.  Ther  ««e 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  £nniBs  he 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines : — 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,Certs,  Diana,  VenMSySSers, 
Mercwrivi,  Jovi,  Neptunus,  Vulcamta,  AfeSU. 
Varro^  delLR. 

CoNsos,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  ofo 
councils.  His  temple  was  covered  ia  the  Mex>- 
mns  Circus,  to  show  that  councils  on^  to  he 
secret  and  inviolable.  Some  supposemat  it e 
the  same  as  Neptunus  Bquestris.  Roraotav  at 
stituted  festivals  to  his  honour,  called  Cfut- 
alia,  during  the  celebration  of  which  the  R> 
mans  carried  away  the  Sabine  women.  VxL 
ConsudUs  Ludi,  Part  II.  PhtL  t»  Rmm.—A»- 
son.  69,  and  eleg.  de  far.  R.  Id.—Dimtfs.  Bel  I 
— lAv.  1,  c  9. 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  c€  Antenrar,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.    Bomer.  JL 

CopiA,  the  goddess  of  plenty;  among  iW 
Romans,  represented  as  bc»rkig  a  lioni  filfed 
with  grapes,  fruit,  Ac 

CopRXus.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  Mycam 
at  the  death  of  Iphitus.    ApoBod.  S,  c  &. 

Coke,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
serpine. Festivals,  called  Coreia,  wert  insu- 
tuted  to  her  honour  in  Greeee. 

CoR£flUB,  a  priest  of  Bacehns,  at  Calydea  ia 
Boeotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis- 
dain. He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  vcdted 
the  country  with  a  pestilenee.  The  Calydo- 
nians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease 
the  god  by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  <m  his  altar. 
The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  CoresOk 
who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  his  resentmetf 
and  stabbed  himself.  Callirhoe, consriousofher 
ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Coresos,  killed  hcnek 
on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  which  aftcrwaris 
bore  her  name.    Paius.  7,  e.  91. 

CoRiAt  a  surname  of  BCinerva  amoQgt^ 
Arcadians.    Cic  de  NaL  D.  3^  c  S3. 
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CoB<BiVfly  a  hero  ijf  Argolis,  who  killed  a 
serpent  called  Poene,  sent  by  ApoUo  to  avenge 
Argos,  and  placed  by  some  aathors  in  the  noxn- 
l>er  of  the  ruries.  His  country  was  afflicted 
with  the  plagae,  and  he  consolted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  commanded  him  to  baild  a  tem- 
ple, where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  him, 
should  fall  from  his  hands.  Paus,  1,  r.  43. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

CoRdNis,  I.  a  daughter  (^Phleeyas,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  l^  her  lover, 
who  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal  par- . 
tiality  to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  The  child 
was  preserved  and  called  ^sculapius ;  and  the 
mother,  after  death,  received  divine  honours, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  sou's  temple, 
which  was  never  exposed  to  public  view.  Paus. 

2,  c.  26. IL  The  daughter  of  Coronseus, 

king  of  Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Miner- 
va, when  iying  before  Neptune.     Ovid,  Met, 

2,  V.  543. III.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas 

and  Pleione. 

CorOnvs,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo.    Paus.  3,  c.  5. 

IL  A  SOD  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 

thae.    Diod.  4. 

CoRTBANTEs,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Gkilli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals 
they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
lirioas.  They  first  inhabited  on  mount  Ida, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
received  tneir  namefVom  Corobas,  son  of  Jasus 
and  Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  rites  of 
his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Coossus,  in  Crete,  called  C&nfianUca^  in 
commemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
educated  Jupiter.  Vid.  Ciretes.  Paus.  8,.c. 
37. — Diod.  5.^Haral.  1,  od.  16.— Firtf.  ^n.  9, 
V.  617, 1. 10,  V,  250. 

CdRT ciDEs,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
foot  of  Parnassus.  The  name  is  often  applied 
to  the  muses.    Ovid.  Ma.  1,  v.  320. 

CoRYMBiFKR,  a  sumamc  of  Baechtt&  from 
his  wearing  a  crown  of  carfmbi,  certain  berries 
that  grow  on  the  ivf.    Ovid.  1.  F^asL  v.  393. 

CosTToa,  a  kingof  Etruria,  father  to  Jasius, 
whom  Dardanns  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  to 
ot)tain  the  kingdom. 

CoTTOs,  a  giant,  son  of  Coslas  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads.  Hssiod. 
Theog.  V.  147. 

CoTTUBDs,  a  surname  of  JEseulapius,  wor- 
shipped on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas.  His 
temple  was  raised  by  Hercules.    Pans.  3,  c  19. 

CoTTTTo,  the  goddess  of  aU  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  Cot^iaf  was  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  ftc., 
during  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called  Bap- 
tm.  A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed 
in  Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car- 
ried about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fhiit, 
which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off 
It  was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever 
was  seen  or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and 
it  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres. 
fforat  epod.  17,  v.  58.— Jwv.  2,  v.  91. 

Cr£On,  I.  a  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 

5hus.    He  promised  his  daughter  Olauce  to 
Bson,  who  repudiated  Media.    To  revenge 
ifae  success  af  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for  a 


present  a  gown  covered  with  poSaon.  GHaaee 
put  it  on.  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the 
greatest  torments.  The  house  also  was  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  aild  Creon  and  his  family 
shared  Glance's  fate.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  7. 
--Eu/riip.  Ml  Msdr^B^gin.  fab.  ^b.-^Diod.  4. 

II.  A  son  of  Menoetius.  brother  to  Jocasta, 

the  wife  and  mother  of  (Eoipus.  At  the  death 
of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  Vid.  BU- 
ocles.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  bv  Theseus, 
who  had  made  war  against  him  at  the  request 
of  Adrastus,  because  lie  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives.  Vid.  EUocUs^  PoiynieeSf  Adrastus^ 
CBdipus.  ApoUod.  3,  c  56,  Ac.^Paus.  1,  c.  39, 
1.  9,  c.  5,  Ac.^SUU.  in  T%eb.-^Sepkocl.  in 
Antig. — Diod.  1  and  4. 

Qreontiadks,  a  sod  of  Hercules  by  Megara, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father  because 
he  had  slain  Lycus. 

Cretheis,  the  wife  of  Acastas,  king  of  lol- 
chos,who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  iBacus. 
She  is  called  by  some  Hippoljrte,  or  Astidamia. 
Pindar.  Nem.  4. 

Crethbos,  a  son  of  ^olus,  father  of  iB<m,  by 
Tyro^  his  brother's  daughter.  Apol.  1,  c.  7,  &c 
CrkOsa,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth. 
As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who  had  di- 
vorced Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  garment, 
which  immediately  set  her  body  oh  fire,  and 
she  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments. 
She  had  received  this  gown  as  a  gitt  from  Me- 
dea, who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the 
infidelity  of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Gflance.  Vtd, 
Part  II.     Ovid,  de  AH.  Am.  1,  v.  335. 

Crimissds,  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  sufier  her 
to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which  Nep> 
tune  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laoqiedon. 
Vid.  La&nuaon.  The  daughter  came  safe  to 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crimissus,  some  time  a^ 
ter,  went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so 
disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorphosmg  himself  into  what- 
ever shape  he  pleased.     Vid.  Part  L 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a  flower 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of  his  love,  and  Smilax  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  yew-tree.    Ovid.  4,  Met.  v.  S83. 

CROTAmrs,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  toPsamathe,  the  mother  of  Linus  by 
Apollo.     Ovui  in  i».  480. 

CaoTuaa  son  of  Bumene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses,  ue  devoted  his  life  lo  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  pAaced  him 
among  the  constellations,  under  the  name  of 
Safirittarius.    Paws.  9,  c;  29. 

CupiDo,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, god  of  love,  and  lorve  itself.  There  are 
different  traditions  eoneeming  his  parents.  Cir 
cero  mentions  three  Cupids ;  one,  son  of  Mer- 
cuiy  and  Diana ;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Venus ;  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  yenua. 
Plato  mentions  two ;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he  says, 
was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  and 
the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to  the  more 
received  opmions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is 
a  lively  ingeaioos  youth,  ion  of  J«pit»  and 
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▼am;  whOit  die  other,  sod  of  Nox  and  Ere- 
Imtp  is  disUniniished  by  debauchery  and  riotoua 
disposition.  Cupid  is  represented  as  a  winsed 
ioliLnt,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow  and  qaiver  fuU 
of  arrows.  On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of 
antiquity,  he  is  represented  as  amosing  himself 
with  some  childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he 
appears  driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  qpoit,  play- 
ing with  a  nymph,  catching  a  batteril/,  or  try- 
ing to  bom  with  a  torch ;  sometimes,  like  a  con- 
queror, he  marched  triumphantly  with  a  hel- 
met on  hi^  bead,  a  spear  on  his  sooulder,  snd  a 
buckler  on  his  arm.  His  power  was  genendly 
known  br  his  riding  on  tne  back  of  a  lion,  or 
on  a  dolphin,  or  bretudng  to  pieces  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was 
worshippea  with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mo- 
ther Venosi;  and  as  bis  influence  was  extended 
orer  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and 
even  the  empire  of  the  drad,  his  divinity  was 
univer^allv  acknowled^,  and  vows,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cupid 
with  Cnaos  ^ve  birth  to  men ;  and  all  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  earth,  uid  even  the  gods 
themselres,  were  tbeo&pring  of  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Cic,  de  Nat.  D.  3.~ 
Otfid.  Met.  1,  fab.  IQ.^Hesiod.  Theog.  v«  131, 
4kc.— Opptofk  Hali.  4.  Cpieg.  2,^Bion.  IdyU. 
3L — Mosckus. — Enunp,  vn  HifpoU — tlUocriL 
UfU.  3, 11,  &c. 

CuafiTBs,  by  some  considered  the  same  as  the 
Cabiri,  Corybantes,  &c.  Vid,  Cabiri,  Strabo 
informs  us,  thai  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes, 
whether  gods,  genii,  demigods,  or  the  servy  is 
of  the  g(3s,  were  the  attendants  of  Rhea  or 
Cybele ;  as  the  Fauns,  Bacchantes,  and  other 
rural  deities,  formed  the  escort  of  Bacchus. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  besides  the 
Curetes  above  describea,  there  were  others  in 
Phrygia,  who  were  only  servants  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele;  and  who,  on  solemn  occasions 
imitated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Corybantes, 
thus  commemorating  their  actions.  The  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Corybantes  wa.« 
that  of  baving  rescued  the  infant  Jove  from 
Saturn,  bv  drowninf^his  cries  with  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  Seating  their  shields  with  their  swords. 
Hence  originated  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which 
the  later  Curetes  honoured  the  goddess,  not 
only  by  striking  their  shields,  but  by  moving 
with  measured  steps,  and  swaying  the  head  to 
and  fro.  The  eneiet  was  heightened  by  the 
drawing  of  the  cre5its  upon  their  helmets.  Lu- 
cretius, in  describing  toe  dance,  distinguishes 
between  the  ancient  and  later  Curetes.  Their 
number  is  variouslv  reported.  Thofie  who  iden- 
tiiy  them  with  the  Dioscuri,  make  them  two  in 
■umber ;  others  three,  Ave^  eleven  ;  and  some 
extend  their  number  to  fifty-twa  Faber's  Ca- 
biri. AfiUin. 

Ctaite,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavoured 
to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto.  The  god  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain now  called  JfHme,  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
ene.    CMi.  ilM.  5,  v.  119 

Ctbsbi,  a  name  of  Cybele. 

CraftLB,  a  coddess,  daughter  c€  CqbIus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  VeFta,  Bona 
Maier,  Magna  Mater,  Bereqmthia,  Dind]rniene, 
Ac  AjocordiagtoDiodornsshewasthedaugh- 


ier  of  a  Lydian  prince  called  MeQ06,b]rkiBfife 
Dindymene;  and  he  adds,  thit  it  soon  u  i« 
was  bom  she  was  exposed  on  a  moamm  Sbe 
was  preserved  and  suckled  bj  mxat  of  tbc  fM 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received  tke  buk  i 
Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  her  life  bl 
been  preserved.  The  allachmest  of  Cybele  ii 
At^s  IS  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  poets  of  ub- 
quity.  In  Phrygia,  her  festivals  were  ofasarei 
with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Her  priests,  oDd 
Corybantes,  Gkilli,  dte.,  were  obliged  to  qoaii^ 
themselves  for  her  service  after  the  nuuuKi  d 
Atys.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festirais  iImt 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  ik 
air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  hovliDgs,DJs£ 
with  the  confused  noise  of  drams,  tablets,  Inek- 
lers,  and  spears.  This  was  in  coauDemomii 
of  the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss  of  kr 
favourite  Aty».  Those  who  consider  AtjsB 
typical  of  the  sun,  see.  in  the  rites  of  CjUt 
and  her  attachment  to  Atys,  arepreseotaiKx/ 
the  relation  which  existed  betweea  tk  Sa 
and  Earth.  Faher  refers  the  fiible  of  Crbek 
and  Atys  to  the  Helio-Arkite  worship;  soik 
according  to  him,  Rhea  or  Cybele  is  t  Kf 
personification  of  the  lunar  Ark;  hence  te 
mysteries  of  Rhea  were  immediately  cooaeda 
with  those  of  Bacchus  or  Nosh ;  aDd  hoe, 
too,  the  alternate  lamentations  and  rejoiciBec 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  on  account  of  the  soppo* 
death  and  revival  of  Bacchus  or  Adonis,  f^ 
by  the  Phrygians  was  styled  Atys,  and  by  w 
Egyptians  Osiris.  Cybele  was  geseralh  rBi«^ 
sented  as  a  robust  woman,  faradvaDced  is  kr 
pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  thceaw. 
She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  bead  w 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  andsomedmesw 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  annB 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  lame  li«: 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball  iD» 
hand,  and  supporting  himself  upoa  a  ti-off, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Soneuje 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  is  k: 
hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  totcr. 
From  Phrygia  the  worship  of  C5ybele  pije 
into  Greece,  and  was  solemnly  establidiedj: 
Eleusis,  under  the  name  of  the  EleosiDiaBD^ 
teries  of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order  uiw 
Sibylline  books,  brought  the  ststueoftMft^ 
dess  from  Pessinus  into  Italy;  and  vben  w 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  on  a  shaltownat 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Cwh 
dia  were  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  *J 
girdle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  aiystenff « 
Cvbele  were  first  known  about  ISSDyean^^^ 
The  Romans  were  particularly  sof*""'^ 
washing  every  year,  on  the  6th  of  the  aW* 
of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  poddess  in  the  «* 
ters  of  the  river  Almon.  rtd.  Atfs,  Slt^ 
Rhea,  CorybanUs,  Oaffi,&c  Aug%dm,dtOr^ 
D.  Ac.-^Laaanl.^lAieian.  i»  Dea  Suf-'-J^ 
3.— Fir^.  M%.  9,  V.  617, 1. 10^  v.  «7^ 
1,  V.  566.— Oru/.  TriM.  4,  v.  810  and  36J-7 
PhU.  de  Laguac-^Cic.  ad  JUHc-Cd.  »* 
8,  c.  17,  «tc.  ,  «  1  -i 

CramcDS,  a  son  of  Neptune  sn^Sa'SJ* 
After  death  he  wa.<«  honoured  as  a  eod  iD°r 
mis  and  Attica.  Paus,  1,  c.  36.—/**- »»  ^* 
^AffofUtd,  3,  c.  18.  ^  •  hk 

CtclApbs,  a  certain  race  of mea  jJPJ"^ 
stamre,  8ui>poeed  to  be  the  sons  of  0«w»» 
Terra.    They  had  but  one  eye  in  the  bu*»» 
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the  fi>teh«t4 :  wliopoe  their  nune  (cwrXtc ,  cir- 
€nles^  wp  ocuius.)  They  were  three  m  namber. 
according  to  Hesiod,  caUed  Arge«,  Brontee,  and 
Ste  ropee.  Their  number  was  greater  acconling 
to  other  mythologists,  and,  in  the  age  of  Ulysses, 
Polyphemus  way  their  king.  Vid.  Palfpkemus. 
They  inhabited  the  western  pan  of  the  island 
of  Sicily ;  and  becaose  they  were  oncinlized 
in  their  manners,  the  ^ts  speak  of  them  as 
men-eaters.  The  tradition  of  their  having  only 
one  eye  originates  from  their  custom  of  wear- 
ing small  bucklers  of  steel*  which  covered  their 
faces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle, 
which  corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From 
their  vicinitv  to  Mount  iEftna,  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to 
have  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
T  he  most  solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses 
were  said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work 
of  the  C  vclops,  to  render  them  more  lespecta* 
ble ;  and  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with 
what  iheyhad  fabricated,  and  that  the  shield  of 
Pinto,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
produce  of  their  labour.  The  Cvdops  were 
reckoned  among  the  godf,  and  we  mid  a  temple 
dedicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where 
sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  de- 
si  roved  them  all,  because  they  had  made  the 
ihiinderbolts  of  Jupiter  with  which  his  son 
jGsculapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  difier- 
eiit  accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  an- 
cients, it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all 
the  same  people,  to  whom  various  ftxnctions 
have  been  attributed, which  cannot  be  reconciled 
ono  to  the  other  without  drawing  the  pencil  of 
fiction  or  mythology.  ApoUod.  f ,  c  1  and  S.-^ 
Homer.  Od.  1  and  9.— £fi?5tW.  T%eog,  v.  140.— 
ThedfcrU.  Id.  1,  ^u^-^St^ab,  8.— Ftr^.  G.  4,  v. 
170.  jEh,  6,  V.  639, 1.  8,  v.  418,  Ac.  1. 11,  v. 
a&S.^Orui.  Mtt.  13,  ▼.  780, 1. 14,  v.  249. 

Ctcnqb,  I.  a  son  of  Mars,  by  Pelopea,  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  manner  of  bis  death  pro- 
voked Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved 
severely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Sff- 
gin.  fab.  31  and  961.— iXxn^tf.  in  8eiU.  Htre. 

II.  A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 

part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no  ef- 
fect, he  threw  him  on  the  ground  and  smothered 
him.  He  stripped  him  crf'his  armour,  and  saw 
him  suddenly  chaneed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 

name.    Ovii,  Mst,  1%  fab.  3. III.  A  son  of 

Sthenelus,  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  fViend  and  relation 
Phaeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations 
be  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid,  MeL 
2,  V.  .367.—  Virg.  jBn.  10,  v.  189.— /»«i«.  1,  c  30. 
Cyllardb,  the  most  beautifhl  of  all  the  Cen- 
taurs, passionately  fond  of  Hylonom&  They 
pe Hshed  both  at  the  same  time.  Ovid.  19,  Met. 
v.  408. 

CvLLtNc,  the  mother  of  Lycaon,  by  Pelasgus. 
ApoUod.  Z,c.  9.    Fui.PartI. 

CTLLfiN&iDs,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
his  being  bom  on  the  mountain  Cylfene. 

CtmSthoe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented 
by  Virg.  jEh,  1,  v.  148,  as  assisting  the  Trojans 
with  Triton,  after  the  storm  with  whieh  JBolus, 
at  the  request  of  Juna  had  aflieted  the  Ifeet 

CTNoamu,  a  nympn  of  Ida  in  Crate.  She 
numed  Jopiier  who  changed  her  inio  a  sar 


which  bears  Ihesame  name.    It  is  thesame  m 
the  Ursa  Minor.    Ovid.  F^ad.  3,  v.  107. 

CTMmA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  mount 
Cynthus,  where  she  was  bom. 

CY]«mos,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  mouat 
Cynthus. 

CrplaissuB,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephos  of  Cea, 
beloved  by  Apolla  Be  killed  a  favourite  stag 
of  Apollo,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry  that  he 
pined  away  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
a  cypress  tree.  Virg.  JEm.  3,  ▼.  680.— OoiiL 
Met  10,  V.  121. 

(^TBftKB,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  ca»> 
ried  her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Oy^niaiai,  where  she  brought  forth  Aristaus. 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hy 
king  of  the  LApiiha,  and  son  of  the  F 


Vifg.  Q.  4,  V.  381.— .*«««.  13,  c.  r-^Pimdar. 
PfSi  9.     Vid.  Part  L 

CTTHEaA4,  a  sumame  of  Venus. 

CmcuB,  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  Stilba.  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  Vid.  Argona/uUe.  ApoUod.  1. 
c.9.—PlacCf~-ApoUon.-^Orpkeus.    Kid.  Part  L 


Dactt u.  a  name  ^ven  to  the  priests  of  Cy«> 
bele,  which  some  derives  flrom  6tuTvX9tfJiiigerf 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.    Pam,  1,  c  8. 

DxDiuoN,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Oe^ 
and  fhther  of  Philonis.  He  was  so  affiUcted  at 
the  death  of  PhUonis.  whom  IHana  had  put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  fh>m  tne  top 
of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  changed  into  a 


lamus, 
Athens. 

He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  a^, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  inventum 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  leveL 
and  many  other  mechanical  instraments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.  He  made  statues  whieh 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  promised 
to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions;  and  therefore,  from  envv.  he  threw 
him  down  firom  a  window  and  killed  nira.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his 
son  IcariB,  fled  fh>m  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
MinosL  king  of  the  eountnr,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Dosdalus  made  a  fhmons  labyrinth 
for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  qneen,  to 
rratify  her  unnamral  passion  for  a  bull.  For 
this  action  Deedalns  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Here 
he  made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
and  careiblly  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
confinement.  They  took  their  fiight  in  the  air 
from  Crete ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  was 
too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  fhnn  him  has  been  called  the  Icarian  Sea. 
The  father,  by  a  proper  management  of  hii 
wings,  alighted  atCumss,  where  be  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Apolk),  and  thence  dbreeted  Mb  eourse 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Co- 
ealus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  eountry. 
He  left  many  mommieiits  of  hia  iigeiraity  fin 
TDl 
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Sicily,  which  still  existed  in  the  age  ofDiodoras 
Sicalas.  He  was  despatched  by  Cocalus,  who 
was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  de> 
clared  war  against  him  because  oe  had  given 
«n  asylam  to  Daedalus.  Th6  flight  of  Deedalas 
from  Crete,  with  wings,  is  explained  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
his  age  might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings. 
Paus.  1,  7  and  i.-^Diod,  i.^Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab. 
3.  Ekraid.  4.  De  Art.  Am.  2.  'TYist.  3,  el.  4.— 
Bygin.  fab.  ^.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  U.—ApoUod. 
3,  c.  1,  Ac-^Herodot.  7,  c.  170. 

DAMA8I8TRATU8,  a  king  of  Plaeta,  who  buried 
Laius.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

Damu,  a  surname  of  Cybele. 

Dan  ACE,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon  required  w  convey  the  dead  over 
the  Siyx.    Suidas. 

Danae,  1.  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  kin^;  of 
Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  m  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been  told 
by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would  put 
him  to  death.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless :  and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  introauced 
himself  to  her  bed  by  changing  himself  into  a 
golden  shower.  From  his  embraces  Danae  had 
a  son,  with  whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea 
by  her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which 
carried  her  t6  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seri- 
phus,  where  she  was  saved  b^some  fishermen, 
and  carried  to  Polydectes,  king  of  the  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  educated  the  child, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother. 
Polydectes  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  as  he  was 
afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wished  Medusa's 
head  to  adorn  the  nupiials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of 
(Enomaus.  When  Perseus  had  victoriously 
finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with 
Danae,  to  the  nouse  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inad- 
vertently killed.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  ProB- 
tns,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  introduced 
himself  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the 
gold  of  her  seducer.  Virgil .  mentions  that 
Danae  came  to  Italy  with  some  fugitives  of 
Argos,  and  that  she  founded  a  city  called  Ardea. 
Ovid,  Mst.  4,  V.  611.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  415.  Amor. 
9,  el.  \9yY.27.^Borat.  3,  od.  16.-— Hom^r.  n.  14, 
V.  Zl^,-^ ApoUod.  2,  c.  2  and  4.— Ste/.  Tfub.  1,  v. 

265.— Ftr^.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. II.  A  daughter 

of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptune  offered  violence. 

Danatdes,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king 
of  Arg:os.  When  their  uncle  ^gyptus  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fiftjr  sons,  they  were  pro- 
mised in  n^arriage  to  their  cousins;  but  before 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who 
bad  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  bjr  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they 
would  destroy  their  husbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father,  and  all, 
except  Hvpermnestrn,  stained  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  their  cousins  the  first  night  of 
their  nuptials;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obe- 
<lience  to  their  father's  injunctions,  they  pre- 
aeftted  him  each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered 
sons  of  JEgyptQs.  Hypermnestra  was  sum- 
moned to  wpptBt  before  tier  father,  and  answer 
709 


for  her  disobedience  in  sufferiog  her  ImriMnd, 
Lvnceus,  to  escape ;  but  the  unanimoos  voice 
or  the  people  declared  her  innocent^  and  in 
consequence  of  her  honourable  acquittal,  she 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion. 
The  sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  by 
Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter:  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  tbev 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  in  hell, 
and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon 
as  Doured  into  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was 
innnite  and  their  punishment  eternal.  The 
heads  of  the  sons  or  JEgyptus  were  buried  at 
Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lema, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Apel- 
lod.  2,  c.  l.—Borat.Z.od.  ll.—Strab.  8.— Ptaw. 
2,  c.  IS.—Hygiii.  fab.  168,  Ac. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  brother  .£gyplus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose  between  tne 
brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  fifty 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement  He  visited 
Rhcxles,  where  he  consecrated  a  statue  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  arrived  safe  on  the  eoast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  yas  hospitably  reeeivea  by 
Gelanor,  king  of  Argos.  Gelanor  had  latelj 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  marked  with  dissensions  with  bis 
subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  Jnachida 
was  extinguished,  and  in  Danaus  the  Bdidts 
began  to  reign  at  Argos.  Some  authors  say 
that  Gelanor  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danaus,  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
who  had  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  Argolis  to 
punish  the  impiety  of  Inachus.  The  success 
of  Danaus  invited  the  fifbr  sons  of  .£gyptas 
to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle,  who,  either  apprehensive 
of  their  number^  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they  were  prom- 
ised in  marriage,  to  murder  them  the  first  nijg^t 
of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, but  Hypcnnnestra  alone  spared  ihe  life 
of  Lynceus.  Vid.  Dafnaides.  EHmaus  at  first 
persecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  but 
he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  he 
acknowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor, after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  died 
about  1425  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  still 
exi.sted  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  According  to 
iEschylos,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  he  deemed 
unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  Da- 
naus came  to  Greece  was  called  Armais^  and 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  there.  It 
Ls  said  that  the  use  of  pumps  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Danaus.  ApoUod.  2,  c  1. — Pmoi. 
2,  c,  \9.'—Bvfrin.  fab.  168,  ^c-^Htrodot,  2,  c. 
91,  &c.  7,  c.  94. 

Daphne,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,-  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo,  proud 
of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpent  Pythcn, 
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had  disputed  die  power  of  his  darts.  Daphne 
heard  with  horror  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and 
endearonred  to  remove  herself  from  his  impor- 
tnniUes  by  flight  Apollo  pursued  her ;  and 
Daphne,  fearful  of  being  caught,  entreated  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
laurel.  Apollo  crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves 
of  the  iaurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree 
should  be  sacred  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that 
Daphne  was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of 
CEnomans,  kins  of  Pisa,  who.  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany, di^giusea  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in 
the  woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leacippus 
gained  Daphne^s  esteem  and  love;  but  Apollo, 
who  was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex, 
and  Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  Ovid.  MeL  1,  t.  452,  Ac—PartAtn, 
BroHc.  c.  lb.— Pans.  8,  c  "20. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  De^ 
»hi,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto. 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
by  the  Epigoni,  or.  according  to  othera,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  csdled  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expres- 
sions when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles 
were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  according 
to  some  accounts,  has  introduced  much  of  her 
poetry  in  his  compositions.  Diod.  4. — Paiu. 
10,  c.  5. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cury by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  by 
the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing  and  plav 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  poetry.  It  ia  supposed  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his 
successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  hunting;  and  at  his 
death,  five  of  his  dogs,  from  their  attachment 
to  him,  refused  all  aliments  and  pined  away. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Daphnis  has  been  apprupriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  eipress  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  ana  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence whicn  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    jElian.  V.  B.  10,  c  \%.—Diod.  4. 

Daroanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Ailer  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  6*2  years.  He  built  the  city 
of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  bj 
Eriehlhonius.  According  to  some,  Corybas,  his 
nephew,  accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Darda- 
nus  uiught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva  ; 
and  he  gave  them  two  stames  of  tne  goddess, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Palladium.  Virg.  M%.  3,  v.  l&l.-^Pwus.  7,  c. 
i.—Hygin.  fab.  155  and  275.— Apottod.  3.— 
Homer,  n.^.  Fui.  Part  I. 

Daulis,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Daulis  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacris,  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
and  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
son ;  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into  which 
Philomela  was  changed,  is  often  called  DamUas 
avis.  Ovid. tip.  15,  v.  lbL—Strab.9.'^Paus.  10, 
c  4.— «W.  3,  c  IS.'^Lvv,  32,  c  18.— PKn.  4,  c.  3. 


Daunus,  a  son  of  PUuHmus  and  Daiiae.  He 
came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the 
throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.  3, 
c.  L—Mela,  2,  c.  i.--Slrab.  5. 

Decelos,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidnie. 
Herodot.  9,  c.  73. 

DfiiAMiRA.  a  daughter  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
iEtolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  in 
marrisge  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  his  competitors.  Hercules  olHain- 
ed  the  prize,  and  married  Dejanira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whom 
is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling 
with  her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
swollen  streams  of  the  Even  as,  and  the  centaur 
Nessas,  offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  he 
attempted  to  ofier  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
cany  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  this,aimed,  from  the  other  shore, 
a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  Nessas,  as  he  expired,  wished 
to  avenge  his  death  upon  his  murderer;  and 
he  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  which  was  covered 
with  blood,  poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow, 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  of*^  reclaiming 
a  husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  ac- 
cepted the  present :  and  when  Hercules  proved 
faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaur's 
tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hercules.  Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorantl  v 
occasioned,  that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid. 
Aki.  8  and  9.— Diod.  i.—Scnec.  in  Herod.— 
Hygin.  fab.  34. 

Deidamia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  P^rrhus,  or 
Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at 
her  ratber's  court  in  women's  clothes,  under  the 
name  of  Pyrra.    Propert.  2,  el.  9.—ApoUod.  3. 

c.  13. 11.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  long  of 

Argos,  called  also  Hippodamia. 

Dkimachus,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  all  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

DfeioNEUs,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xutbus,  by  whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  marriage  to 
Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  his 
father-in-law.  Ddoneus  accordingly  visited  the 
house  of  Ixion,  and  was  thrown  into  a  large 
hole,  filled  with  burning  eoals,  by  his  son-in- 
law,  mein.  fab.  48  and  2il.— ApoUod.  1,  c 
7  and  9,1. 2,  c.  4. 

D&idpfiiA,  a  nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the  four- 
teen nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
goddess  promised  her  in  marriage  to  iEolus, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the 
fleet  of  iBneas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy 
Virg.  jKn.  1,  V.  75. 

DeiphSbb,  a  Sibyl  of  Cum8e,daughter  of  Glau- 
cus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  ^neas  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Vid.  Sibylla.  Fir^.  JB».  6,v.36. 

D&iPHdaos,  a  son  of  Hippolytus,  who  purified 
Hercules  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  ApoUoi 
2,  c.  6.     Vid.  Part  II. 
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fiicihr,  which  sUU  existed  in  the  age  of  Dlodonis 
Sicaios.  He  was  despatched  by  Cocalus,  who 
was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  bad  de- 
clared war  acainst  him  because  oe  had  given 
•n  asylam  to  Dedalua.  The  flight  of  Deedalus 
from  Crete,  with  wings,  is  explained  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
his  age  might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings. 
Poms.  1,  7  andS.—Diod,  A.^Otnd.  Met.  8,  fab. 
3.  BertfidA.  DeArt.Am.^Tria.3,tl4.— 
Ifygm.  &b.  40.— Vtf/f.  JEn,  6,  v.  U.^A]^oUod. 
8,  c.  I,  Ac-'Herodot.  7,  c.  170. 

DAMiaumuTDa,  a  king  of  PlsBta,  who  buried 
Lains.    ApoUod,  3,  c.  6. 

Damu,  a  surname  of  Cybele. 

Damacr,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon  required  to  convey  the  dead  over 
the  Styx.    Suidas, 

Danab,  1.  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  kin^  of 
Argoe,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  m  a 
brazen  tower  iy  her  father,  who  had  been  lold 
by  an  oracle  that  his  danghter's  son  would  put 
him  to  death.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless :  and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  iDiroduced 
himself  to  her  bed  by  changing  him.self  into  a 
golden  shower.  From  his  embraces  Danae  had 
a  son,  with  whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea 
by  her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which 
carried  her  to  the  coasis  of  the  island  of  Seri- 
phus,  where  she  was  saved  b^some  fishermen, 
and  carried  to  Polydectes,  king  of  the  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  educated  the  child, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother. 
Poly[dectes  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  as  he  was 
afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conquer  the 
€k)rffons,  pretending  that  he  wished  Medusa's 
head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia.  the  daughter  of 
(Enomans.  When  Perseus  had  vicloriouslv 
finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with 
Danae,  to  the  bouse  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inad- 
vertently kUled.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  Proe- 
ttts,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  introduced 
himself  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the 

Kid  of  her  seducer.  Virgil  mentions  that 
inae  came  to  Italy  with  some  fugitives  of 
Argos,  and  that  she  founded  a  city  called  Ardea. 
Ovid.  Mit.  4,  V.  611.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  415.  Anufr. 
«,  el.  19,  V.  37.— flora*.  3,  od.  16.— Homer.  U.  14, 
V.  ^\9.—Apollod.  3,  c.  3  and  i.—Stat.  TkA.  1,  v. 

366.— Ftr^.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. II.  A  daughter 

of  DanauK,  to  whom  Neptune  offered  violence. 
Danatdgb,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king 
of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fiftjr  sons,  they  were  pro- 
mised'in  marriage  to  their  cousins;  but  before 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who 
bad  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  bv  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they 
would  destroy  their  husbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father,  and  all, 
except  Hypermnestra,  stained  their  hands  with 
the  blooQ  of  their  cousins  the  first  night  of 
their  nuptials;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obe- 
dience to  their  father's  injunctions,  they  pre- 
seated  him  each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered 


for  her  disobedience  in  safiering  ber  boAcid, 

Lynceus,  to  escape;  bm  the  nnaniimwa  tscc 
of  the  people  declared  ber  iimooent,  mad  a 
consequence  of  her  hoooarable  aegoirtal,  sir 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  oTFeisiaaa 
The  sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  ^ 
Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of  JofMier:  is 
according  to  the  more  receiTed  <ipiiuflB,  tier 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishmeBl  ia  k 
and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  vbk 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  oat  as  sxt 
as  Doured  into  it,  and  therefore  ibeir  laboor  ic 
inmiite  and  their  punishment  eimial.  Tk 
heads  of  the  sons  or  iBgyptns  were  horied  s 
Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Len 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  A^ 
lod.  3,  c.  1.— Jj£^s<.3,od.  W.—atrak.  a— Ak 
3,  c.  16.— fl^gi*.  fab.  168,  Ac. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Ancbinoe,  vk 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  conjointi r  tc 
his  brother  ^gyptus  on  tbe  tbrone  of  Errp^ 
Some  time  aAer,  a  difference  arose  betweea*^ 
brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  1^ 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement  He  visik 
Rh(xles,  where  he  consecrated  a  statne  to  1^ 
nerva^  and  arrived  safe  on  tbe  coast  of  Pek9» 
nesus,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  tr 
Gelanor.  king  of  Argos.  Grelanor  bad  later 
ascended  the  throne,  and  tbe  first  years  d  b 
rei^  were  marked  with  dissensions  wick  as 
subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  GelaBcr't 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  bim  to  abdicate  & 
crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  ibe  Mmanu 
was  extinguished,  and  in  Danans  the  Besi^ 
began  to  re^  at  Areos.  Some  anthors  9i 
that  Gelanor  volttntariTv  resigned  the  crovr  c 
Danaus,  on  account  or  the  wrath  of  NCTtaat 
who  had  dried  up  all  tbe  waters  of  Argois  fe 
punish  the  impietv  of  Inachns.  The  snefs 
of  Danaus  invited  the  fifhr  sons  of  JBeyfO 
to  embark  for  Greece.  Tney  were  l^M!r  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle,  who,  either  apprehessn 
of  their  number^  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  visa 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  bis  sons-in-bv, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  tbey  were  pfoo- 
ised  in  marriage,  to  murder  them  toe  firsi  ^^ 
of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal  orders  were  ex^ 
cuted,  but  Hypermnestra  alone  spared  ihelix 
of  Lynceus.  Vid.  Donaides.  Danans  at  ^ 
persecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  be 
he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  bim,  and  ^ 
acknowledged  him  for  his  s<ni-in-law  and  s^^ 
cessor,  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  diec 
about  1495  years  before  the  Christian  era,  od 
after  dedth  he  was  honoured  with  a  f^kiti^ 
monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  whicb  ^ 
existed  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Accordis^^ 
^schylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be  pr&at 
at  the  marriage  of  his  dangbters  with  the  scm 
of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  be  deenw! 
unlawful  and  impious.  The  ^ip  in  which  Da- 
nans  came  to  Greece  was  called  Armms^  nai 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  there.  I 
is  said  that  the  U5:e  of  pumps  was  first  introdixed 
into  Greece  by  Danaus.  ApoUod,  2,  c  1.— P»i 
3,  c,  19.— Bv^».  fab.  168,  dtc— fi-rorftft  2,  t 
91,  Ac.  7,  c.  94. 

Daphne,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  l^  the  goddess  Terra,  of  wboa 
Apollo  became  enamoured.    This  paasioa  \ai 


sons  of  iEgyptns.    Hypermnestra  was  sum-  been  raised  by  Cnpid,  with  whom  Apollo,  fsod 
moned  to  appear  before  her  father,  and  answer  I  of  his  late  conquest  over  tbe  serpott  Vf^ 
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had  dii|xUed  the  power  of  his  darts.  Daphne 
heard  with  horror  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and 
endearoiired  to  remove  herself  from  his  impor- 
tnniUes  bv  flight.  ApoUo  pursued  her ;  and 
I>aphne,  fearful  of  being  caught,  entreated  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
laurel.  ApoUo  crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves 
of  the  iaurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree 
should  be  sacred  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that 
Daphne  was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of 
CKnomans,  kineof  Pisa,  who.  to  1x3  in  her  com- 
pany, disguiaed  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in 
the  woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus 
^ined  Daphne's  esteem  and  love ;  but  Apollo, 
who  was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex, 
and  Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  Ovid.  NkL  1,  v.  4S2,  Ac^PaftAen. 
JSrtdic.  c.  16.— Poia.  8,  c  90. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto. 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
bj  the  Epigoni,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  cculed  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expres- 
sions when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles 
were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  according 
to  some  accounts,  has  introduced  much  of  her 
poetry  in  his  compositions.  Diod,  4. — Pena, 
10,  c.  6. 

DjkPHNis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cury by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  by 
the  n3rmphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sins  and  play 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  poetry.  It  in  supposed  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his 
successor  Theocritus  so  happilj  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  hunting;  and  at  his 
death,  five  of  his  dogs,  from  their  attachment 
to  him,  refused  all  aliments  and  pined  away. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dapknis  has  been  apprupriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence whicfi  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    jBUan.  V.  H.  10,  c  l%.^Diod.  4. 

Dardanos,  a  son  of  Jupiter  andElectra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Ailer  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  he  ascended  the 
throDe,  and  reigned  62  years.  He  built  the  city 
of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  foimder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ericblhonius.  According  to  some,  Corybas,  his 
nephew,  accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Darda- 
nus  taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ; 
and  he  gave  them  two  statues  of  tne  goddess, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Palladium.  Virg.  JEn,  3,  v.  167.— Pa««.  7,  c. 
^.--Hifgin.  fab.  155  and  VTt^.'-ApoUod.  3.— 
Hiwier.  11.90.  Fui.  Part  I. 

Dauus,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Daalis  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacris^  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
and  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
son ;  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into  which 
Philomela  was  changed,  is  often  called  DauUas 
sou.  Ovid,  ep.  15,  v.  l&L—Strab.  9,^Paius.  10, 
c  4.— iW.  3,  c  15.— Iriv.  39,  c  la— Pttw.  4,  c  3. 


Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilmnnns  and  Dahae.  He 
came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the 
throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol,  3, 
c.  I,— Mela,  a,  c  4.—Slrab.  5. 

Decelus,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidn^. 
Berodot,  9,  c.  73. 

DfijAMiRA,  a  daughter  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
.£toUa.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  eive  her  in 
marriage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  his  competitors.  Hercules  obtain- 
ed the  prize,  and  married  Dejanira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whom 
is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling 
with  her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
swollen  streams  of  the  Even  us,  and  the  centaur 
Nessus,  ofiered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  he 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
carry  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  thi8,aimed,  from  the  other  shore, 
a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  wished 
to  avenge  his  death  upon  bis  murderer;  and 
he  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  which  was  covered 
with  blood,  poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow, 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  of*^  reclaiming 
a  husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  ac- 
cepted tbe  present :  and  when  Hercules  proved 
faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaur's 
tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hercules.  Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  hudi)and,  which  she  had  ignorantly 
occasioned,  that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid, 
Ma.  8  and  d.^Diod.  4.— Swia.  in  BeraU,-^ 
Hugin,  fab.  34. 

Deidamia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lvcomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  P^rrhus,  or 
Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at 
her  father's  court  in  women's  clothes,  under  the 
name  of  Pyrra.    Propert.  9,  el.  ^.—ApoUod.  3. 

c.  13. II.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 

Aiigos,  called  also  Hippodamia. 

Dkimachus,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  aJl  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

P&idNEDs,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  b^  whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  marriage  to 
Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  his 
father-in-law.  Deioneus  accordingly  visited  the 
house  of  Ixion,  and  was  thrown  into  a  lar^ 
hole,  filled  with  burning  eoals,  by  his  son-in- 
law,  mgin.  fab.  48  and  2il.^ApeUod.  1,  c 
7  and  9,1. 9,  c.  4. 

Diildpfeu,  a  nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the  four- 
teen nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
goddess  promised  her  in  marriage  to  iBolus, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the 
fleet  of  ^neas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy 
Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  75. 

DsiradBB,  a  Sibvl  of  Cum8e,daughter  of  Glau- 
cus.  It  \n  supposed  that  she  led  JEneas  to  the  in* 
femal  regions.  Vid,  Sibylla,  Virg,  jEn.^Y36. 

DiiradBini,  a  son  of  Hippolytus,  who  purified 
Hercules  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  ApoUod, 
9,  c.  6.    Vid.  Part  II. 
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Dttnoir.  ft  brodicr  of  TrifMolemiis,  aoft  of 
Gelma  and  Melanin.  When  Cer«s  travelled 
over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  hia  father's  eonrt, 
and  TOdencx>k  to  nurse  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hospitaliiy  of  Ceteos,  the  soddess 
began  to  make  his  son  immortal,  and  e^ery 
evening  she  placed  him  upon  burning  coals  to 
purify  him  m>m  whatever  mortal  particles  he 
still  possess^.  The  uncommon  growth  of 
Deiphon  a&tonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to 
see  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  so  vigorous. 
She  was  frightened  to  see  her  son  on  burning 
coals,  and  the  shrieks  that  she  uttered  distarbed 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the  goddess,  and 
0dphon  perished  in  the  flames.  ApoOod.  1,  c.  5. 
0£ipf  LE,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  mar- 
ried Tydeus,  by  whom  she  had  Dlomedes. 
ApQUod.l,z.S, 

Dauik,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she  was 
bom  in  Delos.     Vtrg.  Bd.  3,  v.  G7. 

Dbltos.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he  was 
bom  in  Delos. 

DftLpnon.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paia  to  his  dirinity  at  Delphi. 

DiLPiius,  a  son  of  ApoHo,  who  built  Delphi, 
and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  differenUy  mentioned.  She  is 
called  by  some,  Ceheno,  bv  others,  Melftne, 
daughter  of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Thyas, 
daughter  of  Castalius,  the  first  who  was  pnest- 
ess  to  Bacchus.  Bydin,  I61.--Paitf.  10,  c  6. 
Dbm5ooon.  Vid.  Part  VL 
DtHdncB,  the  wife  of  Cretheus.  king  of  lol- 
choe.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro.  Atrtfi. 
P.  A  8,  c.  90, 

DsMdDdcmjs,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
Aotis,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses,  the 
secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Ac.  f&sier . 
Od.  8,  V.  iA.-^Plut.  4e  Mus. 

DBMopHtia,  a  name  given  to  the  Sibyl  of 
Cunue,  who,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold  the 
Sibylline  books  to  Tarquin.  Varro  apud  Laa. 
1,  c.  6. 

Dfiufipitooif.  son  of  Theseus  and  Phttdra. 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  118S,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war 
he  visited  Thmce,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Ooid. 
£fer0u{.3.~PkMu.lO,c.5ft. 

DtOis,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she  sought 
her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her 
success  in  her  pursuits,  with  the  Word  Siiets,  inr. 
venusf  a  Sn»,  tnvenio,  Ovid.  MH.  6,  v.  114. 
Deacivo,  and  DeaciTiB,  a  goddess  of  Syria, 
called  also  Atergaiisj  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautiftll  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 

Eirt  terminated  in  a  fish's  tail.  According  to 
iodoms,  Venus,  whom  she  had  offimded,  made 
her  passionately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
incontinence,  that  she  removed  her  lover,expo8- 
ed  the  fruit  of  her  amour,  and  threw  herself  into 
a  fake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a  fish, 
and  her  child  was  preserved  and  called  Semira- 
mis.  As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Sj^a, 
and  represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  andent- 
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Ijr  abstained  from  fisbea.  Then  vrbo  bdm 
they  can  find  in  the  sacred  wtisaptkiwk- 
type  of  all  mythology,  consider  ftis  DeeoiD  9 
be  a  personification  of  the  liiBariik,aBd  Ik 
continual  reference  to  aquatic  animils  aspiei 
of  an  analogy  too  strong  for  aiere  ociBodeut 
F\ik.  Cab.-^iMdm^  dt  Dea  Ser .—ifM.  5,  t 
IZ.'^OvU.  Met.  4,  V.  H,^Diod.  i. 

DcDCAUON,  a  son.  of  Prometheoa,  vboas* 
ried  Py  rrha,  the  daughter  of  ^metheus.  Ht 
reigned  over  part  of  Thessaiy,  and  id  teae 
the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  vith  addae 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  initited  Jo^. 
who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind.  Prooriks 
advised  his  son  to  mm  himself  t  sbip,  isil^ 
this  means  he  saved  himself  and  his  wilePym 
This  vessel  was  tOEoed  about  daris;  nine  at- 
oessive  days,  and  at  last  stopped  oo  tbe  ^^ 
mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  tmat 
till  the  waters  had  subsided    Ai  noo  is  ik 
waters  had  retired  from  thesorftee  of  tbenri 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consolttiK^ 
cle  of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  rasirtk 
loss  of  mankind  l^  throwing  behind  ihesta 
bones  of  their  grandmother.  This  was  Mite 
but  the  stones  of  the  earth ;  and,  aflersooxW 
tation  about  the  meaning  of  the  oraeie,  ^ 
obeyed.    The  stones  thrown  by  Deaolio  k- 
came  men,  and  those  of  Pyrrba,  women,  ic- 
cording  to  Justin,  Deucalian  was  not  the  a^ 
one  who  esci^ped  from  the  univenil  calia^ 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  aseendiDgibcMi' 
est  mountains,  or  trusting  themselns  ia  sol 
vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  wateis.  Theii^ 
luge,  which  chiefl^r  happened  in  Tbessalj.K^ 
cording  to  the  relation  ofsome  writers,  wbj*^ 
duced  oy  the  inundation  of  the  waters « tk 
river  Peneus,  whose  regular  coarse  wisaiff* 
,by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Oh» 
pus.    According  to  Xenopbon  there  ^mv 
less  than  five  deluges.    The  first  bafipeoffl  w 
der  Ogyges,  and  lasted  three  months.  Tfae$^ 
cood,  which  was  in  the  age  of  Heitales  m 
Prometheus,  continued  bm  one  mootb.  I^ 
the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reign  (/if 
ther  Ogyges,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste^» 
waters.    Thessaiy  was  totally  corered  w  w 
waters  during  the  fourth,  which  hsf^f 
tbe  age  of  Deucalion.    The  last  was  dorig* 
Trojan  war,  and  its  efiTeots  were  screrely  (» "7 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt    There  preniW» 
report  in  Attica,  thfl|t  the  wateis  of  l)c««»*^ 
deluge  had  disappeared  throogh  a  sim^ 
tare,  about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jnpiier  OljJP 
temple:   and  Pansanias.  who  saw  it,  Iwtw 
adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  floor  and  fca>J 
was  thrown  into  it  with  religkw  «nf*j 
The  delusre  of  Deucalion,  so  mneh  ceiet>rt'« 
hi  ancient  history  is  eupposed  to  hate  Im^ 
1503  years  B.  C.    DeucaUoa  hid  twofw*^ 
Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son  oW'W 
and  Amphictyon,  king  of  Attica,  and  w»« 
daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became  BOtaer « 
^thliusbyJupUer.  The  history  of  Dewali* 
his  birthplace,  his  adventures,  and  hs  w 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  w"^"^' 
gument.   Some  conduct  him  from  the  Pei^ 
nesus  into  Thessahri  whence  they  *?d 
his  children  to  colonixetbe  ttgkm^f^a^ 
sfaice  become  classic;  others,  vitftJjWJJ 
evidence,  trace  his  mareh  iirt^^WPJ*  T 
Asia,  and  infer  (he  Oaocasiafl  erv* "  "^ 
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ropean  Qfeeks  from  tlie  emigration  of  this  no- 
torious personage.    Etymolo^  establishes  his 
connection  with  the   mystenes  of  the  early 
Arkite  superstitions,  and  analogy  conrerts  him 
into  the  great  Jewish  patriarch.    In  such  con- 
fusion it  cannot  he  unsafe  to  consider  Deucalion 
as  a  mytbologicalpersonage,  and  to  suspect  that 
his  descendants,  Donis,  J^olus,  dtc,  are  later 
.  names  than  Doris  and  ^olia.   The  flood,  how- 
ever, which  is  said  in  his  time  to  have  desolated 
Thessaly,  may  serve,  by  the  aid  of  s^eological 
investigations,  in  fixing  the  period  of  the  early 
populating  of  Greece ;.  and  was,  oerhaps,  among 
the  last  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  form, 
as  it  were,  erss  in  the  geological  revolutions  of 
the  earth.    The  opinions,  of  Banier  and  Malte 
Bran,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance^  are 
both  highly  woithy  of  consideration.     The 
former  supposes  that  about  884  years  after  the 
universal  deluge,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake in  those  parts,  the  Peneus  became  ob- 
structed at  its  mouth,  and  its  waters,  being 
5[reatly  increased  by  rains  that  had  fallen  he- 
ore,  me  countrjr  on  its  banks  (according  to 
Aristotle,  the  refi^ion  of  Dodona  and  of  the  Ache- 
lous)  was  inundated.    The  latter  attributes  the 
I        natural  appearance  of  those  regions  to  the  shift- 
'        ing  nature  of  the  soil,  which  exposes  it  to  con- 
tinual changes  on  the  surface,  m  consequence 
of  its  tendency  to  sink.  Find»  9,  Olymp. — Ovid. 
'        MsL  1,  fab.  S.—Jkraid.  46,  v.  IGn.-^AffoUod,  1, 
'        c.  7.— Pnwtf.  1,  c.  10, 1.  5,  c.  8.— Jirt?.  1,  v.  81.— 
£fygin.  fab.  \5S.—JiisUn.  2,  c.  6.^Diod.  5.— 
'        lAuntm.  de  De&  Syrid. 
'  DiA,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Pirithous 

by  Ixion.     Vid,  Part  IL 
1  Diana,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting;    Accord- 

'  *  ing  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name :  a 
'  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  be- 
I  came  mother  ot  Cupid ;  adaufhter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona :  and  a  daughter  of  XJpis  and  Glance. 
The  second  is  the  most  celebnUed,  and  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.  She  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  as  Apollo ;  and  she  obtained  from 
her  father  the  permission  to  live  in  perpetual  ce- 
libacy, and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
men. To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  20  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom, 
like  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriage.  She 
IS  representied  with  a  bent  bow  and  quiver,  and 
attended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  two  white  stags.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
pears with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand 
and  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  different  col- 
ours. She  is  represented  taller  by  the  head 
than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face  has  some* 
thing  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well  shaped  and 
strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered  with  a  buskin, 
worn  by  huntresses  among  the  ancients.  Diana 
received  many  surnames,  particularly  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  esmblished,  and 
n*om  the  fhnctions  over  which  she  presided. 
She  was  called  Lueina,  Ilythia,  or  Juno  Pronu- 
b«,  when  invoked  by  women  in  childbed;  and 
Trivia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross-ways, 
where  her  stames  were  generally  ejected.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and 
Proserpme  or  Hecate,  and  from  (hat  eireum- 
aianee  she  was  called  Trifonnis;  and  soma  of 
Part  ni.-4U 


her  stataas  Kpresented  her  with  three  heads, 
that  of  a  hone,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  power 
and  fnnotiona  under  these  three  characters  have 
been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two  vecaet : 

TVrre^,  lustfat,  agU,  Proserfdna,  LunaflHana. 
Jbna^  su^nrema,  feras,  scepiroj  fvlgore^  sagUUL, 

She  was  also  called  Agroiera,  Orthia,  Tan- 
rica,  Delia,  Cvnthla,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  worship  was  introduced  mto 
Greece  with  that  of  OnriSy  under  the  name«f 
Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the 
gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  ftiry.  The  god- 
dess is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that  re- 
5 resent  her  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the 
ogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  himtiag  ha- 
bit.. The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that 
of  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the  Seven  wott- 
ders  of  the  world.  Vid.  Epktsui.  She  was 
there  represented  with  a  rreatnumber  of  breasts, 
and  other  symbols,  which  signified  the  earth  or 
Cybele.  The  inhabitants  of  Taurica  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess, and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  ell 
the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their 
coasts.  Uer  temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a 
priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  Lacedsmonians  yearly  offered  her 
human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacrifice 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  erenerallv  offer- 
ed her  goats,  and  odiers  a  white  Idd,  and  some- 
times a  boar  pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the 
poppy  and  the  ditamy  were  sacred  toner.  She, 
as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephe- 
sus, are  the  most  known.  Ovid.  Fhtt.  3,  v.  155. 
JMErU,  V.  156, 1.  7,  V.  94  and  194,  Ac.— Cm;,  de 
Nat.  D.  Z.^Ebrat.  3,  od.  82.— Fir^.  G.  3,  v. 
302.  JBh.  1,  V.  B05.—Hmer.  Od.  b.—Pam$.  8, 
c,  31  and  37.— Coftttt.— Ste*.  3,  Silo.  1,  v.  ff7.— 
ApcUod.  1,  c.  4,  Ac,  1.  3,  c.  5,  dec. 

DicTVNNA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented  huntine  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana^s 
attendants,  and  for  that  reascm  the  goddess  is 
often  called  DiOyrmia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  S]MLrta  m  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dictynnia. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  name  tomountlHcte. 
Pom.  3,  c.  30, 1.  8,  c.  IS. 

Digits,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphua, 
son  of  Magnes  and  Nais.  He  married  the 
nvmph  Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seri- 
pnus  by  Perseus,  who  deposed  Polyoectes,  be- 
cause he  behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae. 
Vid.  Pohdedes.  ApoOod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  8,  c.  4. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

DiDT  MjBtTS,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

DiESPiTBR,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  very  numerous.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afflict  the 
human  race;  and'thosechildren  of  superstition 
were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  be- 
ing which  gave  them  birth.  Their  wrath  was 
mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense ;  and  some- 
times human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  snpenstition  alone  supposed  to  exist.  The 
son,  from  itspowerftil  influence  and  animating 
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MmtBftaA  attncted  tbe  DoCiM  aad  elained  the 
•donHKm  of  the  vneiTilixed  lohabltants  of  the 
euth.  The  mooK  also  was  hoaenred  wiih  sacri- 
fices and  addressed  in  prayers ;  and  a/ler  im- 
mortality had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  mankind  classed  among  their 
deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the 
sow  shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  aevoat  veneration 
of  Uieir  votaries.  This  immense  number  of 
deities  have  been  divided  into  diffisrent  classes, 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  my- 
thdoguts.  The  Romans,  generally  speaking, 
reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  ma- 
iorttm  gentiumj  or  dii  cenmlentes^  and  the  dii 
wdnomm  genHmn.  The  former  were  twelve 
in  number,  six  males  and  six  females.  Vid. 
Cffiumies.  In  theclassofthe  latter  were  ranked 
aU  the  sods  who  were  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  ihese^  there  were 
some  called  dU  selecUt  sometimes  classed  with 
the  twelve  greater  gods  *,  these  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  Gisnius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bac- 
chus. There  were  also  some  called  demi-gods, 
that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon 
services  to  manldnd.  Among  these  were  Pri- 
apos,  Vertnmnus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose 
parents  were  some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  called  topici^ 
whose  worship  was  established  at  particular 
places,  such  as  Isis  in  Eg3rpL  Astarte  in  S^ria, 
Uranus  at  Carthage,  &c.  In  process  of  time, 
also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities;  and  temples  were 
raised  to  a  eoddess  of  concord,  peace,  &c«  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  there  were 
no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inhabited  the 
earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  sub- 
•ervient  to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  these 
succeeding  ages  have  added  an  almost  equal 
number  -,  and  indeed  they  were  so  numerous, 
and  their  functions  so  various,  that  we  find 
temples  erected  and  sacrifices  offered  to  un- 
known gods.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as 
mere  mortals  ^  and  even  Jupiter,  who  was 
the  ruler  of  heaven  is  represented  by  the  my- 
thologista  as  a  helpless  child ;  ana  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  that  attend- 
ed the  birth  and  education  of  Juno.  In  pro- 
cess of  lime,  not  only  good  and  virtuous  men, 
who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the 
supporters  of  liberty,  but  also  thieves  and  pirates, 
were  admitted  among  the  gods ;  and  the  Roman 
senate  courteously  granted  immortality  to  the 
most  cruel  and  Abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

Diocdbni,  a  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who 
married  Erechtheas.    ApoUod. 

DtoMfeDfis,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Gyrene,  who  fed  his  horses  with  human 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  him ;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended 
with  some  of  liis  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman 
tjrrant,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  hi»own 
horses  whom  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod. 
4.— Pfliw.  3.  c.  la— ilpoZ.  3,  c.  6.    Fii.PartII. 

Di5n£4,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  end  Dione. 

DiONE,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.    She  was  mother  of  Venus,  br  Jupiter, 
according  to  Homer  and  others.   Hesiod,  how- 
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ever  elves  Veras  a  difieront  origin.  Vaaasis 
herself  sometimes  called  Dione.  Viirg.  SyiBa. 
T.  19.— £fom0r.  U.  5,v.  381.— 5te<.l,  sfivA^^M. 

DiONTsius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Dioscuri,  orMiu  ofJupiUr^  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  in 
their  honour,  called  Dioscwria,  celebrated  b^ 
the  people  or  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  La- 
cednmonians.  They  were  observed  with  much 
jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a  free  use  of 
the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselres 
with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches  alwaji 
made  a  part. 

DuLB,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  Thef 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell.  Harpies  on 
earth,  tmd  Diras  in  heaven.  They  were  rep- 
resented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiier, 
in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  eagcraesi 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power  of  tormeni' 
ing  the  guilty  on  earth  with  the  most  excmda- 
tii^ punishments.  Vir,  dSn.  4,  v.  473, 1. 8^  v.  TOL 

Dmca.     Vid,  Amphian,  Anliepe, 

DmpHTA,  a  surname  or  Juno,  from  Dirpkfa. 
a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  where  the  goddess  ud 
a  temple. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup- 
posed themselves  descended  from  that  deity. 
Cas.  BeU.  G.  Q.^TacU,  4,  mst,  c.  84. 

DisooRDUj  a  malevolent  deinr,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcae,  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, because  she  sowed  dissensions  among  the 
gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continued  quarrelsL 
When  the  nuptials  of  Pelens  and  Thetk  were 
celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was  not  in- 
vited, and  th^  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  inscription  of 
deiur  vmchfiori.  This  apple  was  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  mfinite  misfortunes  to 
the  Greeks.  Vid.  Paris.  She  is  represented 
with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  torn, 
her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  and  in  her  bosooi 
she  holds  a  daj^ger  concealed.  Her  head  is 
generally  entwined  with  serpents,  and  she  is 
attended  by  Bellona.  She  is  suraMsed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  dissensions,  muraers.  wars,  and 
quarrels,  which  arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well 
as  private.  Virg.  Mti,  8,  v.  703. — AssodL 
Tkeogn.  325.— Pe^mi«s. 

DimrRAMBoa,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  whence 
the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called 
Dilhyrambics.    Horai.  4,  od.  2. 

Divi,  a  name  chiefly  anpropriated  to  those 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  sudi  as  heroes 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and 
other  domestic  gods. 

DodOna.     Vxd,  Part  I 

DoLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  fenaoos 
for  his  swiftness.  Bein^  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seised  mr 
Diomedes  and  IHysses,  to  whom  he  reveaAea 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolmioiis  of  his 
countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping  wrilli 
his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes  as 
a  traitor.  H<mer.  IL 10,  Ve  314.— Fir^.  JSt^  19L 
V.  349,&c 

DoMixyOcos,  a  god  who  presided  over  ma:^ 
riage.    Juno  also  was  called  Dtrndd/ucot  fitmk 
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Ike  power  she  was  supposed  to  luive  in  mar- 

DOBB,  ft  goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of 
Oceaous  and  Tethys.  She  married  her  brother 
Nereiis,  hy  whom  she  had  50  daughters  called 
Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  osed  to  express 
the  sea  itedf.  Propert,  1,  el.  17,  t.  96.— Virg. 
Ed.  lO.—Besiod.Tkeog.  340. 

Darus.     Vid.  Part  11. 

DsANCis,  a  fhend  of  Latinns,  remarkable 
for  his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
lumself  an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
measures  which  Turnns  pursued  against  the 
Trojans.  Some  have  inu^ned  that  the  poet 
wished  to  delineate  the  character  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  under  this  name.  Virg.  JSn. 
11  V.  122. 

Drohbus,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

Druids,  ihe  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  Thev  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages, 
the  Yates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sarronides,  and 
the  Samothei  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  was  aus- 
tere and  recluse  from  the  world ;  their  dress 
was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  thev  generally 
appeared  with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little 
below  the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was  lodged 
in  their  hands,  they  punished  as  they  pleased, 
and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace  at  their 
option.  Their  power  was  extended  not  only 
over  private  families^  but  they  cotfld  depose  ma- 
gistrates, and  even  kmgs,  if  their  actions  in  any 
manner  deviated  f^om  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the  magis- 
trates which  annually  presided  over  their  cities ; 
and  the  kings  were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
probation. They  were  intrusted  with  the  Mu- 
tation of  youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies, 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  pecu- 
liar care.  They  taoght  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, and  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  soal.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  their  knowledge 
of  astrology,  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  fbturity 
revealed  before  their  eyes.  In  their  sacrifices 
they  often  immolated  human  victims  to  their 
•gods ;  a  barbarous  custom,which  continued  long 
among  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors 
•attempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The 
power  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were 
oeheld  with  admiration  by  their  countrymen, 
and  as  their  office  was  open  to  every  rauK  ana 
every  station,  there  were  many  who  daily  pro- 
posed themselves  as  candidates  to  enter  upon 
this  important  function.  The  riFOUif,  however, 
and  severity  of  along  noviciate  deterred  many, 
and  few  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour  which 
enjoined  them,  during  15  or  dO  years,  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ims of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  deri- 
ved from  the  Greek  word  api»$,  an  oak,  because 
the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places 
of  their  residence.  C<m.  BeUl  O.  6,  c.  13.— 
Plin.  16,  c.  U.^Diod.  5. 

Dryades,  and  Hamadryades,  a  number  of 
wood  nymphs.  The  former  class  presided  over 
the  forests  at  large,  through  which  they  roamed, 
but  the  latter  were  attached  individually  to  the 
trees.  Every  forest  had  its  Dryad  and  every 
tree  its  Hamadryad,  which,  beinjr  bom  with  its 
Vrth  and  growing  with  its  growth,  became  ex- 


tinct by  its  decay.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  Virg.  0. 1,  v.  11. 

Dry  AS,  I.  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  was  fa- 
ther to  Lycurgus.  He  went  with  Eteocles  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  perished.  Stat.  Tlub.  8, 

V.  356. II.  A  son  of  Mars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apol.  3,  c.  8.-— — 
III.  A  daughter  of  Faunus,  who  so  hated  the 
sight  of  men  that  she  never  appeared  in  public. 

DavdPB,  I.  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  island  to  murder  the  meUi  Flace.^  v.  174. 

II.  A  virginof  CEchalia,  whom  Andremon 

married  after  she  had  been  ravished  by  Apollo. 
She  became  mother  of  the  Amphisus,  who, 
when  scarce  a  year  old,  was  with  his  mother 
changed  into  a  lotus,    Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  331. 

III.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Pan 

by  Mercury,  according  to  Homer,  hfmi.  in  Pan, 

Dusii,  some  deities  among  the  Gaols.  August, 
de  C.  D.  15,  c.  33. 


Eanes.  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro- 
clus,  and  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in  Thessaly. 
Stridf.  9. 

Eanus,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient 
Latins. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  people 
of  Neapolis.    Maerob,  1,  c  18. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprun?  from 
the  anion  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe,the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  She  is  represented  as  a  beaoti- 
fal  woman  in  the  upper  j^arts  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  serpent  below  tne  waist.  She  was  mother, 
by  Typhon,  of  Orthos,  Geryon,  Cerberus,  the 
Hydra,  Ac.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hercules 
had  three  children  by  her,  Agathyrsus,Gelonus, 
and  Scytha.  Berod.  3,  c.  108.— iftswrf.  Tkeoff.-^ 
Apol.  Q.—Paus.  8,  c.  IS.—Ovid,  Met.  9,  v.  158. 

EcHTON,  I.  one  of  those  men  who  sprang  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his 
brothers,  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  services 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave.  He 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  that 
circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called  EckionitB^ 
and  the  inhabitants  Echionida.    Ovid.  Met.  3. 

V.  311.— TWj<.  5,  el.  5,  v.  53. U.  A  son  of 

Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the  herald 
of  the  Argonauts.    Place.  1,  v.  400. 

Egbionides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pentheus 
as  descended  from  Echion.    Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephisus. 
She  w&s  one  .of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became 
the  confident  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqua- 
city, however,  displeased  Jupiter :  and  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  oy  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one 
of  her  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  fe- 
vours.  Echo,  after  she  had  been  punished  by 
Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  aiid,  on  being 
despised  by  him,  she  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  still  retained  the 
Mwer  of  voice.  Ovtd.  Met,  3,  v.  358. 
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Baiioii.    Vid.  Ptrt  IL  i 

Boiau,  a  iiymj»h  of  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
IHana  was  narUcQlarljr  worshipped.  Egeria 
wasooaited  of  Noma,  and,  according  toOrid, 
ahe  became  his  wife.  This  prince  ueqnently 
Tisited  her ;  and  that  he  mignt  more  success- 
ibUy  introduce  bis  laws  and  new  regulations 
into  the  state,  he  solemnly  declared,  before  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  were  previously  sanc- 
tified and  approved  l^  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Ovid  savs  that  Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  death  of  Noma,  that  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 
8he  is  reckoned  by  many  as  a  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  pregnancy  of  women ;  and 
some  maintain  that  she  is  the  same  as  Lncina,  or 
Diana.  Uv.  1,  c.  l9.-^Ovid.  Mai.  15,  t.  54T— 
Virg,  jBn.  7,  v.  Tlb-^MnrtUd,  2.  ^.  6,  v.  16. 

EiCMEDs,  a  Thracian,  father  to  Rhemis.  Jd.lO. 

ELAOABiLUS.     Vid  BeiioraMmi. 

ELAFHuu,asiiiiiameofDianain£lis.  Paus. 
6»cd3. 

BuDCTBA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  At- 
las, and  mother  of  Dardanns,  by  Jnpiier.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  r.  31.     Pu<.  Part  IL 

Elictbton,  a  Icing  of  Argos,  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeds.  He  was  orother  to  Alcsns, 
whose  daughter  Anaxo  he  married,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  sons  and  one  danghter,  Alcmene. 
Vid.  AmphUryon  and  Alemena.  ApoUod.  S,  c. 
4.— P<MM. 

ELfiLfivs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  tUUv,  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  Bleleuhidei.  Ovid, 
am.  4,  V.  15. 

ELBPHftNoa,  son  of  Chalcedon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suiters.    Homer.  B.  9,  v.  47. 

Elbuthsr,  I.  a  son  of  ApoUo. 11.  One  of 

the  Curetes,  from  whom  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Pom. 
9,  e.  d  and  19. 

Elsotho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Locina.  Ph^- 
dmr.  OlffmP'  6. 

EiiGRni,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worRbipped  on 
mount  Aveatine.    Ovid.  Fatt.  3,  v.  328. 

ELPfeNoa,  one  of  the  Companions  of  Uljrsses, 
changed  into  a  hog  \jf  Circe's  potions,  and  af- 
terwards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping, 
and  was  kilfed.  Ovid.  MU.  14,  v.  253.— J7(k 
mer.  Od.  10,  v.  558, 1. 11,  v.  51. 

Ely siVM,  and  Eltsu  Camfi,  a  place  or  island 
in  the  inferoal  regions,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous were  placed  after  death.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  heroes  who  dwelt  in  those  regions 
of  bliss  were  various;  the  manes  of  Achilles 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild  beasts, 
while  the  Trojan  chiefe  are  innocently  exerci- 
sing themselves  in  managing  horses  or  in  han- 
dling arms.  To  these  innocent  amusements 
some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and 
revelry,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  volup- 
tuousness which  could  gratify  the  low  desires 
of  the  debauchee.  The  Elvsian  fields  were, 
according  to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic.  Others 
nlaee  them  in  the  Island  of  Leuce;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  situate 
in  Italy.  Aceoidmg  to  Lucian  they  were  near 
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themoan,or]ntheeeiitTeof  ihoev^  i 
ing  to  Plutarch.  FtrF.  .^Bm.  6,  v.  6Sa.— aacr. 
Od.  4— PMor.— T&utt.  1,  el  3,  ▼.  57^i^ 
cum.—PUU.  dt  CmmL 

Ematbon.  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  The  countiy  was  called 
f^moMiafrom  his  name.  Some  suppoee  thai 
he  was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  bj  Hercules. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  V.  Zl^.-^JiuUn.  7,  c.  1. 

EKCELiwJs,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  coiis|ared 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  by  Jopiier's 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  £t- 
na.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Ty- 
phon.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  of 
JEtna  proceeded  from  thebreath  of  Enceladns ; 
and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side,  the 
whole  island  of  Sieilv  felt  the  motion  and  shook 
from  its  very  fi^unoatiooa.  Virg.  JEBn.  3,  v. 
578.  Ac. 

ENnas,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  JEacus  Icing  of  Egina,  by  whom  she 
had  Peleus  and  Telamon.  Potv.  9;  c  99.— 
Apdlad.3,c.l% 

ENnf  MON,  a  shepherd,  son  of  JEthlios  and 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to 
grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep 
as  much  as  he  would ;  whence  came  the  pro- 
verb of  ETUlyTiUonis  somnmm  i^fmife,  to  express 
a  long  sleep.  Diana  was  so  struck  with  his 
beauty,  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  every 
night  to  enjoy  his  company.  Endjrmion  married 
Chromia,  daughter  or  lumn?,  or,  according  to 
some,  Hvperipna,  daughter  of  Areas,  by  wms 
he  had  tnree  sons,  Peson,  Epeus,  and  JEolns, 
and  a  danghter  called  Eurydice ;  and  so  little 
ambitions  did  he  show  himself  of  sovereignty, 
that  he  made  his  crown  the  pri«e  of  the  best 
racer  among  his  sons,  an  honouraUe  distinctiott 
which  was  gained  by  Epeus.  The  fable  of  En- 
dymiooVi  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  ntoon, 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy;  and 
as  be  passed  the  night  on  some' high  mountain, 
to  otiserve  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  nhme,  the 
son  of  a  king*  of  Elis  and  the  shepherd  or  as- 
tronomer of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heracles 
maintained  that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Lat- 
mo!s,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  t6  show  his 
tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus.  Preperl. 
2,  el.  15.— Cw:.  Tusc.  h-^jMf.  la — Tikeoerii. 
3.— Pttw.  5,c.  l,1.6,c.9a 

ENNomoBDS,  term  catteussor,  a  surname  of 
Neptune.    Ba.  Theog. 

Entkllus.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Ent o,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  bv  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.    »dl.  10,  v.  9f&. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greekss 
whence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the'  world.  Ovid.  F\ui.  3,  v. 
406.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537,  1.  6,  v.  478.— Vtrj^.  G.  1, 
V.  288,1.  2,  V.  115. 

Epaphus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  To,  who  found- 
ed a  city  in  Eeqrpt,  which  be  called  Memphii, 
in  honour  of  nls  wife,  who  was  the  daufrhter 
of  the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Lihva. 
who  became  mother  of  Jfigyptus  and  Dtmans 
by  Neptune.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at 
Memphis.  BsrodvL2,e.  IS^^Chrid.  MbLl 
v.e99,  Ac 
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ErfiVii  L  « ton  of  EndyndciL  brother  to  Pas- 
fMi.  wlio  reigaed  ia  a  part  of  PelofjonDesos. 
His  fitttqects  were  oaUedf  from  him  Epi.   Pmu. 

h,  c  1. U.  A  son  of  Panopeus,  who  was 

the  fabricator  of  the  tlunous  wooden  horse 
which  proved  the  riijp  of  Troy.  Virg.  J3n. 
^  y.  964.-^AMtM.  90,  c.  S.-^Pokj.  10,  c.  96. 

Efhultss,  or  Ephultds.  Vid,  JUfius^Fut 
II. 

EncAsni,  L  a  name  of  Jocasta,  the  mother 

and  wife  of  (Edipus.    Pam,  9,  c  6. ^U.  A 

daughter  of  ^geoa,  ilioiher  of  Thesialiis  by 
Hercules. 

EpiDdTJB,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  DU 
^verrumd.  They  were  worshipped  by  the  La- 
cedsBmonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by  those  who 
were  persecnted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  dx. 
Pom,  3,  c.  17,  ^. 

Epio5Ni.     Vid,  Part  11. 

Epimbtbbos,  a  son  of  Japetos  and  Clvraeae, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mcoasiderately  mar- 
ried Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife 
of  Deucalion,  fipimetheus  was  changed  into  a 
monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  of 
Pithacttsa.  ApoL  1,  c.  2  and  t,—Byg.  fab.— Bet. 
T%6og.  Vid,  Pramethem  and  P4indora, 

EPI6CBU8,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

fipdPBUB,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace. 
who  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicvon,  andcarried 
away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes.  This  rape  was  followed  by  a  war,  in 
which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  both  killed. 
Paus.  2,  c.  6.^iipa;.  1,  c.  7,  Ac— II.  A  son 
of  Aloeus,  grandson  to  Phoebus.  He  reigned  at 

Corinth.    Pans.  3,  c.  1  and  3. ^III.  <me  of 

the  Tyrrhene  sailors  who  attempted  to  abuse 
Bacchus.    Ovid  Akt.Z,r,  619.    Vid.  JBnariA. 

EaATo,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is 
represented  aS  crowned  with  roses  and  mjrrtle, 
tioldiug  in  her  ri^ht  hand  a  lyre,  and  a  lute  ia 
her  left,  musical  instruments  of  which  she  is 
considered  bv  some  as  the  inventress.  Love  is 
sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding  a  lighted 
flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears  with  a 
thoughtful,  but  ofieoer  with  a  gay  and  anima- 
ted look.  She  was  invoked  by  lovers,  especially 
in  the  month  of  Aprilj  which  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  particularly  devoted  to  love. 
AffoUod.  10.^  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  37.— Orut.  de 
ArL  Am.  3,  v.  435.     Vid,  Part  11. 

Erebus,  a  deity  of  heU,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  light  and  the  day.  The  poets  often 
used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwek  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  lived  a  virtuoivslife,  from  whence 
they  passed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  Cic.de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  17.— FJr^.  J^.  4.  v.  96. 

Erecbtheds,  a  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Ce- 
erops  3d,  Metion.  Pandoras,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Crea8a,Orithya,Procris,.and  Othonia,by 
Praxithea.  In  a  war  against  Eleusis  he  sacri- 
ficed Othonia,  called  also  Chthonia.  to  obtain  a 
victory  which  the  oracle  nromised  for  such  a 
sacrifice.  In  that  war  he  kuMBamolpiis,  Nep- 
tune's son,  who  was  the  gmeral  of  the  enemy, 
for  which  he  was  struck  with  ihondar  by  Jupi- 


ter, at  Neptmie^  request  Some  say  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  sea.  After  death  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  at  Athens.  He  reigned 
60  yearn,  and  died  B.  C.  1347.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  6,  v.  877^— Pms. 
3,  c.  ^.--AfoUod,  3,  c  15.— Cic.  pro  StxL  31. 
— 7\iic.  1,  c  48.— iVirf.  D.  3,  c.  16; 

EroInus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of  Cly- 
menus.  He  oUiged  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  becatee  his  father  had 
been  killed  by  a  Theban.  Hercules  atucked 
his  servants,  who  came  lo  raise  the  tribute,  and 
mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed  Er- 
ginns,  who  attempted  to  av^ige  their  death  by 
invading  Boeotia  with  an  army.  Pam.  9,  c.  17. 

EnofifNus,  a  man  made  master  of  the  ship  Ar- 
go  by  the  Argonauts,  after  the  death  of  Tn>his. 

EaiCBTHdMius,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  very  deformed,  and  had  the  tails  of  ser- 
pents instead  of  1^.  Minerva  placed  him  in 
a  basket,  which  she  gave  to  the  dan^ters  of 
Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine 
its  contents.  Vid.Btr$e.  Eriehthon  was  young 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
reigned  60  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1437.  The 
invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them. 
He  was  made  a  constellation  after  death,  under 
the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid  MU.  9,  v.  663.— 
mgin.  fob.  lee.'-ApoUod.  3,  c.  14.— Pm».  4. 

c.  a— Ftrir.  €L  3,  v.  113. U.  A  son  of  Dar- 

danus  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B. 
C,  aftcar  a  long  reign  of  about  75  years.  Apol' 
loi.  3,  c.  10. 

Erioomb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hunc 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  ficUher  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  in- 
toxicated. She  was  made  a  consteUation,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Virgo,  Ovid.  Mst, 
6,  fab.4.— Sto^  11.  7V6.  v.  644.— Fify.  O.  1, 
V.  33.— ilpol.  3,  c.  14.—^^.  fab.  1  and  Si.  Vid, 

Part  II. U.  A  daughter  of  iEgysthus  and 

Clytemnestra,  priestess  of  Diana  in  Attica. 

Erinnts,  I.  the  Qreek  name  of  the  Eumeni- 
des.  The  word  signifies  the  /«ry  of  the  mind, 
tfiti  vevi.  Vid.  Euimeiiides.  Virg.  JBn.  9,  v. 
337. II.  A  surname  of  Ceres. 

Erxpht LE,  asister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Arm, 
who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was  daughter 
ofTalausandLvsimache.  Vid.  Amphiwnms. 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Oreebs.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Disoordia  of 
the  Latins.     Vid.  Diaeordid. 

Erisicthon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops^ 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted 
him  with  continual  hun^r.  He  S9nandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  thef  cravmgs  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metra  had  the 
power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that 
artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who  sold  he^ 
after  which  she  assumed  another  shape  and 
became  again  his  property.  Ovid.  Jlfirt.  nb.  18. 

Eros.     Vid.  Oipido,  and  Part  IL 

Ersb.     Vid,  Berm. 

ErtcIna,  a  surname  of  Venus,  fWnn  moonc 
Bryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.    She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  mider  this  afroeUatum. 
Ovid,  Fatt,  4,  V.  874.— JSfowrf.  L  Oi.  4|  ¥.38. 
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Hcrcotes  accepted  his  challenge  after  many 
had  yielded  to  hia  aupehor  dexterity,  and  Eryx 
was  killed  in  the  combal,  and  bnncd  on  tne 
moontain  which  bears  his  name  in  BieHj.  and 
on  which  he  had  boilt  a  temple  to  Venus. 
Vifg.  JBm,  6,  T.  408. 

£ndcLis,  a  son  of  OBdipoa  and  Jocasta. 
Alter  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
bim  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should 
both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
each  a  year.  Eteocles.  by  right  of  seniority,  first 
aseended  the  throne,  oat  after  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  expired,  be  refused  to  give  up  the 
crown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement  Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  such 
an  open  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrastas,  king 
of  Argos.  He  received  that  king's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a 
strong  army,  headed  by  seren  flunous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  I9 
Bteoclei.  who  on  his  part  dki  not  remain  inac- 
tive. He  chose  seven  brave  chiefe  to  oppose 
the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  He  placed 
himself  acainat  his  brother  Polynices.  and  he 
opposed  Menalippos  to  Tydens,  P<^honiesto 
Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteodus,  Hiperbiusto 
Parthenopeus,  and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraus. 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
the  two  brothers  that  the  war  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat  They  both  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury 
on  either  side ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes 
of  these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical 
one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if,  even  after  death,  sensible  of 
resentment  and  hostile  to  reconciliation.  SUA, 
7%eb.-^AvoUod.  3,  c.  5,  Ac—jEsekyl  8^. 
4mU  TlM.'^Emnfp.  in  PkwiUs.'-^Paius.5,c.9, 
1.9,c.6. 

Ete5clos,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Adrastus  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  disinterested- 
ness and  magnanimity.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
nreus,  the  son  of  Cfreon,  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes.    Bwrip.^ApoUad.  3,  e.  6. 

EvAnica,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphleles,  of 
Arsos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo, 
and  married  Capanean,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her  hus- 
band had  been  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter 
for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  his  ashes 
had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile 
and  perished  in  the  fiames.  Virfir.  JBn.  6,  v.  447. 
Propert,  l,el.  15,  v.fil.SUU.  7V^.  13,  v.  806. 

Evan,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Etwnl 
BftanJ  by  his  nriestesses.  Otfid.  Ma.  4,  v.  15. 
— Fir^.  JBn,  6,  v.  517. 

Evander.     Vtd.  Part  11. 

EvERBB,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  did  not  perish  in  a  battle  against 
Electryon.    ApoOod.  3. 

Evfus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him  in 
ittie  war  of  the  giants  against  Jupiter.  HtnL  % 
Oil.  II,  V.  17. 
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BviFPB,  the  mother  of  the  PierideSy  wbowvie 
changed  mto  magpies.    Ovid,  BM,  5,  t.  308. 

EviPFCS,  a  son  of  Thestlns,  king  of  Plearon, 
killed  by  his  brother  Iphidus  in  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.    ApoUod,  \^  c.-7. 

^uMBDB.    Fi^.  PaitIL 

EuMfiLus,  I,  a  son  of  AdmetiUL  kingof  Phene 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojaii  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  hones  in  the  Qreeian  army. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  in 

honour  of  Patroclus.  Bmer,  JL  2  and  SS. 

II.  A  man  omtemporary  with  Tripiolemiis,  of 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.  /*au. 
7,c.ia     fUPartlL 

EuMENiDBi,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by 
the  ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  which 
Coelus,  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  Accord- 
ing to  others  they  were  daughters  of  the  emnh, 
and  conceived  from  the  blood  isi  Saturn.  8oa»e 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Tern, 
according  to  Sophocles  ;  or,  as  Epimenides 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.  According 
to  the  most  received  opinions  they  were  three 
in  number,  Tisiphone,  llegara,  and  Alecto,  to 
which  some  add  Nemesis.  Plutarch  mentioos 
only  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Necessity.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
mini^rs  of  the  vengeance  01  the  gods,  and 
therefore  appeared  stem  and  inezorabie  ,*  al- 
ways emploved  in  punishing  the  pinilty  upon 
earth  as  well  as  in  tne  infernal  regions.  They 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  eaxih  by  wan, 
pestilence,  and  dissensions,  and  by  the  seem 
stings  of  conscience;  and  in  hell  they  punished 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  ^rue,  Jgriwyrj,  and 
Dtr«,  and  the  appellation  of  Eumenides.  which 
si^ifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  thev  re- 
ceived after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecnte  Ores- 
tes, who  in  gratitude  ofiered  them  sacrifices, 
and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their  divin- 
ity. Their  worship  was  almost  universal,  and 
people  presumed  not  to  mention  their  names 
or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.  They 
were  honoured  witn  sacrifices  and  libatioos, 
and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  whif^h.  when 
entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crime,  suddenly 
rendered  him  furious,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  reason.  In  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  haw- 
thorn, saffiroo.  and  juniper;  and  the  victios 
were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep,  with 
libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  with  a  grim  and  fHghtfal 
aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloodj  earment,  and 
serpents  wreathing  round  their  heads  instead 
of  hair.  Thejr  held  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  whip  ^f  scorpions  in  the  other,  and 
were  always  attended  by  terror,  rage,  paleness, 
and  death.  In  hell  they  were  sealed  around 
Pluro*s  throne,  as  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance.   Mick.  in  Eum.—Soph.  in  (Bdin.  CW. 

EuHOLPOs,  a  Idngof  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  hii 
life,  and  carried  him  into  ^tniopia,  where  be 
was  brought  up  by  Amphitrite,  wdA  afterwards 
by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married.    Am  act  ofTkleDceto 
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Ub  wteNin^law  oUigted  him  to  lesro  Athiopiai 
and  lie  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  sod  Ismanis, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyrips, 
the  king  of  the  cooDtnr.  This  coDnexion  with 
the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitions;  he 
conspired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Geres  oC  Elensis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
high  priesL  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Tegyrios,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He  made 
war  against  Brechtheos,  the  king  of  Athens, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His  descendants 
were  also  invested  with  the  priesthood,  which 
remained  for  aboot  1900  years  in  that  fhmily. 
Vid.  EhumoMiUB.  ApoUod,  2,  c  5,  SK^^JOwgin, 
fob.  T^.'^Diod.  5.— PtfM.  3,  c.  14. 

Erocino.  There  were  among  the  ancients 
three  species  of  Evocations:  1st,  by  magic  to 
call  np  the  dead ;  2d,  to  withdraw,  m  cases  of 
siege,  Ac.,  the  protecting  deity  of  the  place  be- 
sined ;  and  3a,  to  enforce  the  jnresence  and  vi- 
sible appearance  of  any  divimty.  Of  these  the 
first  was  practised  in  the  remotest  period;  with 
the  Hebrews  it  was  amongtbe  thingsprohibited 
by  the  first  lawgiver,  and  with  the  Greeks  the 
early  poet  Orpheus  is  reputed  the  introducer, 
if  not  the  inventor.  In  the  lime  of  Homer  it 
was  permitted  to  perform  them  openly,  and  as  a 
profession.  The  most  iUustnous  instances 
among  the  classic  nations  were,  the  Evocation 
of  Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  in  Thrace,  whence 
the  fable  perhaps  oi  his  descent  into  heU;  the 
Evocation  of  Tiresiasby  Ulysses,  in  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Cimmerians ;  ana  the  less  historical 
conference  of  iEneas  with  the  shade  of  Anchi- 
aes.  In  Jewish  history  the  Evocation  of  Samuel 
may  be  placed  beside  the  most  famous  of  the 
above.  The  following  form  of  invocation  of 
the  second  kind  is  preserved  in  Macrobius : — 
*'  If  there  be  to  Carthage  a  protecting  god  or 
soddess.  I  pray  and  beseech  ye  great  j^kIs,  who 
Eave  taken  into  your  care  this  city,  to  abandon 
these  habitations,  these  temples,  and  these  sa- 
cred places ;  to  forget  them,  to  fill  them  with 
terror,  and  to  withdraw  to  Rome  and  to  our  peo- 
ple. Mav  our  dwellings,  our  temples,  and  our 
sacred  onerings  find  favour  before  you.  Let  it 
appear  that  you  are  my  protectors^  de  proteeiorg 
of  the  Roman  people  and  of  mf  soldiers.  If  you 
00  this,  I  pledge  myself  tofowid  temples  ami  to 
imstU^de  games  in  your  honomr,^*  Of  the  third 
.species  of  evocation,  by  which  the  presence  of 
some  deitv  was  to  be  Drought  from  any  place 
over  which  he  exercised  a  tutelar  guardianship, 
to  another  in  which  his  votary  chanced  to  be,  the 
still  extant  hymns  attributed  to  Orpheus  and 
Homer,  those  of  Callimachus,  the  Carmen  Se- 
cnlare  of  Horace  and  others,  remain  as  a  spe- 
cimen. Bom.  Od, — Virg,  ASti^Maerob,  Sat,-^ 
Hot.  Carm,  3,  1,  mad  naU.  Anihon*s  edUion,-^ 
CaUim, 

EupiLAifus,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of 
Maliadusa.    ApoUod,  3,  c.  15. 

Eopsmns,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to  An- 
tinous.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had 
fled  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thresprotians, 
whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  pur- 
sait  of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of 
TTlysses  he  was  one  of  the  most  importuning 
lovers  of  Penelope.    Bmar,  Od.  16. 


EuPBiiftia,  a  eon  of  X^cptone  and  Uatap^ 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  Galydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swift 
and  lighi  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  with- 
out scarce  wetting  his  feet.  Pindar.  Pyth.  4, 
^ApoUod,  1,  c.  d.—Pmu.  6,  c.  17. 

EupHORBus.    Vid,  Part  II. 

EupmiOflTNA.     Vid,  ChaariUs. 

EurOpa,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Telephassa.  Jupiter  became  enam- 
oured of  her,  and,  assummg  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while 
Eoropa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were  gap 
thertng  flowers  in  the  meadows.  Eoropa  ca« 
ressed  the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  sit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took 
advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with  precipi- 
tate steps  retired  towards  the  shore,  and  crossed 
the  sea  with  Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived 
safe  in  Crete.  She  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this 
distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she  married 
Asterlus,  king  of  Crete.  This  monarch  seeine 
himself  without  children  by  Europe,  adopted 
the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupiter,  ana  aJk 
ways  esteemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthus as  his  own  children.  Some  suppose 
that  Europa  lived  about  1&53  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Ovid,  Met.  3,  fab.  Vi^Mosch, 
Myl.-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  1.   Vid  Part  I. 

EcBOTAS,  a  son  of  Lelex,  father  to  Sparta, 
who  married  LaoedsBmon.  He  wa.s  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  which  fiows  near  Sparta.  ApoUod,  3,  c 
ie.—Paus.  3,  c.  1.     FufPartl. 

EuRTALUs.     Vid.  Nimu,  Part  II. 

EoRTnAOBs.  a  Spartan,  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisiom  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
ofiered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking:  the  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Berodot.  8,  c.  3,  74,  Ac.— 
Phd.va  Them.—C,  Nev.  in  Them, 

EoKTCLfiA,  a  beautiAil  daughter  of  Ofs  of 
Ithaca.    Laertes  bought  her  isa  30  oxen,  and 

fave  her  bis  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
er  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  19. 

EuRTncB.     Vid.  Orpheus,  and  Part  II. 

EuRT l5ghus,  one  of  the  companions  of  tJlys- 
ses,  the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocks  sa- 
cied  to  Apollo,  for  which  sacrilegious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.  Homer.  Od.  10^  v.  305, 1. 12, 
V.  195.— Owrf.  Met.  14.  v.  287. 

EuRTNdicns,  one  of  the  deities  of  heU.  Pans. 
10,  c.  28. 

jBuRTvmos,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae^ 
son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe,  the  daughter  of 
Pelops.  Juno  hastened  his  Dirth  by  two  months^ 
that  he  might  come  into  the  world  before  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  AJcmena,  a^  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  doomed,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub- 
serviem  to  the  will  of  the  other.  Vid.  AlcmerM. 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  bjr  Eu- 
rysdieus,  who  was  jeajous  of  the  fame  of  Hercu- 
les; and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
common enterprises,  well  known  by  the  name 
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ofHietwtlTS  labottn  of  Heredles.  Tkcsnc- 
mm  of  Hercules  in  sehieviiig  those  perilous  !»• 
Ikmub  almrmed  Bumiheiis  in  a  grearer  degree, 
and  he  funished  himself  with  a  brazen  yesseli 
where  be  might  secaie  himself  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.  Alter  the  death  of  Hercales, 
Eorysthens  renewed  his  cruelties  against  his 
children,  and  made  war  against  Cejrx,  king  of 
Trachinia,  because  he  had  given  them  support 
and  treated  them  with  hospiulity.  Be  was 
killed  in  theproseeution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus, 
the  son  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules,  who,  mind* 
fbl  of  the  cruelties  which  her  son  had  suffered, 
insulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  with  the  most 
inreterate  ftury.  Buiystheuswas  succeeded  on 
the  throne  or  Argos  by  Atreus,  his  nephew. 
Hkgm.  fab.  30  and  ^^ApMad,  9,  c.  4,  Ac— 
Pmw.  1,  c.  33,  L  3,  c  e^Ovid.  MU.  9,  fab.  6. 
^Fif^.  JSi».8,  V.  299. 

EoafrmoN,  and  EoRmoir,  a  centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Lapithe  and  Centaurs  at 
tiie  nuptials  of  Pyrithous.  Ovid.  MO.  12.^ 
Ptm.  5,  c.  10.— ^suhL  The0g. 

Edrttu,  (utos,)  a  patronymic  of  lole,  daugh- 
ter of  Eurytus.    Omd.  MA,  9.  fab.  U. 

EoaYToa,  a  king  of  (Echalia,  £uher  to  lole. 
He  offered  his  daughter  to  him  who  shot  a  bow 
better  than  himself  Hercules  conquered  him, 
and  put  him  to  death  because  he  reftised  him 
his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  victory.  AaoU 
M.  3,  c.  4  and  7. 

EuTBRPB,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to  Ju* 
piter  and  Mnemoflryne.  She  presided  over  mu* 
sic,  and  was  look^  up)n  as  the  inrentress  of 
Che  flute  and  of  all  wud  instruments.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  hold- 
ing a  flute  in  her  hand.  Some  mythologists 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  traiedjr,  more 
eommonly  suppoBcd  to  be  the  production  of 
Melpomene.    Ftd  Mium, 

P. 

Fama,  (famty)  was  wofBbipped  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally 
represented  blowing  a  trumpet,  &c. 

Fauna,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  daughter 
of  Picus,  and  originally  called  Muriea.  Her 
marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name 
of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  ftiturity  that  of 
P\iiua  and  FYUidiea.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
saw  a  man  alter  her  marf  iage  with  Faunus,  and 
that  her  uncommon  rhastitv  occasioned  her  be- 
ing ranked  among  the  gods  after  death.  Ske 
is  the  same,  according  to  some,  as  Bona  Mater. 
Some  mythologists  accuse  her  of  drunkenness, 
and  say  that  she  expired  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  for  an  immoderate  use  of  wine,  Virg. 
JSn.  7,  v.  47,  Ac.-— Varra.— Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

Facmt,  certain  rural  deities,  inhabiting,  for 
the  most  part,  the  fields,  and  having  the  human 
fiffure,  but  with  pointed  ears  and  with  the  tail 
of  a  goat.  They  formed  always  a  part  of  the 
tram  of  Bacchus,  together  with  the  Sylvani  and 
Satyrs.  Vise.  Mas.  Pie.  Gem.  The  peasants 
affered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  so- 
lemnity. Virg.  G.  1,  V.  10.— Opui.  JMW.  6, 
▼.  393. 

Faunus,  a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
Teigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C/  His 
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tradition  that  he  waa  son  of  Mars.  Ha  imaad 
a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan.  eaUed,  by 
the  Latins,  Lopereus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  he  exercised  hoepilality  towards  i 
gers  with  a  liberal  hand.  His  great  popofc 
and  his  fondness  for  agriculuire,  made  his  f 
jects  revere  him  as  one  of  their  ooontiy  dei 
after  death.  He  was  represented  with  all  the 
equipage  of  the  satyrs,  and  was  cofisnked  lo 

Sive  oracles.  Dianfs,  1,  c.  7.-*  Virg.  .^m.  7,  v. 
7, 1.  8,  v.  314,  L  10,  V.  66.— J^a<.  1,  od.  IX 

Faustulds.    Vid.  Part  IL 

FEBRtua,  a  god  at  Aome,  who  presided  over 
purifications,  sometinies  considered  to  be  tbe  ^ 
ther  of  Pluto,  but  by  most  mytholQgiate  ifaoi^ 
to  be  Pluto  himaelT. 

FsafeTBTOs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
he  received  the  dedication  of  the  ^^ppjigsjiiaia. 
Romulus,  who  first  consecrated  to  him  these 
Sbtdta^  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  FereiriaL 
which  was  enlarged  by  Ancus  Martins,  and 
restored,  at  the  request  of  Attieus,  by  Augaatok 
lAv.  1,  Kk-^PhL  t»  Am.— a  N€p.  t»  AiL— 
Prjperi.  4,  9, 

FiaoNu,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  Italy.  She 
presided  over  woods  and  (proves,  ind  ha  tem- 
jge  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  the  Sahines. 
There  the  manumitted  shives  received  the  lea* 
timonials  of  their  enfranchisemenL  Sane  have 
supposed  her  to  be  Juno,  and  others  call  hcrihe 
mother  of  Herilus,  who  was  slain  by  Evander. 
The  name  is  derived  a  ferendOf  because  she 

Sive  assistance  to  her  votaries,  or  perfaa|B  from 
e  town  Feronia,  near  mount  Soracte,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  It  was  usual  to  make  a  yeaity 
sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash  the  face  and  hana 
in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  fountain  which  flow- 
ed near  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
were  fllled  with  the  spirit  of  this  goddess  eonld 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  vithoot 
receiving  any  iignry  ftmn  tbe  flames.  TTie 
goddess  had  a  temple  and  a  grove  about  thiee 
miles  from  Anxur,  and  also  another  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Capena.  Liv.  33,  c  96.— Virg.  .^m,  7, 
V.  697  and  900.—Varro.  deL.L.4,tL  10.— JU. 
13.— fiVnift.  b.—Herai.  1.  Sat,  5^  v.  84. 

FmBB,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and  hon- 
esty, worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Nnaia  was 
the  first  who  paid  ner  divine  hononiSL 

FtKDs  Dius,  a  diviniQrby  whom  the  Roanns 
generally  swore.  He  was  also  called  Sancos  or 
iSanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was  solemalv 
addressed  in  prayers  the  6th  of  June,  which 
was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service.  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  Oe.  F^asL  6v 
V.  313.  —Var.  deL.L.4,c  lO.-^Diati,  BaL  9 
and  9. 

FlAsa,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  saidens 
among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the  Chloris  of 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was  oriinn- 
ally  a  common  courtesan,  who  left  to  the  Bo- 
mans  the  immense  riches  which  she  bad  ac- 
quired by  prostitution  ntiid  lascivkmaiess,  ia 
remembrance  of  which  a  yearly  festival  was 
instituted  m  her  honour.  She  was  worshipped 
even  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,and  likewise  among  thePboeeaas, 
who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  exiateaee 
of  the  capital  of  Raly.  Tatiaa  was  the  first  who 
raised  her  a  temple  in  the  dty  of  Rome.  It  is 
said  tliat  she  mapried  ^Sephyvn^  and  tfatf  die 
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received  ftoin  bim  the  privileges  of  presiding 
brer  dowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  yoath. 
Vid.  Fhralut,  Siie  was  represented  as  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  band  the  horn 
of  plenty.  Ovid.  FVuLbfY.  195,  &c.— Farr« 
4UJLR,  l^LaaUiml.  1,  c.  90. 

F6RNAX,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
07er  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
FormmeaLiOy  were  first  instituted  by  Nama. 
OviA /W.  3,  V.  535. 

FostOna,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  of  OceanuS)  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  oDe  of  the  Pares,  according  to  Piodar. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
hand  were  derived  riches  and  poverty,  pleasures 
and  misfortunes^  blessings  and  pains.  She  was 
worshipped  in  different  parts  or  Greece,  and  in 
Achaia;  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  pleoty  in 
one  haod,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet. 
In  Boeotia  she  had  a  statue  which  represented 
her  as  holdinjBf  Plutus,  the  god  nf  riches,  in  her 
arms,  to  intimate  that  fortune  is  the  source 
whence  wealth  and  honours  flow.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  particular  attention  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortune,  and  had  no  less  than  e^^ht  temples 
erected  to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus 
Hostilins  was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple, 
and  from  that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known 
when  her  worship  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Romans.  Her  most  fsmous  temples  in  Italy 
was  at  Antium,  in  Latium,  where  presents  and 
offerings  were  regularly  sent  from  eveiy  part  of 
the  country.  Fortune  has  been  called  Phere- 
polis,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea,  from  the 
temple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  ourpof .  She 
was  called  Prenestine  al  Pra^neste,  in  Italy, 
where  she  had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was 
worshipped  among  the  Romans  under  difierent 
names,  sneh  as  Female  fortune,  Virile  fortime. 
Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  Ac.  Qn 
the  Ist.of  April,  which  was  consecrated  to  Ve- 
nus among  the  Romans,  the  Italian  widows  and 
marriageable  virgins  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Virile  fortune,  and,  after  burning  incense  and 
stripping  themselves  of  their  garments,  they  en- 
treated ue  goddess  to  hide  fiom  the  tyes  of  their 
husbands  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddess  of  fortune  is  lepre^ 
seated  oin  ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  of 
plenty,  and  sometimes  two,  in  her  hands.  She 
IS  hlmdfolded,  and  generally  holds  a  wheel  m 
her  hand  as  an  eniblem  of  her  inconstancy 
Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
upon  the  prow  or  a  ship,  and  holds  a  jrudder 
in  her  hand.  Dum^8»  BiU,  4.— Op«2.  FYut,  6, 
V.  569.  Pha,  de  fort,  Rom,  and  in  Car.—CU. 
de  Dw.  %-^ldv,  lO.—Ai^vstin.  de  Civ.  D.  4.— 
Phr.  1.— FoZ.  Max.  1,  c.  b.—Luean.  9,  Ac 

FaAUs,  a  d^vinihr  worshipped  among  the  Ro- 
mans, daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She  pre- 
sided over  treachery,  Ac. 

FuLooBA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
totaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.    Aug.  deCw.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

F0RfJi,  the  three  danirhters  of  Noz  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  according 
to  some.     Vid  Bumenides. 

FoalNA,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as 
the  Furies.  Her  festivals  were  called  Fnrina- 
lia.  Cu:.deNai.3.e.S.^Varro,d€L.L,b,c.9. 
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Galantbis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena. 
When  Jtmo  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Her- 
cules, and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  <tf 
Sthenelns,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alcmena, 
and,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  near  the 
door  and  uttered  some  magical  words,  which 
served  to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena.  Alc^ 
mena  had  already  passed  some  days  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  when  GalanthiB  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  joy.  informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mis- 
tress had  just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant 
Alcmena  was  safely  aelivered.  The  laugh 
which  Ghilanthis  raised  upon  this  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized 
Gklanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
ground ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist,  she 
was  changed  into  a  weazeL  The  Boeotlana 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Alc- 
mena.   JBlian.  H.  Anim.  2.^0o.  Met.  9,  fab.  6. 

Galat£a,  and  Galathjba,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Kerens  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicilj[,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Galatna.  Galatsa  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not  re- 
store him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun- 
tain. Ov.  Met.  13.  V.  789.—  Virg,  jEn.  9,  v.  103. 

Gameua,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Chmuius  was 
of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding  over 
mama^.    Vid.  Part  XL 

Gamtm£de,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a  temnle  at  Philus,  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Pam.  3,  c.  13. 

GANTMtois,  a  beautifhl  vouth  of  Phrygia, 
sou  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  tXus  and  Assaracus. 
According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of  Dardanus. 
He  was  mken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he 
was  hunting,  or  rather  tending  his  fathers 
flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  became  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods  in  the  place  of  Hebe.  Some 
say  that  he  was  carried  away  by  an  eagle.  He 
is  generally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
flymg  eagle  in  the  air.  Pmu.  5,  c.  ^.—Hih> 
mer.  It.  90,  v.  231.— Hr^.  JBn.  5,  v.  258.— 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  V.  156.— flora*.  4,  od.  4.  The 
fable  of  the  rape  of  Ganymedes  has  given  oc- 
casion fo  much  remark  in  its  interpretation,  but 
it  seems  that  we  may  easily  interpret  it,  as  ho 
many  other  acts  of  violence  committed  in  those 
ages,  when  piracy  was  no  dishonest  occupation, 
have  beoi  interpreted,  and  Ganymedea  may 
have  been  but  toe  captive  of  some  powerful 
prince,  or  pirate,  most  probably  Tantalus,  king 
of  Lydia.  At  all  events,  it  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary,ascertain  learned  writers  of  the  present  day 
have  done,  to  assure  the  reader  that  Jupiter  did 
not  carry  off  the  young  Trojan,  and  that  Gany- 
mede's pouring  out  wine  to  the  gods  is  a  fable. 

GarXmas,  a  king  of  Libya,  whose  daughter 
was  mo^er  of  Ammon  by  jtipiter. 
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GnJlirom,  a  king  of  Aij^os,  who  racceedcd  his 
Ikther .  and  was  dq>ri7ed  of  his  kincdont  by  Da- 
nans  the  EgjrpCiao.  Pirns.  9,  c.  16.  fid.  J^mom. 

Oewni,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  represents 
Castor  and  Polinz,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 

Gbnivs.     Vid,  Damon. 

GiRYON,  and  QEardNEs,  a  celebrated  non- 
ater,  born  from  the  onion  of  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
lirhoe.  and  reprexhted  by  the  poeis  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  mmerons  fkicks, 
which  were  guarded  bv  a  two-headed  dog, 
called  Orthos,  and  bjr  EnrythioB.  Hercnles. 
by  order  of  Eorystheos,  went  to  Gades,  and 
destroyed  Geryon.  Oitbos,  and  Ennrthion,  and 
carried  away  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Tiryn- 
thns.  BuM.  TUog.  187.— Kity.  JBSn.  7,  v. 
eei,  1.  8,  V.  909.— i<£  1,  V.  9m.—ApMod.  i— 
iMcrti.  5,  V.  98. 

GioANTBi,  the  sons  of  Ccslns  and  Terra, 
who.  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  i^om  the 
blood  of  the  wonnd  which  Ccelns  received  from 
his  son  8atam;  whilst  Hyginns  calls  them 
sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with 
stroigth  prc^rtioned  to  their  gigantic  size. 
Some  of  them,  as  Cottos,  Briareus,  and  Gyges, 
had  60  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents  in- 
stead oi  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect, 
their  hair  fanng  loose  about  their  shovlders,  and 
their  beard  was  snflered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  ndghbourhooawas  the  place  of 
their  residence.  Tne  deleat  of  the  Titans,  with 
whom  they  are  often  ignorantlv  confounded, 
and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  related,  incensea 
them  against  Jupit^,  and  they  all  conspired  to 
dethrone  him.  The  god  was  alarmed,  and 
called  all  the  deities  to  ass»t  him  aeainst  a  pow- 
erftd  enemy,  who  made  use  of  rodn,  oak»,  and 
burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and  who  had 
already  heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to 
scale  with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven. 
At  the  sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the 
fTods  fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  into 
Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  differ- 
ent animals  to  screen  themselves  from  their 
pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that 
they  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a 
mortal  to  his  assistance;  and,  bvthe  advice  of 
Pallas,  be  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  bis  cause. 
With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants 
were  soon  put  to  flighr  and  defeated.  Some 
were  crushed  to  pieces  imder  mountains  or 
buried  in  thesea ;  and  others  were  flay^  alive, 
or  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Vid.  Bneeladus, 
AloidejL  Fnrfhifrian^  lypkon,.  Otw^  TXtanes^ 
Ac.  The  existence  of  giants  has  been  sup)x>n- 
ed  by  all  the  writen!  of  antiquity,  and  received 
as  an  undeniable  truth.  Homer  tells  us,  that 
Tityus,  When  extended  on  the  ground,  coveted 
nine  acres;  and  that  Polyphemus  eat  two  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  l«ming  on  a  staff 
which  might  have  served  fbr  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  Tumus  in  Italy,  attacked  their  enemies  by 
throwing  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  would  be  unable  to  move.  Plu- 
tarch also  mentions,  in  support  of  their  gigantic 
stature,  that  Sertorins  opened  the  grave  of  An- 
tsras  in  Africa,  and  found  a  skeleton  which 
measoredaix  cubhs  in  length.  AptUod.  1,  c  8. 
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physical  phenoinena,  or  to  aome  of  the  early 
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mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Oairia  aad  Isis  are 
supposed  to  have  concealed,  in  the  a^veDture^ 
of  tliose  deities,  the  laws  and  relaticBS  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  inflmace  on  the 
fertilizing  inimdations  of  the  Nile. 

QlaucOpis,  a  suname  of  Minerva,  ttom  the 
blneoess  of  her  eyes.    Aaiff .— AesiMf. 

GLincua,  I.  a  son  of  Hwp^oehas,  ihc  son  of 
BellerophoD.  He  assisted  Priam  in  die  Trquui 
war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exehaage  his 
golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedca  for  an  mm 
one,  whence  came  the  pfor erb  of  Gkmei  H  Di^- 
^medei  vermnUaiia,  to  enress  a  foolish  purehaK. 
He  benaved  with  much  courage  and  ws  killed 
by  Ajax.    Virg.  Min.  (L  v.  483.— Adftuil.  9,  cpi 

96.— Hmmt.  a  6.^ ^IL  A  fisherman  of  An- 

thedon,  in  Boeotia,  son  of  Neptrme  aad  Nats, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Polybius,  Uie  aoa  af 
Mereurv.  As  he  was  fishiagrhe  observed  tWt 
all  the  ushes  which  he  laid  on  the  graaa  receiv- 
ed fresh  vigour  as  they  touched  the  ffromd,  aad 
immediat^  escaped  Cram  him  by  leapiag  iaia 
the  sea.    He  attributed  the  eanae  of  it  to  the 

Srass,  and,  by  lasting  it,  he  fovad  himsetf  aad- 
enly  moved  with  a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea. 
Upon  this  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was 
madea  sea  deity  by  Ooeanusaad  Tetlias,at  the 
roquet  of  the  gods.  After  this  transfonaatitia 
he  became  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  ScTDa, 
whoee  ingratitude  was  sevenriy  pnnished  by 
Circe,  fid.  Stfytta.  Ovid.  MtL  1S»  v.  M6^ 
&c.— fl^Fm.  fab.  199.— AOm.  7.— A^^Om.  L 
•^Diod.  4.— AfiiW.  *  Jtop.  Dd^Pmu,  9,  c 

23. III.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Conath, 

by  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  bocm  at  Foi- 
nia,  a  village  of  Boeotia.  Hia  mares  lore  his 
bodj  to  pieces  as  he  returned  fitwa  the  games 
which  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  Jfrm. 
fab.  960— Fir^.  O  3,  V.  dS7.—AMlM.  land 

3. ty.  A  son  of  Mitaoa  the  9d,  and  F»- 

phae,  who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  hoaev. 
Minos  confined  the  aoothsayer  Polyidns  with 
the  dekd  body,  and  told  hun  that  be  never 
would  restore  him  his  libertyif  hedid  not  restore 
it  to  life.  Polyidns  was  struck  with  the  kmg^ 
severity,  but  while  he  stood  in  astomdinient,  a 
serpent  suddenly  came  towards  the  body  and 
touched  it.  Polyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or- signs  of  life,  dmsnpeared, 
and  soon  after  returned  with  a  certam  aerb  in 
hijj  mouth.  This  herb  he  laid  oa  die  body  of 
the  dead  serpent,  who  was  immedialelj  resUired 
to  lif^  Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  eoasider- 
ed  what  passed,  seized  the  heih,  and  with  it 
rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prinee,  who  was 
instantly  raised  to  life.  Minos  received  Glao- 
cus  witn  gratitude,  but  he  reiiaaed  to  restore 
Polyidus  to  liberty  befbre  he  taught  his  aoa  the 
art  of  divination  and  prophecy.  He  eonaeBted 
with  great  reluctance,  aad  when  he  was  at  hnt 
permitted  to  return  to  Argotis,  his  nattvn 
try,  he  desired  his  pupfl  to  spit  in  Ids  i 
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QkMdis  etBMUlad,  «od  ftom  that  momeiit  he 
forgot  all  the  knowled^  of  divination  andheal- 
iog  which  he  had  received  ttom  the  instruction 
of  Polyidas.  Hvginns  ascribes  the  recovery  of 
Oiaucus  to  iEscnlapius.    A^Uod.  2,  c  3.— 

Bfgin.  13&  and  251,  Ac V.  A  son  of 

Epyins,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  about  10  centuries  before  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter among  the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon,  the  son  of  iBsco- 
lapius.    Pmu.  4,0.3.    Fi^,  Part  L 

Qnoisu,  and  GvoffLL,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  beoause  she  lived,  or  was  born  at 
OnoBsuL  The  crown  which  she  received  from 
Bacehua,  and  which  was  made  a  constellation, 
IS  called  Qn9tM  SUUa,    Vir^,  G.  1.  v.  22S. 

Gominai,  nymphs  in  the  neighbonrnood  of 
the  river  Cytherus.    S^rai,  8.  ^  ,  . 

aoRumk     Vid,  Part  IL 

a  jaoo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  cancied 
Perseus,  after  he  had  oootoered  Medusa.  Vi4. 
PartIL 

GoaaoMBs,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
«f  Phorcys  and  CetOL  whose  names  were  Stbe- 
no,  Enryale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal  except 
Medusa.  According  to  the  mythologists,  their 
hatfs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands 
were  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
their  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stones  all 
those  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Medusa 
alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according  to 
Ovid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  resentment 
•f  Minervm,  in  whose  temple  Medusa  had  gra- 
tified the  passion  of  Neptune,  who  was  enam- 
oured of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks, 
which  the  goddess  changed  into  serpents.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Qorgons,  was  armed 
with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by  Mercury, 
and  provided  with  a  looking-glass  by  Minerva, 
besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  nelmet  of  Pluto, 
which  rendered  all  objects  clearly  visible  and 
open  to  the  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  it 
remained  totally  invisible,  with  weapons  like 
these  Perseus  obtained  an  easy  victory;  and 
after  his  conquest  returned  his  arms  to  the  dif- 
ferent, deities  whose  favours  and  assistance  he 
had  so  recently  experienced.  The  head  of  Me- 
dusa remained  in  his  hands;  and  after  he  had 
finished  all  his  laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it 
to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  on  her  aegis,  with 
which  she  turned  into  stones  aU  such  as  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Gorgfons,  Pertheus  took  his  flight 
in  the  air  towards  iEthiopia;  and  that  the 
drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground  tram 
Medusa^s  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
which  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  de- 
serts of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also  arose 
from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chiysaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards  the  west, 
according  to  Hesiod.  JBschylus  makes  them 
mbabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scytbia ;  and  Ovid, 
as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports  that  they 
lived  in  the  inland  parts  <^  Libya,  near  the  lake 
of  Triton  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Diodorus  and  ofliers  explain  the  ftble  of  the 
Qorgoot,  by  sappaai&g  that  they  were  a  warlike 


race  of  women  near  the  Af»««w^  whom  Per- 
seus, with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  de- 
stroyed. Hesiod.  T%eog.  ^  Scut-^ApfdliH.i. 
^ApoUod.  3,  c.  1  and  4,  &c.— flmcr.  iZ.  5  and 
11.— Vw.  -<©».  6,  &c.—Diod.  1  and  4.— Paw. 
2,  c  20,  ic.— JBicAyZ.  Prom.  AU.  4.— Pinrfar. 
PyA,  7  and  12.  Oiymp,  Z.-^Ovid,  Met,  4^  v. 
618,  &c.— PoZc^Aot.  de  Pkorcvn, 

GoRooNu,  a  sarnaihe  of  Pallas,  because  Per- 
seus, armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

GoaadPHONX,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres,  king  of  Me»- 
senia,  bv  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucip- 
pus.  After  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married 
tEbalus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and 
Tyndanis.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  mytholo- 
gists mention  as  having  had  a  second  husband* 
Pants.  4,  c.  'i.—ApoUod,  1, 2  and  3. 

GuADcvus,  a  surname  of  Mars  amon^  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  K^aiawtw.  branduHng 
a  ipear.  Though  he  had  a  temple  without  tlm 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  estab- 
lished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and  savage 
Tbracians  and  Getae,  over  whom  he  particu- 
larly presided.  Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  3&.— Boswr. 
iZ.-Iit>.  l,c.20, 1.2,c.45. 

Gratue.    Vid»  Chariies, 

Gyqes,  or  Gtb^,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Tern, 
represented  as  having  50  heads  and  a'  hundred 
hands.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tar- 
tarus. Vid,  Part  11.  Ovid,  TYist.  4,  el.  Vv.  la 

GTNficonKBNAS,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  pf  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  rebg&e«s  cere- 
mony.   Pmu,  8^  c  48. 


Hams,  or  Adbs^  a  name  given  to  Pluto;  also 
to  the  internal  renons. 

Hjbuok,  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  he  kiHed  himself  on  her  tomb  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  fii- 
tfaer's  orders.    PropeH,  2,  el.  8,  v.  21. 

Haubbcs.  and  UALftsos,  a  son  of  Ajmm^oi^ 
non  hf  Bnseis  or  Clytemnestra.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Massicns  in  Campania,  where 
he  built  Falisei,and  afterwards  assisted  Tumus 
against  Aneas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg^ 
.«».  7i  V.  724, 1. 10,  V.  352, 

HlLraaHOTTOs,  a  son  of  Nenhme  and  Euryie, 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  be- 
cause she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence 
oflfended  Mars,  and  be  killed  the  ravisher.  Nep- 
tune cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribuoii 
of  justice  tp  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  whkk 
has  been  called  from  thence  Areopagus,  («^, 
h§a/n,  and  my^,  viOMV,)  and  the  murderer  wua 
acquitted.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  14.— Pmu.  1,  c  21. 

HamadrtadesI  This  word  is  derived  froai 
m^asimtd,  and  6fm  qmrcuM,  Virg,  Bd,  M.-* 
Otnd,  Ma.  1,  V.  647.     Vid,  DfftidM. 

Hamuoh,  or  AmoN,  a  surname  of  Jiq^ter 
in  Libya.  R  is  idnled  that  Baoehns,  Miig  as 
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the  point  of  dying  with  thinL  vhen  tnyening 
the  Libyan  deserts,  invoked  the  aid  of  Jupiter. 
Thereupon  a  ram  appeared,  and,  stampingoot 
the  ground,  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand.  This 
ram  be  acknowledged  to  be  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore built  a  temple  to  him,  giring  him  the  appel- 
lation of  AmmoD,  or  the  Sandy.  This  temple 
was  situated  in  the  Oasis  of  Sivuk,  Alexander 
the  Great,  upon  visiting  it,  was  declared  by  the 
priests  a  son  of  the  deAy.    Vid.  Part  L  JuuHn. 

HarcIlo,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs,  Ac  He  touched  the  most 
venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  without  receiv- 
ingthe smallest injary.    SU.  1, v. 406. 

Harm5nu,  or  HnifNonA,  (Vid,  Bmniffii^,) 
a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  marrial 
Cadmus,  b  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made  her  a  present 
of  a  vestment  died  in  all  sorts  of  crimen,  which 
in  some  measure  inspired  all  the  children  of 
Cad  mas  with  wickedness  and  impiety.  Paus. 
9,  c.  16,  Ac. 

HARMdNiDEs,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Minerva. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  cairried  away 
Helen.    Himer.  II.  ft. 

Harpalion,  a  son  of  Pylsemeaes  king  <^ 
Paphlagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  fiS>- 
mer.  U.  13,  v.  643. 

Harpaltce,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  &ther  fed  her  with  the 
milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  early 
to  sustain  the  fatigues  or  hunting.  When  her 
father's  kingdom  was  invaded  bvNeoptolemus. 
the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repellea  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The  death  of 
her  father,  which  happened  soon  after  in  «  sedi- 
tion, rendered  her  uitfconsolate ;  she  fled  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  forests 
upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fhiU^,  till  her  sreat  swift- 
ness was  overcome  by  itmcepting  her  with  a 
net  After  death  the  peopre^f  the  country  dis- 
puted their  respective  rights  to  the  possessions 
which  she  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  a]:^ased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
to  her  tomb.    Virg,  JB%,  1,  v.  ^l.—E^gin. 


Ihb.  163  and  968. — ^11.  A  mistress  c^  Iphiclus, 
son  of  Thestius.  She  died  through  despair  on 
seeing  herself  despised  by  her  lover.  This 
mourn  All  story  was  composed  in  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  called  Harpalyce.  AHun,  14. 

HARPdcRATBs,  a  divinitjT  supposed  to  be  the 
same  a^  Orus,  the  sen  of  Isis,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  is  represented  as  holding  one  of  his 
fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence  he  is 
called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates  that  the 
mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophv  ouffht 
never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people.  The  Ro- 
mans  placed  his  statues  at  the  entrance  of  their 
4emples.    CaMl.n^.^VarTo.d€L.L.A,c\Q. 

HARpf  LJB,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  face"* 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  had 
their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocvpete, 
and  Celeno,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra. 
Thev  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables 
of  Phineus,  whence  they  were  driven  to  the 
islands  called  Scrophades  by  Zethes  and  Calais. 
They  emitted  an  rofectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
whatever  they  touched  bjr  their  filth  and  ezcre- 


menlB.  They  jptuadeitd  ^ 
age  towards  Italy,  and  predicted  nniiy  of  i 
calamities  which  attended  hioL   Virg,S^ 
V.  813,  L  6^  V.  9».— fifiiiMl.  TU^.  9fik 


Hrbb,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Jimou  As 
she  was  fkir,  and  always  in  the  bloom  of  yooUi, 
she  was  called  the  soddess  of  yooth,  and  made 
by  her  mother  cup-oearer  to  all  the  gods.  She 
was  dismissed  from  her  ofllee  bv  Jupiter,  and 
(Hnymedes,  his  favourite,  succeeded  her  asci^ 
bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to 
prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  hamcea  her  peaeocks 
whenever  requisite  When  Herciucs  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  recqiiciled 
to  Juno  by  marrying  her  dauf^hter  Hebe,  by 
whom  he  bad  two  sons,  Alezians  and  Anicetns. 
As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  resUning  gods  and 
men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  she,  at  the  inettmce 
of  her  husband,  performed  that  kind  oficse  to 
lolas  his  friend.  Hebe  was  worshinpad  at  Si- 
cyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia.  ana  at  Rome 
under  the  name  of  JkwnteJw  She  is  represeni- 
ed  as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment  Pmul  1,  c 
19,  1. 9,  c.  IS^Ovtd.  JUk  9,  V.  400.  #U.  9^ 
V.  76.— itjwOMf.  1,  c  3, 1.  a.  e.  7. 

Hscln,  a  danghter  of  Persea  and  Asleriaa, 
the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name 
of  Dwa  triformis,  iergemUia^  iriotpt.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  enchant- 
ments, and  was  geoerallv  represented  like  a 
woman  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  doe, 
or  a  boar;  and  sometimes  she  lumeaicd  wiS 
three  dififerent  bodies,  and  three  diflerent  fhoe^ 
only  with  one  neck.  Docs,  lamba^  and  hooey, 
were  generally  offered  to  ner,  cmcially  in  hi^ 
ways  and  cross  roads,  whence  she  <ibcained  die 
name  of  TYwia.  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and  hell;  and  to  her 
kings  and  nations  supposed  themaelvea  indebt- 
ed for  Iheir  prosperity.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  ▼.  91.— 
Baiod.  Tkeog.SonU.  3,  od.  SS^-P^mu.  8,  c 
82.— r»r^JBa.4,v.511. 

HacToa.     VU.  Part  IL 

HacdBA.     Vid.  Part  II. 

H£lbka.     Fid.  Part  II. 

HiONua.    Fid.  Part  II. 

Haulnas,  the  danghters  of  the  Son  and 
Cljrmene.  They  were  three  in  nuniber,  Ijjn- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  and  Lampethusa;  or  seven, 
according  to  oygin:  Merppe,  Helie,  .£gle, 
Lampetia,   PhoBoe,  JEtheriai,  and    Dioxippe. 


Lampetia, 

They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  i 
brother  Phaeton,  (  VU,  Photon,)  that  they  were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.    Onid,  Md.  8,  V.  840.— fi^gwk  fak  164 

HauoioN.    Fid.  Part  II. 

HiucB,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  geneFally 
called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Helice,  of  which  CaUsao, 
who  was  changed  into  the  Great  Bear,  was  aa 
inhabitant    iMcan.  2,  v.  837. 

Hf:ucONiADfis,  a  name  given  to  the  Muws, 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  ELelicon,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

Hbllb.     Vid.  ArgpnAiUa. 

Hbllen,  son  of  DeucaUon  and  Prrrha, 
reigned  in  Phthiolis  about  1495  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hel- 
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eiiktis  to  his  subjects;  He  bad,  by  bis  wife 
OrseiSi  three  sons ;  JEoUxa,  Doitn,  and  Xmbvs, 
who  grave  their  names  to  the  three  different  na- 
tions, Imown  Under  the  name  of  JBolians,  IX)ri- 
ans,  and  lonians. '  These  last  derive  their  name 
from  Ion,  son  of  Xathus,  and  from  the  difler- 
ence,  either  of  expression  or  pronunciation,  in 
their  respective  langaages,  arose  the  different 
dialects  well  knowli  in  the  Greek  langnage. 
Paus.  3,  c.  90, 1.  7,  c.  h—Diod,  6. 

HsMATmoN,  a  son  of  Aorora  and  Cephalos, 
or  Tithonns.    Apallod.  3. 

Hkmttbba,  a  oang^hter  of  Cvcnns  and  Pro- 
clea.  She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Te- 
nes,  that  she  refused  to  abandon  him  when  his 
father  Cycnns  exposed  him  on  the  sea.  They 
were  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedo&  where 
Hemithea  long  enjoyed  tranqoilllty,  till  Achil- 
les, captivated  by  her  charms,  offered  heryio- 
lence.  She  was  rescued  ihnn  his  embrace  by 
her  brother  Tenes,  who  was  instantly  slaughter- 
ed by  the  offended  hero.    Hemithea  could  not 

had  not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  al- 
ter she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assistance  of 
thegods.  Vid,  Tines.  Paus.  10, c  14.~/7kM{. 4. 

HieaA,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 

HsRCQUs,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter.  Ovid, 
lb,  2a6.^Lucau,  9,  v.  979. 

Hercules,  a  celebrated  hero,who,  after  death, 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  the  ancients  there  were 
mtLoy  persons  of  the  same  name.  Diodorns 
mentions  three,  Cicero  six,  and  some  authors 
extend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  these  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
ffenerally  called  the  Theban,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  him,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
the  actions  of  the  others  nave  been  attributed. 
Hercules  was  brought  up  at  Tirynthus ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes,  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  eighth  month,  the  jealousy 
of  Juno,  mtent  upon  his  destruction,  sent  two 
snakes  to  devour  nim.  The  child,  notterrified 
by  the  si^ht  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them 
in  both  his  hands  and  soneezed  them  to  death,  < 
while  his  brother  Iphielus  alarmed  the  house 
with  his  firij^htful  shrieks.  Vid  ^Mdus.  He 
was  earhr  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how 
to  fight,  Eur3rtus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 
play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.  He, 
like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
soon  alter  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and  ren- 
dered himself  the  mostyaliant  and  accomplish- 
ed of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he 
resolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Cithaeron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father, 
and  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thes- 
nSy  who  shared  in  the  general  calamity,  and 
Le  received  there  a  tender  treatment,  and  was 
entertained  during  fifty  days.  The  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  the  king  became  all  mothers  by  Hercu- 
les during  his  stay  at  Thespis.  After  he  had 
destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Cithaeron,  he  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 
a  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Brginus. 
Vid,  Ergimu.    Such  public  aerrices  became 
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uniyersally  knowji.  and  Creon,  who  then  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patri- 
otic deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  dau|^ 
ter  in  marriage,  and  tntrosting  him  with  the 

Styemment  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules,  l^ 
e  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eorystheus,  (  Vid  Eurysiheus,)  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurysthens,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  Mycenae  and  perform 
the  labours  which,  by  priority  of  birth,  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  prunish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  ehUdren  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  offiroring  of  Eurystheus.  vid  Msgara, 
When  he  recovered  the  hsk  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed 
nifflself,  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelye  years  to  the  will  of 
EuTjTStheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.    So  plain  and  ex- 

Sressive  an  answer  determined  nim  to  go  to 
fycenas,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whateyer 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprenensiye  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises, the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known^^nerally  called  the.  13  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  fayours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours,  at 
bad  receiyed  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  ftrom 
Minerya,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  tram 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  solden 
cuiras  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  himself  in  the  forest 

of  Nemaea. The  first  labour  imposed  upon 

Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  b'on  of 
Nemaea/which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cenae. The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arrowy  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycenae,  and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  neyer  to  enter  the 
gates  of  tlv  eity  when  he  returned  bom  his 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  bis  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  eyen  made  himself  a  bsazen 
yessel,  into  which  he  retired  wheneyer  Her- 
cules returned. The  second  labour  of  Her- 
cules was  to  destroy  the  Lemsan  hydra,  which 
had  seyen  heads  according  to  Apollodoms,  60 
according  to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to 
Diodorus.  Th  is  celebrated  monster  he  attacked 
with  his  arrows,  and  soon  after  be  came  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy 
club  he  destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But 
this  was  productiye  of  no  adyantage ;  for  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
club,  immediately  twosprang  up,  and  the  labour 
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«f  Gkiealet  would  hare  Rmtincd  imfiniiihed 
bad  not  he  commanded  his  friend  IoUls  to  bum, 
with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded,  (  Vid. 
Hydra,)  and  Hercules  became  Yictorious, 
opened  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his 
arrows  in  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which 
he  gare  fatal  and  incurable. He  was  or- 
dered in  his  third  labour  to  bring  alive  and  nn- 
hun  into  the  presence  of  Eorystheus  a  stag, 
femons  for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet  This  celebrated  ani* 
mal  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  (Enoe, 
and  Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year 
in  continually  punuing  it,  and  at  l^st  he  caught 
it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired^  or,  according  to 
others,  by  diffhtlr  woundins  it  and  lessening  its 
swiflnesL  As  ne  returned  Tictorious,  Diana 
snatched  the  soat  firom  him,  and  severely 
reprimaiided  him  for  molesting  an  animal 
wnich  was  sacred  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded 
necessity,  and  by  representing  the  commands 
of  Eurysueus,  he  appmed  the  goddess  and  ob- 
tained the  beast. The  fourth  labour  was  to 

bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which 
ravi^ed  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In 
this  expedition  he  destroved  the  centaurs,  (  Vtd, 
CeiUauHf)  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely  pur- 
suing him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that, 
according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  m  his 
brazen  vessel  for  some  days. In  his  fifth  la- 
bour Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 

for  many  years.    Vid.  Augias. For  his  sixth 

labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous 
faurds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake 

Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.    Vid.  SUfrnphaUs. 

In  his  seventh  labour  he  brouent  alive  into 
Peloponnesus,  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid 
iNste  the  island  of  Crete. — ^In  his  eighth  la- 
bour he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human  fiesh.  He 
killed  Diomedei,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by 
his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Eurystheus. 
They  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king 
of  Mvcenae^  where  th^  were  aevoured  by  the 
wild  beasts ;  or.  according  to  others,  they  were 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great-^^For 
his  ninth  lal>Dur  he  was  oommanded  to  obtain 
(the  girdle  of  the  oueen  of  the  Amazons.     Vid. 

SippoliU. In  nis  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 

monster  Qeryon,  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to 
Argos  his  numerous  flocks  which  fed  upon 

human  flesh.     Vid.  Gery<m. ^The  eleventh 

labour  was  to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden 

of  the  Hesperides.     Vtd.  Btsperida. The 

twelflli  and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his 
labours,  was  to  bring  upon  the  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cbeerftilly 
undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  descended  into 
hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  Tsenarus.  He  was 
permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  condemned 
to  punishment  in  hell;  and  Cerberus  also  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of 
no  arms,  but  only  force,  to  drag  him  away. 
Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
bell  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurys- 
theus. Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
Ihe  Jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
718 


he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  aceord, 
lally  great  and  eelebrated.  FSdL  Caems^  i»- 
tdus,  buuris,  Eryx,  Ac.  He  accompanied  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis  betore  he  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the  king  of  Mycenas.  He  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
it  was  through  him  alone  that  Jupiter  .obEained 
a  victory.  Vid.  Oiganits.  He  conquered 
Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  Vid.La0tRed09^ 
When  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of 
CEchalia,  of  whom  he  wasdeqoly  cnamoum!, 
was  refined  to  his  entreaties,  he  became  rhc 
rey  of  a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and  he  aiir- 
iered  Iphitns,  the  onlj  one  of  the  sons  of  En- 
ryttts  who  favoured  his  addresses  to  lole.  Vtd. 
MOus,  He  was  some  time  after  purified  oi 
the  murder,  and  his  insanity  ceased ;  bat  the 

rs  persecuted  him  more,  and  he  was  rivaled 
a  disorder  which  obliged  hha  to  apply  lo 
oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldDesi 
with  which  the  Pythia  received  him,  irritaicd 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  plunder  AnoUoTs  tempk, 
and  carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.  ApoUo  op- 
posed him.  and  a  severe  conflict  was  begun, 
which  nothina  but  the  mterfiexenoe  of  Jupiter 
with  his  thuntterbolts  could  have  prerented.  He 
was  upon  this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  his  dis- 
order. He  complied :  and  Mercury,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphue,  queen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers;  and 
Omphale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greatncsB 
of  his  exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  mar- 
ried him.  Qercules  had  Agelaus,  and  Lanxa 
according  to  others,  by  Omphale,  from  when 
CroBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  descended.  Hebe- 
came  also  enamoured  of  one  of  OmphaleV  fe- 
male servants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  After 
he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  slaTeir,  be 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  be  re-esta&lisb- 
ed  (m  the  throne  of  Sparu^  Tyndams,  who  bad 
been  expelled  by  Hif^iocoon.  He  became  one 
of  Dejanira's  suiters,  and  married  her,  after  he 
had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  Vid,  Ackdana. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  Huher-in- 
law's  kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  expulsioa  that  he  was  aai 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Ca](ydonian  boar. 
From  Calydon  he  retired  to  the  court  c€  Ceyx, 
kinff  of  Trachinia.  In  his  way  he  was  stooped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenns,  where 
the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  ofifer  Tiolesce 
to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules  perceiv- 
ed the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  killed  the  cen- 
taur, who,  as  he  expired,  gave  her  a  tunic, 
which,  as  he  observed,  had  the  power  of  re- 
calling a  husband  from  unlawftil  love.  Vid 
D^wnira.  Cejx,  king  of  Trachinia,  received 
him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friend- 
ship, and  purified  him  of  the  murder  he  had 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  sdU 
mindfril  that  he  had  once  been  reftsed  the  hand 
of  lole;  he  therefore  made  war  againar  her 
father  Euiytus,  and  killed  him  with  mree  of  bis 
sons.  lole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  ladier^ 
murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  loved  by  Her- 
cules as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied  ban 
to  mount  (Eta,  where  he  was  gcdng  to  laisr  an 
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iltar,  and  ofler  a  solemn  ttieriiioe  to  Jupiter.  As 
he  had  not  then  the  ttinic  in  which  he  arrajed 
himself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichas  to 
Dejanira  in  order  to  nrovide  himself  a  proper 
dress.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her  husband's 
tender  attachment  to  lole.  sent  him  a  filter,  or 
more  probably  the  tunic  which  she  had  received 
from  Nessus.  and  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  it  on,  fell  into  a  desperate  distemper,  and 
found  the  poison  of  the  Lemaean  hydra  pene- 
trate through  his  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull 
off  the  fatal  dress,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  pams  and  tortures  he  inveighed 
in  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  cred- 
ulous Dejanira,  the  cruelty  of  Eurysthens,  and 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Jono.  As  the  distem- 
per was  incurable,  he  implored  the  protection 
of  Jupiter,  and  gave  his  bow  and  arrowstoPhi- 
loctetes,  and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the 
top  of  mount  OBia.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the 
skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and  laid  down  upon 
it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  nead  on  his  club.  Pbi- 
loctetes,  or,  according  to  others,  Ptean  or  Hyl- 
lus,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the 
hero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  with 
the  flames,  without  betrajring  any  marks  of  fear 
or  astonishment  Jupiter  saw  him  from  heaven, 
and  told  the  surrounding  gods  that  he  would 
raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero 
who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so  manv  mon- 
sters and  tjrrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupi- 
ter's resolution,  the  burning  pile  was  suddenly 
surrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the 
mortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he 
was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses.  Some  loud  clap  of  thunder 
accompanied  his  elevation,  and  his  friends, 
unable  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashei,  Showed 
their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raisUig  an  al- 
tar where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Mencs- 
tius,  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacrifice  of 
a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  enjoined 
the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe  the  same 
religious  ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  be- 
came as  universal  as  his  &me ;  and  Juno,  who 
had  once  persecuted  him  with  such  inveterate 
fury,  forgot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him  her 
daughter  Hebe  in  marriage.  Hercules  has  re- 
ceived many  surnames  and  epithet  either 
from  the  place  where  his  worship  was  establish- 
ed, or  from  the  labours  which  he  achieved.'  His 
temples  were  numerous-  and  ma^ificent,  and 
hu  divinitT  revered.  The  Phcsnicians  offered 
quails  on  his  altars,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that 
he  presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm 
were  sent  to  sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they 
mi^ht  receive  in  their  dream  the  agreeable 
presages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his 
service.  Hercules  is  generally  represented  na- 
ked, with  Strang  and  well-proportioned  limbs; 
he  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Nemssan  lion,  and  holds  a  knotted  club  in  his 
hand,  on  which  he  often  leans.  Diod.  1  and  4. 
— Ofc.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  Ajc-^Apdlod.  1  and  3.— 
Pout.  1, 3,  5, 9  and  lO.-^Jfaiod.  in  Seui.  Ikre. 
itC'-Off^.  fab.  99,  32,  ftc— OtTtJ.  Ma.  9,  v. 
a36,  dec.— Slrr.9,  Aniw.  TVid,  Ac— flSmMr.  il. 
S,  Ac.— 7Vtfcrft.S4.— IPm^.  in  Bsrc^Vvrg. 
Mn.  8,  V.  9M.— X4iam.  8  and  6.— ilMOM.  S.— 
DUmfi.  JM.  1.— AMmI.  in  7y4UMn.^Phd, 
im  AmfkiL-^Sente,  in  Btrc  fiu^vnk  ^  (Bl.— 


PfM.  4,  e.  6,  j.  11.  dur.— PAiM.  Mo^n.  9,  e.  &.— 

BftreM.  1,  c  7, 1. 3,  c.  49,  dfce.— QnMit.  Sm^fm, 
6,  V.  907,  Ac.— Cotttm.  Bym,  in  Dia/n.-^Pindar, 
CHfmg^.  od.  3.— JBoJ.  1,  v.  ^X.-^SUU.  9.  TV*,  v. 
561.— iMMa,9,  c.  l.—Luieian.'^Dial.-'Ltui^iU. 
defais.  Ra.-Sirab.  3,  Ac.- flbf«<.  Od,  fiM.  fte. 

HaacTHA,  a  nymph  who  accompanied  Cer« 
as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A  river  in 
Boeotia  bore  her  name.    Pams.  9,  c  39. 

Hbrilus,  a  king  of  Prsneste,  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  Ais  be  had  three  lives,  he  was 
killed  three  timesby  Evander.  Vvr.  JS^  8,  v.  663. 

EUnMAPHBonrros,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiositjr.  When  he  came  to  Caira,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
who  presided  over  it,  became  enamoured  (»  him, 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphroditur 
continued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  offers;  and 
Salmacis  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  emlnraced  him, 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis 
and  Hermapnroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their.sezes. 
Hermaphroditus  beg^  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  in  that  ft>unta2n  might  become  eftmi* 
nate.    Om^  Me.  4,  v.  347.— Ji^giii.  ftb.  971. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Oreeks.     Vid.  Mn-mnus, 

HBRMidins,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cad  mus.  The  aods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  their  nuptials  with  ueir  presence,  ana 
she  received  as  a  present,  a  ricn  veil  and  a 
splendid  necklace  which  nad  been  made  by 
Vulcan.  She'was  changed  into  a  serpent  with 
her  husband  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  nd,Haniumia.  ApdUod.Z.^Ovid,JUki. 
4,  fhb.  13.    Vid.  Pans  I  and  H. 

Heroes,  the  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  bom  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their  ac- 
tions, and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the 
service  the^  had  rendered  their  country.  The 
heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as  Ajaz, 
Achilles,  Ac.  were  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  stones  which 
the  united  force  of  four  or  Ave  men  of  his  age 
could  not  have  moved.  The  heroes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  aflhirs  of  mankind 
after  death,  and  they  were  invoked  with  much 
solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded  with  sacrifices  and  Hbations,  so  the 
heroes  were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral 
solemnity,  in  which  their  great  exploits  were 
enumerated. 

HessBf  a  daughter  of  Cecraps,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  goa  dis- 
closed his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse'b  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to  Herse ; 
but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  discovered  the 
amou  r.  Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  by 
Mercury,  and.  after  death,  she  received  divine 
honours  at  Atnens.    Ovid,  iMU.  9,  v.  569,  dec. 

Hbrtba,  and  Hbrta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service,  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greaitest  lejoieings  and 
festivity.  Tteit.  dt  Girm. 
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HmOin,  a  daoghier  of 

Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daogbter  of  the 

der.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a  seap 
BOMler,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented 
a  aarriiifeable  nrno,  to  appease  the  reseot- 
nent  of  Apdio  and  I^epcime,  whom  Laomadon 
had  olEenaed.  hot  Hercules  prmnised  to  delirer 
her,  provided  he  received  as  a  reward  six  beaa- 
tifu  horses.  Laomedon  oooseated,  and  Hercn- 
les  attacked  the  monstq'  Just  as  he  was  goin^ 
to  devour  Besiooe,  and  be  killed  him  with  bis 
dob.  Laomedon,  however,  refused  to  reward 
the  hero's  services;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at 
his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
and  all  his  family  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces, 
or  Priam,  who  had  advised  bis  father  to  give 
the  promised  horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer. 
The  conqueror  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  during 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his  fii- 
ther's  throne.  Omtr.  II.  6,  v.  e!38.^Diod.  4. 
ApMod,  2^  c.  6,  Ac,— Ovid.  MU.  11,  v.  313. 

HaspEBiDBa,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.  ApoUodorus  mentions  four, 
.£gle,  Erytbia.  Vesta,  and  Arethosa ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  confotmas  them  with  the  Atlantides,  and 
supposes  thai  they  were  the  same  number. 
Tbey  were  appointed  to  guard  the  golden  ap- 
ples which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of 
their  nuptials :  and  the  place  of  their  residence, 
placed  beyond  the  ocean  by  Hesiod,  is  more 
universally  believed  to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa,  according  to  ApoUodorus.  This  cele- 
brated place  or  garden  abounded  with  fruits 
of  the  most  delicious  kind,  and  was  carefully 
guarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon  which  never 
slepc.  It  was  one  of  the  labtrars  of  Hcsrcules  to 
procure  some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  These  were  brought  to  EnrystheoH, 
and  afterwards  carried  back-  by  Minerva  into 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  as  they  could  be 
preserved  in  no  other  place.*  Hereules  is  some- 
times represented  gathering  the  apples,  and  the 
dragon,  which  euarded  the  tree,  appears  bowine 
down  his  head,  as  having  received  a  mortu 
wound.  This  monster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
the  oflspring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred 
heads  and  as  many  voices.  This  number, 
however,  is  reduced  by  some  to  only  one  head. 
Those  that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  ob- 
serve that  the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons 
who  had  an  immense  number  of  flocks ;  and  that 
the  ambiguous  word  /nyXov,  which  signifies  an 
apple,  and  a  thefp,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  IHod.  4.— 
CMd.  Mel.  4,  v.  637,  Ac.  1.9,  v.  90.— A/rin.  fab. 
yi.—Apol.  3,  c.  h.— Hesiod.  T%eog.  v.  815,  Ac. 

Haspaaus,  L  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  to  At- 
las. He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received 
the  name  of  Benerta  fVom  him,  according  to 
some  accounts.  He  had  a  dsughter  called  Hes- 
peris,  who  married  Atlss,  and  became  mother 
of  seven  daughters,  called  Atlantides  or  Hespe- 
rides.   Diod.  4: n.  The  name  of  Hesperus 

was  also  applied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it 
appeared  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was 
called  Pkotphorus  or  Lucifer  when  it  preceded 
the  sun.  Cie.  deKal.  D*  2,  c.  ^-^Senee.  de 
mppol.l4B,    Id.in]\/kd.l\. 

Hasns,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same  as 
die  Mars  of  the  Romans.    Ziitam.  1,  v.  446. 

HiiaAX,  a  youth  who  awoke  Argus  to  inform  I 
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him  that  Blereuiy  was  atealmg  Iil  HastCBf 
killed  him,  and  changed  him  iaio  a  oird  of  piey* 
^oUod.  3,  c  1.     Vid.  Part  H. 

HiLABiA,  a  daughter  of  JLeiicippaa  and  Phi- 
lodice.  As  she  and  her  sistCTPhoDbe  were  going 
to  marry  their  cousins  Lynoew  and  Idaa.  they 
were  carried  away  by  Castor  and  PoUiix,  who 
married  them.  Hilaria  had  Anagon  hj  Caauify 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  sister,  obtained,  after 
death,  the  honours  which  were  generally  paid 
to  heroes.  J^^eUod.  Z.—ProperL  1,  eL  9^  v.  Ifi. 
—Pom.  3,  c  33, 1.  3,  C.I9. 

Hippios,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  his 
having  raised  a  horse  {imt)  from  the  earth  ia 
his  contest  with  Minerva,  coDceming  the  giving 
a  name  to  Athens. 

HipPOCBNTAURi,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.     Vid,  Ceniauri. 

HippooooN,  a  son  of  CEbalus,  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hereules 
because  he  had  driven  nis  brother  from  the  king- 
dom of  Lacedasmon.  He  was  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  Diod.  A.—ApoUod,  S,  Ac 
1. 3,  c.  lO.—PaM.  Laeon.—Ovid.  Met,  8,  v.  314. 
HippoDAUB,  and  BarovAmA,  I.  a  daughter 
of  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  mar- 
ried Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father  re- 
vised to  marry  her,  except  to  him  who  cooki 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hipnodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  maay 
couHM  her.  and  accepted  her  father's  condi- 
tions, though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Ljdia  and 
entered  the  lists.  He  previously  bribM  Myiti- 
lus,  the  charioteer  of  tEnoinaus,  and  ensured 
himself  the  victory.  Hippodamia  became  mo- 
ther of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  la- 
ther, which  her  guilty  correspondence  with  Pe- 
lops and  Myrtilus  Ima  occa.sioned.  Virr.  G.  3, 
V.  r-^Byriii.  fab.  84  and  353.— /^ms.  5,  c.  14, 
Ac-'Duid.  A.^Ovid.  Beroid.  8  and  17.  Vid. 
(EsMiatts.— IL  A  daughter  of  Adrasrns,  king 
of  Argos,  who  married  Pirithona,  king  of  the 
Lapithse.  The  festivity  which  prevail^  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
tempts  of  Eurytus  to  offer  her  violence.  Fid. 
PifUkous.  She  is  called  Ischomacbe  by  some, 
and  Deidamia  by  others.  Ond,  AM.  IfiL— 
PhU.  in  TVs. 

HippdLdcHua,  I.  a  son  of  Bellero|^iany  father 
to  Glaucus,  who  commanded  the  Lyciaas  daring 

the  Trojan  war. 11. .  A  son  of  Glaocus  also 

bore  the  same  name.    Homer.  It.  6,  v.  119. 

HippOLfTE,  a  oueen  of  the  Amarons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Tneseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by 
order  of  Euiystheus.  Vid,  Bieremles,  She  baa 
a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippyolytos.  PiaLm 
T%es.—Propert.  4,  el.  3.     Vid,  Aeaatitt. 

HippSlttos,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippo- 
lyte,  fhmous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortiines. 
Temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  particu- 
larly at  Trcezene,  where  he  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  some  accounts,  Diana 
restorM  him  to  life.  Vid.  Pkadra^  and  Part  IL 

Hipp5m£don,  a  son  of  Nisimachns  and  Mf- 
thidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chie&  who 
Went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  bma- 
rus,  son  of  Acaatos.  ApU.  3,  a  6.— Pans.  3,  c:XL 

Hipr5ii£inB.    Vid.  AteOmkL 
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HippAna,  ft  goddess  who  pr«stdad  over  hones. 
Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses'  stables.  Jwo, 
8,  Y.  167. 

HippdTBOON,  a  son  of  Neptane  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  c^od  might 
be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was 
discovered,  and  her  father  ordered  him  to  be  (mt 
to  death.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares ;  whence 
his  name,  and  when  grown  up,  placed  on  his 
grandfather's  throoe  br  the  friendship  of  The- 
seus.   Hygin,  fab.  iH^Paus.  1,  c.  38. 

HoNoa,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  another  was  atlerwards  built  by  Claudius 
Marcellus.    Cic  de  NaL  /?.  :2,  c  23. 

HoBA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
Hersilia,  who  married  Romulus,  she  was  said 
lo  preside  over  beauty.    Ooid.  MsL  14,  v.  851. 

HoajB,  three  sisters,  dauj^bters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eunomia, 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
seasons  who  presided  over  the  spring,  summer, 
and  winter,  and  were  represented  by  the  poets 
as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  Olympus. 
Hmner.  U.  5,  v.  749.— Paw.  5,  c  11.— jEfiuuNi. 
Tkeog,  V.  908. 

HoaTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  exhorta- 
tions to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is 
the  same  as  Herselia. 

Hoaus,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 


lospiTAUs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

HTACfNTmis,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He 
returned  the  former's  love,  and  Zephyrus,  in- 
censed at  his  coldness  and  indifference,  resolv- 
ed to  ptmLsh  his  rival.  As  Apollo,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Hyacinthos, 
once  played  at  quoit,  with  his  pupil,  Zephy- 
rus blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and 
he  was  killed  by  the  blow.  Apollo  was  so  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constella- 
tions. The  Spartans  also  established  yearly 
festival  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 
Pam.  3,  c.  19.— OiTui.  Met.  10,  v.  185,  Ac.— 
ApoUod.  3,  Ac. 

HvADBs,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  kill- 
ed by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away  and 
died.  They  beeame  stars  after  death,  and  were 
placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades 
fh>m  their  brother  Hy««.  Their  names  are 
Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coronis,  and  Po- 
'  Ipo.  To  these  some  have  added  Thione  and 
Prodice,  and  they  maintained  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Hjras  and  £thra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of 
Erechthens.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  was  always  at- 
tended with  much  rain,  whence  the  name  (ia 
pkuf.)  Oru<.  i;iMt.5,v.l65.— fl^.gim.iab.183. 
— JSiftf^.  ia  Ira. 

Htaa,  a  son  of  AUas,  of  Blaoretania,  by 
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JEthra.  He  was  killed  in  an  attenqpt  to  rob  a 
lioness  of  her  whelps.  Some  say  that  be  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was 
lalled  by  a  wild  boar.  Vid.  Byadu.  U^gin. 
fab.  192.— Ot7Mi.  F\ut,  5,  v.  170. 

Htihu.  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lema  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna's  xaaxm, 
with  Typhon.  It  had  a  hundred  heads  ao- 
cording  to  Diodorus ;  fifty,  according  to  Simo- 
nides ;  and  nine  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Apollodoms,  Hyginius,  Ac  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off,  two  imme- 
diately grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped 
by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily 
efiected  with  the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  ap- 
plied a  burning  iron  to  the  wounds,  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cnt  off.  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gaU  of  the  hydra,  and,  Irom 
that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he 
gave  proved  incorable  and  mortal  Iksi4ML 
ThMg.—ApoUod,  d,  c  5.— PoNi.  5,  c  17.— 
Ovid,  Ma,  9,  V.  69.— ^forirf.  4,  ob.  4,  v.  61.— 
Virg.  JBn,  6,  v.  376, 1.  7,  v.  668. 

E&oEu,  or  Htgiba,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  .£sculapius,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also 
represented  on  monuments  as  a  young  woman, 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  ont  or  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drauK.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  because 
in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of 
caring  an  architect,  whose' assistance  he  wanu 
ed  to  build  a  temple.  PluL  in  PerieL-^Pam. 
1,  c.  33. 

HvLAS,  a  sonof  Thiodamas,kingpfMysia. 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Aiigo  to  Coldus.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  snpply  of  f^h  water;  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  companions,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellished 
this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that  the  nymphs 
of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the  beautifhl  Hylas, 
carried  him  away;  and  that  Hercules,  discon- 
solate at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled 
the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and,  at  last,  abandoned  the  Argonantic  expedi- 
tion to  go  and  seek  him.  Apd,  1,  c  9.—Bugiu, 
fab.  14. 371.— Ftf^.  Ed.  e.—Propert.  1,  el.  30. 

Htluis,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  fkther,  was  persecuted  by  the 
envy  of  Enrysthens,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  HvUns  and  the  rest  of  the  Heraclidn, 
and  marched  against  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  Heraclidse,  and  was  killed  in  sinale 
combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia,  Vid, 
Oeradida,  BereuUs.  Skrodai.  7,  c  304,  dec. 
— SKrai.  B.-^Diod.  L^Ooid,  Md.  9,  v.  879. 
F&I.PartL 
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HruNiSa,  the  wife  of  OylhlrM,  who  kiUed 
herself  the  moment  her  huabeDd  was  mardered 
hjr  Uw  Lepitte.    Or^  Met,  19,  ▼.  4€5. 

Htmenjbdb,  and  Htmin,  the  gcid  of  marriage 
amoog  the  Qreeks,  was  son  of  Bacchaa  and 
▼eoti&  or,  aecordiag  to  others,  of  ApoUo  and 
one  or  the  mosea  u^memeos,  according  to 
Ihe  more  received  opiniciis,  wae  a  yoang  Athe- 
■ian  of  euraordinarjr  beftaty,bm  ignoble  origin. 
He  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  count rrmeo, 
and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of  his  mistress 
removed  him  from  her  presence  and  coover- 
aation,  he  contented  himself  to  fellow  her 
whercTer  she  went.  In  a  certain  procession, 
in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to 
Eleosis,  Hymensos,  to  accompany  his  mistress, 
disguised  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  join- 
ed the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and  the 
fiumess  of  his  features,  ftiroured  his  disguise. 
A  great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hyme^ 
nsBus,  who  shared  the  captivitjf  of  his  mistress, 
encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  assassi- 
nated their  ravishers  while  they  were  asleep. 
Imosediately  after  this.  Hymenaeus  repaired  to 
Athens,  and  promisea  to  restore  to  liberty  the 
matrons  who  nad  been  enslaved,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  marry  one  among  them  who  was 
the  object  of  his  passion.  The  Athenians  con- 
tented, and  Hymensus  experienced  so  much 
felicity  in  his  marriage  .state  that  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
solemnly  inyoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
Latins  did  tbeir  Thalassins.  Hymen  was 
generally  repreaented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
ehiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a 
burning'  torch  in  one  hand,  ana  in  the  other  a 
Test  of  purple  colour.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
alwajs  attended  at  nuptials ;  for,  if  not,  matri- 
monial connexions  were  fatal,  and  ended  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities:  and  hence  people  ran 
about  calling  aloud,  Hjrroent  Hymen!  te. 
Offid.  Medea.  MH.  19,  t.  919.— Fir^.  Atn.  1, 
kc-^CatuU.  ep.  69. 

HTPftaioN,  a  son  of  C<bIU8  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poets  for  the  sun  itself.  Herod.  T%eog.^ 
ApoUod.  I,  c.  1  and  ^.-^H&mer.  Aymn.  ad  Ap, 

HTPERMNBvnu.     F!i.  Damddes. 

HTPafpTLE.  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Tboas  and  M3nrine.  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
whose  altars  had  been  universally  slighted, 
punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  rendered 
their  mouths  and  breath  so  extremely  offensiTe 
to  the  smell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned 
them,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  some  female 
slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  war  against 
Thrace.  This  contempt  was  highly  resented 
by  all  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved 
on  revenge,  and  all  unanimousiv  pot  to  death 
their  male  relations,  Hypsipyie  alone  excepted, 
who  spared  the  life  of  her  fhther  Tboas.  Soon 
after  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  LenuiOB,  in  tbeir  expedition  to  Colchis  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  island.  Daring 
their  stay  the  Argonauts  rendei«d  the  Lemnian 
women  mothers;  and  Jasnn,  the  chief  of  the 
Ar^autic  expedition,  \e(t  Hypsipyie  pr^^ant 
at  lus  departure,  andpromised  her  eternal  fideli- 
ty. Hypsipyie  brought  twins,  Eimeus  and  Ne- 
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bra^onuB,  whom  some  haTe  called  DeipUlas 
or  Tboas.  Jason  forgot  hk  rows  and  promises 
to  Hypsipyie,  and  the  unfortunate  aoecn  was 
soon  afler  forced  to  leave  her  kingaon  by  the 
Lemnian  women,  who  con^ired  against  her 
Ufe,  still  mindflil  that  Thoas  had  been  preserved 
by  means  of  his  daug[hter.  HTpsipyle,  in  her 
flight,  was  seised  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Lycnr- 
gus,  Xing  of  Nemsa.  She  was  intmsCed  with 
the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son  of  Lycnrgas; 
and  when  the  Argives^marched  against  Thebes, 
they  met  Hypsipyie,  and  obliged  her  to  show 
them  a  fountain,  where  they  m%hi  qnench  thetr 
thirst.  To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  laid 
down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absence 
he  was  killed  by  a  serpent.  Lycurgus  attempted 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyie 
was  screened  f^om  his  resentment  by  Adrastos, 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Hermd.  6.— 
ApoUm.  l.—SUU.b.'-ThA.^Plac.iL^ApMoi. 
1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6.— Jiy^ii,  fab.  16,  74^  &c 


LiccBus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ok  *»x*"t 
from  i\kt  noise  and  skimU  which  the  oncchaBab 
raised  at  the  festival  of  this  deity.     Virg.  EeL 

6,   G.  1,  V.  166.— OPtd.  MU.  4,  1&. Some 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Geres ;  becanse  ia 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mjrsieries,  the 
word  lacchus  was  flreqnently  repeated.  Ifcurfrt. 
8,  c.  eb.—Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

Lalmenub,  a  ion  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Asca- 
laphns,  with  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Orchomenos  and  Aspledon,  in  Bosotia 
Paus.  9,  c  37.— flJMatfr.  B.  9,  v.  19. 

Iambb,  a  servant  maid  of  MeCanira,  wife  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  e^Lhilarate 
Ceres  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  quest 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Prom  the  ,^ikes 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  and 
satirical  verses  have  been  caBed  JbrnJia,  Apt^ 
lad.  1,  c.  5. 

IamIdjb,  certain  prophets  among  the  Oreeb, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  ApoUov  who  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy  f^om  his  father,  which 
remained  among  his  potiterity.    Pants.  6,  c.  9L 

JlNVfl.  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned  ia 
Italy.  He  was  a  natrve  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of 
Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came  to  Italy, 
wnere  he  planted  a  colony  and  built  a  smaJD 
town  on  the  river  Tiber,  wliich  he  called  Jani- 
culum.  Some  authors  make  him  son  of  Codas 
and  Hecate ;  and  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Athens.  During  his  reagn,  Saturn,  driTen  fixMU 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came  to  Ilalr.  where 
Janus  received  him  with  much  hospitality,  and 
made  him  his  colleagae  on  the  throne.  Jtamos 
is  represented  with  two  fhces,  becanse  be  was 
acquainted  with  the  pest  and  the  fbtnre ;  or, 
accdrding  to  others,  because  he  was  taken  H* 
the  sun,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  rising,  and 
shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some  statues  Fepresented 
Janus  with  four  heiuls.  He  sometimes  apynieJ 
with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  without.  In  rdi- 
gious  ceremonies,  his  name  was  always  Invoked 
Uie  flrst,  because  ne  presided  over  all  gates  aad 
avenues,  and  it  is  through  him  only  that  prayers 
can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  Fkt>m  that  dr^ 
cumstance  he  often  appears  with  a  key  is  his 
riighthand,andarodi&hkleft    ntmmmmhe 
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iMldi  te  number  300  in  one  hand,  and  in 
other  w.  to  show  that  he  presides  over  the  yeafK 
of  which  the  firit  month  bears  his  name.  Some 
Kuppoee  (hat  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or  Cos- 
lus ;  and  from  that  circumstance  they  call  him 
Eanos,  4ib  ttrnda,  because  of  the  revolution  of 
the  heavens.  He  was  called  bv  different  names, 
such  as  Consvvius  a  contormaOf  because  he  pre- 
sided over  generation ;  Qvirmui  or  MurtuUis. 
because  he  presided  over  war.  He  is  also  called 
Paluicius  4'  CliMsiuSf  because  the  jg^tes  of  his 
temples  were  opened  durins  the  time  of  war 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  chieflv  wor- 
shipped among  the  Romans,  where  he  haa  many 
temples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bifrons,  others 
to  Janus  Cluad  rifrons.  The  temples  of  Cluadri- 
irons  were  built  with  foar  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The  four 
doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
sides  the  three  months  in  each  season,  and  all 
together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Janus 
was  generally  represented  in  statues  as  a  young 
man.  AAer  death,  Janus  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  for  hispopularitv,  and  the  civilization 
which  he  bad  introducea  among  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  Italy.  His  temple,  which  was  al- 
ways open  in  time  df  war,  was  shut  only  three 
times  during  above  700  years,  under  r^uma, 
234  B.  C,  and  under  Augustus ;  and  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually employed  in  war.  OtntL  Fast.  1,  v. 
66,  Ac— Fir^.  uEn.  7,  v,  607.—  Varro  deL.L. 
V—Macrob.  Sat.  1. 

Japetus,  a  son  of  Ccelua  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Mencetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimethens.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  ail  mankind, 
and  therefore  from  his  andquity  old  men  were 
freqnentl}r  called  Japeti  EDs  soos  received  the 
patronymic  of  hn/peliofnides,  Ovid.  MU.  4,v.  631 . 
^Besiod.  T^eog.  136and50e.— J|Niti0<2. 1,  c.  1. 

Uptz,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  Japygia.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  458.     Vid.  VfUiL 

Iarbas.  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis, 
king  of Ghetulia,  from  which  Dido  bought  land 
to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
arrival  of  JEneas  prevented  his  success,  and  the 
queen,  rather  than  marry  Iarbas,  destroyed 
herself.  Vid.  Dido.  Fm.  .fifi.  4,  v.  36,  Ac— 
Juttin.  18,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Ad.  3,  v.  563. 

Iasion,  and  Iashts,  a  son  of  Jnpiter  and  Elec- 
tra,  one  of  the  Atlanddea,  who  reigned  over  part 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  acnricuUnre.  He  married  the  goddess  Cytiele, 
or  Ceres,  and  all  the  ^ods  were  present  at  the 
celebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  by  Ceres 
two  sons,  Philomel  us  and  Plutus,  to  whom  some 
have  added  a  third,  Cor]rbas,  who  introduced 
the  worship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in 
Phrygia.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he 
exposed  as  soon  as  born,  saying  that  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  was 
suckled  by  a  she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered 
herself  famous  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
Atalanta.  Iasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt 
of  Jupiter,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  Hes.  7%e. 
370.— Fir^.  JB».  3,  ▼.  16B.— fiV^.  Poei.  9,  c  4. 

JiflOM,  a  4;elebratfld  hero^  son  of  Alcimede, 


daughter  of  Phylacus,  by  Maoa  the  sen  of  Cre^ 
theus,  and  Trro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus, 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  thie 
son  of  iEolus,  had  two  son,  Pelias  and  Kdeu^ 
by  Nepmne.  £son  was  king  of  lolchos,  ana 
at  hjs  death  the  throne  was  usurped  bv  Pelias, 
and  JEsoQf  the  lawful  successor,  was  ariven  to 
retirement  and  obscurity.  The  education  of 
young  Jason  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  usurper,  who  had  been  informed 
oy  an  oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
^olus  would  dethrone  hiuL  After  he  had  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  sc^ 
ence,  Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice 
went  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to 
go  to  lolchos,  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Ma^esian.  In  his  journey  he  was 
stopped  by  the  mundation  of  th'6  river  Evenua 
or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno, 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman. 
In  crossing  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  his  san« 
dalsjsnd  at  his  arrival  at  lolchos,  the  singularity 
of  his  dress  and  the  fairness  of  bis  complexion 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market  place.  Pelias 
came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  sood,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  of  bis  sanaals,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors  were  soon  augmented.  Jason,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  boldness  and 
popularity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias;  he  was 
unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet  he  fear- 
ed the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  As  Jaeon 
was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pelias,  U 
once  to  remove  his  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  £hat  iBetes,  king  of  Col- 
chis, had  severely  treated  and  inhumanly  mur- 
dered their  common  relation  Phryxus.  He  ob- 
served that  such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  would  be 
accompanied  with  much  glory  and  mme.  He 
farther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him,  the  crown  of  lolchos, 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  the  proposal  which 
seemed  to  promise  such  military  fame.  Fid. 
ArgifntwU^  After  this  celebrated  conquest  he 
immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  preservatioiL 
Jason's  partiality  for  Glance,  the  daughter  c^the 
king  of  Corinth,  afterwards  disturbed  their  mat- 
rimonial happiness,  and  Medea  was  divorced 
that  Ja.son  mighk  more  tttelr  indulge  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  Inndelity  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea,  (  nd.€na/uceA  whodcstroy- 
ed  her  children  in  the  presence  of  their  father. 
Ftd.  Misdea.  After  his  separation  from  Me- 
dea, Jason  lived  an  unsettled  and  melancholy 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried  him  to 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  This  tragical  event  had  been 
predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  according  to 
the  relation  of  someanthorB.  8ome  say  that  l)(f 
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tftpiwtiJs  retoraed  to  Cokhis,  where  he  seized 
the  kingdom  and  reigned  in  great  aeciinty.  E^ 
Hp.  ^UIHuL^Ond.  Met.  7,  fab.  3, 3,  Ac^DUd. 
4.— Pom.  S  and  Z.-^ApoUod.  1.  c.  9.— Ci6.  de 
NaL  B.^Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  9.— 5»ra*.  7.— 
ApoH'-FUec.^Bjfgin.  5,  Ac.-'Pindar.  3,  iV>itt. 
—JusUn.  43,  c  3,  &c,-^Senee.inMBd.—Tzetz. 
ad  iMcopk,  175,  &c.— ilOm.  13.    VU.  Part  II. 

IcABiqa,  L  an  Athenian,  father  of  firigone. 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intox- 
kaiing  natnre.  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fnry  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediatelj 
tamed  npon  Icarins,  who  perished  by  their 
hands.  After  death  he  was  hononred  with 
pablic  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was  led  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  barial  by  means  of  his 
faithfU  dog  Moera.  Erigone  hong  herself  in 
demir,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
ealicd  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mcera  mto  the  star 

Canis.  H^gin.  fab.  V^.^ApoOod.  3,  c  14. 

n.  A  son  of  (Ebalus  of  Lacedaemon.  He  gave 
his  daughter  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Uljrsses 
king  of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
Lacedsemon.  Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that 
she  might  choose  freeljr  either  to  follow  him  to 
Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope 
blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  immediate- 
ly  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  modesty, 
on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  iinth  her  veil.    Htmtr.  Od,  16,  v.  435. 

IclRns,  a  son  of  Dedalus,  who,  with  his  fa- 
ther, fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high, 
proved  fiital  to  him ;  the  son  melted  the  wax 
which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell  imo  that 
part  of  the  JBgean  Sea  which  was  called  after 
his  name.  Vid.  Dadalus.  Ovid.  Met,  8, 1. 178. 

Ic^LOS,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals, 
whence  the  name  (uKtKoi  nmilis).  Ovid.  Met. 
11.  V.  640. 

IDA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  went  into  Phry- 

S'a,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain  of 
at  country. '  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  177.  Vid.  Part  I. 

Idjba,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  mount  Ida.    lAuret.  2,  v.  611. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arane,  famoos 
Ibr  his  valour  ana  military  glory.  He  was 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marppssa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  JEtolia.  Mar- 
pessa  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife's  ravisner  wiin  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  Vid. 
Mdrpessa.  According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceus  associated  with  Pol- 
lux and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks;  but 
when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plunder,  they  refnsed  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda ;  Lyn- 
eeus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
his  brother's  death,  immediatelv  killed  Castor, 
and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  liand  of  Pollux. 
According  to  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  ihe  quarrel 
between  the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphap 
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reus  arose  fron  a  more  tender  eanse:  IdMod 
Lynceus,  as  thej  say,  were  Eipmm  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials  with  Fhoebe  and  Huaira.  tlie  two 
daughters  of  Licucippus ;  but  Castor  and  PqUux, 
who  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  ofl*ered  violence  to  the  brides  and  car- 
ried them  away,  Idas  and  Lynceos  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Hgmer.  B.  9.— 
B^gin^  fab.  14, 100,  Sic^Ovid.  HhaL  &,  t.  TOO. 
SpMU.  1  and  3.— Poms.  4,  c  S  and  1. 5u  c  !& 

Idea,  or  Id£a,  I.  a  daughter  of  Dardanas, 
who  became  the  second  wile  of  Phineiis,  kiaff 
of  Bithynia,  and  abused  the  confidence  reposed 

in  her  by  her  hnatMmd.     Vid.  PAtiiMu. IL 

The  mother  of  Teucer  by  8camander«    AptL 

lOMON,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Cyme,  was  the  prophet  of  the  Aigo- 
nauts.  He  was  killed  in  hmtinj^  a  wild  boar 
in  Bithynta,  where  his  body  received  a  magni- 
fieent  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death.    ApoUad.  1,  c.  9. — OrpL 

iDdMENEca.    yi<i.  Part  II. 

Ilaiea,  a  daughter  of  Lencippns,  caimi 
away  with  her  8ister  Phcebe,  by  the  sons  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  manied,  dbc 

Ilia,  or  Rbba,  a  daughter  of  Numitor,  king 
of  Alba,  consecrated  bv  her  uncle  Amnliusto 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required  perpetnd 
chastity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  mouier  to 
dispossess  hmi  of  bis  crown. .  He  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  violence  was  offered  to  Dia,  and 
she  Drought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  restored 
the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Nnmitor,  is 
lawful  possessor.  His  was  buried  alive  br 
Amulius  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta ;  and 
because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some 
suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
BaraL  1,  od.  ^--Virg.  JBn.  1,  t.  S77.— Ori^ 

luADBs,  L  a  surname  given  to  llonialtB,  as 

son  of  Ilia.    Ovid. II.  A  name  given  to  the 

Trojan  women.     Virg.  JE:^.  1,  v.  484. 

luoNB,  the  eldest  aanghier  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polymnester,  king  of  Thrace.  Virg. 
JEfii.  1,  V.  657. 

Il?tht!a,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lucina. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana. 
She  presided  over  the  travails  of  women ;  and 
in  her  temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  carry  a 
small  piece  of  monej  as  an  oflTering.  This  cus- 
tom  was  first  established  by  Servius  Tnllins, 
who,  by  enforcing  it,  was  enabled  to  know  the 
exact  n  umber  of  the  Roman  people.  Btuod.  71. 
450.— Homer.  U.  11,  od.  \9.—ApoUod.  1  and  2. 
— B&rat.  carm.  saeul. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  aOL 

iLLYanis,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermfone, 
from  whom  Illvricum  received  its  name.  Apd. 

Ilus,  I.  the  lourth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurvdice  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus,by  whom  he  had'Tbemis, 
who  married  Capvs,  and  Laomedon  the  father 
of  Priam.  He  ballt,  or  rather  embellished,  tht 
city  of  nium,  called  also  Troy  from  his  fother 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that 
as  long  ns  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  Icmg  wookl 
the  town  remain  impregnable.  When  the  ten- 
pie  of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilns  msbed  into 
ithe  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  Ibr 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  si^t  by  tke 
goddess,  though  he  reeovercd  ii  t " ^*- 
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F\tU.  4,  ▼.  33, 1. 6,  T.  419. II.  A  name  of  As- 

t»niiis,  while  he  was  at  Troy.  FtrF..<Sn.l,7  J27S. 

IiflcHiDBB.  I.  a  patronymic  of  Epaphos,  as 
grandson  or  Inachus.    Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  704. 

11.  And  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Ina- 

chus.    7(^.4,  fab.  11. 

ImIcbus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  fa- 
ther of  lo,  and  alsoof  Phoronens  and  ^g^ens. 
He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Arm,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.  0.  1807,  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  tutelar  deity.  3e  reigned  60  years. 
Virg.  Q.  3,  V.  Vbl.^Apmod.  3,  c  3.— Ptfw.  2, 
c.  15.     Vid.  Part  I. 

iNDioiTEs,  a  name  given  to  those  deities  who 
were  worshipped  only  in  some  particular  places, 
or  who  were  become  gods  from  men,  as  Her- 
coles,  Bacchus,  Ac.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  inde  and  ^t^,  bom  aC  the  same  place 
where  they  received  their  worship.  Virg.  Q. 
1,  y.  496.— Ovui.  Met.  14,  v.  606. 

Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
Vid.  AfJUmas. 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  beoeime  enamoured  of 
her:  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  discover- 
ed the  object  or  his  affection,  and  surprised  him 
in  the  company  of  lo,  though  he  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of  clouds  and  thick 
mists.  Jupiter  changed  his  mistress  into  a  beau- 
tiful heifer;  and  the  goddess,  who  well  knew 
the  fraud,  obtainied  from  her  husband  the  ani- 
mal whose  beauty  she  had  condescended  to 
commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  situation  of  lo,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy 
Argwi,  and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  Vid.  Ar- 
gus, lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus, 
was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent  one  of 
the  furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  tor- 
ment her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the'Nile^  still  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her 
to  her  ancient  form;  and  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  from  a  heifer*  into  a  woman,  she 
brought  forth  Epa|)hus.  Afterwards  she  mar- 
ried Teiagonus,  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris^  ao- 
eording  to  others ;  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that,  after 
death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isi<!.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by  Phoe- 
nician merchants,  who  wished  to  make  reprisals 
for  Enropa,  who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by 
the  Greeirs.  Some  suppose  that  lo  never  came 
to  Egvpt  She  is  sometimes  called  Phoronis^ 
from  her  brother  Phoroneus.  Ooid.  Met.  1,  v. 
748.— PaiM.  1,  c.  95,  I.  3,  c.  IS.—Mfsekus.-^ 
ApoUod.  3,  c  1.— Fwy.  jBn.  7,  v.T89.— fl^^. 
fab.  146. 

loBATBB,  and  JoBATEs,  a  king  of  Lycia,  mther 
of  Stenobeea,  the  wife  of  Pnstus,  king  of  Argos. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Bellerophon, 
to  whom  she  had  given  one  of  her  daugkteis, 
called  Philonoe,  in  marriage.  Vid.  BeUera- 
fHurn.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  ^.-^Hugin.  feb.  67. 

JociSTA,  a  daughter  of  MencBceus,  who  mar- 
fiad  Lains,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had 


(Edipua  She  afterwards  married  her  aon(Edi« 

Eus,  without  knowing  who  he  was;  and  had  bf 
im  ^teocles,  Polynices,  Ac.  Vid.  Laius. 
(Edipus.  When  she  discovered  that  she  haa 
married  her  own  son,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  She  is 
called  £^ncasta  by  some  mythologists.  Stai. 
T%tb.  8,  V.  42.-^Senee.  and  Sopkod.  in  (Edip.-- 
ApoL.  3,  c.  h.—B^g.  fab.  66,  dec— Ifemer.Od  11. 

Iolas,  or  loLAus,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conquerii^ 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  nrevent 
the  growth  of  others.  He  was  testorea  to  hJs 
youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Hercules.  Some  tune  afterwards,  lolas 
assisted  the  Heraclidce  against  Eurvstheus,  and 
killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hana.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  lolas  had  a  monument  in  B<bo- 
tia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
fideliQr,  considering  the  place  as  sacred  to  love 
and  friendship.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  by  the  fifW 
daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid.  MA.  9,  v.  399. 
^ApoOod.  2,  c.  4.— Paw.  10,  e.  17. 

loLE,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echa- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refused  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments, and  lole  was  carried  away  bv  force. 
Vid.  Ewytus.  It  was  to  extinguish  tne  love 
of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hercules  and  Dejanira.  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  lole  married  his  son  Hyllus,  by  De- 
janira.   ApoUod.  %  c.  l.-^Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  370. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Selinus,  kin^  of  iEgiale.  He  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  his  fatner-in-law,  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his 
wife.  His  subjects  from  him  received  the  name 
of  lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia.  Vid. 
lows  and  Icnia.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. — Pa/us.  7,  c. 
1.— SKro^.  l.^Berodot.  7,  c.  94,  1.  8,  c.  44. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

IpmcLus,  or  Iphiclbs,  I.  a  son  of  Amphitry- 
on and  Alcmena,  bom  at  the  same  birth  with 
Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were  together 
in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent 
two  large  serpents  to  destroy  him.  At  the  sight 
of  the  serpents,  Iphicles  alarmed  the  house; 
but  Hercules,  thon^  not  a  year  old,  boldly 
seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  squeezed 

them  to  death.    Apol.  3,  c.  4.— neocrit. II. 

A  king  of  Phylace,  in  Phthiotis,  son  of  Phyla- 
cus  and  Clymene.  Vid.  Melampus.  He  was 
father  to  Pordace  and  Protesilaus.  Bomer*.  Od. 
11,  n.  13.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— Poms.  4,  c.  36. 

IpHiofiNiA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Glytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Trotan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
soothsayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they 
must  sacrifice  Iphigenia,  Agsmemnon's  daugh- 
ter, to  Diana.  As  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pre- 
tence of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Glytemnestra  gladly  permitted  her  departure, 
and  Iphigenia  came  to  AnJis :  here  shesaw  the 
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Calchas  look  the  knife  in  his  hapd,  and,  as  he 
was  9oing  to  suike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia 
saddenlT  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  imcommon 
size  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the 
sacrifice.  This  supematoral  change  animated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  faYoar- 
able,and  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  from  Aulis. 
Iphigenia's  innocence  had  raised  the  compas- 
sion of  the  goddess  on  wbose'altar  she  was  going 
to  be  sacrinoed,  and  she  carried  her  to  Taurica, 
where  she  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her 
temple.  In  this  sacred  office  Iphigenia  was 
obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice 
all  the  strangers  which  came  into  that  county. 
Many  bad  already  been  ofiered  as  victims  on  the 
bloody  altar,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came 
to  Taurica.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled 
friendship,  (  Vid.  Fyladu  and  OrtiUi,)  disclosed 
to  Iphigenia  that  one  of  the  slraneers  whom  she 
was  gomg  to  sacrifice  was  her  orother;  and, 
upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the  two  friends  to 
fly  from  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  They  successfully 
«flecied  their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Thoas, 
who  enforced  the  human  sacrifices.  According 
to  some  authors,  the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacri- 
ficed at  Aulis  was  not  a  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, but  a  daughter  of  Helen  \tj  Theseus.  Ho- 
mer does  not  i^ak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
though  very  minute  in  the  description  of  the 
Grecian  forces,  adventures,  &c.  The  statue  of 
Diana,  which  Iphigenia  brought  away,  was  af- 
terwards placed  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  in  Italy. 
Pav4,  3,  c.  32,  I.  3,  c.  16.— Oitw/.  Met.  18, 
V.  Zl.—Virg.  JE%.%,  V.  116.— ^«*yZ.— JSTttrtjp. 

IpmNda,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lem- 
sos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  island  after  their  return  flrom  a  Thracian 
expedition.    Flacc.  3,  v.  163. 

irais,  I.  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ces,  who  wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in  the 
Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  Eriphyle,  by  giv- 
ing her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmonia.  This 
succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her  husband. 
ApolM.  Z.'^Fkicc  1,  3,  and  7. II.  A  beau- 
tiful youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birth.     Vid. 

AnasnnU. III.  A  daughter  of  Ligdus  and 

Telethusa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was 
pregnant,  Ligdus  ordered  her  to  destroy  her 
child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  because  his 
poverty  could  not  afibrd  to  maintain  a  useless 
charge.  The  severe  orders  of  her  husband 
alarmed  Telethusa,  and  she  would  have  obey- 
ed, had  not  Isis  commanded  her  in  a  dream  to 
spare  the  life  of  her  child.  Telethusa  brought 
iortb  a  daughter,  which  was  given  to  a  nurse, 
and  VMsed  for  a  boy  under  the  name  of  Iphis. 
Ligaus  continued  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and 
when  Iphis  was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty, 
her  father  resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
lanthe,  the  beautiAil  daughter  of  Tele^tes.  A 
day  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  was  appointed,  but 
Telethusa  and  her  daughter  were  eoually  anxi- 
ous to  put  off  the  marriage ;  and,  wnen  all  was 
unavailing,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  Ms, 
by  whose  advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  pre- 
aeired.  The  goddess  was  moved,  she  changed 
Ihe  sex  of  Iphis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nup- 
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joicings.    Ovid,  Akt,  9,  T.  66$,  4bc. 

Ipmrus,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Krlialia 
When  Autolycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Enij- 
tus,  Iphitus  was  sent  in  ^nest  of  them,  and,  in 
his  search,  he  met  with  Hercules,  whose  good 
favours  he  had  ^ined  by  advising  finrytns  to 
sive  loie  to  him  m  marriage.  Hercules  assisted 
Iphitus  in  seeking  the  lost  animals ;  but  wbea 
he  recollected  the  ingratitude  of  Eumos,  be 
killed  Iphitus  by  throwing  him  down  mm  the 
walls  of  Tirymhus.  Bomer.  Od.ftL^ApolUd. 
3,c.6.     Fi/Partn. 

lafiNE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cratinus  the  painter. 

Plin.  35,  c.  11. II.  One  of  the  seasons  among 

the  Greeks,  called  by  the  modems  Hone.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  aU  danph- 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    ApoUod.  i,  c  2 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electrs, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  godi, 
and  more  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office  was 
to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  ihe 
soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and  iroiD  thai 
circumstance  she  is  represented  with  wings, 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  variegated  coloan  of 
the  rainbow,  and  appears  sitting  behind  Juno, 
ready  to  execute  her  commands.  She  is  like- 
wise described  as  supplving  the  cloiiids  with 
water  to  deluge  the  world.  Buiod.  T%eag.j. 
366.— Ot7ui.  Afet.  1,  V.  371,  and  seq.  1.  4,  v.  481. 
1, 10,  V.  585.—  Virg.  Mn.  4,  y.  694.  VU.  Pan  L 

Isis,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egypciaas, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  toDio- 
dorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the 
same  as  lo.  According  to  some  traditions  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother 
Osiris,  and  was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  she 
had  left  her  mother's  womb.  These  two  an- 
cient deities,  as  some  authors  observe,  eompre- 
bended  all  natur^  and  all  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens. Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cjrpms,  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phry- 
gians, the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of 
Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  BelkKia  of  the 
Romans,  &c.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  coojoini- 
ly  in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of  Tjphon,  the 
brother  of  C^iris,  proved  fatal  to  this  soTereiga. 
Vid.  Osiris  and  Twkon,  The  ox  and  cow 
were  the  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  because 
these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  ap- 
plied themselves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Vid. 
Apis.  As  Isis  was  supposed  to  be  the  moca 
and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was  represented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  vessel  full 
of  ears  of  com.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  yearly  and  reeular  inundations  of  the  Kile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis 
shed  for  the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  Typlion  had 
murdered.  This  word  Isis^  according  to  some, 
signifies  aneieni^  and,  on  that  account,  the  in- 
scription of  the  statues  of  the  goddess  weic 
often  in  these  words :  lam  aU  iJUU  kus  tea,  ikai 
skaU  be,  and  none  among  mortais  has  kfikerU 
taken  ojf  my  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  was 
universal  in  Egypt;  the  priests  were  obliged  to 
observe  perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was 
closely  shaved,  and  they  always  walked,  bare- 
footea,  and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  gar- 
ments. They  never  eat  onions,  they  abstained 
from  salt  wiUi  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hoga.    JMfg 
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the  night  they  Were  employed  bi  conti&iial  de- 
votion near  the  atatue  of  the  eoddess.  Cleo- 
patra, the  beaatiful  queen  of  J^ypl;  was  wont 
to  dress  herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to 
be  called  a  second  Isis.  Cie.  de  Div,  h-^Pkut 
de  Uid,  <f*  Osirid. — Died.  h^DumfS.  Hal.  l.<— 
BerodoL  2,  c.  59.— I^acawJL  v.  831. 

Ism£nb,  a  daughter  of  (£dipiis  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  S^  Creon,  for  giving 
burial  to  her  brother  Polymces  against  the  ty- 
rant's positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  guilty 
as  her  sister,  and  insisted  npon  being  equally 
punished  with  her.  This  instance  of  generosity 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who  Wished 
not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in  her  calamities. 
SotfkocL  in  AnUg.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

iBMBNiiTs.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  tne  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

IsMENus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  LadoD, 
a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  falling  into  rhe 
Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripos.  Pans. 
9,  c.  10. 

Ibse,  a  daughter  of  Madareus,  the  son  of 
Lycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to 
obtain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  she  was  attached. 
This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represented 
on  the  web  of  Arachne.    Ond.  Ma.  6,  v.  124. 

Italus,  I.  a  son  of  Telegonus.    ifygin,  fab. 

137. IL  An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 

Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom  called 
after  him.  It  Is  supposed  that  he  received  divine 
honours  after  deatn,  as  .£neas  calls  upon  him 
among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his  adoration 
when  he  entered  Italy.     Virg,  jBn.  7.  v.  178. 

Itomus,  a  kingof  Thessaly,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  first  in  vented,  the  manner  of  polishing 
metals.    Ijucan.  6,  r.  403. 

Itts.     Vid.  Philomela. 

ItujB.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister 
to  Jiipitcr,  Pfuto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  &c. 
She  was  bom  at  Ar^os,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Samos,  and  was  mtrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Orid  mention,  to 
Oceanus  and  Telhys.  At  the  nuptials  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno,  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the 
brute  creation,  attended.  By  her  marriage  with 
Jupiter,  Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods, 
and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth .  Her  conju- 
gal happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturb- 
ed by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and 
she  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
the  highest  degree.  Her  severity  to  the  mis- 
tresses and  illegitimate  children  of'^her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  Jimo  had  some  children  by 
Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother, 
of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Lucina ;  and, 
besides  these,  she  brought  fonh  Vulcan,  with- 
out having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 
According  to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in  this 
manner.  The  daily  and  repeated  debaucheries 
of  Jupiter  at  last  provoked  Juno  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  she  retired  to  Eubcea,  and  resolved  for 
ever  to  forsake  his  bed.  Jupiter  produced  a  re- 
conoiliation,  after  he  had  applied  to  Cithaeron  for 
advice,  and  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness 


by  fraud  and  artifice.  ^  Vid.  Dadala.  thA 
reconciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appeaf  , 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  oflences ;  and^  to 

nthe  complaints  of^the  jealous  Juno,  Jnpltet 
often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows.  He 
even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  ex- 
ercised upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending 
her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  This  punish- 
ment rather  irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She 
resolved  to  revenge  it,  and  she  engaged  some  of 
the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiter,  and  to  im- 
prison him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this 
conspiracy  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the 
famous  Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy, though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
mfierent  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was  uni- 
versal, and  even  more  than  ihat  of  Jupiter,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices  were 
offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  She  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Argos^Samos, Car- 
thage, and  afterwards  at  Borne.  The  ancients 
generally  offered  on  her  altars  a  ewe  lamb  and 
a  sow  the  first  day  of  every  month.  No  cows 
were  ever  immolated  to  her,  because  she  as- 
sumed the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods 
fied  into  Eeypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacock,  often  called  Junonia  avis, 
( Vid.  Argus,)  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  As  Juno's  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  Uie 
privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when 
she  pleased.  Her  temples  were  numerous,  the 
most  famous  of  which  were  at  Argos,  Olympia, 
&c.  At  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched  charac- 
ter was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  even 
to  touch  it  The  surnames  of  Juno  are  various; 
they  are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or 
things  over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established.  She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens ;  she  protected 
cleanliness,  and  presided  over  marriage  and 
child-birth,  and  particularly  patronised  the  most 
fhithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and  severely 

gunished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons. 
Ihe  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of  riches.  She 
is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and 
a  cuckoo  oflen  perched  on  her  sceptre ;  while 
Iris  behind  her  displayed  the  thousand  colours 
of  her  beautiful  rainbow.  She  i^  sometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they 
entered  upon  office,  were  always  obliged  to  ofier 
her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The  Juno  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  called  Matrona  or  Romana.  She 
was  generally  represented  as  veiled  l^om  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Roman  matrons  always  imitated 
this  manner  of  dressing  themselves,  and  deemed 
it  indecent  in  any  married  women  to  leave  any 
part  of  her  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She 
has  received  the  surname  of  Samia,  Argiva, 
Telchinia,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithaeroneia,  Bu- 
nea,  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea,  Tropeia,Par- 
thenos,  Teleia,  Zera,  Ilithyia,  Lucinia,  Pronu- 
ba,  Pupnlonia,  Sospita^oneta,  Curis,  Febnxa, 
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Bom,  n.  1,  Ac— Fir^.  JB%.  1,  Ac^Berodot. 
1,  S,  4^  Ac— Sii.  1.— />umy9.  Bal.  l.—Jjiv.  S3, 
94,  37,  ^.—Ooid.  MU.  1, 4x.— Fm<.  5.— Pjk<. 
MUBtL  Jfiom,^T»uU.  4,  eL  13.— iUAen.  15.— 

Jupiter,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods  of 
the  ancieats.  According  to  Varro  there  were 
no  less  than  300  persons  of  that  name ;  Diodo- 
nis  mentions  two;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of 
Arcadia  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  mythologgists,  Ju- 
piter was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  trom  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his  sons 
as  soon  as  bom ;  but  Ops,  offended  at  her  hus- 
band's cruel^,  secreted  Jupiter  and  gave  a  stcme 
to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  educated 
in  a  cave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthsa,  or  upon  honey, 
according  to  others.  He  received  the  name  of 
JiLfUer^  quasi  juvMU  pater.  His  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  cjrmbals  and  drums, 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  Ops.  Vid,  Corybantes.  As  soon  as 
he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  make  war  against  the  Titans, 
who  had  imprisoned  his  father  because  he  had 
brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans  were 
conauered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Saturn ,  however,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  ana  wa.s,  for  this  treacnery, 
driven  from  his  kingdom  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
safely  into  Latium.  Jupiter  divided  with  his 
brothers  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  reserved 
for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave 
the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of 
the  infernal  regions  to  Pluto.  He  married 
Metes,  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres,  Mnemosyne, 
Latona,  and  Juno,  ( vid.  Jwm,)  and  became  a 
Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  3,  he  was  lather 
of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Ennomla,  the  Fates,  Clo- 
the, Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis;  of 
Venus,  by  Dione;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eu- 
phrosyne,and  Thalia,  by  Eurynome.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus ;  of  Proserpine,  by  St3rz ;  of  the 
nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  Ac.  Vid.  Niobe^ 
Laodamia,  Pfrrha,  Protogenia^  EUclra,  Mdia^ 
Semele,  Ac.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  was  uni- 
versal ;  he  was  the  Ammon  of  the  Africans, 
the  Belus  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  l^ypt,  &c. 
His  surnames  were  numerous,  many  of  which 
be  received  from  the  place  or  fnnction  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  severally  called 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  Inventor,  Elicius,  Apomyos, 
Capilolinus,  Latialis,  Pislor,  Sponsor,  Herceus, 
Anzurus,  Victor,  Maximus,  Optimos,  01^- 
pius,  Fluvialia,  Ac.  The  worship  of  Jupiter 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity. 
His  altars  were  not,  like  those  of  Saturn  and 
Diana,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
but  he  was  delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  white  balls.  The  oak  was  sacred 
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to  him,  becauM  he  firat  tuigbi  mukmd  to  Iiv» 
upon  acorns.  He  is  generally  rq>reaented  as 
sitting  upon  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding, 
in  one  hand,  thunderbolts,  just  ready  to  be  hurl- 
ed, and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  (^cypresB^  His 
looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows  long  and 
neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  expanded 
wings  at  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  naked,  and 
those  below  the  waist  carefUly  covered,  as  if 
to  show  that  be  is  visible  to  the  gods  above,  bol 
that  he  is  concealed  from  the  agfat  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  Jupiter  had  several 
oracles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  ai 
Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  As  Jnpter  was 
the  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men,  bis  power 
was  extended  over  the  deities,  and  eTery  thing 
was  subservient  to  his  wilL  except  the  Fates. 
From  him  mankind  received  their  blessing  and 
their  miseries;  and  they  looked  upon  hun  as 
acquainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  was  represented  at  Olympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variented  with  different  flowers,  paxticnJarly 
the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cre- 
tans represented  Jupiter  without  ears^  to  signiiy 
that  the  sovereign  master  of  the  world  ooght 
not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any  particular  per- 
son, but  be  equally  candid  and  propitions  to  alL 
At  Lacedsmon  he  appeared  with  four  heads^ 
that  he  might  seem  to  hear  with  ^eater  readi- 
ness the  dinerentprayersand  sdicitations  which 
were  daily  poured  to  him  firom  every  port  of  the 
earth.  Paius.  1,  3,  Sa^—IAv.  1,  4,  5,  Ac— 
Diod.  1  and  3.^Homer.  Itt  1, 5,  &c  Oii.  1, 4,&c 
"^Hymn.  ad  Jov.—Orj^ieus.—CaUimac.  .fcr.— 
Pindar.  Oiymp.  1,  3,  b.—ApoUon.  1,  Ac—Hes- 
iod.  T%eog.  m  S£Ut.—Htrc.  Oper.  H  XMtt.'-If- 
cophron.  in  Cass.^Virg.  JEm.  1,  2,  Ac,  G.  3.— 
Ovid  Met.  1,  fab.  1,  Sui.^Bdrai.  3,  od.  1,  Ac 

JuTOBNA,  a  sister  of  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rn- 
tnli.  She  heard  With  contempt  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  or.  according  to  others,  she  wis 
not  un&vourable  to  his  passion,  so  that  the  god 
rewarded  her  love  with  immortality.  She  vas 
afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Nnmicus,  falling  into  the  Tiber. 
The  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, and  particularly  in  those  of  Vesta.  They 
had  the  power  to  h^  disea-ses.  Varro  de  U 
L.  1,  c.  10.— Orirf.  F^asL  I,  v.  708,  L  2.  v.  586.— 
Virg.  JE^.  12, V.  139.— Oic.  OtyewL^I^ 

JuYKHTABf  or  JuvENTOs,^  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  Helie  of  the  Qreeks,  represent- 
ed as  a  beautiful  njrmph,  arrayed  in  variegated 
garments.  Lh.  5,  c.  54,  1.  21,  c.  G2, 1. 38,  c 
36.— Ovti.  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  9,  v.  12. 

IxfoN,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phlegas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodoras,  of  Antion,  by^Perimela, 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  married  Dia, 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioneos,  and  promised 
his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  danghteri 
husband.  Unwilling,  however,  to  fhlfil  his 
promises,  he  invited  nis  father-in-law  to  a  feast 
at  Laris^L,  the  capital  at  his  kingdom,  sad 
when  Deioneus  was  come,  aceording  to  theip- 
pointment,  he  threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  hu 
previously  filkd  with  wood  and  banung  eoils. 
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TkUr  jHremediUited  tmehenr  so  irrititied  the 
neighooaring  princes,  that  ttU.  of  them  reftned 
to  perfona  thetisoal  ceremonies  hj  which  a  man 
was  then  parified  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was 
shunned  and  despised  b^  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
had  compassion  upon  him,  and  carried  him  to 
heaven,  and  introduced  him  at  the  tables  of  the 
gods.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Juno, 
who  was  willing  to  gratify  his  ^ssion,  though, 
according  to  others,  she  informed  Jupiter  of  the 
attempt  on  her  yirtue.  Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in 
the  shajpe  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to  the  place 
where  uion  had  appointed  to  meet  J\mo.  Ixion 
wasciiught  in  the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace 
with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  a(icord- 
ing  to  others,  Centaurus.     Vid.  Centauri.  Ja- 

E iter,  displeased  with  the  insolence  of  Ixion 
fcnishedbim  from  heaven ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  sedaced  Jano.  the  god  struck  him 
with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie 
him  to  a  wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls 
round.  The  wheel  Was  perpetually  in  motion, 
therefore  the' punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
DUd.  i.^Bi/rin,  fab.  ^—Pindar.  %^Fyth. 
il-^Virg.  O.'I,  V.  484.— -«a.  6,  v.  601.— Ortrf, 
yu.  13,  V.  210  and  33a— Pit/os^.  Ic.  9,  c.  3.— 
LaelanL  in  71.  3. 


La]A>ac!dm,  a  name  given  to  (Edipus,  as 
descended  from  Labdacus. 

Labdacus,  a  sen  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  kw^  of  Thebes.  His 
father  and  mother  died  dundff  his  childhood, 
and  be  Was  left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus.  who  at 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Ly- 
cos, with  orders  to  restore  it  to  LAbdacus  as 
soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius.  It 
is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  According  to  Statins,  his  father's 
name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants  were 
called  Labdtuides,  Stat.  Tkeb.  6,  v.  451.— ilpol. 
3,  c.  5.— Paw.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  5. 

LABaADBOS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
The  word  is  derived  ftom  labrys^  which  in  the 
lan^aaee  of  the  country  signifies  a  hatchet, 
which  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  his  hand.    Phii, 

LXbt  RiNTHtrs,  a  building[  whose  numerous 
possageii  and  perplexing  windings  render  the 
escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracti- 
cable. There  were  four  very  fkmoas  among 
the  ancients,  one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or 
Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos, 
and  a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Porseona.  That 
of  Egypt  was  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus, 
who  saw  it,  declardts  that  the  beauty  and  the  art 
of  the  building  were  almost  bevond  belief.  It 
was  built  bv  twelve  kings,  wno  at  one  time 
reigned  in  Kgvpi,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
place  of  their  burial,  and  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  their  reign.  It  was  divided  into  13 
halls,  or  aecordins  to  PHny.  into  16,  or  as  Strabo 
mentions,  into  37.  The  halls  were  vaulted 
according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
had  each  six  doors.  q>ening  to  the  north,  aod  the 
same  nuniber  to  the  south,  all  surrounded  1^ 
one  wan.  The  edificlB  contained  3000  chambers, 
1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same  number 
below..  She  chambers  above  were  seen  by 
Herodotus,  and  astonished  him  beyond  concep- 
tion, but  he  was  nbt  permitted  to  see  those  be- 
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low,  where  were  buried  the  holy  eroeodiles  and 
the  monarchs  whose  munificence  had  raised  the 
edifice.  The  roofs  and  walls  were  incmstcd 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures.  Tne  halls  were  surrotmdea  with 
stately  and  polished  pillars  of  white  stone,  and, 
acconling  to  some  authors,  the  opening  of  the 
doors  was  artfhllv  attended  with  a  terrible 
noise,  like  peals  of'^thunder.  The  labyrinth  of 
Crete  was  built  by  Daedalus,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  E^;ypt,  and  it  is  the  most  famous  of  all  in 
classical  historv.  It  was  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Dsedalus  himself,  and  the  prison  of  the 
Minotaur.  According  to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth 
of  Lenmos  surpassed  the  others  m  mndeur  and 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  hy  forty  col- 
umns of  uncommon  heignt  and  thickness,  and 
equally  admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splen- 
dour. Mda,  1,  c.  9.— P«t».  36,  c.  13.— *ra*. 
lO.—Diod.  h^Beroda.  3,  c  148.— Firg.  jEn. 
5,  V.  588. 

LACEOJSMoif,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  oj  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Acrisius.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Graces  in  Lac^nia,  and  who  first  budl  them  a 
temple.  Prom  Lacedaemon  and  his  wife,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  LAcedaemon  and 
Sparta.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.— £^gi9k  fab.  155^ 
Paus.  3,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  L 

ULchesis.     Vid.  Parae. 

Laertes.     Vid.  Parts  I.  and  IL 

LfsTRYodNfis,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hu- 
man fiesh,  and  when  Uljrsses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his 
companions.  Vid,  AntipkaUs.  They  were  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into 
Italv,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Formiae,  whence  the  epithet 
of  Lttstrygenia  is  often  used  for  that  of  FoT' 
miana.  Plin.  3,  c  S.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  333, 
Ac.  Fast.  4.  ex  Pant.  4,  ep.  10.—Tzelz.  in 
iMcophr.  V.  6^  and  B\B.— Homer  Od,  10.  v. 
81.— Sa.  7,  V.  376. 

LaiIdbs,  a  patronymic  of  CBdipos,  son  of 
Laius.    Ovid.  MU.  6,  fab.  18. 

Latos,  a  son  of  I^^idacus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nvcteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lycus 
till  his  grandson  came  of  a^e.  He  was  dnven 
f^om  his  kingdom  b^  Amphionand  Zethus,  who 
were  incensed  agamst  Lvcns  for  the  indignities 
which  Antiope  had  sunered.  He  was  after- 
wards restored,  and  married  Joeasta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Creon.  Vid.  (Edipus.  Sophod.  in  CEdip. 
"Hygin.  9  and  66.— IMm^.  ^-^AfoOod.  3,  c.  5. 
— Pai«.  9,  c.  5  and  36.— Phrf.  de  Cwrios. 

Lamu  and  Auxebu.  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusia 
The  Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of  an 
olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided they  came  to  ofiTer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
at  Athens.    PmLS.  8,  c.  30,  &c. 

LIm^  certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had 
the  face  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  body  like  that  of  a  seipent.  They  allnred 
strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might  de- 
roar  ihem ;  and  though  they  were  not  endowed 
with  the  iacaUy  of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  was 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  beUe7e  them  to 
Be  witches,  or  rather  eyil  spirits,  who,  under  the 
form  of  a  beaatifal  woman,  enticed  young  chil- 
dren and  devonred  them.  According  to  some, 
the  fable  of  the  Lamise  is  derived  from  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  with  a  certain  beautiful  wo- 
men called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  ot  Juno 
rendered  deformed,  and  whose  childien  she  de- 
stroyed ;  upon  which  Lamia  became  insane,  and 
so  desperate  that  she  eat  up  all  the  children  that 
came  in  her  way.  They  are  idso  called  Le- 
mures.  Vid,  Lttnures.  Pkilottr,  in  Ap. — Ho- 
rat.  Art.  Poet.  T.  340.— Pi«<.  *  Oin0S.—Dum, 

Lampetu,  L  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Ness- 
ra.  She,  with  her  sister  Phsetusa,  guarded  her 
faiher*s  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  The  companions 
of  UljTSses,  impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no  re^rd 
to  their  sanctity,  but  carried  away  and  lulled 
some  of  the  oxen.  They  then  embarked  on 
board  their  ship,  but  here  the  resentment  of 
Jupiter  followed  them.  A  storm  arose,  and  thev 
all  perished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himseu 
on  the  broken  piece  of  a  masL  Bomer.  Od,  ISK, 

v.  l\9.^Proptrt.  3,  eL  19. IL  According 

to  Ovid,  Mtt.  3,  y.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of  the 
Heliades,  who  was  changeu  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampeto,  and  Lampeoo,  a  oueen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
was  surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba- 
rians, and  destroyed  with  her  female  attendants. 
JusUn.  3,  c.  4. 

LImus,  L  a  king  of  the  Leestrrgones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  foutided  Formias  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamise  at  Rome  was. 
according  to  the  omnion  of  some,  descended 

fhnn  him.    Botai.  3,  od.  17. IL  A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  succeeded  his  mo- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Ovid,  Btroid.  9, 
V.54.    FW.  PartL 

Ll5cooN,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  oner  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to 
render  him  propitious.  During  the  sacrifice,  two 
enormous  serpents  issued  from  the  sea  and  at- 
tacked Laocoon's  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to 
the  altar.  The  father  immediately  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  tailing  upon 
him  squeezed  him  in  their  complicated  wreaths, 
so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  u^  him  for  his  te- 
merity in  dissnadingthe  Trcgans  to  bring  into  the 
city  the  fatal  wooden  horse  which  theOreeks  had 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hygfaius 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  con- 
aent  of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his 
polluting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his 
wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue  of  the  god. 
Vxrg.  Mn. «,  r.  41  and  201— Jiy^m.  fab.  135. 

LaodImas,  I.  a  son  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phseacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulysses 
while  at  his  father's  court    Ulysses,  mindful 


of  the  honilalityor  AlciMiu,i«iWltkdiid. 
lenge  of  Laodamaa.  Onm,  Od.  7,  t.  lH — 
IL  AsoAof  Etaodes^kiBgorTheba.  PMl 
9,c.l5. 

LidDAiOA,  L  a  daughter  of  Acaitas  uA  As- 
Qrdamia,  who  married  Proicsilaiis,  the  sod  of 
Iphiclns,  king  of  a  part  of  Tbcmly.  Wkn 
sae  heard  that  he  had  fidlen  by  the  hind  oT 
Hector,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  t  Mmi 
whom  she  had  tenderly  knred,  the  ordendi 
wooden  statue  to  be  made  and  regoUrtypiictd 
in  her  bed.  Iphiclu6  ordncd  the  woodeiiin|i 
to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  bitdaosb- 
ter's  grief.  He  did  not  succeed.  LmxIubi 
threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  inp, 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  has  omn- 
casion  to  fabulous  traditioos  related  b]r  the  pott, 
which  mention,  that  Protesiians  was  rotondiD 
life,  and  to  Laodamia.  for  three  boon ;  aad  tka 
when  be  waa  obliged  to  return  to  the  infeml 
regions,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  accompuT 
him.  Virg.  JB%,  6,  y.  447.— Osii  Ar.  e(L  ll 
^Bygin.  feb.  104.— /»ri»pfri.  1,  eL  19.— ft 
A  daughter  of  Bellerophoa  bv  AcbeflK)De,tk 
daughter  of  king  lobates^  ^  bad  a  sob  i? 
Jupiter,  called  ^irpedon.  She  dedjcucd  k- 
self  to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  haoted  m 
her ;  but  her  haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  kr, 
and  she  perished  by  the  arrows  of  tbegoddea 
iSfomtfr.il.  6, 19  and  16. 

LidnicB,  a  daughter  of  Priam  aBduecaii. 
who  became  enamoured  of  Aa■a^ «■ 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diooede  frJJ 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embas^  lodHBUi 
the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  aftcr'»'*JJ; 
ried  Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  Teiepw 
kiuffofMysia.  Some  caU  her  Astfocke.A^ 
cording  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lyeq«W 
Laodice  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  "^ 
and  was  killed  when  Troy  was  lacked  dt* 
Greeks.    Dictys  Ord,  1.— Pei*  13,  &»-; 

Bamer,  U,  3  and  6. ^IL  A  dangler  of  AgJ 

memnon,  called  also  Electra.  Bw^* »  - 
Vid,  Part  IL  _l     c- 

Laod5co8,  a  son  of  Antenor,  ^^^ 
Minerva  borrowed,  to  advise  PandarnstoWJ 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  betweentbeGn» 
and  Trojans.    Bomer.  H.  4. 

LAooSBAa.  a  king  of  the  I)rWi2*"S 
customed  hu  subjects  to  become  roWwj-.  * 
plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  pelpM«y 
wa.s  killed  by  Hercules.  Ap€i.%t.  7.-Z^ 

LaSmbooii,.  son  of  Ilns,  king  of  TjojVJJ^ 
ried  Strymo,caUed  bysomePIacia,orUn2J; 
by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  ■flcrwaids  won 
bv  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesiooe.  Be  "f 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  a»i«ed  J  ap" 
and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  iw^?^?]; 
heayen,  and  condemned  to  be  «»SJTj^ 
the  will  of  Laomedon  for  OBi^J^'^^Z. 
walls  were  finished,  LaonKrfoo  refisedto  j^ 
waid  the  labours  of  the  gods,  voA^^^^ 
territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  gofl  « 
sea,  and  his  subjects  were visitedwapo"!?^, 
sent  by  Apollo.    He  was  put  to  d«^  ^ 

•       fter'k  reign  of  »yeafa /»^ 
n.  21,— Ftr^.  Mn.  Sand  ^-^r, 

fllwa/.3,od.8.— flifi!m».  w--rftk 

La5trob,  a  daughter  of  Al»SV"JLiltf 

Leleges,wbomarried  Priam,attd  Deeaoe  w^ 

of  Lycaan  and  Polydoms.  Bmtr.M.^^ ^••" 
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Lonuu,  m  iQiname  of  Diana  at  Patne,  in 
Adiaia,  where  she  had  a  temple,  with  a  statue 
of  gold  and  ivoiy,  whieh  represented  her  in  the 
habit  of  a  hontress.  The  statue  was  made  by 
Menechmns  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  celebrity. 
This  name  was  ffiven  to  the  goddess  from  La- 
phims,  the  sonofDelphus,  who  consecrated  the 
statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  god- 
dess there^  called  also  Laphria,  of  which  Paus, 
7,  c.  18,  gives  an  account 

L.APITHJB,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Vid,  La^ 
pitkuA. 

LAPITB08,  a  son  of  Apollo,  bj  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaunis,  and  married  Orsi- 
nome.  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  La- 
9tU«  was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of 
Pborbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countryof  which  thev  had  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the  Lapithse  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Firithous, 
«ne  of  their  number,  and  among  them  were 
Theseus,  Diyas,  Hopleus,  Mopsus,  Phalerus, 
Exadius^  Prolochns,  Titaresius,  Ac.  The  Cen- 
taurs were  also  invited  to  partalce  the  common 
festivity,  and  the  amusements  would  have  been 
harmless  and  innocent,  had  not  one  of  the  in- 
Cozicated  Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippo- 
damia,  the  wife  of  Piriihous.  The  Lapitnae 
resented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported 
their  companions,  upon  which  the  quarrel  be- 
came universal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slangh- 
iter.  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  at 
last  were  obliged  to  retire.  Vid,  Centauri. 
The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is 
attributed  to  the  Lapithae.  Virg.  O.  8,  v.  115. 
.Em.  6,  V.  601, 1. 7,  V.  306.— Oi^.  AW.  12,v.  530, 
I.  14,  V.  670.— i^JiaiZ.  ta  SeiU.—Diod,  i.-^Pind. 
«.— Pytt.— S«faft.  9.^SUU.  TM>,  7,  v.  304. 

Lasi,  or  Larinda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Almon,  in  Latium,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents 
long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She 
revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband 
Jupiter  with  Jutnma,  for  which  the  god  cut  off 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct 
her  to  the  infernal  regions.  Lara  became 
mother  of  two  children,  to  whom  the  Romans 
have  paid  divine  honours,  acconfing  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of  Lares. 
ainJ.i^W.3,v.699. 

LiRBs,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercuryhy  Lara.  Vid. 
Ijara.  In  process  of  lime  their  power  was  ex- 
tended not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over  the 
country  and  sea;  and  we  find  Lares  Urhwni  to 
preside  over  the  cities,  FamHiara  over  houses, 
ibutici  over  the  counity.  OmpUaUs  over 
cross  roads,  B^rini  over  tne  sea,  VidUs  over 
the  roads.  PataUrii,  &c.  According  to  the 
opinion  or  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  Lares, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  manes, 
arises  from  the  ancient  custom,  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  other  nations,  of  burying  their  dead 
in  their  houses,  and  from  their  belief  that  their 
sbirits  continually  hovered  over  the  houses  for 
the  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  The  statues 
€f  the  Larfs,  resembling  monkeys,  and  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  m  a  niche 
behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the 
heardn.    At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the 


figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate  their  care 
and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their 
altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular 
days.  Their  festivals  were  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  offerings 
of  fruit  presented.  The  word  Lares  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars,  which 
signifies  conductor  or  leader.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v. 
129.— Jki7.  8,  V.  B.'-PUU.  in  Q^ast.  i2m.— 
Vfirro  de  L.  JLi,  c  IQ.—Horab.  3,  od-  23.— 
PlauL  in  Aid.  <f  Cist. 

Larva,  a  name  given  to  wicked  spirits.  The 
word  itself  signifies  a  mask.     Vid.  Lemmrts. 

Latulis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals, 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  lasted  15  days.  Uv.  81.  Vxd.  IDsrim 
LaUna. 

LATiNDS,  I.  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Ladni.  He  marriea  Amata,  by  whom  he 

had  a  son  and  a  daughter.     Vid.  JBneas. 

XL  A  son  of  Sylvius  ^neas,  sumamed  also 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  kin^  of  the  Latins, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to 
Alba  his  successor.  Dion.  1,  c.  15.— I4V.  3,  c.  3. 

LATosnTs,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

LatOis,  a  name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Latona. 

Latona,  a  daughter  of  Coeus  the  Titan  and 
Phcebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Satam. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  edebrated 
for  the  favours  which  she  mnted  to  Jupiter. 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
made  Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and 
sent  the  serpent  Pjrthon  to  dl<ittrrb  her  peace  and 
prosecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnaocv,  continually 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  6ne  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno, 
refhsed  to  five  her  a  place  where  she  mi|ht 
find  rest  anabring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident,  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Delos,  which  before 
wandered  In  the  iEgean,  and  appeared  some- 
times above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  '  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jumier,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
onginai  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  leaning  against  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive. 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration ;  Juno  dis- 
covered the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her 
to  fly  ftom  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world ;  and  in  Caria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insulted 
and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  asked 
for  water  while  tney  were  weeding  a  marsh. 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  Her  beauty 
proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tit3rus,  whom  Apollo 
and  Diana  put  to  death:  Vid.  Titfus.  At 
last,  Latona  became  a  powerfttl  deity,  and  saw 
her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  wor- 
ship was  generally  ei^tablished  where  her  chiU 
dren  received  adoration,  particularly  at  Ari^os. 
Ddos,  Ac.,  where  she  had  temples.  She  had 
an  orade  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  Ae  true  de- 
cisive answers  which  it  gave.  Diod.  5w— £R;» 
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rM.  %  c.  15^— PM.  9aiid3L— iSmr.  JISL 
— -nfmii.  in  4l^.  <f*  Dian^—Btsiod,  tliMog. — 
AaOML,  3,  c  ft  and  10.— Ovt^  MU.  6,  y.lGO. 
— 4^(^  fiib.  140. 

Latuuia,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dis- 
honest persons  at  Aome.  She  did  not  onljr  pre- 
side over  robbere,  called  from  her  LnvemicmiU^ 
but  she  protected  such  as  deceived  others,  or 
formed  their  secret  machinations  in  obscurity 
and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very  popular, 
and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  cit  v,  which,  firom  that  cir- 
<;nmstance,  was  caUea  the  gate  of  Lavema. 
She  was  generally  represent^  by  a  head  with- 
out a  body.  Borot.  L  ep.  16,  v.  60.— Farro  de 
JUL.i. 

LiviNJA,  a  daughter  of  king  latinus  and 
Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  King 
Tumus,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  her  &• 
ther  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 

e'ven  to  Mn^as  after  the  death  of  Tumus.  At 
T  husband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant;  and 
bein^  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  As^ius,  her 
Bon-io-law,  she  fled  into  the  woods,  where  she 
brought  forth  a  son  called  £neas  Sylvius. 
Dionvs.  Bal,  l.—Virg,  jBn.  6  and  l.—Ovid. 
MU.  14,  V.  507.— I4t7. 1.  c.  1. 

Laoscs,  I,  a  son  of  Numitor.  and  brother  of 
nia.  He  was  put  .to  death  by  his  uncle  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  his  lathers  throne.    Ooid, 

FuL  4  V.  54. 11.  A  son   of  Mezentius, 

king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  JEnees  in 
the  war  whicn  his  father  and  Tumus  made 
against  the  Trojans.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  649,  L  10, 
▼.496,  Ac 

LsARCBus,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  Vid. 
Atkamas, 

Lbda^  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and  Eu- 
rythenm,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. Vid.  Casitrr.  Some  mvtholo^ists  attribute 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  to  Nemesis ;  and  they 
further  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.  Vid.  Be- 
Una.  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of  opinions, 
others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the  name  of 
Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hesibd  make 
no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that 
the  fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient 
poets,  and  probably  invented  since  their  age. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  10.— OM.  hkt.  6,  v.  109. 
-^Hesiod.  17,  V.  56.— fl^^n.  fab.  TJ.—Jsocr.  in 
Hel.—Btmer.  Od.  IX.—EfuHp.  in  BsL 

l^SLAps,  I.  a  dog  that  never  &iled  to  seize 
and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  ordered  to 
pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
Frocris  reconciled  herself  to  her  hust>and  by  pre- 
aenting  him  with  that  valuable  present.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from 
Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cured  him.    B^gin.  fab.  128. 

Ovid.  MU.  7,  V.  771.— Paw.  Ol*  c.  19. XI 

One  of  Action's  dogs.    Ovid.  Akt.  3,  y.  SIl. 

LfiBcunaa,  the  qnanes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients suppose  that  the  souls,  aAer  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were  called 
Lartsfamiliares.nxid  the  evil  ones  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Larva,  or  Lenmm.  They 
terrilled  the  good,  and  continually  haunted  the 
wicked  and  impious;  and  the  Romans  had  the 
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soperstitioiiio  eelAnte  festival^  in  tlidrl^ 
called  LcaMina,  or  LmurtUia^  in  the  mooik  c_ 
Blay.  They  were  first  instituted  by  Romnlos 
to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  Bemosy 
from  whom  they  were  called  Bmuria,  and  by 
corruption,  Lemuria.  These  solenmities  cm- 
txnued  three  nights,  during  which  the  templet 
of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  numriages  prohibued. 
It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans 
00  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable 
to  them.  They  also  muttered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  dmnn,  tliey  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no 
long^  come  to  terrify  their  relations  opan  earth. 
(Md.  Fui.  5,  V.  431,  Ac.— J^^rot.  {  cp.  S,  v. 
9Q9.— Persiai  5,  v.  185. 

Lbc JKJs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  fhrna  ^vn, 
a  winepresi.  There  was  a  festival  called  Le- 
iMM,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in  which  the  ce- 
remonies observed  at  the  other  festivals  of  the 
god  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poet- 
ical contentions,  dec.  Paiu.— Vtrg.  O.i^r.i. 
jBn.i.r.9(n.'-Ovid.Md,i,T,lA.  Ful. PaitlL 

Leos,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  his 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  Vid. 
Leocorian. 

henxf  q6ksm,    Vid.  Lasirffotus. 

L£tbs,  L  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  wbcee  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tar- 
tarus. It  had  the  power  of  making  them  forget 
whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard  before, 

as  the  name  implies^  Xif^v,  dUiman. IL  Lethe 

is  a  river  of  Afnca,  near  the  Syrtes,  whirh 
runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time  after 
rises  again:  whence  the  origin  of  the  &bie 

of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion. lEL 

Another  in  Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  drank 
by  those  who  consulted  the  oracJe  of  Tropho- 
nins.  Liuan.  9,  v.  3S5.— OtniL  TVul.  4,  el  L 
V.  47.-FtrF.  G.  4,  v.  545.  JB».  6.  v.  714.- 
lUU.  I,  V.  05, 1. 10,  V.  556.— Pms.  9,  c  39.- 
Borai.  4,  od.  7,  v.  37. 

Levana,  a  goddess  at  ^at^t^  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  op  from 
the  ground  a  newlv-boro  child  after  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  toe  midwife.  This  was  gen- 
erally done  by  the  father,  and  so  religiously 
observed  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legit^ 
macy  of  a  child  could  be  dieted  withoat  it 

Lboce,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euzine  Sea,  of 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borvsthenes.  According  lo 
the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circum.stance  it  has  been  often  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c.  According  to 
some  accounts.  Achilles  celebrated  there  his 
nuptials  with  {phigenia,  or  mther  Helen,  and 
shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the 
manes  of  Ajaz,  ^    Sirab.  2^— JUUa,  9,  c  7.— 

Ammian.  ©.— Q.  Calab.  3.  v.  773. IL  One 

of  the  Oceanides,  whom  Pluto  carried  into  his 
kingdom. 

LEoaFPE,  L  a  brother  of  Tyndams,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Philodice.  daughter  of 
Inachus,  by  whom  he  bad  two  danghieis,'  Hk 
hdra  and  Phcebe»  knownby  thepationyaucof 
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cousiiv  Castor  and  Poll  vc,  as  they  were  going 
to  celebrate  their  .nupiii^  with  Lyneua  and 
Idas.    Ovid,  JPVuL  5,  y.  TOL—4poU0d.  8,  c. 

10,  Ac— ft«<.  3,  c  17  and  96. U.  A  son 

of  Xanthns,  deace&ded  from  BeUerophoo.  He 
became  deephr  enamonred  of  one  of  his  sisters. 
Some  time  atUr  Uie  lather  resolTed  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marria^  to  a  lorcianptrinoe.  The 
future  husband  was  inlbrmed  that  the  daughter 
of  Xanthw  secretly  entertained  a  lover,  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  father. 
Xanthns  upon  &is  secretly  watched  his  dan^^h- 
ter,  and  wnen  Leucippus  had  introduced  him- 
self to  her  bed,  the  oaher,  in  bis  eagerness  to 
discover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  Uule  noise  in 
the  room.  The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as 
she  attempted  to  escape,  she  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  her  &ther,  who  took  her  to  be  the 
lover.  Leucippus  came  to  her  assistimce,  and 
stabbed  his  father  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
w  ho  he  was.  This  accidental  parricide  obligsd 
Leucippus  to  fly  fiEom  his  country.  He  came  to 
Crete,  where  the  inhaWtanfa  reftiaed  to  give  him 
an  asylum  when  ac^ainied  with  the  atrodous- 
Bess  of  his  crime,  and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephe- 
•sits,  where  he  died  in  the  greatest  miseiy  and 
remorse.  SmntsJantuc  upmd  ParlMn.  c.  6.—— 
UL  A  son  of  CEnomaus,  who  became  enamour- 
ed of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  female  dress,  and  attended 
his  mispress  as  a  companion.  He  gained  the 
affections  of  Daphne  1^  his  obaequiousttess  and 
attention,  but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal 
through  the  influence  and  jealonqr  of  bis  rival 
Apollo ;  for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants 
were  bathing  in  theLaaon,the  sex  of  Licucippos 
was  discovered, and  heperisbed  by  the  darts  of 
(he females.  PaiiAen.JErot.e.l6.^Pa*s,9,cM. 
LEfrcoTHOA,  or  LaccoTBBA.  I.  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity.  Fid.  Im. 
She  was  called  Mntura  by  the  Romans,  who 
raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  people,  parti- 
cularly women,  offered  vows  for  their  brother's 
children.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to 
proiect  their  own  children,  because  Ino  had  been 
unfortunate  in  hers.  No  female  slaves  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  or  if  their  curi- 
osity tempted  them  to  transgr^  this  rule,  they 
were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest  severity. 
To  this  supplication  for  otherpeople's  children, 
Ovid  alludes  in  these  lines,  iw.  6:— 

Aim  tamen  kainCtfro  sMpe  n^d  pianuOerador^, 
Ipia  ftf/mm  fiixjt  msafvisse  parens. 

— ^n.  A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus.  by  Eury- 
nome.  Apdlobecameenamouredof  her,  when 
Clytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leucothoe,  discover- 
ed the  whole  intriffoe  to  her  father,  who  ordered 
his  daughter  to  Be  buried  alive.  The  lover, 
unable  to  save  her  from  death,  sjurinklf  d  necuir 
and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a  beautiful 
tree,  which  bears  the  frankineense.  Ovid.  3^, 
4,v.  1^.    rii.PartI. 

LiBJENTiirA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  the  )[Dnng  women  used 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  duldisn  amusements 
of  their  youth  wnen  arrived  at  nubile  years. 
V4rro4$lML.^^.e. 
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fmu  HenceiViedthisnamefhnnhisMiv 
some  cities  of  Boaotia  from  slavery,  or,<ai] 
ing  to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,delivered  mankind  from  their  ones,  and 
made  them  speak  with  freedom  and  uncencein. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  wine  itself.  Smtc 
de  tramq.  amm. 

LiBEiu,  I.  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proaerpine. 
Cie.  if»  Ver.  4,  c.  48.*~-IL  A  name  given  to 
Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.    (Mnd.  Faat.  3.  v.  613. 

LdBBB'nks,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  bad  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Grac- 
chus, and  improved  and  adorned  by  PoUio  with 
many  ele^nt  statues  and  brazen  columns,  and 
a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
of  the  state.  She  waa^^  represented  as  a  woman 
in  a  li^ht  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand  and 
a  cap  m  the  other,  both  signs  of  independence, 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
bv  sdiavas  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  ySbtJij. 
Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient 
wben  confined.  Iav.  34,  c.  16,  1.  95,  c  T— 
Ovid.  Trial,  3,  eL  1,  v.  l^—Pkd.  in  Ortu,— 
Di^.Ou.AA. 

LniTTNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  piesided 
over  funerals.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venua^  or  rather  Proserpine.  Servius 
Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  Where 
every  thing  necessary  for  funerals  were  exposed 
to  sale,  and  where  the  registers  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept  Dionys.  Ual.  4.— £417.  40, 
c  19.— Vol.  Max.  5,  e.  %—PUU.  Qnued.  Am.— 
From  the  name  of  the  goddess,  those  who  took 
charge  of  funerals  at  ftome  were  called  lAbi- 
Unarii.  Plutarch  considers  the  question  why 
the  Romans  made  the  same  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Venus  in  the  one  instance,  and  of 
Libitina  in  the  other,  preside  over  the  period  of 
birth  and  also  of  death ;  and  thinks  that  they 
desired  to  suggest  thereby  the  brevity  of  life. 
With  the  same  intention  the  Greeks  had  at 
Delphi  an  image  of  Venus  Epitymbia  (Enr*^ 
/lia).  Servios  Tullius,  with  a  view  of  aacer- 
tainine  the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred 
annually,  enacted  that  a  niece  of  money  should 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  on  occasion  of  every 
funeral.    HnRam.—PUa.—Dianfift.  Bal. 

LiBVA,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassi- 
opea,  who  became  mother  or  Agenor  and  Bdus 
by  Neptune.  ApoUod.  d,  c  1,  L  3,  e.  l.-^Pmn, 
1,44.    Fid.  Part  I. 

LicHAS,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  bronghl 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejaninu  He  was 
thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Eu- 
bcsan  Sea.    Odd.  Met.  9,  v.  311. 

licTMNira,  a  son  of  Eleetryon  and  brother 
of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age. 
that  when  he  walked  be  was  alwava  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptdemns,  son  of  Biercuin,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Licym- 
nius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhodes.  ApoUod.  3, 
c  l.—Diod.  h.'-Bomr.  11.  8.— Ptud.  Ohmp.  7. 

LiMUB,  '^was  tbe  son  of  Uraaia  by  Amphi- 
marus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  renown  iHiich 
he  acquired  for  his  skill  in  music  was  superior 
not  only  to  that  ef  his  coatemporariea,  nrt  to 
thatof  aUhispradeeeasors;  and  heai  aMd  to 
T33 
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or  every  berbaroa  natioii:  and  among  the 
Ej^yptians  there  is  a  lonjir  which  the  Greeks  call 
Lians :  for  this  song  is  dcnominaied  by  the 
Egyptians  JMMwrwM.  But  the  Qreeks,  and 
amnnf  these  Hoomt,  mention  this  song  asQre^ 
ciaa.  For  Homer,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  misfortone  of  Linns,  says  that  Vnlcaa  re- 
presented, among  othen  thiiiaB,  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  a  boy  playing  on  a  harp,  and  singing 
the  £ue  of  Lmns  >- 

'  7>  tkae  a  ftnUk  awakts  tki  wofUing  strings, 
Wkase  tendtr  lay  ikefaU  of  lamnu  sings,^ 

Bat  Paasphns,  who  composed  the  most  ancient 
hymns  for  the  Athenians,  says,  that  grief  for 
the  death  of  Linos  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  he  came  to  be  called  OUoHnas,  or  UmeniA- 
iUJUmu.  And  afterwards  the  Lesbian  Sappho, 
having  leaned  the  name  Oitdinoa  ftook  the 
▼erses  of  Pamphos,  celebrates  in  her  poems 
Adonis  and  Oitolinos.  The  Thebans,  too,  boast 
that  Linns  was  baried  in  their  country;  and 
they  say,  that  after  the  loss  of  the  Oreeks  at 
Chcronea,  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  oon- 
aeqnence  of  a  vision  in  a  dream,  brought  the 
bones  of  Unna  to  Macedonia:  and  afterwards, 
from  another  dream,  carried  back  the  bones  to 
Thebes^  The  covering  however  of  this  tomb, 
and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  it,  have,  they 
aay,  been  obliterated  through  length  of  time. 
The  Thebans  likewise  assert,  that  there  was  a 
innior  Linus,  the  son  of  bmenius;  and  that 
when  bat  a  boy  he  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
whom  he  instructed  in  music**  Pamsanms. 
**  However,  neither  the  Linus,  the  son  of  Am- 
phimaras,  nor  he  who  was  the  son  of  Ismenins, 
composed  anything  in  verse;  or,  if  they  did, 
it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posteritv.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidss,  be  was  a  poet  of  Chalcis, 
and  the  first  that  brought  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  He  taught  Her- 
cnles  letters,  and  is  said  to  have  ranked  as  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets.  Two  ftragments  are  all 
the  remains  of  his  works  at  present"    Tuflor. 

Lnidpf,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
IfarcissusbytheCephisus.  Ovui.JUW.3,v.311. 

Lima,  the  name  of  a  fury  whom  Euripides 
introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris,  at 
the  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercules  with 
that  fatal  rage  which  ended  m  his  death. 

Lorn,  or  Lotos,  a  beautiflil  nvmpb,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptone.  To  save  herself  fVom  the  im- 
portonities  of  Priapus,  she  implored  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  tree  called  Lotus,  con- 
secrated to  Venus  and  Apollo.  Ovid.  AM.  9,  v, 

Ix»T5raioi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  AfHca 
near  the  Syrtes.  Thw^  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  folus.  Ulysses  visited  their 
country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
BeroM.  4,  c.  1T7.— SJfw*.  YI^MOa,  1,  c  7.— 
Will.  6,  c.  7, 1.13,0.17. 

Lai,  a  i^dess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
IbingB  which  were  purified  by  lustrationr 
whence  the  name  (a  Utmdo.)    Slie  is  suppose 
to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

Utamn,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
momteg  star.    It  is  called  iMeLfer,  when  ap- 
in  the  moninff  before  the  son :  bat 
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when  it  firilows  It,  and  appenn  aoBie  tisK  after 
ill  setting,  it  is  called  Hesferu*.  Accordin|^  10 
aome  mythologists,  Lncifer  was  bob  of  JnpSier 
and  Aurora. 

LCoiTA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Japiier  and 
Juno,  or.  according  10  others,  <rf'LnlonaL  As  her 
mother  Drought  her  into  the  world  wifhootpain, 
she  became  the  goddess  whom  women  in  Isboar 
invoked,  and  unt  presided  over  the  tntth  of 
children.  She  receives  this  name  either  from 
liMM  or  Aom  tex,  as  Ovid  ezidains  it : — 

ChraUa  iMcina,  dtdU  kae  Ubi  nmmimt  imaa; 
AfU  fMia  ffindfiim  H,lka,  facts  kmkei. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  abc 
sometimes  called  Lndna,  and  presided  over  the 
labours  of  women.  She  is  called  Dythia  by  tbe 
Greeks.  She  had  a  fiunofus  temple  at  Rome, 
raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Varr.  dt  L.  U  4.— CSc 
ieJVW.  O.  S,  c.  S7.— OvidL  PtuL  %  r.  449,- 
Borai,  Cmnn,  See. 

LtifA,  {the  mooH,)fnm  daughter  of  Hyperioa 
and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according  10  sobk 
mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  waa  wonhipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
with  many  superstitious  forms  and  < 


It  wassnpposed  that  magicians  and  enchantm, 
particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  had  _ 


troUable  power  over  the  moon,  and  that  ther 
could  draw  her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasait 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantatian&  Her 
eclipses,  according  to  their  opinioOj  proceedei 
from  thence ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  wasasasl 
to  beat  drams  and  cymbals,  to  ease  her  laboun, 
and  to  render  the  power  of  magic  leas  eflecms]. 
Oeui.  JMU.  13,  V.  S63,  ftc--7YM{.  1,  d.8,r. 
91.— AstMf.  T%eog.—Virr.  Bel.  8,  v.  69. 

LoPA,  {a  At  wolf  ^  wa^  held  in  great  veners- 
tion  at  Rome,  because  Romulns  and  RenoL 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  soctied 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals.  Tkii 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  snmame  of  Lops, 
which  was  given  to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faustulus,  to  whose  care  and  humanity  these 
children  owed  their  preservatioii.  CM^/U. 
d,  ▼.  415.— Ptel.  in  Romitd. 

Drcos,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  R  is  derived 
from  X«tiv,  solvert,  because  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind, 
and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  mdancholj. 
Borai.  ep.  9.— Liu»a.  1,  v.  675. 

Lf  CAON,  I.  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgns  and  Melibcea.  He  bnOt  a  town  called 
Lycosuraon  the  top  of  mount  Lycsus,  in  honoar 
of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives,  br  whom  he 
bad  a  daughter  called  Calisto,  ana  fifty  sgus. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nyctimos, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons.  He  lived  about  1690 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Afoitod.  3.— 
Bygin.  fab.  176.— CirfaZ.  ep.  76.— Pa«i.  fil,  c. «, 
Ac— II.  Another  king  or  Arcadia,  celebrated 
for  his  cruelties.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  offered  human  rictims 
on  the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attribute 
th  is  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  The  sins 
of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become  so 
enormous,  that  Jupiter  risited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  came  to 
Arcadia,  where  the  people  began  to  pay  proper 
adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon,  however, 
to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  served  vp  hnnaa 
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floh  on  bis  table,  Tbis  impitbtf  so  iirilatod 
Jupiter,  tbat  be  immediately  deatrpTed  the  bouse 
ofL7caan,«iidcbaiigedbunintoawolf.  Ovid. 
MU.  1,  T.  196.  Ac— Tbeae  two  mouarcbsare 
often  confounded  logetber,  tbouj^h  no  leas  tban 

an  age  elapBed  between  tbeir  reigns. IXL  A 

aon  of  Priam  and  Laolboe.  He  was  taken  by 
Acbilies,  and  carried  to  Ijemnos^  wbence  b« 
eacnped.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Acbilies 
in  tbe  Trojan  war.    USrawr.  K.  21,  Ac 

Ltcmttus,  L  a  son  of  Minos  L  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Minos  II.  br  Ida,  tbe  dangbter  of  Cory- 
baa.    DM,  4. IL  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pbi- 

lononie,daugbter  ofNyctimus.  He  succeeded 
bis  fatber  on  tbe  tbrone  of  Arcadia.  Poms,  8, 
c.  3  and  4. 

Lf  cius,  an  epitbet  giren  to  Apollo  from  bis 
temple  in  Lycia,  wbere  be  gare  oracles,  pcuti- 
cularly  at  Patara,  wbere  tbe  appellation  en  Lf- 
da  sorUs  was  glFen  to  bis  answers.  Virg. 
JB».4,T.346. 

LicdMsnia,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in 
the  JBgean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Partbe nope. 
He  was  secreily  intrusted  witb  tbe  care  of 
young  Acbilies,  wbom  bis  motber  Tbetis  bad 
disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  him 
from  tbe  Trqan  war,  wbere  sue  knew  be  must 
unavoidably  perish.  Lycomedes  has  rendered 
himself  fiimous  for  bis  treachery  to  Theseus. 
PhiL  in  7Vi.— PoKJ.  1,  c  17,  L  7,  c  4*— 4|N»2. 
3,0.13.    Ftui.PanII. 

Ltcobous,  a  king  of  Thrace.  He  drove 
Bacchus  out  of  bis  kingdom,  and  abolished  bis 
worship,  for  which  impiety  he  was  severely 
punished  by  tbe  gods.  He  put  his  own  son 
Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and  be  cut  offbis  own 
legs,  mistaking  them  for  vine  boughs.  He  was 
put  to  death  in  tbe  greatest  torments  by  bis  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  informed  by  tbe  oracle  tbat 
they  should  not  taste  wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no 
more.  This  fable  is  ezplained  by  observing, 
tbat  the  aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  tbe  filthi- 
ness  and  diq;race  of  intoxication,  and  therefore 
the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of  his 
dominions  to  be  cut  down,  tbat  himself  and  bis 
subjects  micht  be  preserved  fW>m  tbe  extmva- 
gance  and  debauchery  which  are  produced  by 
too  free  a  use  of  wme.  Bifgin,  fab.  138.— 
Ham£r.  iZ.  6,  v.  l^-^AvoUod,  3.  c.  b.-^Ovid. 
MeLi,r,  39.— Ffn[.  JBm.  3,  v.  VL^HonA,  3, 
od.l9.    Ful.  Part  ft. 

Ltcos,  L  a  king  of  Bosotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  I^ycteus,  who  left  no  male  isBue.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  government  only  during 
the  minority  of  Labdacus,  tbe  son  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to 
make  war  agamst  Epopeus,  who  bad  carried 
away  by  force  Antique,  tbe  daughter  of  Nyc- 
teus. He  was  successfbl  in  this  expedition,  re- 
covered Antiope  and  married  her.    Vid.  An- 

iifpe,   i>aM.9,c.6.— il|wam<.3.c.5. n.A 

king  of  labya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 

Etn  came  upon  bis  coast  "When  Diomedes,  at 
is  return  fhnn  tbe  Trojan  war.  had  been  ship- 
wrecked tbere^  tbe  tyrant  seized  him  and  con- 
fined him.  He,  however,  escaped  by  means  of 
Callirhoe,  tbe  tyrant's  daughter,  who  was  en- 
amoured of  him,  and  who  bung  herself  when 
she  saw  herself  deserted.— lu.  A  son  of  Nep* 
tune  by  CelBno^made  king  of  a  part  of  Myaa 
by  Herenles.    He  offered  violence  to  Megara, 


tbe  wifeof  HeieQles,forwbiehbewas  killed 
by  tbe  incensed  hero.  Lycus  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  tbe  Argonauts.  ApilUd.  3,  c.  10.— 
IfiMriM.  fob.  18^31.33,137.  F«<.  Parts  L  and  IL 

Ltdto.    Vii.PartIL 

LroonssifA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
becaose  her  statue  was  brought  by  Orestes  fh>m 
Taurus,shiekled  round  with  osiers.  Pe«s3,c.l6. 

LvNcftua,  I.  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  tbe 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharpsighted.  that,  as 
it  IS  reported,  be  could  see  throngb  the  earth. 
He  stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and 
they  were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux 
when  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptiajs 
with  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  ApoUod,  1 
and   3.— Agtfk  fab.— PkMis.  4,  c  ^r-Ovid. 

Ma.  3,  V.  M.—ApoiUm.  Arg.  1. IL  A  son 

of  iEgyptns,  who  married  Hvpermpestra,  tbe 
daughter  of  Danaus.  His  liie  was  spared  by 
the  love  of  his  wife.  yid.DaMaiida.  He  made 
war  against  bis  father-in-law,  dethroned  him 
and  seized  bis  crown.  Some  sav  tbat  Lynceua 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeed- 
ed him  after  bis  death,  and  reigned  forty-one 
years.  Aiwttpi.  3,  c.  1.— Pomi.  i^  c  Id,  19, 35. 
(hrid.  BtrM.  14. 

Lyn CUB,  Ltnojeus,  or  Ltnx,  a  cruel  Idngof 
Scytbia.  or.  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received  with  feignedhospitality,  Tripcolemus, 
wbom  Geres  bad  sent  all  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture ;  and  as  he  was 
jealous  of  his  commission,  be  resolved  to  mur- 
der tbis  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleq>.  As 
be  was  going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Trip- 
tolemus,  be  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  Ijmx. 
an  animal  which  is  tbe  emblem  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude.    Ooid.  MkL  5.  v.  650. 

LTsmiGi,  a  daughter  of  Pelqia  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Mastor,  the  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.   AiwI.d,c.4^Paiij.8,c.  14. 

Bl 

MIcABu.  L  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  De- 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus  made  war  against  tbe  Heraclidae,  wbom 
tbe  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  decla- 
red that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should  ob- 
tain t^e  victory  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  him- 
self to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Macaria,  who  refused  to  endanger  tbe  life  of  tbe 
children  of  Hercules  by  suffering  the  victim  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  and  tbe  Athenians  obtained  a 
victory.  Great  honours  were  paid  to  the  patri« 
otic  Aiacaria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was 

called  by  her  name.    Ptms,  1,  c  38. 11.  An 

ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

MIcfiDo,  I.  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  bad  a  share 
in  ^e  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolfs 
skin,  for  which  reason  tbe  Egyptians  held  tbat 
animal  in  great  veneration.    Diod.  1.— Pfoil. 

vnldd.  €t  (M. IL  A  man  who  gave  bis 

name  to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be 
tbe  same  as  tbe  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  considered  him  as  tbe  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion by  the  mother's  side.    Diad.  I. 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  phvsician,  son  of 

JBscolapius  and  brother  to  Podaliros.     He 

went  to  tbe  Tra^  war  witb  tbe  inhabitants  of 

Trica,  Abome,  and  (Ecbalia.   Aceoiding  to 
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m  (bk  •ftdtt^  he  heiled  ilie  woands'wiucli 
they  recci^«d  dwiDg  tht  Tn>j«a  war,  and  was 
cue  af  thoM  eonoealed  in  the  wooden  hone. 
Some  snppoee  that  he  was  killed  before  Troy 
brEarr^losythesiNiofTelephast  Heraoeir- 
ea  divuie  honoiini  after  death,  and  had  a  tern- 
^  in  Bflesseoia.  Burner,  U,  8»  Ac^Ovid.  ex 
>^fil  3,  ep.  4.~Q«iifa.  ARyf.6,  t.409.— K«r^. 
^«».S,T.963and486. 

MadifhuB,  a  name  giren  to  the  Moses,  be- 
oanse  Homer,  their  neatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vourite, was  sapposecf  to  be  a  native  of  Msonia. 

BIaombb,  a  yonng  man,  who  found  himself 
detained  (ly  the  iixm  nails  which  were  under  his 
shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone  mine.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  received 
its  name  (tarn  the  person  who  had  been  first 
sensible  of  its  nower.  Some  say  that  Magnes 
was  a  slave  or  Medea,  whom  that  enchantress 
changed  into  a  magnet  Or^.  de  loful.  10,  v.  7. 

Mau,  I.  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  lunrinous  of  the  seven 
sisters.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  lO-^Virg.  JBn,  1,  v. 
301. 11.  A  surname  of  Cybele. 

MiLTEaTAS,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  5, 
FM.  5,  V.  25. 

Mallopsora,  (ttfiMsi/crviu,)  a  surname  un- 
der which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Meeara,  be- 
cause she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utility 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  ad- 
vantage. This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  falling  to 
decay.    P$ms,  1,  c.  44. 

BllNBS,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  item  the 
body.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deines,  and  generally  supposed  to  pmide  over 
the  burying  places,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  They  were  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
n iiy,  particularly  by  the  Romans.  The  augurs 
alwaj]S  invoked  them  when  they  woceeded  to 
exercise  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  intro- 
duces bis  hero  as  sachfidnigto  the  inftmal  dei- 
ties, and  to  the  Mknes.  a  victim  whose  blood 
was  received  in  a  ditch.  The  word  Mines  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mania,  who  was 
by  some  reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremen- 
dous deities.  Others  derive  i(  from  manare, 
pu>d  per  omiUa  atkerea  terrtnague  mmiaboiU, 
because  they  filled  the  air,  particularly  m  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  numkind.  Some  say  that  numes 
comes  from  suiifu,  an  oM  Latin  word  which 
signified  good  or  propHiout.  The  word  manes 
is  differently  nsed  by  ancient  authors;  some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
soraetinies  it  is  apfAied  to  the  deities  of  Pinto's 
kingdom ;  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Romans 
were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M.  Dis  Ma- 
nihus,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  proftne, 
not  to  molest  the  monoments  of  the  dean,  which 
were  guarded  with  such  sanctity.  PropeH.  1, 
d.  19.— Fir^.  4,  O.  v.  469.  JSn.  8,  Ac— Jfer<«. 
1,  SW.8,v.98. 

BfAWiA,  a  goddess,  supposed 'to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lares  and  Manes. 

MANifos,  the  son  of  Tuist*,  both  fhmous  di- 
vinities among  the  Germans.  7b«.  de  iSferm.eM 

Biummim,  the  fiither  of  Oealea,  who  mar- 


iMAlMdieii 
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BiiMTo,  a  daogbier  ofthr^inflMTirBiis, 
endowed  with  the  aifr  of  po^heey.  8be  w 
made  prisoner  by  the  Aigives  whatk  ciiyrf 
Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  aad  ai  she  wtbe 
wonhiest  part  of  the  booty,  theMiqaeronsai 
her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  DeliAi,  ss  the  aoti 
valuable  present  they  could  ntave.  liiiMo,o(l(i 
called  Daphne,  remained  forMMetimtitDd- 
pbi,  when  she  ofllciated  as  jffiesinB.  tnd  vim 
she  gave  oracles.  Frem  iMpU  she  cum  t» 
Clanos,  in  Ioiiia,w4)eR  she  cataUiBbed  tn  on- 
cle  of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  BbidiiB,tlit 
sovereign  of  the  ooaifttry,  by  whan  she  bid  i 
son  called  Mopsus.  Bianto  afiervards  lisirtd 
Italy,  where  she  married  TiberimisUMkiiiftf 
Alba,  or.  as  the  poeis  mention,  the  god  of  ike 
river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sniDgOcBv, 
who  built  a  town  in  the  neifhtxmrbood,  vbick 
in  honour  of  his  mother;  be  called  Munn. 
Manto,  according  to  a  certain  irBditi(B,wuso 
struck  at  the  mislbrtunes  which  afficied  Tbel«, 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  waytohersor- 
sow  and  was  turned  into  a  foastain.  8oiDesi|^ 
pose  her  to  Jpe  the  same  who  coDdnrted  JSixa 
into  hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibyllioe  books  a> 
Tarqnin  the  Proud.  She  received  diriae  b* 
oure  after  death.  Virg.  JSn,  1,  v.  199, 1.  % 
V.  199.-.Ow4f.  MsL  6,  V.  VSl.-DUd.  i-M 

3,  c.  7.— SStra*.  14  and  16.— />««.  9,  e.  10  nd 
ni.7,r,3.  . 

Marianus,  a  snmame  given  to  Jnfnter,  me 
a  temple  built  to  his  hoBoor  by  MariosL  It  w 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  sssenbW 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  connsimitin 
to  him  in  a  dream.    Vol  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

BfARfcA,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  a* 
Mintumae.  She  married  Eioe  FBone,  i* 
whom  she  had  King  Latinns,  ana  she  wss  m- 
wards  called  Favna  and  FWtua,  sad  bosooRd 
as  a  goddess.  A  dty  ofCampasisborebtf 
name.  Some  suppose  her  to  bet&e  sim* 
CiT«e.    Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  47.-Lw.  ftujl- 

Mason,  L  a  son  of  Bvantbes,  highpnot  a 
ApoHo,  in  Africa,  when  Ulysses  toochedBIf 
the  coast.  Bomer.  Od.  9,  v.  179. —  vL  A" 
Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  n^y^li 
querts,  and  built  a  ci^  in  Thtace,  csl led  m 
himMaronea.    JWfto,  9,  c.  2.— /W.  |-  , 

MARPiarA,  a  celebrated  oneen  of  the  Ao"- 
zons,  who  waged  a  successnil  war  sgaii»« 
inhabitants  of  mount  CancasDS.  T^wmi^ 
was  called  Mkrpeeiut  J*ns,  from  iis  ftn» 
conoueror.    Jl««ii.a.c4.— Wfy-**-^  . 

MAaPBHA,  a  daughter  of  tKe  ETenoi,f» 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  bad  CleflpW^ 
wiffeofMeleairer.  MareessawasiaHWlylow 
by  her  hnsband;  and  when  Apcflo  cBdetroow 
to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the  i»tisW 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  •  rjwMt 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  acparated  tf 'tJ 
who  permitted  Mirpessa  to  go  wirkthttonw 
two  lovers  whom  nhe  most  appwfw  «.  ^ 
returned  to  her  husband.  Bmer:  a  9,  t.  &» 
^Otfid.  JMW.»,  V.  dn^ApOSd.  I,  c  l-P'^ 

4,  c.  9, 1.  6,  c,  la  .  ^  ^ 
Mars,  a  god  of  war  amoagtlie  ■»?«f.j" 

the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Jono,  ^twi^^^.^ 
siod,  Homer,  and  atttheGreekpoets^a-JJ 
alone,  according  to  Ovid.  '^•J*'  ,u 
education  of  Bfarawasintmsledliy  J"»»" 
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god  Priapiis,vlio  iiutraoled  him  in  dancing  and 
eveiy  manly  exercise;  His  trial  before  the 
celebrated  cOnrt  of  the  Areopanis,  according 
to  the  anthority  of  tome  authors,  for  the  mnrder 
of  HaUirhotins,  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in 
history.  Vid,  Areopagike,  The  amours  of 
Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  In  the 
wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Biars  was  seized 
by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  and  confined  for  fifteen 
months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his  liberty. 
His  worship  was  not  rery  uniFersal  among  the 
ancients;  his  temples  were  not  numerous  in 
Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  received  the  most  un- 
bounded honours,  and  the  warlike  Romans 
were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom 
they  esteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  and 
the  father  of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.  His 
most  celebrated  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Mars  ultor,  or  tke  avenger.  His 
priests  among  the  Romans  Were  called  Salii ; 
they  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  Mars  was 
generally  represented  in  the  naked  figure  of  an 
old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a 
shield.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  a  military 
dress,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  some- 
times without.  He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  furious  horees,  which  the  poets  call 
Plight  and  Terror.  His  altars  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his 
warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his 
ferocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  also  of- 
fered to  him,  on  account  of  their  mediness  and 
Toracity.  The  Scythians  generally  offered  him 
asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria,  dogs.  The 
weed  caHed  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause it  rrows,  ab  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fieMs  of  battle,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the  efibsion 
of  human  blood.  The  surnames  of  Mars  are 
not  numerous.  He  was  called  Gradivus,  Ma- 
yors, Qnirinns,  Salisubsulus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greeks  called  him  Ares,  and  he 
was  the  Envalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Gamulus 
of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of  Carthage. 
Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Har- 
monia,  by  the  goddess  Venus.  He  had  Ascala- 
phus  and  lalmenusby  Astyoche;  and  Thes- 
tius,  by  Demonice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed  father  of 
Romulus,  QBnomaus,  &c.  He  presided  over 
gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of 
whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
thing manly  and  warlike.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he  went  on 
an  ezpeditioii,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where 
be  oTOred  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
shook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
**  MarsvUiga  J  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  safe- 
ty of  this  city."  Ond.  F%st.  6,  ▼.  S3l.  Tria, 
2,  V.  996.— fl|f^  fiib.  148.— Flf^.  G.  4,  v.  346. 
JEn.  8,v.701. — Ludtm.  in  EleOr. — Varrode 
L,L.A,c,  10.— flbmer.  Od.  1,  U,  b.-^FUec.  6. 
^Apottad.  1,  Ac.— flcjtod.  Thsqg.^Pindar. 
od,  VPytt.— Qitwa.  Smfr,  14.— Pmm.  1,  c  21 
and28.-.Ate.9,v.l08. 

BiABSTAS,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Celaenn  in 
Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or 
CBagrus.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the 
finte.  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of 
it   Aceoiding  to  the  opmiai  of  some  he  found 
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it  when  IdSnervahadtiurown  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  distortion  of  her  ftce  when  ahe^yed 
upon  it.  Marsvas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele, 
and  he  travellea  with  her  as  ftr  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  ApoUo  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  as  a  mnsidan.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  itwasmutnally  agreed 
that  he  who  was  defeated  should  be  flayed  alive 
by  the  conqueror.  The  Muses,  or,  according  to 
Diodorus,  tne  inhabitants  of  Ny8a,were  apoomt- 
ed  umpires.  Each  exerted  his  utmost  sUu,  uul 
the  victory,  with  much  difficulty,  was  adjudged 
to  Apollo.  The  god,  upon  this,  tied  his  antago- 
nist to  a  tree  and  flayed  him  aUve.  The  death 
of  Mai^as  was  universally  lamented;  the 
Fauns,  »ityrs,  and  Diyads,  wept  at  his  fate, 
and  from  tneir  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas. 
In  mdependent  cities  among  the  ancients  the 
statue  or  Marsyus  was  ^erally  erected  in  the 
forum,  to  represent  the  mtimacy  which  subsist- 
ed between  Bacchus  and  Mar^ras,  as  the  em- 
blems of  liberty.  It  was  also  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Koman  forum,  as  a  spot  where 
usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  transact 
business,  being  principally  intended  in  terro- 
rem  liUgatorwn;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  8aL  6,  v.  120.  At 
Celffinse,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to 
travellers  for  some  time ;  it  was  suspended  in 
the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a 
foot-ball.  Bygvn,  fab  165.-^Oi^.  FViU,  6,  v. 
Wt,  MA.  6,  fab.  X^Diod,  %.-^lua,  8,  v.  50a 
— P/w.  5.  c.  29, 1. 7,  c.  56.— Pflia.  10,  c.  90.— 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  4.     Vid,  Parts  I.  and  IL 

MAtOta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  {rid,  Ino  and  Ijntiu4koe,)  and  she  was 
worshipped  by  sailors  aa  such  at  Corinth  in  a 
temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married  wo- 
men and  iVeebom  matrons  were  permitted  to 
enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  \\ktj  gene* 
rally  brought  me  children  of  their  relations  in 
their  arms.  Iao.  5,  Ac.- Oic.  ds  NtU,  D.  3,  v.  19. 

IdacHAiiaus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter.  He  had 
a  statue  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Paus,  2,  c.  22. 

IdEcimDS,!.  a  son  of  Echius  or  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.   He  was  killed 

bv  Polydamas.  Homer,  H.  6,  v.  28,  Ac. IL 

A  son  of  Lycaon.    ApoUod. 

MfiDiA,  a  celebrated  mfl«ician,  daughter  of 
Aetes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name, 
accordingto  the  more  received  opinion  of  He- 
siod  and  HyginuSjWas  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others  EpDyi^i  Hacate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
andNerma.  She  wasthe  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  q^iest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Meda  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
it  was  to  her  well-directed  labours  that  the  Ar- 
gonauts owed  their  preservation.  Vid.  Atgo- 
naukB.  When  Jason  reached  lolchos,  his  na- 
tive countiy,  the  return  and  victories  of  the  Ar- 
ffonauts  were  cel^rated  with  universal  rejoic- 
mss;  but  JBson.  the  ftther  of  Jason,  was  un- 
able to  assist  at  the  solemnity  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  husband's 
request,  removed  the  weakness  of  JBson,  and 
by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his  veins  and 
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tlUDgthem  again  irith  tbe  jtiieeof  eertain  heits, 
she  rentored  to  him  the  vigom  and  sprightliness 
of  jroath.  The  daughters  of  Peliu  were  also 
desirous  to  see  their  father  restored  by  the  same 
power.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  nis  flesh  in  a  caldroo, 
but  Meda  refused  to  perform  the  same  friendly 
offices  to  Pelias  which  he  had  done  to  iEson, 
and  be  was  consumed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  even  deprived  of  a  burial.  This  action 
matly  irritated  the  people  of  Iolcbo&  and  Me- 
dea, with  her  husband,  fled  to  Corintn  to  avoid 
the  resentment  of  an  offended  populace.  Here 
they  lived  for  ten  years  with  much  conjugal 
tenderness;  but  the  love  of  Jason  for  Glance,  the 
king's  daughter,  soon  interrupted  their  mutual 
harmony,  and  Medea  was  divorced.  Medea 
revenged  the  infidelitv  of  Jason  by  causing  the 
death  of  Glauce  aud  the  destruction  of  her  fam- 
ily. Vid.  GUnux,  This  action  was  followed 
by  another  still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed 
two  of  her  children  in  their  father's  presence, 
and  when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  mother,  sne  fled  through  the  air 
upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
From  Corinth,  Medea  came  to  Athens,  wnere, 
after  she  had  undergone  the  nocessary  purifica- 
tion of  her  murder,  she  married  king  JE^geus, 
aud  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  called  Medus. 
SooD  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make  him- 
self known  lo his  father,  {Vid.  Mgem^  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearful  of  his  power, 
attempted  to  poison  him  at  a  feast  which  baa 
been  prepared  for  his  entertainment.  Her  at- 
tempts, however,  failed  of  success,  and  thes^ht 
of  the  sword,  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side, 
eonvinced  JEeeus  that  the  stran^r.  against 
whose  life  he  nad  so  basely  conspired,  was  no 
less  than  his  own  son.  The  father  and  the  son 
were  reconciled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  her  wickedness  deserved, 
mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  disappeared 
throueh  the  air.  she  came  to  Colchis,  where 
according  to  some,  she  was  reconciled  to  Jason, 
who  had  sought  her  in  her  native  country  after 
her  sudden  departure  from  Corinth.  She  died 
at  Colchis,  as  Justin  mentions,  when  she  had 
been  restored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family. 
After  death,  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  according  to  the  traditions  mention- 
ed by  Simonides.  The  murder  .of  Mermerus 
and  Fheres,the  youngest  of  Jason's  children  by 
Medea,  is  not  attributed  to  their  mother,  ac- 
cording to  iEUan,  but  tbe  Corinthians  them- 
selves assassinated  them  in  tbe  temple  of  Juno 
Acrsea.  ApoUod,  1,  c.  d.'-Ifygin.  fab.  *21,  32, 
23,  AjC'-Plut.  in  T%es.^Dionys.  Perieg.— 
.^ian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  2L— Paiw.  2,  c.-3,  1.  8,  c.  1. 
—Ewripid.  in  Med.—Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  1,  in  Afed.—Sirab.  l.—Cic.  de  Nal.  D.  3,  c. 
\B.-^ApoUon.  Arg.  3,  ^c.—Orpheus.-^Flacc,-^ 
lAucan.  4,  v.  556. 

MEDEsiciens,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  who  was  killed  by 
Teucer  during  the  Trojan  war.  Htmer.  11. 13, 
V.  m.— ApoUod.  3. 

MbuitrIna,  the  goddess  of  medicine,  whose 
festival,  called  MsdUHnalia,  were  celebrated 
at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September,  when  they 
made  offerings  of  fruits.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Meo&sa,  I.  one  of  the  three  GK>rgons,  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only 
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ona  of  the  Goraon  who  wassahjecttoiiMal- 
ity .  She  is  celebrated  fbr  her  posoiud  cbuu 
and  the  beannrofherlocka  neptimelKctae 
enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her  (aroBniB 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  viobtian  of  tie 
sanctity  of  the  temple  pfovoked  Minei?i,iDd 
she  changed  the  beautiful  kicks  of  Medosi, 
which  had  inspired  Nqptune's  lore,  into  ser- 
pents. Accordm^^  to  ApoUodoroB  and  otbee^ 
Medusa  and  her  sisters  came  intotke  world  fiik 
snakes  on  their  heads  instead  of  hair,  viih  yel- 
low wings  and  brazen  heads.  Their  bodr  vb 
also  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  SMtliar 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  toniii; 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immomi 
1^  the  eonauest  of  Medusa.  Hecntoffherheii 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  fixua  the  vosod 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  isfo 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's  lid 
on  the  aeris  of  Minerva,  which  be  had  ond  a 
his  expedition.  The  head  still  retained  thesane 
petrifjring  power  as  before,  as  it  was  iatsllj 
known  in  the  court  of  Cepheos.  VU.  lonkt- 
meda.  Some  suppose  that  the  GoigaDsvcR 
a  nation  of  women,  whom  Perseus  cooqaeni 
Vid.  Oorgones,  ApeUod.^ci^Btsiel'no^ 
—Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  em—lAtean.  9.  ▼.  ©t- 

Avolhn.i.'^Hygin.  fab.  15L IL A diagte 

of  Priam. ^UL  A  daughter  of  SiheDda 

ApoUod. 

Mfgjbha,  one  of  the  Furies,  daoghter  of  M 
and  Acheron.  The  name  is  deriTed  fi» 
fuyatpstp  inividerty  and  she  is  represented  is» 
ployed  by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  lo  pow 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting  ihw  'j" 
diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with  da*. 
Fw.  .fin,  12  V.  846.    FM.  JEwaewia. 

MboIle,  the  Greek  name  of  Cjbde,  »| 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  cilia 
Megaiesia. 

Meoaniiu,  the  wife  of  Celcos,  kin^  oftw- 
sis,  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  TnplfljeDK. 
to  whom  Ceres,  as  ^e  travelled  orer  Atttt 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  diFioeWj 
ours  after  death,  and  she  had  aa  altar  n^s 
to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres  hid  W 
been  seen  when  she  arrived  at  Attica.  Pmt- 
1,  c.  39.  ^   , 

Mbqaba,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  toj « 
Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  HercnlesheeiK 
he  had  deUvered  the  Thebans  ttmj^ 
ranny  of  the  Orchbmenians.  Vid.  Krff^ 
When  Hercules  went  to  hell  bf  order  of  & 
rystheus,  violence  was  oflered  to  *«««»  J 
Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  wooM  »^ 
yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  B^p'**^ 


turned  that  moment  and  punished  him  '^J 
death.  This  murder  displeased  Jot^^Tiu 
rendered  Hercules  so  deUriona,  thai  he  WW 


Megara  and  the  three  children  he  had  bf  1^ 
in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  them  to  Dew* 
beasts.  Some  say  that  MMsra  did  not  pe^ 
by  the  hand  of  her  busbad.  batth«tj««^^ 
wards  married  her  to  his  iHead  low-  * 
names  of  Megara»s  children  by  Hercnles  fw 
Creontiades,  Therimachus,  and  Deicooo-  m 
gin.  fab.  82.— Sfewo.  in  Berc.-Jif(^ *> *•• 

""Mai-i^M^,  a  celebrated  sootteayer  aad  ^ 
sician  of  Argos,  son  of  Amfthajo,  aw  »j; 
menca,  or  Dorippe.    He  Uved  at  WJ^  » * 
loponnesus.  His  servants  once  killed  two  l«r 
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anpats  wiio  had  made  their  nests  at  the  hot> 
UNA  of  a  larae  oak,  and  Melampos  paid  so  much 
regard  to  thene  two  reptiles,  that  he  raised  a 
boning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  fie  also 
look  parUcQlar  care  of  their  young  ones,  and 
fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time  after  this  the 
young  serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept 
on  the  erass  near  the  oak;  and,  as  If  sensible 
of  the  favours  of  their  benefactor,  thev  wan- 
tonly played  around  him,  and  softly  licked  his 
scars.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
astonished  at  the  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  ibund  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
with  all  their  rude  notes  as  they  flew  around 
him.  He  took  advanta^  of  this  supernatural 
rift,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Ajmllo  also  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
aoon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daughters 
«f  Prcetus,  by  giving  them  ellebore,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  has  been  called  me- 
iampodivm,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  he 
married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses.  Vid, 
Pratidts.  The  iyrann}[  of  bis  uncle  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  obiiged  him  to  leave  his  native 
country,  and  Proetus,  to  show  himself  more 
sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him  part  of  his 
kingdom^  over  which  he  established  himself. 
About  this  lime  the  personal  charms  of  Pero, 
the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had  gained  many  ad- 
mirers, but  the  father  proml%d  his  daughter 
«nly  to  him  who  brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen 
of  Iphielns.  Bias,  who  was  also  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, engaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  steal 
(he  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  him.  Melampus 
was  caught  in  the  attempt  and  imprisoned;  out 
he  taught  the  childless  Ipbiclus  how  to  become 
a  father,  and  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Ne- 
leus to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  severe 
distemper,  which  had  rendered  the  women  of 
Argos  insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Me- 
lampus; and  Anaxagoras,  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by  giving  him  part 
of  his  kingdom,  where  he  established  himself, 
and  where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six 
successive  generations.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
his  memory.  H&mtr,  Od.  11,  v.  287,  1.  15,  v. 
i66.~'Heroda.  3  and  ^.—AfoUod.  3,  c.  3.— 
Pwus,  3,  c.  18, 1.  4,  c  3.— Fir^.  O.  3,  v.  550. 

Melamftgis,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  &c. 

Melanippe.  I.  a  daughter  of  JEolus,  who  bad 
two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father 
put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  eonfined  her  in  a 
prison.  Her  children,  who  had  been  exposed 
and  preserved,  delivered  her  from  confinement, 
and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her  eyesight. 
She  afterwards  married  Metapomus.    Bifgin. 

fab.  186. II.  A  nymph  who  married  Itonus, 

son  of  Amphictyon,  by  whom  she  had  Boeotus, 
who  gave  nis  name  to  Bcsotia.    Poms.  9,  c.  1. 

MBLAmpPDfl,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Cyrene, 
killed  by  the  tyrant  Nicocrates.  Polnian^  8. 
—^11  A  son  of  AstacuA,  one  of  the  Theban 
chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
against  the  array  of  Adrasti^  king  of  Argos, 
and  was  killed  by  Ampbiaraus.  YiA,  TVinu. 
AftXML  !,& a— iBaciyl.  ante  7M.— Pons. 9, 
e.  la— ^uL  A  son  of  Blaia,  who  became 


enamoured  of  Comethoi  a  prieslen  of  1 
Triclaria.  For  violation  oi  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  the  two  lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a 
sudden  death,  and  ttie  country  was  visited  l^  a 
pestilence,  which  was  stopped  only  after  the  of- 
fering of  a  human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  of 
the  oi«cle.    Pans,  7,  c.  19. 

MELeioER,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
of  CBneus,  king  of  JStolia,  by  AlihsBa,  dauighler 
of  Thestius.  The  Parcee.were  present  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
greamees.  Clotho  said,  that  he  would  be  brave 
and  courageous ;  Lacbesis  feretold  his  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  Atropos  declared  ,that  he 
should  live  as  long  as  that  firebrand,  which  was 
on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconsomed 
Althaea  no  sooner  heard  this  than  she  snatched 
the  stick  firom  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  as  the  life  or  her  son  was 
destined  to  depend  upon  its  preservation.  The 
fame  of  Meleager  increaseci  with  his  years ;  he 
signalized  himself  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  hiis  country  from  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants, who  made  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  CEneus  had  nqzlected.  Vid.  (Eneut. 
No  sooner  uTere  they  destroyed,  than  Diana 
punished  the  negligence  of  (Zfneusby  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar^  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invinci- 
ble on  account  of  its  immense  size.  It  became 
soon  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbourin||[ 
princes  assembled  to  destroy  th»  terrible  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  became  more  famous  in  my- 
thological historvthan  the  hunting  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  The  princes  and  cniefs  who  as- 
sembled, and  who  are  mentioned  by  mvtholo- 
gists,  are  Meleager,  son  of  CBneus,  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Mars, 
Castor  and  Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
Pirithous  son  of  Ixion,  Thesus  son  of  JEgeus, 
Aneeus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Adme- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  JEson,  Feleus 
and  Teleraon  sons  of  .£acus,  Iphides  son  of 
Amphitryon,  Burytrion  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schceneos,  lolas  the  friend  of  Her- 
cuks,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  Ampbiaraus  son  oi 
Oileus.  Protheus,  Gometes,  the  brothers  of  AJ- 
thea,  Hippothous  son  of  Cereyon,  Leucipnus, 
Adrastus,  Geneus,  Phileus,  £cheon,  Lelex, 
Phoenix  son  of  Amyntor,  Panopeus,  Hyleus, 
Hippasus,  Nestor,  Menoetius,  the  father  of  Pa- 
troclus,  Amphicides,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulvs- 
ses,  and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  This 
troop  of  armed  men  attacked  the  boar  with  un- 
usual fury,  and  it  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. The  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the 
head  to  Atalanta,  who  had  first  wounded  the 
animal.  This  partiality  to  a  woman  irritated 
the  others,  and  particularly  Toxens  and  Plexi|>- 
pus,  the  brothers  of  Altluea,  and  they  endeav- 
oured to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  pres- 
ent Meleager  defended  a  woman  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  uneles  in  the  at- 
tempt. Meantime,  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
conquest  had  already  reached  Galydcm,  and 
Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return 
thanks  for  the  victonr  which  her  son  had  ffain- 
6A.  As  she  went,  she  met  the  corpses  of  her 
brothers  that  were  brought  ftrom  the  chaae,  and 
at  this  moumftd  spectacle  she  filled  the  whole 
city  with  her  lamentations.  Shewaavponthif 
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thfllthey  b«)  bMtt  killJbd  \ff  Melesr 
fBT,  tad  in  tte  moment  oi  her  reaeniment,  to 
rnvtbge  die  deith  of  ber  brothen,  she  threw 
Ian  the  Are  the  Ihtel  aiick  to  which  her  son's 
Ulh  depcBded.  «ul  Melesger  died  as  soon  as  it 
was  ooBSOBBcd.  Homer  does  not  me&lioD  the 
irebrand,  whence  some  have  imagined  thai  this 
fhble  is  Mterior  to  that  poet's  age.  Bnthesajrs 
that  the  death  of  Toxens  and  Plezi|ypiis  so  irri- 
tated Alihaa,  that  she  ottered  the  most  horrible 
cttfses  and  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  her 
mm,  Meleacer  married  Cleopatra,  the  danghier 
of  Idas  and  fibrpcssa,  as  also  Amlanta.  accord- 
ing to  some  aoeonnts.  ApoUod,  1,  c  B.—Aptfl- 
<M.  1,  org.  I,  r.  997, 1. 3,  t.  &ia— #1a<:c.  1  and 
e.-'Pmu.  10,  c  31.— A|ri«.  14.— Ooiit.  AU. 
a— i7MMr.JL9.     VULFiuilt 

BliLaloaiDas,  the  siBtensof  Meleager,  dangh- 
lersofGSneasand  Althca.  Thcnr  were  so  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  their  brotner  Meleager, 
that  ther  reftaed  all  aliment,  and  were  changed 
into  birds  caUed  Meleagrides.  The  yoaneest 
of  the  sisierL  Goi|re  and  Dejanira,  who  bad 
been  marrieo,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 
JMisd,  1,  c.  a— OvU  JMUL  8,  T.  540.— P/m. 
10lc96. 

littLfcan*A,  BiBJcaam,  or  BlmoBaTDs.  a 
son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  Vid,  JUhamat,  A&et 
his  transformation,  Melicerta  was  known 
amonf  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Pataemon, 
and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portnmnoa 
Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  in 
honour  of  him.  ^Mod,  1.  c  9,  1.  3,  c.  4.— 
Pom,  1,  c.  i/L-^Hffgin,  ftb.  1  and  S.— Orui. 
ML  4,  ▼.  599,  Ac^PluLd€8wmp, 

MnjsaA,  L  a  daughter  of  Melissns,  king  of 
Orete^  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthtta,  fed  Jnpi- 
ter  with  the  milk  of  pwls.  She  first  found  oat 
the  means  of  collectmg  honey;  whence  some 
have  imagined  that  she  was  chansed  into  a  bee, 
as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  insect 

CdumeU, It  One  of  the  Oeeanides,  who 

married  Inacfans,  by  whom  she  had  Phoroneos 
and  JEgialQs.    Vid,  Part  IL 

MaLpdicfeNi,  one  of  the  Moses,  daoghter  of 
Jopiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry. 
Her  garments  were  splendid ;  she  wore  a  bus- 
kin, and  held  a  dacger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  scotre  and  crowns.  E^aL  3,  od.  4*— 
Btriod.  TUog. 

Maiufoif,  a  king  of  JEthiopia.  son  of  Titho- 
BQS  and  Aorora.  He  came  with  a  body  often 
thoQsand  men  to  assist  his  onde  Priam  daring 
the  Trojan  war,  where  he  behared  with  great 
coorage,  and  killed  Antibchos.  Nestor's  son. 
The  aged  father  challenged  the  Ethiopian 
mcoareh,  hot  Biemnon  refused  it  on  account  of 
the  Tenerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that 
of  Achflles.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in 
the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Tromn  armies. 
Aurora  was  so  diseonsolate  at  the  death  of  her 
son,  that  she  fiew  to  Jupiter,  all  bathed  in  tears, 
and  begged  the  god  to  grant  her  son  soch  hon- 
oofs  as  might  distinguish  him  Oram  other  mor- 
tals: Jupiter  eousented,  and  immediately  a 
nomeroos  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  burn- 
ing pile  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and  after 
my  had  flown  three  times  round  the  flames, 
they  divided  themseWes  into  two  separate 
hoQi^  and  k/mdiX  witk  sneh  aerimooT  that 


above  half  of  them  fell  dowa  into  ike  ftR  as 

victims  10  appease  the  manes  of  McBBum. 
These  birds  were  called  Mmmtrndag  and  il 
has  been  observed  by  some  of  the  aBcicBia»  that 
they  never  fiuled  to  retoni  yeaily  to  ilm  tomb 
of  Memnott  in  TroasL  and  lepeal  the  same 
bloody  engagement,  in  honour  of  tlie  hero  from 
whom  thqr  received  their  name.  The  Ethio- 
pians or  E^ptians,  over  whom  Mrmimn  reign- 
ed, erecteda  celebrated  staine  to  the  hosioarfif 
their  monarch.  This  statue  had  the  wosiderfil 
property  of  uttering  a  melodioos  aoond  eveiy 
day.  at  sun-rising,  uke  that  which  is  heard  n 
the  breaking  of  the  siring  of  a  harp  when  it  ii 
wound  up.  This  was  eimcted  bj  the  rays  ef 
the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  iL  At  the  settiBg 
of  the  sun,  and  in  tlie  night,  the  soioid  was  lugu- 
brious. This  is  snopoited  by  the  tesftamony  of 
the  geogrqiher  Strabo^  who  confesses  himsdl 
ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  firom  the  baai 
of  the  statue,  or  the  people  that  were  then  loaad 
it.  This  celebrated  statue  was  dismantled  ly 
order  of  Cambyses,  when  he  conqoered  Egjiit, 
and  its  ruins  still  astonish  modem  travellers  ty 
their  grandeur  and  beauty.  Meninon  was  ibe 
inventor  of  the  alphabet,  according  to  Ami- 
elides,  a  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c  dfi. 
Motck.  in  Bwn^—Ovid,  MeL  13,  v.  5*38,  Ac— 
MHan.  5,  c  1.— Pmm.  1,  c  4S.  L  10,  c  3L— 
SLrab.  13  and  Vt."-Jwo,  15,  v.  5.— PJUlMtrcw 
ApoUod.-^PUn.  36.  c  T-^Ebmer,  Od.  9.- 
f^VHL  Caiab.-^Vid,  Part  IL 

MsRi.  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  sad 
supposed  to  preside  over  women.  She  was  the 
same  as  Juno.  According  to  some,  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  her  were  young  poppies  that  stiD 
sucked  their  mother.  A%g.  dt  Cko,  D.  4.  c.  i 
— P2tii.99,c4 

MiNALippB,  I.  a  sister  of  Antiope,  qoeca  of 
the  Ansazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  thai 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  natioB. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  m 
exchange  the  arms  snd  belt  of  the  queen.  Ae. 

8,  V.  5h9. IL  A  daughter  of  the  ccntasr 

Chiron,  beloved  by  JEolus,  son  of  Hellen.  She 
was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  called  Oqme. 
Some  suppose  that  she  assumed  the  name  d 
Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroe.  She  bc^ 
came  a  constellation  alter  death,  called  the 
horse.   Some  authors  call  her  Hhme  or  Eviape. 

flte^a.  P.  A  S^  c  la— PsOnx.  4. mS 

lippe  is  a  name  common  to  other  persons,  bst 
it  IS  generally  spelt  Mdamfpe  by  Uie  best  aa- 
thors.-- Fui.  MOtmifpe. 

MfiNELluB.     Vid.  Part  IL 

MftNisTBDs.    Vid,  Part  IL 

Menokius,  L  a  Tbeban,  father  of  Hippo- 
nome,  Jocasta,  and  Creon.— IL  A  young 
Theban,  son  of  Creon.  He  offered  hiaaEelf  as 
death,  when  Teresias,  to  insure  victory  on  the 
side  of  Thdies  against  the  Aigive  forres,  or> 
dered  the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  die 
descendants  of  those  who  sprang  from  the  dra- 
gon's teeth,  and  he  killed  himaelf  near  the  cave 
where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly  ft- 
sided.  The  gods  required  this  sacrifice  bettUK 
the  dragon  had  been  killed  hj  Cadmus,  md  no 
sooner  was  Meooeceus  dead,  than  his  coontTy- 
men  obtained  the  victory.  StaJL  TM.  10,  t. 
614.— f^unp.  PJuEffL^ApoOad,  3,  c.  &— Ok. 
Tiuc,  1,  c  y^j^StipkocL  ta.  AtiUg. 

MDranmi  a  son  of  Actor  ana  i 
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MYTHOLOaV. 


left  Us  OMslker  and  went  to  Op«^  where  he  bad, 
by  Scbende,  or^  aocordine  to  others,  bv  Philo- 
mela or  Polymela,  Patroclns,  often  called  irom 
himMmaUdes.  MencBtios  was  one  ef  the  Ar- 
fonaots.  AfoOsd,  3,  c.  i^-^Bomer.  B.  1,  ▼. 
907.-11^^.  fab.  97. 

Mbra,  a  dog  of  karios,  who,  by  his  cries, 
showed  Brigone  where  her  murdered  father  had 
been  thrown.  Immediatelr  after  this  discovery, 
the  daoghter  hung  herself  in  despair,  and  the 
dog  pined  away,  and  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  heaTens,  Imown  by  the  name  of  Canis. 
Ovid.  Mei,  7,  y.  363.— fl^^  fab.  13a— 
.^Utm.  Hui.  An,  7,  c.  38. 

MsROUBius,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Qreeks.  There  were  no 
less  than  fi?e  of  this  name  accordingto  Cicero: 
a  son  of  CcbIos  and  Lux  \  a  son  of  Yalens  and 
Coronis ;  a  son  of  the  Nile;  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia :  and  another,  called  by  the  Efnrptians 
Thant  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine.  To  the  scm  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia  the  actions  of  all  the  others  have  been 
probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  beat  known.  Mercurjr  was  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular;  he 
was  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds; 
be  conducted  the  souk  of  the  dead  into  the  in- 
fernal regions;  and  not  only  presided  over  ora- 
tors, merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the 
god  of  thieves,  pick^kets,  and  all  dishonest 
persons.  His  name  is  derived  a  fMrdbut^  be- 
cause he  was  the  god  of  merchandise  among 
the  lAtins.  He  was  bom,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  in  Arcadia^  on  mount 
Cyllene,  and  in  his  in&ncy  he  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was 
bom,  or,  more  prdbablv,  the  following  day,  he 
gave  an  early  prm^  of  his  crafUaess  and  dis- 
honesty, in  steaunff  away  the  oxen  5f  Admetus 
which  Apollo  tended.  He  cave  another  proof 
of  lus  thievish  propensity,  by  t^ing  also  the 
quiver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd;  and 
be  increased  his  fame  by  robbing  r^eptune  of 
his  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle.  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jumter  of  his  scepre,  and  Vulcan  of 
many  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  Those 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  his 
messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he  dis- 
charged till  the  promotion  of  Qanymede.  He 
was  presented  t^  the  long  of  heaven  with  a 
wineed  cap  called  pelojai,  and  with  wings  for 
his  feet  called  talana.  Bie  had  also  a  short 
sword,  called  Aerw,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
He  was  the  conndant  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and 
he  often  was  set  to  watch  over  the  jealousy  and 
intri^es  of  Juna  The  invention  of  the  lyre 
and  Its  seven  strings  is  ascribed  to  him.  Tnis 
he  gave  to  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  celebrated  cadneeus  with  which  the  god  of 
poetry  used  to  drive  the  flocks  of  King  Adme- 
tus. Vid.Cadncnu,  In  the  wars  of  the  giai)is 
against  the  gods.  Mercury  showed  himself  spir- 
ited, brave  and  active.  He  delivered  Mars  from 
the  long  confinement  which  he  snfiered  from 
the  superior  |x>wer  of  the  Aloides.  He  puri- 
fied the  Danaides  of  the  murder  of  their  hus- 
band ;  he  lied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infer- 
nal regions;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus;  hesoMHecmlesto  Omphak,  the  queen 


of  I^fdia;  he  oonduotod  Priam  to  the  imt  «f 

Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Heoi 
tor;  and  he  carried  thein&nt  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  mm  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  CyUenius, 
Tricephalos,  Agooeus,  Ac  His  children  are 
also  numerous  as  well  as  hisamours.  He  was 
father  of  Antolycus,  by  Chione ;  Cephalns,  by 
Creusa ;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some. 
He  was  also  father  of  Hermaphroditns,  by  Ve- 
nus ;  of  Pan,  by  Dryope,  or  Penelope.  His 
worship  was  well  esttablished,  particularly  in 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  He  was  wonhipped 
at  Tanagra,  m  BoBotia,  under  the  name  of  Cri- 
ophorus,  and  represented  as  carrying  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders,  becaose  he  delivered  the  inhabi- 
tanLs  from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  lo  carrf 
a  ram  in  that  manner  roimd  the  walls  of  their 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated 
a  festival,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of 
Mercunr,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circns  Maxi- 
mos.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  tongues 
of  animals  were  offered.  After  the  votaries  had 
q»rinkled  themselves  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the  divinity,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  to 
forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  false  oaths,  or 
falsehoods,  they  had  used  or  uttered  ixt  the  pur- 
suit of  gain.  Sometimes  Bdercury  appears  on 
monuments  with  a  large  cloak  roona  his  arm, 
or  tied  under  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of 
his  power  and  offices  are  his  cadneeus,  his  pete- 
JM5,  and  bis  iaUina,  In  Egypt,  his  statues  rep* 
resented  him  with  the  head  or  a  dog;  whence 
he  was  oflen  confounded  with  Anubis,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of 
milk  and  honey  were  made  because  he  was  the 
god  of  eloquence,  whose  powers  were  sweet 
and  persuasive.    The  Qreeks  and  Romans  o^ 


uidpersni 
ferea  tong 


fered  tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  as  he  was  the  patron  of  speaking,  of  which 
the  tongue  is  the  organ.  Sometimes  h  is  statues 
represent  him  as  without  arms,  because,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  pre- 
vail over  every  thing,  even  without  the  asrist- 
ance  of  arms.  Homer,  Od,  1,  Ac.  JZ.  1,  Ac. — 
Efytim,  in  MBrc—lMCum,  in  Mort.  Dial. — 
Ooui.  Fasi.  5,  v.  667.  MeL  1,  4, 11, 14.— JliM^- 
tial,  9,  ep.  ^b^Stal.  7M.  A.^Pmu,  1,  7,  8 
and  9,^Orfkeiu,—PUU.  •»  Mm.— F4»rr#  da 
L.  L.Q.^Plui.in  Pkad.~'Uv.2S.^Virg,  G, 
1.  jBn.  1,  V.  ^-^Diod,  4  and  b.—AfoUad,  1, 
3  and  3.— ApoOm.  Arg,  h-^Baral,  1,  od.  10^ 
mgin,  fab.  P,  A.  2.^Tteiz,  in  Lot.  919.— 
dc.  da  AVii.  D.-^Laekmtims.^PkOattr.  1.— 
Icon.  c.  97.— JMEmti.— Mmi^.  1,  SM.  c  19. 
Vid.  Part  IL 

MBai5ins.    Vid,  Part  IL 

Maadpa,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus,  aon  of  iEolus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  cooatollatlon  after 
death.  Vid.  Plnades,  It  is  said  that  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Merope 
appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than  the  rest, 
because  she,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a 
mortal,  while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the 
gods  or  their  descendants.  Oifid.  Jlss^.  4.  v. 
175.— -Diod.  4.— £ite*».  f»b.  V9%.^AjwUad.  1,  c. 
9.    Fui.PartII. 

Mestor.  I.  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromediv 
who  married  Lyaidice^  daughter  of  Pclops,  by 
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wlun  hBhadH9pocho6 ^n.  A  ton  of  Pte> 

rilaus. 

MRAifiKA,  the  wife  of  Celeos,  long  of  Eleii- 
siSi  who  iarst  taught  ouuikindegnciiltiire.  She 
is  alflo  called  Mmniia.  ^^f^Uod,  1,  c.  5. 
*  MiTuoOtA,  a  dfaoghter  of  Enpalamiu,  who 
married  Cecrops,  by  whom  ahe  bad  Pandion. 
AfoUod.  3,  c.  1&. 

Msna,  one  of  the  Ooeanides.    She  was  Ju- 

S iter's  first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  jpreat  pro- 
ence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
Jopiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should  bring 
forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cunning  and 
greater  than  himself,  deronred  her  in  the  first 
month  of  her  pregnane.  Some  time  after  this 
adventure,  the  cod  haa  his  head  opened,  from 
which  iasoed  Itfinenra,  armed  from  nead  to  foot. 
Buiod.  T%tog,  y.  BM,—Bifgin, 

Midas,  a  long  of  Pbrycia,  son  of  Ctordios  or 
Gorgias.  The  hospitality  he  showed  to  Silenns, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasants,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed ;  and  Midas  was  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased.  He  demanded  of 
the  god  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turn- 
ed mto  gold.  His  prajrer  was  granted ;  and 
when  the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  m  his  mouth,  he  beggea  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  must  prove  so 
Aoal  to  the  receiver.  He  was  ordered  to  wash 
himself  in  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  gold  by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some 
time  aAer  this  adveninie,  Midas  had  the  impru- 
dence to  support  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apol- 
lo in  singing  and  in  playing  upon  the  flute ;  for 
which  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
rance and  stupidinr.  This,  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  Knowledge  of  his  subjeots,  but 
one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  nis  ears, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid 
to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  resent- 
ment, be  opened  a  bole  in  the  earth,  and  aAer 
he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas  had  the  ears 
of  an  ass.  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if 
he  had  onried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On 
that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a  number 
of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
uttered  the  same  sound  (bat  had  oeen  buried 
beneath,  and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fable 
of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the  supposition  that  he 
kept  a  number  of  informers  and  spies,  who  were 
continnallv  employed  in  gathering  every  sedi- 
tious worn  that  might  drop  from  the  mouths  of 
his  subjects.  Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died 
of  drinking  bull's  hot  bkiod.  This  he  did,  as 
Plmarcb  mentions,  to  free  himself  from  the  nu- 
merous ill'dreams  which  continually  tormented 
him.  Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of 
Cybele.  He  built  a  town  which  he  called  An- 
cyrsB.  Otfid,  Met.  11,  fhb.  b.—Plmt,  d^!  Superst. 
^Strah.  l.^Bygin.  fab.  191, 274.— ilfec  7>r. 
90.— POM.  I,  c.  4.— Fa2.  Max,  1,  c.  6.~-BBro- 
«M.  1,  c.  14.— JBlian.  V.  H,  4  and  13.— Oic;  d€ 
iHv.  1,  c  36, 1.  3,  c.  31. 

MiLAmoN,  L  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Axalanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Meleager  or  Hippomaoes.  Ovid.  Art, 
Am.  3,  V.  188. II.  A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

MiLBmm,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

MiLini,  a  soil  of  Apollo,  who  lied  firom 
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Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minoa,  wbom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  be  catted  by  his 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
quered a  city  there  caJled  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  say,  thai  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cranes,  a 
daughter  of  the  Maeander,  fell  to  his  ahaie. 
SlTiUf.  U.—Ovid,  Met.  9,  v.  44&— PSnia.  7,  c 
fL—ApoOod.  3,  c  1. 

MiN&ioBS,  the  daughters  of  Iftinyas  or  Mi- 
neus,  king  of  Oichomenos,  in  Boeotia.  They 
were  three  in  number.  Leuconoe,  Leacippe, 
andAlcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Ciymohe 
and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of  BalcchiB, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  in^ired  them  wizh 
an  unconquerable  desire  of  eatmg  human  flesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  of  them  should  give  vp 
her  son  as  food  to  the  rest  The  lot  fell  upoa 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hqipasas, 
who  was  instantly  devoured  by  the  three  sta- 
ters. They  were  changed  into  bats.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bloody  crime,  it  was  usnal 
among  the  Orchomenians  for  the  high-priest, 
as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  porsae, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women  wno  had 
entered  the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he 
came  up  to.  Ovid.  MA.  4,  fabi  13w— PlidL 
Qiuest.  Gr.^ 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter^ 
brain  without  a  mother.  The  power  of  Mmerva 
was  great  in  heaven ;  she  could  hurl  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  bestow 
the  gift  of  prophecy :  and,  indeed,  she  was  the 
only  one  or  all  the  divinities  whose  amhoritj 
ana  consequence  were  equal  lo  those  of  Jupiter 
Her  quarrel  with  Neptune,conceming  the  ri^ 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Ceaopas, 
deserves  attention.  The  assembly  of  the  gods 
settled  the  dispute,  by  promising  the  preference 
to  whichever  of  the  two  gave  the  most  uxfal 
and  necessary  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  ana  immediately  a  horse  isned 
from  the  earth.  Minerva  produced  the  olive, 
and  obtained  the  victory  oy  the  unanimom 
voice  of  the  gods,  who  observed  thai  the  olive, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace^  is  far  preferalde  to  the 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Atketut^  and 
became  the  tutelar  goddess  or  the  place.  The 
attempt;  of  Vulcan  to  ofier  her  violenee  proved 
ineflecmal,  and  her  chastitv  was  not  violated, 
though  the  god  left  on  her  body  the  marks  of 
his  passion.  Minerva  was  the  first  who  built  s 
ship,  and  it  was  her  zeaF  for  navigation,  and  her 
care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed  the  pro- 
phetic tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship  Argo 
when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known  among 
the  ancients  by  many  names.  She  was  called 
Athena,  Pallas,  (  Vid.  PaUa^^  Parthenos,  from 
her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy;  Tritonia, 
because  worshipped  near  the  lake  Tritonis; 
Glaucopis,  from  toe  blueness  of  her  eyes :  Argo- 
rea,  from  her  presiding  over  markets ;  Hippis, 
because  she  first  taught  mankind  bow  to  man- 
age the  horse;  Stratea  and  Area,  fhxn  her 
martial  character :  Corrphagenes,  becaimebora 
firom  Jupiter^  bram ;  Sais,  because  wonliipped 
atSaiSydke.    Scmeattribiitod  loherthei 
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tion  of  Uie  flitte,  iriieDce  aha  was  swnMned 
Andon,  LoMUiia,  Miudca,  Sftlpiga,  Ac  She, 
aa  it  is  reportedi  once  amused  oenelf  In  play- 
ing upon  her  fk^oorite  flote  before  Jono  and 
Yenns,  bat  the  goddesses  ridicoled  the  distor- 
tion of  her  face  in  blowin|[  the  instrument 
Minerva,  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  re- 
marks bv  looking  at  herself  in  a  foontain  near 
mount  Ida,  threw  away  the  mosical  instmment, 
and  denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it.  Vid,  Martjfat,  The  woiship  of 
Minenra  was  universally  established ;  she  had 
magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  all 
parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  QaulTand  Sicii^.  Sais, 
Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularlv  claimed  her 
attention;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Jupiter 
rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  which  had^paid  so  much  veneration 
and  such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divinity  of 
his  daughter,  l^e  festivals  celebrated  in  her 
honour  were  solemn  and  magnificent.  Vid, 
Panatheruta,  She  was  invokea  bjr  every  artist, 
and  Murticulariy  such  as  worked  in  wood,  em- 
broioenr,  painUng,  and  sculpture.  It  was  the 
duty  or  almost  every  member  of  socie^  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  and  patronage  of  a  deity 
who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  reason. 
Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say  :— 

Tn  nihU  i$mtA  dieeSjfaciesve  Minervdt 

and. — 

Q«i  bmeplaeMt  PaUadey  dodnu  erii. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  characters  in  which  she 
appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with  a 
countenance  fhll  more  oi  masculine  firmness 
and  composure  than  of  softness  and  grace.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a 
shield,  with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa  upon  it. 
Sometimes,  this  Gorgon's  head  was  od  her 
breastplate,  with  living  serpents  writhing  round 
it,  as  well  as  round  her  shield  and  helmet.  In 
most  of  her  statues  she  is  represented  as  sitting, 
and  sometimes  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  dirtaff 
instead  of  a  spear.  When  she  appeared  as  the 
goddess  of  the  liberal>erts,  she  was  arrayed  in 
a  variented  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pep- 
lum.  Some  of  her  statues  represented  her  hel- 
met with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle,  supported  on 
either  side  oy  grifiins.  In  some  medals,  a 
chariot  drawn  l^  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a 
dragon  or  a  serpent,  with  winding  spires,  appear 
at  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial  to 
the  olive  tree;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her 
favourite  birds,  and  the  dragon,  among  reptiles, 
was  sacred  to  her.  The  functions,  offices,  and 
actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous,  that 
they  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one 
person.  Cicero  spesiks  of  five  persons  of  this 
name ;  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo;  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sals,  in 
Egypt;  a  third,  bom  from  Jupiter's  brain;  a 
fourth.daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe ;  and  a 
fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  represented 
with  winged  shoes.  This  last  put  her  father  to 
death  because  he  attempted  her  virtue.  Pom, 
1,  3,  3.  Ac^BoraL  1,  od.  16, 1.  3,  od.  4.— Fir^. 
^  3,  Ac.— iS*«iA.  6, 9  and  13.— PAt20j<.  Jam, 
3.— Orui.  /lue.  3.  Ac.  Ma,  6— Ofc.  de  Ntd.  D. 
1,  c.  16, 1.  3,  c.  33,  Ac.— itoottflrf.  1,  Ac— Pi». 
dar.  Oipmp.  l^lMctm.  9,  ▼.  364.— AfibeL 


CBdif.'^Bmgr,  JL  Ac.  CM.  Sptim,  adPaXL^ 
Diod.  5,^Besiod,  Theog.—MschfL  in  fitsk— 
LMcian,  Dial»-^Clem.  Mean,  Strom.  3.— OijNkao, 
B^mn,  31.— Q.  Snvym,  14,  v.  448.— 4|N»a.  1.— 
H^gin.  lab.  16a— <Sta<.  IM.  3,  v.  731, 1.  7,  Ac. 
^CaUim,inCerer.^JSlian,  V,  E.  JA.^C.  Nepi 
in  Paus.-^PhU.inlAfC.  Sufi.^Tkucpd.  X.-^BB' 
rodU.b, 

Minos,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa.  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
1406,  which  still  remained  in  ftill  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plata  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  the  coim£umt  of  Jupiter, 
the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of  Greece : 
and.  according  to  the  poets^  be  was  rewarded 
for  his  equitv  after  death,  with  the  office  of  su- 

Ereme  and  aosolute  judge  in  the  infernal  re^ons. 
a  this  capacity,  he  is  represented  silting  m  the 
middle  of  the  snades,  and  holdinf^  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  different  causes 
before  him,  and  the  impartial  judge  shakes  the 
fatal  urn,  which  is  fillM  with  the  destinies  oi 
mankind.  He  married  Ithona,  by  whom  he 
had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  father  of  Minos  3d. 
HmMr.  Od,  19,  v.  178.— Fir^.  A&t^  6.  v.  433.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  \.-^aygin.  fi£.  41.— i>UM<.  4.— 

Borol,  1,  od.  38. The  3d  was  a  son  of  Lv- 

castes,  the  son  of  Minos  I.  a  king  of  Crete.  He 
married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  l^  her  he  had  many  children.  He 
increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  eon- 
quest  of  the  neighbouring  islands;  but  he 
snowed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put  to 
death  his  son  Androgens.  Vid.  Androgens.  He 
took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Bcylla,  ( Vid, 
BtMUa,)  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory,  he 
obUged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  yearly  to 
Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same  number 
of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Blinotaur. 
Vid.  AKnoUmms.  This  bloody  tribute  was  at 
last  abolished  when  Theseus  destroyed  the 
monster.  Vid.  TVsms.  When  Dndalus,  whose 
industry  and  invention  had  fabricated  the  laby- 
rinth, and  whose  imprudence  in  assisting  Pa- 
siphae, in  the  gratincation  of  her  unnatural 
desires,  had  offended  Blinos,  fled  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement  with  wings,  (  Vid.  Dadabiu,) 
and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the  incensed  mon^ 
arch  pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  punish 
his  infidelity.  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had 
hospitably  received  DsBdalus,  entertained  his 
royal  guest  with  dissembled  friendship;  and 
that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose 
ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  pm 
lifinos  to  death.  Some  say  that  it  was  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cocalus  who  put  the  king  of  Crete  to 
death,  by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he 
faimed,  after  whicn  thersufibcated  him.  Minos 
died  about  36  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was&therof  Androgens,  Glaneus,  and  Denca^ 
lion,  and  two  daughters  Phasdra  and  Ariadne. 
Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two  moa- 
archs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson;  but  Homer. Plutarch,  and  Diodorus, 
prove  plainly  that  tney  were  two  different 
persons.  Ptm.  in  AcK,  4.-^PUU.  in  TVs.- 
Bpgin.  fiib.  41.— <Mi.  Mst.  8,  v.  141.— ZHaI  4. 
—Virg.  JBn.e,r.  31/-PM.  t»  Alim.— Atttfk 
Flitcc.  14. 
BliiioTAi7ios,aeelel]^!dmon8ter,halfamaii 
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mA  half  a  bott,  moooriimg  totfajsTetieof  Ovid 

Skmikavefmftie  virwm,  mmiwnmi^bovem, 

U  was  the  ihiit  of  PaaiDhae's  amoun.  BAinoB 
^^^^ti^  in  the  labxhata  a  moiisler  which  con- 
Tiaced  ihe  world  of  his  wife's  laacivioaaDev, 
and  reflected  disgrace  npon  his  fiuiuly.  The 
Minotanr  uaaaUy  derooied  the  choaeo  Toang 


and  maidens  whom  the  granny  of  Minos 
yearly  exacted  from  the  Atheniaos.  Theseus 
deliveied  his  coontnr  from  this  shameAil  trib- 
nte,  when  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  voracity  of  the  Biinotaor,  and,  by 
means  of  Ariadne,  the  king's  daoghter,  he  de- 
stroyed the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from 
tbe  windings  of  the  labyrinth.  Some  suppose 
that  Pasi|mae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her 
husband's  courtiers,  called  Taams,  and,  some 
time  after,  brought  twins  into  the  world,  one  of 
whom  greatly  resembled  Minos  and  the  other 
Taurus.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
eountenance  with  that  of  their  supposed  fathers 
origiaated  their  name,  and  conseqneDtl|r  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Minotaur.  Ovid.  MU,  8,  mb.  9.— 
mgin.  fab.  40.— JPte<.  in  H^—Paiapkat,'— 
Ftnr.  JB«.€,v.26. 

MiinvB,  a  daughter  of  Cocytua,  lored  by  Plu- 
to. Proserpinediscovered  her  husband's  amour, 
aod  cbang^  his  mistress  into  an  herb  called  by 
the  same  name,  mint.    OnitL  MU,  10,  y.  799. 

BdiMTAs,  a  king  of  BoBotia,  son  of  Neptme 
and  Tritegooia,  of  Neptune  and  Gallirhoe,  or 
of  Chryses,  Nmune's  son,  and  Ghrysogenia, 
the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married  Clyto- 
doHLby  whom  he  had Presbon,  Perichrmenus, 
and  Eteoclymenns.  He  was  lather  or  Orcho- 
menoa,  Diochithoodes,  and  Athamas,  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  Phannsora,  the  daughter  of 
Paon.  AeeordingU)  Plutarch  and  Orid  he  had 
three  daughters.  Fid.  Mineides.  Pmu.  9,  c.36.— 
Plui.  QiuBd,  Orac.  3a— Oo.  JUfet  4,  ▼.  I  and  46a 

Mnnia,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  the 
sun,  or,  aeooraing  to  othen,  venus  Urania. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  die 
Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
inscription,  Dea  SoU  Mikttt,  or  8eiU  Deoimric- 
to  BUtkiTA  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
Tonng  man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tur- 
ban after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  sup- 
ports his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  be  plunges  a  dagger 
into  his  neck.  8UU,  TTkeb.  1,  ▼.  790.— Out.  4, 
c.  13.— Omdiaw.  de  Lamd.  StU.  1. 

Mnasilds,  a  youth  who  assisled  Chromis  to 
tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  asle^in  a 
cave.  Some  imagine  that  Virgil  spoke  of  v  arus 
under  the  name  of  Mnasilos.  Virg.  Bd.  6,  r.  13. 

MNtMdsfNB,  a  daughter  of  Goslns  and  Ter- 
ra, mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter,  who 
assumed  the  form  d  a  sbephercl  to  enjoy  her 
company.  The  word  ilAwsiAfyMsiffniflesmMi- 
ortf,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly  called 
memory  the  mother  of  tbe  Muses,  because  it  is 
to  that  mental  endowment  that  mankind  are 
indebted  for  their  progress  in  scienee.  Ovid. 
Met,  6,  fab.  4.— Piniar.  /sO.  6.— Jftsiod.  TUog. 
^ApotUfd.l,c.l,Ac. 

BliffiTis,  a  celebrated  bull,  sacred  to  the  sun. 
in  the  town  of  Heliopolis.  He  was  wcmhipped 
with  the  same  suparstitious  oeremoniesas  Apis, 


and)  at  his  death  he  raeciYnd  the  i 
eent  funeral    He  was  tka 
Diad.  I.— Mil.  dt  bid. 

BdftLOBOBOS,  an  aid  ihcyheid 
who  received  Henmka  wiih  grant  ] 
The  hero^  to  repi^  the  kindneaa  he 
destroyed. the  NenuBan  lie  , 
the  neighbouring  oomttr,  and  thcretoe  the 
NenMcan  games,  instituted  im  thin  occaaiflB,  aie 
to  be  understooo  by  the  woffda  JtecHS  Jflrf^rcU. 
There  were  two  festivals  institntcd  in  his  hon- 
our, caUed  MalorekMm.  MmUoL  9,en.44,L 
14,  ep.  44.— ApplM.  9,  e.  i.--Firir- ^'^  ^  ▼•  1^ 
Siat.  ns».  4,  T.  160. 

MoLoesos.     Vid.  Part  IL 

MoMos,  a  god  of  pleasantry  nmon^  the  an- 
cients, son  of  Noz,  according  to  Hcsiod.  He 
was  continually  employed  in  aatiriaiBg  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freelr  turned 
to  ridicule.  He  ensured  the  house  which  Mi- 
nerva had  made,  because  the  goddeaa  had  act 
made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  neigh- 
bourhood might  be  arcnded.  Yennshenelfwss 
exposed  to  his  satire ;  and  when  the  sneeriar 
god  had  found  no  lault  in  the  body  of  the  naked 
goddess,  he  observed,  as  he  redrad,  that  the 
noise  of  her  feet  was  too  loud,  and  grcmly  in- 
proper  in  the  goddess  of  beauty.  These  reflec- 
tions upon  tbe  gods  were  the  cause  that  Moraai 
was  driven  from  heaven.  He  is  genenDf 
represented  raismg  a  mask'ftrom  his  face,  aad 
holding  a  small  figure  in  his  hand.  IBntd  » 
HUog.-^lMcian,  ta  JSrna. 

MontTi,  a  surname  of  Juno  amoB^  ^  Ro- 
mans. She  received  it  because  ahe  advind 
them  to  saerii&cea  pregnant  sow  to  Cytwie,  is 
avert  an  earthquake.  Oi^  de  Dim.  1,  c  15.— 
livy  says,  (7,  «n>.  98,)  that  atemple  waavused 
to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by  the  didalor  A- 
rins,  when  the  Romans  waeed  war  against  the 
Aurund,  aad  that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the 
aoddesB  of  the  senate,  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Maalius  Capitolinns  had  Ibnneilf 
stood.  Andax,  however,  says^  that  Jono  wu 
snmamed  MmUa,  from  assnnng  the  Ramus, 
when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhns  they  tam- 
plained  of  want  of  {pecuniary  resoarces,  tbst 
money  coald  never  ihil  to  those  who  eolUvaied 

Monf  GRus,  a  powerful  jg:iant,  who  coold  root 
up  trees,  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  He  re> 
ceiTes  lus  name  from  his  hamig  the  feet  of  a 
horse,  as  the  woffd  implies.    Jtee.  1,  v.  11. 

MopsDs,  L  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Msa- 
to  and  Apollo,  durina  the  Trpian  war.  He 
was  consulted  by  Amuilmachns,  kiB^<rf'C<^ 
phon,  who  wished  U>  know  what  sacoess  woaU 
attend  his  arms  in  a  war  whidi  he  was  going  to 
undert^.  He  predicted  the  greatest  eatauai- 
ties ;  but  Galchas,  who  had  been  a  soothsayer 
of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  promind 
the  greatest  success.  AmphBnachaa  followed 
the  opinion  of  Galchas,  but  tbe  opinion  of  Mop- 
sus  was  fully  veri6ed.  This  had  such  an  elect 
upon  Galchas  that  he  died  soon  aAer.  W» 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  another  BMNtillca- 
tion  of  the  same  nature.  The  two  soothsayeia, 
jealous  of  each  other's  lame,  came  to  a  tiin)  of 
their  skill  in  divination.  Galchas  first  asked 
his  antagonist  how  many  figs  a  neighboorhtf 
tree  bore ;  .ten  dioussnd  except  one,  rentied 
M<^psns,  and  oneaingle  vmaal  esB  ooaialB  IM 
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ftlL  The  %i  were  ^thefed,  and  his  eonjec- 
tures  vere  trae.  Mopsna  now,  to  try  his  adver- 
sary, asked  htm  how  many  young  ones  a  certain 
pregnant  sow  would  bring  forth.  Calcbas  con- 
ies^ his  ignorance,  and  Mopsns  immediately 
said,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  mor- 
row ten  younff  ones,  of  which  only  one  should 
be  a  male,  all  black ;  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  The 
morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
and  Calehas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced.  BCopsus,  after  death,  was 
rankeil  among  the  gods;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive  an- 
swers which  it  gave.  SlirA.  9. — Poms,  7.  c.  3. 
— Ammian,  14,  c.  8.— PM.   ie  orac,  iiftci, 

II  A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  bom  at 

Titaressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet 
and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at 
bis  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
in  Libya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on 
the  seashore,  where  afterwards  the  Africans 
built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracles.  He 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  son  of 
Manto,  as  their  professions  and  their  names 
were  alike.  Agin.  fab.  14,  ld8,  173.— 
Strab,  9. 

MoaPBius,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
vestures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind. 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child,  of 
great  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
poppies. 

Mors,  one  of  the  inferaal  deities,  bom  of 
Night,  without  a  ftther.  She  was  worshipped 
b^  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, with  great  sotenmity,  and  represented  not 
as  an  actually  existing  power,  but  as  an  imagi- 
nary bein^.  Euripides  mtroduces  her  in  one  of 
his  tragedies  on  the  stage.  The  modems  rep- 
resent tier  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe 
and  a  cimeter. 

MiTLCtBBR,  a  sumsme  of  Vulcan,  (a  mul- 
eendofemiM^)  fh>m  his  occupation.  Oiid  Met 
%  V.  5.     VUL  VuUanus. 

MtTRTu,  or  MvRTiA,  (  a  fivwrof,)  a  supposed 
surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presided  over 
the  mffiU,  This  goddess  was  the  patron  of 
idleness  and  cowardice.  Varra  4e  L.  L,  A, 
C.39. 

MosjB,  certain  goddesses,  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 
They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
svne.  and  were  nine  in  number ;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia, Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  suppose 
that  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  three 
Muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Acede;  others  four, 
Telxiopc,  Aosde,  Arche,  Melete.  They  were, 
according  to  others,' daughters  of  Pierus  and 
Antiope ;  fVom  which  circumstance  thev  are  all 
called  PUrides.  The  name  of  Pierides  might 
probably  be  derived  fh)m  mount  Pierus  where 
they  were  bom.  They  have  been  called  Casta- 
Kdes,  Afranippides,  Lebetkrides^  Anoiden,  mii- 
coniadeSf  Ac.,  from  the  places  where  they  were 
worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided.  Apol- 
lo, who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor  of  the 
Muses,  has  received  the  name  of  Mluagdes^  or  I 
leader  of  the  Muses.    The  ~ 
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also  ffivea  to  Hercuks.  The  palm-tree,  the 
laurdL  and  all  the  fountains  of  Findus,  Heli- 
con, Parnassus,  Ac.,  were  sacred  to  the  muses. 
They  were  ceneraliy  represented  as  young, 
beautiful,  andf  modest  vireins.  They  were  fond 
of  solitude,  and  commonly  i^jpeared  in  differ- 
ent attire,  according  to  tne  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  they  presided.  Sometimes,  they 
were  represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  in- 
timate the  near  and  indisolttble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  libeml  arts  and 
sciences.  The  Muses  sometimes  appear  with 
wings,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wings  they 
freed  themselves  from  the  violence  of  Pyrenieus. 
The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  universally 
estaUished,Jarticularly  in  the  enlirhtened  pans 
Q^  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy,  no  sacrifices 
were  ever  oifered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever 
began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddesses  who  presided  over  verse.  There 
were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  espectaliv  among  the 
ThespiantL  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians 
observed  also  a  Rsdval  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Muses.  It  had  been  instimted  by  King  A  r- 
chelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with  sta^  plssrs, 
^ames,  and  different  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Moses.  Phil,  Brat.—PoUux.  JBsekin,  in  Tim. 
— Ptfiu.  9,  c.  99.—ApoUod.  1,  c  3.— C^.  de 
NaL  D.  3,  c.  31.— BuumI.  T%eog.—Virr,jBn. 
--Ovid.  Mft.  4,  V.  310.— lfim«r.  Hmm,  JhRm.— 
Jm>.  r^Diod,  1.— iUbfiiai.  4,  ep.  14. 

MoTA.  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.    Oiid,  Fast.  3,  v.  58D. 

MirrOifDs,  or  Mtrrims,  a  deihr  among  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  PriapiB  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particularly 
new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to 
observe  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deity. 
August,  ds  Cw.  D.  4,  c  9, 1. 6,  c.  ^.—ZjoetaiiL 
l,c90. 

MTAdRoa,  01^  Mtodks,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  en- 
treated by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  ftnom 
flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  Plish»  10,  c. ».— Pmu.  8, 
c.  96. 

Mtrrha,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cy- 
prus. She  became  enamoured  of  her  father, 
and  had  a  son  by  hhn,  called  Adonis.  When 
Cinyras  was  apprised  of  the  incest  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  and 
Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chanjN 
ed  into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  tNgiu.  fab.  58 
and  275.— Oi^  Md.  10,  v.  VS^.—PUa.  in  Par. 
^AvoOod.  3. 

MTR'riLiTs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa, 
or  Cleobule.  or  Clymene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
(Enomaus,  iring  or  Pisa.  He  was  so  experi- 
enced in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  GEnomansthe 
swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity  proved 
at  la^  fhtal  to  him.  Vid.  (Bnomams.  The  body 
of  Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was  carried  by 
the  waves  to  the- seashore,  where  he  received 
an  honourable  burial,  and  as  he  was  the  son  of 
Mercury,  he  was  made  a  constellation.  Di&d. 
L-^Jhfgin.  fhb.  84  and  SM.— Povf.  8,  e.  11^ 
ApolUm.  ]. 
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N«Nu,  the  goddess  of  fanerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  soogs  which  were  sang  at  funerals  were 
also  called  tuoUo.  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes 
they  were  so  unmeaning  and  improper,  thai  the 
word  beeame  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
Varro  de  VUd  P.  R.-^PUudr-Astn.  4L  c  1, 
T.63. 

Naiades,  or  Naiobs,  certain  inferior  deities, 
who  presided  over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  ancf 
fountains.  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited 
the  country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  mear 
dows  near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided, 
whence  the  name  (yauiv,  to  flow.)    They  are 

Xsented  as  young  and  oeantifnl  virgins, 
leaning  upon  an  um,  from  which  flows  a 
stream  of  water,  ^gle  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  to  YirgiL  They  were  held 
in  great  veneration  amons  the  ancients,  and 
oAen  sacrifices  of  ^oats  and  lambs  were  o&red 
to  them  with  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil. 
Sometimes  they  received  only  offerings  of  milk, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  Vid.  Nympka.  Virg,  EcL 
6.^0vid.  MeL  14,  v.  ^28.— Homer.  Od.  13. 

Nais,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Chiron  or  Glancus,  by  Magnes.    ApoUod.  1,  c. 

9. IL  A  nymph,  mother  by  Bncolion  of 

iEgesus  and  Peaasus.    Bomer,  B.  6. III. 

A  n^rmph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea.  who,  by 
her  mcantations,  turned  to  fishes  all  tnose  who 
approached  her  residence  after  she  had  admit- 
ted them  M>  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apdlo.  Ooid.  MU.  4, 
Y.  49,  &c 

Napjb£,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
countrjr.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  tute> 
laiy  deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades  of 
the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from  vani,  a 
grove.     Virg.  Q.  4,  v.  586. 

Narcba,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Elis,  from 
her  temple  there  erected  by  Narcaeus. 

NABCiasus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
8U5  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  bom  at  Tbespis,  in 
B(Botia«  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  foun- 
tain, and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a  flower, 
which  still  bears  hb  name.  The  nymphs  rais- 
ed a  Ameral  pile  to  bum  his  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  bat  they  found  nothing  but  a  beauuful 
flower.  Pausanias  says  that  Narcissus  bad  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrupt^  by  her  death  •,  and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attended  her,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
aight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.  Pttm.  9,  c;  dL^Arm. 
fab.  371.— Owrf.  Met,  3,  v.  m,  Ac—Pmos- 

Nasqo,  <Mr  Natio,  a  iKNldess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea.    Cic  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 

NAnruoa,  a  son  of  Neptnne  and  Amymone, 


kingofEuboBa.  Hewasflitbertothe^ 
Palamedes,  who  was  so  tmjustlv  sacrificed  lo 
the  artifice  and  resentment  of  Ulyssea,  by  the 
Greeks,  during  jhe  Trojan  war.  Wben  the 
Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  Naaplios 
saw  them  with  pleasure  distressed  in  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  Euboea ;  and  to  make  their  dis- 
aster stiU  more  universal,  he  lighted  fires  on 
such  places  as  were  surrounded  with  the  moEt 
dangerous  rocks,  that  the  fleet  might  be  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  coasL  This  Eooeceded,  hot 
Nauplius  was  so  disappointed  when  he  sav 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  esci^fie  from  the  eenenl 
calamity,  that  he  threw  himeelf  into  the  sea. 
According  to  some  mythoipgisis^  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  nmUve  of  Aigo^ 
who  went  to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Amjrmone.  The  other  was 
king  of  Eubcea,  and  lived  duriag  the  Tn^ 
war.  He  was.  accordine  to  some,  son  of  Cly- 
tonas,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Naopfius,  the 
Argonaut.  The  Argonaut  was  remmrkabfe  for 
his  knowledge  of  sea  afiairs,  and  of  astrcnoay, 
He  built  the  town  of  Nanplia,  and  sold  Aofe, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  King  Tenthraa^  to  witl- 
draw  her  from  her  lather's  resentmcat.  Orjk 
Argon. — ApoUod.  2,  c  7.— A^sOmu  1,  Ac— 
Place.  1  and  b.—Stral,  8.— Pmul  4,  c.  Sfii- 
Hugin.  fab.  116. 

musiCAA,  a  daughter  of  Alcinons,  king  of 
the  Phseaceans.  She  met  Ulysaea  shipwrecked 
on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humB- 
ity  that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  ezpeh- 
enced  from  the  king.  She  married,  accoraia| 
to  Aristotle  and  Dictys.  Telemaehns,  theson  oi 
Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  eaBed  Peiso- 
tobs  or  Ptoliporthus.  Ebmer.  Od,  & — PamL  i, 
c.  Id.-^H^gw.  fab.  126. 

Naosftbovs,  a  king  of  the  Phaeaceans,  &ther 
to  Alcinous.  He  wqs  son  of  Neptune  and 
Peribcea.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  TJlysso 
and  Calypso.    Besiod.  7%  1,  c  16. 

Naotes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  wbocomfoittd 
£nea$  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sidlr. 
Virg.  JSn.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progaalxs 
of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  familj  to  whom  the 
palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intnuted.  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  V.  794. 

NajBRA,  a  daughter  of  Pereos,  who  married 
Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheos^  Lycuigv, 
and  Auge.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  9.— Paws.  8,  c.  4. 

NncBsaiTAB,  a  diviniQr  who  presided  cwtt  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Parce.    Poms.  2,  c  4. 

Nblbds,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyra  He 
was  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother.  They  were  preserved  and 
Drought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cre- 
theus,  kin^  or  lolchos.  After  the  death  of  Cr^ 
thens,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized  the  kingdom  ef 
lolchos,  which  belonged  to  iEson,  the  lawfol 
son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  After 
they  bad  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly,  Pe> 
lias ezpelleoNeleus from  lolchos.  Nelens came 
to  Aphareus,  long  of  Messenta,  who  treated 
him  with  kindness,  and  permitted  bim  tobnild 
a  city,  which  he  called  Pvlos.  Nelens  married 
Ghtoris,  the  daughter  of  Amphion,  by  whom  hr 
had  a  daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  were  afi, 
except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together  wth 
their  &ther.    Neleus  promised  his  dangfafieria 
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maiTiage  only  to  lam  who  bronght  him  the  bolls 
•f  Iphielos.  Bias  was  the  snccessfoi  lover. 
Vid.  MOmmptu.  Ovid.  MeL  6,  y.  418.— P<Mf«. 
4,  c.  d6,^ApoUod.  %  c.  9,  L  9,  c.  6. 

NftMsaia,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh- 
ler  of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  venffeanee, 
always  prepared  to  poniah  impiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  uberally  to  reward  the  good  and  yir- 
iaoas.  She  is  made  one  of  the  Pares  by  some 
mythologists,  and  is  represented  with  a  helm 
and  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
first  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
with  what  eeierity  she  is  prepared  to  pmiish 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked  both  or  sea  and  land, 
as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  inti- 
mate. Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this 
life,  b«t  she  was  also  employed  after  death  to 
find  oat  the  most  efiectoai  and  rigoroos  means 
of  correction.  Nemesis  was  partieolarlr  wor- 
shipped at  Rhamnns,  in  Attica,  where  she  had 
a  ec4ebrated  statne,  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Pa- 
fian  marble  by  PhidiaSjOr,  according  to  others, 
hf  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentiTe  to  the  adoration  of  a  d^ity 
4whom  ther  solemnly  kiroked,  and  to  whom 
<ihey  offered  sacrifices  before  they  declared  war 
against  their  enemies,  to  show  the  world  that 
their  wars  were  undertaken  upon  the  roost  just 
grounds.  Her  statue  a^  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
tol.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per- 
son whom  Jupiter  deceived,  and  that  Leda  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children  which 
sprang  firom the  two  eggs.  Others  obsenre  that 
Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death. 
According  to  Pansanlas,  there  were  more  than 
one  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  sur- 
named  Rhamimsiaj  becaase  worshim>ed  at 
Rhamnus,  and  AdrasHa  ftom  the  temple  which 
Adrastus,kittgof  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he 
went  against  Thebes  to  avenge  the  indignities 
which  his  son-in-law  Polynices  had  suffered  in 
being  unjustly  driren  from  his  kingdom  by 
Ereocles.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival, 
called  NemeM,  in  memory  of  deceased  persons, 
as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  de- 
fend the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  fVom 
all  insult  B^gin,  P.  A.  2,  c.  S.-^Paus.  1.  c. 
^.^AfkOlod.  S,  c.  lO.—HsHad.  Theog.  234.— 
PKn.  11,  c.98, 1.36,  C.5. 

NbOptolSbhts.    FW.  Part  IL 

Nepb%lb,  the  first  wife  of  Athamias,  kmg  of 
Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
Vid.  Aikaimas  <^  ArgonaiUa.  She  was  chang^ 
into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name  is  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some  call  her  Nebvla, 
which  word  is  the  Latin  translation  of  NepheU. 
The  fleece  of  the  ram  which  saved  the  life  of 
Nephele's  children,  is  often  called  the  Ne^e- 
Uan  fUeet.  ApoUod.  1.  c.  9. — Hifgin.  3,  Ac— 
Ovid.  I^t.  11,  V.  195.—Ftaee,  11,  v.  56. 

Nrpia,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 
Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 
Mvna  are  sometimes  called  Jfepia  eampi. 

NsPTONns,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  Nep- 
time  shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
Saturn,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  eouiv- 
alent  to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  iniich 
Jupiter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The 
«onspincy  was  diaeovered,  and  Japfter  cod 


demned  Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Tfoy. 
Vid.  Laomedojh  A  reconciliation  was  soon 
after  made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstated  in  all 
his  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated.  This 
did  not  please  Neptune ;  he  renewed,  therefore, 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  Trmiene,  but  Ju- 
piter settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  them 
to  be  conjointly  worshipped  the  re,  and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Pcdias,  or  the  protectress c/tAe  ciif^ 
to  Minerva,  and  thai  of  king  of  Troezene  to  the 
god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  risrht  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo ;  and  Bria- 
reus,  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune  and  the 
promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the 
ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains^were  subject  to  him, 
but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  parucular 
venerated  him  above  all  other  nations,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
gods;  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also 
attached  to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated 
their  Isthmian  games  and  Consualia  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  He  was  generallv  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and 
drawn  by  sea-horses  dr  dolphins.  Sometimes 
he  »  drawn  l^  winged  horses,  and  holds  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot 
fiies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  repre- 
sents him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.  In  the  Con- 
sualia of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through 
the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with 
garlands,  as  the  god,  in  whose  honour  the  fes- 
tivals were  instituted,  had  produced  the  horse, 
an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Paus.  1,  2,  ^,-^Homer,  11.  7,  &.c.—Varro  de 
L.  L.  4.— C&.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  26, 1. 2,  c  25.— 
Bssiod.  T^og.^Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  12,  &c.  1,  2, 
3,  ^ac— ApoUod.  1, 2,  Ac.—  Ooid.  Met.  6,  v.  117, 
Sui.—Berodot.  2,  c.  50,  1.  4,  c.  nS.—Mdcro^. 
Saiiu^.  1,  c.  17.— A«^.  de  av.  D.  18.— PhU.  in 
Them.'^Hifgin.  fab.  Un.—Ewrip.  in  Phaniss, 
— Plaec. — ApoUcn.  Rhed. 

NsREmEs,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty  according 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  some 
of  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Ampbitrite, 
Eudora,  Galena.  Glauce,  TheUs,  Cjrmothoe, 
Melita,  Agave,  Doris,  Ac.  The  Nereides  were 
imj^ored  as  the  rest  of  the  duties;  they  had 
altars,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea.  where  the 
piety  of  mankind  made  offerings  or  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  and  often  of  the  fiesh  of  goats. 
When  they  were  on  the  seashore  they  general- 
ly resided  in  grottos  and  caves,  which  were 
adorned  with  snelk  and  shaded  by  the  branches 
of  vines.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  powerful  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  are  re- 
presented as  voung  and  handsome  virgins,  dt- 
ting  on  dolphins,  and  holding  Neptune  s  trident 
in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of  flower& 
Orpkeus  mmn,  ^.-^CaM.  dt  Rapi.—Pd.'^ 
09i<2.  JMfe^.  11.  ▼.  361,  Ac.— £RbK.  2,  Syfo.  g,  L  3, 
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riBBua,  tt  ddtj  of  tbe  sea,  soil  of  Oeeuras 
•nd  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  wbom  he 
liad  60  danghien,  called  the  Nereides.  Vid, 
Ntrtidu,  Nerens  was  generally  represenied 
as  an  old  man,  with  a  ians  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  oolonr.  The  chief  jplace  of  his 
lesidenGe  was  in  the  JBgean  Sea,  where  hewas 
sarroonded  by  his  danghtera.  wbo  often  danced 
'in  chomses  round  him.  He  had  the  gill  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  thoee  that  consulted 
him  of  tbe  different  fates  that  attended  them. 
He  acqoainted  Paris  with  the  consequences  of 
his  elopement  with  Helen:  and  it  was  by  his 
directions  that  Hercules  obtained  the  golden 
apples  of  tbe  Hesperides ;  but  the  sea-god  often 
evaded  the  importunities  of  inouirers  1^  assum> 
ing  different  shapes,  and  totally  escapmg  from 
tbeir  grasp.  The  word  N4rtus  is  often  taken 
for  tbe  sea  itseUl  Nereus  is  sometimes  called 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Buiad,  TVmt. 
—Bygim.^Homtr,  M,  lB.-^AppUod.^Orvkn9 
Arg^-^HonU.  1,  od.  l3.^Bwjp.  in  ^^. 

NsflDiicmn,  the  father  of  EuppooMdon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  made  war  against  Thebce.  Am.  70.— 
SekO-SUU.  TX\,r,AL 

NawoiL  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  oftered  violenctt  to  Deja- 
nira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his  care 
with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Evenus. 
Vid.  DtJMdr^  Hercules  saw  the  distress  of 
his  wife  from  tbe  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows,  which  struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart 
Nessus,  as  he  expired,  ^ve  the  tunic  he  then 
wore  to  Dejanira,  assnnng  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  blood  which  had  flowed  from  his 
woundsLii  had  received  the  power  of  calling  a 
husband  away  from  nftlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleasore,  and  this  mournful 
wesent  caused  the  death  of  HerculesL  Vid, 
Hmmks,  ApoOod.  3,  c  l.^Ond.  ep.  9.— 
Seme,  in  Bkrc  fur.-^Pam.  S,  c  98.— X>M.  4 

NsrroR.    FSi.  Part  IL 

Niflus.    FiJ.PartII. 

NidBB,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  Buryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jams,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  and  three  dan^iters  according  to 
Herodotus.  Homer  and  Fropertius  say  that 
she  had  six  daughters  and  as  many  sons;  and 
Ovid,  ApoUodorus,  dec,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  support  that  she  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  dawters.  The  sons  were 
Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus,  Agenor,  Pheedi- 
mus,  Damasichthon,  and  bmenus;  and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoza,  Bthodss  or  Thera, 
Astyocbe,  Phthia,  Pelopia  or  Chloris,  Asti- 
eratea,  and  Ocycia.  The  number  of  her  chil- 
dren  increased  her  pride,  and  she  had  tbe  im- 
prudence to  prefer  herself  to  Latona,  who  en- 
treated her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant 
Nioibe.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  tbe  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daoghters,  except 
Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus,  Iring  of  Py- 
loa,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana;  and  Ni^ 
ahe,  Struck  at  the  inddennemofheraiilbrtimaB, 
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Niobe's  eluldfcn  aooordiag  to  Hosnar,  van  kft 
unhoried  in  the  plana  fornine  soceeamvc  dn|s, 
becaose  Jupiter  changed  int»  atones  all  aiieh  as 
attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the  tenth  day 
thc^were  honoured  with  a  funeral  bv  tbe  gods. 
Omur,  n.  U.—.SiiML  F.  A  IS^  c  X.-^Afd- 
lod,  3,  c.  6.— Ovid.  iUW.  ftbi  &— litem,  frh. 

^.—BoruL  4,  od.  e^M^nptrt.  9,  cL  6. IL 

A  daughter  of  Phoronens,  king  of  PdopaDne- 
sus,  by  Laodioe.  She  was  bdoved  bj  Jupiter, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Argus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Argia  or  Argolis»  a  cxmntry  of  Pe- 
lommnesna.  Pam$,  9,  c.  VL—ApeiUd.  S;  c  1, 
L3,  c8. 

Nisoa,  a  king  of  Menia,  son  c€  Man,  or 
more  probably  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  his 
father^  kingdom  with  hisbrothos,  and  reoeiTed 
as  his  portion  the  country  of  Megaris.  The 
peace  of  the  brothen  was  interropted  by  the 
LostilitieB  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  aveiwe  the 
death  of  his  son  Androgens,  who  bad  bees 
murdered  by  the  Athenians.  Megan,  was  be- 
sieged and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  fale  of  NisE 
depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  kick,  which,  is 
long  as  it  continued  upon  his  head,  accordtBe 
to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  hioalileaBt 
success  in  his  aflairs.  His  daughlcr  ScyU 
(often  called  Nina  Vifgti)  saw  firom  the  walk 
of  Megara  the  royal  boneger,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  with  this  obiect  cf 
her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  filial  bnir  firam 
her  fother's  head  as  he  was  asleep  ^  the  town 
was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded 
the  services  of  SqrUa,  and  she  threw  herself  imo 
theses.  The  gods  changed  her  into  a  lark,  and 
Nisns  assumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk  at  tbe 
vjery  moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  lo 
fall  mto  the  enemy's  hands.  Theae  two  birds 
have  continualW  been  at  variance  with  eadi 
other ;  and  Scylfa,  by  her  apprehenaioBs  at  the 
sight  of  her  ftther,  seems  to  softer  the  punish- 
ment which  ber  perfidy  deserved.  Af^UodX 
c.  15.— Pmci.  1,  c.  19.-H6lni».  a— OetdL  ML 
8,  V.  6,  4c— Virg^.  A  1,  v.  404,  Ac  VU. 
Partn. 

TfioctfLtCk,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night. 
VitfTd  deL.L.  4.— fliN-ol  4,  od.  6,  ▼.  3a 

NoMina,  a  sumsme  given  to  Apollo,  becsve 
he  fed  (m^m  P^^  the  flocks  of  King  Admass 
inThessaly.    Cic  d€  NaL  D.  %,  c,  ^Q. 

NoBTfA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Fdr- 
tune  among  tbe  Etrurians.    Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  aawn? 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
imion  with  her  brother  Erebcts,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Liirbt  She  was  also  the 
mother  of  the  Parc«,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of 
Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  ftc.  She  is 
called  by  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all 
things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of  men,  and  tbarelbre 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  solenuiitvby  the 
ancients.  She  had  a  ihmous  statue  in  Diana^ 
temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  usual  to  ofter  her 
a  black  sheep,  as  she  was  <he  mother  of  the 
Furies.  The  cock  was  also  oflered  to  her,  as 
that  bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  duriat 
the  darkness  of  the  night  She  is  representni 
as  mounted  on  a  chano^  and  ooferad  with  s 
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^  IwiUitfitn.  ThtconaielluiflBs 
Qjr  VMit  hefora  luur  ts  lier  ooostiot  imes- 
Mogen.  SooMiiaies  she  is  seen  holding  two 
child/en  wider  her  ams,  one  of  which  is  blick, 
representing  death,  or  riuher  night,  and  the 
other  white,  represeDting  sleep  or  day.  Some 
of  the  modems  nave  desehbeo  her  as  a  woman 
veiled  in  moaming,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
bats.  Virg,  Mm.  6,  r.  950,'^Ovid.  f^uL  1,  ▼. 
456.— i>e«i.  10,  c.  3a— AiMd  JT^g,  136 
and  913. 

NuMBau,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  wesided 
over  numbers.    Aiur.  de  CSv,  A  4,  c.  11. 

NoNDiNiL,  a  godi&ss  whom  the  Bomans  in- 
voked when  they  named  their  children.  This 
happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  N&na  dm,  Macreb. 
Sal.  1,  c  16. 

NonacA,  a  goddess  who  patraniaed  the  Btm- 
rians.    Jw.  10,  v.  74. 

NvcTSLTOs,  a  snrname  of  Bacchus,  because 
his  oi^es  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  (w^ 
nax,  TtXtvperAeio,)  The  words  laUr  NifdeUMS 
thence  signify  wine.  Smeca  in  (Edip.^Paus. 
1,  e.  40.— Omd.  MU,  4,  v.  15. 
NTcrcas,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia. 

11.  A  son  of  Ghthonios. III.  A  son  of 

Keptnne  by  Celene,  danghter  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Lesbos,  or  of  Thebes  aoeoiding  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete 
called  Polyzo  or  Almathaea,  by  whom  he  had 
two  danehter&  Nyctiroene  and  Antiope.  The 
first  of  these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal 
amours,  and  was  changed  by  Mioerva  into  an 
owl.  Nycteos  made  war  against  Bjpopens,  who 
had  carried  awav  Antiope,  and  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  engage- 
ment, leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Ly- 
cus.  whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war 
and  punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  condact. 
Vid.  Antiopi,  Pmu.  3,  c.  S.—Bygin.  jObU>.  157 
and  304.— Opid.  iUW.  8,  v.  600,  &c  1.  6,  v. 
110,  dec. 

NvHPBjL  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  generallr  divided  into 
two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  Isna  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  eanb,  some 
presided  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades 
and  Bermadryades ;  others  presided  over  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Oreades ;  some  presided 
over  hills  and  dales,  and  were  called  Napaa^ 
Ac.  The  sea-nvmphs  were  called  Oeeamides^ 
Jfertides,  Naiadn,  Potamidu,  Limnades,  Ac. 
These  presided  over  the  sea,  over  rivers,  fonn« 
tains,  streams,  and  lakes.  They  fixed  their 
residence  not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  moun- 
tains, rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns;  and  their 
grottoes  were  beantlfied  by  evernrreens  and 
delightful  and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs 
were  immortal,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
mythologists;  others  supposed  that,  like  men, 
they  were  subjeHtg  mortality,  though  their  life 
wasoflongdnratlbn.  They  lived  for  several 
thousand  years,  according  to  Hesiod,  or,  as 
Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  tbey  lived 
about  9730  years.  The  number  of  the  nymphs 
is  not  precisely  known.  There  were  above 
9000,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  power  was 
extended  over  the  different  places  of  the  earth, 
and  the  various  ftmctions  and  occupations  of 
vumkiBd.    They  wen  wocsbipped  by  the  an- 


cients,  though  Mt  with  ao  much  sttani^  «■ 
the  superior  deities.  They  had  no  tempLss 
raised  to  their  honour,  and  the  only  offerugt 
they  received  were  mUk,  honer.  dl,  and  some- 
times the  sacrifice  of  a  goaL  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  as  yonnr  and  beautiful  vir- 
gins, veiled  up  to  the  middle ;  and  sometimes 
they  held  a  vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves, 
and  shells  instead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed 
unfortunate  to  see  them  naked,  and  such  si^ht 
was  generally  auended  by  a  delirium,  to  which 
Propertiusseems  to  allude  in  this  verse,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  .^^ 

Necfuerat  nudas  ptaia  videre  Deas. 

The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguisfaed  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence; thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicelidtt;  those  of  Corycus,  Coryeid^s^  Ac. 
Ond.  Met,  1,  V.  330, 1.  6,  v.  413, 1. 9,  v.  651,  Ac 
F\iU,  3,  V.  169.— P^m.  10,  c  3.— i>fo«.  de 
Orac.  def.— Orpheus.  Arg.—BtsUd.  T%eog.-^ 
Properi,  3,  el.  JSL^Hemer.  Od.  14. 

Nrsjsns,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Pfvf^fi.  3,  el  17, 
V.  33. 

Ntsiadbs,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Apiter  intrusted  the  edu* 
cation  of  his  son  Baechns.  OoU,  Met.  3,  v, 
314,  dec 


Occlmnis,  and  OciiiriTiOBs,  sea-njrmphs. 
daughters  of  Oceanus.  fVom  whom  thc^  received 
their  name,  and  of  tne  goddess  Tethys.  Hy- 
sinus  mentions  16,  whose  names  are  almost  all 
different  flrom  those  of  ApoUodoms  and  Hesiod, 
which  difference  proceeds  firom  the  mutilation 
of  the  orj^nal  text.  The  Geeanidea,  as  the 
rest  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with 
libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  nom  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to  their 
expedition,  made  an  offermg  of  floor,  honey, 
and  oil,  on  the  seashore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the 
sea ;  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  sacrifice  was  made 
on  the  seashore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  re* 
ceived  in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  o|)en  sea, 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm  the  sailors 
ipenerally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if 
it  was  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  rougn,  a  black 
bull  was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victim. 
Hcmer.  Od.  Z.—Horat.—ApotUd.  Arg.—Virg. 
Q.  4,  V.  Zi\.-^Besi6d.  TV»g.  Md.^ApoUpd.!. 

OccZnus,  a  poweribl  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Coelns  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as 
the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Siiymon,  ftc,  with  a 
number  of  daughters,  who  are  called  from  him 
Oceanides.  According  to  Homer,  Oceanus 
was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  received  frequent  visits  from  the  rest 
of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
an  old  man,  with  a  loag  flowing  beard,  and  sit- 
ting upon  tha  waves  of  the  sea.  HeoftenhoAds 
apikem  htahand,  while  shi^videf  nil  «pp«u 
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Ooemm  weaided  over  ereiy  pan  of  tha  sea, 
and  cvoi  tke  rifcra  were  sQl^ecbed  to  his  power. 
Tke  andenis  were  siqpentitioas  in  their  worship 
to  Oceamis,  and  reTered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deitf  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  a  voyage.  Hesiod.  Tkeog.^ 
Ovid.  Fkd.  5,  T.  81,  &c.—ApoUod.  l.--Cic.  de 

OcHoa,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  JEneas  asainst  Tnmiis.  He  boilt 
a  town  which  he  ealled  Mantoa  after  his  moth- 
er's name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 
as  Bianor.     Virg.  Ba.  10,  r.  19a 

Ocmn.     Vid.  Hdrpia. 

OnNu^  a  celebrated  hero  of  aiitiqaity,  who 
floi^ished  abont  70  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Qennany, 
or  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was 
«t  onee  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch, 
and  a  conqoeror.  He  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  superstitions  conhtrymen,  and 
made  them  believe  that  he  oonld  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  aconaiDted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and 
increased  his  fiime  by  conquest  and  by  persua- 
sion, be  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  men.  He  assembled  his  friends,  and 
with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  on  his 
bodv  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a 
cirde,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared  he  was 
going  into  Scythia,  where  he  should  become 
one  of  the  immonal  gods.  He  further  added, 
that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity  for  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who 
fought  with  utrepidity,  and  who  died  like  he- 
roes in  the  field  of  battle.  These  injunctions 
had  the  desired  efket]  his  countrymen  super- 
atitioushr  believed  him,  and  always  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  protection  whenever 
they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and  they  entreated  him 
to  receive  the  souls  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  war. 

GSaoros,  or  (Eager,  the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  Bfe  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from 
him  mount  Hflsmus,  and  also  the  Hebrns,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received  the 
appellation  of  (Eagrius,  though  Servius,  in  his 
commentaries,  disputes  the  explanation  of  Dio- 
donis,  by  asserting  that  the  OSagrius  is  a  river 
of  Thrace,  whose  waters  supply  the  streams  of 
the  Hebrns.  Ovid,  in  Jb.  AU.^AtfolUm,  1, 
org,-- Virg.  Q.  4,  ▼.  594.— iioj.  5,  v.  463.— 
Dwd.'^ApoUod.  1,  c.  a 

(Eax.    VU.  Part  II. 

CEbalus,  I.  a  son  of  Argalus  or  Cvnortas, 
who  was  kinr  of  Laconia.  He  mamed  Gor- 
gophone,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  he 
had  Hippocoon,  Tyndarus,  Ac.   Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. II.  A  son  of  Telon  and 

the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood  of  Neapolis  m  Italy.  Virg.  JBn.  7, 
V.  734. 

CEdipos,  a  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus  by 
his  father's  side,  OSdipus  was  bom  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laios,  the  father  of 
iEdlpuSj  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as 
he  mamed  Jocasta,  that  he  must  perish  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  The  queen  became  pregnant, 
and  Laius  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy  her  child 
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Sve  the  child  as  soon  as  bom  to  one  of  her 
mestics,  with  ordere  to  ezpoaa  him  on  the 
mountains.  The  servant  bored  the  feec  of  the 
child,  and  so^Mided  him  with  a  twig  by  the 
heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Ciliueron,  where  be 
was  soon  found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Vo- 
lybus,  kmg  of  Corinth.  The  shepherd  carried 
bim  home;  and  Peribcea,  the  wife  of  Poijtos, 
who  had  no  children,  educated  him  as  her  on 
child,  with  maternal  tenderness^  The  aran- 
plishments  of  the  infant,  who  was  named  (Edi- 
pus  on  account  of  the  swelling  ofhis  feet,(Ma» 
tumeo^  Ko6€(  pedes,)  soon  became  the  admiratiwi 
of  the  age.  His  companions  en  vied  his  siicofth 
and  his  address:  and  one  of  them  told  bin 
he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  This  nised  ks 
doubts ;  be  asked  Peribcsa,  who,  out  of  tender- 
ness, told  him  that  his  sn^icioos  were  ill 
founded.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  be  wcat  id 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  uM 
not  to  return  home,  for  iihedid,  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  murderer  of  his  &ther,  and  ifce 
husband  of  his  mother.  This  answnr  of  tk 
oracle  terrified  him :  he  knew  no  home  bat  tk 
house  of  Polybu&  therefore  he  rescdvcd  notie 
return  to  Corintn,  where  such  calamities  es- 
mirently  attended  him.  He  traTelled  toward 
Phocis,  and  in  his  joomey  met  in  a  nmirom  nad 
Laius  on  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Laim 
haughtily  ordered  (Edipns  to  make  way  kt 
him.  (Sdipus  refused,  and  a  oontesc  ami 
in  which  Iiaius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  hiA 
killed.  As  (Edipns  was  ignorant  of  the  ooalifr 
and  of  the  rank  of  the  men  he  had  jost  IdUeJ, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attraeied  to 
Thebes  by  the  ft  me  of  the  Sphynx.  This  ter- 
rible monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay  waae 
the  country,  (Vid,  Spkifnz,)  resorted  in  ik 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoored  sit 
those  who  attempted  to  eiqplain,  wuhoot  soe> 
cesSj  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The  et- 
lamity  was  now  become  an  obfeot  of  poUic 
concern ;  and  as  the  successful  explanadba  of 
an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death  of  rtiespbTBL 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laios  had  asceodfd 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  asd 
Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this :  What  aninil 
in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  nooa 
upon  two,  and  in  the  evening  upon  three  1  This 
was  left  for  (Edipns  to  explain :  he  came  to  tk 
monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  momiBJ^of 
life  walks  upon  ms  hands  and  his  feet;  vki 
he  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  wsib 
upon  his  two  legs;  and  in  theerening,  hesotv- 
ports  his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of  a  staC 
The  monster,  mortified  at  the  trae  erplanaticQ, 
dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perished, 
(Edipus  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and 
married  Jocasta,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Po- 
lynices  and  Eteocles,  and  two  daughters,  Ismeoe 
and  Antigone.  Some  years  afler,  the  Thefaaa 
territories  were  risited  with  a  plague;  and  tk 
oracle  declared  that  it  should  cease  only  whet 
the  murderer  of  King  Laius  was  banished  fraa 
Boeotia.  As  the  death  of  Laius  had  never  ben 
examined,  and  the  circumstances  that  attend 
it  nerer  known,  this  answer  of  the  oracle  wai 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  Thebans;  ba 
(Edipns,  the  friend  of  his  people,  resolved  i» 
overcome  every  difficulty  by  the  moat  ezaet  m- 
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qnifies.  His  researches  irere  mccessfal,  and 
he  was  soon  proved  to  be  the  marderer  o£  his 
lather.  The  melancholr  discovery  was  render- 
ed the  more  alarming,  when  CEdipus  considered 
that  he  had  not  only  mnrdered  Bis  father,  hot 
that  he  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother. 
In  the  excess  of  his  grief  he  pat  out  his  ejres,  as 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  himself 
fh>m  Thd)es,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by 
his  own  sons.  He  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
by  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  came  near  Co- 
lonos,  where  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the 
Furies.  He  remembered  that  he  was  doomed 
by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a  place,  and  to  be- 
come the  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country  in 
which  his  bones  were  oaried.  A  messenger 
upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  the 
country,  to  inform  him  of  the  resolution  of 
CKdipus.  When  Theseus  arrived,  GSdipus  ac- 
quainted him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
fods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  |dace  where 
e  stood ;  and  to  show  the  truth  of  this,  he  walk- 
ed himself,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to 
the  spot  where  he  must  expire.  Immediatelv 
the  earth  opened,  and  (Edipus  disappeared. 
Some  suppose  that  CEdipus  had  no  children  bv 
Jocasta,  and  that  the  mother  murdered  herself 
as  soon  as  she  knew  the  incest  which  had  been 
coounitted.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopa- 
gus in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suffering 
the  punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed 
to  deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  chil- 
dren which  he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  the 
dauffhter  of  Periphas,  whom  he  married  aAer 
the  death  of  Jocasta.  ApoUad,  3,  c.  S.—Hifpn, 
fab.  66,  &w..^Burip,  in  PAomtM.,  Sui.—Sopkoa. 
CSdip,  Tyr.  and  Cd,  AnHg.,  Ac^Besiod, 
Theog,  1,-^Hamer.  Od.  11,  c.  270.— Paw.  9, 
c.  5,  9uz,—Si(U,  Thtb,  8,  v.  642.— SIniec.  in 
<Edip.— Pindar.  Olymp.  2.^Diod.  i.—At\en.  6 
and  10. 

CENSUS,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  JEtolia,  son  of 
Parthaon  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He  mar- 
ried Althas,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by  whom 
he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Qorge,  and  Deja^ 
n ira.  After  Althse's  death,  he  married  Peribcea. 
the  daughter  of  HipponouSj  by  whom  he  haa 
Tydeus.  In  a  general  sacrifice  which  CEneus 
made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reaping  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana:  and  the 
^dess.  to  revenge  this  unpardonable  neglect, 
mcited  nis  neighbours  to  take  up  arms  against 
him,  and  besides,  she  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  countrv  of  Calydon ia.  The  animal 
was  at  last  killea  by  Meleager  and  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  of  Greece,  in  a  celebrated  chase 
known  l^  the  name  of  tne  chase  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  Some  time  after,  ^f eleager  died, 
and  (Eneus  was  d  riven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother.  Agrius  Diomedes,  how- 
ever, his  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  his 
throne;  but  the  continual  misfortunes  to  which 
hewasexposed,  rendered  him  melancholy.  He 
exiled  himself  Arom  Calydon,  and  left  his  crown 
to  his  son-in-law  Andremon.  He  died  as  he 
was  going  to  Argolis.  His  body  was  buried  by 
the  care  of  Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argolis, 
which  from  him  received  the  name  of  (Enoe, 
It  is  reported  that  CEneus  received  a  visit  from 
Bacchus,  and  that  Bacchus  permitted  that  wine 
of  which  he  was  the  jpatron  should  be  called 


among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  (Eneofli 
(•(KoO-  Byxin.  fiib.  m.-^JUtoUod.  1,  c  a— 
Bomer.  U.  9,  v.  639.— ZWod.  4.— P«a.  2,  c.  25. 
— Oru<.JMir<.8,v.510. 

(Enoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas^  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sicmus  has  been  called  CEnoe. 

(ENdiuDs,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  Inng  of  Pin.  in 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evarete, 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  or  £urythoa.the  daughter 
of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  bv  the  oracle  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law ; 
therefore,  as  he  could  skilfully  drive  a  chariot, 
he  determined  to  many  his  daughter  only  to 
him  who  could  outrun  him,  on  condition  that  aJl 
who  entered  the  list  should  agree  to  lay  down 
their  life  if  conquered.  Many  had  already  perish* 
ed;  when  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed 
himself.  He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  (fenonmus,  by  promismg  him  the 
enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippodamia  if  he 
proved  victorious.  Myrtilusgave  his  master  an 
old  chariot,  whose  axle4ree  broke  on  the  course, 
which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
and  QSnomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  marriea 
Hippodamia,  and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he 
expired,  GBnomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge 
the  perfidy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  execuura. 
AfolXod,  2,  c.  4.— />w4.  4.— Poiu.  6,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  c.  11,  Ac—ApoUon,  mod.  L^Propert.  1,  el. 
2,  V.  20.— Opwi.  in  lb.  367.  AH.  Am.  2,  v.  a 
— Bsraid,  8,  v.  70. 

GBnOne,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenns  in  Phrygia.  As  we  had 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Pa- 
ris, whom  she  marned  oefore  he  was  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  voyage  into 
Greece  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country ; 
and  that  be  should  have  recourse  to  her  medici- 
nal knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these 
predictions  were  fulfilled ;  and  Paris,  when  he 
had  received  the  fktal  wound,  orderea  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  CEnone,  in  hopes  ofbeing  cured 
by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence :  and  CGnone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  She 
was  mother  of  Corythus  bjr  Paris,  and  this  son 
perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  he  at- 
temptedj  at  the  instigation  of  GBnone,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from  Hel- 
en. Didfs  Cret.-^Ovid.  de  Rem.  Amor,  v. 
457.— -BRfroirf.  b.—Luean.  9. 

CGnohon,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or. 
according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  marriea 
Helice,  by  whom  ne  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hero,  or  Merope.  of  whom  the  giant  Orion 
became  enamoured,  The  father,  unwilling  to 
give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  afraid  of 
provoking  him  bv  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his 
applications,  ancl  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  Some  suppose  that  this 
violence  was  offered  to  Orion  uVer  he  had  dis- 
honoured Merope.  CE!nopion  received  the  island 
of  Chios  from  Rhadamanthus,  who  bad  con- 
quered most  of  the  islands  of  the  £gean  Sea, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  Some  suppose,  and  with  more 
probability,  that  he  reined  not  at  Chios,  but  at 
.Sgina,  which  from  him  was  called  (Enopia. 
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7  c  L  JMItn,  Bkfd,  31 
'  (Eairm,  asoii  of  LicjamiiM,  killed  «t  Sputa, 
where  he  accompuued  Hercoles;  and  as  the 
hero  had  pronuaed  Licymaiiis  to  briiM^  back  his 
SOB.  he  bamt  the  body,  and  presentedthe  ashes 
to  the  aflUoed  iiither.  From  this  eircumstanee 
avoeaa  cnstomof  bnming  the  dead  among  the 
Oreeksi  aecording  to  the  mythologists.    ScM. 

Oaanei,  a  name  of  Herenks  among  the 
Gaols.    ImaauL  w  Btrc. 

Oef  oai,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most  an- 
dent  of  those  that  reigned  in  Qreeoe.  He  was 
son  of  Terra,  or.  as  some  sappose,  of  Neptnne, 
and  married  Thebe  the  daiqiliter  of  Japiter. 
He  reigned  in  BcBotia,  which,  from  hmi  is 
sometimes  calM  Ogypa,  and  his  power  was 
also  ejrtended  o^er  Aluca.  It  is  snpposed  that 
he  was  of  Ejgyptian  or  Phcsnician  extraction ; 
bat  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  a^  in  which  be 
lived  and  the  duration  of  hii  reign  are  so  ob- 
senre  and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of  O/pfgian 
is  oRen  applied  to  every  thing  of  dark  antiquity. 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  deloge, 
which  so  inundated  the  territory  of  Attica,  that 
they  remained  «mste  for  near  90D  years.  This, 
though  it  is  trery  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  1764  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  previous  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Ac* 
cordiog  to  some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the 
overflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an 
uncommon  appearance  in  the  heavens;  and.  as 
it  »  reportea,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
colour,  diameter,  figure,  and  her  course.  Varro 
de  R.  R.  3,  c  1.— JP«tf.  9,  c  5.— Aug.  de  Civ, 
D.  18,  &c 

GtcLKOs.  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeuzmpe, 
who  married  Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Tnes- 
tius,  by  whom  he  had  Iphianira,  Polyboea,  and 
Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  by  Laomedon 
when  defending  the  ships  which  Hercules  had 
brought  to  Asia  when  he  made  war  aeaiost 
Troy.  Bmer,  Od.  lb.-— DM,  A.—ApoUod.  1, 
c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  6.—PaMS,  6,  c.  17. 

OiLBus,  a  king  of  the  Loenans.  ICs  fhther's 
name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agria- 
nome.  He  married  Kriope,  by  whom  he  had 
Ajaz,  called  OUeus  from  (us  father,  to  discrimi- 
nate him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon.  He 
had  also  another  son,  called  Medon,  by  a  courte- 
san called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. Virg.  JBn.  1,  r.  4b.^ApoUon.  1.— 
Hygin.  fab.  14  and  IB.—Himer.  EL  13  and  15.— 
Apoliod.  3.  c.  10. 

Olrw .     Vid.  Part  11. 

OlSnos,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Le- 
thea,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  herself 
to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were 
changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ooid.  Mel. 
10,  r.  68. 

Oltmpius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  sta- 
tue, which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Pana.  7,  c.  9.    Vid.  Part  H. 

OMraitit,  a  qufeen  of  I^ia,  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
phale  had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits  of 
Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  80  illustrioQsa  hero. 


Berlrisliwwt 

of  Etfytns,  Herculei  IcU  aidt,  Mid  1 
to  be  sold  as  a  riave,  that  he  nbi^  leeovcf  his 
health  and  the  right  nee  of  hiancnoM.  Meitv- 
rywasoommissionedtosellhim,  andOmphsk 
bought  iiim  and  restored  hina  to  libei^.  The 
hero  became  enamoared  ofiiisuaistreaBiandihe 
queen  favoured  his  pasaian,  and  liaid  a  son  I7 
him,  whom  some  call  Agelana  and  others  La- 
mon.  From  this  son  were  deaecodal  Gyge» 
and  Cronus;  but  this opinioB  is  difiere&f  turn 
the  account  which  malMS  tkesa  Indian  mea- 
archsspring  from  AlcsBua,*  saaot  Hercak^ 
byMalB,  oneofthe  female  aervants  of  Oasphak. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poeis  ■»  ao  ds- 


henetf 

with  the  dob  of  the  hero,  and  often  atiiba  hia 
with  her  sandals  for  the  tiacoath  aManer  viA 
which  he  holds  the  distaff,  dbc  Ovid.  PkU.  % 
V.  306,  dui.--ApdM.  1,  c.  9,  L  fl,  e.  X-^Ditl 
i.—Prcfert  3,  eL  11,  ▼.  17. 

Ops,  (opist)  the  daughter  of  OobIib  aad  Tefn, 
^le  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Qreeka^  who  mu- 
ried  Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jnpi». 
She  was  known  among  die  anctenis  by  tie 
different  names  of  cySc,  B^ma  Dm^  Ag^ 
Mateff  7%w,  TWttf,  Prottrpima^  and  eteacf 
^%a  and  Mnervaf  and  the  woeaf ' 
was  paid  to  these  apparently  aeveial  i 
offered  merely  .to  one  and  the  saase  perns, 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  word  Ojps  aeenn  to  be 
derived  from  Opus;  because  the  coddes^  who 
is  the  same  as  the  eaith,  gives  notning  widMnc 
labouir.  Tatius  btuU  her  a  temple  at  Book. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  amtna. 
with  her  right  hand  opened,  as  if  oflering  m- 
sistance  to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  loaf  ia 
her  left  hand.  Her  festivals  were  called  Op^ 
lia,  Ac  Varro  de  L.  L.  ^—Dionms.  BaL  % 
Ac.— lYftaa.  el.  4,  r.  68.— PKii.  IS,  c.  & 

Orchamos.  a  king  of  Assyria,  fatho*  of  Ln- 
cothoe,  by  Eurjmome.  He  buried  his  daug^ 
ter  alive  for  her  amours  with  Apolla  OmL 
M<.4,y.Sia 

Oscns,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  heC, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confonoded  by  some 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Roane.  The 
word  Orems  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  i&- 
feraal  regions.  Bifrat.  1,  od.  99,  fte,— f^. 
.Sn.  4,  V.  508,  dec.— Ovut  B§bL  14,  tTiIC,  te. 

Orbadbs.    Vid.  Nfmpkm, 

Orbstbs.    Vid.  Pan  U. 

Or!  ON,  a  celd>rated  giant,  jnmg  than  Japi- 
ter, Neptune,  and  Mercury.  These  three  gods« 
as  they  travelled  over  Bceotia,  met  with  grai 
hospitality  from  Hyrieus,  a  peasant  of  theeooa- 
try,  who  was  ignorant  of  their  dignitr  and  char- 
acter. They  were  entertained  wim  wbaievpr 
the  cottage  aUbrded ;  and  when  Hyrieas  had 
discovered  that  they  were  ^s,  because  Nep- 
tune told  him  to  fill  up  Jupiter^  cop  with  wiae, 
after  he  had  served  it  before  the  rest,  the  dd 
man  welcomed  them  br  the  Tolnntary  sacriliec 
of  an  or.  Pleased  witn  his  piety,  the  gods  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  whatever  he  reonired;  and 
the  old  man  who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  never  to  nmnry  agaiB» 
desired  them  that,  as  he  was  diildlos,  they 
would  give  him  a  son  without  another  aumriiffe. 
The  gods  consented,  and  Hyiiens^aineBMBtts 


OR 
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mfter,  found  a  beatiUfal  child,  whom  he  calied 
Urum,  T  he  D  ame  was  c  h  rt  e>  ^^\  i  n  t  o  O  non ,  by 
the  corrnpiioa  of  >  ^    - 

didd  uH^njtvuM  ii'  J 

so<JU  ft!nder«fJ  tiuit    .,   ..x......  ,,  ,..,.   l  .....a 

iook  him  amoog  her  arienclaalb.,  add  eveo  be- 
came deet^ly  eoamuurpd  of  hini  IL's  gi^ntic 
sumi  J  e,  ho  we  v^e  r,  ^  1  ■  v  fa ,  Id  j>  g  iA 

Chiu*,  whuse  dan  J  ii,»pe  he  dc- 

n.--'-^  :-.    ^... ......  ....  -   ....  ,. 

In 

la^^  .         -.■  •.   ..;.!. 

twa»t^,  I'hiN  tftiskj  which  UiHupuMj  deemed 
imprnctieable^  Was  sCfOQ  pe f farmed  hv  '  ^rieti, 
v/  '  •■leinaiided  i. -  •"       '    i, 

ii'i....... ._,.-...,  acid  piu  tii.  (- 

shore,  where  he  hud  lat  ^ 
Orioiit  lindinsf  h-m^clf 

was  eoodiici'  uniig 

ibrgej  whei'  jcd  on 

hUhat^kian*'  ■ '  -  ■ 

where  ihe  i 
ei>ladv^ma;^t 

ihc  lumiimry,  afld,  aas  ji  L  lie  itnuie- 

diBlelf  rec^jved  his  e>-  haiak'ned  to 

pii-  ■  ■     '     ::-rfidioas  truuiiy  ^-f  <Knupkin.     It 
i:  '  I  ]  oii  w  a.>  zin  e  X  t;  e^  i  1 1  a  L  WD  I  Ic  m  nti  in 

II.    ,,  iMf  hf5  mlirif-'ii(ci-|  ri  suNrTTiineous 

j.riln.;.-  Imt  \'i3li:ni.     Air-ni.i^  Hhi.fii  Vmushad 
:M-;i:r-i^  uiili  h /x  f ,  .::n  Ta  il    lujii    :i^;iy    'tUo   the 
.  i- ;  but  Diiiua,  whu  wa^  jeakms  of 
vj  Orwn  wiJh  her  arrowa    Ac- 
■  ■M.iM,,  ....  Uvid,  Orkm  died    -f  ■^■-  '■''?  of  a 

NcaTpiun,  which  Ehe  earth   pr  ;  anish 

hi8  ranity  in  boasiin*  ihat  ih  mn  on 

earLh  say  aaimal  wkTch  he  t>Mld  not  et>oqner. 
Si)mf»  say  that  Orion  wa*;  th?  "st^n  {>f  K^^^ptune 
a[i  ;  r        '       .'■".-  V  V  V  ■  ,  ^  ^-,.,jjj  iii^ 

(■•  jover 

tliL  .  .-, „-....^  .....  .....     '....,..,■>  make 

him  soil  oi  Terra,  itke  the  rest  cif  the  ^iaau. 
He  had  married  a  uyrnph,  called  Stda,  before 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  OEnopion. 
Aecttrdmgto  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
j^tjT'^-'-  c,.rt..r„.r  |..  ih,.  ^^^^j  ^f  ju^ujirjnd  bv  bis 
sir  sfHture*     He  by  id  the 

iKv.  I  lied  thn  coa-stol  Sicily 

agasijsi  the  rfeqaenL  inuDdations  of  ihe  s^eii,  by 
heapixifT  a  mmmd  of  earth,  ralM  Pelonim,  ob 
wh  ''■''--  ■-  --^  y  f^  of  the  sea, 
A  iveriiwhtre 

on-  bi"^  name. 

The  con?4teUatii>n  t>f   <  .1   near  the 

fcijt  of  the  haU,  wii.'i  ci .  ,  17  star?,  in 

the  fonn  of  a  loan  hnldujg  ;i  s%vurd,  which  has 
given  occa-^ion  tj>  the  fKjcLs  often  to  Kp^^ak  af 
Orion's  sword.  As  the  comtcHaiion  of  Ortoat 
which  rises  abour  the  niriih  da^  of  Ma  re  hi,  and 
selif  about  the  ^2Ul  of  Jnne,  is  generally  snp- 
pcjsert  to  b?  acicompiinied,  at  li^  fhin^,  with 
greai  r^ ins  and  slormSj  it  bos  ncQaired  (he  ep*- 
thet  of  .  -      von  if  hv  Virgil     Orion  wns 

traried  .  if  of  Dekis;  atidthe  mana- 

i^ent  u  I.  ,  .ople  of  Tanasra  in  B<i?oiia 

?shfiWed,  itscoriiiimmsr  the  remainf  of  this  cele- 
brated he  ro,  wfi  ^  n  ni  b  i  n^  but  a  cenot  n  ph .    T  b  r 
drmghi'         '    "       idt^tini^ii^h<*dUi. 
mu^h  ;  .  r,  and  when  il 

dared  lii,..  i:,...  .;i  ^honl-^  ".'►'i-'--'-ii.,=., ,,  ,i..,n 
a  dreadlDl  pesulence  1  uf  Jnpirer'? 

child  rea  w^cr  e  i  m  molale^  i        i       irs.  they  imr- 


Mly  actepretf  ttr%  offer,  aiid't*tetafll)r^sicri- 

ficed  ihesnselve??  fir  the  six»d  of  th^ir  country. 

Their  naoie^  *' 

They  had  br.r' 

a  lid  Venus  an 

richapdviilun: 

were  .^i rack  m  > 

and  immediately  twu  ^lar^  vvei^  .stea  to  an;e 

irom   the  enrth,  which  still  smoked  with  the 

bloLKl,  and  they  we le  placed  in  '^  ■  ^  .-v  —    -. 

t  he  form  o  f  a  c  ro  *  a     Ace  ortl  1 1 

bcxiies  were  burned  by  the  Thr  ii 

their  a'iihes  arose  two  per^oo^^j  ^liotn  ihe  gt^h 

stioa  aller  cbani^l  iuio  consieliaiTOns.     Di&d, 

4.—ff(rmer.  Od/b,  v.  121^  I,  11,  v.  3(10.— I'ir^. 

.Et*.  3,  y.  517.— iti^c^/W.  I,  c.  i.^Oi-uL  Met,  9 

apd  13.  F^st.  5,  &c.— //y^ia.  tab.  1^^.   nml   P 

A.  *;2,  c.  i'U  eLf-^—Prm'^L  %  ei,  y .—  1 

I,  &c.— i/*^r<Ji.  3,  od.  13,  1.  3,  otl    i 

epotl.   10,  ficc— J-i^«/«.  li  &f\^Gi/ ii.V*  f^^-  Be- 

ten. — Pithphfii.  1, — Partkrji.  rr&lk.  *2U. 

'"' ••  ■      ■  -^-"'- hterofErer'f''''-"-   '-•""  ^^ 

/'a.    She  vv 
I'.'sa'^,  kmg  Ml 
ecotised  the  lliisi^os^  and  iDeeame  moLiici  ol  Clet»- 
patfa^  Chiotitf,  Xete^,  and  Calais,     Apolf^tn.  L 
^AptiUod.  3;  c.  15.— OrpA£«s.— Ori^.  Mc/:.  t*.  v, 
7U>.   Fa^^L  5,  v.  304  — /--^WJ.  1.  c   19,  I  5,  r,  IfJ. 

OarHeu^,  a  scm  of  CKoger^  by  the  muae  Cal- 
I  lopc.    Sot ti  e  so  ppof^e  h  i  ai  to  be  i  h  e  son  of  ApoU 
ki)  to  reader  his  birth  more  illosiriou?:.     He  r^^ 
^qivedalyrefrom  Apdla,  or.accordJJi 
from  Mercury,  u poti  w b ich  b e  pi ayc^  i 

a  iitia.«iterly  hand^that  even  the  most  r<*fr. .-.a 

ceased  to  ^ow,  the  mv^K^  beasLs  of  the  forest 
for^t  their  wildnes5|  and  the  mountains  moved 
tu  Usteu  to  his  song.  The  nymphs  wef e  bis 
constant  ix>Tn  pan  ions,  but  Earydice  onlv  made  ft 
deepimpressicmon  the  melodioosmi]  "  ^ 
their  niiptiab  v/ere  celebrated.    Tl: 

ae?ss»  however,  was  short ;  Arbiaeus  I' :. 

amoured  of  Enrydice,  and  as  5;he  fled  from  her 
parsuerj  a  f«!rpcnt,  that  was  lurktn?  it?  The 
rrass,  bit  her  fmn,  and  she  died  of  tli  ■ 
wound.    With  hi.s  lyrs  io  his  haii  ; 
entered  the  infernal  f^—  -    ^-^  -">-  ,i  y 

admission  to  the  pn  I  n^  of 

hell  wa.^  charmed  w!  :  :atas, 

and  according  to  the  beautiful  eipre.stiioa&  of 
llie  poeiN,  ihft  wheel  of  Ixiou  stopped,  the  ?Jtone 
ofSisyp?  ^    iill,TaiitaliJs  fori?.    ' 

petual'  i!  i^ven  the   fun*.-^ 

Pluio  BTji ;  .  . .  ,::jje  were  moved  w 
row,  and  consented  to  restore  him 
provided  he  forbore  lookiUjEf  behind  ; 
come  to  the  exirerac^t  hord  ^t<^  of  helf 
dilEons  were  gladly  accepted,  nnd  O 


to). 

hnr  she  iaslajjiilv  v.ts 
attempTed  la  follov. 
mi'--     ■  '  ihr^  -.: 

Wi'.-  •   L:rr 

cr!  u.  ,,.-...-:;!,  in  ^ 


hack 
her, 
He 

i  ad- 


llOlht'      1\: 


HetntaiJv  5epi  rated  himself  from  ihe  society  of 
mnnkind  t  nnd  theThi^rJ^Ti  wntnen,  wbnfn  he 


bead  into  the  T ' 
words  EtirydK 
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down  ibe  stream  into  the  JEgean  Sea.  Orpbens 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  celebrated 
expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account.  This 
is  doubled  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  according  to 
Cicero,  that  there  never  existed  an  Orpheus ; 
but  that  the  poems  which  pass  under  his  name, 
are  the  compositions  of  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher named  Cercops.  According  to  some  of 
the  moderns,  the  Argonaulica,  and  the  other 
poems  attribuied  to  Orpheus,  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  pen  of  Onomacritus,  a  poet  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Pisisiraius,  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Pausanias,  however,  and  Diodorus  Sicnlus, 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musician, 
who  rendered  himself  equally  celebrated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  extent  of 
his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed  by 
a  thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  according  to  ApoUodorus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was 
in  their  city ;  and  the  people  of  mount  Libethros, 
in  Thrace,claimed  the  same  honour,  and  farther 
observed,  that  the  nightingales,  which  built  their 
nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody 
than  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  some  report, 
a  Her  death  received  divine  honours  j  the  muses 
gave  an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and 
his  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that 
ofGesner,8vo.  Lip.  1764.  Diod.  1,  &c.— Pai«. 
1,  &.c.^ApoIlod.  1,  c.  9,  &e.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  ^S.—Apollon.  1.—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  &45.  G, 
4,  V.  457,  &c.— //y^i».  fab.  14,  Scc—Ovid.  Met. 
10,  fab.  1,  &c.  1.  11,  fab.  l.^PUito.  PolU.  10.— 
Uorat.  1,  od.  13  and  35. — Orpheus. 

Obthia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In 
her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  bo3rs  to  be  whip- 
ped. Vid.  DiamastigosiSj  Part  II.  Plul.  m 
7V5.,  &.C. 

Orthrus,  or  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
toQeryon,from  whom  and  theChimaera,  sprung 
the  sphynx  and  the  Nemaean  lion.  He  had  two 
heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of  Echid- 
na and  Typhon.  He  was  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les.    Hesiod.  Theog.  310.— Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Orus,  or  HoRUs,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Elgyp- 
tians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  assisted 
his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was  skilled 
io  medicine ;  he  was  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  he  made  the  good  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  government.  He 
was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  he  was  generally  represented  as  an 
infant  .swathed  in  variegated  clothes.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  staff,  which  terminated  in  the 
head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Herodot.  %—Plut.  de  hid.  ^  Os.-^ 
Diod.  1.  The  name  is  said  to  signify  king 
or  lord. 

Osiris,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jtipiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  great- 
ly diner  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated god,  but  they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of 
EsTvpt,  he  took  particular  care  to  civilize  his 
subject^,  to  polisn  their  morals,  to  give  them 
good  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  them  agri- 
culture. After  he  had  accomplished  a  reform 
at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civi- 
lization in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isfs, 
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and  of  her  ftlOfiil  Buidrttr  Hemet  or  Mer- 
cury.  The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  vas 
left  to  the  tmst  of  Hercules,  a  warlike  officer. 
In  his  expedition  Osiris  was  accon&paiued  by  his 
brother  Apollo,  and  by  Annbis,  Macedo,  aiMi 
Pan.  Hb  march  was  throagh  .fithjopia,  where 
his  army  was  increased  by  the  additiua  of  lae 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  mongers,  who  mauc 
dancing  and  playing  on  masical  instnimrab 
their  chief  study.  He  afterwards  passed  liirou£t 
Arabia,  and  visited  the  greatest  otf'the  kinguu2i> 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he  enlightened  \xt& 
minds  of  men  by  utroducisg  among  them  i&e 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  for  ibe 
wisdom  of  a  supreme  being.  At  his  retora 
home,  Osiris  found  the  minds  <^  ius.  sabfect^ 
roased  and  agitated .  His  brother  Typhon  bad 
raised  sedition6,and  endeavoured  to  make  huo- 
self  popular.  Osiris^  whose  sentiments  were  ar 
ways  of  the  mosft  pacific  nature,  endeaTonreii  k' 
convince  his  brother  of  his  ill  condoct,  bat  he  le^ 
a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt.  Typhon  mankrei 
him  in  a  secret  apartment,  and  cut  his  body  js 
pieces,  which  were  divided  among  the  &ist>- 
ciates  of  his  guilL  Typhon,  acconliag  to  P^a- 
tarch,  shut  up  his  brother  in  a  cofier  and  taret 
him  into  the  Nile.  The  inquiries  of  Ists  d> 
covered  the  body  of  her  husband  on  the  coas:  d 
Phoenicia,  where  it  had  been  conveyed  by  t^* 
waves ;  but  Typhon  stole  it  as  it  was  carryn? 
to  Memphis,  and  he  divided  it  among  his  <x^ 
pan  ions,  as  was  be  fore  obsenred.  This  crD&:T 
mcensed  Isis;  she  revenged  her  hosbarBd) 
death,  and  with  her  son  Orosshe  defeated  Ty- 
phon and  the  partisans  of  his  conspiracy.  S^r 
recovered  the  mangled  pieces  of  her  husbaikii» 
body,  one  part  only  excepted,  which  the  mur- 
derer had  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  lo  icLia 
him  all  the  honour  which  his  humanity  deerr- 
ed,  she  made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there 
were  mangled  pieces  of  his  body.  Each  stai  x 
contained  a  mece  of  the  flesh  of  the  di^ii 
monarch ;  and  Isis,  after  she  had  summcc-f: 
in  her  presence,  one  by  one,  the  |>riest5  ot  a^ 
the  different  deities  in  her  dominions,  gar*; 
them  each  a  statue,  intimating,  that,  in  doji^ 
that,  she  had  preferred  Ihem  to  all  the  oiaer 
communities  of  Egypt;  and  she  botmd  them  ^ 
a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  keep  secret  thz: 
mark  of  herv  faroar,  and  endeaTour  to  show 
their  sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  wcr- 
shipand  payingdivine  honours  to  their  pnnee. 
They  were  further  directed  to  choose  wfaa:ere: 
animals  they  pleased  to  represent  the  per^x 
and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they  were  cl- 
joined  to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  tha: 
representative  of  divinity,  and  to  burr  it  vh«£ 
dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  To  lenie: 
their  establishment  more  popular,  each  sacer- 
dotal body  had  a  certain  portion  of  land  alknied 
to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  defray  ihe 
expenses  which  necessarily  attended  the  sacn- 
fices  and  ceremonial  rites.  That  pan  of  the 
body  of  Osiris  which  had  not  hoesy.  recovered, 
was  treated  with  more  particidar  attentaoD  bf 
Isis,  and  she  ordered  that  it  should  icceiT* 
honours  more  solemn,  and  at  the  same  visa 
more  mysterious,  than  the  other  membersL  YU 
PkaUiea.  As  Osiris  had  paiticulsNrlriiistnicred 
his  subjects  in  cultiTating  the  ground,  the  phf^s 
chose  the  ox  to  represent  turn,  and  paid  vss^ 
most  sapeistitknis  Tenanoka  to  that 
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Vid.  Afii.  Osiris,  aeeoidiiig  to  th«  opinion  of 
some  mythologists,  is  the  same  as  the  sun ;  and 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  bj  different  nations 
to  aa  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a  Dionysius,  a  Jupi- 
ter, a  Pan,  dec,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Osiris 
received  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Isis  also, 
after  death,  received  divine  honours  as  well  as 
her  husband,  and  as  the  oz  was  the  sjrmhol  of 
the  son,  or  Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of 
the  moon,  or  of  Isis.  Nothing  c^n  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  power  and,  ereatness  of  Osiris  than 
this  inscription,  which  has  been  found  on  some 
ancient  monuments:  Saium,  tkg  younjgeU  of 
of  all  ike  fodSt  VMS  THiif  fathers  J  am  Osiris,  wAo 
cond/iuUda  large  and  wanenms  army  as  far  as 
the  desert  oflSdia^aayi  travelled  over  tAe great' 
est  part  of  the  world,  and  msUed  the  streams  of 
ike  later,  and  iheremote  shores  of  the  ocean^  dif- 
fusing oenevolenee  to  aU  the  inhahilants  of  ike 
earth.  Osiris  was  generally  represented  with  a 
cap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  horns; 
he  held  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  right  a 
whip  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears 
with  the  head  of  a  hawJf ,  as  that  bird,  oy  its 
quick  and  piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  of 
the  sun.  Piut.  in  Istd.  and  Os.-^Berodot.  3,  c. 
l44.^Diod.  Ir^Homer.  Od.  13,  v.  323.>-^^u»n. 
tie  Anini.  Z.-^Lucan.  de  Dea  Syr.^Plin,  6. 

Otu8  and  EpmALTss,  sons  of  Neptune.    Vid. 
Aloides, 


PfAif ,  a  surname  of  Apolb,  derived  from 
the  word  foan,  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
his  honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  exclaim,  lo  Paan!  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Paean !  was  made  use  of  in  faking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Jnv.  6,  v.  171.— Ooi^.  Met.  1,  v.  538,  1. 
14,  V.  'm.—lAtcan,  1,  &c.^Strab.  18. 

Pjbon,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  cured  the 
wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some- 
times called  Paomi,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes  Paonice  herba.  Virg,  JEn. 
1,  V.  769.— Owd.  Met.  15,  v.  535. 

PjBdNiDfiB,  a  name  nven  to  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Muses,  be-, 
cause  their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pseonia. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  nU.fal^. 

Paljbmon,  or  Palemon,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Me- 
licertaj^nd  he  assumed  that  of  Palsmon  after 
he  haflhcen  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep- 
tune. 

Palam£des.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PaUtinus.  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  called  Palatinm.  His 
temple  there  had  been  built,  or  rather  repaired, 
by  Augustus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  libra- 
ry, valuable  for  the  various  collections  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as 
also  for  the  Sibylline  books  deposited  there. 
norat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  17.     Vid.  Part  I. 

PAhSMi  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas- 
tures among  the  Romans.  She  was  worsnip- 
ped  with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her 
festivals,  called  PalUia,  were  celebrated  the 
veij  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
datioB  of  the  city  of  Rome.    Virg,  Q.  3,  v.  1 


and  394.— Oeiii.  Fast,A^  v.  732,  Stc^Pakre^ 

i,c.a 

PALia,  or  Pausci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupi- 
ter by  Thalia,  whom  .£schylus  calls  .£tna,  in 
a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
wor£  01  Macrobius.  The  god  concealed  her 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  time 
of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened,  and 
brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who  re- 
ceiv^i  the  name  of  Palici,  airo  to«  iraXcv  iKtaBai^ 
because  they  came  again  into  the  world  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  These  deities  were  wor- 
shipped with  great  ceremonies  by  the  Sicilians, 
ana  near  the  temple  were  two  small  lakes  ot 
sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  bom.  Near  these  pools  it  was 
usual  to  take  the  most  solemn  oatns,  by  those 
who  wished  to  decide  controversies  and  quar- 
rels. If  any  of  the  persons  who  took  the  oaths 
perjured.  Uiemselves,  they  were  immediately 
punished  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  dei- 
ties of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sin- 
cere departed  unhurt.  The  Palici  had  also  an 
oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emer- 
gencies, and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most 
unequivocal  answers.  In  a  superstitious  age 
the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were 
satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  JEn. 
9,  V.  585.— Outd.  Met.  5,  v.  506.— />wrf.  2.— 
Macrob.  Saturn.  5,  c  10.— Ital,  14,  v.  219. 

Paunurub.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Palla DiuM,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas.  It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
riglu  hand,  and  in  her  left,  a  distaff  and  a  spin- 
dle. It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of 
Uus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  citadel  of 
Ilium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose  that  it  fell 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present  from  his 
mother  Electra.  There  are  some  authors  who 
maintain  that  tbe  Palladium  was  made  with 
the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abfliris;  but  Apollodo- 
rus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  nO  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself.  On 
Its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy, 
ana  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  com- 
missioned to  steal  it  away.  They  effected  their 
purpose;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
some  authors,  they  were  directed  how  to  carry 
it  away  by  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
proved,  in  this,  unfaithful  to  his  country,  be- 
cause his  brother  Beipbobus,  at  the  death  of 
Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured. Minerva  was  displeased  with  the  vio- 
lence which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appeared 
to  have  received  life  and  motion,  and  oy  the 
flashes  which  started  from  its  eyes,  and  its  sud- 
den springs  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  true  Pal- 
ladium, as  some  authors  observe,  was  not  car« 
ried  away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only 
one  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape, 
which  were  placed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever 
sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The 
Palladium,  therefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed 
safe  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  iBneas,  and  it  was 
aiterwaids  preserved  ^  the  Romans  with  the 
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greatttt  aecr^  and  ▼enenilioii,  in  the  tempk 
of  Vesta ;  a  circumstuice  which  none  bat  the 
yesCftl  Tirgins  kmew.  iisrodian.  \,  e.  U,  dec— 
Ovid.  J7M.  6,  r.  4S9,  dc  MeL  13»T.  336.— 
DUtfS  Orel,  l,c.  6.— <^l|w««<.  3,  *.  18.— Dkwiy*. 
Ab4.  I,  dLC-^Omur.  H.  10.— Ftr^.  ^«».  2,  v. 
106,  1.  9.  ▼.  151.— Pha.  de  reb.  RmiL—lMcan. 
t.'^Dartt  Pkrfg.^Mv.  3,  ▼.  139. 

PALLAirmui,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as  be- 
iag  related  to  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Mei.  9, 
fab.  IS. 

Pauomtiobi,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the  son 
of  Pandion  and  the  brother  of  Ageus:  They 
were  all  killed  by  Thewos,  the  son  of  JSgeos 
whom  they  opposed  when  he  came  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  father's  kingdom. 

Pallas,  {adis^)  a  daoghter  c€  Jnpiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  eoddess  received  this 
name  either  because  she  Killed  the  giant  Pal- 
ioi,  or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  seems 
to  brandish  m  her  hands  (iraAA«i)    Vid.  AK- 


Pallas,  I.  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus 
and  Terra.  He  was  kuled  by  Minerva,  who 
covered  herself  with  his  skin,  whence,  as  some 
suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  13. 
—II.  A  son  of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  who 
married  the  njrmph  Styx,  by  whom  he  had 
Victory,  Valour,  Ac.  Buiod.  Tktog.  Vid. 
Ftatii 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  ^ve  him  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
listo  for  parents  ^others,  Jupiter  and  Ybis,  or 
Oneis.  Lucian,  HyginiLs,  Ac  support  that  be 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  the 
daughtej  of  Icarios.  Some  authors  maintain 
that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan  during  the 
a  beence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that 
he  was  the  ofl&pring  of  all  the  suiters  that  fre- 
quented the  palace  of  Penelope,  whence  be  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Pan,  which  signifies  all  or 
every  tMing,  He  had  two  small  horns  on  bis 
head,  his  complexion  .was  ruddy,  his  nose  flat, 
and  his  lees,  thifhs,  tail,  and  feet,  were  those  of 
a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan  was  intrusted 
to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe ;  bat  the 
nurse,  accoitiingto  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  monster,  fled  away  and  left  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skm  of  beasts  by  his 
father,  ana  carried  to  heaven,  where  Japiter  and 
the  gods  long  entertained  themselves  with  the 
oddity  of  his  aj^arance.  Bacchus  was  great- 
ly pleased  with  aim,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Pan.  The  god  of  shepherds  chiefly  resided  in 
Arcadia,  where  the  woods  and  the  most  rugged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  5^- 
rinx,  in  honour  of  a  beautiful  njmph  of  the 
same  name  who  was  changed  into  a  reed.  The 
worship  of  Pan  was  well  established,  particular- 
ly in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles  on  moant 
Lycaeos.  His  festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Lycaa,  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of 
the  Lupercalia.  The  worship,  and  the  different 
ftmctions  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  ranked  before  the  other  12  gods  whom  the 
Iffmnnii  called  OMtmUes.  He  was  worshipped 
TS6 


with  diegreatestsQlemiiity  all  OFerEgjrpt  Bh 
statues  represented  him  aa«  goat,  not  oecaose 
he  was  really  such,  but  this  waa  done  for  myj- 
terious  reasons.    He  was  the  emblem  of  fecun- 
dity, and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  principle 
of  all  things.     His  horns,  'as  some  ohserw. 
represented  the  rays  of  the  son,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  nn- 
city  and  the  ruddine^  of  his  complexion.    Tbe 
star  which  he  wore  oo  his  breast  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and  leei 
denoted  the  inferior  pdrts  of  the  eaith,  soch  as 
the  woods  and  plants.    He  appeared  as  a  gost, 
becanse,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their 
war  against  the  giants.  Pan  transformed  himself 
into  a  goat ;  an  example  which  wasimmediateij 
followed  by  all  the  deities.    Pan,  aceording  to 
some  is  the  same  as  Faonus,  and  he  is  tbe  chief 
of  all  the  Batyrs.    Plutarch  mentions  that,  ia 
tbe  reign  of  Tiberias,  an  extraordinary  voice 
was  heard  near  the  Echinadea  in  tbe  loniaa 
Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  rw 
dead.    This  was  readily  believed  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  astrologers  were  consulted,  bet 
they  were  unable  to  explain  tbe  meaning  of  so 
supernatural  a  voice,  which  probably  proceeded 
iVom  the  imposition  of  one  of  tbe  conrtien  vbo 
attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.    In  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Mendes  which  word  also  signifies  ■ 
goat,  there  was  a  sacred  goat  kept  with  the 
most  ceremonious  sanctity.    Tbe  death  of  the 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  greaiess 
solemnities ;  and,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  be- 
came the  cause  of  a  universal  monming.    As 
Pan  usually  terrified  the  inhabiCants  oC  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which 
often  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  fl-om  him  the  name  of 
ffonic  fear.      Ovid.  f^oM.  1,  v.  996, 1. 2, v.  377. 
Met.  1,  y.  689.— Fir^.  0. 1,  y.   17.    jBm.  8,  v. 
343.    a.  3,  r.39Q.^Juv.  %  v.  14&.--I*am.  8, 
c.  Sa— 7te/.  13,  v.  San.-'Varre  de  £,.  JL— o,  c, 
3.— Zav.  I,  c.  A.—Dum^s.  Hal.  l.-^Herodsi.  % 
c.  46  and  145,  &.t.—Diod.  1. — Orpktus  Hpn. 
10. — Hofwer.    Bffmn.  in  Pan. — Lmdaa^  Dial 
Mere.  ^  Pwn. — AfoUod.  1,  c.  4. 

PlNlcfei,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  JBacnlapias, 
who  presided  over  health.  lAumk.  9,  y.  9]R~ 
P/tn.  S5,c.  11,  Ac. 

Panoa,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  tbe  openipgs  of  roads,  and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Varrode  P.  R. 
1.— ACfeK.  I3,c.92. 

Pakoards,  I.  Vid.  Part  11 ^n.  A  na- 
tive of  Crete,  punished  with  death  forbetng  ac- 
cessary to  the  theft  of  Tantalus,  "^^at  this 
theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  from  tbe  tables  of  the  gods  to  whidi  he 
had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a 
dog  which  watched  Jupiter's  temple  in  Crete, 
in  which  crime  Pandarus  was  concerned,  and 
for  which  he  suffered.  Pandarus  had  two 
daughters,  Camiro  and  Clytia,  who  were  also 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  sudden  death 
and  left  without  friends  or  protectors.  Venus 
had  compassion  upon  them,  and  the  goddesses 
were  all  equally  interested  in  their  welfare.  Ye^ 
nus  wished  still  to  make  their  happiness  more 
complete,  and  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  then 
kind  and  tender  nuSiands.  But  in  her  absence 
the  Harpies  canied  away  the  viigina^  nod  de- 
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UTttned  them  to  the  Eomeiiides  to  'dutre  the 
pmoshment  which  their  fiither  suffered.  Pouf  . 
10,  c.  9(^Pindar,     Vid.  Part  U.  * 

pAMDiRue,  or  Pandabbob,  a  man  who  had  a 
daughter  called  Philomela.  Some  soppoee  him 
to  be  the  same  ^  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 

Pajedehu,  a  surname  <k  Venus,  expresaiTe 
of  her  great  power  over  tiie  affections  of  man- 
kind. 

Pandemds,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god 
of  love  among  the  ISgyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom 
was  the  vulgar,  called  Pandemus,  and  another 
of  a  purer,  and  more  celestial  origin.  PhU.  in 
EtoI, 

Pammon,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
«hon  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father. 
B.  C.  1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela.  Erechtheus,  and  Botes.  During 
his  reign  tnere  was  such  an  abundance  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  thai  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Attica.  He  wa^ed  a  successftd  war  against 
Labdacus  king  of  BcBotia,  and  gave  his  daugh- 
ter Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereus,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treatment 
which  Phik)mela  received  from  her  brother-iu- 
law,  Terreus  {Vid.  PkHomAa)  was  the  source 
of  infinite  grief  to  Pmdion,  and  he  died,  through 
excess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign  of  40  years. 
^-^Th  ere  was  also  another  Pandion,  son  of 
Cecrops.  9d,  bv  Metiad  oca,  who  succeeded  to  his 
Ihther,  a.  C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Me- 
gtkra,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  mar- 
riage, and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.  Pandion 
l)ecame  father  of  four  children,  called  from  him 
Pandimida^  iBgens,  Pallas,  Nisu8,andLy- 
cns.  The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his 
fEither's  kingdom.  Some  authors  have  oonfouud- 
ed  the  two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
only  oue  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Philomela  and  Procne  were  the  daughters 
not  of  Pandion  the  Ist,  b>it  of  Pandion  the  3d. 
Ovid.  Met.  6, v.  676.—  ApoUod,  3,  c.  15.—  Pma. 
1,  c.  S.— ^^.  fab.48. 

PaicdSra,  I.  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made 
with  clay  bv  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupicer, 
who  wLsned  to  punish  the  impietj  and  artifice  of 
Prometheus,  by  givinghim  a  wife.  When  this 
woman  of  clay  had  been  made  b^  the  artist,  and 
received  life,  all  the  gods  vied  jn  making  her 
presents.  Venus  gave  her  beauty  and 'the  art 
of  pleasing ;  the  CTraces  gave  her  the  power  of 
captivating;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
Mercury  mstructed  her  in  eloquence ;  and  Mi- 
nerva gave  her  the  roost  rich  and  splendid  orna- 
ments. From  all  these  valuable  presents,  which 
ahe  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
<«alled  Pundora^  which  intimates  that  she  had 
received  tvertf  necess&ry  gift^  vav  Stapw.  Jupi^ 
ter,  after  this,  gave  her  ti  oeauliful  box,  which 
she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who  mar- 
ried her ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god. 
Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The 
nrtful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away 
AwB  thason  to  animate  his  man  of  day,  he 


aent  awiy  Pandora  witfaont  i 
to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  Hii  brother 
Epimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same  prv^ 
deuce  and  sagacitv.  He  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented 
to  him,  there  usued  from  it  a  multitude  of  evils 
and  distempers  which  dispersed  themselves  all 
over  the  world,  and  which,  l^om  that  fatal  mo- 
ment, Imve  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  who  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who 
has  the  wonderful  power  of  easinc  the  labours 
of  man,  and  of  rendermg  his  troubles  and  sor- 
rows less  painful  in  life.  Hesiod,  Theog.  ^ 
Dios.'^ApoUod,  1,  c  7.— P«w.  L  c.  34.— ffy- 

gin.  14. II.AdaughterofErecnthetts,king 

of  Athens.  She  was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who 
sacrificed  herself  for  her  country  ai  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Boeotian  war. 

Pandrosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Ajglauros  and  Herse.  She 
was  the  onl^  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  not  the 
fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva 
had  intrusted  to  their  cafe,  (Vid.  Eriddko- 
niiM,)  for  which  a  temple  was  raised  to  her  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  to  her 
honour,  called  PaiMirosia.  Opui.  MM.  S.  v.  738L 
— ilpo2M.  3.— Pai».  1,  Ac. 

PlNOUPHAJs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  or 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  him 
their  knowledge  of  futurity,  («<v  omwu,  om^«, 
1702;)     Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  198.— £fom«r.J1.  8. 

Panopb,  or  PANdpfiA,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
whom  sailors  general  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
name  signifies,  giving  every  amstanee^  or  Mi- 
ing  every  thing.  Benod.  Tktog.  251.—  Virg, 
jEn.  6,  V.  886. 

PANdPBus,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
war  against  the  Teleboans  He  was  father  to 
Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Paus,  2,  c.  2B,—ApoUod, 
3,  c.  4.     Vid,  Part  L 

Pantbeto,  or  Pamtbus,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Othiyas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  coun- 
try was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  ihe 
fortune  of  iBneas  and  was  killed.  Virg,  JCjl 
av.429. 

Papru,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. 

PAPBUd.     Vid  Pygmalion, 

Parca.  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cording to  H^iod,  or  of  Juptiter  and  Themis 
accordmg  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho, the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  m  which  we  are  bom,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life ;  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human 
life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  different  func- 
tions are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient  verse : 
aoau>colimiireUnet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos  oee^t. 

The  name  of  Parcse,  according  to  Varro,  is  de- 

rivednjMrftftor  parfariflMiff,  because  they  pre- 
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Mtdorw  the  birth  ofncii,aiidbf  oorraiitkA, 
the  wotd  f^ca  is  formed  from  forta  or  jMfinj, 
hoi,  eccording  to  Serniu,  tbey  are  called  wohy 
AMtiphraus,  quod  nemmi  pareanL  The  dow- 
cr  of  the  Pare»  was  great  and  exteosiire.  Some 
mppoee  that. they  were  subjected  to  none  of  the 
gods  bat  Japiter;  while  others  sopport  that 

Japiter  himself  was  obedient  to  their  com- 

b;  and,  indeed, 


^        ,  ,  we  nee  the  father  of  the 

gods,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  nnwilling  to  see  Palro- 
cles  perish,  yetoblixed  b^  the  superior  power  of 
the  Fates  to  abandon  him  to  his  destiny.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinions^  they  were 
the  arbiters  of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind, 
and  whatever  good  or  evil  befalls  us  in  the 
vorld  immediately  proceeds  from  the  Fates  or 
ParcsB.  Some  make  them  ministers  of  the  king 
of  hell,  and  represent  them  as  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  faU  throne ;  others  represent  them  as  placed 
on  radiant  thrones,  amiastthe  celestial  spheres, 
clothed  in  robes  spangled  with  stars,  and  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads.  According  to  Pan- 
sanias.  the  names  of  the  Parcss  were  difierent 
IhNn  those  already  mentioned.  The  most 
cientof  all,  as  the  geo^nher  observes,  was  Ve- 
nus Urania,  whopresideo  over  the  birth  of  men ; 
the  second  was  Fortune ;  Ilythia  was  the  third. 
To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  ProserpiniL  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  at  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parce  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece.  Thev  received  the  same  worship  as 
the  Furies,  and  their  votaries  vearlysacriiioed  to 
them  black  sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  ParcsB  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women,  with  chaplets  made  with  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus. 
Tbey  were  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet 
of  the  same  colour,  bound  with  chaplets.  One 
of  them  held  a  distaff,  another  the  spindle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which 
ahe  cut  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun. 
Their  dress  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She 
holds  adistaff  in  her  band  reaching  from  heaven 
10  earth.  The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore  was 
variegated  with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and 
Dear  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
pos was  clothed  in  black ;  she  held  scissors  in 
iier  hand,  with  clews  of  thread  of  different 
aizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  con- 
tain. Hyginns  attributes  to  them  the  inven- 
tions of  these  Greek  letters,  a,  /9,  v,  r, «,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
Greeks  call  the  Parcae  by  the  different  names  of 
foiptL,  atva,  imp,  iiftapfavn,  which  are  expressive 
of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Hesufd,  T%eog.  ^  wut.  Her,— Pans.  1,  c  40, 1. 
3,c.  11,  1.  5,  c.  15.— fliwiw.  n,  90.  Od.  T— 
7%eocrU.  1. — CaUimaeh.  in  Dion.. — jSlian, 
Aniffi,  10.— Pindar,  Olymp.  10,  Nem.  7.— jBm- 
rip.  in  Ipkig.—PliU.  de  facie  in  orbe  Lmua.— 
Hvgin,  tn  praef.  fab.  &  fob.  277.—  Varro. — 
Oiyh,  hfmn.  i6,—ApoUon,  1,  iui.—CUnuiian. 
derapk  Pros.^ljfci»pk.  dc  TMz,  Ac— ApnK. 
S,od.6,&c.— apuLJIi^5,v.  533.— LiMsan.  3. 
—Virg,  Eel,  4,  >£^.  3,  Ac— Ance.  inBerc, 
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PabthIon.  a  son  of  Annor  nnd  EpkaAe, 
w1U>  marriecf  Buryte,  danghier  of  Hiiyonnmtti, 
1^  whom  he  had  many  children,  amoag  whom 
were  (Eneus  and  Bterope.  Panhaon  was 
brother  to  Demonice^  the  mother  of  Evenus  bj 
Man,  and  also  to  Molus,  Pylns,  and  Thestios. 
He  is  called  Portheas  by  Homer,  JL  VL—Jipd- 
lod.  1,  c.  r—Hpgin.  fab.  129  and  339. 

PAarafiNdPAn,  a  son  of  Meleaflwr  and  Ati- 
lama,  or,  according  to  some,  of  MilnnioDSBd 
another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the  sevm 
chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastoa  the  king  d 
Argos  in  his  expedition  against  Thdies.  Be 
was  killed  by  Amphidicus.  ApMod.  3.  c.  9.— 
Paiu.3,c.  13,1.9,c.  19. 

PiaiPHAE,  a  daughter  of  the  Son  and  of  Pet- 
seiB,  who  married  Biinos  king  of  Cvrte.  She 
disgraced  herself  by  an  nnnntonl  peasos, 
which,  according  loaome  anthgra,  ahe  was  ess- 
bled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist  Dedals. 
Minos  had  four  sons  by  Pasipliae,  Castnas. 
Deucalion,  Glancas,  and  AndroKeas,  and  three 
daughters,  Hecate,  Ariadne,  anaPliiBdim.  [  FU. 
MiiMtoMnu.]  PUUo  d€  Mifn,^IHml.imr%iL 
—Apott^  3,  c  1— Firg.  .^r^  6,  t.  91  »- 
gin.  fab.  40.— IMmI  4.— Ovi^  Hermd.  4,  v.  ST 
and  165. 

Patuoclds.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Patrous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  sunoog  Ae 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  atamesaa  hsTag 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppoeie  to  stgnify  ihi 
he  reigned  in  three  diflferent  piaces,  in  hniet, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.    Pans.  Sl 

Patulcivs,  a  snmame  of  Janus,  wrhi^  he 
received  apako  because  the  doors  othis  temple 
were  always  opm  in  the  time  of  war.  Some 
suppose  thai  he  received  it  because  he  pttaiM 
over  ^tes,  or  because  the  year  liegan  bj  the  (v- 
lebration  of  his  festivals.    Ovid.  jRsjf,  1,  v.  131 

Paventta,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  ter- 
ror at  Rome,  and  who  was  mvoked  to  protect 
her  votaries  from  its  efibcts.  Amg,  A  oc  i 
ell. 

Pavor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  r^ 
ceived  divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  tad 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendoos  power,  si 
the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  mast 
solemn  manner.  Tullus  Hoerilins,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  bniH  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altars  to  her  honoor,  as  also  to 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness,  de.  de  Ml 
D.  8,  c.  17. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statoe, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  PlnCns,  the 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  iap,  to  intimate  that  peace 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opolence ;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  ateariober 
honour  after  the  victories  obtained  bv  Timoihe- 
us  over  the  Lacedsemonian  power,  tnoogh  Plu- 
tarch asserts  it  had  been  done  after  theconqnesis 
of  CimoD  over  the  Persians.  She  was  represent- 
ed among  the  Romans  with  the  horn  of  plen^, 
and  also  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  her  haad. 
The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consumed  by  firt 
in  ine  reign  of  Commode.  It  was  costomarj 
for  men  of  leaning  to  assemble  in  that  tempk 
and  even  to  deposite  their  writings  there,  as  ia  • 

Slace  of  the  greatest  security.   Therefore,  a^«a 
',  was  bonit,  not  only  bbobi  b«t  also  mmsj 
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valuable  thuigs,  jewels,  and  immense  tiearares, 
"were  lost  in  the  eeneral  conflagration.  C.  Nep, 
in  Timath.  3,— F^  in  dm.— Poms.  9,  c.  16. 

Pbas,  a  shepherd,  who,  according  to  <some, 
set  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was 
bnmt.  The  hero  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows, 
Apollod.  ^ 

pEDisoi,  I.  a  son  of  Bncolion,  the  son  of  La- 
omedon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads, 
He  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Euryalos. 

Homer,  n.  6,  v.  21. ft.  One  of  the  four 

horses  of  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  immortal, 
like  the  other  three,  be  was  killed  by  Saipedon 
i<2.  1&    Vui.  PartL 

pEolsinBs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from, 
the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain  which 
Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  ground  by  striking 
it  with  his  foot     Ovid,  Her.  15,  t.  87. 

Pioina,  a  name  given  to  GSnone  bv  Ovid, 

!Her.  b^  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  riwr 
rrriYv)  (Jebrcnus. 

FEGimis.  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off  her 
head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being 
bom,  according  to  Hesiud,  near  the  sawces 
(vnyq)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  bom  he  left 
Uie  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  en 
mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
with  his  foot,  he  raised  a  fountain  which  has 
been  called  Hippocrene.  He  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Muses;  and  being  afterwards 
tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was  given  to 
Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chimaera.  Nosooner 
was  this  fiery  monster  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
threw  down  his  rider,  because  he  was  a  mortal, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  more  received  opin> 
ion,  because  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven. 
This  act  of  temerity  in  Bellerdphon  was  pu- 
nished by  Jupiter,  who  sent  an  insect  to  torment 
Pegasus,  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  his  rider. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupiter. 
Perseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on 
the  horse  Pemus  when  he  destroyed  the  sea 
monster  which  was  going  to  devour  Andromeda. 
Besiod.  Theog.  ^f&.—Horat.  4.  od.  11,  v,  90.— 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  IT^.^Apaiod.  3,  c.  3  and  4.— 
hyeopkr.  Vt.—Paus.  12,  c  3  and  4.— Ovut.  JMrf. 
4,  V.  786.— flj^firtn.  fab.  57.  ^ 

Pelarge,  a  daughter  of  Potnetis,  who  re-es- 
tablished the  worship  of  Ceres  in  BcBOtia.  She 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  Pma,  9, 
c.85. 

Pelasgds.  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Peloponnesus. 

P£LtTBR5Nn,  an  epithet  given  to  tbe  Lapi- 
thfiB,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  PeU- 
throniwn^  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Tbes- 
saly ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  G,  8  v.  llb.^Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  452.— Lucan.  6,  v.  887. 

Pelrus,  a  king  of  Thcssalv,  son  of  iEacus 
and  Endeis,  the  aaughter  of  CHiiron.  He  mar- 
ried Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
mortal.   He  wasacoeanrylothedefithofhis 


brother  Phoens,  and  on  that  aeooimt  ha  wu 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  Ha 
retired  to  the  court  of  Euiytus,  the  son  of  Ac- 
tor, who  reinied  at  Phthia,  or,  according  (othe 
less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Cevx. 
king  of  Tracninia.  He  was  purified  of  nia 
murder  by  Enrytus,  with  the  usual  ceremoniei, 
and  the  monarch  gave  him  his  dauffhter  Anti» 
gone  in  marriage.  Some  time  after  this,  Peleua 
and  Euryius  went  to  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  where  the  father-in-law  was  accidentally 
killed  by  an.  arrow  which  his  son-in-law  had 
aimed  ai  the  beast  This  unfortunate  event 
obliffed  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  ooim  of 
Phthia,  and  he  retired  to  lolchos,  where  he  waa 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eursrtus,  by  Acastua 
tbe  king  of  the  country.  His  residence  at  lol- 
chos was  short;  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acbb- 
tns,  became  enamoured  of  him ;  and  when  she 
found  him  insensible  to  her  ^ssiooate  declar 
ration,  she  accused  him  of  auem^s  unoii  her 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  beueved the  ac- 
cusations of  his  wife;  but,  not  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality  by  putting  him  instantly  lo 
death,  he  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there 
to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  beoome  the 


Srey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place.  The  hir- 
ers of  Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed ;  but 
Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his  grand- 
son Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
As  soon  as  he  bad  been  delivered  from  danger, 
Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to  punish  the  ill 
treatment  which  ^e  had  received  rrom  Acastus. 
He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  drove  the  king  fhmi 
his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked 
Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pe- 
leus courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  were  rejected,  and  as  he  was 
a  ;noTtal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Peleus  became  more  ani- 
mated from  her  refusal ;  he  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  informed  him  that  to 
obtain  Thetis  he  must  surprise  her  while  she 
was  asleep  in  her  grotto  near  the  shores  of 
Thessaly.  This  advice  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  Thetis  imable  to  escape  (rom  the 
grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  consented  to  marry  him. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  all  the  gods  attended,  and  made 
them  each  the  most  valuable  nresents.  The 
goddess  of  discord  was  the  anl3r  one  of  the 
deities  who  was  not  present.  Vid.  Discordia, 
Prom  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  was 
bom  Achilles,  whose  education  was  early  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  afterwards 
to  PhcBnix,  the  son  of  Amyntor.  Achilles  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  his  father's 
troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  having  a  son  who 
was  superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  in- 
trepidity. The  death  of  Achilles  was  the 
source  of  grief  to  Peteus ;  and  Thetis,  to  com- 
fort her  husband,  jnromised  him  immortally,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  of  the  isl- 
and of  Leuce,  where  be  would  see  and  coo- 
verse  with  the  manes  of  his  sen.  Peleus  had  a 
daughter  called  Potydora,  by  Antigone.  Ho- 
mer, n.  9,  V.  482.— JBufip.  in  Androm.—CaM. 
de  Kuft.  Pel  4-  T%el.—OM,  Beroid.  5.  Fast. 
2,  JMW.  11,  fhb.  7  and  S.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.— 
PMtf.9,c29.— XHmI.  A.—Hffgin.  fab.  54. 
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PxuAs,  the  twin  broiker  of  Helens,  was  son 
of  JNeptnne  bj  Tyro»  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
neos.  His  b&rth  was  concealed  from  the  wodd 
by  his  moiher,  who  wished  her  father  to  be  ig- 
norant of  her  incoDtinefice.  He  was  exposed 
in  the  woods,  hot  his  life  was  preserved  by 
shepherds,  and  he  received  the  Dame  of  PeHas^ 
tfom  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  kad  in  his  face. 
Some  tioie  after  this  adventure,  Tyro  married 
CictheuSjSon  of  £olus,  kmg  of  lolchos,  and  be- 
cave  raotherof  three  children,  of  whom  .£son 
was  the  eldest.  Meantime,  Pelias  visited  his 
mother,  and  was  received  in  her  family,  and 
aiker  the  death  of  Cretheus,  he  unjasdy  seized 
the  IdDgdom,  which  belonged  to  the  children  o( 
Tyro  by  the  deceased  mooarch.  To  strength- 
en himself  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias  consulted 
the  oracle  ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  beware  of 
one  of  the  de&cendants  of  ^olus,  who  should 
come  to  his  court  with  one  foot  shod  and  the 
other  bare,  he  privatelv  removed  the  son  of 
JEadn,  after  he  nad  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  d^ad.  These  precautions  proved  abortive. 
Jason,  the  son  of  iEson,  who  had  been  educated 
by  Chiron,  returned  to  lolchos  when  arrived  to 

el^rs  of  maturity,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
Dgdom.  Pelias  told  him  thai  he  would  vol- 
untarily resign  the  crown  to  him  if  be  went  to 
Colchis  CO  avenge  the  death  of  Phryzus,  the  son 
of  Athamas,  whom  iBetes  had  cruelly  murder- 
ed. This  was  accepted  by  the  youog  hero,  and 
his  intended  expedition  was  made  Known  all 
over  Greece.  Vid.  Jason.  During  the  ab- 
aence  of  Jason,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
Pelias  murdered  iSson  and  all  his  famiW ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of'^Ovid, 
Msoa  was  still  living  when  the  Argonauts  re- 
turned, and  was  restored  to  the  .vigour  of  youth 
by  the  magic  of  Medea.  The  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias, who  had  received  the  patronymic  of  Pe- 
liadeSf  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their  father's 
infirmities  vanish  bv  the  same  powerful  arts. 
Medea  who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband  Jason  had  received  from  Pe- 
lias, raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by  cut- 
ting an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiUn|f  the  flesh  in 
a  <^dron,  and  afterwards  turning  it  into  a  fioe 
young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this  success- 
ful experiment,  the  Peliades  cot  their  father's 
body  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn  all  his  blood 
from  his  veins,  on  the  assurance  that  Medea 
would  replenish  them  by  her  incantations.  The 
limbs  were  immediately  put  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water;  but  Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to 
be  totally  consumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Pe- 
liades the  promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of 
Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  burial.  The  Pe- 
liades were  four  in  number,  Alceste,  Pisidice, 
Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to  whom  Hyginus 
adds  Medusa.  Tneir  mother's  name  was  An^ 
axibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Phllomache,  the 
daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  where 
Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelia.s,  pursued  them 
and  took  their  protector  prisoner.  The  Peliades 
died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia.  Hvfi^in.  fab. 
12,  13  and  14.— Orirf.  Met.!,  fab.3'and4.— 
Hernd.  13,  v.  129.— PaiM.  8,  c.  Ih-^ApeUod. 
1,  c.  d.—Seneca  in  Med.-^ApMod.  Arg,  L— 
PMior.  iyA.  ^^Diod,  4. 
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Piii£pi4,or  Ptiiftm.    VuL  Pail  JO. 

PxLopa,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tamtalus, 
king  of  Phrygia.    The  mothcrr's  name  was  En 
rvanaasa,  or,  according  to  others,  Eoprytone,  vr 
Eunrstemista,  or  Dione.    He  was  maraered  br 
his  father,  who  wished  to  try  the  divinky  of  the 
gods  who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  placing  go 
their  table  the  limbs  of  his  son.    Tjie  gods  per- 
ceived his  perfidious  cruelty^  and  ihey  refnsol  lo 
touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent 
loss  of  her  dcRighter  had  rendered  noelaschoiy 
and  inattentive.    She  eat  one  of  the  sboulderr 
of  Pelops,  and  therefore,  when  Janiter  faatd  oom- 
passkm  on  lus  fate,  and  restored  nimto  life,  he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  tiiai  wfajch 
Ceres  had  devoured.    This  shoulder  had  an  us- 
comnoon  power,  and  it  could  heaJ,  by  its  very 
touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove  everydib- 
order.    Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
talus was  invaded  by  Tros,  king  of  Troy,  est 
pretence  that  he  had  carried  away  his  aoo  Gao  v- 
raedes.    This  rape  had  been  committed  by  Jo- 
piter  himself;  the  war,  nevertheless,  was  car- 
ried on,  and  Tantaln.%  defeated  and  ramed,  was 
<^liged  to  fly  with  his  son  Pelops,  and  to  yetk 
a  shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confuted 
by  some,  who  suj^rtthat  Tantalus  did  noc  ^ 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before 
connned  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  for 
his  impiety,  ana  therefore  Pelops  was  the  cdy 
one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted  P^ 
lops  came  to  Pisa,  where,  (  Vid.  {Bnatmmu)  he 
married  Hippodamia.   According:  to  some  au- 
thors, Pelops  nad  received  some  winged  horss 
from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
ontrun  (£nomaus.    When  he  had  csraMishfit 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia's 
possession^  he  extraded  his  conqoest  ower  tlie 
neighbournup  countries,  and  from  him  the  pen- 
insula, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  monanJks, 
received  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.    Pelops, 
after  death  received  divine  honours  ;  and  he  was 
as  much  revered  above  all  the  other  heroes  of 
Greece,  as  Jupiter  was  above  the  rest  </  the 
gods.    He  had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that 
of  Jupiter,  where  Hercules  consecrated  to  him 
a  small  portion  of  land,  and  offered  to  him  a 
sacrifice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
been  oflered  was  rdigioualy  observed,  amd  the 
'magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  on  coming  in- 
to office,  made  there  an  oAerlng  of  a  black  ram. 
During  the  sacrifice  the  soothsayer  was  not  al- 
lowed, as  at  other  times,  to  have  a  share  of  the 
victim ;  and  all  such  as  ofl!ered  victims  reeeiT- 
ed  a  price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.   The 
white  poplar  was  generally  used  m  the  sacrifi- 
ces made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Pelops.    The  diil- 
dren  of  Pelops  oy  Hippodamia  were  Pithevs, 
Trmzene,  Atrens,  Tbyestes,  ftc.    The  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  muveTsally 
agreed  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hippo- 
damia.   Some  suppose  that  the  PaUadiam  of 
th  e  Trojam^  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Felois. 
His  descendants  were  called  Pdopidgt.    Pm- 
dar  says  that  Neptune  took  bun  up  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  cupbearer  to  the  gods,  from 
which  be  was  expelled  when  the  impiety  of  Tan- 
talus wished  lo  make  mankind  partake  of  the 
nectar  and  the  entertainments  of  the  gods. 
Some  suppose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  fo 
commemorate  the  TifiiDiy  which  he  had  nteia- 
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«d  cvw  CBMBMKik    Pmu.  6.  c  I,  fto.— Jjia)- 

a— JMMa.  1,  c.  lS,^JPisnUr.  Qd.  i^Virg.  Q. 
a,  F.  7.— Oouf.  JMrt.  €»  T.  404,  &e.^£^ii.  fab. 
9»89aiid83. 

PiMATBi,  certain  inferior  deities  anuHig  the 
Rooianay  who  pmided  over  hovaae  and  the  do- 
meetio  afiain  of  ianiliea.  They  were  called 
Pmmin^  beeanse  they  were  geaecally  placed  in 
the  iukermoat  aad  most  secret  parts  of  tlie  boose, 
«»  ftmUusmA  ib^mmm  farte^  ft^tdj  as  Cicero 
ea5^  pemUt  innieiU,  The  place  where  they 
atood  was,  aikcrwards  called  PmttrmUa,  and 
they  theoMKlves  received  the  name  of  Pgiteif<ar 
les.  K  was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a 
&mily  to  choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Jn- 
piter  and  some  of  the  soperior  code  are  often 
m  voiced  as  patrons  of  domestic  dnirs.  Aocordr 
ing  to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into 
four  classes ;  the  first  comprehended  all  the  ce- 
lestial, the  second  the  sea-gods,  the  third  the 
gods  of  hell,  and  the  last  all  aoch  heroes  as  had 
received  divine  hoaowrs  after  death.  The  Pe- 
nates were  originally  the  names  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  haman  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them ;  but  Bratos,  who  expelled 
the  Tar^ina»  abolished  this  custom.  When 
offerings  were  made  to  them,  their  statutes  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic ;  and 
besides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set  apart  fi>r 
their  worship,  their  festivals  were  cebbrated 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Cic,  d^  NdL  />.  9,  c 
37.     Ver.  ^-^Qiam^,  1. 

PesTELOPB.     ViiL  Part  II. 

PENTBBiiiiLL,  a  queen  of  theAmasons,  daugh- 
ter (^  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She  came 
to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by  whom  she 
was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  be  stripped  her  of 
her  armS)  that  he  even  shed  tears  lor  having 
too  vi(^ently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury.  Ther- 
aites  lau($bed  at  the  partiality  of  the  berojbr 
which  ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed.  The 
death  of  Thersites  so  offended  Diotnedes,  that 
he  dragged  the  body  of  PenthesUea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  ScaoModer.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  enamour- 
ed of  the  Amazon  beft>re  he  fought  with  her, 
and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called  Cajpeter. 
DiOvs  Cra.  3  4md  A^Pmus.  10,  c.  31.— Q.  Co. 
UUt,  l^Virg.  JEm.  1,  v.  405,  1.  11,  ▼.  662.— 
Dareg  Pkryg.-^lAf^ophr,  f»  Cass,  996^  &o.— 
Ajm-  fab.  iia 

jhsNTiiBOs,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  His  rerasal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  coofle<)uences.  He  forbade 
his  subjects  to  pay  adoratton  to  his  new  god  ; 
and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone  out  of 
the  ciiy  to  odebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Pen- 
theus,  appri  ed  of  the  debauchery  which  at- 
tended the  solemnity,  eemmanded  bis  soldiers 
Jo  destroy  the  whole  band  of  Ae  baechaaals. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  onnes.  Accord- 
ingly he  hid  himself  in  a  wood  oft  mount  Ci- 
thavon,  ftnom  whence  he  could  see  aU  the  cere- 
monies uvperceived.  Bat  here  his  curiosity 
soon  proved  fiual ;  he  was  descried  by  die  bae- 
elMab,  and  they  aaniiihidvpiii  him   Bia 
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moOier  was  the  firrt  who  attaehcd  him  i  her  es« 
ample  wae  instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters, 
Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to 
pieces.  Euripides  introduces  Bacchus  among 
Lis  priestesses,  when  Poitheus  was  put  to 
death ;  but  Ovid,  who  relates  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner,  differs  firom  theGkeek  poet  only 
in  saying,  that  not  Bacchus  himseU;  but  one  of 
his  priests  was  present  The  tree  on  which 
the  bacchanals  found  Pemtheas,  was  cut  down 
by  the  Corinthians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and 
with  it  two  statmes  of  the  god  of  wine  were 
made,  and  placed  in  the  forum.  fi^gMi.  fab. 
184.— T%eocfii.  96.— Oin^  MU.  3w  fob.  7, 8,  and 
9.^Virg.  JESn.  4,  ▼.  469.— Po«f.  %  c.  &— Ajw*- 
JMt.  3,  e.  5.— JSttfipui  in  i?««cA.— Shiec.— 
PA«a«5.  ft  Bipp, 

PnuHX.     Vid,  Takbs. 

PERiaau,  I.  the  second  wife  oCQBneus,  king 
of  Galydon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.  She 
became  mother  of  Tideus.  Hifgtn,  fab.  69.-^ — 
IL  A  daughter  of  Alcatbons,  sold  by  her  fathei 
OB  snspiciOD  that  she  was  courted  by  Telamon. 
sonof  iBacu8,kingof£gina.  She  was  carried 
to  Cyprus,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of  Sa- 
lamis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of 
Ajaz.  She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to 
some.    She  is  also  called  Eriboea.    Pans.  1,  e. 

17  md  4S.— Avgifi.  97. III.  The  wife  of 

Polybos,  king  ofCorinth,  who  educated  (Edi* 
pus  as  her  own  child. 

PkricltmSmus,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonaut.*!,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Neptune,  his  grandfiither,  the  pow- 
er of  changing  himself  into  whatever  shape  he 
pleased.    ApoOod.-^Omd.  3kt.  19,  ▼.  566. 

PEBiodm,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Melanippos.  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Synnis,  the  famous  robber  whom  Theseus 
killed.  She  married  Deioneos  the  son  of  Eu- 
rytus,  by  consent  of  Theseus.  PUa.in  T%0t. 
— Poia.  10,  c.  96. 

PiRiBrtLA,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamus,  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  receiviog  the  addresses  of  the 
Achetous.  She  was  changed  into  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  became  one  of  the  Echi- 
nades.    Ovid,  Md.  8,  ▼.  790. 

Pano,  or  Pbrone,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos,  by  Chloris.  Vid,  JMkUmpm.  She 
became  mother  of  Talaus.  Homtr,  M.  U,  v. 
984.— Propfrt.  9,  el.  9»  v.  17.— P«i«.  4,  c.  36. 
Fu<.PartII. 

PBRsftpBdim,  called  also  Proserpine.  Vid, 
Pt^atrfM, 

PsRscoB,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  thrown  into  the  sea  with 
his  mother.  Vid,  Damu,  The  lender  boat 
which  carried  Danae  and  her  son  was  driren 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
deriphos,  one  or  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  called  Dic^  and  carried 
to  Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  ]Mace.  Perseus 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priest  of  Mi- 
nerva's temple.  His  rising  genius  and  manly 
courage,  however,  soon  displeased  Polydectes, 
who  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  en* 
tertainmenti  at  which  it  was  requisite  all  such 
ad  came  should  present  the  monarch  with  a 
beantiffil  horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number 
of  the  invited,  and  the  more  psnicularly  so,  as 
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htm  tkt  present  which  he  eipeefed  ftom  nil  the 
rest  NeFenhcless  Perseusf,  who  wished  not  to 
appear  interior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
told  the  king,  that  as  he  coald  not  give  him  a 
horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medasa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Oorgons  who  was  suhject 
to  mortality.  Vid.  Oorgtmes.  Poiydectes  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  Perseus  departed  tor  the 
country  of  those  formidable  monsten.  Having 
cm  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  he  continued  his 
joamey  across  the  deserts  of  Liva,  but  the  ap- 
proach of  night  obliged  him  to  alight  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alias,  king  of  Mauretania.  He  went 
10  the  monarch's  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  kind  reception  ny  announcing  himself  as  the 
■on  of  Jupiter;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  his  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  of  their 
fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jnpiier,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  reflised  Perseus  the  hospitality 
he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered  violence  to  his 
person.  Perseus,  finding  himself  inferior  to  his 
powerful  enemy,  showed  him  Medusa's  head, 
and  instantly  Alias  was  changed  into  a  laive 
mountain  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
serts of  Africa.  On  the  morrow  Perseus  con- 
tinned  his  flight,  and  as  he  passed  across  the 
territories  of  Libya,  he  discovered,  on  the  coasts 
nf  iBtliiopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  exposed 
to  a  sea-monster.  He  was  struck  at  the  sight, 
and  offered  her  father  Cephens  to  deliver  her, 
and  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  bis 
labours.  The  universal  joy,  however,  was  soon 
disturbed.  Phineos,  Andromeda's  uncle,  enter- 
ed the  palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
attempted  to  carry  away  the  bride,  whom  he 
had  courted  and  admired  Ions:  before  the  arrival 
of  Perseus.  A  bloody  batile  ensued,  and  Per- 
seus must  have  fallen  a  victim  (o  the  rage  of 
Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  bim.self  at  last 
with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas. 
He  showed  the  Gtor^n^  head  to  his  adversa- 
ries, and  they  were  instantly  turned  to  stone, 
each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  be 
then  stood.  Soon  aAer  this  memorable  adven- 
ture Perseus  retired  to  Scriphos,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydecles, 
who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence.  Dictys, 
who  had  saved  her  firom  the  sea,  and  who,  as 
some  say,  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  de- 
fended her  against  the  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible  of  his  merit  and 
of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
Seriphos,  after  he  had  with  Medusa's  head 
turned  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes  and 
the  oflUcers  who  were  the  a5«ociat&s  of  his  guilt. 
He  afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  the  talaria 
and  the  wings,  to  Pluto  the  helmet,  to  Vulcan 
the  sword,  and  to  Minerva  the  shield,  which 
they  had  lent  him  to  accomplish  the  death  of 
Medusa  j  but  as  he  was  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for  her  assist- 
ance and  proteetioo,  he  placed  the  Gorgon'^ 
liead  on  her  shield,  or  rather,  according:  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  on  her  ewris.  After  he 
had  finished  these  celebrated  exploits,  Perseus 
expressed  a  wish  to  retom  to  his  jiative  conn- 
try,  and  accord  in  firly  he  embarked  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  his  mother  and  Andromeda. 
When  he  reached  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he 
was  mfisnned  dial  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa, 


was  then  eelebrafing  ftmera!  i_ 
of  his  father.    This  intelligeftec  drew  bira  to 
Larissa  to  signalize  himself  in  tbrowin^  the 
qooit,  of  which,  according  to  sobm,  he  w«s  the 
inventor.  But  here  he  was  attended  by  ao  evil 
fate,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  IciU  a  man  with 
a  quoit  whieh  be  had  thrown  in  the  kir.    This 
was  no  other  than  bis  graadfatber  Aenaivs 
who,  on  the  first  intelligence  thitt  bisgfasdsoa 
had  reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  bis 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  cooitof  his  frieBd  and 
ally  Teutamias,  to  preveot  the  ftilfiiliag^  of  the 
oracle,  which  had  ooliged  hioa  to  treat  his  dsoi^ 
ter  with  so  much  barbarity,    Sotne  sappose^ 
with  Pausanias,  that  Acrisius  bad  sooe  to  La- 
rissa  to  be  reconciled  to  his  grandbo*,  whose 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every  citT  of  Qreece; 
and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  graadfittbcr  wa^ 
under  the  strongest  obligation  to  hia  son-in- 
law,  as  through  him  he  had  received  bis  king- 
dom, from  which  he  had  been  forcibly  drivca  % 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Pnetus.    This  mifbrta- 
nate  mnrder  greatly  depressed  the  spiriisof  Per- 
seus ;  by  the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  entitled 
10  the  throne  of  Argos,  but  he  refused  lo  rei^ 
there:  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  place  which 
reminded  him  of  the  parricide  he  bad  vofofta- 
nately  committed,  he  exchanged  hts  kiogdma 
fur  that  of  Tiryntbus,  and  the  maritime  coast 
of  Argolis,  where  Megapenibes,   the  .son  d 
Prostus,  then  reigned.    When  he  bad  findlf 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  be  de- 
termined to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  city, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
and  which  he  called  Mffoena^  because  the  pon- 
mel  of  his  sword,  called  by  the  Greeks  nigrffi, 
had  fallen  there.    The  tiute  of  his  death  is  u&- 
known,  yet  it  is  universally  agreed  that  be  re- 
ceived aivine  honours  like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cient heroes.    He  had  statues  at  Mycemeand 
in  the  island  of  Seriphos,  and  the  Athenians 
raised  him  a  temple,  in  which  they  consecrated 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dictys,  who  bad  treated 
Danae  and  her  infant  son  with  so  much  raier- 
nal  tenderness.    The  Egyptians  also  paid  par- 
ticular honour  to  his  memoiy,  and  assenedthat 
he  oflen  appeared  among  ibem  wearing  shoes 
two  cubits  long,  which  was  always  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  fertility.    Petsens  bad  bv  Andro- 
meda, Alceas,  Sthenelns,  Nestor,  Eleetryon, 
and  GJorgophone;  and  after  death,  according  to 
some  myihologists,  he  became  a  constellation  ii 
the  heavens.    Ber^rdoL  9,  c.  91.— Ape04td.  9L  c 
4,  Ac^Paus.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1.  3,  e.  17,  Ac. 
—ApciUm.  ilr/r.4,v.  1609.— Ifcrf.  9.  v.  4«L— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  16, 1.  5,  fab.  1,  Ac—Zmcml 
9,  V.  668.— ffyetn.  fab.   64.— iifesML    TVh^. 
270,  <f  Sou..  Herc.^Pind.  PffiJL  7.  «f  Ofyt^ 
3.—lua.  9.—Properi.  ^—Atkfit.  13.— fiHaer. 
n.  li.^Tisetz.inlAfcapk.  17. 

pERTinvnA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  fyresided 
over  the  consummation  of  marriasre.  Her  sta- 
tue was  (renerally  placed  in  the  bridal  chamber. 
Varre.  apud.  Aug.  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  9. 

Pbteus,  a  son  of  Omeus,  and  irrandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reiened  in  Attica,  and  be- 
came thther  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented 
by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  monHer,  half  ■ 
man  and  half  a  beast  ApoiML  3,  c  16L— 
Pans.  10,  c  36. 

PHJBA,a  eelfibivtad sow  wbieh  in&sled  lit 
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by  i  heseas^as  be  was  travelling  from  Traszene 
10  Atheos  to  make  himself  known  lo  his  father. 
Some  suppose  ibai  theboarofOalydons-prang 
from  this  BOW.  Phaeai  according  to  some  authors, 
was  no  other  than  a  woman  who  prostituted  her- 
self lo strangers,  whom  she  murdered  and  after- 
wards plundered.    Pl^.in  llUs.'^Stirab.  9. 

pBJBDRik,  a  daoghier  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  of  Acamas  and  DemopMbon.  Venus 
inspired  Phsdra  with  an  unconquerable  passion 
for  Hippolytos  the  son  of  Theseus,  by  the  ama- 
zon  Hippoiyte;  and  in  the  absence  of  Theseus, 
she  addressed  Hippolyius  with  all  the  impa- 
iience  of  love.  Hippolytus  reiected  her  wiih 
horror  and  disdain;  but  Phaeara,  incensed  on 
account  of  the  reception  she  bad  met,  resolved 
to  punish  his  coldness  and  refusal.  At  the  re- 
tarn  of  Theseus  she  accused  Uippolytus  of  at- 
tempts upon  her  virtue.  Tbe  creoulous  father 
listened  to  the  accusation,  and,  without  hearing 
the  defence  of  Hippolytns,  he  banished  bim 
from  his  kinedom,  and  implored  Neptune,  who 
had  promised  to  grant  three  of  his  requests,  to 

tanish  him  in  some  exemplary^  manner.  As 
[ippolvtus  fled  from  Athens,  h»  honies  were 
sudcleniy  terrified  by  a  huge  sea-monster,  which 
27eptune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  He  wts  drag- 
ged through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crush- 
ed under  the  wheels  of  his  cBariot.  When 
the  tragical  end  of  Hippolvius  was  known  at 
Athens,  Pfaaedni  confessed  ner  crime,  and  hung 
herself  in  despair,  unable  to  survive  one  whose 
death  her  guilt  had  occasioned.  The  death  of 
Hippolytns,  and  the  infamoos  passion  of  Phae- 
dra, are  the  subject  of  one  of  ine  trailed  ies  of 
Euripides  and  of  Seneca.  Phsedra  was  buried 
at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was  still  seen  in 
the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias,  near  the 
temple  of  Venus,  whicD  she  had  built  to  render 
the  goddess  favourable  to  her  passion.  There 
was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle^  wnose  leaves  were 
all  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  neported,  that 
Phsdra  bad  done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the 
▼ehemence  of  her  passion  bad  rendered  her 
melancholv  and  almost  desperate.  She  was 
represented  in  a  painting  in  Apollo's  temple  at 
Delphi  as  suspended  by  a  cord,  and  balancing 
herself  in  tbe  air.  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood 
near  to  her  and  nzed  her  eyes  upon  ber^  a  deli- 
cate idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  inti- 
mated ber  melancholy  end.  PhU.  in  THut,— 
Patts,  1,  c.  2!2,  1.  3,  c.  ^-^IHod.  i.^ffyftiiL 
fab.  47  and  343. — Eurip.  in  Senec.  <f>  in  Bip- 
pol'-Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  44S.^Omd.  Beroid.  4. 

Ph£nna,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worshipped 
at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita.  La- 
cedaemon  first  paid  them  particular  honours. 
Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

PHii-roN,  a  son  of  the  sun.  or  Phcebus,  and 
Ol3rmene,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  He  was  son 
of  Cepbalus  and  Anrora  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Pau:janias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more 
eenerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  5on  of  Phos- 
BUS  and  Clymene.  When  Epaphus.  the  son  of 
lo,  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that  ne  was  not 
the  son  of  Pbcsbus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know 
htf  true  origin,  and,  at  tbe  instigation  of  bis 
mother,  he  visited  the  palace  of  the  mn.    He 
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he  would  give  hun  incontestable  proofs  of  his  p^ 
temal  tenderness  and  eonvince  the  world  ot'  his 
legitimacy.  Phcebus  swore  by  the  Styx  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  required,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered  than  Phaeton 
demanded  of  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  ont 
day.  Phcebus  represented  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  expose  nim,  but  in  vain  \  and,  as  the 
oath  was  inviolable  and  Phaeum  unmoved,  tbe 
father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was  lo  proceed 
in  his  wa^  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  Hia 
explicit  directions  were  forgouen,  or  liule  at* 
tended  to ;  and  no  sooner  had  Phaeton  received 
the  reins  from  his  ftther,  than  he  betrayed  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  guide  the  chariot. 
The  flying  horses  became  sensible  of  the  confu- 
sion or  their  driver,  and  immediately  departed 
from  their  usual  track.  Piiaeton  repented  too 
late  of  his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and 
earth  were  threatened  with  a  universal  confla- 
gration, when  Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  the 
disorder  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the 
rider  with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled 
bim  headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po. 
His  body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a  de- 
cent burial.  I^s  sister  mourned  his  unhappy 
end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  bv  Jupiter. 
Vid.  PkaHotUiades.  According  to  the  poets» 
while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully  driving  the  cha* 
riot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  iGibiopiana 
was  dried  up,  and  their  skin  became  black,  a 
colour  which  is  still  preserved  among  tbe  great- 
est part  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  territories  of  Libya  were  also  parched  up, 
according  to  the  same  tradition,  on  account  of 
their  too  |;reat  vicinity  to  the  sun ;  and  ever 
since,  Africa,  unable  to  recover  her  original 
verdure  and  fruitfulness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy 
country  and  uncultivated  waste.  According  to 
those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton 
was  a  Ligurian  prince  who  studied  astronoiny, 
and  in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  visited  with  uncommon  heats.  Tbe  horses 
of  the  sun  are  called  PkaeUmtis  egui,  either  be- 
cause they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the 
Greek  word  (^octfwir,)  which  expresses  the  splen- 
dour and  lustre  of  that  luminary.  Virg.  JEm, 
5,  V.  105.— iSfeswrf.  T%tog.  986.— 0»Mi.  lOd.  1, 
fab.  17, 1. 2,  fab.  1,  Ac^ApoUan.  4,  Arg.-^Ho- 
rat.  4,  od.  IX.^Snuc,  in  Akdea.^ApoUod.-^ 
Hjfjin.  fab.  156. 

Pha^tontudbs,  or  PsAEToirnDEs,  the  sisters 
of  Phaeton. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  from  Ve- 
nus, who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  into 
Asia ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  himself 
with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  beantifbl  men  of  bis  age.  Many 
were  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phaon,  and, 
among  others,  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess. 
JBlian.  V.  H.  13.— Owi  Beroid.  21.— Poto- 
phat.  de  in,  c.  49.— .dMmw— Licaan.  in  Sim.  dt 
Polistr: 

PRBGE08,  or  Phleohos,  a  priest  of  BacchUs, 
the  father  of  AlpbeaibcBa,  who  purified  Alo- 
mseon  of  his  mother's  murder,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  auurriage.  Vid.Akmttim,  OvioL 
Jft«.9,v.419L 
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■eccwK  of  tlM  poinooos  doUws  which  he  bad 
giT€B  to  OlMoe,  Cnon'a  daughter.  P^mu.  9, 
c.  3. 

Pnanus,  a  patronyanc  of  Admeaui  son  of 
Pheraa    OMd.  !»<.  8,  r.  S»l. 

PBuni)  L  a  son  of  Ajax  by  Lyside,  the 
daofl^hier  oi  Coffonus,  one  of  the  Lamihse. 
MikiadeS)  as  soiBeaamMee,  was  descended  from 
hm.— »II.  A  acm  of  Aogcas,  who  opbraided 
his  fiuher  for  sol  graating  what  Hercoles  justly 
etaumed  for  deaaing  his  stables.  Vid,  Augmt, 
He  was  placed  apoa  his  father^  throne  by  Ber- 
cnles.    AfoUU.%. 

PniXKTrfiTBB.     Vid,  Pmt  IL 

Pklolaus,  a  son  of  Minos,  by  the  nya^ 
Paria,  ttom  whom  the  island  of  Faros  receiv- 
ed its  naaw.  Heicnles  pat  him  to  death  be- 
had  IdUed  two  of 


he  had  killed  two  of  his  companions. 
3,  c  1. 

PaiLOMicn,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  king  of  lol- 
choSk  AcoorduigtosoBe  writers  she  was  dan^ 
tar  to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  though  she  is 
Mora  gcneralhr  called  Anaxibia,  dai^hter  of 

PmL&KtLi,  a  daughter  of  Pandion.  king  of 
Athens  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  bad  married 
Tennis  king«jf  Thrace.  Procne  prevailed  upon 
her  hosband  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  oer 
sister  to  Thrace.  Tereos  obeyed  bis  wife's  in- 
jonctions,  bat  be  had  no  sooner  obtained  Pan- 
dion's  permission  to  conduct  Philomela  to 
Thrace,  than  he  became  «naraoured  of  her. 
He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the  suspicions 
of  Pandion  bad  anpoinf  ed  to  watch  his  conduct, 
and  be  offered  violcsice  to  Philomela,  and  afte^ 
wards  eat  off  her  tongue  that  die  might  not  be 
able  to  discover  his  barbarity  and  the  indieoi- 
ties  which  she  bad  suffered.  He  confined  her 
also  in  a  lonely  castle ;  and  after  be  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  be  re- 
turned to  Thraoe,  and  told  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  way.  Procne,  at  this  sad 
intelligence,  put  on  mourning  ibr  the  loss  of 
Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  scaroely  elapsed  be- 
fore she  was  secretly  informed  that  her  sister 
was  not  dead.  Philomela,  daring  her  captivity, 
described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  her  misfortooes 
and  the  brutmli^  of  Tereos,  and  privately  con- 
Teyed  it  to  Procne.  She  was  then  ffoing  to  ce- 
lebrate the  orgies  ofBacchuswhen  she  received 
it ;  she  dimwed  her  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  rove  about  the  country,  she  hastened 
to  deliver  her  sister  Philomela  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  concerted  with  her  on  the  best  mea- 
SDfes  of  punishing  the  crueky  of  Tereus.  She 
murdered  her  ton  Itys,  who  wns  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be- 
fore her  husbaiid  during  the  festival.  Tereus, 
in  the  midst  of  his  repast,  called  for  Itys,  but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him  that  he  was 
tiMSi  feasting  on  his  ficdi,  and  thai  instant  Phi- 1 
lomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of  I 
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tkieaeane  He  drew  hia  sword  to  jHmisk  Proc- 
ne and  Philomda,  bnt  as  lie  wns  going  lo  ttb 
themto  theheait,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
philflsnela  into  a  nightingnle,  Procne,  into  a 
swallow,  and  Itys  into  a  nhesumni.  Tlus  cn- 
ncnl  scene  haimened  at  UaoUs  in  PhoctB^  bw 
ransaniasaaa  strabOyWho  mentioned  the  whole 
of  the  story,  are  silent  about  the  tranaJbimaiioD ; 
and  the  former  observes  that  Terens,  afier  lius 
bloody  repa«,  fled  to  Megaim,  wkere  he  de- 
stroyed himselil  The  inhabitaBis  of  the  ^aee 
raised  a  monainent  to  his  memory,  where  ihef 
o&red  yearly  sacrifices^  and  plnoed  sasall  peb- 
bles intend  of  barley.  It  was  on  this  moai- 
ment  that  the  bird*  called  hoopoes  were  first 
seen;  hence  the  fable  of  his  metamorplwEis. 
Procne  and  Philomda  died  throqgb  excesBi  of 
grief  and  melancholy;  and  as  the  nightingsJe 
and  swallow's  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embeliistied  Uie  (ahie, 
by  supposing  that  the  two  unfortoBate  sisteis 
were  chan^  into  birds.  ApeUod.  Z,  c.  14.^ 
Poms.  1,  c.  42,  L  10,  c.  4.—lfygin,  Ob.  46.- 
Slirmi.9.—Owd.MU.^fab,9BMid  la— Fif?. 
0. 4,  V.  16  and  511. 

Philoiiob,  a  daughter  of  lobales,  king  flf 
Lycia,  who  married  Belleropboo.    AftOod.  3L 

PBLqiidia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Kydimus^  kiag 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthos 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mnr&  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended their  gnindfiiiber^  throne.     BlmL  m 

F9r. IL  The  second  wife  of  CycniB,  the 

son  of  Neptnite.  She  became  ensimoored  cf 
Tennes,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Proclea ;  and  when  she  accused  him  of  attemfts 
upon  her  virtue,  Cycnus  believed  the  nocusa- 
tioo,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  Ac.    Paui.  10,  c  14. 

PmLT RA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was  met 
by  Saiuni  in  Thrace,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horse,  called  China, 
Philyra  was  so  ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  such 
a  monster,  that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change 
her  nature.  She  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the 
Greeks.    B^gin,  fab.  13a 

PuNioa,  L  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Pho- 
nicia,  or  of  Neptane,  who  became  king  of 
Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  m  nhc^ 
gists  support,  of  Bithynia.  He  marriea  Cleo- 
patra, tne  daughter  of  Boreas,  whom  some  call 
Cleobula,  by  whom  he  bad  Plexippns  and  Pan- 
dion. After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married 
IdflBB,  the  daughter  of  Dardanos.  Idsa.  jea- 
lous of  Cleopatra's  children,  accused  them  of 
attempts  upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  and 
they  were  immediately  condemned  by  Pbinem 
to  be  deprived  of  tbeir  eves.  This  cruehy  was 
soon  after  punished  by  the  gods ;  Phinens  sud- 
denly became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  sent 
by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  conTinual  alarm, 
and  to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  placed  on 
his  table.  He  was,  some  time  after^  delivered 
from  these  dangerous  monsters  by  his  broihers- 
ia-law,  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  pnrsued  them  as 
far  as  the  Strophades.  He  also  recovered  his 
sight  by  meaos  of  the  Ar^auts,  whom  he  hsj 
received  with  great  hospitality,  and  instructed 
in  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  by  which  they 
could  arrive  im  Colchis.    The  aeeond  wife  a 
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•ndldoUfeea.  Plutteiis  ww  killed  %r  HenmiM 
ilr^.  fi,'-Afoliod.  h  e.  9,  L  3,  c.  l&^-iXoi.  4. 
— ilMik  falK  lS.-^Ofpknu.^FUiee.^-^IL 
The  Ofother  of  Cepheas,  kiii;  of  JEthiopn. 
He  was  going  to  marry  his  mieoe  Andromeda, 
wJhea  her  father  Ce|>heas  was  oUiged  to  give 
her  up  to  be  deronred  bf  a  sea-moiiier  to  mp- 
pease  the  resentiiieni«f  Neptime.  PU.  Per- 
uus.  AjMod,  8,  c.  1  «nd  4.--Ootti.  jMU.  6^ 
iah,  I  uid  2,^Hfgin.  fah.  U,       « 

PBuonriB,  a  SQA  «f  Mam  hy  Ohryse,  daugh- 
ter of  Halmos^  was  king  of  the  Lapith»  in 
Thessaly.  He  was  falher  of  Ixioa  and  Goto- 
nia,  to  whom  Ap<rik>  offered  Tioleoce.  When 
Che  father  heard  that  his  daaghter  had  been  so 
abused,  he  marched  an  am^  against  Delphi, 
and  reduced  the  temple  of  the  god  to  ashes. 
This  was  highly  resented:  Apcdlo  kUled  PUe- 

Eaal,  and  placed  him  in  hell,  where  a  bugestone 
ngs  over  his  head,  and  keeps  him  in  contio- 
ual  alarms  by  its  appearance  of  ftdling  every 
momenL  Pmus.  d,  c  ^^—Ap^iod,  3,  c.  5.-- 
Pwd.  Pytk.  3.^0vid,  MA.  5,  v.  87.— iSemus 

PbobStob,  one  of  the  sens  of  Somnos,  and 
his  principal  minisler.  His  office  was  to  aMome 
the  shape  of  ser^nts  and  wiki  beasts,  to  inspire 
terror  m  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  mti- 
mates,  (^t*).  The  other  two  mhiisters  of 
Somaus  werePhantasia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid. 
ilfei.  II,  V.  640. 

Pbmob,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  reiMented  with  a 
lion's  head,  and  sacrifices  were  ofibred  to  him 
to  deprecate  hitf  appearance  in  armies.  PbtA, 
imtroL 

pRGBiAs,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess  of 
ApeUo's  temple  at  Delphi  lAuam,  5,  v.  128, 
Ac. 

Ph<bbe,  L  a  name  giv«n  to  Diana,  or  the 
aooa,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that  lu- 
minary. She  became,  accoraing  to  Apollodo- 
nis,  mother  of  Asteria  and  Latona.  Vid.  Di- 
ana,-^ — IL  A  danghter  of  Leacippos  and  Phi- 
lodioe,  carried  away  with  her  sister  Hllaira,by 
C^astor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to  marry 
one  of  the  sons  oi  Aphare us.  Vid.  Irndpn^ 
4ks.    il|M{M.9,e.  10.— P«ttf.S.c.93. 

PncmnoiNi,  a  surname  of  JBsculapius,  Ac. 
as  being  descended  iVom  Phcebos.  Virg,  JEn. 
T.  TO* 

Pmsmie.  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  sun. 
This  word  expresses  the  brigbtness  and  spien- 
dour  of  that  luminary  (^ocjffof .)    Vid.  AvoUo. 

Pbcbnix.  Vid,  Part  II.  A  son  of  Agenor, 
by  a  nymph  who  was  calledTelephassa,  accord- 
ing to  ApoUodoras  and  Moschns,  or  according 
to  others,  Epimednsa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope. 
He  was,  like  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Cilix, 
sent  br  his  father  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Euro- 

St,  whom  Jopiter  had  carried  awaj  nnder  the 
rm  of  a  bull,  and  when  his  inqmries  proved 
UBsnoeeasfal,  he  settled  in  a  oountiy,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  IVom  him  called  Pkamda. 
Fn>m  him,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaidnians 
were  called  Pomt.  ApMod^  Z.-^Bifgrih,  ftb.  1*78. 
PaoiiDa,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Sileaus 
and  Melia,  or,  according  toothers,  of  Ixion  and 
flie  Cloud.  He  kindly  e&lenained  Hereules 
when  he^wasgoingfagaint  the  boar  of  Eryman* 
thus,  hut  ha  NAwrt  togivt  him  i»i»t,  as  tl 


whiah  ha  Jhad  bskHBd  to  te  Mt  «r  tim  CMl- 
tanrs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without  oereaotty. 
broke  the  casks  and  drank  the  wine.  The  wcom 
of  the  Uonor  drew  the  Centaum  from  the  acigh- 
baarfaood  to  the  house  of  Pholas,  bat  Hefcnka 
stopped  them  when  they  forcibly  entered  the  hah- 
itation  q€  his  firiead,  and  kilkd  the  greatest  pan 
of  them.  Pholus  gave  the  dead  a  tkeant  ftui»> 
ral,  but  he  mortally  woanded  himself  with  aaa 
of  the  arrows  which  werepoisoned  with  the  vea*' 
om  of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  body  of  oaa  of  the  Centatin. 
Jipealea,  unable  to  cure  him,  baried  him  when 
^ad,  andcalled  the  moantaia  where  his  remaina 
were  deposited  by  the  name  of  Phulot.  Apofr 
lad.  h-^Pans.  3.-^Virg.  G,  3,  v.  456.  JBn.  & 
V.  994.— />Md.  4.— Jto2.  l.-^Luam.  3,  6  and  T 

FaoaaAs,  a  son  of  Lasithus,  who  laarried 
Hyrmine,  the  daughter  or  Epeus,  by  whom  he 
had  Actor.  Pelops,  according  to  Diodorus^ 
shared  his  kiagdom  with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says 
the  same  historian,established  faimadfar  Rhodes, 
at  the  headof  acolooy  fhwa  Slis  and  Thessaly, 
by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  promised,  by  faJa 
means  only,  deliv«rance  fnm  the  numerous  ser- 
pents which  infested  the  island.  DM.  S.— Paaa 
5,cl. 

PaoRcm,  or  Paoaors,  a  sea^deity,  son  of  Pon*- 
tas  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sistor  Ceto,  bf 
whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that  kepi 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
BoM,  Theogn.-^ApoUod. 

PaoRONsnB,  the  god  of  a  rivar  of  Pelopeime- 
sus,  of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachns  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  second  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  n3rmph  called  Cerdo, 
or  Laodtce,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  rTiobe,  the  first 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured. 
Phoroneas  taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  life  and  of  fHend> 
ly  intercourse,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argo- 
bs  are  often  called  PA^MMSt.  Paosanias  relatea 
that  PhoToneus,  with  the  Cephisas,  Asierion, 
and  Xnacbus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  th» 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Junocoacemina 
their  right  of  patronuing  Argol».  Juno  guinea 
the  preference ;  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  rivers,  whose 
deeision  he  deemed  partial.  He  afterwa rds  re- 
stored them  to  their  dignity  and  consequence. 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  tomple  still  existed  at  Argos,  under  Anto- 
ninus the  Roman  emperor.  Poms.  2,  c.  16,  dkc. 
-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  1.— Airm.  fab.  143. 

PmtTxim,  a  son  of  Atbamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Nephele.    Vid.  ArffmamUg, 

PsTLfius,  a  son  of  Atif!eas.  He  was  placed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  Hercnles. 

pRTLLis,  a  daughter  of  Sitbon,  or,  accordfaig 
to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
hospitably  received  Demopboon  the  !«on  of  The- 
seus, who,  at  his  return  from  the  Trofan  war, 
had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  insensibla 
to  her  passion.  After  some  months  of  mutual 
tenderness  and  affection,  Demophocn  set  sail  for 
Athens,  when  his  dmnesiic  ailhifs  recalled  hSm, 
Hepromiaed  fhidiftilly  to retnni as  aoon  asm 
mcn(h  was  aspired;  but  aithar  his  didfta  te 
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PhylliBi  ortheimpuable  nUMdoD  of  his  affidra, 
obliged  him  to  violaie  his  engagemcnl,  and  the 
queen,  grown  desperate  on  acooont  of  his  ab- 
aenct,  banged  herself,  or,  according  to  others 
threw  herself  down  a  precipice  into  theses,  and 
perished.  Uer  friends  raised  a  lomb  over  her 
oody,  where  there  grew  op  certain  trees,  whose 
k«res.  at  a  particular  season  of  the  jeaf,  sud- 
de&lv  became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the 
death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
mentioned  by  Servios,  Virgil's  commentator, 
Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  ffod:$  into  an  almond 
tree,  which  is  called  PAy&i  by  the  Oreel|% 
Some  days  sAer  this  metamorphosis,  Demo- 
phoon  revisited  Thrace,  and  when  be  heard  of 
the  (ale  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  ttee, 
which,  thoogh  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sen- 
sible of  tenderness  and  love.  The  absence  of 
Demopboon  from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  after  her  lover's  depanure. 
Ovid.  Otriod.  2.  de  Art.  Am,  3,  v.  3&3.  Trisl. 
9,  iZr—H^gin.  fyb.  59. 

PaTLLros,  a  young  Boeotian,  uncommonly 
fond  of  Cmiuit,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
BoBotia.  Cygous  slighted  his  passion,  and  told 
him,  that  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  most 
previously  destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alive 
two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter*s  al- 
tars a  wild  bull  that  infested  the  country.  This 
he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  his  partiality  for 
the  son  of  Hyria.  Ovid.  MU.  7,  v.  373.— JVi- 
tand  in  BeUr.  3. 

PicuBCNUs,  and  Piluhnus,  different  names  of 
a  deity  ai  Rome,  who  presided  over  ihe  aui^i- 
ces  that  were  required  before  the  celebration  of 
nuptials.  Pilomnus  was  supposed  to  patronise 
children.  The  manuring  of  lands  was  first  in- 
vented bj  him,  fVom  which  reason  he  is  called 
SUrquihiUva.  Pilumnus  is  alno  invoked  as  the 
god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  inyented  how  to  grind  com.  Tumus boast- 
ad  of  being  one  of  b is  lineal  descendants.  Virg. 
ufif».  9,  Y.i.-^Varro. 

Plan,  a  king  of  Latinm,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canena,  by 
whom  be  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved 
by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he  returned  a  mu- 
tual affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed  him 
into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name  of  jrieut 
among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
disconsolate  when  informed  of  his  death,  that 
she  pined  away.  Some  suppose  that  Pious  was 
the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  tnat  he  gave  out  pro- 
phecies to  this  subjects,  by  means  of  a  favourite 
woodpecker;  from  which  circumstance  ori^n- 
ated  toe  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into 
a  bird.  Virsr,  jEn.  7,  v.  48, 171,  Ac— OuiJ, 
MH.  14.  V.  390,  &c. 

PisaiDRi,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  bom  in  Pieria,  inTbes- 
aaly,  or  because  they  were  supposed  bv  some  to 
be  the  daughters  of  Pierus,  a  king  or  Macedo* 

nia,  who  aetrted  ib  BoBotia. 11.  Also  the 

daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the  Muses 
to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  they  were  conquer- 
ed, and  changed  to  maffpies.  tt  may,  perhaps, 
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beauppoaed  that  tiie  Tidorioas  Mtta  MHBied 
the  name  of  the  conquered  daoghters  ofPienn 
and  ordered  themselves  to  be  called  Pierides 
in  the  same  manner  as  Minerva  wa«  call«i 
Pallas  because  she  had  killed  the  giant  Pallas. 
Ovid.  MU.  5,  V.  300. 

PiEBUs,  a  rich  man  of  Tbeaaaly,  whose  nisc 
daughters,  called  Pierides,  ehallenged  the  Mu- 
ses, and  were  changed  into  magpies  when  con- 
quered.    Poms.  9,  c.  S9. 

PiiTJS,  a  deity  among  the  RomanB.  Acilim 
QIabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  new  di- 
vinity, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fed  wizjb 
her  own  milk  her  aged  fiather,  who  Imd  bna 
imprisoned  by  order  df  ihe  senate,  and  deprived 
of  all  aliment  Cic.  ie  Div.  L^rmL  ilfsx.  5, 
c.  4.— P/tn.  7,  c.  36. 

PiuJMNua.     Vid,  ERctumms. 

PiNiaiDs  and  Pormus,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  came  with  Evander  to  Italf.  They 
were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  viaitcd  the 
court  of  Evander,  how  they  were  to  oAer  sach- 
fices  to  his  divinity,  in  the  mominf  ,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  ar  sunset.  The  momisg 
sacrifice  they  ponctuallv  performed,  bm  on  the 
evening,  Potiiius  was  obliged  to  ofier  tlie  sacn- 
fice  alone,  as  Pinarius  neglected  to  come  till  id- 
ler tbe  apjwioted  time.  This  negligence  oflend- 
ed  Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  faure, 
Poiitius  and  his  descendants  should  pre^deover 
the  sacrifices,  but  that  Pinarins,  with  his  posae- 
rity  shoold  wait  upon  the  priests  as  servaas 
when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  oflered  to 
him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was  religiousty 
observed  till  the  a^  of  Appios  Claodios,  who 
persuaded  the  Poutii,  by  a  large  bribe,  to  da- 
eontinue  their  sacred  office,  and  to  luvetke 
ceremony  performed  by  slaves.  For  this  ne^ 
ligence,  as  the  Latin  authors  observe,  the  Poti- 
tii  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  family  be- 
came, a  little  time  after,  totally  extinct.  Lh.  I, 
c  l.-^Virg,  JBn,  8,  v.  369,  Ac-^VuUr  dt 
orift.S. 

PiON,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  built  Piima^  near  tbe  Caycns  in  Mysas. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  as  d- 
ten  as  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Prnta.  9, 
c.  la 

PmfiNK,  I.  a  daughter  of  Danans. IL  A 

dausrhter  of  CEbalaus.  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  Achelous.  She  had  by  Neptnne  two  sons, 
called  Leches  and  Cenchri'us,  who  cave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corin&.  Pireae 
was  so  disconsolate  ai  the  death  of  her  nn  Cen- 
chriua,  who  had  been  killed  bv  Diana,  thatsdie 
pined  away,  and  was  disserved,  by  her  continusl 
weeping,  into  a  fountain  of  the  stame  name, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  tbe  age  of 
Pausanias.  Tbe  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the  bmse 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  aome  of  its  waien 
when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and  conquer  the 
Chiroaera.  Poms,  fl,  c  3.— Orirf.  Mei.  9,  v.  Sia 

PmiTHOOs,  a  .son  of  Ixion  and  the  Cload,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  danghter  of 
Deioneus.  Borne  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by  Ju- 
piter. He  married  Hippodamia.  FML  Tleami 

PnrroR,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  Mhrr,  because,  when  their 
dty  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  persuaded 
them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  the  Tarpeias 
hUl  whera  they  were  faeateged»  that  the  cnoar 
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IBiigk  from  thoiM  rappow  that  Uwy  irere  not 
in  waat  of  prorisioiia,  ihoogb,  in  reality,  th^ 
were  near  sonrendering  through  famine.  This 
deceiT<ed  the  Gauls,  an4  they  soon  atler  raised 
theaiqge.    Ovuf.  #lut.  6,  v.  360, 394,  Ice. 

PiTBo^  caUed  also  Suada,  the  goddess  of  per- 
anasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sup- 
posed to  be  the'daaghter  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 
A  cadncens,  as  a  symbol  (^persnaidon,  aM>eais 
ai  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  two  most  celebrated  among  the 
aocieniB,  who  understood  how  to  command  the 
attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and 
animate  their  various  passions. 

PiTBTs,  a  njrmph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
dashed  her  against  a  rode,  and  she  was  changed 
into  a  pine  tree. 

pRTHftiM,  a  king  of  Trvaeae  in  Argolia^  son 
of  Pelofs  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  univer- 
sally admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
TroBzene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pansanias  tne  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  ^hra  in  marriage  to  JE- 
C[eus,  king  of  Athens,  and  be  himself  took  nar- 
ticular  care  of  the  youth  and  education  of^  his 
grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  Troszene, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were 
seen,  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  mar- 
Me,  on  which  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges, 
whenever  he  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  or  set- 
tied  their  disputes.  Pam,  I  and  ^.-^Plut.  in 
TfUA.'^Strab,  8. 

PtA^NB,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
Atlas,  king  of  Maurelania,  bv  whom  she  had 
twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven 
of  the  daogiiters  were  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion called  PieiadeSj  and  the  rest  into  another 
called  Blades,    Ovid.  fhst.  5,  v.  64. 

Plrmnbos,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Peratus. 
His  children  always  died  as  soon  a5  bom,  till 
Ceres  pitying  his  mlnforlune,  oflfered  herself  as 
a  nurse  to  his  wife.  The  child  lived  by  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  goddess,  and  Plemneus 
was  no  sooner  acquainted  with*  the  dignity  of 
his  nurse  than  be  raised  her  a  temple.  Panu, 
9,  c  5  and  11. 

Plbitron.     Vid,  Part  II. 

PLBZippas,  a  son  of  Thestius,  brother  to  Al- 
thaea, the  wife  of  (Eneus.    Vid,  AWuea  and 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers.  Jupiter 
and  Nentune.  Be  received  as  his  lot  the  king- 
dom of  nell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth, 
and  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
region.s,  of  death  and  ibnerals.  From  his  func- 
tions, and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  DU,  Hades  or 
AflEef,  Orcnty  &c.  As  the  place  of  his  residence 
was  obscure  and  gloomv,  all  the  goddesses  re- 
fused to  marry  him ;  but  he  determined  to  obtain 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
dau8:hter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  BniM,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attend- 
ants. He  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  im- 
mediately carried  her  away  upon  his  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  To  make  this  retreat 
mooreunlmown,  he  opened  himself  a  pa.5sage 
through  the  eaith,by  striking  it  withhis  trident 


in  the  lake  ofCyane  in  Sidhr,  or,  aceoiding  to 
others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cephisus  id  Atuca. 
Proserpine  called  upon  her  attendants  for  help, 
but  in  vain ;  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
ravisher  and  the  queen  of  hell.  Pluto  is  gene« 
rally  represented  as  holding  a  trident  with  two 
teeth;  he  has  also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  intimate 
that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  qan  never  re- 
turn. He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hardhearted  and 
inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  counte- 
nance ;  and  for  that  reason  no  temples  were 
raised  to  his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  superior 
gods.  Black  victims,  and  particularly  a  bull, 
were  the  only  sacrifices  which 'were  offered  to 
him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  received  in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacri- 
fices, but  it  was  permitted  to  rnn  down  into  the 
earth,  as  if  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
reahns  of  the  god.  The  Syracusms  yearly  sa- 
crificed to  him  black  bulls,  near  the  fountain  of 
Cyane.  where,  according  to  the  received  tradi- 
tions, he  bad  disappeared  with  Proserpine. 
Amun^  plants,  the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and 
the  maiden-hair,  were  sacred  to  him,  as  also  eve 
Tf  thing  which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  parti- 
cularly the  number  two.  According  to  some  of 
tbe  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulphur, 
f^m  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus, 
Pblegeihon,  and  Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus 
watched  at  his  feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  tbe  Eumehides,  with  their 
heads  covered  with  snakes.  Tbe  Paress  occu- 
pied theriflrht,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaffj  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called  bv  some 
the  father  of  tbe  Eumenides.  During  tne  war 
of  tbe  gods  and  the  Titans,  tbe  Cyclops  made  ' 
a  helmet,  wtiich  rendered  the  bearer  Invisible, 
and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perseus  was  armed  with 
it  when  he  conquered  the  Gorgons.  Besiod, 
Theog,^Honur.  B^^ApoUod,  1,  Ac— iSltoin. 
fab.  156.  P.  A.  3.— 5tot.  TM.  d.-^Diod.  3.— 
Ovul.Ma.  5,  fab.  e.-^Paus.  d,  c.  36.— Or^Aats. 
Biffim,  17,  &c.— Cic.  de  Nat,  D,%  c. i^.—Pla- 
to  de  Rep.-^Euripid.  in  Med.Hiffpol.'^JSsekvL 
in  Pres,  Ptcm.'-  Varro  L,  JL  4.^CatuU.  cp.'3- 
—  Virg.  Q.  4,  V.  509.  JBn,  fi,  v.  273,  1.  6,  v. 
396.— lAAMi.  6,  V.  715.— l&ral.  3,  od.  3  uid  la 
— Senec.  in  Her.  fur, 

Plutus,  son  of  Jaaion  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  com,  has  been  confounded  bv 
many  of  the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainlvdistinenished  from  him  as  being  the  god 
of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  tbe  goddess 
of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Pax  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  of  a 
fickle  divinity.  They  represented  him  as  blind, 
because  he  distributed  nches  indtscriminately ; 
he  was  lame,because  be  came  slow  and  gradual- 
ly; but  had  wings,  to  intimate  that  be  flew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  be  approach^ 
mankind.  Ludan.  in  7\tn.  Paius,  9,  c.  16 
and36.— flwt«.  P.  A.^Arist4fph.  in  PkU. 
DM.  5.—dfsUHL  7%.  SrjO.'-'Dipn.  Bid.  1,  c.  63. 

PuTvias,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  rain. 
He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Ro> 
mans,  whenever  the  earth  was  parched  up  by 
continual  heal,  and  was  in  want  of  refreshing 
showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  oo  the 
capitQl.  TSbuU.  I, fl%v. 96. 
767 
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.  •  ton  «f  JBsMteptei  aad  R|it* 
OM.  Bt  was  one  of  the  pnmla  of  ike  Ccotear 
Chiion,  and  be  made  kioiaeu  under  Mni  sncli 
n  mailer  of  aMdkine,  thai  daring  the  Trajan 
war»  the  Qreela  inWied  him  lo  tneir  camp^  to 
iiopa  pealikncewbich  had  bellied  the  skill  of 
aU  their  phyidciana.  Some,  howeTer,  sappoae 
ihnt  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  not  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  physician  in  the  Grecian  army,  hot 
aa  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  broiher  Biacbaon, 
in  30  ships  with  soldiers  firom  (Ecalia,  Uhome, 
and  Trica.  At  his  rctnm  fh>m  the  Trojan  war, 
FodaUrios  was  sfaapwiecked  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
rta, whefe  he  cnred  of  the  fiilUng  sickncm  and 
married  a  danghter  of  Damostas,  choking  of  the 
plaee.  He  fixed  his  habitation  there^  and  baih 
two  lowa%  one  of  which  he  called  Syna,  bv 
the  name  of  his  wifi.  The  Cariana^  after  his 
telh,  bnill  him  a  temple,  and  paid  kim  divine 
hononm.  iNdpi  Cm^^Q.  teym.  6  and  9.^ 
Qtrid.  ie  Art,  Am.2.-^Trisi.  eL  6.^Pau».  3. 

PouLOX,  a  son  of  Jopiter  by  Leda  the  wife 
ofTyndaras.  He  was  biuther  to  Castor.  Fid. 
Gsseer. 

Poi^Tmos,  or  Poltboi,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Peribon,  whom  some  bare  called 
Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chtho- 
nophyle,  the  daoghier  of  8icyon,  king  of  Sicyon, 
He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had  no  children  to 
adopt  and  edacate  as  her  own  son,  GBdipns. 
who  had  been  foond  by  his  shepherds  exposed 
in  the  woods.  He  had  a  daoghter  called  Lysia- 
nassa.  whom  be  gave  in  marriage  to  Talans, 
•OB  or  Bias,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  had  no  male 
child,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  Adrastns,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  throne,  and  who  had 
fled  to  Corinth  for  protectian.  Bygin,  fab.  G& 
Pmm.  8,   e.  ^.--ApdUd.  3,  c  h^^auuea  m 

Po4.Ta(»TBB,  one  of  the  gtsnis  who  made  war 
againat  Jnpiier.  He  was  killed  by  Neptvne, 
whocmshed  him  onder  a  pan  cl  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  aeroes  the  JEgean. 
jPens.  I,  c  %'—Bifgii^  ••  fr^fiA. 

PobTBcrs,  a  king  of  Corinth.    FScLPolfiiUiu. 

PoLTdOH.  a  son  of  Leiex,  who  sooeeeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  reeeived  divine  honours 
fim  death,  with  his  wife  Messene,  at  Lace- 
drmoa,  where  he  had  leigaed.  Pees.  4,  c  1, 
Ac. 

,Poi.TnlaiAs.    VvL  Part  n. 

PoLTnnonEs,  a  son  of  Magnes,  kini^  of  the 
island  of  Senphos.  He  received  with  great 
kindnem  Danae  and  her  son  Persena^  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Aerisins.  YtJL 
PtTdam*  He  took  particolar  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Pcvssos ;  bnt  when  be  became  ena- 
moured of  Danae,  he  removed  him  from  his 
kingdoBvapprehensive  of  his  resentment  Some 
time  after  he  pakl  his  addresaes  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  reieeled  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
Tidenee.  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva 
Ibr  proleelion,  and  Dietys,  the  brother  of  Fo^. 
deciss,  who  had  himself  mved  her  from  the  sea^ 
waters,  eppoeed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  him- 
self in  bar  diiaioe.  At  this  crideal  monsent 
Penens  arrived,  and  with  Mednm'S  bead  he 
mmed  into  smnes  Polydedes  and  the  assoei- 
aiea  of  his  gnllt.  The  crown  of  Senphos  was 
fiven  to  Dmtya,  who  had  shown  himself  so  ao- 
Uvein  thecaaae  ofinnocenoeu  OvtdLMrtfi, 
r.  9IS.— H^gin.  feb.  O,  dK. 


Thcasaly,  by  AmiiOM,  the  dswhier  of  Bvy- 
lion.  She  asatried  the  river  SpeRAiwBpb^i ' 


The  wife  of  Pro- 


of ihr 


thai  her  hosband  was  dead. 

tesilaos  is  more  comm 

Ftd.  Fraittikmt.    Pmiu,  ^  e.  9L 

PoLTDOatML     Vid.  Pan  IL 

PoLTmnmu,  and  Poltmhis. 
Mnscs,  danghter  of  Jnpiier  and  J 
She  presidflid  over  aingmg  and  rfaetofie,  i 
was  deemed  the  inventtem  of  hamony.  tem 
was  represented  veiled  in  wliiie,  Mding  s 
sceptre  in  her  left  hasid,  and  wilk  her  ruk 
raised  np,  ss  if  read  v  to  harangue.  She  had  s 
crown  of  jewels  on  ner  head. 
75  and  Slfi^Piel.  ta  fi^siVL— . 
—Ovid.  Alt.  6^  ¥.  dand  63. 

PoLTMton,  a  danghter  of  AntelyeaB, 


l,ed. 


married  .£sob,  bv  wn 

survived  her  hndband  only  a  few  dnya^  UfA^ 

M.l,c.ia 

PoLTionsfOB.    VU,  Pan  XL 

PoLT MOBS,  a  son  of  CBdipas  nmd  JoesriL 
Yid,K^Bodn. 

PoLTTtMoit,  ProenuUM,    Owid  calls  him  fc- 
tfaer  of  Procnmsa.    Vid,  PnamMn. 

PoLTFnlMDS,  a  celebrated  CTdons,  bang  of 
all  the  Cyclf^  in  Sicily,  and  son  m  NepM 
and  Theosa,  the  danghter  of  Phorcys.  H«a 
represented  as  a  monster  of  strength^  of  a  ni 
siamrc^  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  ktt- 
bead.  He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  bis 
flockson  the  coast  of  Sicily,  when  mysMS,* 
his  remm  from  tlie  Trojan  war,  was  dhvai 
there.  TheGrecisn  prince,  with  twelveof  kii 
companions^  risited  the  coast,  nnd  wreie  seoii 
by  the  Cyclops,  whoconflned  them  in  his  cstc, 
and  daily  devmired  two  of  them.  UlysseswoBM 
haveebarcd  thefeteef  his  campanionB,  knd  ke 
not  intoxicated  the  Cvctops,  nnd  pal  om  bii 
eye  with  a  firebrand  while  he  wns  aiirfp  Fe- 
lyphemns  was  awakened  b]^  ^  sndden  pun,  br 
slopped  the  entrance  of  bin  cave,  hot  u^^ 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  betweeD  the  kp 
of  the  rams  ofthe  Cyclops,  as  they  wen  led  mt 
to  feed  on  the  moanmins.  WypJwmns  bccaae 
enamoured  of  Ghlatsm,  bni  lus  nddresae*  wcfc 
disregarded,  and  the  nymph  shonned  Us  pre* 
sence.  The  Cvdopa  was  nmre  earnest;  sad 
when  he  saw  CblatSBa  eurrender  heiaeif  lo  die 
pleasures  of  Ads,  be  erariied  his  rivnl  wicli  a 
of  a  broken  rock.  TlktocrU,  1.— Ortf. 
13,  r.  779L->iriNMr.  CM.  IS.— JBbfw.  m 
C9d»p.'-»fgin.  feb.  ISS.— Fir^.  .An.  3;  v. 
619,  fte. 

PoLTxsNJL    VUL  Part  II 

PoLTxo,  a  priesMm  of  ApoHo^  temple  is 
Lemnoe.  she  was  alsonacse  to  Clween  Hyps 
pyle.    It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  ] 
women  nmrdered  all  their  hnshnnda.   4m^ 
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'^om^A^  a  nymph  m  Rome^  who  was  sb- 
poead  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  tic 
goddem  of  all  sovts  of  fruit-frees.  She  had  a 
tcmfdejit  Roine,anda  legnlarpricm  called  f^ 
who  oflend  sacrftees  lo  kr 
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afiiMslkiB,  bot^he  T«c«i«cd  ^^  ^dStesaei  with 
coidaes^  Yenumniis  was  the  only  one  who, 
by  assamiag  difit^ent  shapes,  and  introdacing 
hiiDseltmio  her  company,  under  the  fonn  of  an 
old  woman,  prevttiied  upon  her  to  break  her 
TOW  of  celitiacy  and  lo  marry  him.  Thib  deity 
was  unknown  among  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  V.  6^,  &c,— /-^wMm  de  V.  si^. 

PoMFiLDs,  a  fisbermaa  of  ionia.  He  carried 
into  Miieios,  Ocyroe,  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
of  whom  Apoilo  was  enamoured ;  but  before  he 
bad  reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the  boat 
into  a  rock,  Pompilins  into  a  fish  of  the  same 
name,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe.  PUn.  6,  c. 
l©,i.9,c.  15,1.32,0.  11. 
.  PoNTDs,  an  ancient  deity,  the  same  as  Ocean- 
us.  ApoUod.  1,  c  2. 

pROPHYRiON,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  ajgainsi  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer 
him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while 
the  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he, 
with  the  as.sistance  of  Hercules,  overpowered 
him.  Haral,  3,  od.  ^.—Mart.  13,  ep.  78.— 
Apollod.l,c,6. 

PoRio,  the  god  of  Plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato.  Vid.  Part. 
II. 

PoBTVERTA,  a  goddcss  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  painful  travails  of  women.  Ovid. 
rasL  I,  V.  e?33. 

Praxidacb,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks, 
who  presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises, 
and  who  punished  all  evil  actions.  Paw.  9,  c. 
33. 

Praxis,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Megara. 
Pdus.  1,  c.  43. 

Praxithea,  a  daughter  of  Phrasirous  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erecbtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pandarus, 
and  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Procis,  Creu- 
sa  Chthonia,  aud  Crithyia.    ApoUod.  3.  c.  15. 

Priapus,  an  obscene  deity  among  the  ancients, 
son  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or  Adonis;  or, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by 
Bacchus.  He  was  bom  at  Lampsacus.  Pri- 
apus  was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  by  means 
of  Juno,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to  have  given 
birth  to  such  a  monster,  ordered  him  to  b«  ex- 
posed on  the  mountains.  His  life,  however, 
■was  preserved  by  shepherds.  He  soon  became 
a  favourite  of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  was 
at  length  exf>eUed  by  the  inhabitants  on  account 
of  his  licentiousness.  This  violence  was  pun- 
ished by  the  son  of  Venus,  who  was  recalled, 
and  temples  erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals 
were  al.-9o  celebrated ;  and  the  people,  naturally 
idle  and  indolent,  gave  themselves  up  to  every 
impurity  during  the  celebration.  His  worship 
■was  also  introduced  in  Rome ;  but  the  Romans 
revered  him  more  as  god  of  orchards  and 
gardens  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
A  crown,  painted  with  different  colours,  was 
offered  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a 
garland  of  ears  of  com .  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  a  human  face  and  the  ears  of  a 
coat;  he  holds  a  stick  in  his  hand,  with  which 
ne  terrifies  birds,  as  also  a  club  to  drive  away 
thieves,  and  a  scythe  to  prune  the  trees,  and  cut 
down  com.  He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  the  vine,  and  sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket. 
Priaposi  is  ofWo  distiagnished  by  the  epithet  of 
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phalliis^  fdscinus^  Jtypkallus^  or  ruber ^  or  m^ 
amdus.  CatuU.  epi  19  and  ^.—Cohmn.  2,  4$ 
CuUkort.'^Horat.  1,  sat.  l.—  'PijbuU.  1,  el.  1,  t. 
IS.— Ovid  Past.  1.  v.  415, 1.  6,  v.  319.— Vwy. 
Ed.  7,  V.  33,  G.  4.  v.  Wi.-^Paus.  9,  c,  31^ 
Hypn.  fab.  WS.—Diod.  1. 

Frocne,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens^  t^  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called^ 
Itylus,  or  Itys.     Vid.  PkUomela. 

Procris,  a  daughter  of  Erecbtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Oephaius.  Vid.  Cepha*^ 
lus:     Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  435. 

Procrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed 
by  Theseus,  near  the  Ccphisus.  He  lied  tra- 
vellers on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  if  they 
were  shorter  be  had  them  stretched  to  mak« 
their  length  eoual  to  it.  He  is  called  by  .some 
Damastes  and  Polypemon.  Oi7i<^.  Htxoid.  9^ 
V.  59.    Met.  7,  v.  43.— P««5.  in  Thes. 

Prcetidbs,  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  king  of 
Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Ipbi- 
noe,  Iphianassa.  They  became  insaue  for  neg- 
lecting the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or,  accordine 
10  others,  for  preferring  themselves  to  Juno,  and 
they  ran  about  the  fields  believing  themselves  to 
be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  plough  or  to  ihe  chariot.  Prcetus  applied 
to  Melampus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  in* 
sanity,  but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he 
demanded  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a 
reward.  This  neglect  of  Proetus  was  punished, 
the  insanity  became  contagious,  and  the  moo* 
arch  at  last  promised  Melampus  two  parts  of 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to 
their  senses.  Melampus  consented,  and  alter 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Prcetldes.  Some  have  called 
them  Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  Apcl' 
lod.  3,  c.  2.~-Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  48.— Ow4.  Mtt. 
Ib.—Ladant.  ad  Stat.  Tkeh.  1  and  3. 

pH(ETn8.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Prometheus,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brotber  to  Atlas, 
Mencelius,  and  Epimelheus ;  and  surpassed  all 
mankind  in  cunnmg  and  fraud.  He  sacrificed 
two  bulls,  and  filled  their  skins,  one  with  the 
flesh  and  ihe  other  with  the  bones,  and  asked 
the  father  of  the  ^ods  which  of  the  two  he  pw- 
ferred  as  an  offering.  Jupiter  became  the  dupe 
of  his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bones;  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were  ever 
afler  ordered  to  burn  the  whole  victims  on  the 
altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.  To 
punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Jupiter  took  fire  awav  from  the  earth,  but  the 
son  of  lapetus  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  fTbm  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the 
earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  This  provoked 
Jupiter  the  more ;  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  make 
a  woman  of  clay,  and  afier  he  had  given  her 
life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus,  wiih  a  box  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  presents  which  he 
had  received  from  the  gods.  Vid.  Pandora 
Prometheus,  who  suspected  Jupiter,  took  no 
notice  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made  his 
brother  Epimetheus  marrv  her ;  and  the  god, 
now  more  irritated,  ordereii  Mercury,  orVulcan 
acooidiDg  to  iEsebylus.  to  carry  this  artful  mot- 
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til  to  moant  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a 
Tock,  where,  for  30,000  years,  a  vulture  was  to 
feed  upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished 
though  continually  devoured.  He  was  deliv- 
ered irom  this  painful  conhuement  about  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Hercules,  who  killed  the 
bird  of  prey.  According  to  Apollodorus,  Pro- 
metheus made  the  first  man  and  woman  that 
ever  were  .upon  the  earth,  with  clay,  which  he 
animated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had 
stolen  from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
the  Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the  grove 
of  Academus,  where  they  yearly  celebrated 

Smes  in  his'  honour.  Hesiod.  Theog.  510  and 
\).-^Apollod.  1  and  'H.—Paus.  1,  c.  30, 1.  5,  c. 
11. — By  gin.  fab.  144. — Mschyl.  in  Prom.. — 
Vire.  Ed.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  &i.—Horal.  1, 
od>  a.— Seneca  in  Med.  823. 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriages.    Vi^g.  jEn.  4,  v.  166. 

PROPCE-no£s,some  women  of  Cyprus,  severely 
pnnisbed  by  Venus,  whose  divmity  they  had 
despised.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  they 
were  changed  into  stones,  on  account  of  their 
insensibility  to  every  virtuous  sentiment.  Jus- 
tin. 18,  c.  5.-^Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  238. 

Propylea,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Eleusis  in  Attica. 

PRoscLYmua,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.    Paus.  2. 

Proserpina,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone.  I^roserpine 
made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  residence,  and 
delighted  herseif  with  the  beautiful  views,  the 
flowery  meadows,  and  limpid  streams,  which 
snrrounded  the  plains  of  £nna.  In  this  solitary 
retreat,  as  she  amused  herself  with  her  female 
attendants  in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried 
her  away  into  the  infernal  regions,  of  which 
she  became  the  queen.  Ceres  .soon  learned 
from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter 
had  been  earned  away  by  Pluto,  and  imme- 
diately she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  punish  the  ravisher.  Jupiter  said  that 
she  might  return  on  earth  if  she  had  not  taken 
any  aliment  in  the  infernal  regions.  Her  re- 
turn, however,  was  impassible.  Proserpine,  as 
she  walked  in  (he  Elysian  fields,  had  gathered 
a  pomegranate  from  a  tree  and  eaten  it.  Jupi- 
ter to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  and 
sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proserpine  should 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  her  mother  on  earth.  As  queen 
of  hell  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  presided 
over  the  death  of  mankrad  ;  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  no  one  could  die,  if 
tfcc  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos,  her  minister, 
did  not  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head. 
Prom  this  superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to 
cut  off  some  of"  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offering 
for  Profierpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very  par- 
ticular  in  their  worship  to  Proserpine,  and  as 
they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cyane  hftd  risen 
from  the  earth  at  the  very  place  where  Pluto 
had  opened  himself  a  passacre,  they  annually 
sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of  which  they  suffered 
the  blood  to  run  into  the  water.  Proserpine 
was  universally  worshipped  by  the  ancients, 
and  she  was  known  by  the  different  names  of 
T%eogamiat  Libiiiwi,  HecaU,  Juno  inftmck^ 


AniAespXona.  &c.  Phtl.  in  iMc.-^Pams,  8,  c. 
37,  I  9,  c.  31.— Owrf.  JMW,  5,  fab.  6.  /W.4, 
V.  AYl.-'Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  6^8.  1.  6,  ▼.  138.— 
Strad.  l.—Dtod.  b.—Cic.  in  Vert.  A.^-Bygin. 
tab.  \m.— Hesiod.  Tkeog.-^Apottod.  1,  c.  3.— 
Orpheus.  Hymn.  ^d^.^Claiidian.  de  Kapi.  Pros. 

PROTEsn^AUs,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
son  of  Iphiclus,  originally  called  lolaus,  grand^ 
son  of  Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcmieile,  the 
mother  of  Jason.  He  married  LaodaBfua,  the 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and,  some  time  after,  be 
departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
Trojan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
and,  as  such,  he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  xx> 
perish  ;  therefore  he  was  killed,  as  soon  as  be 
had  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  .fineas  or  Hector. 
Homer  has  not  mentioned  the  person  who  kill- 
ed him.  Vid.  Laodamia.  Proiesilaus  has  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  of  Phylacides^  either 
because  he  was  descended  from  Phylacus,or  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Phylace.  He  was  bu- 
ried on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, there  were  near  his  tomb  certain  trees  which 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  height,  which,  assoon 
as  they  could  be  discovered  and  seen  from  Troy, 
immediately  withered  and  decayed,  and  after- 
wards grew  up  again  to  their  former  height,  and 
.suffered  the  same  vicissitude.  Hovier.  R,  2,  t. 
205.— Oi'i^.  Met.  12,  fab.  \.—Heroid.  13,  v. 
n.—Propert.  1,  el.  l^.—Hygin.  fab.  103,  &c. 

Proteus,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Oceanos  and 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and 
PhcEnice.  He  had  received  the  gift  or  prophecy 
from  Neptune,  because  he  had  tended  the  mon- 
sters of  the  sea ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
futurity  mankind  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  usually  reside(^  in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and 
like  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  reposed  himself  on 
the  seashore,  where  such  as  wished  to  consult 
him  generally  resorted.  He  was  difficult  of 
access,  and  when  consulted  he  refused  to  give 
answers,  by  immediately  assuming  difi^rent 
shapes,  and,  if  not  properly  secured  in  feiieRf, 
eluding  the  "grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  or  a 
lion,  or  disappearing  in  aflame  of  fire,  a  whirl- 
wind, or  a  rushing  stream.  Aristseus  and  Men- 
elaus  were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consult- 
ed him,  as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  originally  king  of  Egypt,  known  among 
his  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes;  and  they  as- 
sert that  he  had  two  sons,  Telegonus,  and  Poly- 
gonus,  who  were  both  killed  by  Hercules.  He 
had  also  some  daughters,  among  whom  were 
Cabira,  Eidothea,  and  Rhetia.  Homer.  Od,  4, 
V.  360.— Ovui.  Met.  8,  fab.  10.  Am.  el.  12,  v. 
^.—Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  343.— Ftr^.  G.  4,  v.  »7. 
—Hygin.  fab.  1  V^.—Herodot.  2,  c.  119.— Z>wrf.  1. 

1?rotog£n£a,  a  daughter  of  Calydon,  by 
.£olia  the  daughter  of  Amythaon.  She  bad  a 
son  called  Oxillus  by  Mars.    ApoUod.  1. 

PaoTOGENTA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom 
she  had  iBthlius,  the  father  of  Endymion. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  7.— Pai«.  5,  c  1.  By  gin.  fab. 
155. 11.  Another.     Vid.  Protognua. 

PsAMATHE,  I.  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  iEacus,  king  of  .£gina.  ApeUod. 
3,  c.  12.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  398.— ftiKC.  v.  36i 

11.  A  daughter  of  Crotopus,king  of  Argus. 

She  became  mother  of  Linns  bv  Apollo,  aiid, 
to  conceal  her  shame  from  her  uuber  she  ex- 
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Mei  ktf  «]rfM,  vliacfa  was  food  I9  dogs  and 
torn  to  pieces.    Pans,  1,  c  43. 

PsrcBK,  a  nTmph  whom  Cupid  married.  Ve- 
mx»  pul  her  Cooeaih  because  she  had  robbed  the 
worid  of  lier  8oa|  bat  Japiter  at  the  request  of 
Cupid,  granted  immortality  to  Psyche.  The 
word  signifies  M«  soul,  and  this  personification 
of  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apuleios,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still  it  is 
connected  with  ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is 
generally  represented  with  the  winp  of  a  but- 
terfly, to  inumaie  the  lightness  of  the  soul,  of 
which  the  butterfly  is  tht  symbol. 

PuDtcniA,  a  goddess  who,  as  her  aame  im- 
plies, presided  uver  chastity.  She  had  two  tem- 
ples at  Rome.  F^stus.  de  V.  tig. — Liv.  10,  c  7. 

Pvoi&fii,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  toothers  in  Ethio- 
pia. Some  authors  affirm  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg-shells.  Aribtotie  .says 
that  they  lived  in  boles  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  oat  in  the  harvest-time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  to  fell  a 
forestr  They  went  on  goats  and  lamb^  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
crane,  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  dO.^Hmiur.  Jl.  S.—Slrab.  7. 
"-Arist.  Anim.  8,  c.  18.— J»r.  13,  v.  186.-- 
Plin.  4,  &c.— JIfe/a,  3,  c.  S.—Swet.  in  Aug.  83. 
^-Philsntr  Icon.  3,  c.  82.  mentions  that  Her- 
cules ohce  fell  asleep  in  the  deserLs  of  Africa, 
after  he  had  conquered  Antaeus,  and  that  he 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  his  body  by  an  army  of 
these  Lilipuiians,  who  discharged  their  arrows 
with  great  fury  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  The 
hero,  pleased  with  their  courage,  wra|^d  the 
greatest  number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the 
Nemaean  lion,  and  carried  them  to  Eurystheus, 
to  whom  the  art  and  the  hatred  of  Juno  had 
rendered  him  subject. 

PvGMAUON.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PvLADES.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pyracmom,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
forges  of  mount  ^tna.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greelc  words,  which  signify  fire  and 
an  anvil.     Virg.  A^^n,  8,  v.  425. 

Ptramus,  a  youth  of  Babvlon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thlsbe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbad  10  marry,  regularly  received  each  other's 
addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
separated  their  nouses.  Afler  the  most  solemn 
vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet  one  an- 
other at  the  tomb  of  Ninas  under  a  white  mul- 
berry tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe 
came  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  .sudden 
arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away;  and 
as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave,  she 
dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and 
besmeared  with  blood.  Pyrarous  soon  arrived ; 
he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  conclud- 
ing that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his 
9irord.   Thisbe,  when  her  fears  were  yaniahed, 


ratiimed  A<om  (he  cave,  aod  at  the  tight  of  the 
djring  Py ramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which 
soil  reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  while  mulberry  tree,  which, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  stained  with  the  blooa 
of  the  lovers,  and  ever  alter  bore  fruit  of  the 
colour  of  blood.  Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  56,  &o.— 
Hifgin.  fab.  243.     Vid.  Part  I. 

PYRfiNcua,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  fi:ave  shelter  in  his  house  to  i)ie 
nine  Muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them  vio* 
lence.  The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrensus,  who  attempted 
to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings,  threw  him- 
self down  from  the  lop  of  a  lower  and  was 
killed.     Ovid.  Akt.  5,  v.  274. 

P7ren£,  L  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules  offered 
violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Geryoa, 
aod  .<he  brought  into  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
so  terrified  her  that  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

II.  A  nymph,  mother  of  Oycnus  by  Mars. 

Apollod.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered,  and  applied  to  human  purposes, 
the  fire  concealed  in  flints.    Plin.  7,  c.  5b. 

Pyrrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimeihus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly.  Vid, 
Deucalion.  Pyrrha  became  mother  of  Am* 
phiciyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deuca- 
lion. Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  350,  Ac.^Hwgin.  fab. 
Hja.^ApoUon.  Rkod.  3,  v.  1065. 

pYTmua,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had 
received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Del- 
phi; called  aho  Pjrtho.  Macrob.  1,  sat.  17.-^ 
Proper^.  9,  el.  33,  V.  16. 

Pythow,  a  celebrated  serpent,  sprung  from 
the  mud  and  stasnated  waters  which  remained 
on  the  surface  or  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Some,  however,  suppose  thai  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Lalona.  Apollo, 
as  soon  as  he  was  oorn,  attacked  the  monster 
Euid  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  which  he  bad  obtained, 
he  instituted  the  celebrated  Pythian  games. 
Sirab.  8.^Paus.  2,  c.  7,  L  10,  c.  6.— i^^n.— 
Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  438,  Ac^-Luaian.  5,  v.  134 


duADRlTus,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
becaase  some  of  his  statues  were  square.  The 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred 
to  Mercury,  because  he  was  bom  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  month.    PZm/.  in  Sympot.  9. 

GluADRiFRONS,  or  duADRicBPa,  a  surname  of 
Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

GtumiNUs,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  Romu- 
lus when  he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his  super- 
stitious subjects.    Ovid,  Fad,  %  v.  475. 


RsncOLDs,  a  deity,  whose  name  is  derived 
fVom  the  word  rtdire,  (to  return.)  Fid.  MM-^ 
tmlaBediciiIa,Futl 
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,  •  Cvettn  priaoe,  <bt  ftm  cf  tiMt 
I WM  entered  lonim  with  a  cokmy.  H* 
nd  ClaM.of  which  he  becftmethesoTerei^. 
He  narried  Maato.  the  daoghter  of  Tiresias, 
ivho  had  been  seized  OB  his  coasts.  />«a.7,c.3. 
RBAOtuuirrann,  a  son  of  Japiter  and  Enropa. 
He  was  born  in  Crete,  which  he  abaxidoiied 
aboat  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  passed  into 
some  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  reigned  with 
•o  BMwh  jostioe  and  impartiality,  tbtt  the  an- 
cieots  ha^e  said  he  became  one  of  the  jndm 
of  heU,  and  that  he  was  emplored  in  the  inter- 
aal  regions  in  obliging  the  deaa  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  in  ponishinr  them  for  their  offences. 
Rhadamanthos  reigned  not  only  over  some  of 
the  Cyclades,  bat  over  many  of  the  Qreek  cities 
of  Asia.  Pams.  8,  c.  S^.—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  435. 
-^Diod,  b.^Plato.'-Bamer.  M.  4,  v.  bSir- 
Firg.  JSn.  €,  ▼.  566t 
Rhabimvsia,  a  name  of  Nemesis. 
Rhba.  I.  a  daughter  of  Coelns  and  Terra,  who 
marriea  Satnm,  by  whom  she  bad  Vesta,  Ce- 
res, Juno,  Plato,  Neptvne,  Ac.  Her  husband, 
however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon  as  bom,  as 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  raiiie  no  male  children, 
or,  according  to  others,  because  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  oracle  that  one  of  his  sons  would 
dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  of  her  hus- 
band, Rhea  consulted  her  parents  and  was  ad- 
vised to  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into 
Crete.  Accordingly,  when  she  brought  fnrih, 
the  child  was  immediately  concealed,  and  Sa- 
turn devoured  ^p  a  stone  which  bis  wife  had 
given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
Com  were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
Tear  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Japiter, 
became  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove 
his  father  from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been 
confounded  by  the  mythologists  with  some  of 
the  other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed 
chat  she  was  the  same  divinity  that  received 
adoration  under  the  various  names  of  Bona 
Dea,  Cybele,  Dindymena,  Maima  Mater,  Ce- 
res. Vesta.  Titaea,  and  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops. 
Vid.  Oybtle,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Ac  Rhea,  after  the 
czpvlsion  of  her  husband  finom  his  throne,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of  Europe 
was  so  greal,  that  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  is 
often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Hesiod.  Tkeog. 
— Orpheus,  in  Hifmn.— Horner.  ib.^Mschyl. 
Pnm.'—Ewriind.  Baoc.  ^  Klect,-^  Ovid.  Fast. 

4,  V.  Wt.—AvoUod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. n.  Svlvia, 

the  mother  of  Romulus  and  RemU^    She  is 
al«  called  Ilia.     Vid.  Iliti. 

Rnesua^  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Siry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  marched 
to  the  wwistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  against 
the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with  great  im- 
Mtience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the  horses  of 
Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus^and 
fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This 
oracle  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  two  of  their  best  irenerals,  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned  bv  the  rest  to 
intercept  the  Thradan  prince.  The  Greeks 
Wlered  his  camp  in  the  niRht,  slew  him,  and 
carried  away  his  horses  tathair  ~ 
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M.  If .— XMehfi  One.  ^^JifOM  I^cI-IIk 
^.  I,  V.  47i— Oaui.  AM.  1$,  V.9& 

moL  a  hone  of  Meieatius,  vboa  his 
r  addressed  with  the  deterninaiioii  a 
conquer  or  die  when  he  saw  his  soa  Lnm 
brought  lifeless  from  the  battk.  This  betaufiil 
address  is  copied  from  Homer,  where  likevse 
Achilles  addrcnes  his  hoeees.  Fire.  ^tL  K( 
V.861. 

RoBioo,  or  RoKQo,  a  goddess  at  RooKtpiT- 
ticularly  wcMrahipped  by  hnsbandoKB,  as  sht 
residea  over  com.  Her  festivals,  calkd  R^ 
igalia^  were  celebrated  on  the  SStkof  Apiii, 
and  incense  eras  offered  to  her,  as  ilso  ihe  a- 
trails  of  a  sheep  and  a  dog.  Shewasentieiit^ 
to  preserve  the  com  from  blights.   (kilPU 

4,  V.  911.— Firg.  0. 1,  v.  151.— FamALi. 

5,  de  R.  R,  1,  c.  1. 
Romulus.     Vid.  Part  n. 

S. 

Sababius,  a  surname  of  Bacchoa^tsilsoo^ 
Jupiter.    Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  21— Anwi-i 

SalIuib,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopos,  br 
Methone.  Neptune  beoune  enaawored  ci  her, 
and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the  £gea 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  wbe resbe 
gave  birth  to  Cenchreus.  Diod.  A.  Vii.  P»r.t 

Salmoneus,  a  king  of  Eli^  son  of  J^losud 
Enarelte,  who  married  Alcidiee,  br  whom  Ik 
had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god.  ui 
to  receive  divine  honours  ftom  bis  sabjecs: 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he  nsrt  ij 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  brasen  bridge,  im 
darted  burning  torches  on  ever)r  side,  as  if » 
imitate  the  lightning.  This  impieijr  proToied 
Japiter.  Salmoneus  was  struct  with  a  ""»• 
derbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regwos^' 
his  brother  Sisyphus.  Htmer.  Od.  U,  t.» 
-^ApoUod.  l,c.  9.— £fygi».  fab.  6a-lWi- 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  585. 

$LUS,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome,  f^- 
shipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  Daw  d 
Hv?ieia.    jLtr.  9  and  10.  , 

Sanccs,  Sangds,  or  Sahctc8,  »«5o  » 
Sabines,  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Ro- 
under the  name  of  Dius  Fidi%s.  hxmm  " 
some,  Saocus  was  father  to  Sabus,  or  Sibjnns, 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  W-  8,  v.  «{■- 
Varro.  deL.L,i,  c.  lO.-^Ovid.  Pasi. 6,  v.  211 

Sabon,  a  king  of  TroBzene,  unnsualJy  iomm 
hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  so.  *•*" 
he  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  pnrsait  rfi^ 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Ncpruoc,  and  divw 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the  TrcD»iw» 
It  was  customary  for  sailors  to  offer  hun  »«; 
fices  before  they  embarked.  Thai  partrf  « 
sea  where  he  was  drowned,  was  called  S«r««- 
cus  Sinus.  Saron  built  a  temple  lo  Ijtfj* 
TroBzene.  and  instituted  festival  lo  her  honoor. 
called  from  himself  Saronia.  Paus-^c.*' 
Mtl^i,  2.  d  Z.-Strah.  R  «.      tl« 

Sarp£don,1.  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Kowj^-JJ 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  hiosf"'"? 
Crete,  after  be  had  in  vain  attemiwd  toj^«« 
himself  kinjr  in  preference  to  bis  elder  bnjwj 
Minos,  and  be  reUred  to  Caria,  where  be  e»»» 
the  town  of  Milelus.  He  went  to  Ihe  Tn^ 
war  to  assist  Priam  against  the  Greefc '"^ 
he  was  attended  by  his  friend  «d  coBjtf^ 
Olftocos.    He  was  at  last  killed  by  Pifl"** 
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mfttr  be  Imd  made  a  greaf  ^atijliter^ihe  ene-  f 
mj,  and  his  body,  by  order  of  Inpiter,  was  con- 
veyed to  Lycia,  by  Apollo,  where  his  friends 
and  relaiiOQs  paid  him  funeral  honours,  and 
raised  a  monament  to  perpetuate  his  valoar. 
According  to  some  mytholo^ists,  the  brother 
of  King  Minos,  and  the  prince  who  assisred 
Priam,  were  two  different  persons.  This  last 
^was  king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Japiterbv  Lao- 
darnia,  ihe  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  and  lived 
aboat  a  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the  son 
of  Earopa.    AvoUod.  3,  c.  l.^Hsrodst,  I,  c 

VIZ.—Sirab.  12.— Hmw.  n.  16. II.  A  son 

of  Neptune,  killed  by  Hercales  for  his  barba- 
roas  treatment  of  stran^rs.     Vid.  Part  I. 

'  SATORNros,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Saturnus,  a  son  of  Coelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thca,  or  Titheia.  He 
was  naturally  artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mo- 
ther, revenged  himself  on  his  father,  and  for 
ever  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  his  children,  whom  he  had  treated  with 
on  kindness  and  confined  in  the  infem^  regions. 
After  this,  the  sons  of  Coelus  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  Ihther's  king^ 
dom  by  the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he 
did  not  bring  up  any  male  children.  Pursuant 
lo  this  agreement,  Saturn  always  devoured  his 
sons  as  soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe, 
he  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  un- 
kindness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwil- 
ling to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jnpiier,  Neptime,  and 
Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  ihildren,  she  gave  him 
laree  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed 
without  perceiving  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some 
time  after  informed  that  Saturn  had  concealed 
his  male  children,  therefore  he  made  war 
against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhea;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  frown  up,  than 
he  flew  to  deliver  his  father,  and  to  replace  him 
on  his  throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  or  his  son's 
kindness,  conspired  against  him  when  he  heard 
that  he  raised  cabals  against  him ;  but  Jupiter 
bani<%hed  him  from  his  throne,  and  the  father 
fled  for  safely  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  LtUium,  as  being  the  place 
of  his  coTicealmtnt  {lateo).  Janus  who  was  then 
king  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne ;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed  him- 
aelf  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agricul- 
ture and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign 
there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent 
and  virtuous,  that  mankmd  have  called  it  the 
golden  age,  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tran- 
miillity  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  The  wor- 
ship of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  univer- 
aal  as  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  usual  to  offer 
human  rictims  on  his  altars ;  but  this  barba- 
rous custom  was  abolished  bv  Hercules,  who 
substituted  small  images  of  clay.  In  the  sac- 
rifices of  Saturn,  the  priest  always  perform- 
ed the  ceremony  with  his  head  uncovered, 
which  was  unusual  at  other  solemnities.  The 
god  is  ^nerally  represented  as  an  old  man 
bent  throuirh  age  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a 
acythe  in  his  ri^hl  hand,  whh  a  serpent  which 
biles  its  own  (ail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time 


and  of  tht  i«vt>latioa  of  the  year.  la  hb  left 
hand  he  holds  a  child j  which  be  raises  up  as 
if  instantly  to  devour  it  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines,  first  bniit  a  temple  to  Saturn  on 
the  Oapitoline  hiH,  a  second  was  afterwards 
added  ny  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  a  third  by  the 
first  consuls.  On  his  statues  were  generally 
hung  fettersjin  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  Prom 
this  circumstance  all  slaves  that  obtained  their 
liberty  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him. 
Bnring  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
chains  were  taken  from  the  statues,  to  intimate 
the  fl-eedom  and  the  independence  which  man- 
kind enjoyed  during  the  golden  a^.  One  of 
his  temples  at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the 
public  treasury,  and  i^  was  there  *lso  that  the 
names  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  enrolled. 
Hesiod.  T^og.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  1.— Fir/.  JBn. 
8,  V.  819.— Pai«.  8,  c.  S.-^TUndl.  el.  3,  v.  36. 
— flbmer.  JL—Ovid.  F\ist,  4,  v.  197.— iMW.  1, 
V.  123. 

SATfRi,  demi-gods  of  the  country,  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  They  are  represented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,shon 
horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  lasciviousness.  The 
first  fruits  of  every  thing  were  generally  offered 
to  them.  The  Romans  promiscuously  called 
them  Fauni  Panes^  and  Sylvani.  It  is  said 
that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as  that 
general  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  monster 
had  been  surprised  while  asleep  in  a  cave ;  but 
his  voice  was  inarticulate  when  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla 
was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
instantly  removed.  The  monster  answered  in 
every  degree  the  description  which  (he  poets 
and  painters  have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  Pans. 
1,  c.  23.— PZi4<.  in  SyU.—  ViTg.  Ed.  5,  t.  13.— 
Ovid.  Heroid.  4,  v.  171. 

Saurcs,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.    Pans.  6,  c.  21. 

ScAMANDER,  a  SOU  of  Corybas  and  Demodice, 
Who  brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia, 
and  settled  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he 
introduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He,  some  time  after, 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after  bore 
his  name.  His  son-in-law  Teucer  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Thymo  and  Callirhoe.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  U.-'Diod.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SciAsras,  a  snmame  of  Apollo  at  Lacedae- 
mon,  from  the  -village  Scias,  where  he  was 
particularly  worshipped.  Lycopk.50^  Tzetzes. 
loco. 

Semis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  lied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  uiiloosened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  .an  instant  from 
their  body.     Ovid.  Met.  7.  r.  440. 

SaaoN,  a  celebrated^  thief  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock  into 
the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon 
him  and  to  wash  his  &tt  Theseus  attacked 
him,  and  treated  him  as  he  treated  travellers. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  as  well  as  the  sea 
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I  to  ncflive  the  bones  of  fldroni  whkk 
mnajoed  for  Booie  time  suipeiided  in  the  air. 
till  tbejT  were  changed  into  large  rocks  caUed 
Scirmua  Saan^  situate  between  Megara  and 
Coriuh.  There  was  a  road  near  them  which 
bore  the  name  of  Sciron,  naturally  small  and 
narrow,  butaAerwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Some  sopfiose  that  Ino  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  tnm  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciroo 
bad  married  the  daughter  of  Cychreas  a  kingof 
Saiamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Telamon, 
the  son  of  iEacos.  Ovid.  7,  Mel.  v.  444.  He- 
rnd,  2,  V.  69.— S^o*.  9.— JMWa,  2,  c.  n^Plin. 

2,  c.  Al.-^Diod.  i.'^Bygin.  fab.  ^.-^PropeH. 

3,  d.  14,  ▼.  VsL—Paus.  i,  c.  44.— Swio;.  iV.  D. 
6,  c  17. 

8CTLLA,  I,  a  dau^ter  of  Nisns,  king  of  Me- 

Sra,  who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as 
at  monarch  besieged  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed 
him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
hands  if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  ss  the  prosperity  of  Megara  de- 
pended on  a  golden  hair  which  was  on  the  head 
of  Nisus,  Scylla  cat  it  off  as  her  father  was 
ttHeep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Megarians  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  enemy 
easily  became  masters  of  the  place.  Scylla  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  and  Minos 
treaied  her  with  such  contempt  and  ridicule, 
that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower  into  the 
sea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was 
changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and  her  father 
into  a  hawk.  Ovid.  Trisi.  3,  T.  393.— Poicj. 
%,  c.  34.— Priipert.  3,  el.  19,  v.  21.— £^^»,  fab. 

198.— rir^.  G.  1,  V.  405,  Ac. II.  A  dangh- 

ter  of  Typhoo,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys, 
who  was  greatly  loved  by  Olaucus,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned  the  addresses 
of  Glaacus,  and  the  gcxl,  to  render  her  more 
propitious,  applied  to  Circe,  whose  knowledge 
of  herbs  and  incantations  was  universally  ad- 
mired. Circe  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  required  assistance,  she  attempted  lo 
make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  pun- 
ish her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  tne  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every 
part  of  her  body  below  the  waist,  changed  into 
mghtful  monsters,  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barkinjo.  The  rest  of  her  body  assumed 
an  equally  hideous'  form.  She  found  herself 
supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she  had  six  dif- 
ferent heads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 
This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  her, 
that  she  threw  herfself  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  separates  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  con- 
tinued to  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  uni- 
rersally  deemed  by  the  ancients  very  dangerous 
to  sailors.  During  a  tempest  the  waves  are 
described  by  modern  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfuUjr  'when  driven  into  the  rough  and  un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock.  Horner.  Od.  12,  v. 
Bb.—Ovid.  Mst.  14,  V.  66,  ^.-^Paus.  2,  c.  34. 

— Bygin.  fab.  199. Some  authors,  as  Pro- 

peH.  4,  el.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  Ed:  4,  v.  74,  with 
Ovid.  Fad.  4,  v.  500,  hare  confounded  the 
daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter   of 
Kisua.     Ftr^.  ifik  3,  V.  424,  Ac 
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daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  thai 
of  a  man,  aod  the  rest  that  of  a  serpem.  He 
became  king .  of  a  connlry  which  he  eaUed 
Scyihia.    Diod.  2. 

Segbtia,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  iDTcrired  by  the 
hnabandmeii  that  the  harvest  might  be  ple&ci- 
fnl.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  S.^-Macn^,  1,  c  16. 
— PtfVf.  18,c.2. 

Selimnds,  a  shepherd  of  Achata,  wbo^  ^ 
some  lime^  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  nymp^ 
Argyra  without  interruptioD.  Argm  was  a: 
last  disgnsted  with  her  lover,  asd  the  shcp> 
herd  died  through  melancholy,  and  was  chaof- 
ed  into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Ar^n 
was  also  changed  into  a  fountain,  and  mingW 
her  waters  with  those  of  the  SelimDOs.  Pmu. 
7,  c.  23. 

SiinsLE,  a  daughter  of  Cadmits  by  Hermtoee, 
the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She  tbs 
tenderly  beloved  bjr  Jopiter,  and  after  dnik 
was  honoured  with  imnoortality  nnder  the  aaar 
of  Thyone.  Some,  however,  snppose  ihai  sht 
remained  in  the  infernal  rejepions  till  Baochas, 
her  son,  was  permitted  to  bring  her  back.  Vtd. 
Baeckui.  There  were  in  the  temple  of  Duai, 
at  Trcezene,  two  altars  raised  to  the  iniereal 
gods,  one  of  which  was  over  an  apermre  thrcogk 
which,  as  Pausanias  reports,  Bacchus  reroraed 
from  hell  with  his  mother.  Semele  was  partjc9> 
larly  worshipped  at  Brasias.  in  Laconia,  where, 
according  to  a  certain  traaiiion,  she  had  bea 
driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son, after  Cadam 
had  exposed  her  on  the  sea  on  acconnt  of  ber 
incontinent  amour  wji^h  Jupiter.  The  aiothfr 
of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  divine  boa- 
ours,  had  no  temples ;  she  had  a  statue  ic  i 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  Bosotia.  Ami 
3,  c  24, 1.  9,  c.  5.— JSfeswrf.  ITkeog.-^BBmer.  JL 
14,  V.  323.— OrpAevj.  Hvmn.—Bw^.  in  Batek 
^ApoUod.  3,  c.  4.— Ovt</.  ^ki.  3,  v.  S&4.  /k^ 
3,  V.  715.— Dioii.  3  and  4 

SsMOmss,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  not  in  i^ 
number  of  the  great  gods.  Among  these  were 
Pauntis,  the  Satyrs,  Priapns,  Vertnmnas,  Jt- 
nus,  Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  snch  illostnoas  he- 
roes as  had  received  divine  hononra  after  deaik 
The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  ana  ht- 
i»t7i«<,because  they  were  Inferior  to  thesopieoK 
gods,  and  superior  to  men.  Ovid.  JPasL  €l,v  Sll 

SEMOfiANCius,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  RonuDi, 
among  the  Jndigetes^  or  such  as  were  bom  tad 
educated  in  their  countrv. 

Serahs,  one  of  the  JBg^ian  deities,  snp- 
pa<;ed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a  ^;af^ 
nificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  very  rick 
at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopos.  Tbe 
worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  lUnne  by 
the  emperor  An  ton  inns  Pins,  A.  D.  146.  aail 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  May,  bK 
with  so  much  licentiousness  that  the  snase 
were  soon  after  obliged  to  abolish  iL  Herodo- 
tus, who  speaks  in  a  very  circumstantial  maa- 
ner  of  the  deities,  and  of  tbe  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  Sers- 
pis.  Apollodorus  .says  it  is  the  same  as  ibe 
bull  Apis.  Pavs.  1,  c,  18,  1.  2,  c,  34.— T^al 
mst.  4,  c.  fQ.^Strab,  Yt.—MariiaL  9,  ep.  301 
Though  Serapis  was  a  deity  long  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  his  worship  was  not  formally  in- 
troduced into  l^gypt  until  Ptolemy  Soter  caased 
his  statue  to  be  transported  ffcm  Pootw^  uA 
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placed  in  a  magnificeiit  temple  erected  by  blm 
to  receive  it  in  Alexandria.  In  his  minute  ac^ 
count  of  itie  Egyptian  religion,  dtc,  Herodotus 
makes  no  menuon  of  Serapis,  nor  is  he  found 
in  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  unmixed 
Egyptian  origin.  He  belongs,  therefore,  we 
may  preeome,  to  tha  Alexandrian  era,  and 
unites  the  Greek  with  theEjB^ptian  mythology. 
SiBTLLJE,  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of 
csne,  others  of  two,Pllny  of  three,£liao  of  four, 
tmd  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  univer^ 
sally  adopted  by  the  learned.   These  ten  Sib3rls 

fenerally  resided  in  the  following  places,Persia, 
abya,  Delphi,  Cnms  in  Italy,  Erythreea,  Sa- 
mos,  Cnmee  in  iBolia,  Marpessa  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Attcyra  in  Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  Is  that  of  Cumae 
in  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthsea,  Demophife,  lierophile. 
Daphne,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It 
is  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion, 
he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as 
she  had  grains  of  saod  in  her  hand,  but  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
health,  vigour,  and  bloom  of  which  she  was 
then  in  possession.  The  god  granted  her  her 
request,  but  she  refused  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
her  lover,  though  he  offered  her  perpetual  youth 
and  beauty.  Some  time  after  she  became  old 
and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy, 
paleness  and  haggard  Ipoks  succeeded  to  bloom 
and  cheerfulness.  She  had  already  lived  about 
seven  hundred  years  when  JEneas  came  to 
Italy ;  and,  as  some  have  imagined,  she  had 
three  centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years 
were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  bad  in  her  hand.  She  gave  ^neas  instruc- 
tions how  to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance 
of  hell  It  was  usual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particular 
care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up  these 
leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
as  their  meaning  then  became  incomprehensi- 
ble. According  to  the  most  authentic  nistorians 
oi  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine 
volume*:,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a  very 
high  price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and 
she  immediately  disappeared,  and  soon  after 
returned,  when  she  had  burned  three  of  the 
volumes.  She  asked  the  same  price  for  the  re- 
maining six  books ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused 
to  buy  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still 
persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraordinai^ 
behaviour  astonished  Tarquin ;  he  bought  the 
books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  vanished,  and 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  These 
books  were  preserved  with  great  care  by  the 
monarch,  ana  called  the  SivUine  verses.  A 
college  of  priests  was  appomted  to  have  the 
care  of  them ;  and  such  reverence  did  the  Ro- 
mans entertain  for  these  prophetic  books,  that 
they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  only  when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in 
danger.    When  the  capitol  was  burnt  in  the! 


troubles  of  SyUa,  the  SJSiylluie  verses,  whieh 
were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  republic 
'Seemed  to  have  snstamed,  commissioners  were 
immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  Qreece, 
to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be  found  of  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  3ibyls.  The  late  of 
these  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  collected 
after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol,  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  eight  l>ooks  of  Sibyl- 
line verses  extant,  but  they  are  universally 
reckoned  spurious.  They  speak  so  plainly  of 
our  Saviour,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  his  death, 
as  even  to  surpaas  far  the  sublime  prediction 
of  Isaiah  iji  aescripiion ;  and  therefore  from 
this  very  circumstance  it  Ls  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  the  second  century,  by  some 
of  the  followers  of  Christianity,  who  wished  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious 
artifice.  The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived 
from  vtov  JEolice  for  Aior  JMs,  and  0ov\ti  cvnr 
siUum.  Phd.  in  Phad,—jBlian.  V.  H.  12,  c. 
35.— Pflitf.  10,  c.  12,  &.c.—Diod.  A.—Ovid. 
MeL  14,  V.  109  and  140.— Ftr^.  J£n,  3,  v.  445, 
1.  6,  V.  d6.-^LMean.  1,  v.  664.— Pii«.  13,  c.  13. 
— Flor.  4,  c.  l.^SaUust.—Cic.  CatU.  ^,^Val. 
Max.  1,  c.  1, 1. 8,  c.  15,  dec. 

SicHJSus.     Fu2.  Part  II. 

SiLENUB,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bac- 
chus. He  was,  as  some  snppoee,  son  of  Pan, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Mercury  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours,and  had 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  fat  (md  jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an 
ass,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxi- 
cated. He  was  once  found  bv  some  peasants  in 
Phnrgia,  after  he  had  lost  his  way  and  could 
not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  King 
Midas,  who  received  him  with  great  attention. 
He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold 
whatever  he  touched.  Some  authors  assert  that 
Silenns  was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  assisted 
him  by  the  soundness  of  his  counsels.  From 
this  circumstance^  therefore,  he  is  often  iniro- 
.dueed  speaking  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
the  nature  of  things.  The  Faans  in  general, 
and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni.  Pans. 
3,  c.  25, 1.  9,  c.  24.— PAtZo5i.  23.— Ort^i.  Mst. 
i.—fftfgin.  fab.  191.— Diorf.  3,  Ac.— Cw.  7\tfc. 
1,  c.  4S:^JBlian,  V,  H.  3,  c.  lS.—  Virg.  Ed. 
6,  V.  13. 

SiLVANUs,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd.  He  is  generally  represented  as  halt 
a  man  and  half  a  goat  Acxwrdingto  Virgil,  he 
was  son  of  Picas,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars, 
or  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tuscula- 
naria.  The  worship  of  Sil vanus  was establ ish- 
ed  only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have 
imasrined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Efvander 
This  deitjr  was  sometimes  represented  holding 
a  cypress  in  his  hand,  on  account  of  his  regard 
for  a  beautiful  youth,  called  Cyparissus,  who 
was  changed  into  a  tree  of  the  same  name. 
Silvanus  presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and 
he  is  ofken  confoonded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
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Q,  U  T.  90,  L  %  V.  ia^^jiiUan.  AMim,  6^  c  49. 
Ovid.  MH.  W.'^Horai.  ep.  9.^Z>Mmy«.  £U. 
K»<t  PMt  11. 

Bttr<»»  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  up 
fan. 
Simon.     Vid.  Pan  II. 

SurOPit,  a  dancbicr  of  ih«  AaofNis  by  Me- 
Ihone.  She  was  beloved  by  Apuito,  who  car- 
ried her  away  lo  ibe  borders  of  the  Eniine  Sea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  sod 
called  Syrus.    Diod.  4.     VuL  Part  L 

SuLBMfif,  sea-nyinphit  who  charmed  so  noch 
wiLh  their  melodioas  voice,  that  all  forgot  iheir 
employments  lo  listen  with  more  atienuoo,  and 
at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were 
daughters  of  the  Achelous,  by  ihe  muse  Cal- 
liope, or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
called  Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucosia,  or, 
according  to  others,  Molpe,  Aglaophonos,  and 
Thelxiope  or  Thelxione,  and  they  usually  lived 
in  a  small  island  near  cape  PeJurus  in  Sicily. 
According  to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate  at 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  that  they  prayed  the  gods 
to  give  them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her  in 
the  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were 
informed  by  the  oracle,  that  as  soon  as  any  per- 
sons pas>ea  by  them  without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  charmed  by  their  songs,  they  should 
perish ;  and  their  melody  bad  prevailed  in  call- 
ui^  the  attention  of  all  passengers,  ijU  Ulysses, 
iuJbrmed  of  the  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe, 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his 
sh^,  and  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  bis  com- 
mands should  he  wish  to  slay  and  listen  to  the 
aoog.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens 
were SQ  disappointed  that  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea  and  perished.  Some  authors  say 
that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  singing,  and  that  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
made  themselves  crowns.  The  place  where 
the  Sirens  destroyed  themselves  wa9  afterwards 
called  Sirenis^  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil, 
however,  jEn.  6,  y.  864,  jHaces  the  Sireiwm 
Scoffuli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  island  of 
Caprea.  The  Sirens  are  often  represented 
holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute,  and  the 
third  singing.  Poms,  10,  c  ^.—Bomer.  Od.  12, 
V.  167.— Slraft.  ^—AniMAn,  29,  c.  'iL^Hugin. 
fab.  UL—AaoUod.  2,  c.  4.— Oz^i^.  Met.  '5,  v. 
566,  de  AH,  Am,  3,  v.  SIL— JEaZ.  12,  v.  33. 

Siaf  PHUs,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
nens,  son  of  £olus  and  Enaretta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Pandareus,  by  whom  be  bad  sev- 
eral children.  He  built  Epbyre,  called  after- 
wards Corinth.  It  is  reported  that  Si.sypbus, 
mistrusting  Autolycus,  who  stole  the  neighlwur- 
ing  flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the  feet, 
and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
dishone^  of  his  friend,  he  confounded  and 
astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his  nu- 
merous flocks  those  bulls,  which  by  the  mark 
he  knew  to  be  his  own.  Aft^r  his  death,  Sisy- 
phus was  condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  stmimit  than  it  fell  back  iato  the 
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Ishment  etemaL  The  causes  of  this  rigoroos 
aemence  are  variously  reported.  Some  &iui- 
bttte  it  to  bis  continual  depiedatiuDs  in  i^ 
neighbouring  country,  and  his  crueii;  in  layiLg 
heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  be  bad  p&- 
dered,  and  suflering  them  to  expire  in  Utecxsi 
agonizing  torments.  Others,  U>  iLe  insali  oliered 
to  Pluto,  in  chaining  death  fli  his  palace,  ud 
detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  request  ol  U 
king  oibell,  went  to  deliver  her  Um  cori^. 
ment.  Others  suppose  that  Jupiter  inflicied  vt^i 
punishment  because  he  told  Asopos  where  b 
daughter  i£gina  had  been  carried  away  by  bei 
ravisher.  The  more  tollowed  opioioo  boverer 
is,  that  Sisyphus,  on  his  deaih-bed,eiilr«aiedia 
wile  to  leave  his  body  unburied;  and  vbeoiit 
came  into  Pluto's  kingdom,  he  received  the  per- 
mission of  returning  upon  earth  to  puiu4i  ils 
teeming  negligence  oThis  wife,  boi,  iw»ere, 
on  promise  of  immediately  reiamiDg.  Bat^ 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  mfemal  resioiusi^ 
he  violated  his  engagements  j  and  when  be  ra 
at  last  brought  back  lo  hell  by  Mar^  PKs 
punish  bis  want  of  fidelity,  condemoed  bis  s 
roll  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  muiuuaifi.  Jk 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  feaUriboW:? 
some  lo  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the  blood  of  Sbjpia 
was  deemed  disgraceful  amoog  lie  aicieci 
H<»Mr.  Od.  11,  V.  692.— VtV^.  J:a.6,?.6it- 
Ovid.  MU.  4,  V.  459,  1.  13,  v.  32.  fuy^ 
175,  in  Md,  m.^PoM.  2, 9^-BfraL  %  od 
14,  V.  20.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Smilax.     Vid.  Crocus 

Smintbecs,  one  of  the  surnames  of  ApoDon 
Phrygia,  where  the  inhabitants  raised  hiQ « 
temple  because  be  had  destroyed  a  number  d 
rats  that  infested  the  country.  These  jB»eii 
called  ff/fci-aai,  in  the  language  of  Pb^ 
whence  the  surname.  There  is  anoibcr  m 
siroUar  to  this  related  by  the  Greek  scbo'uv  ;< 
BofMT.  n.  1,  V.  39.— SCrfl*.  IS^-Orut  Afel* 
V.  585. 

So^  {tt«  »»,>  was  an  object  of  mtrm 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  paiticiilarly  ^^' 
.shipped  by  the  Persians,  under  the  pane  a 
Mithras;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  « - 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moabiie?,  « 
Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  ^ns  of  tj^ 
Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians,  i^ 
Massagetas  sacrificed  horses  lo  the  san  od J^ 
count  of  their  swiftness.  Accordinf  to  so« 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  were "" 
different  persons.  Apollo,  ho weveyad^o^ 
bos  and  Sol,  are  oniversally  supposed  lo  Dew 
same  deity.  ,,     ^  „^,d 

SoMNua,  son  of  Erd)us  and  Nox. if«s ««« 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presJ^ed  over  J^r 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mytDO'*^^;- 
a  dark  cave  where  the  sun  never  pcnfos^ 
At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  poPP'^ 
somniferous  herbs.    The  god  hinaself  f^PJ 
sented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  featbeR  wtfj"^ 
curtain.s.   The  dreams  stand  by  bun.  JDf»'^^ 
pheus,  as  his  principal  minuter,  wbcb 
prevent  the  noise  from  awakfflf  toj^ 
Lacedaemonians  always  placed  the  unagc 
Somnus  near  that  of  death.    fls»jj^.j IS,. 
Bom.  n.  14.-Hr^.^6,v  853.-^-^jj, 

SoPHAX,  a  SOD  of  Hercules  wdTg^ 
widow  of  Antaus,  who  foun/^  «^«  ^ 
of  Tingis.iai  Manrelania,  nudttm^^ 
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I  IHodorns,  and  Jabft»  king  of  Mmre- 
taaift.    8tr^.  S. 

SoBOB,  a  daughter  of  (Eneas,  Jdng  of  Caly- 
doo,  by  Athea,  daaghter  of  Thestins.  She 
married  Andremon,  and  was  mother  of  Ozilus. 
ApMod.  1  and  9l 

SosFtTA,  a  samame  of  Juno  in  Latinm.  Her 
most  famoiis  temple  was  at  JJannTiom.  She 
had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was  cov- 
ered with  a  goatskin,  with  a  bnekle,  Ac  Ln>. 
3,  e,  8^  Ac— J7%stas.  de  F.  sig. 

SoTHis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  consteUar 
tion  called  Sirins,  which  received  divine  hon- 
oars  in  that  country. 

Sparta,  or  SPAan,  a  name  given  to  thoae 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
Gadmns  sowef  They  all  destroyed  one  an- 
other, except  ^ye^  who  sarvived,  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  boi|ding  Thebes. 

SPRnntm,  an  arm-beaier  of  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus.  He  was  baried  in  a  small  island 
near  the  isthmos  of  Corinth,  which  from  him 
was  called  Spkeria.    Paus.  5,  c.  10. 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog^  the  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  a  hnman  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
onion  of  Orthos  with  the  Chimsera,  or  of  Ty- 
phon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  had  been  sent 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus,  which 
she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and  it  laid 
Ibis  part  of  Boeotia  nnder  continual  alarms  by 
proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabi- 
tants if  unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  her- 
self as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  fonr  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening. 
Upon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his 
crown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  could  deliver  his  country  from  the 
monster  by  a  successful  explanation  of  the 
enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  explained  by 
CBdipus,  who  observed  that  man  walked  on  his 
hands  and  feet  when  young  or  in  the  momiog 
of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he  walked  erect^  and 
in  ^e  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  in- 
firmities upon  a  stick.  Vtd.  CEdiptu.  The 
Sphinx  no  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than 
she  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately expired .  Some  mythologists  wish  to  un- 
riddle the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx, 
bv  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cadmus,  or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of 
Thebes  by  her  continual  depredations,  because 
she  luid  oeen  refused  a  part  of  her  father's 
possessions.  The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  rbey 
observe,  her  cruelly,  the  body  of  the  dog  her 
1aseivioa«mess,  her  eniemas  the  snares  she  laid 
for  strangers  and  tjcavellers,  and  her  wings  the 
despatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  PUU, — 
Bisiod,  Theog,  V.  396.— Ar»«.  <hb.  68.— i(po^' 
Ud.  3,  c.  6.— Dwrf.  4.— Owrf.  ill  A  TBr-Strab. 
9,-^Sopkoel.  in  (Edip.  tjft, 

SxAToa,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by 
Romulus,  because  he  si&pped  (sh)  the  flight  of 
the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the'  Sabines. 
The  conqueror  erected  him  a  temple  nnder  that 
name.    Liv,  1,  e.  12. 
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Snuio,  a  youth  turned  into  an  etf  bfCerci^ 
because  he  derided  the  goddev,  whodrank  with 
avidi^  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  htr  vain  par- 
suit  of  her  daughter  Proeerpina.  Ovid.  MkL 
6.V.44& 

Stknowba,  or  SramoKBA.  Vid»  BtOmriffkm, 

QrEmosLf  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder  than 
that  of  fiO  men  together,  fimer  iZ.  6,  v.  *781 
13,v,US. 

StbAps,  L  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 

tlas.  She  married  QSnomans,  king  of  F'vm, 
by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia.  Ac^— IL  A 
daughter  of  Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens. 

SmaNBun,  L  a  king  of  Mycene,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe, 
the  daughter  of  Pelops,  bv  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  called  Eurystheus.  Sthe- 
nelns  made  war  against  Amphitryon,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  aSwl  seiced  his  kmguom.  He 
fought  with  success,  and  took  lus  enemy  pris- 
oner, whom  he  transmitted  to  Enrystheus.  Hth 

mer.  JZ.  19,  v.  dl.'-ApoUod.  9,  c  4. II.  A  son 

of  Capaneus.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and 
of  the  suiters  of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  shtit  up  in 
the  wooden  horse,  according  to  Virgil.    Pons. 

9,  c.  18.— Firg.  JBn.  9  and  10. HI.  A  son 

of  Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos.  Hercules 
made  him  king  of  Thrace.  ApoUcd.  9.  c.  5.— 
lY .  A  king  ofArgos,  who  succeeded  ms  father 

Crotopus.  P<M».9,  c.  16. ^V.  A  son  of  Aetor, 

who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons.  He  was  killed  bv  one 
of  these  females.— -VI.  A  son  of  Melas,  killed 
by  Tydeus.    ApoOod.  1,  c.  8. 

Stilbb,  or  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Penneus, 
by  Creusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centaumt 
and  Lapithns,  by  Apollo.    Diod.  4. 

STaBNUA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent  Aug.  de 
Civ.  D.  4,  c  11  and  16. 

STROpmus.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sttmphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  EIsp 
tns  and  Laodiee.  He  made  war  against  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  ApoiM.  S,  c  9. — 
Paus.  8,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sttuus,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  iBetes 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to 
obtain  his  assistance  against  the  Argonauts. 
FUiee.  3,  v.  497, 1.  8,  v.  368. 

Srrx,  I.  a  dau^^hter  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  Bis^ 
ufd.  T%eog.  363  and  ^»i.-^ApoUod.   1,  c.  9. 

II.  A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 

it  flows  n  ine  times.  According  to  some  writers, 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris,  in  Ar- 
cadia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  those  who  tasted  them. 
Among  others,  Alexander  the  Oreat  is  men- 
tioned as  a  victim  to  their  fhtal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  Theyeven  courm  m- 
ed  iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderfal 
properties  of  this  water  sugge^ed  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  hefow  its  fountain 
head.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration  that  they  always  swore  by 
them ;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any  of 
the  goda  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter  (Mi- 
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eed  Uieai  to  drinkths  walinof  theS^r^liieh 

railed  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a  senseless 
Aapidiiy;  for  the  nine  following  years  they 
were  depriTed  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar 
of  the  rodsj  and  afler  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  pimishme&t,  they  were  restored 
to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  lo  all  their 
original  privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  venera- 
tion was  shown  to  the  Styx,  became  it  received 
its  name  from  the  njrmph  Styx,  who  with  her 
three  daaghters  asasted  Japiter  in  his  war 
against  the  Titans.  Bniod,  a\tog.  v.  384, 
m— iKmicr.  CM.  la,  v.  bV^.^BendU.  6,  c. 
74.— Ffrg.  ^011.  6^  V.  323,  43»,  Ae^.-^ApOM. 
I,  e,  S.^Ovid.  Md.  3,  V.  »,  Ac^lMcan.  6,  v. 
378,  ^.-^Pmim.  8,  c.  17  and  18.— Curt.  10,  c.  10. 

SdavA,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called  Pi- 
tho  by  the  Qreeks.  She  had  a  form  of  worsh  ip 
established  to  her  honour  first  by  Theseus.  She 
had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at 
Mei^ra.  CU,  de  «l.  Ora$.  15.— Pmm.  1,  c  22 
and  43, 1.  9,  e.  3S. 

SuMBUNirs,  ■  svrname  of  Pluto,  «s  prince  of 
Che  dead,  mmmus  maniwn.  He  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Home,  erected  during  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  Romans  beheved  that  the 
thnnderbolis  of  Jupiter  were  in  hie  power 
during  the  sight  Cic  de  Div.-^Chfid,  Fast. 
6i  V.  131. 

Sylvia.     Vid.  Rhea. 

SvLvros.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Syrinx,  a  nymph  oC  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
rivvr  LaodoD.  Pan  became' enamoured  of  her, 
but  Svrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  cnanged  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  b^  the  Qreeks.  T^e  god  made  himself 
a  pipe  with  the  reed.^  into  whic^  his  favourite 
nymph  had  been  changed.  Qpid.  Mst.  I,  v. 
e^l.-^Mariial,  9,  ep.  63. 


Taobb,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  13  nations  of  the 
Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and  divination. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  a'  Tuscan  plough- 
man in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  human  shape  to  instruct  this  nation,  which 
became  sa  ceiebnited  for  their  knowledge  of 
omens  and  incantations.  Cic.  de  IHv.  3,  c.  23. 
^^OvU.  Md.  18,  V.  568.— JU«w».  1,  v.  673. 

Talaus,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
Adrastus  by  Lysimaehe.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.    AffoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Deedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other 
mechanical  instrumenrs.  His  uncle  be»came 
jealous  of  his  growing  fame,  and  murdered  him 

Srivately ;  or,  according  to  others,  he  threw  him 
own  from  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  bv  the  gods.  He  is 
also  called  Calus^  Aeolus,  Perdiz,  and  T\Uiris. 
ApoOod.  3,  c.  1.— Pai«.  I,  c.  21.— Otr/ii.  Met.S. 
TAFfTALiDEs,  L  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus,  .such  as  Niobe,  Her- 
mione,  Ac— — H.  Agamemnon  and  Menelau.^, 
tt^  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  T\tntdlida 
fra/es.    Ovid.  Heroid.  8,  t.  45  and  122. 

Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter, 

bv  a  nymph  called  Pluta    He  was  father  of 

Niobe,  Pelops,  dec.,  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atlan- 

tides,  called  by  aome  EuryanasBa.  Tantalus  is 
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with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  phhced  up  loibe 
chin  in  the  midst  of  apool  of  water,  whjch,  hov. 
ever,  flows  away  as  soon  as  he  attempts  lo  t»e 
•it  There  hang?  also  above  his  head,  a  boog^ 
richly  loaded  with  delicious  frails;  wkkh,» 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  iJij 
from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  A&- 
cordin^  to  some  mythologists,  bis  piui^hoKa 
is  to  8it  under  a  huge  stone,  hnog  at  some  da- 
tance  over  his  head,  and  as  it  seems  everj  do- 
ment  ready  to  fiidl,  he  is  kept  under  coniisoil 
alarms  and  never-ceasing  fears.  Tlie  ana 
of  this  eternal  punishment  are  Tarioaslj  a- 
plained.  Some  declare  that  is  was  iaflietedDp]! 
Lira  because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  whkfa  Ji- 
piter  had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  ifo- 
ple  in  Crete.  Olherasay  t  hat  he  stole  tvij  ibe 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  tbegodi 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies  d 
heaven,  and  that  be  gave  it  to  mortals  oo  euti 
Others  support  that  this  proceeds  from  his  cnet- 
ty  and  impiety  m  killing  his  80oFelov,uiia 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  gov,  vbov 
divinirf  and  power  be  wvbed  totTy,wbenii)(T 
had  stopped  at  his  house  as  they  pas^  ^ 
Phrygia.  There  were  also  others  who  in^ 
it  to  his  carrying  away  Ganymedes.  Pwiv 
Olymp.  l.-^ffffmer.  Od.  U,  v.581.-Ci«.  7^ 

1,  c.  5, 1.  4,  c.  l6.-^£arip.  in  ^Mg.-'Pr^rBi 

2,  el.  1,  y.J66.^HoraL  1,  SaL  1,  r.  6& 
Taranis,  a  jiame  of  Jupiter  amoB^  (k 

Ghinls,  lowborn  human  sacrificeswere oSeni 
Lucan.  1,  v.  446, 

Taraxippub,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Ehs.  Hs 
statue  was  placed  near  the  race?gT0Dnd,iDdl8 
protection  was  implored  that  no  harm  mi;lf 
nappen  to  the  horses  during  the  games.  Pai. 
6,  c.  20,  Ac—Diffny^,  ihl.  % 

Tartarus,  (pi.  a,  &nai^^  oue  of  the  irjiflB 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancieLts,'^? 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  maokiad  Tprr 
punished.  It  was  surrounded  wiih  t  twin 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  coatinnally  kid^ 
from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,  vhidi 
represented  three  times  more  gloomv  than  !^ 
obscurest  night.  According  to  Hesiod,  it »» « 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  disiaiice  froBijke 
earth,  than  the  earth  is  from  the  bearens.  Vir- 
gil says  that  it  was  surrounded  by  three  impea- 
etrable  walla,  and  Inr  the  impetuous  aad  ban)' 
ing  streams  of  the  nver  PW^tboo.  Tbe  ^ 
trance  is  by  a  large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  p» 
are  supported  by  columns  of  tdamMt,  vliri 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open.  It  was  IJ!« 
place  where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the  Danaite,T8fl- 
talus,  Sisyphus,  Ac.  were  punished,  acc(»rja? 
to  Ovid.  Bedod,  Theof.  v.  790.-50. 13,  ^ 
591.— nrg.  jEn.  S.^Bmer.  Oi.  H-Or* 
Met.  4,  fab.  13. 

Taurica.  a  surname  of  Diana,  becajc  sm 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taand 
Chersonesns. 

Taurus,  an  officer  of  Minos,  king  rf  ww- 
Vid.  MUufiofbTus.  He  was  vM<rn%i2 
Theseas  in  the  g^raes  which  Minos  eiwa" 
ip  Crete.    PM.  in  Hies.  - . 

TECTAMUa,  son  of  Dorus,  grandson  of  ^ 
len,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  went  to  Crrte  v» 
theiEtollans  and  Pelasgians,  and  reigned  tw« 
He  had  a  son  called.  Aaterins,  by  U>e  m^ 
of  Cretheus. 
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TcuaiURA,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Tea- 
meaaa  in  Bceotia,  where  ^e  had  a  temple. 
i?a«tf.  9,  c.  19.--^AIsa  a  saraame  of  Juno  in 
Rhodes  where  che  had  a  statue  at  ialysos,  rais- 
ed by  the  Telchittiansi  who  settled  there. 

Also  aa  ancient  name,  of  Crete,  as  the  place 
from  whence  the  Telchines  of  Rhodes  were  de- 
scended.   Stat.  6,  Siflo.  6,  y.  47. 

TcLCHiNius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  among  the 
Rhodians.    Diod.  5. 

Telckis,  a  son  of  Europs,  the  son  of  JBgia- 
ieus.  He  was  one  of  the  nrst  kings  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

TsLlsodNus,  a  king  of  Egsnpt)  who  married  lo 
after  she  had  been  restoredio  her  original  fbrm 
by  Jupiter.  AfMod.  VU.  PartlL 
Tblemaomim.  Vid,  Part  U. 
TfiLBMus,  a  Cyclops,  who  was  acquainted 
with  fhuaritijr.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  enis  whieh  hesemetime  after  suffered  from 
Ulysses.     OvU.  MsL  13,  v.  771. 

Tblepbassa,  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  Phoe- 
nix, andClix,  b^  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace, 
as  she  was  seekmg  her  daughter  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away.  ApoUod.  3,  c  1 
and  4. 

TELBpmxa,  a  king  of  Mytfh,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Attge,  the  daagkter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex> 
Bosed  as  soon  as  bora  on  mount  Parthenins,  but 
nis  lito  was  preserred  by  a  goal,  and  by  some 
shepherds.  According  to  ApoHodorus,  he  was 
exposed,  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
of  Mixierva,  at  Tcgea,  or,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion naentioned  by  Paosanias,  he  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
cruelly  of  Aleas,  and  carried  by  the  winds  to 
the  month  of  the  Caycus,  where  he  was  found  by 
Tenth  ras,  king  of  the  country,  who  married,  or 
rather  adopted  as  his  daughter,  Ange,  and  edu- 
cated her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose,  that 
Auge  ied  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  c^  her 
father  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to  Nau- 
plius  to  be  severclv  punished  for  her  inconti- 
nence ;  and  that  Nauplius.  unwilling  to  injure 
her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  bng  of  Bithynia,  by 
whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephns,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of 
his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if 
he  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to  go  loMysia. 
Obedient  to  this  injunction,  lie  came  to  Mysia, 
where  Teuthras  offered  him  liis  crown  and  his 
adopted  daughter  An  we  in  marriage,  if  be  would 
deliver  his  country  from  the  hastilities  of  Was, 
the  son  of  Apharons.  Telephus  readily  com- 
plied, and  at  the  head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon 
routed  the  enemy  and  received  the  promised  re- 
ward. As  he  was  goin^  to  tmiie  himself  to 
Auge,  the  sadden  appearance  of  an  enormous 
serpent  separated  the  two  lovers;  Auge  implor- 
ed the  assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  in- 
formed bv  the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own 
son.  When  this  wasknown,  the  nuptials  were 
not  celebrated,  and  Telephus,  some  lime  after, 
mariied  one  of  the  daughters  of  King  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch,  Te- 
lephus prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  fhe 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valonr  he  attacked 
them  when  they  bad  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  greatandTelephus  was  victorious, 
wliea  Baedina,  who  protected  the  Greeks,  svd- 


desly  raised  a  vine  from  the  earth,  wlfidi  en- 
tangled the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  immediately  rushed 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he 
was  carried  ftway  iVom  the  battle.  The  wound 
was  mortid,  and  Telephus  was  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  he  alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could 
totally  care  it.  Upon  this,  applications  were 
made  to  AefaiHes,  but  in  vain ;  the  hero  observ- 
ed that  he  was  no  phvsician,  till  Ulysses,  who 
knew  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
&<ssistimce  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
who  wished  to  make  Telephos  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  by  appljring  it  to  the  sore, 
gave  ii  immediate  relief.  It  is  said  that  Tele- 
phus showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the  Ghreeks 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fougiit  with  them  against  his  father-in-law. 
efygin.  fab.  101.— Paw.  8,  c.  48.^ApoUod.  % 
c.  7,  dtc— ^ita«.  F.  H.  12,  c.  i^.-^Diod.  4. 
--Ovid.  JFkisi.  1,  eL  1,  ^c.^PkiUstr.  ktr.^ 
Plin. 

TblbthGsi.     Vid.  fyhU. 

Tklbute,  a  surname  of  Venns  among  the 
ptians.  Pint,  de  Is.  ^  Os. 
ELLUs,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She 
was  mother  by  Coelus  of  Oceanus,  Hyperion, 
Ceus,  Rhea,  Janetus,  Themis,  Saturn,  Ph<ebe, 
Tethys,  Ac.  Tellos  is  the  same  as  the  divinity 
who  is  honoured  under  the  several  names  of 
Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithea,  Bona  Dea. 
Proserpine,  Ac.  She  was  generally  represented 
in  the  character  of  Telius,  as  a  woman  with 
manr  breasts,  distended  with  milk,  to  express 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand  and  a  key  in  the  other,  while  at  her  feet 
wEis  l3ring  a  tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth  can  be 
made  fruitful  by  means  of  cultivation. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  130.— Vfrr.  yK».7,  v.  ISn.—Ji^Uod. 
l,c.  1.     Fid.  Part  11. 

Tblfh&sa,  a  n]rmph  of  Arcadia,  danghter  of 
the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  and 
fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Telphusa  were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias  died 
3  drinking  them.  Diod.  4. — Sbrah.  9. — Lyc^- 
ran.  1040.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tembnites,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he 
received  at  Teraenos,  a  small  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  worshipped.    Cic.  in  Verr, 

Tenes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Teredb,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonis.  He  married  Pronie,  the  danghter  of 
Pandion,kin^  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  a  war  against  Megara.     Vid.  PkilomOa. 

Termerts^  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  heads  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.    Plul.  in  Thes. 

TERMiNlLn,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  because 
he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of 
individuals,  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus was  introduced.    Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

Trrminus,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
pnnish  an  nnlawfbl  u.surpation  of  land.    Hli 
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bvNv. 
WUL  wte  pemwded  his  sabjeois  that  the  uautt 
of  iMir  Miidi  aad  catilw  were  vndcr  the  iiiiiii»> 
dteteuMpeetioaof  heavoL  His  temple  wm  on 
the  Tarpetan  roek,  sad  he  wssnfireseiited  with 
a  hnsiaa  head  witheut  tet  or  arms  to  inliiiiats 
that  he  never  moTcd,  whereTer  he  was  jteoed. 
The  people  of  the  coontrf  assembled  once  a 
vear  with  their  famUies,  and  downed  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  dillerent  possessions,  and  ofiered  victims 
10  the  sod  who  presided  over  their  boondaries. 
It  is  mid  that  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished 
to  boild  a  tempte  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Ju- 
piter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
thoagh  the  other  gods  resided  their  seals  with 
eheerfnlnem;  whence  Ovid  has  said:— 

RestUUf  et  fmagno  cwm  Jove  temjiia  ienet. 

Diow^t,  aU,  S/^OpO.  FhtL  d,  v.  Hh-^Phit 
t»  Nvm.'-iAV.  5.—  Virg,  JSa.  9. 

TiBMicBoaa,  one  of  the  Moses,  danghter  of 
Japiter  and  Mnemosjme.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  iaven- 
tress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with  which 
she  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  represented 
like  a  yoong  virgin  crowned  with  hmrel,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument 
Juv.  7,  V.  35.— ilp0<M.  h—Euihi,  in  U.  10. 

TsBSA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my- 
thology, wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Oc^ 
nas,  the  Titans,  Cvdops,  Qiants,  Thea,  Rhea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemome.  By 
Uie  Air  she  had  Qrief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Tengeance,  Ac.  Accord ing  to  Hyginns,  she  is 
the  same  as  Tellus.    Vid.  DOku, 

Taaaoa,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  which  the 
ancients  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bellona. 

Tethts,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities,  was 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpheus, 
the  Maeander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenus,  Sca- 
mander,  &c.,  and  about  3000  daughters)  called 
Oceankles.  Tethys is confoundea bysoine my- 
thologists  with  her  mnd-dsoghler  Tbetis,  the 
wife  of  Peleus  and  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
The  word  TMys  is  poetically  used  to  express 
the  sea.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  1,  dec.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
Zl.^Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  509, 1. 9,  v.  4BB.'-FM,  3, 
V.  191,— HciM^.  7%eagn,  v.  Z36,^Bmer,  IL 
I4/y.308. 

TEUcsa.     Hii  Part  IL 

Tbotas,  or  Teotatbs,  a  name  of  Mercnry 
among  the  Qauls.  The  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deity.  Lmea^L  I,  v.  445.— Cojar . 
BeU.  G, 

Tboitdus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders 
ofthcCaycus.  Vid.  T>lepkm,  The  50  daugh- 
ters of  Tenth ras,  who  became  mothers  by  Her- 
cules, are  called  7>tUkrantia  iurba.  Apothd. 
a,  c.  7,  dec.— Paiti.  3,  c  25.— Opui.  THa.  3,  v. 
19.  Beroid.  9,  v.  6l.—Efygin,  fab.  100. 

Thalassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  th s  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  llialsssius  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
aU  were  eager  to  preserveso  beautiAil  a  prize  for 
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happiness,  that  il  was  civer  after  rnasl  it  Bne 
tomako  use  of  the  word  TThrfsiiiei  ttaspbiis, 
aad  to  wish  those  that  wars  mareisd  the  fdid- 
tyof.Thataasias.  He  isaopposedbf  kmkio 
be  the  saaae  as  JH|faM»,  as  he  was  naoea  deicr. 
Pfai.  M  Am.— Aferiiai.  3,  epi  99l— LtP.  1,  ei 

THALmnuA,  or  TBAi^amis,  a  fDen  of  tk 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  woooi, 
came  36  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexioder  in  iiis 
Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  chiUrea  b^aau 
whose  ftme  aras  so  great  and  coange  80  socoa- 
moD.    Otkrt,S,c.b.S»rmb.ll.'-Jiutin.%,ti 

Tbalu,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  onr 
festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  coaue  poetrr. 
She  is  r^rcsented  leaning  on  a  eoluaui,  boidijif 
a  nmsk  m  her  right  hand,hywhidi  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from  her  aisters,  as  also  bjr  a  shep- 
herd's crook.  Her  dres  appears  sboiier,  oxi 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  of  the  other  Moses, 
i&ra*.  4,  Od,  6,  v.  96.— Aiwt  9,  ep.  7i.-m 
in  Sywip.  Ac— Ftr^.  Be,  6,  v.  9.  Vid.  CkenkL 

TRAMf  BAS,  or  Thamtbis,  a  ceiebnted  ai^ 
cimi  of  Thraee.  His  father^  asme  was  Ph- 
laaunon,  and  his  mother^  Agriojpe.  He  bean 
enamoured  of  the  MoaeiL  and  chalkaged  thai 
to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  cballeDge  wassccefK^ 
and  it  was  mntua%  agreed  that  the  eciuiBne^ 
should  be  totally  at  the  disposal  of  his  Tktorioa 
adversary.  E(e  was  conquered,  sad  the  Mae 
deprived  him  of  his  eyesight,  and  of  his  aelo- 
dious  voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  His  poeiieai 
conftpositions  are  loot  Some  accused  hiaof 
havmg  fi»t  introduced  into  the  world  the  «• 
natural  vice  of  which  Socrates  is  acciwl 
fiMier.  n.  3,  V.  594,  L  5,  v.  mr-AfdUU 
X—Ovid,  Amor.  3,  el.  7,  v.  63,  ilfl  As.  3,399. 
— Pmm.  4,  c.  33. 

TaiaoFs,  the  father  of  CBager,  to  vboc 
Bacchus  eave  the  kingdom  of  Thraee,  afiertk 
death  of  Lycurgus.    /Mod.  4 

Tbasds,  a  sob  of  Neptune,  who  west  vw 
Cadmus  to  seek  Earmu  Heboikthetoiia 
Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  hiDhnnkf 
of  Cadmus.    ApoUod.  3,  c  L 

THAUB(UNTiA8,and  THAniuiiTi8,aBaiDegiTei 
to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because  slie*s 
the  daughter  of  Thaumss,  the  soa  of  OceiBa 
and  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Occa  idea  fl»» 
Tkjeog.-^nrgJ Mn.  9,  v.6.-OwA3*<'M- 
479  1. 14  V.  o45« 

Thaumas,  a  son  of  Nepmne  and  Tena,*^ 
married  Electra,  one  of  the  Oceaaides,  bf  vwa 
he  had  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  Ac  if^^>^ 

Tbba,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  sod  Tem  we 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  bj  jhoin  » 
had  the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora.  Ac  She  is  iw 
called  Thia,  Titasa,  Rhea,  Tethya,4c 

TezANa    VU.  Part  IL  .  -^ 

Tbemb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cosloa  and  Totj, 
who  married  Jupiter  aaainst  her  oara  »ci^ 
tion.  She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irew.  w- 
nomia,  the  Parca  and  Houe;  widwssttefl» 
to  whom  the  mhabitants  of  llw  ««™ '^JX 
pies.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in  AtucanMK 
age  of  Deucalion,  who  coosulted  it  witt  ^ 
solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to  repwj 
loss  of  mankind.  She  wssgeserally*^ 
by  the  Sessons.  Among  the  modems  she  tf  rj 
resented  as  holding  a  sword  in  one  MW  »* 
a  pair  of  scales  in  Uie  other.  Owf^Jft, 
331— .n.A  daughter  of  Dijs,  who  ffl-n*' 
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Tnunsco,  daughter  of  HypBena,  was  tint 
Ukifd  wife  of  AibasMs,  king  of  Thebes,  bj 
wIkwi  abe  had  fiMur  aoaa,  called  PUNttf,  lieacoD, 
Scbcenens,  and  Eiythroes.  SheendeaTonred  to 
kill  the  ciuldren  of  Ino,  her  husband's  second 
wife,  but  she  kiUed  her  own  tqr  means  of  lao, 
who  lived  ia  her  house  in  the  £sgnise  of  a  ser- 
vantHouid,  and  to  whom  she  tntnisled  her 
bloody  i&tentkms,  upon  which  she  destroyed 
beiselr.    Pmti9.9,e,ii.^ApMod.l,c,9, 

Thsocltmbnus,  a  soothsayer  of  ArgoUs,  de- 
aeeaded  from  Melampus.  fUs  father's  name 
was  Thestor.  He  foiclold  the  speedy  return  of 
Uhreaes  to  Penelope  and  Telemachos.  Bamer. 
CkL  1&,  T.SS&»  dec.— i^^.  £Bb.  12a 

Thbodamas,  or  TmooAMAS,  a  king  of  My- 
aia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  his  son 
Hyilos  with  hospitality.  Omd,  in  A.  v.  438.-^ 
Apaiod,  2,  c.  r^E^gin.  fab.  871. 

Thbonob,  I.  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 
Oalchas.  She  was  carried  away  by  sea  pirates, 
•Ad  sold  to  Icarus,  king  of  Caria,  &c.  H^gin. 
fab.  IdO.— — IL  A  daughter  of  Proteus*  and  a 
Nereid,  who  became  enamoured  of  Canobus, 
chepilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  dw. 

THBoraiNB,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptiane  changed  into  a  sheea  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suiters,  ana  conveyed  to  the 
island  Crumissa.  Of  her  was  bom  the  ram 
with  Che  golden  &ece,  which  carried' Phr3rxns 
to  Colchis.  Ovfdw  idU.  6,  V.  177.— jH^gia.  £id>. 
188. 

Thsouus,  a  surname  of  ApoUo  at  TitBBene, 
where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple.  It  signi* 
fies  clear-sighted. 

Tkobitas,  a  surname  of  Mars  in  Lneonis. 

TvBasANDBB.     Vid,  Part  II. 

TB^aaiTBs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

THawnis.  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  i&ge- 
OS,  by  iBthra  the  daughter  of  Piitheus,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. He  was  educated  at  TrcBzene,  in  the 
house  of  Pitthens,  and  ts  he  was  not  publiclv  ac- 
knowledxed  to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Atnens, 
he  passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he« 
oarae  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  hy  his 
mother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given 
him  by  which  he  might  make  himself  known 
to  ^gens  in  a  private  manner.  Vid,  Mge%is. 
The  road  from  Troezene  to  Athens  was  infest-^ 
ed  with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered 
impassable ;  but  these  obstacles  were  easily  re- 
moved bv  the  courageous  son  of  ^geus.  He 
destroyed  CSorynetes,  Synnis,  Sciron.  Cercyon, 
Proerustes,andthevelebratedPh8ea.  At  Athen>^ 
however,  his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea 
lived  there  with  ^gens,  and  as  she  knew  that 
her  influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  The- 
seus were  received  by  his  father's  house,  she  at* 
tempted  to  destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was 
made  Dublic.  JEgeus  was  himself  to  give  the 
cup  or  poisco  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a 
feast,  but  the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of 
Theseos,  reminded  him  of  Iris  amours  with 
jfithra.  He  knew  him  10  be  his  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  were  fl^d  to  find  that  this  il- 
lustrious  stranger,  who  hadeleaied  Attica  from 
nUhtrs  and  pimtts,  was  the  aoB  of  their  mon* 
anh.    The  PaUtfittdes  wen  all  put  ID  death 


by  the  young  prioca.  Thabollorj 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  Theseus.  After 
this,  Theseus  went  to  Crete  among  the  seven 
chosen  youths  whom  the  Atheniansyearl]^  sent 
10  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  10 
driver  his  coimtry  from  so  dreadful  a  trtt)Utt 
engaged  him  to  undertake  his  expedition.  He 
was  successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  tjie  daugh- 
ter of  MiaoM,  who  was  enamoured  oif  him  *,  and 
ailer  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clew  of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid, 
MindkniinUf)  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the  six 
boys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had 
equally  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of 
Naxos,  where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings 
which  his  return  might  have  occasioned  at 
Athens  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  JEge- 
us, who  threw  himseu  into  the  sea  when  he  saw 
his  son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which 
wasthesignalof  ill  success.  Vid,JEgtus.  His 
accession  to  his  father's  throne  was  universally 
applauded,  B.  C.  1S36.  The  Athenians  were 
governed  with  mildness,  andTheseusmade  new 
regulations  and  enacted  new  laws.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased 
bv  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  wor- 
ship was  anended  with  ^norethan  usual  solem- 
nity, a  court  was  instituted  which  had  the  care 
of  all  cml  affiiirs,  and  Theseus  made  the  sov- 
emment  democratical,  whtle  he  reserved  for 
himself  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  The 
ftime  which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted ;  but  Pirithouti^ 
king  of  the  Lapiths,  alone  wished  to  gain  his 
friendship  by  meeting  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  invaded  the  territories  of  Attica ;  andfwhea 
Theseus  had  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  otheTjIti^ 
ed  between  their  two  armies,  to  embrace  one 
another  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  from  that  thne  begmi  the  most  sin- 
cere and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become 
proverbial.  Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptiala 
of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  courup 
geons  of  the  Lapiihae  in  the  defence  of  Hippo- 
damia,  and  her  female  attendants,  againft  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs,  when  Piri- 
tbons  had  lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wire  Phiedra  was  also  dead,  to 
carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gcds. 
Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leda,  and  aAer  they  had  obtained  this 
beautiful  prize,  (hey  cast  lot<(,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  mon- 
arch intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother 
^thra,  at  Aphidnc,  till  she  was  of  nubile 
years ;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into  their 
hands.  Helen  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
carried  away  by  the  two  rcmtl  friends,  and 
Oi^id  introduces  her  in  one  of  his  epistles,  say- 
ing, Bxeepio  redii  pasm  fmore  niitl.  Soint 
time  after,  Theseus  assisted  his  friend  in  pro- 
curing a  wife,  and  they  both  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  to  carry  away  Proserpine. 
Pluto,  apprized  of  their  intentions,  stopped 
them.  Pirithous  was  placed  on  his  thther's 
wheel,  and  Theseus  was  tied  to  a  huge  stone, 
on  which  he  had  sat  to  rest  himself.  yiTgd 
him  in  this  eternal  Arte  of  pmiih- 
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MMit»  mefttiB{r  lo  Ow  slwte  m  Taitenw  the 
words  ot  DitcSU  juUiliam  wtmatif  H  im»  Inn- 
tMftf  ittMs.    Apaiiodonis,  howcrer,  aod  others 
declare,  that  he  was  noi  long  detained  in  hell ; 
when  Bercnlcs  came  to  steal  the  dog  Certems, 
he  tore  him  away  from  the  stone,  but  with  sach 
violence  thai  his  skin  was  left  behind.    The 
same  assistance  was  given  to  Pirithons;  and 
the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by  the 
favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the  in- 
fernal deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.    During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  m  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Bloestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
prelereoce  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  auempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.   The  A  thenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.    AAer 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  fame  or  bribed  b^  the  presents  of 
Afnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  anv  violence  from 
Lycomedes.    The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
like  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne;  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  hononni  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.    They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
ue  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.    These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Pausa- 
nias  and  Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the 
death  of  Theseus.    The  historians  disagree 
ftt>m  the  poets  in  their  accounts  about  this  hero, 
and  they  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of  attempting 
to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  fnends 
wished  to  seduce  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king 
«fif  the  Molossi.    This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cerberus ; 
and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets. 
Pirithous  was  torn  to  jpieces  by  the  dog,  but 
Theseus  was  confined  in  prison,  from  whence 
he  made  his  escape,  some  time  after,  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules.    Some  authors  place 
Theseu?  and  his  friend  in  the  number  of  the 
Argonauts,  but  they  were  both  detained,  either 
in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Molossi,  in  the  time  of  Jason's  expedition  to 
Colchis.    Plut.  in  vila.-^AvoUod,  X—Hufnn. 
fab.  14  and  79.— Paitj.  1,  c.  2,  ^.-^Ovid.  Met. 
7,  V.  433.  Jb.  412.    Fast.  3,  v.  473  and  491. 
Heroid.--r>hd.  1  and  A.-^Lucan.  2,  v.  612.— 
Omuf.  Od.  21.  v.  293.— ^5tW.  in  Scvt.  Here, 
^JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  5.^Stat.  Thab.  5,  v.  432. 
^Properl.2.'-Lactanl.ad  ThA,Stal.^Pkil&a. 
icon.  l.-^PUcc.  2,—ApoUon.  l.-^Virg.  JEfn.  6, 
V.  r>l7.— iS^necA,  w  Btppol.'^SUU.  AchiU.  1. 

Thssfiades,  a  surname  of  the  nine  Muses, 
because  they  were  h^ld  in  great  veneration  in 
Thespia. 
Tkuna,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attka,  sqqpoaed  fay 


aomeiobe  the  inveHlMr  of  tn^tdyjfiKjttn  , 
before  Christ  His  reprjeaentaiians  were  Toy 
matic  and  imperfect  jBLe  went  tram  ton  » 
town  upon  a  cait,  on  which  was  ereeicd  tu» 
porvy  stage,  where  two  aetors,  whisr  &ces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  eaieituBed 
the  audience  with  choral  scogs,  fte.  Soki 
was  a  great  enemy  to  bis  dramatic  repRseoa- 
tions.    Borat.  Art.  P.  Vt^-^Diad, 

THBBPiQa,  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  Bovtia,  $a 
of  Erechiheus,  according  to  some  aathon.  He 
was  desirous  that  his  fifty  daughftera  sbosid 
have  children  by  Hercules,  and  tfierdbre  vha 
that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  permitted  hin  \ 
enjoy  their  company.  This  passes  for  the  X^ 
and  most  arduous  of  the  labourR  of  Bereoh 
as  tb«L  two  following  lines  from  die  trcm 
arcamssima  indicate : — 

T^rUui  kinc  decimus  labor  est  i^arunmu,  ni 
Quinquaginta  simul  stfnpravit  nocUpttdLu. 

All  the  daughters  of  Theq>ins  broagk  mk 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  tvxs. 
particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the  joobs 
est.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the  Tbe^nM 
reftised  to  admit  Herculesio  her  arms,  for  vbicL 
the  hero  condemned  her  to  pass  all  ber  li.: 
in  continual  celibacy,  and  to  become  the  prxs 
ess  of  a  temple  he  had  at  Thespia.  The  dir 
dren  of  the  Thespiades,  called  71emitf«,T«( 
to  Sardinia,  where  they  made  a  settkneDt  witli 
lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  father.  Thesfm^ 
often  confomded  by  aacient  authors  with  TkO' 
tins,  though  the  latter  lived  in  a  difiereDtpbet 
and,  as  king  of  Pleuron,  sent  his  sons  lo  ik 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  ApMtl  i  t 
4.— Pa«u.  9,  c  96  and  97.  -PkU. 

Thbbtios,  I.  a  king  of  Pleuitm,  sad  t  sob  tf 
Parthaon,  father  to  Toxeus,  Plexippos,  md 

Alth«. II.  A  king  of  Thespia.   Fii.Tlfr 

frius. The  sons  of  Thestras,  called  .TVj- 

tiada,  were  killed  by,Meleager,  at  the  cbise  cf 
the  Calydonian  boar.     ApolM.  1,  c  7. 

Thistob,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  LBodioe,fttb0 
to  Cnlchas.  From  him  Calchas  isoAen  ralH 
T%ett4frides.  Ovid.  MeL  12,  v.  W.-SW  1 
Ack.  V.  497.— il;wttm.  1,  v.  239.-£b«'  ^ 
1,  V.  69.  , 

Thetm,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  dtngjiW  « 
Nereus,  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with  T^ 
thys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  conrted  tr 
Neptune  and  Jupiter ;  but  when  the  gods  ^ 
informed  that  the  son  she  should  bria;  H 
must  become  greater  than  his  father,  their  i3- 
dresses  were  stopped,  and  Peleu^  the  son  rf 
JEacus,  was  permitted  toaolicitber  hand,  n^ 
Pdtus.  Thetis  became  mother  of  sevenlfw- 
dren  by  Peleua,  but  all  these  she  desirorrf  w 
fire,  in  attempting  to  see  whether  tbev  were  m- 
mortal.  Achilles  must  have  shared  tbe  sifl» 
fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  bin  frcffl  ^ 
hand  as  she  was  going  to  repeal  tbe  croel  opf* 
rion.  She  afterward  rendered  bin  «"™^* 
able,  by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  theSjn. 
except  that  part  of  the  heel  by  which  she  bfM 
him.  As  Thetis  well  knewthefcieofhersoa, 
she  attempted  to  remove  him  from  tbeTrtJitt 
war,  bv  concealing  him  in  the  court  of  Ljwoj 
des.    This  was  useless,  he  went  with  the  rest » 

the  Greeks.  Tbe  mother,  still  anxioiB  for  b» 
prevailed  upon  VulcMtoBittt 
WnoHr;lmtwhenit«tfM 
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Mie  reftued  fhe  god  the  favours  which  she  had 
promised  him.  When  Achilles  was  killed  by 
Faris,  Thetis  issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the 
Nereides  to  moam  his  death,  and  afler  she  bad 
collected  his  ashes  io  a  golden  am,  she  raised 
a  moDument  to  his  memory,  and  instituted  fes- 
tivals in  his  honour.  Beswd.  Theog,  v.  344, 
dtc—ApoOtd.  1,  c.  3  and  9, 1.  3,  c.  13.— A^in. 
fab.  64.— ifoiMr.  H.  1,  &c.  Od.  24,  ▼.  56.— 
Pout,  5,  c.  18,  Ac.— Ortrf.  iUrf.  U,  fiO).  7, 1. 
13,  fab.  1,  &c. 

Tbbotu.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tria,  fhe  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  Au- 
rora, by  Hyperion.  Vid,  Thea.  Hesiod,  7%eog. 
Y.  371.     Vid.  Part  I. 

TmsBE,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon. 
Ovid.-^Bmn,     Vid.  Pyramus,  Part  1. 

Thoas,  La  king  of  Taurica Chersonesus,  in 
the  a^e  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strangers 
on  Diana's  altars,  accordios  to  the  barbarous 
custooM  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  de- 
livered by  Iphigenia.  Vid.  IpkigejUa.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Troes  was  the  son  of  Borys- 

thens.     Ovid.  Pont.  3,  el.  3. II.  A  kmg 

of  Lemnos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the 
daufffater  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrine. 
He  had  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Lem- 
man  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
resigned  the  crown.  Hypsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he  arrived  safe 
in  a  neighbbaring  island,  which  some  call  Chios, 
thouffh  many  suppose  that  Thoas  was  assassin- 
ated Dy  the  enraged  females  before  he  had  left 
Lemnos.  Some  mytholocists  confound  the  king 
of  Lemnos  with  that  of  Chersonesus,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
According  to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
young  when  he  retired  fVom  Lemnos,  and  after 
that  he  went  to  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where 
he  settled.  Place.  8,  v.  306.— 0^^  fab.  74, 
ISO.- Opui.  in  ».  384.  HetoU.  6,  v.  114.— 
SUU.  Th£b.  5,  V.  363  and  486.— ilmZZon.  Rhod. 
1,  V.  309  and  615.    AwUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6.— 

Euriv.  in  Iphig. -III.  A  son  of  Andremon 

and  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  (Eneus.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  on  16  or  lather  40  ships. 
Homer.- n.  3,  Ac—Dicifs  Crtt.  1.— i9^|rm. 
fab.  97. 

Tboosa,  a  sea-nymnh,  daughter  of  Pborcys, 
and  mother  of  Polypnemus,  oy  Neptune.  He- 
siod.  T%B0g.  V.  336.— ^<0mer.  Od.  1,  v.  71. 

Troth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 
curv. 

Trriambos,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 

TRnaro,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
TacU. 

Trtestbs.     Vid.  Part  11. 

THTMBasna,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
Q,  4,  V.  333.    Mn.  3,  y.  85.     Vid.  Tkymbra. 

TRT6WS,  a  name  given  to  Semele. 

ThtOnedb,  a  surname  of  Baechus. 

Trasaf  Nus,  son  of  Capetas,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  nver  Albola,  which,  on 
thai  account,  assumed  the  name  of  TVftms,  of 
whieli  he  became  the  proteeting  god.  lAfo.  1, 
e  3.-*Cu;.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  30.— rortv  dt  L. 
X^w  4,  c  5,  dEC— Of.  AA  %  T.389»  L  4,  ▼.  4n. 


TiBtTRTUs,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  often  called 
T%burtia  Mania.  He  was  one  of  the  8<mis  of 
Amphiaraus.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  670. 

TiMANDRA,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister  to 
Helen.    She  married  Ecbemus  of  Arcadia. 

TiPRTs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Arg(>- 
nauis  reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycns  in 
the  Proponiis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Orpk.'-ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— *4jwC<w».— 
Vol.  Flacc.-^Paus.  9,  c.  ^^Hygin:  fab.  14  . 
and  la 

TmisiAS,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son 
of  Everas  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  which  some  authors  have  called  as  long  as 
seven  generations  of  men,  others  six,  and  others 
nine,  during  the  time  that  Polydorus,  La^dacus, 
Laius,CEdipus,  and  his  sons,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  found 
two  serpents  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  that  when 
he  struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate  them, 
he  found  himself  suddenlv  changed  into  a  girl. 
Seven  years  after  he  foona  again  some  serpents 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
his  ori^nal  sex  bystriking  them  a  second  time 
with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti- 
resias  had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  rea- 
sons, according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  gpreater  pleasure  ft*om  the 
connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could  speak  from 
actual  experience,  decided  in  favour  of  Jupiter, 
and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  female 
received  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
male.  Juno,  who  supported  a  different  opinion, 
and  gave  the  superiority  to  the  male  sex,  pun^ 
ished Tiresias  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyesight. 
But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  Jupiter,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
ffift  of  prophecy,  and  permitted  him  to  live  seven 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  men.  These  causes 
of  the  blindness  of  Tiresias.which  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Ovid,  Hyg^nus,  and  others, 
are  contradicted  by  Apollodorus,  Callimachus, 
Propertius,  Ac,  wno  aeclared  that  this  was  in- 
flicted, upon  him  as  a  punishment,  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  on  the  mount  Helicon.  Chariclo,  who 
accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  the  sever- 
ity witn  which  her  son  was  treated ;  but  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  that  this  was  fhe  irrevo- 
cable  punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tire- 
sias, by  malting  him  acquainted  with  faturir^, 
and  giving  him  a  staff*  which  could  conduct  his 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use 
of  nis  eyesight  During  his  lifetime  Tiresias 
was  an  infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
irenerals,  during  the  Theban  war,  consnlted 
him,  and  found  his  predictions  verified.  He 
drew  his  prophecies  sometimes  firom  the  flight 
or  language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew 
the  manes  from  the  infernal  regions  to  know 
ftitority,  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  at  last 
died,  after  drinkinr  the  waters  of  a  cold  foun- 
tain, which  npose  his  blood.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount  Til- 
phoasos,  and  honoured  as  a  god.  His  oraelt 
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■I  OrekoawMM  wu  in  naiTena]  esteem.  Ho- 
mer fe^reeented  Ulyaaes  as  going  to  the  infer- 
nal  regions  to  coosnli  TiresitH  canoeraing  bis 
retnni  to  Ithaca.  ApMod.  3,  e.  6.—71lMmt. 
U,  94,  T.  l^^-SUL  7M.  3,  V.  ^^--Bygim,  fall. 
Tk—.XaeM,  jqr.  ufdt  7%tt.^Sopkocl.  m  (Bdip, 
Ufr.'^PviUmr.  Nem,  L^Diod,  ^—Bmmnr.  Od, 
II.— Pint  t»  Sffmfk.  &c.^PiMi.  9,  c  33. 

Tbtntbu,  a  name  given  to  Akmena,  be- 
cause she  lived  at  Tiiynthus.    Opid.  MsL  6. 

TwAMftwi,  or  Tmamxiius,  a  king  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Pol  jnices. 
The  IViria,  who  coDtinuallr  persecuted  the 
home  of  CEdipns.  permitted  him  to  live  in 
tnnqnillity,  bat  they  lormented  his  son  and 
•aeoeasor  Avtesion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Doris,    Pmut,  3,  c.  6, 1. 9,  e.  6. 

Tnannius,  one  of  the  Oreeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  supposed 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersander^  the  son  of 
Pohrnioes.     Virg,  JBn,  %  ▼.  961. 

Ti8ipB6*B,  I.  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Noz  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visited 
them  with  plagues  umI  diseases,  and  punished 
the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented 
with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  serpents  hung  from 
her  head,  and  were  wreathed  round  her  arms 
instead  of  bracelets.  Bv  Juno's  direction  she 
attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  lo  in  Esypt, 
but  tM  god  of  the  Nile  repelled  her,  and  <n>- 
liged  her  to  retire  to  hell.  SUA,  Tlub.  1,  v.  59. 
—  Virg,  G.  3,  V.  668.    ^n.  6,  v.  665.^ir0ntf . 

1,  SUU.  8,  V.  34. n.  A  daughter  of  AkmsBon 

and  Manto. 

Trrju,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  dec 

TrTAN,  or  TiTlNQs,  a  son  of  Coslus  snd 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  CobIos  :  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  nuted  no  male  children. 
When  the  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed.  Titan 
made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  imprisoned 
him  till  be  was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his 
son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by 
Laciantius,  a  Christisn  writer,  who  took  it  from 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Ennius,  now  lost 
None  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  such  as  Apol- 
lodorus,  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  Ac.  have  made  men- 
tion of  Titan.  Titan  is  a  name  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheus  snd  Lucian ;  to  the  son  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid ;  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juve- 
nal. Ovid,  MA.  1,  vi.  10.--^i».  14,  ▼.  36.— 
Diod,  6.— Pffitf.  2,  c.  n.^Orffkau.  Ji^SM.  13. 
—Virg.  jE%.  4,  V.  119. 

Trrims,  a  name  given  lo  the  sons  of  Coelus 
and  Terra.  They  were  46  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  Efrypiians.  ApoUodorus  mentions 
13,  Hyginus  6,  and  Hesiod  90,  among  whom 
are  the  Titanides.  The  most  known  of  the 
Titans  ara  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Occanus,  Jape- 
tns,  Cottus,  and  Brtareus,  to  whom  Horace 
adds  TyphcBOs,  Mimas,  Porpfayrion,  Rhestus, 
and  Enceladus,  who  are  by  other  mythologists 
reckoned  among  the  giams.  They  were  all  of 
a  gigantic  statura,  and  with  proportionabie 
stfaigth.  They  were  treated  with  mat  ern- 
dly  by  Goslns,  and  confined  in  the  bow^  of 
ihseuth,  tin  tMr  mother  pitied  their  miafiNV 
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trntet  and  anned  fliem  apinst  dieir  fnkt, 
Saturn  with  a  scythe  cut  off  the  ^enitthofhi 
father,  as' he  was  going  to  usae  hiaiaeif  to 
Terra,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea^and  fnm 
the  froth  sprang  a  new  deiiy  eaUed  Ycbos;  a 
also  Alecto,  Tisiphone.  ana  Megen,  aceoii 
ing  to  ApoUodorus.  When  Satara  snccteM 
his  fiuher,  he  married  Rhea ;  bot  he  deroned 
ail  lus  male  children,  as  he  hsd  bees  infcrned 

S'  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  deAimed  l^ 
em  as  a  punishment  for  his  cradij  to  kis 
father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  sgunst  & 
gods  are  very  celebrated  in  mytholon.  Tkf 
are  often  oonfiounded  with  that  of  &  gius; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  die  irar  of  liit 
Titans  was  acainst  Saturn,  aad  thit  of  (k 
giants  against  Jupiter.  Buiad.  TUpg.]3&,to. 
^AbMmU  1,  c.  L— w£tS6*yi.  in  Pmf.-Ctam, 
im  Dri.  17.— I>wA  h-^ffygiM.fnf.fiif. 

Tttahu,  a  patronymic  mlied  to  ?jtt^w 
grand^aghter  of  Titan,  ana  likewise  toKui 
Ovid,  MeL  1,  v.  396, 1. 9,  Ac. 

TmrnDBB,  the  daughten  of  GgbIss  ssd  Tern. 
reduced  in  number  to  six  aooordiDg  to  Orpheot 
The  most  celebrated  were  Teihys,  TboB, 
Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cybete.  Yen, 
Phoebe,  and  Rhea.  Buiad.  THeog.  136,^ 
—ioMod.  1, 1. 1. 

TiTHOivus,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Tm, 

r  Strymo.  the  danehter  of  the  Scaniinltf 
_Je  was  so  beautiAil  that  Aurora  becaaie  en- 
moured  of  him.  and  carried  him  svij.  He 
had  by  her  Menmon  and  ^matbioB.  Bt 
bqg^  of  Aurora  to  be  immoitsl,  and  tkegn^ 
deas  granted  it;  but  as  he  had  fbnrotteD  to  is 
the  vigour,  youth,  and  beauty,  iraich  he  tte 
enjoyed,  he  soon  g^w  old,  infirm,  ssd  deritf^ 
and,  as  life  becune  insupportable  lo  him, Jk 
prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  ^rm. 
Ashe  oould  not  die,  the  goddess  ehaofsed  kis 
into  a  cicada,  or  grasshopper,  ifsfip^  \  ^ 
h.'^Virg.  0. 1,  V.  iTJ.'-rJBn.  4,  v.  586,  L  a  ^ 
384.— flfesi«i.  TU9g.  984.— IH*^  l-Of^ 
JFM.  1,  V.  461,  L  9,  V.  403.-*Bsfal  1,  Oi  * 
1.2,Od.  16. 

TmA,  a  deitv  amone  the  Milesisos. 

Tnros,  a  celebrated  giant,  sod  of  Tem,*, 
according  to  others,  of  Jupiter  liy  Ehn, » 
dauf  bter  of  Orehomenos.  He  wss  of  sod  i 
prodirions  size,  that  his  mother  died  in  tnt^ 
after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the  hows 
of  the  earih,  where  she  had  been  coaceiW  » 
avoid  the  anger  of  Jona  Tityus  attefflpw  « 
cfBtT  violence  to  Latona,  bm  the  goddes  d*'- 
tred  ^erselffWxn  his  importnoities,  by  csJiaJpf 
her  assistance  her  children,  who  killed  tbegtf 
with  their  arrows.  He  was  placed  in  Wi^ 
where  a  serpent  continually  devoured  his  In*: 
«•,  according  to  others,  whera  vulntfespen** 
ally  lad  upon  his  entrails,  which  grew  aff»  » 
soon  as  devoured.  It  is  said  that  Tityus  ««J- 
ed  nine  acres  when  stretched  on  the  ^r 
He  bad  a  small  diapel  with  an  akvDihe^ 
land  of  Eubflsa.  AftiM.  1,0.4-/^7* 
4.— ffimer.  Oil  7,  r.  895.  1.  11,  v.  9^"^ 
Isa.  itt.  1,  V.  189,  Ac— Fify.  JB».  I^J.  » 
^Borat.  3,  od.  4,  r.  TT.— i*^  «^  J' 
Ovid.  MH.  4,  T.  457.-TVWt  1,  eL  3,  t.  ^ 

ThtfMMom,  a  son  of  Heresies  ^^ 
chia,  or,  according  to  Pindar,  of  A«y«"*?: 
wasbmatArgos.  He  left  Ms  native  ctwiP 
after  tke  accident^  murder  of  IicyiniBS,pi 
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i  y  oricf  of  the  pmcle^  wfieir 

.  .       i^as  Iwing  one  d("  the  sou? 

oJ    Heii:uli;A,     Br   weal   to   the   Trujar)  w&r 

witii  nme  ^^bip^,  ^itiH  wa«  kill^'d  by  8nrpei4ifii. 

There    wer^ 

\it  ifmtter.  JL 

A} -  .,'  lab.  91 

phaitii  iLimd  was  sim  ol  Sjjjyius  iiiiii  Ghlhunia. 

Hii  was     .    u     (    ^  r'  a  btjil,      T^  ;       rrrn   *>n 

wbicli  r  ,4  bi>re  hi>  ,  ni^twl 

%tx.ii,-  /   II,  fttba  y/_        ,r,  m. 

VuL  Pb^L 

TriLKjt,  n  man  wUtv?^  htrart  wsii  fuimil  in  dig- 
gif:  '    ,    ■    ■  -    !   .      .      •    ijj  the 

f''  con- 

cIjj      .  ..,..    .,   ..    ..,,     ,_■...  ,._...,..  L..^  bead 
or  s*i5tres«i  uf  itie  world 

TgXEUd,  D  sfia  uf  CEq^iis.  kiJied  bjr  Mflea* 
ger, 

Tftiof*AH,  or  Tfttops.  a  »o!i  of  Nepttine  by 
Canoee.  ■'■-  'i--^'^-'"'  ■■*■  /p..*^^-      m-  v---  ^•'■ 
ihfir  ot 
called  Ml 
ter  TfwiH.tA.     Uuhd.  Mi.  'b,  v.  T^^.^Apaihti. 

TiilPTi:((*C>itJ3,  a  soft  cf  ^'^  '  T    -i, 

i>r,  according  to  some,  oc 
Argi5R,  Awijrdmgiotb^! .  ■.  ,         i 

he  waison  PlCeieue^,  kii*|?oi  Amicus  by  Ntiaea^ 
whuin  some  buve  called  Metaoim,  Coihonea^ 
HyiHia,  Mtfbiiia,  or  Pulyrouici,  He  was  byiu 
at  Eb'usis  in  A^Eica,  and  was  ciir^d  in  his  yooih 
of  ft^evefe  iline^-*  hy  the  care  d"  Ceres,  who  had 
been  iuifued  into  the  huuse  of  CtJeu^  by  the 
tEii>nafch'5^  cbildren,  ajf  -he  trfivdted  over  ibe 
ccjuiiiry  m  quest  tjf  hei 
t  h«  k  I  [1  d  n  ess  tj[  Oele  us , 

licutar  r.'v- ^  ■  ■ 

own  nnj 
ing  Ihi'  : 

nioTtatuy  he  iiad  rec^iveiJ  irum  bi:>  partut^. 
The  mother  wa.>  astonisihed  at  iH*  nn<MHfim*in 
growl  b  of  her  son,  and  she  ba  '   ' 
watch  Cere-5.    Shi?  di^iturbed 
Ruddeo  cry^when  Tapttdemu^     .,    ;. ,  ,   ..;  ,,, 
burning  a>he-s,  and  as  Cere^  t(?as  ibereibre  un- 
ablf?  lo  mnke  him  immortal^  s-he  taught  him 
a^c  id  him  fervicenbJe  to 

ui  /  htm  how  to  siow  oorn 

ap.  4^....L.;  .'NVHiM  .^M-::  utio  gave  hrt-  ^—  ■■'''^■ 
riot,  which  Wfl.s  dijiwn  by  tvvii  dr 
in  this  cclesEial  vehicle  he  tmvdit 
the  earih.and  distributed  comtoHJl  t^*e  lubnb- 
itants  of  the  worhl  tii  Scythia  (he  favour  it  e 
of  Ceres  neatly  iwi  bis  lUe  ;  hm  Lyocus,  the 
Ving  ofibe  country,  who  had  conspired  to  mur- 
der biin^  wa:i  chanf^cd  ioio  a  h''>r  At  ]i-^  rn. 
lurn  to  Ekusis,  TripEolemii 
fe*r  chariot,  and  ejstabljfihed  < !i 
livaii  and  toysterie?  inhojioui 
l^iffDed  for  some  time,  an<1  h    r?^ 

ce j  ved  di  v  ine  hon  oo  ts,    Soin  . , .  u  „ 

accompanied  Bacchuj?  in  hi 
lioa.     m&d.  Hvj^iji,  lab.  147- 
l  S,  e.  1^/u.i^fa,  2,  c,  6.— A;»r^('^tfi/.  I,  e.  6.— 
Oillim.  in    Qfr.  *li,— Qvi^,    MeL  &.  \r.  646. 
^4i.  4,  r.  SOL     TVii^,  3,  el.  R,  v,  I , 

TarroMi  a  sea-deity ,  »on  of  Npprane,  by  Am- 
phiirite,  or,  accordlag  ta  some,  by  Celeno^  or 
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took  par- 
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Balacia.  He  wasvtry  powerful  amongtbeffea- 
d«i|i«*t  and  cotild  i:«lm  the  oc^nn  mid  ahoJc 
^torm^  at  pkaauie.  He  i&  generally  reprc^nt' 
ed  as  blowing  d  shell;  bis  belly,  abnve  the 
1^  IS  like  that  of  a  mtin,  anj  '  "  ■  lul- 
.      Some  r«preseni  iiim  wi  ieei 

..,  .k  tvorisre.  Mfliiy  of  the  aea-deiu...  ^..  ^.illisd 
Tnions^  but  ihc  wame  i^i  gene  roily  applied  to 
thtftie  only  who  are  baJf  meti  and  haif  fish. 
ApoUmL  I,  t.  A.—H^siati^  Thitu^,  V,  330— 
Oi-iri,  Afei.  I,  V,  33a.— Ct£-  ^  SuL  D.  I,  c.  IflSf. 
—  V^rg.  M^.  1,  V,  14H,  L  <i,  v.  173.  P«ia.  &, 
c.    3U.     Fi^.  Part  I. 

TarvrA^  a  suruame  driven  lo  Diajiaj  becatise 
she  presided  over  alJ  phic^  where  three  roads 
me<.  At  the  rf*^w  rrnxm  the  Aihtinians  otTercd 
her-         >  '  tntertainni(?nt» 

whi  l  among  the 

poor,  I,.,  .;..,  I.  .,  i  ,  \,  i*  TJ4,— Ouirf. 
,^^-^v.  4i6,    i-^j^.  J,  v.3i3^. 

Tftnii.ua.     V%d.  Pan  IL 

TaopnofitL'a.     Vid,  Part  It 

Taos.     I"ii^.  Part  IL 

'V—  ""  a  deity  of  the  Germona  son  of  Ter- 
iG  founder  of  the  nation.     7 Wit  4^ 

TiiKi^t>«.     Ftrf.  RinlL 

TvoKtfs,  a  son  oi  lEpeos*  king  of  Calf  don 
and  Peribi^a.  He  fted  from  his  c^tmiry  afler 
the  acciiieaial  murder  of  one  of  bis  fri^tidi!}, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adras^ 
tii5!i,  king  of  Ar^os,  whose  daughter' Deiphyle 
be  married.  When  Adrastns  wished  to  re^ 
plac*  bts  sor^-in-law  Pol,yt)iceson  the  throne  of 
TbebeSj  Tyd*?iis  undennok  u*  e^a  and  di'drvre 
war  against  Eieocl^v  ^'^"'  *■  r.r.M.i  'hP>  --..iwo. 
The  reception  he  mi-  rit ; 

hechallengedEteotJ'  r>i;le 

combat,  and  defeated  them.  Uu  his  rt.iuin  to 
Afsos,  he  slew  50  of  the  Thet>afiH  wtio  had 

-~r?  nguiost  h]    '  '    -■  ' '     '  ■':  innbiishto 

ii]m;and<ii  .nberwas 

I  to  rfetum  :  ■   :  ■  ir  Xht^Xh 

ditJgm  of  the  fnie  of  his  com p«f* ions,     lie  was 

one  of  (h**  s*»v^n  chiefs  oflhe  afmy  of  AHrii*itis, 

■.  -  Tb^bn-n  wnr  hf  '    '         ' 

Many  of  the  v\< 

,  ...    .,.  .v^.v,  litl  he  wnsQt  1.1 

Mflnnippns.    Though  the  blow  I  y- 

dens  had  ihe  strength  to  d:trt  at  "iid 

to  bring  bim  to  ih«  ground,  bel'  nr- 

ried  away  from  the  tight  by  h  ins. 

At  his  own  request  the  dri  '  ^  nip- 

pus  wil^  b  roog  ht  to  bim ,  n  r  <  I  e  r- 

ed  the  bead  to  be  cut  otT,  L  iitii 

t  he  brain  s  w  iih  h  \%  t«et  h .     T  h  i  ^  ha^ 

rity  of  Tydeas  di*spl*'?*'iT?d  Miri  vas 

coming  to brin u '  '  '  auntm- 

m«>nalj  and  tip  fate  ancl 

nufleretl  hina  t<  ^  Afoni^ 

where  his  mon  [bp 

n^e  ofPausans  i    les. 

Some  suppose  ihcii  ihe  ■  •  Hii^lit  to 

A  rpos  was  the  murd  er  of  ^  f e  1  u  ?,  of, 

--*'-''      t^  -     ^  ^  i^   tns  father'^; 

.jiher  01eniu»iL 
-    .       /     __        .  .  ^  ^.    ^^^f   1,  c,  K  I 

6,  V.  4T9,— Ot?trf.irt /■   '''     ^ 

TTwniRfD*,  I,   n  ■'  of  the  chil- 

dren  of  TjndarQA,  ^       .     i,  PaJhrx,  Helen, 
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Ac  Ovid,  Met,  8. H.  A  people  of  Colchis. 

Ttndarub,  sun  of  CEbalas  and  Gtorgophone, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Perieres.  He  was 
king  of  Lacedspmon,  and  married  the  celebrated 
Leda,  who  bore  him  Timandra,  Philonoe,  Ac. 
and  also  became  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen 
by  Jupiter.  Vid.  Leda^  Castor,  Pollux^  Clytefn- 
nestra,  Slc. 

Typhceus,  or  Ttphon,  a  famous  giant,  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hundred 
heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon. 
Flames  of  devouring  fire  were  darted  from  his 
mouth  and  from  his  eyes,  and  he  uttered  horrid 
yells,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  different  ani- 
mals. He  was  no  sooner  bom,  than,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brothers  the  giants,  he  made 
war  against  heaven.  The  father  of  the  gods  at 
last  put  TypboBUs  to  fight  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, and  crushed  him  under  mount  £ma,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  according  to  some, 
under  the  island  Inarime.  Typhoeus  became 
father  of  Gkryon,  Cerberus,  and  Orthos,  by  his 
nnion  with  Echidna.  Hygin,  fab.  152  and  196. 
^Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  ^2b.—JEsckyl.  sept,  ante 
Tkeb.Sfesiod.  Tkeog.  ^si&.^Hamer.  Efm,-^ 
Herodot.  9,  c.  156. 

Typhon,  I.  a  giant  whc^  Juno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make 
him  the  same  as  the  famous  TypUosos.     Vid. 

Typhous. II.  A  brother  of  Osiris,  who 

married  Neprh3rs.  He  laid  snares  for  his  bro- 
ther during  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him 
at  his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris,  was  aven- 
ged by  bis  son  Orus,  and  Typhon  was  put  to 
death.  Vid  Osiris.  He  was  reckoned  amon? 
the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  evil,  and 
on  that  account  generally  represented  as  a  wolf 
and  a  crocodile.  Plut.  in  Is.  <f  Os. — Diod.  1. 
Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  king  of  El  is  and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  fa- 
ther's house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Enipeus ;  and  as  she 
often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Nep- 
tune assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite  lover 
and  gained  her  afieciions.  She  had  two  sons, 
Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex- 
posed, to  conceal  her  incontinence  from  the 
world.  The  children  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, and  when  they  had  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  they  avenged  their  mother's  injuries 
by  assassinating  the  cruel  Sidero.  Some  time 
aher  her  amour  wiih  Neptune,  Tyro  married 
her  uncle  Cretheus,  by  whom  she  hnd  Amytha- 
on,  Pheres,  and  iEson.  Tyro  is  often  called 
Salmonis  from  her  father.  Hovier.  Od.  11,  v. 
234.— PiTk/ar.  Pyth,.  i.—Apollod.  1.  c.  9.— 
Diod.  i.^Propert.  1,  el.  13,  v.  20, 1.  2,  el.  30,  v. 
51, 1.  3,  el.  19,  V.  13.— Ocui.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
—jElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42. 

TTRRHKUif,a  shepherd  of  King  Latinus, whose 
slag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Asca- 
nius,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  £neas 
and  the  inhabitants  of  LatiuoL  Hence  the 
word  Tyrrkndes.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  ▼.  485. 


Vacuna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  mdicates 
(oacare).    Her  festivals  were  observed  in  the 
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month  of  December.  OM.  Atf.6,  r.  SHr- 
H(frat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vaiovis,  or  Vejopiter,  a  deity  of  ill  omen  a 
Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  CapiioliBe  Liil, 
built  by  Romulus.  Some  suppose  ihai  be  vns 
the  same  as  Jupiter  ike  infant,  or  in  Vu  crcu, 
because  he  was  represented  wiihoQt  ihoiiOt:  v 
a  sceptre,  and  had  only  by  his  side  the  grcii 
Amalthaea,  and  the  Cretan  nymph  who  idua 
when  young.    Oxnd.  Fast.  3,  v.  430. 

Veniua,  a  nymph«s]sler  to  Amaia, and hd- 
ther  of  Tumus  by  Daonas.  Amphiinte,  \\t 
sea-goddess,  is  also  called  Venilia.  Vir^-  ii 
10,  V.  lia.'^Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  m.-Yamu 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Ybnti.  The  aacients,  and  eqieciallj  \x 
Athenians,  paid  paiticokr  attentioD  U)  loe 
winds,  and  offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  deii^ 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  mankiitd,  by  ci4- 
tinually  causing  storms,  tempests,  aod  tin> 

Jiuakes.  The  winds  were  representui  il  oii- 
erent  attitudes  and  forms.  Tne  four  pnsapa: 
winds  were,  EuruSi  the  southeast,  wbu  b  re- 
presented as  a  young  man  flying  with  grea  im- 
petuosity, and  oflen  appearing  in  apiavxK 
and  wanton  humour.  Ausler^  the  sootb  wji., 
appeared  generally  aa  an  old  man  Viihvi'j 
hair,  agloomy  coujQtenance,a  head  covered  ij 
clouds,  a  sable  vesiure,  and  dusky  wings.  Hr 
is  the  dispenser  of  rain,  and  of  aUheaTy<h:a- 
ere.  Zepkyrvs  is  represented  as  the  miMee  a 
all  the  winds.  He  is  young  and  geoik,  ai.d  t> 
lap  is  filled  with  vernal  flowers.  He  manic: 
Flora  the  goddess,  with  whom  he  eDJov«  ::-' 
most  perfect  felicity.  Boreas,  the  norm  »;2j. 
appears  always  rough  and  shivering.  Hei^uf 
father  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  u^ 
alvShys  represented  as  surrounded  with  lIE^^t^ 
irable  clouds.  Those  of  inferior  note  were  ^^ 
lanus,  whose  name  is  seldom  meniiooed.  H: 
appears  as  a  young  man,  holding  fniii  n  j> 
Jap,  such  as  peaches,  oranges,  Ac  Afnn.'-  ' 
southwest,  represented  with  black  win?^  ^^ 
a  melancholy  countenance.  C«n«.  or  con- 
west,  drives  clouds  of  snow  before  him;  i^ 
Aquilo,  the  northeast,  is  equally  dreadiul  n  ap- 
pearance. T  he  w  inds,  accor£ng  to  soik  iqj- 
thologists,  were  confined  in  a  large  cave.  ^ 
which  £olus  had  the  management,  and  «ii> 
out  this  necessary  precaution  they  woali  n'^f 
overturned  the  earth,  and  reduced  eveo  a^-' 
to  its  original  chaos.  Virg.  JEn,  1,  v.  5'  A-. 
Venus,  I.  one  of  the  most  celebrated dein^^ 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  be^GT 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter  2« 
mistress  of  traces  and  of  pleasures,  an.  'f« 
patroness  of  courtesaas.  Some  myibo!«ir.^ 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plaio  mea  ^-■ 
two,  Venus  nrania,lhe  daughter  of  Urtne^  -  j 
Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter  of  JnpH^^'  =-j 
Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of  four,  adaughifj^l 
Coelus  and  Light,  one  sprung  fi'om  the  ir -^  • 
the  sea,  a  third,  daughter  of  Japiter  and  it? 
Nereid  Diane,  and  a  fourth  bom  ai  Tyr^  '?J. 
the  same  as  the  Astarte  of  the  Synan^  ^' 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  fnnn  ibe  irt<  • 
of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  ik^  ^^^ 
of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by  SammB 
the  most  known ;  and  of  her  in  particular  a> 
cieot  mythologists,  aa  well  as  painter,  nja*; 
mention.  She  arose  from  thesea  near  the  w^*- 
of  Cyprusj  or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Cyite-T. 
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vlittbar  she  was  wafted  by  the  sephyxB,  and  xe- 
eeived  on  the  seashore  by  the  Seasons,  daagb- 
len  of  Japiter  and  Themis.  She  was  soon  aAer 
carried  to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  admired 
her  beaaty,  and  all  the  goddesses  became  jea- 
lous of  her  personal  charms.   Japiter  gave  her 
in   marriage  to  bis  ugly  and  aefornaied  son 
Vulcan.    Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most 
celebrated.  She  was  caaght  in  her  lover's  arms, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all 
the  gods.    Venus  became  mother  of  Hermione, 
Cupid,  and  Anteros,  by  Mars ;  by  Mercury,  she 
■had  Uermapbroditus;  by  Bacchns,  Priapos; 
and  by  Neptune,  Eryx.    Her  great  partiality 
foT  Adonis  made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olym- 
pus ;  and  her  regard  for  Anchises  obliged  her 
cAen  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
mount  Ida.    The  power  of  Venus  over  the 
iieart  wassupporten  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
girdle,  called  ztme  by  the  Greeks  and  cestius  by 
the  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty, 
^race,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deformed ;  it  excited  love  and  rekindled 
extinroisihed  flames.     Juno  herself  was  in- 
debted to  this  powerAil  ornament  to  gain  the 
favours  ef  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  though  herself 
possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on  her 
ceslus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  love,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi- 
deltties  of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even 
for  her  illegitimate  children.    The  contest  of 
Venus  for  the  golden  apple  of  Diseord  is  well 
known.    She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and 
Juno,  (  Vid.  PariSf  Discordia^)  and  rewarded 
her  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world.    The  worship  of  Venus 
was  universally  established;  statues  and  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and 
the  ancients  were  food  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and  by 
whose  influence  alone  mankind  existed.    In 
her  sacrifices,  and  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
her  honour,  too  much  licentiousness  prevailed, 
and  public  prostitution  was  oAen  a  part  of  the 
ceremony,  v  ictims  were  seldom  offered  to  her, 
or  her  altars  stained  with  blood,  tboogh  we  find 
Aspasia  making  repeated  sacrifices.    No  pi^, 
however,  or  male  animals  were  deemed  accept- 
able. The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  among  birds,  tne  dove, 
the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites; 
and  among  fish€»,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
the  lycoslomas.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was  rep- 
resented among  the  ancients  in  different  forms. 
At  El  is  she  appeared  seated  on  a  goat,  with  one 
toot  resting  on  a  tortoise.    At  Sparta  and  Cyth- 
era  she  was  represented  armed  like  Minerva, 
and  sometimes  wearing  chains  on  her  feet.   In 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  sea,  re- 
ceived by  love,  and  crownwl  by  the  goddess  of 
persuasion.    At  Cnidos,  her  statue,  made  l^ 
Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  with  one 
hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed. 
Her  statue  at  Elephantis  was  the  same,  with  only 
a  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.    In  Sicyon  she  hel^ 
a  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple; 
while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  point  to  intimate  the  pole.    She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times  by 
swans  or  sparrows.  The  surnames  of  the  goa- 
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well  established  her  worship  was  all  over  the 
earth.  She  was  called  CypruL,  because  particu- 
larly worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in: 
that  character  she  was  often  represented  with  a  ^ 
beard,  and  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the  ^ 
bodv  and  dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is  called 
duplex  AnuUkiua  by  Catullus.  She  received 
the  name  of  Paphia,  because  worshipped  at 
PaphoB,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar, 
on  which  rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the 
open  air.  Some  of  the  ancients  call  her  Apo^ 
Iropkia^  or  Episiropkia:  as  IlIso  Venus  Urania 
and  Venus  Ptrndenwi.  The  Cnidians  raised 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Mraa^ 
of  Doris,  and  of  EupUea.  In  her  temple  under 
the  ilame  of  Eupksa,  at  Cnidos.  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  statues,  being  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  Praxiteles.  Venus  was  also  sumamed 
OytJuraa,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera;  PkUammeis,  because  the  queen  of 
laughter;  TYUssuiamaj  because  she  presided 
over  marriage ;  CoHada,  Colotis,ot  CaHas^  be- 
cause worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
namein  Attica;  ilrAi,  because  armed  like  Mars; 
Verticordiaj  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastitv;  Apularia,  be- 
cause she  deceived;  Colva,  because  she  ,was 
represented  bald ;  £ru:yna.  because  worshipped 
at  Er3rx ;  Elaira^  because  the  patroness  of  cour- 
tesans ;  Aeidalia,  because  of  a  fountain  of  Or- 
chomenos;  Basilea,  because  the  queen  of  love; 
J\tyrt£a^  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her; 
Mchanitis,  in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices 
practised  in  love,  &c.,  &c.  As  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  because  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
Venus  was  called  PonUa,  Murina,  Lyvmaia^ 
Epiponiia,  Pelagia,  Saligenia,  PantogeniOj 
Aligenia^  7%dassia^  &c.,  and,  as  rising  from 
the  sea,  the  name  of  Anadyomene,  Is  applied  to 
her,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wring- 
ing her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.  Vid.  Aftaiy- 
imene.  Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  37,  1.  3,  c.  38.— 
Orpk.  Bym,%.  5i.-^Besiod.  7%eof^— Sappho. — 
Bmner.  Bymn.  in  Fen.,  Ac.— Ftr^.  JBn.  5,  v. 
860,  Stc-'Ovid.  Beroid.  15, 16, 19,  Ac.  Met.  4, 
fab.  5,  AC'-Diod.  I  and  b.^ifygin.  fab.  94, 
271.— Pfltw.  3,  c.  1,  1.  4,  c.  30,  1.  5,  c.  18.— 
MsHial.  6,  ep.  l^.-^Eurip.  in  Bel.  in  Mig.  in 
Troad.^PluL  in  Erotic.^JEUan.  V.  H.  18,  c. 
l.-^Atken.  12,  Ac.— Ca««a«j.— Ltfcteirf.  defaUA 
re. — Calaber.  11. — iMdan.  dud.,  Ac— Slra6.14. 
—TacU.  Ann.  3,  Ac.— VSiZ.  Max.  8,  c.  11.— 

Plin.  de.—Horat.  3.  Od.  26, 1. 4,  Od.  11,  Ac. 

11.  A  planet,  called  by  the  Greeks  Phoaj^kanu, 
and  by  the  Latins  iMcifer^  when  it  rises  before 
the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.    Cie.  ds  Nai.  2,  c.  20,  in  sown,  fitew. 

Veritas,  (tnUh^)  was  not  only  pefsonified  by 
(he  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  aisd  the  mother  of  Vir- 
tue. She  was  represented  like  a  young  virgin, 
dressed  in  white  apparel,  iifith  all  the  marks  of 
youthful  difiSdence  and  modesty.  Democritus 
u.sed  to  say  that  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  to  intimate  the  difficulty  with  whiqh 
she  is  found. 

Verttcordu.     Vid.  Venus. 

VERTuioms,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  the  spring  and  orer  orchaids. 
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He  emimyoanA  to  nin  the  afieetioDs  of  the 
goddfl»  EoaioD« ;  md,  lo  effect  this,  lie  assumed 
tlie  shape  aad  dreat  ot  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier, 
a  peasant,  a  reaper,  Ac.,  but  all  to  no  puipose, 
till,  undeiF  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mistress  and  married  her.  He  is 
generally  lepresented  as  a  young  man  crowned 
with  flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  fmit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  left.  Odd.  Aht,  14,  v.  642,  &c. 
l-Propert.  i,  el.  2,  v.  %^HoTat,  2,  Sai.  7,  v.  14. 

VsBTA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa- 
turn, sister  u>  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often 
coniuunded  by  the  mythologists  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpane,  Hecate,  and  Tellus. 
When  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and  Satnm ;  and 
when  considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last 
name  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans, 
JSneas  was  the  first  who  introduced  her  mys- 
teries into  Italv,  and  ^uma  built  her  a  temple, 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  go.  The 
Palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
wrved  within  her  sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was 
continually  kept  lighted  by  a  certain  number 
oC  virgin^  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess.  Vid.  Vestales.  If  the 
fire  of  Vesta  was  ever  eztinjguisbed,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sudden 
calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose  negligence  it 
had  been  extinguished  was  severely  punished, 
and  It  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a  round 
form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented  in  a  long 
flowmg  robe,  with  a  veil  on  tier  head,  holding 
m  one  liand  a  lamp,  or  a  two-eared  vessel,  and 
In  the  other  a  iavelm,  or  sometimes  a  palladium. 
On  some  medals  she  appears  holding  a  drum 
in  one  band,  and  a  small  figure  of  victory  in 
the  other.  Hesiod.  ITveog.  v.  464.— Cic.  de  Leg. 
%  c.  l^.—ApoUod.  1,  (f.  1.—  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  296. 
-^Diod.  6.— OriVi.  F\ut.  6.— 7yii<.  3.— Ka/. 
Max.  1,  c.  I  J— Pint,  in  ]>!um,.--Paus.  5,  c.  14. 

ViCA  PoTA.  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vinccre  and  poliri.)   htv.  2,  c.  7. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nice^  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Titan  and  Styx. 
The  goddess  of  Viciory^  was  sister  to  Strength 
and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jnpiter.  She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  at  Athens.  Sylla  raised 
ner  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  instituted  festivals 
in  her  honour.  She  was  represented  with 
wings,  crowned  wjth  laurel,  and  holding  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A  golden 
statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  320  pounds, 
was  presented  lo  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  Cnpitoline  hill.  Liv.  22. — Varro, 
if  L.  L.—Besiod.  JVieog.^Bygin.  praf.  fab, 

VniiPLACA,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence  her 
name,  {virum  placAre.)  If  any  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  gene- 
Itillj  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  erected  on  the  Palatine  mount,  and 
came  back  reconciled.     Vol.  Max.  c.  1. 

▼iBTua.  All  virtues  were  made  deities  among 
Too 


theRonuttt.   IfweeOiia eredcil t«o tonki, 

one  to  Virtne  and  the  other  to  BoBoor.  They 
were  bnilt  in  such  a  aaanner,  that  la  we  ik 
tempk  of  Honour  it  was  necesBaiy  lo  pa^s 
through  thai  of  Virtue ;  a  happy  allei^iy  amosg 
a  nation  free  and  independent.  The{>nnc:^ 
virtues  were  distinguished  each  by  tbeir  mut 
Prudence  was  known  by  her  rule  and  her  pec 
ing  to  a  globe  at  her  feet ;  Temperance  had  a 
bridle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balaace;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword;  HoceMj 
was  clad  in  a  transparent  vest ;  Modesty  ap- 
peared veiled ;  Clemency  worean  oU?e  braDcr. 
and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  ao  aiiar; 
Tranouilliiy  was  seen  to  lean  on  a  columi; 
Health  was  known  by  her  serpent,  Ubeitv  Jt 
her  cap,  and  Gayety  by  her  myrtle.  Cic.  dt  A 
Z>.  2,  c.  ^.-^^laut.  i%  ampk.  preL—La.  29,  c. 
n.—Val,Mix.l,c.  1.— iiii^.deCit>.i).4,c.a). 

ViTULA,  a  deity  among  the  Rotmijs  wk 
presided  over  festivals  and  rqoiongs.  Jkfc- 
crob.  3,  c  2. 

Ultsses.    Vid  Pan  IL 

Unga,  a  surname  of  Minerva  tpiD^  ^ 
Phoenicians  and  Thebans. 

Unicena,  a  surname  of  Bdincrra,  as  ^rmg 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

XJnxu,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from  »- 
gere,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  usnal  among  i« 
Romaps  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshokof 
her  husband,  and  from  this  necessary  cereoaT 
wives  were  calted  Viixarts,  and  afterwards  (2. 
ores,  from  Unzia,  who  presided  over  ibem 
Amob.^ 

VoLUMN*  Fanum,  a  temple  in  Etrnria,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Volumna,  where  the  aaie  ot 
the  country  used  to  assemble.  Viterbo  tcft 
stands  on  the  spot.    lAv.  4,  c.  23,  L  5,  c.  1^  ^ 

VoLUMNcs,  and  Volumka,  two  deiues  vk- 
presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chieflj  it 
voked  at  marriages,  to  preserve  concord  betvert 
the  husband  and  wife.  They  were  paiticalsr  j 
worshipped  by  the  Etrurians.    Liv.  4,  c  61. 

VoLUPTAS,  and  Volupia,  the  goddess  of  ^ 
sual  pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  sse 
had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  as  a  jm 
and  beautiful  woman,  well  dressed,  aJifl  e.^ 
gantly  adorned,  seated  on  a  throne,  «»d  *«t]jb? 
virtue  under  her  feet.  Cic.deN.D%(^ » 
— Mfl^oA.  1,  o.  10.— iln^  de  Ciff.  D.  4,  c  8 

Una,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  Bf^ 
tioned  by  the  ancients,  from  which  circonjjtijvf 
Diana  herself  is  called  Vjfiis.  CU.  de  Ml.  P 
3,  c.  23.— CWZtm.  tn  Z>ifl».  ,, 

Urania,  one  of  the  Muses,  danehter  of  Jk^ 
ter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  preaided  over  «jJ^j- 
omy.  She  is  generally  called  mother  of  M=' 
bv  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hymenffas  bjr  Bk- 
ctius.  She  was  represented  as  a  young  virrn 
dressed  in  an  azure-coloured  robe.crownedr,.n 
stars,  and  holding  a  globe  in  her  handMO- 
having  many  mathematical  instrnmentspiaj^ 
round.    Hesiod  Tkeotr.  7r.-i!?wW  1,  c  '^'; 

Bvgin.  fab.  161. A  surname  of  Vcdb^  b 

same  as  CeUst^Ud.  She  was  suppood,  id  ikj' 
character,  to  preside  over  beaaty  and  pffc"* 
tion,  and  was  called  daughter  of  Uranw  w 
CoBlus  bv  the  Lightf  Her  temples  fl  ^^' 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy,  were*  Moroia 
PUUo.  in  8ynp.^Ci€.  de  Nai.  a8,c.ffl- 
Pau$.  1,  c  14,  4c.,  1. 7,  c«6,  to 
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ITkXito,  or  OatLAmn^  a  dtlhr,  Uie 
Ccslus,-  the  moRt  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  be  had 
Oeos,  Grens,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne,  Cottos. 
Phoebe,  Briareus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Giges,  called 
from  their  mother  Titans.  His  children  con- 
spired  against  him,  because  he  confined  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Saturn 
mutilated  him,  and  druve  him  from  his  throne. 
YuLCANUSj.a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presi- 
ded over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
who  worked  iron  and  metals.  He  was  son  of 
Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jupi- 
ter, who  bad  produced  Minerva  fh)m  his  brains. 
According  to^Homer  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  the  mother  was  so  disgusledf  with  the 
deformities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
the  sea  as  soon  as  bom,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven  with 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  father  kicked  him 
down  from  Oljrmpus,  when  he  attempted  to  de- 
liver his  mother,  who  had  been  fastened  by  a 
eolden  chain  for  her  insolence.  He  was  nine 
days  in  coming  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
he  fell  in  the  island  of  X-emnos,  where,  accord* 
iuK  toLucianj  the  inhabitants  seeing  him  in  the 
air,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  He,  however, 
broke  his  leg  by  the  falL  and  ever  after  remain- 
ed lame  of  one  foot.  He  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  bailt  himself  a  palace^  and 
raised  forges  to  work  metals.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  became  sensible  of  his  industry, 
and  were  taught  all  the  usefal  arts  which  could 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  the  good  of  society.  The  first 
work  of  Vulcan  was,  accordingto  some,a  throne 
of  gold  with  secret  springs,  which  he  presented 
to  his  mother,  to  avenge  himself  for  her  want  of 
afi'ection  towards  him.  Juno  no  sooner  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  than  she  found  herself  unable 
to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no 
purpose  \  knd  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to 
set  her  at  liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated  nim,  and 
irevaiiedupon  him  to  come  to  Olympus,  where 
te  was  reconciled  to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poet^  for  the  in- 
genious works  and  antomatical  figures  which 
he  made;  and  many  speak oftwo  golden  statues, 
which  not  onljr  seemed  animated,  but  which 
walked  by  his  side,  and  even  assisted  him  in  the 
working  of  metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  request 
of  Jupiter  he  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Pandora.  Vid.  Pandora.  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants ;  and 
with  him  they  fabricated,  not  only  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and 
Che  most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were 
supposed  to  be  under  mount  £ina  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes.  The  most  known 
of  the  works  of  Vulcan  which  were  presented 
to  mortals,  are  the  arms  of  Achilles,  those  of 
£neas,  the  shield  of  Hercules  described  by 
Hesiod,  a  collar  given  toHermione  the  wifeof 
Cadmtm,  and  a  sceptre  ^ich  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos  and  My- 
cen«.  The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that 
wore  it,  but  the  seeptre,-after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, was  carerally  preserved  at  CheronsBa, 
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and  rcgwded  as  a  divndty.  Tha  abmmm  #f 
Vulcan  are  not  numerous.  He  demanded  111- 
nenra  from  Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in 
marriage  wnatever  goddess  he  should  choose, 
and  when  she  refused  Ms  addresses,  he  attempt- 
ed to  ofl*er  her  violence.  Minerva  resisted  with 
success,  thoagh  there  remained  on  her  body 
sonfe  marks  of  Vulcan's  passion,  which  she 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool. 
Vid.  Erickthonhts,  This  disappomtment  in 
his  love  was  repaired  by  Jupuer,  who  gave 
him  one  of  the  Graces.  Venus  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Vulcan } 
her  infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  het 
amours  with  Mars,  which  were  discovered  by 
Phoebus,  and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own 
husband.  The  worship  of  valcan  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  E|;ypt,  at  Athene, 
and  at  Rome.  It  was  usual  m  the  sacrifices 
that  were  offered  to  him  to  bum  the  whole  vic- 
tim, and  not  reserve  part  of  it  as  in  the  immola* 
tions  to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  A  calf  and  a  boar- 
pig  w«re  the  principal  victims  ofifered.  Vulcan 
was  represented  as  covered  with  sweaty  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  ^  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holdinea  hammer  raised- 
in  the  air  ready  to  strike;  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a  thunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  side  to 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments with  a  long  beard,  aishevelled  hair,  half 
naked,  and  a  small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand. 
TheElg^rptian:^  rejplresentednim  under  the  figure 
of  a  mon Icey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
of  HMciber^  Pamphames,  CMotechnes,  Pwnda- 
motor,  CifUifpodeSj  Ckalavpoaa,  dec.,  all  expres- 
sive of  his  lameness  and  his  profession.  He 
was  father  of  Cupid  by  Venus;  of  Caeculus, 
Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisia. 
&c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  dei^  of 
the  name  of  Volcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Cgb- 
lus,  and  father  of  Apollo  by  Minerva ;  the  sec- 
ond he  mentions  is  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians:  the  third  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos ;  and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vul- 
can seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose;  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laugning  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to 
gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  Hbs.  T%eog.4'in 
Suet.  Here.  140  and  d^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  3,  Ac. 
—Homer.  U.  1,  v.  57,  and  1.  15,  v.  18, 1.  IL  t. 
397, 9iz,—Diod.  5.— Paw.  1,  c.  20, 1.  3, 17.— 
Cic.  de  JTat.  D.  3,  c.  2^,—Herodot.  3  and  3.— 
Varro.  de  L.  L.^V%rg.  AEn.  7,  Ac 


Xirrmjs,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deift- 
calion.  He  was  banished  f>om  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Crensa,  the  daughter  of  King  Ercchtheus,  hj 
whom  he  had  Aebsens  and  lun.  He  retired  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father-in-law  into  Achaia, 
where  he  died.  According  to  some,  he  had  no 
children,bQt  adopted  Ion.  the  son  whom  Crensa, 
before  her  marriage,  bad  bom  to  Apollo. 
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ZicTMnnn.     Ft^.  Part  IL 

Zrran.  Zn•n^  or  Zetus,  a  son  of  Boreas, 
kiasr  of  Thrace  and  Orithva,who  accompanied, 
witn  his  brother  Calais,  the  Argonauts  to  Col- 
chis. In  Bitbynia,  the  two  brothers,  who  are 
Fq>re8eDted  with  wings,  deliTered  Phineas  from 
the  continual  persecution  of  the  Harpies,  and 
droire  these  monsters  as  far  as  the  islands  called 
Btrophades,  where  at  last  they  were  stopped  by 
Iris,  who  promised  them  that  Phineus  shoald 
no  longer  be  tormented  by  them.  The^  were 
both  killed,  as  some  say,  by  Hercales,  during  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  were  changed  into 
those  winds  which  generally  blow  8  or  10  days 
before  the  dogstar  appears,  and  are  called  Pro- 
dromi  by  the  Greeks.  Tneir  sister  Cleopatra 
married  Phineus  king  of  Bitbynia.  Orpkeus. 
Arg.-^ApoOod.  I,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c.  15.— »^».  fab. 
lA.—  OvU,  Met,  8,  y.  716.— P<m«.  3,  c.  18— 
Vol.  FU^. 

Zbtos,  or  Zethub,  a  son  of  Jumter  and  An- 

tiope,  brother  to  Amphion.      rid.  Antiope. 

The  crown  of  Thebes  was  seized  by  the  two 

brothers,  not  only  as  the  reward  of  this  victory, 
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but  as  their  inherilanee,  and  ZethnsnnooDdd 
the  caoital  of  his  dominions  with  a  strasf  isil 
while  bis  brother  amused  himself  with^rioi 
on  his  lyre.  Music  and  verses  were  diFa{;r»- 
able  to  (bethuit,  and  according  to  some,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  no  longer  to  porMieM 
unproductive  a  study.  Hygw.  fab.  l.^Pca. 
%  c.  6,  ^x.^ApoOad.  3,  c.  5  and  IO.-A^rd  I, 
ep.  18,v.41. 

Zeds,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  tbe  Greeb. 
expressive  of  his  being  the  father  of  mankuhL 
and  by  whom  all  things  live.    DiU,^ 

ZjsDxipPB,  I.  a  daughter  of  EridanDS,  moibi!; 
of  Butes,  one  of  tbe  Argonauts,  &c.   ifXA.^ 

3,  c.  15. n.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon.  Sh; 

married  Sicyon,  who  after  his  fttbcriD-hTj 
death,  became  king  of  thai  city  of  Pelopoimcsu 
which  from  him  has  been  called Sicyoo-Psu 
3,c.6. 

ZosTEBiA,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  Shebi 
two  statues  under  that  name  m  the  diy  ii 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  The  word  signifies  ^r. 
or  armed  for  battle,  words  s3monymous  &iik£^ 
the  ancients.  Paui.  9,  c.  17.— fliwifr.  A  -2,  t 
478,  L  11,  V.  15. 

Ztoia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  sbe  p 
sided  over  marriage,  (a  ^nywvfti  mngo.)  i^ 
is  the  same  as  the  jPr(m«^orthe  Latins  P» 
dar.^PoUux,  3,  c,  3. 


»  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Fnm  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  faU  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  weot  and  in  the  eaat. 


Before  Chriat* 
the  710th  year  of  the  Jalian 


The  worid  ereaiad 

period 
tliedeliife 
The  tower  of  Babel  bailt,  and  the  oonfiuion  of  lan- 

Cuef  Hal  otwerrationi  are  ilrat  made  at  Babyhm 
The  kincdoni  of  Egypt  ia  soppoaed  to  hare  begao 

under  Huraim,  the  md  of  Ham,  and  to  hare  con- 

tinoed  HMD  yearif  to  the  conqaeat  of  Cambyaea 
The  kingdom  of  Sieyon  eatabbabed 
The  kinidom  of  Aaeyria  begina 
The  birth  of  Abraham 

The  kingdom  of  Argoa  eatablisbed  onder  Inaehiu 
Mamnon,  the  Egyptian,  said  to  invent  lettera,  15 

yeari  before  the  reign  of  Phoroneua 
The  deluge  of  Ogygee,  by  which  Attica  remained 

waate  above  SOOyeari,  till  the  coming  of  Cecropa 
Joaeph  told  Ipto  Ecypt  bV  hia  brethren 
^e  chronolo^  of  Uie  Arundelian  Marblea  begina 

about  this  time,  fixing  here  the  arrival  of  Cecropa 

in  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other  writers  have 

placed  later  by  9S  yean 
'      I  born ' 


4004 
3348 


8347 
S234 


8186 
9089 

90S0 
1906 

1856 

1888 

1784 
1788 


1571 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who 
came  from  E^gypt  with  a  colony  of  Saites.  This 
happened  about  780  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad 1556 

Scamander  migrates  from  C^te,  and  begina  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  1546 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly  15U8 

The  Panathenea  first  celebrated  at  Athens  1495 

Cadmus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  1493 

Hie  first  Olympic  Oamea  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the 
Id«i  Dactyli  1453 

The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
where  be  dies  the  following  year,  aged  110  14S8 

Minos  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the 
Dactyli  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of 
Ida  in  Crete  1406 

Hie  Eleusinian  mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by 
Eumolpus  13S6 

The  Isthdian  gamea  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus, 
l^ing  of  Corinth  ■  1336 

Tlie  argonautic  expedition.  The  first  Pythian  gamea 
celebrated  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos  15283 

Gideon  flourishes  in  brael  1345 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteo- 
dea  1885 

Olympic  gamea  celebrated  by  Herculea  1888 

The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  after, 
by  Paris  «,       ,      7  ,    ^^^ 

Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  yean.  iEneaa  sails  to 
Italv  --n  J  .1184 

I  Longa  built  by  Aseanina  1158 

1194 


Alba  Longa  built  by  Aseanina 
Migration  of  the  iUoUan  colonies 
The  return  of  the  Ueradidn  into  PelopoJtoeaoaj.  80 
jrears  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Two  vears  after, 
thev  divide  the  Peloponnessus  among  themselves : 
and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Laee- 
dnmon  under  Eurysthenus  and  Proelea  1104 

Saul  made  king  over  Israel  1005 

Hie  kingdom  of  Sieyon  ended  1088 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codroa    1070 
The  migration  of  the  Ionian  eoloniea  from  Greece, 

and  their  aetUemont  in  Asia  Minor  1044 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  1004 

Samos  built  086 

Division  of  the  kincdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  075 

Homer  and  Hesjodfloarished  about  thia  time,  ao- 
eording  to  the  Marblea  907 


Before  Ghnat 
Eliaa  the  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven  8B( 

Lycnrgus,  48  yeara  old.  established  his  laws  at  La-  , 
xedemon,  and,  together  with  Iphitus  snd  deos- 


theoes,  restores  the  Olympic  rames  at  EKs.  about 
108  years  before  the  era  which  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  first  Olympiad 

Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at  .^ina. 
Carthoge  built  by  Dido 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Bardan- 
apalos,  an  era  placed  80  years  earlier  by  Justin 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  coutinuea 
646  years,  till  tbo  battle  of  Pj^na 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins  and  continues  949 

^rears 

The  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians 

The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinthi 
and  the  Prytanea  elected 

Corobus  con'juers  at  CHympia,  in  the  88th  Olympiad 
from  the  institution  of  Iphitus.  This  is  vulgarly 
called  the  first  Olympiad,  about  83  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome 

The  Epbori  introduced  into  the  government  of  La- 
cedaemon  by  Theopompus 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 

The  decennial  archons  Mgin  at  Athena,  of  which 
Charops  is  the  first 

Rome  built  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to  Vairot 
in  the  year  3961  of  the  Jofian  period 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines 

The  era  of  Narbonasitar  king  of  Babylon  begins 

The  first  Hesscnian  war  begins,  ana  continues  19 
years,  to  the  taking  of  Ithome 

Syracuse  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony 

The  kingdom  of  Israel Unished  by  the  taking  of  Sa- 
maria oy  Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria.  The  first 
eclipse  of  the'  moon  on  record,  March  19,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy 

Candaules  murdered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to  the 
Lydian  throne 

Tarentom  built  by  the  Pnrtheniana 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians 

The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  14 
years,  to  the  taking  of  Ira,  after  a  aiege  of  11 
years.  About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Tyr- 
teus  and  Archilochus 

The  government  of  Athens  intrusted  to  annual  ai^ 
chons 

Alba  destroyed 

Cypseltts  u«urps  the  government  vK  Corinth,  and 
keeps  it  for  30  y 


r  liyeaiB 

Byzantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Argives  or  Atheniana 
Cyrene  built  by  Battus 
The  Scytliians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they 

keep  possession  foE.S8  years 
Draco  establishes  his  laws  in  Athens 
The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun 

by  king  Necho 
Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  hia 

allies 
The  Pho»niciana  sail  round  Afiica.  by  order  of  Ne- 
cho.   About  this  time  flourished  Anon,  Fittaeus, 

AlcBUs.  Sappho,  4te. 
The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by 

Cyaxares 
The  Pythian  gamea  first  established   at  Delphi. 

About  this  time  flourished  ChUo,  Anachareis, 

Thales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  the  prophet  Esekiel, 

JEmtfy  Stersichorus 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadn^azar,  9th  of  June, 

after  a  siege  of  18  mootha 


884 


8M 


797 

786 


797 


77B 


757 

754 


750 
74T 


743 
738 


7» 
707 
703 


685 


084 
065 


6S9 
658 
630 


694 


610 
008 


987 


r  and  oonvenieat  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.)  and  after, 


•  In  the  followrog  Table,  I  have  eonflned  myself  to  the  moraeaay  at . 

(A.  D.)  Christ.  For  the  sake  #  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the  exoloaion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  ia  ueoassary  to 
obaerve,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  always  fhUa  on  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number  reqmred 
either  before  or  after  Chnat,  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  applieation  of  the  mlaa  of  subtraetioo  or  addition.  The 
era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  17.  C.)  will  b^s  found  with  the  aame  fhcility,  by  recollecting  that  the  city  vraa 
built  753  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  Olympiada  can  likewise  be  reeurred  to  by  the  consideration,  that  the  eonqveit 
'    *    ;  O^piad,  and  the  Olympie  gtoMa  wara  celebrated  after  the  ravolutioa  of 

wi 


of  Oonabua  (B.  C.  776,}  fonm  the  flnt  < 
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B.C. 
IV  lithiM—  nmm  iwtorad,  $ai  edebimtud  etwy 

btudUyearoftheOlympUila  5ffi 

DMtb  of  J«r«muih  the  propbei  S77 

The  NemBangamea  rwhKvd  968 

Th«  fine  Qooiedy  aetad  at  Atbeni  hy  0«aanoa  and 

Doloa  56 

PWacratiM  firat  oanrpad  tba  Mvereifnty  at  Atkana  560 
CyrM  bafiaa  to  raifs.    Aboat  tliia  t^ase  flourialnd 

Aaaaimanaa,  Biaa,  Aaaxinaodar,  Phalaria,  and 


548 


Ckaaaa  eoaqoared  by  Crnia.    About  tUa  timH  flou- 

lialiad  Tb^nia  and  Pheracydaa 
If aiaaiUaa  bailt  by  tba  Ph«c«aaa.    Tka  afa  of  Py- 

tbaforaa,  Simooidea,  Tkaapia,  Xenopbaoaa,  aod 

Aaacfaoa 
labykm  Ukaa  by  Cynia 
na  retani  of  tba  J«wi  by  tba  adkt  of  Cynia,  and 

tbarebaildiac  ortbatamola  . 

TW  fifat  Hafady  aciad  at  Aihaoa  on  tba  wagoa  of 

TWpia 
Marainf  cBCOttra(ad  at  Atbaoa,  and  a  pablie  libra- 
ry bvilt 
giyjiicoiiqayaiibyCawbyaaa 
ralTentai,  of  Samoa,  pat  to  daatb 
Danaa  Hyataapaa  eboacn  Uag  of  Paiaia.    Aboat 

tbia  tina  flooriabad  CooAieiaa,  tba  calabratad  Cbi- 


pUbMophor 

raMj  oftha  Piabtratida  aboliafc'rf  at  Atbaoa 
r  corarDinaat  b«if  ioa  at  Roma  aftar  tba 


Ttetyraoay  a 

TW  aooaoiar  

oxpvlMoo  or  tba  TdrqaioiT  and  cootiaoaa  iado- 

^  peadaot461  yaara,  till  tba  battJa  ofPbaraaHa 

flardia  tokao  by  tba  Atbaoiaiw  aod  barot,  whicb  ba- 
aaoM  aftorwarda  tba  eaiua  of  tba  iaraaioa  of 
Oraaca  by  tba  Paraiana.  About  tbis  time  floorah- 
ad  Haradttoa,  Parmaoidaa,  Milo  tba  wraatlar, 
Ariataforaa,  dtc 

na  firat  dictator,  Lartioa,  craatad  at  ftooM 

Tha  Roman  popalaoa  ratira  to  oMont  Baear 

Tba  battia  of  Haratbon 

Tba  battlaa  of  Tharmopyla,  Auruat  Tib,  and  Sala- 
mia,  Oetobar  90tb.  About  tbii  tima  flouridiad 
JBMhylaa,  Pindar,  Charoo,  Anaxacoiaa,  Zeiudat 
Ariatidaa,  &«. 

Tba  Poraiana  dafbatad  at  Plataa  aod  Myeala  oo  tha 


_aaraa  day,  3id  Septamber 
TbaaOOFabiikilladatCr 


1  Cremara,  July  ITtb 

TJMmiatoclaa,  aeeuMd  of  conapiraey,  fliea  to  Xerzai 
Tha  Paniana  dafaatad  at  Cypnu,  aod  naar  the  £o- 

ryoMfdoo 
Tba  third  Maawoiao  war  bafina,  and  eootanoaa  10 

yaara 
Bfypt  raroltt  ttwn  tba  Paraians  under  Inaroa,  aa- 

aiatad  by  tba  Atbaniana 
Aa  Roraana  aand  to  Atbani   for  8olon*i  lawa. 

Aboot  tbia  time  floarMbed  Sopboelea,  Nehamiah 

the  propbat,  Plato  tba  comic  poet,  Ariatarchua 

tha  tragic,  Laocrataa,  Thrasybuloa,  Pcriclai,  Za- 

kucuB,  dte. 
Tha  firat  aaerad  war  conoemint  tha  tamnle  of  Delphi 
Tba  Atbaniana  defeated  atChmonea  oy  the  Boo- 

tiana 
Barodotoa  reada  hii  biatory  to  the  council  of  Athena, 

and  raceivee  public  honoun  in  the  39tb  rear  of  hii 

age.    AbouLthia  time  flourished  EmpadDclea,  He- 

lanicug,  Euripidet,  Herodieus,  Phidiaa,  Aitemo- 

oaa,  Charondas.  itc. 
A  colony  aent  to  Thurium  by  tha  Athpniana 
Comediea  prohibited  at  Athena,  a  reatraint  which  re 

mained  in  force  for  three  yaara 
'  "^  '  ^    .  ..       .  ^        ^ 

of  the  moon 


A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
Maton  begina  here  bia  19  yeara*  crcla 


^eloponneaianjaar  begina.  May  the  7th,  and 
ira.    About  tbia  time  flour- 


Maton  begina  here  hie  19  yeara' 

Tlia  Peloponneaian  war  bef ' 
continnea  aboot  97  yeara. 

bhed  Cratinua,  Eupolia.  Ariatophanea,  Maton, 
Eucremon,  Malachi,  the  laat  of  the  propheto,  Do- 
mocritua,  Georgiaa,  Thucydidea,  Hippocratea,  Jcc 

The  biatonr  of  the  Old  Testament  finiahea  about  tbia 
time.    A  plague  at  Athena  for  fiv^yaara 

A  pB^ce  of  flriy  yeara  made  between  the  Atheniana 
and  Laoadamoniana,  which  ia  kept  only  during 
iU  yeara  and  ten  montha.  though  each  aontinoed 
at  war  with  the  other'a  alliea 

Ha  aeana  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  changed  to  Si- 
ctiy.    The  Agraaian  lew  first  morad  at  Rome 

Ifiypt  revolta  from  the  Persiana,  aod  Amyrtvna  ia 


504 


179 

477 
471 

470 


463 


454 
448 


447 


431 


apMHOtad  king  414 

be  Carthaginiana  enter  Sicily,  where  they  deatroy 
Salinas  aod  Himara,  but  they  are  repuked  by  Bm- 
mocratea  400 

The  battia  of  iEgaapataaMa.    Tha  oavpation  of 


AAaoa  takaa  by  Lyaaoiar,  Mtb  April,  tha  aod  of 
Ifaa  Patopoonaauo  war,  aod  tba  appointmaiiK  of 
MtffaolB  otar  tba  ooooaerad  oKy.    About  tUa 


Cyrua  tba  yooqgar  killed  at  Oi 
retreat  uT  the  10,000  Groeka, 
the  30  tyranta  from  Athene,  I 


TbaiWam 
,  and  the  expaiMW  «f 
tyranta  from  Athene,  by  Thraaybahs 
Socratea  put  to  death 
Ageaikua   of  Lacedemoo'a   ezpeditieo  iota  Am 

against  the  Persians.    The  aire  of  Xenopboa,  Cte- 

siasj  Zeuzis,  Antiaihanea,  firegoiaa,  Anatippu 

or  Cyreoe,  and  Archytaa 
The  Coriotbian  war  begun  by  tha  aBkaes  af  tk 

Athenians,  Hiebaaa,  Coriatliiana,  aod  AigitM, 

against  LacadMooa 
Tlie  Lacedsmoniana,  under  Piaaodaff.  dafaatad  bf 

Conon  at  Caidua ;  and  a  few  daya  amr,  tba  alfiai 

are  defeated  at  Corooma,  by  Agaaikna 
The  battia  of  AOia,  July  ITlh,  and  tba  taUog  af 

Rome  by  the  Gauk 
Dmoyalua  beaieges  RhegiOB,  aod  takea  it  after  II 

montha.    About  tlik  time  llooriftbed  Pkta,  FU- 

lozenua.  Damon,  Pythiaa,  Ipbtcrates.  fce. 
The  Greek  cities  of  Aata  tfibotary  toPank,  b;  tk 

peace  of  Anlalcidaa,  between  the  Lacadwna- 

nians  and  Paratana 
The  war  of  Cypraa  finkbai  by  m  tnoty,  olkrithai 

oootinood  two  years 
The  Lacedaamonians  defaofid  in  a  aeo-Mrt  at  Mai- 

oa,  September  90lh|  by  Ghahriaa.    Aboat  llw 

time  flourished  PbiDstna,  b»aa,  fsoeraus,  Ants, 

Philolaus,  Dit^genaa  tha  ejnic,  h<c 
Artazerxes  aenda  an  army  aadar  Pbaroabam,  wiA 

90.000  Gioeka,  oooimandad  hf  Ipbicralm 
Hie  battle  of  Leuctra,  July  Sib,  where  the  Laeate- 

mooiaos  are  daflMtod  by  Epoaiooodaa,  iha  gaa^ 

raloftheThebaos 
Tha  Meseenkns,  aftar  a  honkbiiiaot  of  SBtyean. 

return  to  Palopooneana 
One  of  the  oonsuk  at  Rome  elected  ftmn  the  pkk- 

ians 


EC 


fE-S 


TIm  battk  ofMantinea,  ffainad  by  1 
year  after  the  death  oTPelopidoa  * 

AgesikosasaktaTaehosjkinffor&ynt  Bom  tl 
the  governors  of  Lesser  Aata  revolt  rraai  Petm     V 

llie  Aiheniana  are  defeated  at  Methooe.  tbe  fim 
baitk  that  Philip  of  Maeadon  ever  woo  u  Gracte   ' 

Diooysios  the  younger  k  expelled  from  Syracortk; 
Dion.  Tbe  aocood  Sacred  War  bMiaa,  w  ik 
temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  FbooeaM    S* 

Dion  put  to  death,  ana  Syracuse  governed  tma 
years  by  tyranta.  Aboot  tbk  Uoaa  fioenibd 
Eudozua,  Lvcurgua,  Ibia,  Tlieopompos,  Epborsi, 
Datames,  Pniloidelua,  dbc.  '^ 

The  Phoceana,  under  Onotnafchua,  are  defeated  ia 

Tbeaaaly  by  Phtlin  ^ 

pt  ia  conooered  Vy  Oehua  * 

I  Sacred  War  n  finiabad  by  PbiUp  takiag  ^D  t"    ,^ 

cities  of  the  Phoceana  * 

Dionysiua  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracaaa,  sAsr  V 
years*  bankhmont  '' 

l^mokon  reooveia  Syracoae,  and  banishes  tk  IT 
rant  * 

The  Carthaginiana  defeated  bv  Timokon  aaar  Agn- 
gentnm.  Aboot  tbk  time  floorkbed  Speaaippai 
Protogenes,  ArktotIa,^iEachioaa,  Xeuoentm^^ 
moathenea,  Phocion,  Mamercna,  Icetaa,  Stilpa, 
Deroadaa  ^     '* 

The  battk  orCheroaa»a,AnguatS,  where  Pbilipk- 
feata  the  Atbeaiaoa  and  Tbebaaa  _         ^ 

Philip  of  Maeadon  kilkd  by  Pauaaaias.  ITnM 
Alexander,  on  tha  ibllowiog  yaar,  aotaa  Craao^ 
deatroya  Thebea,  kjo.  Z 

The  battle  of  Grantcua.  SM  of  May  g 

The  battle  of  laoa  in  October  .  ^     * 

Tyre  and  'BgJVt  conquered  by  the  MaaaHMU 
prince,  and  Alexandria  boilt  ^ 

The  batde  of  Arbek,  October  Sd  ^ 

Alexaoder*a  axpaditioo  against  Porua.  Aboat  tm 
Uma  flourished  Apellea,  Ckllktbeaaa,  Bm<m, 
Parmenio,  Phiktaa,  Mamnoo,  Dioaeratai,  W 
pua,  Hyparidee,  Phiktoa,  Lynppoai  Mntmmm,  ^ 

Alexaoder'dieaoothatlstofAMll.    BiseaiFii*^ 
vided  into  four  kiitgdooia.    llie8aaHBB«ar,>H   ^ 
the  reign  of  the  Ptokmiea  in  Egypt  .^ 

PtolvpOT^oo  publiabea  a  fleMraTliM  !•  iB  « 


ti[iaak  ei^M.  The  agajf  Piaxiioka^  datm,Tkr 
**  *^Bmetiioa,  Dkarcaaa,  »»■ 


phraatuB,  Manaader,  Demetnoa,  Miarefeaa,  rv  ^ 
femon^eoptptemua,  PMiceaa,  LeostkM^  ' 
nraenae  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathoeka  !)«•••    j- 


Syracoae  L  ,  „ 

metrius  Phakreua  govama  Athena  for  tea  yian 

EumeneadalivaMd  to  Aotigoooa  by  bkanny .     , 

Sakncoa  takea  Babylon,  and  hare  tha  bqgon^f  « 
tha  era  oftha  Sakucida 

Thaeoo^wakorAnthoaksnAftitt    ^^. 

Damo^<7«kbfi2ad  at  Athens  by  IkMtaaiP^ 

Tlia  tiUa  of  kiiy  firat  aawtaafl  by  tba  iMiiw-*^ 
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and  killed  by  rtoleinyi  fiUeneot,  LjiimMhin.  and 
CaMand«r._   Abo«t_  thto  tiim  flooriahed  Zno, 


B.a 


Tjnho^  Fhitomoa,  IfaftftlMoet,  Creator,  Ifcc 
Athena    taken  by  Demetriaa  Pofioreetea,  aftar   a 

yaar'a  aleg« 
Tba  Hrvt  van-dial  ereetsd  at  Rom«  by  Papirint  Cor- 

■or,  and  tin  timo  first  divided  into  Doun 
Saleveaa,  aboat  this  time,  built  about  40  eitiei  in 

Aeia,   v^hieh  he  peopled  with  dillereot  nttioiw. 

Tha  ac*  of  Eodid  the  matbematleiao,  Aoeeiltus, 

Bpienrua,  Koo,  TImocherii.  EraMetratns,  Ariityl- 

Iva,  Strakto,  ZenodoCot,  Amnoe,  Lacharee,  Ifcc. 
mio  Acheniam  revolt  from  Demetrius 
Pfrrfaoa  expelled  from  Maoedon  by  Lvmmachas 
llie  Pharoe  of  Alexandria  built.    The  Soptuag int 

auppoeed  to  be  tranBlftt<)d  about  this  time 
i«yinniaebtts  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleocus.    The 

xarentine  war  befine,  and  oontinoes  10  years. 

The  Acbsan  league  begins 
Pyrrhoe,  of  Epirne,  goes  to  Italy,  to  Msiat  the  Tuen- 

The  Gaola.  under  Biemue,  are  ent  to  pieces  near 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  About  this  time  flourished 
Dionytios  the  astronomer^  Sotuatus,  Thooentns, 
Dionyaius.  Heradeotes,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lycophzon, 
PerasMts,  Jfce. 

Pvrrhoa,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epims 

Tne  firat  coining  of  silver  at  Rome 

Athena  uken  by  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  keeps  it 
IS  years 

The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  oonUnues  for  S3 
yean.  The  chronology  or  the  Arundelian  Mar^ 
Diee  composed.  About  this  time  flourished  Lj^ 
oon,  Crates,  Beroaus,  Uermachus,  Helenus,  Cliiu> 
aa,  Arietotimus,  tto. 

Antioebaa  Soter  defeated  at  Sardia  by  Eumeoes  of 
Pergamns 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  by  Duiliua 
,   Regnlua  defeated  by  Xanthippua.    Athena  if 
to  liberty  by  Antigonus 

AratuB  persuades  the  people  of  Sieyon  to  Join  the 
-   ■ Xbout  this  time  flourished  Cle- 


aathea,  Homer  junior,  Maqetho,  "nmaus,  Calli- 
machoa.  Zoilus,  Duns,  Neanthea,  Cteaibiua,  So- 
dfbina,  Hieronymus,  Hanno,  Laodice,  Lyaiaa,  Ar- 
iobarxanes 
The  Parihiana  under  Araaces,  and  the  Bactriana  un- 
'er  Tbeodotua,  revolt  fkom  the  Macedoniana 

B  aea-flght  of  Dren 

yciladelofCofintt 


Tkef 
The* 

gust 

Agia,  king  of  Sparta,  pot  to  death  for  attempting  to 
■ettim  an  Agrarian  law.  About  this  period  flour- 
iabed  Antigonua  Carystiua,  Gonon  of  Samoa,  Era- 
toatkMMMa,  ApoDonins  of  Perga,  Lacydea,  Amil- 
ear,  Ageailaua  the  ephor,  Ice. 

Playa  tfrst  acted  at  Rome,  being  thoee  of  livina  An- 


taken  by  Aratna,  ]9lh  of  An- 


Amllcar  paaacs  whh  aa  army  to  Spain,  with  Anni- 

bal  hiaaon 
The  temple  of  Janua  shut  at  Rome,  Ae  fbst  time 

ainoe  Noma 
The   Sardinian  war  begioa,  and' continnea  three 

years 
Original  manuscripts  of  .fiscfaylus,  Enrioidea,  and 

^phocles,  lent  by  the  Athenians  to  Ptolemy  for  a 

iiledge  of  15  talents 
Tve  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvillua. 

Sardinia  and  Corsica  eonquereo 
The  Roman  ambaasadors  flrat  appeared  at  Athena 

and  Cbrinth 
The  war  between  Cleomeoea  and  Aratas  begins, 

and  eontinnes  for  five  years 
Hie  eoloasus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  aa  earth* 

ouake.    The  Romans  first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing 

the  Oanls,  who  had  entered  luly.    About  thia 


ius,Philoo 
It  Roman 


Fabfan  Pletor,  the  first 
'''     ,  Lysiades.  Agro,  &c. 
to  of  Seliuia 


thatorOkan«,llay81 
The  Roosaaa  bagia  the  anxiliaiy 
m  Epiraa,  wlS:h  ia  continued 
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hiatorian,  Phylar- 
,  _^wiai]aa.  A^ro.  tt.e. 

25»  battle  c 

The  Social  War  between  the  .filoliana  and  Aehm- 

ana,  assisted  by  Philip 
Baguntam  taken  by  Annibnl 
The  second  Piyiic  war  begina,  and  continnea  17 

The  bf^e^ftbe  lake  ThraaynMnns,  and  next  year, 

war  againat  FhtHp. 
by  infearvala  Ibr  14 


nSoiMMn 

Part 


taken  by  Maieellaa,  aftir  a  singe  of  thna 

iMadrfiwdMit] 
ART  8.-6  H 
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218 
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Aadrabaltedalbatad.  Aboot  thfa  taae  Bonihhii 
Plantna,  Archagathna,  Bvander,  Teteelna,  Her- 
mippoa,  Zeno,  Sotion,  Enniua,  Hieronymna  ct 
Syracuse,  Tlepolemua,  Epievdea 

ThebatfleSf2aSa^   ,'^  ^ 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continnea 
near  four  veara 

The  battle  ofP 
piaa 


&a 


fPanins,  where  Antiochoa  defeafa  Seo- 


nie  battle  of  Cynoacephale,  where  PhiUp  ia  defeated 

The  war  of  Antioehns  the  Great  begins,  and  contin- 
ues three  years 

Lacedmnon  joined  to  the  Achoan  league  by  Philo- 
pmmen  ^ 

The  luxuriea  of  A«a  brought  to  Rome  in  the  apoOf 
of  AnUochos 

The  lawa  of  Lyenigus  abrogated  for  a  while  at 
Sparta  by  PhiK>p<emen 

AnOochua  the  Great  defeated  and  kiUed  m  Media. 
About  this  time  flouriahed  Aristophanes  of  Byxan- 
~a,  C  Linlina,  Ariatony- 
Critolaoa, 


menes  and  Prusias.  till  the  death  of  Annibal 
Philopomen  defeatrd  and  killed  bjr  Dinocrates 
Noma*!  books  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome 
Peraens  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage 
Ptolemy's  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus.  in  a  bat- 
tie  between  Pcluaium  and  Mount  Casaius.    The 
second  Macedonian  war 
The  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  fUl  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.    About  this  period  flourished  Attains  the 
astronomer,  Metrodorna,  Terence,  Crates,  Polybt- 
ua,  Pacuvius,  Hipparchua,  Heraclidfia,Cameaciea, 
Aristarcbus,  See, 
The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  books  obtain- 
ed firom  the  plunder  of  Macedonia 
fence's  Andria  fint  acted  at  Rome 


Time 

invented  by  Sci pio  Naaica,  VA  yeaia 

trodncliOn  of  sun-diab 
Andriacus,  the  Paeudophilip, 

Macedon 


lored  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  machine, 
rsailerthein- 

theroyal^ia 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  defbated  and  kiUed  by 
Alexander  Balaa 

Tlie  third  Punic  war  begins.  PmdM,  kii«  of  Bi- 
thynia,  put  to  death  by  hia  son  NIcodemea 

Hie  Romans  make  war  againat  the  Achsana,  which 
ia  finiahed  the  next  year  by  Mummiua 

(^rthage  is  deatroyed  by  8cipio,and  Oociath  by 
Mummiua 

Viriatfaua  ia  defeated  by  Lalina,  In  Spain 

Tim  war  of  Nnmantia  begina,  and  con 
eight  yeara 

The  Roman  army,  of  30,000,  tinder  Mancioua,  is  de- 
feated by  4000  Mumantinea 

Reatoratioo  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  univer- 
aal  patronage  oflbred  to  all  learned  men  by  Ptole- 
my Phyacon.  The  age  of  Satyrua,  Aristobulua, 
Luciua  Acdua,  Mnaceaa.  Antipater,  Diodorua  the 
peripatetic,  Nicander,  Cteaibina,  Sarpedon,  Mi- 

The  fbmoua  embaaay  of  Sdpio.  Metallua,  Mummiua, 
and  Pan0tiua,  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece 

Hm  hiatory  of  thev  Apocrypha  ends.  The  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  begina,  and  eontianea  fbr  three 
years 

Numanlia  taken.  Pergamna  annexed  to  Ae  RoaMn 
empire 

Antiochus  Sidetes  kiDed  by  Phraatea.  Aristonieot 
defoated  by  Perpenna 

Demetriua  Nicator  defeated  at  Damaacua  by  Alax- 
ander  Zebina 

The  Romana  make  war  againat  the  piratea  of  the 
Balearea.  Carthage  ia  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Ro- 
man senate 

C.  Gracchus  ki«ied 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metelhia 

Cleopatra  aaanmea  the  goverament  of  "Bfjpt.  The 
age  of  ErrmuBUB,  Athenion,  Artemidoraa,  Clito- 
^ US,  ApoUoniui    "-*         •   -^  ■•      ■"-- 


.  jpoUonins,  Herodicua,  L.  Cnliua^  Caa- 

tor.Menecratea,  Luciliua,  dec. 
The  Jngurthine  war  begins,  and  continnea  fbr  five 
^ears 
The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited 

the  expenses  of  eating  every  day 
The  TaQtonea  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  againat 

Rome,  and  continue  it  for  eight  years 
The  Teutones  delhat  80^  Romana  on  the  banks  of 

the  Rhone 
The  Teutonea  defeated  by  C.  Marius,  at  Aqua 

Sextia 
The  Chabri  defbated  by  Marioa  and  Catnlns 
Dolabella  conquen  Lnsitania 
CyitM  M  Iv  nota^  Apioa  to  tbt  ]L^_ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


TW  BoeUl  war  baffas,  tad  eonliaiMf  three  yeen, 
tifl  ioMied  by  fljIU 

TW  ICibndatie  war  befint,  and  eontinoea  tfyj^an 

n«  eirii  wan  ofMariaa  aad  Bjlla  bafia,  and  eoo- 
tiaoe  au  yean 

ByUa  eoMoera  Athaaa,  and  aenda  it*  Tahiable  libra- 
nm  to  Koine 

Tooaf  If arioa  ia  deftatad  by  Bylla,  who  is  made 
dictator 

t>a  death  of  Srlla.  About  thii  tiaM  floarisbed 
Philo,  Chanmdas,  Atclepiadea,  Appellicon.  L. 
SiMOoa,  Alexander  Pot^rniator,  Plotiui  Galioef 
Diotimna,  Zenot  Uortanatua,  Archiaa,  Poaidoniua, 
Oewiaua,  Jbc 

Biihyiiia  Idl  by  Ifieomedea  to  the  Ronaaa 

TW  Derrik  war,  under  SfwrUcua.  bef  iiu,  aad  two 
yean  aAoTf  the  rebel  feneral  ia  defeated  aad  kill- 
ed b|  PoBpey  and  Crmaiaa 

ICtbridatea  and  Tlfraoei  defeated  by  Laeullaa 

If  ithridalaa  eoaqvaced  by  Pompey  in  a  nif  ht  battle. 
Ciete  ia  anbdued  by  Metellua,  after  a  war  of  two 

_yaa»« 

TSe  laiga  of  the  Balaueida  eada  ia  Syria  oa  the 
coaqoeat  of  the  country  by  Pompey 

CatiKoe'e  eooepiracy  detected  by  Ueero.  Mithri- 
dataa  kille  bimaelf^ 

The  flrat  trinniTirate  ia  the  penoae  of  J.  Caaar, 
Fovpey,  aad  Craaraa.  About  this  time  lloariab- 
ed  Apellonioa  of  Rhodea,  Terentins  Varro,  Tyran- 
aioa,  Ariatodeanu  of  Nyaa,  Lucretiua,  Dioayaiuaf 
the  frammarian,  Cicero,  Antiocfaua,  Spurioua, 
Aodronicoa,  Catuliaa,  SaJniat,  Timafenea,  CYatip- 

Gcero  baatehed  from  lUnae  aad  reoalled  the  next  year 

CMar  pa«ea  the  Bhiae,  defeata  the  Germana,  and 
invades  Britain 

Craasua  ia  killed  by  Sureoa  iti  Jnae 

Civil  war  between  Caear  aad  Pompey 

The  batUe  of  Pharialia  about  May  lath 

Alezaadria  taken  by  Caaar 

Tlie  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kiUa  himaelf.  Thia  year 
»  eaUed  the  year  of  Coafuaioo,  becauae  the  calen- 
dar waa  corrected  by  Soaif  enea.  and  the  year 
nude  to  conaiat  of  15  montha,  or  445  daya 

The  battle  of  Muada 

Oa»ar  murdered 

The  battle  of  Mntiaa.  Tlw  eooond  triumrirate  in 
Oetavina,  Antony,  and  Leptdoa.  Cicero  pot  to 
doath.  The  afe  of  0o«tfenea,  C.  Nopoa,  Diodo- 
raa  Sicnlua,  Trogu*  Pompey,  Didymua  the  acbo- 
liaat,  Varo  tho  poet,  Ifce. 

TIm  battle  of  Fhilippi 

Paeorua,  fcneral  orParthia,  defeated  by  Veetidiui, 
14yearaafter  thediafraoeofCramuf,  and  on  the 
•aneday 


B.C. 


Pompey  tKe  Tounfar  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Oetavina 
"^  "  and  Antony  prepare  for 

'Seotei 
tperiy  bef  ina  here 


[  Antony  prepare  for  war 
The  battle  of  Aetium  U  of  September. 


Octaviuii  -  ^    . 

The  battle  of  Aetium  U  of  Seotember.  The  era  of 
the  Roman  emperon  properly  bef  ina  here 

Aleiaadria  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a  Eo- 
maa  province 

The  title  of  Aufuatua  fiven  to  Oetaviua 

The  Bgjptiane  adopt  the  Julian  year.  About  thia 
time  flonriahed  Virgil,  Maniliui,  Diotcoridee,  Aai- 
niua  Pollio,  Maeenaa^  Agrippa,  Strabo,  Horace, 
Maoer,  Propertiua,  Livy,  Mum,  Tibullua,  Ovid, 
Pyladm,  BathyUoa,  Vanua,  Tueca.  Vitruvioa,  Ifcc 

TIm  eonapiraey  of  Murana  againat  Auguatua 

A . ,_!._« — laad  Aaia 


The  Roman  enaigna  recovered  from  the  Parthiaaa 

by  Tiberioe 
TIm  aecular  gamea  celebrated  at  Rome 
I^iliui  defeated  by  the  Germane 
Thm  Rhati  and  Vindeltci  defeated  by  Drasna 
Tim  Pannoniana  conquered  by  Tiberiua 
Some  of  the  German  natioaa  cooquered  by  Druana 
Auguatua  correcta  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the 


twelve  ensuing  yean  to  be  without  intercalation. 
About  this  tioM  flourished  Damaacenua.  Hvno 
mraarian,  Dionyaina  or  Halici 


naecus  tbe  grai 

naastti,  and  DionTsina  the  geographer 
Tiberina  ralirea  to  Rhodes  for  seven  jean 
Our  Saraaar  is  born  four  yean  before  the  vulgar 

era.  in  the  year  4?09  of  the  Jnlian  period,  A.  U. 

0. 740,  aad  the  fourth  of  the  lB3d  Olympiad 


73 


A.D. 
3 


Tiberina  returns  to  Rome 

The  leap  year  conaotad,  haviaff   fonaerly  been 

every  3d  year  4 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomoa  S 

Varus  defeated  aad  killed  aa  Germany  by  Armiaius       10 
Augustna  diea  at  NolajAuguat  IME,  aad  ia  sue- 
oeeded  by  Tiberiua.    The  age  of  Phadrua,  Aaini- 
«a  Oallas,  VelleiuaPatereafau,  Oermanieos,  Cor* 
nel,  Ceboa,  &c.  14 

Twelve  citieB  la  Aaia  deatroyad  by  aa  aaithqnaka         17 
794 


Germaaieaa  poiaaaad  by  Ffaa, 

Tiberina  goes  to  Caprem 

Sejaoua  owgraoed 

Our  Sarivmr  craeified,  Friday  ^E***  "-     ''^^  ** 

rntfouTftwra  tcrtier  kf  aema  Ob^smadMasdv 
Tibentis  dies  at  Misenum  near  Baass,  Marck  MAl 

and  is  succeeded  by  Calfcgola.     Aboot  thaa  pcaiod 

flourished  Vateriaa  Maumaa,  GoioaMiia,  F^oaspo- 

nius  Mola,  ^ppioa,  Philo  Jadaoa,  Aif  baawa,  aad 

Agrippina 
St.  Paul  converted  to  CfarialiaBity 
8L  Matthew  writes  his  Gcepd 
The  name  of  CbristianriirsK  grvan  at  Aatiach,  ta 

tbe  followAn  of  oar  SaTiour 
C^Ugula  murdered  by  Oiaraaa,  and  oneaaadad  by 

Claudius 
Tbe  expedition  of  Claodina  into  Britala 
St.  Mark  writes  hu  Gospel 
Secular  gamea  celebrated  at  Ranie 
Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Roaw 
Claudina  aueoeeded  by  Nero 
A^ppina  pat  to  death  by  her  son  Nero 
Fust  persecacioa  a«ainat  the  Chrialiaaa 
Seneca*  Lucan,  and  othera  pat  to  death 
Nero  viaiia  Greeee.    Tbe  Jewiah  war  bwiaa.    Tha 

aceof  Peniua,  O.  Cnrtias,  Pfiny  tha  ddev,  Joaa- 

paua,  Frootinna,  Burrhua,  CorbnJo,  Thraaea,  Ba- 

adicea,  &e. 
Bl  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death 
Nero  dies,  and  ia  sacceeded  by  GaJha 
Galba  put  to  death.    Otho,  defeated  by  Vi 

kills  himself.    -"-—--'---'-- 


A.D. 
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VitaDias  is  defeaiad  by  V« 
taken  and  daatooyad  by  Titns 


mjaa  aa  ac- 


army 

lerasflJem   

Tbe  Parthiaaa  revoK 

Death  of  Veapaaiaa,  aad  saeeassiop  of  ^taa. 

culancum  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  \ 

of  Mount  Veauviua,  November  let 
Death  of  Titua,  aad  aueceesioo  of  Doautxaa.    TW 

a<e  of  Bil.  Italicoa,  Maitiah  ApoUon,  " 

Valerius  Flacctn,  Solinoa,  Epietctna,  4 

Lupus,  Agricola,  tte. 
Capitoline  gamea  institutad  1^  Dwaitiaa,  aad  oala- 

brated  every  fourth  year 
Secular  gamea  celebrated.    The  wax  with  Daeia  be- 
gins and  contiaucs  15  yean 
Second  persecution  of  tho  Cbriatiana 
Domitian  put  to  death  by  Slephanoa,  Ifcc  aad  eae- 

ceeded  by  Nerea.    The  ago  of  Javaaal,  Taotaa, 

Statins,  &c. 
Nerva  diea,  and  ia  aacceeded  by  Traiaa 
Pliny,  procon»ul  of  Bithynia,  aenda  Trmji 

count  of  the  Cbriatians 
Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  provineo 
Traj4n*a  expedition    agaiaat  Paithia.     

time  flour iahed  Florua,  Soetonioa,  niar  j 

Philo  Byblius,  Dion,  Pruaatta^  Pfatarck,  i^  m 

Third  peneeution  of  the  Cbriatiaaa  W 

Trajan's  column  erected  at  Rome  IH 

Tnjan  dies  and  ia  auceecded  by  Adriaa  I'T 

Fourth  penecutiou  of  the  Cfaristiatts  it 

Adrian  botlda  a  wall  ia  Britain  ta 

Adrian  viaits  Aaia  and  E^pt  for  eereo  jaan  JSf 

Be  rcbnifab  Jaraaalam,  aad  raiaee  thero  a  tenpAa  la 

Jupiter  13 

The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defbatad  aAer  a  war  offiva 

yean,  aad  all  baaiahed  IS 

Adrian  dice,  aad  b  aacceeded  by  AntonianB  Ffim. 

la  the  rwgn  of  Adrian  fkmriahad  TWoo,  FWvoct- 

ana,  Phtegon,  Trallian,  Ariatidee,  Aqnila,  SalviM 

Julian,  Polycarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  dbc.  VF 

Antonious  defeata  the  Moora,  Germane,  aad  Daesaas    ^ 
The  worahin  of  Serapia  brought  to  Rama  Ml 

Aatoninua  diea,  and  ia  succeeded  by  M.  AaraBoa  aad 

L.  Verua.  the  last  of  whom  reigned  niao  yeava. 

Ia  the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourished  Maxiiaas  Tr- 

rina,  Pauaaniaa,  Diopbantee,  Lneian,  Hermafw 

nes,  Polyanns^  Appian,  ArtamidMoa,  Jaaiia  tte 

marljrr,  Apuleiua,  itc 
A  war  with  Parthia,  which  eootiaaea  thtea  years 
A  war  againat  the  Marcomanni,  which  nniainaua 

five  yean 
Aaother.  which  continues  three  v«ara 
M.  Aurelius  diea^  and  Commodua  aaeceeda.    la  iha 

last  reign  flourished  Galen,  Atheaagoiaa,Tatiaa, 

Athenaus,  Montani|a,  Diocaaee  '  — -^ 
iwiUitha 


Commodua  makes  i 


tbaGanaaaB 


imodua  makes  peace  w        

imodua  put  to  death  by  Martia  and 
ancceeded  for  a  fcw  a 


montha  by  Partinaz,  who 

ia  murdered,  103,  and  four  rivala  ariae,  Didiae  Aa- 
lianua,  Pesceaaina  Niger,  Savann,  aad  AJbiaaa. 
Under  Commodua  floariahad  J.  PoBax,  Thaeda 
tian,  Sl  Iranaue 

Niger  ia  defeated  by  Savaraa  at  faaaa 

AlSinua  defeated  in  Gau),  and  killed  at  Lyoaa,  Feb- 
maiyUkh 


m 
w 


CSSKOffQIiOGI^AIi  TABUS. 
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Vitlh  penecutioii  ft^aiiut  the  Chrutiani 
fleveroa  naita  BritajOt  and  two  yean  aftev  buUda  a 
wall  Ih^ra  acroai  the  Frith  of  Forth 

Se^ma  diea  at  York^  and  ia  loceeeded  hw  Caracal- 
la  aod  Geta.  Id  hia  reifo  flooriahod  Tortullian, 
Miautiiii  Felix,  Papinianuat  Clemena  of  Alexan- 
dria, Phihwtratiu,  PloUanua,  and  Bulaa 

OeU  kUled  bj  hia  brother  Caracalla 

The  aeptiMf  mt  diacoTered.  Caracallm  mordorod  bj 
Maerinua.    Floariahed  Oppian 

Opiliiic  Hacriniu  killed  bj  the  aoldieri,  and  aue- 
eeeded  by  Heliogabaiua 

Alexander  Severua  lucceeda  Heliogabalaa.  The 
Ootha  then  exaeted  an  annual  payment  not  to  in- 
Tade  or  molaat  the  Roman  empire.  The  a^e  of 
Jttlina  Afrieaniia 

The  Araacida  of  Parthia  are  eonqaered  by  Artax- 
erxea,  kina  of  Bfedia,  aad  their  empire  deatxoyed 

Alexander  defeata  the  PeraiaM 

The  aixth  penecation  ag ainat  the  Chriitiana 

Alexander  killed,  and  auceeeded  by  Maximinue.  At 
that  time  llouriahed  Dion  Caaaiua,  Origen,  and 
Ammooioa 

Tlie  two  GU>rdian8  lueceed  Maximinua,  and  are  put 
to  death  by  Pvpienna,  who  aoon  after  ia  deatroy- 
•d,  with  Balbinoaf  by  the  aoldiers  of  the  younger 
Gordian 

Babinianua  defeated  in  Africa 

Oordian  marchea  againat  the  Peraiana 

He  ii  put  to  deatb  by  Philip,  who  aucceeda,  and 
makea  peace  with  Sapor  the  nextyear.  Aboat 
Ihia  time  flouriahed  Cenaoriua  and  Gregory  Thaa- 
matomia 

FUltp  killed,  and  laceeeded  by  Deeiaa.  Herodian 
flouriahed 

Tbi9  aoTenth  peraecation  againat  the  Chriatiana 

Deciua  auceeeded  by  G«ilna 

A  great  peatilonce  orer  the  empi 

Gallna  diea,  ' 
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ipire 
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The  empire  attacked  by  the  barbariana  of  tho  north. 

Diocleaian  takea  Maximlaaua  aa  hia  imperial  ool- 

leagoe 
Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant'a  uaurpation  of  tea 

yeara.    Alexandria  taken  by  Diocleaian 
Tbe  tenth  peraecution  againat  the  Chriatiana,  which 

^ntinoea  ten  yeara 
Diocleaian  and  Maximiama  abdicate  tbe  empire, 

and  live  in  retirement,  lucceeded  by  Conataatina 

Chlorua  and  Galerina  Maximianus,  the  two  Cb- 

aara.    About  thia  period  flouriahed  J.  Capitolinna, 

Amobina,  Gregory  and  Hermogenea^  the  lawyera, 

iElina  Spartianua,  Hieroclea,  Tlavina  Vopiacoa, 

Trebellitti  Pollio,  Sec. 
Conauntioa  diea,  and  ia  auceeeded  by  hia  aon 
At  thb  time  there  were  four  eaiperon^  ConatantijM, 

LiciniuB,  Maximianus,  and  Maxeatioa 
Maxentina  defeated  and  killed  by  Conataotine 
<rhe  emperor  Conataatiae  begina  to  favour  the  Chrit- 

tian  religion 
laeinioa  defeated  and  baniahed  by  Conalantine 
The  fint  general  Coaocil  of  Nice,  composed  of  318 

biahopa,  who  lit  from  June  19  to  August  85 
The  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Some  to  Cos- 

atantinople 
Conatantinople  aelemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor 

on  the  11th  of  Hav 
Cooatantine  ordeca  all  the  heathen  tomplea  to  be  de- 

atrovad 
Tbe  aaath  of  Oonatantine,  aad  anceeaaion  of  hia 

thrii  aont,^>»wtantinaa,  Conataaai  and  OoMtaii- 
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diea,  aod  ia  succeeded  by  iEmUianns,  Vale- 
rianoa.  and  Gallienni.  lu  the  reign  of  Gailua 
floariahed  St  Cyprian  and  Plotinoa  354 

The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christiana  257 

The  empire  is  barasaed  by  30  tyranta  aucceaaively        858 
Valerian  ia  taken  by  Sapor  ana  flayed  alive  SQO 

Odenatua  governa  the  eaat  for  Gallienua  864 

The  Seythiana  and  Gotha  defeated  by  Qeodamna 

and  Athenmia  867 

Gallienoa  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudiua.    In 
thia  reign  flourished  Looginua,  Panlua,  Sam'osate- 
nua.  ^. 
Claodina  cooqaera  the  Gotha,  and  kills  300,000  of 

them.    Zenobia  takea  poaaeaaion  of  Egypt  9fl9 

Aurelian  aucceeda  S70 

The  ninth  peraecution  against  the  Chrbtiana  872 

Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Bdeasa  873 

Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbariana  by  the  emperor  874 

Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitua,  who  died 
after  a  reign  of  aix  montha,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Fiorianus,  and,  two  montha  after,  by  Probua  875 

PnhvM  makea  an  expedition  into  Gaul  877 

Be  defeata  the  Peraiana  in  the  eaat  280 

Probna  ia  put  to  dea^,  and  succeeded  by  Caraa,  and 

hia  aona  Carinoa  and  Numerianua  888 

~-    -    -  -  991 
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tiua.    IntboieignofCoaatajitigeflowiahedLao- 

tantius^  Atbanaslns,  Arius,  and  Ettaebiua 
Constantme  the  younger  defeated  and  killed  by  Coor 

stann  at  Aquileia 
Constais  killed  in  Spain  by  Ifagnentina 
Gallus  put  to  death  by  Constantius 
One  hundred  and  fifty  eiiiea  of  Greece  and  Aaia 

ruined  by  an  earthquake 
Constantiiia  and  Julian  quarrel,  aod  prepare  for  war ; 

but  tbe  former  dies  the  next  year,  aiiid  leaves  the 

latter  sole  emperor.    About  thb  period  flouriahed 

^liua.  Donatus,  Entropius,  Libaoius,  Ammian, 

Maroeilinus,  Jamblieuii,  St.  Hilary,  Stc 
Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian.    In  Juli- 
an's reign  fluurisbed  Gregory  Naxiauxeo,  Themia-^ 

tius,  Aureliua  Victor,  ice. 
CJoon  tlie  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  anceeaaion  ofVa- 

lena  and  Vaientinian,  the  empire  ia  divided,  the 

former  being  emperor  of  the  east,  and  the  other  of 

the  west 
Gratian  taken  aa  partner  in  the  weatem  empire  by 

Vaientinian 
Firmua^  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated 
Vaientinian  the  Second  succeeds  Vaientinian  the 

Firat 
The  Gotha  permitted  to  aettle  in  Thrace,  on  being 

expelled  by  the  Huns 
Theodosius  Uic  Great  aucceeda  Valens  in  the  eeatera 

empire.    The  Lombarda  ^first  leave  Scandinavia 

and  defeat  the  Vandals 
Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andrigathiaa 
Tbe  tyrant  Haximus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 

Theodosius 
Eugeniua  usurpn  the  weatem  empire,  and  ia,two 

Drears  after,  defeated  by  Theodoaiua 
eodoaiua  diea,  and  ia  succeeded  by  hia  sons,  Ar- 
eadiuB  in  the  oast,  and  Honorius  in  the  weat.    In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  flourished  Aoaoniaa,  Eo- 
napiuB,  Pappus,  Theon,  Prudentiua,  8l  Aaatin,SL 
Jerome,  Su  Ambrose,  &c. 
Oildo.  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself 
Stilicho  defeats  SuO^OOO  of  the  Gotha  at  Fesolw 
The  Vandals,  Alaiu,  and  Suevi,  permitted  to  aettle 

in  Spain  and  France  by  Hoabriua 
Theodosius  the  Younger  sacceada  Arcadiua  in  tha 
east,  having  Isdegerdca  king  of  Perna,  aa  hia 
guardian,  appointed  by  hia  father  y 

Rome  plundered  by  Alarie,  king  of  the  Viaigotha, 

August  84th 
Tbe  vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain 
The  kingdom  ofthe  BurgunJians  is  begun  in  Alaaoe 
The  Viaigotha  found  a  kingdom  at  Thoolouae 
The  Alaoi  defoated  and  extirpated  by  the  Gotha 
The  kingdom  of  the  French  begina  on  the  lowar 

Rhine 
The  death  of  Honoriua,  and  succeaaioo  of  Vaienti- 
nian the  Third.  tJnder  Hononoa  flourished  Sol- 
picius  Severus,  Macrobiua,  Anianua,  Panodoma, 
Btobnoa.  Servius  the  eommentator,  Hypatia,  Pe- 
lagiua,  Synesius,  Cyril,  Orosius,  Socratea,  dtc. 
Theodoaiua  ostablishea  public  schoola  at  CooaUnti- 

nople,  aod  attempts  the  restoration  of  learning 
The  Romana  take  leave  of  Britain  and  never  return 
Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romana. 

The  Vandalspaas into  Africa 
The  French  defeated  by     , 
The  Theodosian  code  publi 
Geoaeric  the  Vandal  takea  Carthage,  aad 

kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  mm 

The  Britons,  abandoned  by  tbe  Romana,  make  their 
oelebratea  complaint  to  iEtiua  againat  the  Picta 
and  Scota,  and  three  years  after  the  Saxona  aettle 
in  Britain  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigern  44S 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huna,  ravagea  Europe  447 

Theodoaiua  the  Second  dies,  and  ia  auceeeded  by 
Marcianua.    About  this  time  flourished  Zonmna, 
Neatorina,  Theodoret,  Soxomea,  Olrmpiodoroa,  flbe.    450 
The  city  of  Venice  firat  began  to  be  known  498 

Deatb  of  Vaientinian  tbe  Third,  who  ia  auceeeded 
by  Maximus  for  two  months,  by  Avitaa  for  ten,    ' 
and,  at\er  an  interregnum  of  ten  months,  by  Ma- 
jorianuB  454 

Rome  taken  by  Geftaeric  in  Joly.    The  kiqgdom  of 

Kent  flnt  established  455 

The  Snevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  tbe  Sbro  490 

Marcianua  diea,  aod  ia  auceeeded  by  Leo^mamed 
tbe  Thracian.  Vortimer  defeated  by  Hengiat  at 
Crayford,  in  Kettt  4S7 

Severua  succeeds  in  the  weatem  emfdre  481 

The  paachal  cyde  of  538  yeara  invented  by  Vleto* 

rius  of  Aquitain  468 

Anthemius  sueceeda  in  the  weatem  empire,  after  aa 

interregnum  of  two  years  467 

Olybrina  sueceeda  Antheniioa,  aad  la  aoeoaeded, 
the  next  year,  by  Olyeerhia,  aad  Glyeeriaa  by 
Nepoa  ^ 
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•r  ArtodiM.tko«fh  aa  ^nrnt^  Mieoaai 
Iktiwr  L«o  m  tin  •ulani  MMilr»|Uid 
•Aor  b  tnnmini  by  biafiuiier  Zaon 
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Mteoaadshit  grand- 


ibybiafiulier^oo 

Tkt  WMtan  MDpira  u  deatfoytd  by  Odoacer,  kiof 

•rtlMHeniii,wbo  aaMiiMt  tbe  tiUc  of  kiiw  at 

luly.    AboaltlwttliMAMrklM<lEtttydNs,Ao«- 

per,  '^^otoriw,  SidoRiua,  ApoUinam 
O— ■fMtiiiople  pahly  dectrojntd  by  aa  aaitliquaka, 

which  laatad  40  days  at  iaterrab 
TWhattIa  oTScmmmm  and  vietmry  of  Clovis  over  S- 

agrin  the  Eoinaa  goneral 
AAar  tha  doath  of  Zaoo  in  the  oast,  Ariadae  marriod 

Aaasiaains  aaniaiiMd  the  Btlentiary,  who  aaeands 

the  vaeaat  throae 
Iwaodoric,  kiag  of  the  Oetrocoths,  reTohs  aboat 

this  tine,  aid  conquers  Italy  from  the  HenilL 

Aboot  Ihie  tiaie  floorishod  Boethias  and  Bymaka- 

ahos 
Christaaaity  embraced  in  France  by  the  baptism  of 

Clovis 
t>e  Boigaadiaa  laws'pabllshed  by  king  Gondebaod 
iUarie  defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  VorcUI« 


Fans  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions 
Ceastaatiaople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whose  flaet 

ia  bamed  with  a  brazen  specukim  by  Procins 
Tk»  eompotiBg  of  time  by  the  Christiaa  era,  intra- 

doced  Aist  by  Diooysins 
Jwtin  the  First,  a  |*asant  of  Dalmatia,  aaakes  him- 

aalf  eaaparar 
JnatiniaB  tha  Rrst,  nephew  of  Justin,  iueeeeds. 

Under  his  gkmoas  reign  flourished  Bolisaritts,  Jor- 

aaades,  Paul  the  Silentiaiy,  Simplicios,  Oioaysins, 

Procopiusi  Praelas,  Narses,  &c. 
iMtiniaa  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws,  and, 

Ibur  years  after,  hu  Digest 
Ctequest  of  Africa  by  Belisarios,  and  that  of  Bomo 

tnro  years  afker 
Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Franks 
The  Bomaa  eoasutship  suppressed  by  Justinian 
A  great  |riagoe  which  arose  in  AfHca,  and  desolat- 
ed Asia  aiid  Europe 
The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  io  Asia 
Eoase  taken  and  pillaged  by  Totila 
The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  from  India  into 

Europe  by  noaks 
Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  kingof  Italy 
A  dreadfU  pisgde  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Burope, 

which  continues  for  SO  years 
Jaattn  the  Second,  son  of  VigUantia,  the  sister  of 

Justinian,  succeeds 
Tut  of  italv  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Pan- 
irho  form  a  kingdom  there 
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wished  taeoMiMia  in  poaNHiaa  aTlkai 

power 
Cypms  taken  by  the  fiaraeaaa 
llie  Saracens  take  Bhodes,  and  4 
Coostantine  the  Fourth,  sumamad  Pogoaatas,  sac- 

ceeds,  on  the  murder  of  his  father  ia  Sicily 
The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily 
Constaatinople  basmged  by  Iha 


A.a 


, „ed  by  Ite 

fleet  ia  destroyed  by  tha  Greek  lira 

Justinian  the  Second  sueeeeda  bis  father  CoaMsa- 
tine.  In  his  exile  o€  10  yean,  the  purple  was  asnr- 
ped  by  Leontius  and  Absimenas  Tiberias.  Hii  n- 
storation  happened  701  The  oaly  men  ef  Isam- 
iag  in  this  ceotury  were  Seeondns,  Isidoras,Jli»- 
ophylactna,  Geo.  Pisides,  Omnicoa,  and  the  tso- 
erable  Bede 

Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  tha  whole  F^esck 
monarcay 

Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  flaraoens 

Bardanes,  sumamed  Philippieas,  succeeds  at  C^ 
•taotinople,  on  the  mnroer  of  Jtwtintan 

Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saraeeaa.  Acosssiee  eT 
Artethnns,  or  Anastasios  the  Saeond  to  the  thnm 

Anaatasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Thsedo- 
sius  the  Third,  who,  two  years  after,  yiaMs  le  thi 
superior  influence  of  Leo  the  lUnl,  the  int  of 
the  Isaurian  dynasty 

Second,  but  nosuccessflil  aiege  of  Oooataatiaoplefaj 
the  Saracens 

Tax  called  Peterpence  begua  by  laa,  ki^g  of  Wm- 
~  a  collie  at  Kone 


noma,  wl ^ 

llberina  the  Second,  an  oflicer 
gnaids,  is  adoi     *       - 


of  the  imperial/ 


ipted,  and  soon  after  succeeds 

be  the  language  of  Italy  about  this 

Maurice,  the  Cappadociaa,  son-in-law  of  Tiberius, 
soeceeids 

Gregory  tbe  First,  sumamed  the  Great,  fills  Su  Pe- 
ter's chair  at  Rome.  The  few  men  of  learning 
who  flourished  the  letter  end  of  this  century,  were 
Gildas,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of 
French  history,  Evagrius,  and  St  Augustin  tha 
Monk 

Aacustia  the  Honk,  with  40  others,  comes  to  preach 
Christianity  in  England 

About  this  time  the  Suon  Heptarchy  began  in  Eng> 
land 

Fhocaa,  a  simple  eentarion,  is  elected  emperor,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Mao- 
rice  and  of  his  children 

The  power  of  the  Popes  begins  to  be  ostaUished  by 
the  concessions  of  Phocas 

HaracUna,  an  oflicer  in  Afnca,  succeeds,  aftiar  the 
murder  of  the  usurper  Phocas 

The  oooqnests  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and,  afterwards,  his  siege  or 


Hie  Persians  take  JemsaJem  with  the  slaughter  of 
90,000  men,  and  the  next  year  they  overrun  Africa 

Mahomet,  in  his  53d  vear,  fiies  from  Mecca  to  Medi- 
na, on  Fnday,  July  16,  which  forms  the  first  year 
of  the  Hegira,  the  era  of  the  Bfahoroeuns 

Ooostantinople  w  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs 

Death  of  Mahomet 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Ae  Saracens,  and  three  yean 
after,  Aiazaodria  and  ila  femons  library  destroy- 

Oansfaatine  the  Third,  son  of  Heradina,  in  pavtner- 
ahin  with  Beraeleonaa,  his  brother  by  the  same 
lather,  assumes  the  imperial  purple.  Constan- 
tfae  reigns  163  days,  and  after  his  death,  his  son. 
Constantine*s  son  Ooostans  is  declared  emperor, 
,  with  hia  nothar  Maitina, 
796  ^^ 
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sea,  to  suf 
Saracens  defiled  by  Chartee  Martd  I 

and  Poictiers,  in  October 
Goostantine  the  Fifth,  anmaaaed  Copronymas,  sa^ 

eeeds  his  father  Leo 
Dreadful  pestileaee  for  three  year*  over  Europe  aad 

Asia 
Hie  oompnution  of  yean  ftona  tba  birth  of  Ont 

fint  used  in  hkUxical  anliHga 
Leamincencouraged  by  the raeo  of  Abbas,  esfiph 

The  Merovingian  race  of  kings  ends  ia  France 
Bagdad  built,  and  made  the^capiial  of  the  < 

of  the  house  of  Abbas 
A  violent  frost  for  150  days,fioni  October  to  Fehn- 

*^ 
Monasteries  dissotvad  in  the  east  by  Constaaiias 
Pavia  taken  by  Chaiiemagne.  whidi  ends  the  kisr 

dom  of  the  Lombards,  after  a  daiatiaa  ef  in 


yean 
Leo  the  Fourth,  son  orOoaatantiae, 

five  yean  after,  is  succeeded  by  his  wife 

and  bis  son  Oonslantine  the  Sixth 
Irene  mnrden  her  son  and  reigns  alone.   The  odj 

men  of  learning  in  this  eeotonr  were  Jehaassi 

Damascenui.  nederaire,  Akntnns,  Paalas  tts- 

eonns,  and  George  ttie  Monk 
diarleiAagne  is  crowned  Emperor  of  Bocbo  sad  sf 

the  western  empire.    About  this  time  the  Popsi 

separate  themselvas  from  the  princes  of  Ooartsa- 

tinople 
^bert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  tml 

reduction  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  not  eftetsd 

till  26  yean  after 
Nioephonis  the  Fint,  great  treaaurer  of  dbe  esqiiie, 

succeeds 
Stanracius,  son  of  Nioephoros,  and  Michael  tte 

Fint,  sumamed  Rhangabe,  the  hiuhaad  of  Pro- 

eopio,  Rister  of  Stanracius,  aasome  the  purple 
Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  hot  aa  '  ~ 

of  the  palace, j--^--.---      --* 

pie 
Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  M- 

mamon,  who  made  obeervatioos  on  the  saa,  kt. 
Michael  the  Second,  the  Thracian,  sumamed  tJM 

Stammerer,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  Lee 
The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete,  which  they  esll 

Caodia 
Hie  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Aiahie  bj 

order  orAlmanon 
Tbeophiltts  succeeds  his  father  Michael 
Origin  of  tbe  Russian  monarchy 
Michael  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  ThaoFhihi, 

with  his  mother  Theodora 
Tbe  Normans  |et  possession  of  some  cities  ia  F>u^ 
Michael  is  murdered  and  socoeaded  byBsfll  Ike 

Pint,  the  Macedonian 
Clocks  fint  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Ysaiee 
Basil  is  succeed^  by  hb  son  Leo  the  Sbtth,  the  phi- 

loeopher.    In  this  eentury  flourished  Mesu«^tks 

Arabian  physicianJESginhard,  Kabanns,  Alboaa- 

sar,  Godescakhus,  Hiocmarns,  Odo,  Photios,  Jeha 

Scotusj  Anastasius  the  librarian,  AilragaaBS,  Al- 

batagni,  Regioon,  John  Aaser 
Paris  iMsieM?  by  the  Nonnana,  and  bravely  dito4- 

ad  by  BiA^p  Chalia 


CHIIONOLOOICAL  TABLE. 


DMthoTAtttdtUMor&Vlav^ftftwft  reign  of 

Alexander,  broUier  of  Leo,  racceeds  with  hii  ne- 
phew Conetuitme  the  Seventh,  MirnanMd  Porphy- 
TOfenitae 

The  NormeBf  oitabfiBh  theaaelrM  in  France,  noder 
Rollo 


A.D 
WO 

Oil 
91S 


Komeane  the  Vint,  ■nmnaed  Lectpeniu,  i 
of  the  fleet,  nnrpa  the  throne,  with  his  three  eons, 
Cbriatopher,  Stephen,  end  Constentioe  the  Eighth     019 

Fielk  eetaMiehed  in  France  9S3 

Bereeen  empire  divided  by  oettrpation  into  seren 
kiagdbaw  936 

Nepiu  aeiced  by  the  eaatem  emperon  942 

The  eoiM  of  Somanns  oonspire  aninet  their  father, 
and  the  taaalte  thia  occasioned  produced  the  ro- 
atoration  of  Porphyrofenitoi  945 

Romanoa  the  Second,  son  of  ConsUntioe  the  8e- 
▼onth,  by  Helen,  the  daughter  ef  Lecapenna,  sac- 
.ceeds  9S0 

poisoned  by  his  wife  Theophano.  ia  snc- 
by  Nicephoms  Phocas  the  Second,  whom 
the  empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  under  the  title 
of  protectress  of  her  young  children,  had  married      963 

Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German 
empire  964 

Nieephoms,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophano,  b 
murdered  by  John  Zimkees,  who  amumes  the 


V75 
967 
991 

996 
1008 
1005 
1014 

loss 


purple 

BaaU  the  Seeood,  and  Conatantiae  the  Ninth,  the 
two  sons  of  Bomanushy  Theophano,  succeed  on 
the  death  of  Zimiees 

Tke  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  France  be- 
gins July  Sd  ^ 

Anthmetioal  flgores  brought  into  Europe  fkom  Ara- 
bia by  the  Saracens 

Hie  empire  of  Germany  first  made  elective  by  Otho 
in.  The  learned  men  of  this  century  were  EUides 
de  ClunL  Aaophi,  Loitprand,  Alfarabins,  Rhaxes, 
Geber,  Abb6,  Almoin.  Gerbert 

A  general  mamaere  of  the  Danea  in  England,  Nov. 

All  old  ehurchea,  about  this  time,  rebuilt  in  a  new 

manner  of  architecture 
flanden  inundated  in  oenseqnence  of  a  violent 


Constantino  beeome  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of 
his  brother 

■  the  Third,  snmamed  Argyrus,  a  patrician, 
^~  *^T  marrying  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the 

Zoe,  aftor  prostitutittg  herself  to  a  Paphlagoaian 
mmney-lender,  causes  her  husband  Bomanns  to  be 
poisoned,  and  afterwards  marries  her  favourite, 
who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
ekael  the  Fourth 
Hie  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragtm  begin 
Zoe  adopti  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade 


of  whooe  father  (careening  vei 
'  "  lapnate 


jels)  had  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Calapbates 
Zoe,  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  em- 

BM  by  tl}e  populace,  but,  after  two  months, 
though  00  yean  old,  Ukes  for  her  third  hue- 
Coostantine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds 
The  Turks  invade  the  Roman  empire 
Afker  the  death  of  Oonstantin^,  llieodora  recorers 
the  sovereignty,  and,  19  months  after,  adopta,  aa 
her  successor,  Michael  the  Sixth,  surnamed  Stra- 
tiotieus  I 

Isaac  Oommenns  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the 


Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to 
soeceed  him,  he  appointa  his  friend  Cocntantine 
the  Eleventh,  surnamed  Duces 

Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  flrom  the  Sera- 

Hm  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head 
of  Harold  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  the 
14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Nor- 
nmndy 

On  the  death  of  Duces  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of 
protecting  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus, 
and  CoBstantine,  usurps  the  sovereignty,  and  mar- 
ries Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes 

Bomanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the 
three  young  princes  aseend  the  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Michael  Parapinacea  the  Seventh,  An- 
dronicus the  First,  and  Cdnstantine  the  Twelfth 

The  general  Nieephoms  Botaniatea  the  Third,  as- 
sumes the  purple  V 

Doome-day  book  begun  to  be  compiled  ftom  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  estates  of  Eq^and,  and  finish- 
ed in  six  years 

Alexius  ComoMnus  the  First,  nephew  of  Isaac  the 
First,  ascends  the  throne.  Bis  reign  is  reiidered 
UlaatitoiM  by  the  pen  of  Us  daagbler,  the  prfaosii 


1034 


1041 


lOO 
1050 


1054 
1057 

1059 
1065 

1006 

1087 

1071 

ion 
loeo 


Anna  Oomrnena.  The  Nennans.  under  cbubeit  ef 
ApDolia,  invade  the  eastern  empire 

Alia  Minor  fliutlW  conquered  by  tne  Turks 

Aecewion  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English 
throne 

The  first  crusade      • 

Jerusalem  uken  by  the  crusaders  15th  July.  The 
only  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Avieenna, 
Guy  d'Arexzo,  Glaber,  Hermanus,  Franco,  Peter 
Damiani.  Michatil  Celularioe,  Geo.  Oedrenus,  fie- 
renger,  Psellus  Marianus,  Scutos,  ArsaChel,  Wil- 
liam of  Spires,  Suidas,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sige- 
bert 

Henry  the  First  succeeds  ^o  the  throne  of  England 

Learning  revived  at  Canobridge 

John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alexius,  snececds  at 
Constantinoplo 

Order  of  Knignts  Templar  Instituted 

Accession  ofciephen  to  the  English  crown 

Manuel,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople 

The  second  crusade 

The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian,  after  94  years* 
labour 

The  party  names  of  Gnelfs  and  Gibellines  begin  in 
Italy 

Henry  the  Second  succeeds  in  England 

The  Teutonic  order  begins 

The  conquest pf  Egypt  bv  the  Turks 

The  famous  council  of  Clarendon  in  England.  Jan- 
uary SStb.    Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

Dispensing  of  Justice  by  circuits  first  established  in 
England 

Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel 

English  laws  digested  by  Glanville 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account 
of  the  minority  of  Alexius,  Andronicus,  the  grand- 
son of  the  great  Alexius,  is  named  guardian,  but 
he  murders  Alsxius,  and  ascends  the  throne 

Andronicus  ia  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Ange- 
Itis.  a  deecendant  or  the  great  Alexius  by  the  Te- 
maJe  line,  succeeds 

The  third  crusade,  and.  siege  of  Acre 

Richard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  Eng- 
land 

Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  bot- 
tle of  Aseston 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and 
usurps  the  sovereignty,  by  putting  out,^e  eyes  of 
the  emperor 

John  succeeds  to  the  English  throne.  The  learned 
men  of  thu  century  wen,  Peter  Abelsrdj  Anna 
Commena,  St.  Bernard,  Averroea,  William  or 
Malmesbnry,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisingensis^ 
Maimonides,  Humenus,  Weraerus,  Gratian.  Jcof^ 
<ry  of  Monmouth,  Txetzea,  Enstathios,  Jonn  of 
Salisbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Peter  Comestor,  Peter  of  Blois.  Ranulph 
Glanville.  Roger  Hoveden,  Campanus,  William  of 

Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins^, 
and  Isaac  is  taken  fi-om  his  dungeon  and  replaced 
on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexins.  Thia  year  is 
remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade 

The  father  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mour^ 
xoufie,  and  Constantinople  is  again  beneged  and 
taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  elect 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east. 
In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Lnscaris  makea  him- 
self emperor  of  Nice ;  Alexins,  grandson  of  the  tr- 
rant  Andronicus,  becomes  empwt>r  of  Trebixono ; 
and  Michael,  an  illefritimate  Qhild  of  the  Angeli, 
founds  an  empire  in  jBpirus 

The  omperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgari- 
ana,  and  next  year  ia  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Henry 

Reign  and  conquest  of  the  great  Zingis  Khan,  first 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  till  the  tiase 
of  bis  death,  19S7 

Aristotie's  works,  imported  flrom  Condlantino|rie,  aro 
condemned  by  the  council  at  Paris 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  Engliah  barons  by 
king  John 

Henry  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  John  on  the  En-. 
glish  throne 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  husband  of  Volanda,  sister 
of  the  two  last  emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is 
made  emperor  by  the  Latina 
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1185 
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Bobert,  aoo  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds 
Theodore  Lascaria  ia  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
«    Nice  bv  hie  son-ro-law,  John  Duces  Vatacea 
John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  aon  of 

Peter,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
Hie  inquiaition  which  had  been  begun  1904  is  now 

trusted  to  the  DominicanB      * 
Baldwin  aJone 

Origin  of  the  OltoaMM  
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1905 

1900 
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CBB0K0L06ICAL  TABLE. 


A.D. 


MMealttblMfl 


jqMMdbjrAlpkoaMtheBe- 

▼Mt^  of  CmcUs 
Dveaa  Vataeai  b  nieeMd«d  on  the  throno  of  Nico 

by  his  MB  Theodore  Luearu  tfao  Second 
Lmmim  ■occeodod  by  hii  mni  John  Lucaiw,  a  au- 


JPyaokfw^aoaoftheuatvffoftha  quoanof 

llMMdora  LueanBi  ascooda  the  UironOf  af^jor  the 
■Mirdar  of  the  yovog  prince's  foardian 

Ooostaatioople  is  reeorered  fiom  the  Latins  by  tlM 
Gnek  emperors  of  Nice 

Bdwaid  the  Pirat  sacceeds  on  the  Enf  lish  throne 
.  The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  £of  land 

Sif  ht  thouaaad  French  murdered  daring  the  Sieiliao 
Tespers,  9Dth  of  March 

Wales  conquered  by  Edwaid  and  annexed  to  Eng^ 
land 

Miefcael  Palmcrfofns  dies,  and  his  son  Andronicua, 
who  had  already  reigned  nine  years  conjointly 
with  bis  father,  ascends  the  throne.  The  learned 
■MB  «f  this  century  are,  Gorrase,  Diceto,  Baxo, 
Walter  of  Ooventry,  Aeeursius,  Antony  of  Padua, 


1  Chrrsoloras,  where  may  be  fixed  the 
era  or  the  remal  of  Greek  Uterature  in  Italy 
Androoieaa  is  snceeeded  by  bis  soil  John  Palawlo- 


gus  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  John  Cantaeu- 
lene,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  young 
prince,  assumes  the  purple.  First  passage  of  the 
Turks  into  Europe 
The  knights  and  buigesses  of  Parliament  first  sit  in 
the  same  bouse 

798 


1961 
]?» 
U79 

ISBB 

19S3 


Halensis.  William  of  P^is,  Peter  de 

Tignes,  Matthew  Paris,  Grosseteite,  Albortus, 
Thomas  AqninaS|  Bonareotura,  Johp  Joiaville. 
Boger  Bacon,  Cimabue,  Dursndiis,  Henry  or 
Glieot,  Raymond  LuUt,  Jacob  VoraKine,  Alber- 
Ist,  Dmas  scotas,  Tbebit 

A  imlar  soooession  of  English  parliaments  from 
this  time 

TV  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynis 

Tbm  mariner's  compass  invented  or  improved  by 
Flavio 

1h9  Swiss  Cantons  begin 

Edward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  Eqgiish  crown 

IVanslation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  ali- 
enation oontinues  flB  years,  till  t&  return  of  Gre- 
gory the  Eleventh 

Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colloaguea,  Manuel  and 
his  grandson,  the  younger  Anuroniens.  Msnuel 
djing,  Andronicus  revoltt  against  his  grandfather, 
who  abdicates 

Edward  the  Third  succeeds  in  England 

FInt  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described, 
with  exactness,  in  June 

About  tUs  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Greek  pro- 
flissor  at  Florence,  Bariaam,  Petrarch,  Boccace, 


1S03 

1993 
1996 

1303 
1307 
1307 


1306 


1390 
1397 


1337 


1339 


1341 
13«i 


The  battle  of  Creoy,Aafiisl  96   ' 
Seditions  of 'Rieui  at  Bone,  aad 

the  tribunesbip 
Order  of  the  Garter  in  Eoglnnd  estaUishsd  ApdS 
The  Turks  first  enter  Europe 
Cantaeuxene  abdicatea  the  purple 
The  battle  of  Poictiera,  September  19th 
Law  pleadings  altered  fron  Firench  into  Ik^Hi « 

a  favour  from  Edward  in.  to  bis  people,  is  hii 

Mlbvear  ^ 

Rise  or  Timour,  w  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  S«- 

mareand,  and    his    extensive   conqnesii  tiQ  bii 

death,  after  a  reign  of  35  years 
Accession  of  Biehaxd  the  Second  to  the  Bi«U> 

throne 
Manuel  suceeeda  bis  father  John  Palsdogui 

~'oarth  in  l^lsBd.  TU 


A.D 


Accession  of  Henry  the 
learned  men  of  this  ecmc 
Flavio,  Dante,   Amoldus 


wvnnMi  Aboso, 

.  illa,NieholstLjTt, 

William  Occam,  Nieephoras,  Gieigorss,  Leosuw, 
PiUtns.  Matthew  of  Woetminster,  Wicklifl;  Fzs- 
issart.  Nicholas  Flamel,  Chaucer 
Henry  the  Fourth  is  succeeded  by  hb  son  Eatj  itt 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  October  95th 

The  island  of  Madeira,  discovered  by  ths  Pbrtofom 

Henry  the  Sixth  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Constantinople  is  bemeged  by  Amvath  the  6»- 
cond,  the  Turkish  emperor 

John  PalsologuB  the  Second  sacceeds  Ui  fstiwr 
Manuel 

Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banidinsBt,  isi 
rise  of  that  family  at  Florence 

Tl)o  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  io  Fraaee 

Fruiting  discovered  at  Maotz,  and  improved  gnils- 
ally  u  93  yeaxs 

Oonstantioe,  one  of  the  nans  of  Manuri,  ssesaditk 
throne  after  his  brother  John 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Tnrks,  bene- 
ges  and  takes  Constanunople  on  the  99th  of  Hit. 
Fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  captiritf  oT  tbi 
Grseks,  and  the  extinetion  of  tiie  faBperisl  ftniliei 
of  the  Commeoi  mad  Palaoloci.  Aboet  this  tine 
the  boose  of  York  in  England  began  to  sspin  is 
the  crown,  and.  by  their  ambitions  visvs.  to  <k> 
Inge  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.  The  Msraed 
men  of  the  ISth  century  wore  Cbsnoer,  Lcssiri 
Aretin,  John  Hum,  Jerome  of  Prague.  Poep*! 
Flavins  Blondns,  liieodore  Gaxa,  rata  PhiW- 
phus,  Geo.  Trapesuntius,  Gemist 
rentius  Valla,  John  Chittembuif, 
Peter  Schoeflbr,  Weesehia,  JBa« 
sarion,  Thomas  ft  Kempis,  Arcyropolai,  Begio- 
montanua,  Piatina,  Anieola,  iWanai,  nriBOi, 
Lasearis,  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Morula.  Ssvoaeroh, 
Pictts,  Polltian.  Hermolaoo,  Alexander  ab  Aler 
andro,  Dometnua  Cbaleondyles,  Set. 


Gemistos  Plstho,  Laa- 
Joba  FssKss, 
SylTiafcBw 
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TABLE 


OF  THE 


WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 


OP 


THE  ANCIENTS. 


Grecian  Measures  of  Leogth  reduced  to 

Englithpacet,  feeL      in. 

Dactylus  or  digit              -           -           -           -           -  000 

Doron -           -  0       0       3 

Lichas 0       0       7 

Orthodoron 0       0       8 

Spithame 0       0       9 

Foot 0        10 

Cubit  («yui?)                    Oil 

Pygon          - 0        13 

limer  Cubit  (*iixvi)                .           -           -           -  0        16 

Pace  iopyvia) 0         6         0 

Stadium 100        4        4 

Milion 805        5       0 


Roman  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 


Digitus  tmnsversus 

Uneia 

Paunofi  Minor 

Pes 

Palmipes 

Cubitus 

Gradus 

Passus 

Stadium 

Milliare 


pacet. 

feet. 

in 

dee., 

0 

0 

0 

7251 

0 

0 

0 

967 

0 

0 

2 

9W 

0 

0 

11 

604 

0 

1 

2 

505 

0 

1 

5 

406 

0 

2 

5 

01 

0 

4 

10 

02 

120 

4 

4 

5 

967 

0 

0 

0 

The  Grecian  square  measures  were  the  Plethron,  or  acre,  containing  1444,  as  some  say, 
or  as  others  repoit,  10,000  square  feet ;  the  Arourcif  which  was  half  the  Pleihron.  The 
Aroura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  square  of  100  cubits. 

The  Roman  square  measure  was  the  Jvgerum,  which,  like  their  lAbra^nd  their  As,  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  Uncioj  as  the  following  table  shows : 


As  or 

Deunx 

Dextans 

iDodrans 

IBes 

Septunx 

Semis 

Quincunx 

Triens 

Qnadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 


Sfiuare 
feet. 


Uneim. 

id  2880^  288 

11  26400  264 

10  24000 

9  21600 

8  19200 

'  7  16800 

6  14400 


5  12000  120 


9600 
7200 
4800 
2400 


Seru- 


240 
216 
192 
168 
144 


96 
72 
48 
24 


Englith 
roods. 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


poles. 

18 
10 

2 
34 
25 
17 

9 

1 

32 
24 
16 

8 


feeL 

250,05 
183,85 
117,64 


N.  B.   The  Actus  Magar 

as  14,400  square  feet,  equal 

to  a  Semit.    The  Clima  waa 

51,423600  square  feet,  equal  to  a 


257,46 
191A55 
125,03 


MeseuneiOt  or  an  tineta  and  a 
half,  and  the  actus  i 
was  equal  to  a  sextans. 
The  Roman  as,  or  «l,   .^_ 
58,82  called  so  because  it  was  ouide 
264»85  of  brass. 
198,64 
132,43 
66,21 
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Attie  Measures  of  capacityi  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  the  BngfiA  Wine 

Measure. 

gaUm     pimtMm  smim  imdL       dec 

Cochlearion 0    -  ,lo  O  0%6 

Cheme 0  Jir  ^  W12 

Mystron              -        .  -           -           •  0  ^\  O  089 

Conche 0  J^  O  178 

Cyatlius 0  X  O  356 

OzybapboD                ....  0  |  O  535 

Cotyle 0  I  2  141 

Xestea 0  1  4  283 

Clioiis 0  6  25  008 

Metietes 10  2  19 


Attic  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Knglish  Com  Measure. 

fMcfcs.  ffolm.  ^intm^  MoLimdu  dee. 

Cochlearion 0         O          O  O  STtU 

Cysthns 0         O          O  2  76i^ 

Oxybi^thon 0         O          O  4  144| 

%otjrle 0         O          O  16  579 

XeatuB 0         O          O  33  15ft 

Chcenix 0         O           1  15  705i 

Medimnus               .---•4O6  8  501' 


N.B.  BewdcB  this  MedJamuB,  which  m  the  Medicut,  there  wm  a  MmlimmumM  Oeor^rietw,  eqnl  ts  u 
Roman  JModtJ. 


Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Bn^Tisfa  Cora  Measure. 

Ligula 0 

CyathuB 0 

Acetabulum               .           .           -           .           -  0 

Hemina              -           -           -           -           -  -0 

Sextaria 0 

Semimodius        •           -           •           -           -  -      0 

Modius  -'         -           -           -           -           •  '      1 


«^«f»- 

l»frf». 

9ai.imdLda. 

o 

0        01 

o 
o 

\ 

0  04 
0         06 

o 
o 

0         34 

0         « 

1 

o 

0          4 

o 

0 

0         68 

Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  English  Wine  Meaaare. 

Ligula      ...                       .           .           .  o 

C^hus         -           .'.           .           .           -  -O 

Acetabulum          ......  Q 

Qnartarius     ...•--•O 

Hemina    .......  O 

Sextarins -      O 

Congius               ......  o 

Uma -     ,8 

Amphora              -.--..  7 

Guleus -  143 

N.  B.  The^Hodroiite/is  the  same  as  the  ampkora.    The  Cmimt  Camguarim»t  and  Ilkiiium  ihnwitr  m 
certain  measure.    The  Romaae  divided  the  Bextarim,  like  Uie  lifrno,  into  12  ecmai  wnKSt^Sjircii^ 
and  therefore  their  cmliee$  were  caiied  iexttmUt,  gwMrsstea,  »t<wfa»  ace  moiSn^kSm^  SaandBer^ 
eycontain      ^^ 


■><«. 

9oLuuk.    iec 

A 

0        117X 

ty 

0        4694 
0        704 

■  . 

1        409 

■ 

2        818 

5       636 

7 

4     m 

*i 

5         33 
10         9S 

3 

11       095 

Moirt  ancient  Grecian  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight 


l>rachBa 0       0       ^       d 

Min»  .  .  .  ..  .  -1104 

Talentom 650130 


Less  Ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight 

B. 
Lentes  .  .  .  ^  .  .  0 

Siliaun        .......O 

Obolus 0 

Scriptulum  .  •  .  .  .  «     0 

Drachma  •  •  •  .  •  .  0 

Sextula 0 

Sicilicas  -•....  0 

Duella  0 

Uncia  •  •  .  •  .  .  0 

libra  -  ..  .  .  .  .0 

N.  B.  The  Roman  oance  if  the  English  acoirdupoi$  onnce,  which  w«a  aneiendy  ditided  into  aereii 
demtBrH  and  eight  dradtma,  and  u  they  reckon  their  denariua  eqaal  to  an  Attic  draekma,  the  Attio 
weigbtBjnrere  l-8th  heavier  than  the  correspondinff  weighu  among  the  Romans. 


'The  Greeks  divided  their  vMut  into  dtalei  and  smaller  proportions;  some  into  six  dkaleif  and  e^eiy 
cAoloMt  into  MTen  smaller  parts;  and  others  divided  it  into  eight  duUei,  and  each  didlemi  into  eight  paUb 


or. 

dwL 

M* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0  . 

4 

18 

0 

6 

1 

D 

18 

5 

10 

18 

18 

The  greater  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight 


libra         ...  ... 

Mina  Attica  communis  .... 

Mina  At^ca  medica  ..... 

Talentum  Atticum  commune  ... 

N.  B.  There  was  also  another  Attio  talent,  which  oonnsted  of  80,  or,  according  to  some,  of  100  tmkim. 
It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  every  awiia  contams  100  draeknut,  and  every  laknt  60  msMS.  The 
talentt  differ  according  to  the  difisrent  standard  of  thehr  mta^  and  dratmmm,  m  the  following  table  indi- 


lb. 

or. 

dwi. 

0 

10 

18 

D 

11 

7 

1 

2 

11 

66 

11 

0 

The  Mina  Egyptiaca  ^  Consiflts  f  1881  *)  Equivalent  *) 

Antiochica  I  of  Attic  f  i88|  I     to  Eng-  I 

Cleopatra  Ptolemaica     |  drach-    1  144    f     lish  tr^  f 
Alezandrina  DioBOoridis  J  me.        [^160  J     weight  J 


The  Tdentom  iBgyptiacum 
Antiochicum 
Ptolemfliccun  Cleo. 


Antiochis 


Consists 
of  Attic  ^ 
muHB 


Equivalei^t 


W  Eng-  I 
lishtr^  I 
weight.  I 


86 

86 

98 

104 

180 

880 


8  16  8 

8  16  8 

11  11  0 

0  19  14 

1  4  12 
8,  18  11 


The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  Coins. 

I. 
I^pton  ...••••O 
Chaleus  •• 0 

Dichaloos    «  «  •  •  •  •'•  0 

Ifeirnio'»>"P       •••••••O 

Part  IH.-^  I.  801 


L  9.         I 

Otwfai 0       0      1 

DiobdlQi 0       0      S 

Tetrobolni 005 

Drmchma 007     S 

DidimchoKm     .  -  -  -  -  -  -  018^ 

Tetndnchmon  Stater 0       2      7     0 

PttDtadrachmoa  -  -  •  -  -  -  0       8      3     S 

N.  B.  The  DrittJm^^  and  the  Didt^Khmon,  wvt«  liWer,  tlie  otlieri  gMenOy  of  brsH.    The  TVUriel- 
iKon,  Triobolu*,  Jbc.  wen?  fomeiimeB  (<oillf^d.    The  Dradmm  uaA  the  J>marim%,  are  Iwra  appMed  » 

Tbe  ^u*H  torn  amoQg  liie  Urteks  wa*  the  tiiiieT  aureiitf  which  weighed  two  Attic 
DnKkmrn,  or  baif  iJi«  J  to/^  or^ f  fiirfu^  Eiod  ww  warili  25  Attic  Draekmm  of  silver,  or  2.     i.    i 

In  EDgliab  mmmy  <  •  *  -  -  -  -  -  -0    16    1| 

Or  Mcordiii  j  to  the  propartion  of  cold  tu  alwevi  nl  present     •  •  -  -  1      0    f 

Tilt  StaierCwxie^Mt  eKchmnged tor 2&AtiicDrarkmajO€       -  -  •  •     0     18    1 

Tb*  maitr  i^^i^m  ^d  Stitttr  AU^ndri  were  of  liie  Mine  vafaie. 

The  Siaier  BffneWtKCQfdinf  ti^  JiwptiuB,  wu  worth  50  Attic  Drmckmm,   or      -  1     12    S[ 

The  BkMier  Crvn  wu  of  the  auk  toIud. 


The  yalu^  and  proportkm  of  the  Roman  Coins. 

L         9.       d, 
Terenthn        -  -  -  -  •  .  -000 

obeUa  -  -  -  -  .  -  O.OO 


^^e]]a,  orAa  -  -  -  -  •  -OOOSX 

Sestertiiis  -     ^ 0       0       I      d| 

QuiiiArh]8»  or  VictoriAtas         -  -  -  .  -0033| 

Denarius  -  -  -  -  -  .  0073 

N.  B.  The  IkMoHmM^  Vieiorimhitt  Setieriua,  and  eomethnee  the  At,  were  of  alTer,  the odienvfR 
of  bras.    The  TVtMt,  BewUmt,  Undo,  Sextmla^  and  Dmpomiiku^  were  KmietiBBea  eoiaedof  fann. 


The  computation  of  Money  among  the  Greeks,  was  by  drachmeB,  as  foLows: 


/. 

9, 

d. 

1  Dmchma 

0 

0 

7 

10  ]>rachme 

.       0 

6 

5 

100  DiachnuB  eipud  to  a  Blina 

8 

4 

7 

10  Mine 

.      82 

5 

10 

60  Mins  etnud  to  a  Talent 

108 

15 

0 

10  Talente       - 

.      1987 

10 

0 

100  Talents 

10875 

0 

0 

2 


^  Among  the  Romans,  the  computation  was  by  Sestertii  Nummi,  as,^ 

I  ^ 

I  A  Sestertius  -  -  -  -  -  .  0 

10  Sestertii       -  .  .  .  -  -  -      0 

1000  Sestertii  equal  to  one  >  o 

Sestertium  I  .  .  .  .  o 

10  Sestertia 80 

100  Sestertia  807 

1000  Sestertia  or  decies  Sestertium,  (ptnAeMunL)  or  dedes 

centena  miQia  nummum        -  -  .  .       8072 

Centies  veZ  centies  H.  S.  -  -  -  -  80729 

MilUesH.  S.  -  -  -  .  .  807291 

MOfies  centies  H.  S.  -  .  -  .  .    888020 


t. 
0 

0 

tj 

1 

7 

1 

5 

14 

7 

6 

10 

18 

4 

8 

4 

18 

4 

16 

8 

The  Hioa  8jria 
Ptdemuca 
AntiocMca 
Euboica 
Babylonica 
Attica  major 
TVria 
MginmtL 
Rhodia 


Was  worth,  of 
Attic  dradune 


25 
88} 

100 

100 

116 

1881 

183 

16^^ 

166 


The  Talentum  Syram 

r  16 

Ptdemaicmn 

20 

Antiochicum 

60 

• 

Bwboifiiin 

60 

BabyknuciiiD 

Was  worth,  of 

70 

Atticnm  mains 

Attic  MliuB 

80 

JtUSnDmBUUM 

» 

80 
100 

Rhodium 

100 

80 

1.  f .  4.  f  . 
14   3   3 
1    0  a 

Or  aeooidiaf  to  dM  proporlioB  of  ooioafe  at  p 

nad  by  Livy  ud  iuliiw  Polhtt       -       . 

0  19  11 

led  and  exchanged  for  35  49JMirlt 

0  16    1    3 

The  value  of  coin  underwent  many  changes  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  stood,  as  Pliny  mentions  it,  as  follows : 

In  the 


reign  of  Servios 
A?TJ.  C.480 
A.  U.  C.  587 
A.  U.  C.  666 


1 


The  «  weighed 
ofbiasB 


pound 
ounces 


ounce 


A.U.C.486  .  .       >ThedbMrii»ex-510      . 

A.  U.  C.  687         .  •  (     chafed  fbr     ^  10  astes 

A.  U.  C.  67^  a  scrapie  of  gold  was  worth  20  iettertn;  coined  afterwards  of  the 

pound  of  gold,  20  Mom  tfttTSt;  and  in  Nero's  reign,  of  the  pound  of  gold,  45 

oSfMrti  0iifvt» 


N.  B,  lathedbovetableaofiMMy,  it  fa  to  be  ebaerred,  that  the  alfer  baa  been  reckoned  at  5«.  aid 
cold  at  4li  per  oaaee* 
*  A  talent  of  gold  among  tbe^Jewi  waa  worth  5475<.  and  one  of  dlter  3I».  8t..M. 

"^         itertalen 
111251. 

Tbe  vahie  of  the  Ronan  pemdQ  k  not  praoMehr  known,  thoogh  i 
mimm,  or 9l.4f. 7d.    It  ia  Medbdiffereatly  by  ancient  authonfor  «t,  oa,  i 

«onafat  of  100»or  96digni'w.    It  ia  to  be  obaerred,  that  whenever  the  word  ^onde  is  joined  to  nnnbera,  it 
aigniftea  the  lanie  aa  tttrm;  but  when  it  jsnied  with  other  wonfai  it  bean  tbe  Mine  flgniScatwn  aa  die 


The  greater  talent  of  tbe  RooMna  .waa  worth  901. 6t.8d.  and  the  leateOL  or,  aaaoBMaay,  757.  and  the 
tiaentll35l.    _ 

■appoae  h  eqniralent  to  an  Attis 
ana  anna,  and  waa  aoppoaed  to 


niftn  or  ofum  of  the  Greeka,  or  tbe  nwidnt  of  tbe  Latiaa,  The  word  mianMW,  when  mentioned  i 
«f  monef,  waa  nppoaed  la  be  eqnivaleot  to  a  aeaterftnc,  and  thoogh  the  words  f«t<«r<NW  and  mnn 
tiAen  Joined  together,  yet  their  agaifieation  fa  theaame,  and  they  intimate  no  mora  than  either  doea  se- 

We  most  partiealariy  remaik,  that  in  reekoaiag  ihehr  asstereet,  the  Romaaa  had  an  art  which  oaa  be 
leadered  intellfaible  by  the  obsemokm  of  these  rules:  If  a  numeral  noon  agreed  in  case,  gender,  and 
number,  with  the  wonl  eetferlrat,  it  denoted  precisely  as  many  teHertHt  aa  tor  example,  decern  eeatertU 
was  ten  sesfsrfit.  If  a  anmeral  noon  of  another  case  was  joined  with  the  genitive  plund  o(  eeetertime,  k 
deaoted  so  nmny  thousand,  as  decern  teeterimm  aignMee  so  many  thousand  eeeterUL  If  the  advefb  nu- 
aMral  was  joined,  it  denoted  so  many  hundred  thousand*  as  deetee  tetterUum  was  ten  hundred  thousand 
■^e$teniL  If  the  anmeral  adverb  was  put  by  itself,  the  signification  was  not  altered;  therefore  daetes,  oi- 
fuaies,  Ac.  In  aaealenee.  imply  m  many  hundred  thonsand  aeeiertU,  or  hbadred  eeeUrHa,  as  if  the  word 
assfarliw  was  expressed. 

The  dsNflrtet,  which  waa  the  chief  mlver  coin  used  at  Rome,  received  hs  name  beeaaae  it  contalnad 
dsnaa  «rii,  ten  asses. 

The  ae  fa  often  expressed  by  an  L.  becanae  it  fa  one  pound  weight;  and  die  eewUHktM^  because  it  waa 
mtvalent  totwopoond  nad  a  half  of  brass,  fa  freouentty  denoted  by  H.  8.  or  L.  L.  S. 

The  Romnn  mm  eontnined  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth  about  3£.  steitiag. 

The  RoMB  lalaM  WW  anppoaad  ta  be  eqatvafant  to  twenty^bnr  MStertfn,  or  nearly  lOat.  sMiiai. 


FINI8L 


